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%»L. IX. No. 1. 

• 

During tbe pant winter tlie State legislatures of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts passed acts providing for a control of the sale of concentrated 
(iommercial feeding stuflis, similar in object to the fertilizer control. A 
law which has been in force in Oonnectticut for more than two years 
is considerably wider in its scope, including provisions to prevent 
adulteration or misbranding of every article used for food or drink by 
man, horses, or cattle.” 

The step taken by these three States commends itself from sev- 
eral points of view, and will be a valuable safeguard to farmers and 
stock feeders. The variation in composition of well-known feeding 
stuffs is very large, as will bo apparent from a perusal of any of the 
eompilatioijs of analyses. Wheat bran, for example, varies in protein 
all the way from 12 to 19 i)er cent; wheat middlings, from 10 to 20 i)er 
cent; wheat screenings, from 8 to 17 per cent, and buckwheat mid- 
dlings, from 2o to 31 i)er cent. Cotton seed meal ranges from 23 tr) 50 
per cent in protein and from 9 to 18 per cent in fat; new-process lin- 
seed meal, from 27 to 38 ])er cent in protein and from 1.3 to 4. i ]>er cent 
in fat; peanut meal, from 37 to 52 i)er cent in protein and from 0 to 18 
per cent in fat; and the various materials sold under the name of glu- 
ten meal have been found to vary from 21 to 39 per cent in protcun and 
from 0 to 20 per (*.ent in iat. A i)art of this variation is due to difler- 
encos in water content, but even on the dry-matter basis the range in 
composition is very wide. This is but natural, since the by-products 
are obt^ained from a largo number of factories, and a difl’erence or a 
•cliange in the process of manufacture has its effect on the composition 
of the by-product. These feeding stuff's are usually quite expensive, 
and ijie arguments for a fertilizer control apply with equal force in the 
case of concentrated feeding stuffs. The farmer may be paying $20 per 
ton* for gluten meal with 35 per cent of protein in one case, and the 
same amount for another shipment with only 25 per cent, or even less. 
He can not afford to take the risk in buying high-priced commercial 
feeding stuffs by name only any more than in buying fertilizers; and if 
in the absence of a guaranty or control he sends a sample of a feeding 
stuff* to his experiment station the chancres are that the i)articular lot 
samjded will be sold before the report of the analysis is received. 

Again, the greatest confusion prevails as to the nomenclature of cer- 
tain classes of by-products sold as feeding stuffs. A few years ago a 
by-product in the manufacture of glucose from corn was placed ui>on 
the market and soon met with a ready sale. The material varied consid- 
erably with the process of manufacture, as noted above, and certain 
trade names were given to the product from different factories. As a 
► result we soon had not only various brands of gluten meal,” but also 
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‘‘glucose meal/’ “cream gluten/’ “gluten flour/’ “gluten fejd/’“grano 
gluten” (wliicli is dried distillery refuse), “glucose feed,” “glucose 
refuse,” “ sugar feed,” “ sugar meal,” “ maize feed,” “ com germ,” “ cogii- 
germ meal,” and even others. The confusion was complete. Oifly a 
person familiar with the })rocess of manufacture could tell to what class 
the different materials belonged, and as they ranged in protein all the 
way from less than 10 to over 35 per cent there was a chance for great 
deception or misunderstanding. The case is similar with cotton seed 
meal and the n(‘wer “cotton seed feed.” Although difterent in appear- 
an(*e, the purchaser is likely to be misled by the name and to think the 
mixture of cotton seed meal and hulls a richer feeding stuff than it 
really is. 

Finally , the feeding-stuff's control acts as a preventive of adulteration, 
intentional or otherwise. When a guaranty of composition is required, 
tlnue is no temptation to adulterate^ w ith foreign substances or a cheaper 
grad(‘ of materials, and there is less likelihood of deceptive trade names 
being used. In this country not much is heard of adulteration of feed- 
ing stutfs, and very litth‘ has been done in studying their purity at 
the experiment stations further than determining the composition by 
analysis. How much of the variation observed is due to adulteration 
or to deceptive jnactiee in manufacture it is impossible to say. There 
is little ])ositivo ground, however, for suspecting manufacturers of 
intuitional adulteration of this class of materials. 

In Europe, where considerable attention has* been paid to studying 
the purity of f<‘eding stuffs, some remarkable cases of adulteration have 
been discloscnl. The biuns have so freipiently been found to be adul- 
terated that the (lerman stations are continually (aiutioning their con- 
stituents against buying wheat or rye brans exce]>t on a gua^ranty of 
composition. In some sections nearly ail the bran has been foim(^ 
to be adulterated. The admixtures consisted of sweepings, finely 
ground oat chaff', ground jieanut hulls, sand, large quantities of weed 
seeds, etc. Otlnu’ classes of concentrated feeding stuff's have^ been 
found to be extensivel.> adulterated, and also to contain injuiious Y^^d 
S(H*ds, as (*rgot, molds, and other fungi, and to bo in bad condition. 
It is said that in general adulteration and contamination of commer- 
cial feeding stuffs are much more common in Germany than in the case 
of commercial feitili/ers. A x^oluntary control has been arranged in 
Germany by which the principal dealers in concentrated feeding stuffs 
place themselves under the control of the stations and agree to give a 
rebate on a fixed scale in case their goods are found to be below the 
guaranty. But the need of a more comprehensive and binding plan 
is keenly felt by the German stations. 

The fiction of these States is in the right direction and is unmis- 
takably a mark of jirogress. Jt should lead to successful agitation in 
other Stfites which will ultimately add to the general security of farmers 
in buying concentrated feeding stuffs, a iiractice becoming more exten- 
sive as the advantage of feeding better-balanced rations ,i8 reaUzed. 
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r. DK VUYBT, 

Assistant Inspector of Agriculture of Belgium, 

Agricultural associations were not regarded with much favor by the 
Belgian farmers until within the last ten years. The Government has, 
however, for some time understood the advantages of such organiza- 
tions, and as early as 1848 had organized local agricultural societies 
[cornices) in districts where no other agricultural associations existed. 
These local societies were designed to encourage agricultural meetings, 
to introduce such improvements as were suggested by experiments, and 
to assist iu the formation of i)rovincJal agricultural commissions. The 
existing agricultural associations in almost all the- districts identified 
themselves with the local societies, with the result that in a short time 
an official organization uniform throughout the Kingdom wus created. 
This official organization has, liowever, not been able to cope with the 
agricultural crisis which in recent years lias so severely affected the 
country. A great number of associations have, however, been formed 
under private ausi>ices. These associations have multiidicd more 
rapidly during the last 3 or 4 years, since socialism has threatened to 
invade the rural districts. Unofficial associations will be fully treated 
later. 

In Belgium, as a rule, the farms are very small, not averaging more 
than 3 hectares in extent ^7.4 acres). UndiT such conditions agricul- 
•tural associations are more indispensable than elsewhere. Without 
their help jirogress iu sucli lines as the breeding of cattle, the improve- 
ment^of seeds, or the use of improved implementsris absolutely impos- 
sible. Belgian farmers are beginning to understand this, and if they 
continue in the course upon w'hich they have entered, they will doubt- 
less succeed in extricating themselves from the difficult situation in 
which they are now iilaced. 

THE LOCAL AaRICXILTUllAL SOCIETIES (COMICES), 

The local agricultural societies are groups of farmers and other per- 
sons interested in agriculture. Tlicy are charged with watching over 
the agricultural interests of a particular region, which as a rule corre- 
sponds with the judicial district. They reccivi^ a subsidy from the 
General Government and also from the iirovince in which they are 
located. These societies in return must furnish miscellaneous informa- 
tion regarding agriiuiltural matters and must make an annual report 
on the condition ef agriculture in their respective districts. As before 
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stated, these local societies were established in 1848* Th^ were reor- 
ganized in 1889 for the purpose of adapting them to existing conditions 
and enabling them to render better service than before. The rejfcdt 
has, however, been disappointing. The law of 1889 has not produced 
any essential change in the original organization. The International 
Congress of Agriculture at its session last year in Brussels urged the 
necessity for further improvements. 

ORGANIZATION ANI> OBJKCT. 

At least 50 active members are required to form a local society. A 
common fund is formed by contributions from the members and this is 
augmented by subsidies from the general and provincial governments. 
The purpose of tliis fund is to luovide for the expense^ of administra- 
tion, for the organization of farmers^ meetings, and for the disseiniii;^to|^ 
of improved methods of agri(iulture within the district. WhUCSySc 
l)racticable the General (Government provides ‘‘a field of, demonstra- 
tion for each local society. Each member receives the ofticial agricul- 
tural journal of the society. Each society is directed by an executive 
committee, generally composed of 7 members, including a president, 
2 vice-presidents, and a secretary and treasurer. Only one officer, 
the secretary and treasurer, receives compensation. The committee is 
renewed in part each year by vote of the society. The committee 
attends to tlie administration of the society under the supervision of a 
provincial commission of agric.ulture. This provincial commission con- 
sists of the executive committee of the i)rovincial assembly of delegates. 
Tlie latter body is made up of 2 delegates from each local society. 
The assembly of delegates representing the luovincial federation exam- 
ines and approves the accounts and other affairs of the different local 
societies and allots the subsidies of the Btate and those of the provinces. 
Its executive committee, L e., the provincial commission, carries out the 
decisions of the assembly of delegates, transacts routine business, assists 
in the collection of agricultural statistics, etc. Each provincial feder- 
ation elects 2 delegates. These, together with the members nomi- 
nated directly by the Minister of Agriculture, form a superior council 
of agriculture. This council devotes its attention to all measures which 
concern the ])rogress of national agriculture. It gives advice in busi- 
ness matters regarding which the Government has conferred upon it 
the right of examination. It deliberates on all propositions relating to 
agriculture which are submitted to it by the provincial federation or 
by members of the council. The official organization therefore includes 
three bodies (1) the local societies, (2) the provincial federation, and 
(3) the superior council. There are about 150 local societies grouped, 
into 9 provincial federations. They include about 30,000 members, 
averaging about 200 for each local society. Supposing that each mem- 
ber represents one farm, the local societies now exi^iting would repre- 
sent only about 3 per cent of the 900,000 farms of Belgium. 
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Generally speaking the work of the local societies is to encourage 
pr^^ess and disseminate knowledge, (1) by agricultural fairs with com- 
petitive awards, (2) by experimenting, (3) by congresses and conven- 
tions, and (4) by means of agricultural journals. 

Agricultural fairs . — Most of the local societies devote the greater 
part of their limited resources to fairs. They are held every 3, 4, or 
5 years, or in some places not oftener than once in 10 years. During 
the intervals practically nothing is done. This was especially true 
before the reorganization of the societies in 1880, But in spite of the 
law then passed and the proclamation of the Department of Agriculture 
'in 1892 a number of local societies have continued to follow their old 
system. These fairs are much like tliose of other countries. They 
include exhibitions of animals and agricultural products and imple- 
ments. Sometimes they are of considerable interest, and they doubtless 
have someinfluence upon agricultural i^rogress. It is, however, a ques- 
tion whether the sums expetided upon them ( ould not be used to better 
purpose. If the programmes were more carefully planned it would be 
a different matter, but the practic<al side of the question is generally 
neglected. The work of the fairs is too superficial. Fat stock or ani- 
mals of attractive appearance and large specimens of agricultural 
products too often receive premiums, while the best methods of cattle 
breeding and the value of agricultural products from a scientific and 
economical standpoint are not sufficiently considered. The awarding 
of prizes is often not carefully done. It is usually i>rivileged persons 
who receive the premiums and the progress of agriculture is not gen- 
erally assisted. Fairs conducted in this way neither encourage nor 
instrucC the mass of farmers. 

The minister of agric.ultiire, M. de Bruyn, shares the above opinions. 
In a circular issued in 1892 he says in effect: 1 am convinced that the 
criticisms which have been made of the agricultural fairs are not with- 
out foundation. The programmes followed out do not lay sufficient stress 
on focal needs. Their greatest fault is that they are not sufficiently 
restricted. They sometimes embrace the whole subject of rural econ- 
omy and no one branch is materially benefited. Practical instruction 
must have a decided influence on the future of agriculture. It is there- 
fore the duty of the local societies to pay particular attention to i)rac- 
tical demonstrations for the farmers, to call attention to favorable 
results which have been obtained by experimenters, and to explain the 
reasons for them. It is also necessary to avoid the error made by some 
local societies of devoting all their attention to one branch of farming 
or to certain special local conditions. 

Several societies have already followed the lines of improvement 
indicated by M. de Bruyn. For instance, the society of Kemmel has 
improved the culture and drying of hops, the society of Grammont has 
endeavored to improve the culture of tobacco, that of Gourtrai has given 
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attention to the improvement of agricultural implements and to teach- 
ing the farmers the relative merits of diftereiit kinds. Other local 
societies have turned their attention to dairying and milling, w^ile 
still others have given premiums for the preparation of popular pam- 
phlets. Su(ih ii]stan(*es are encouraging, and it is hoped that they will 
become more numerous. 

Fairs or expositions covering a wide held will soon be given only 
under the auspices of the i)rovincial federations. Such expositions are 
proper wh(*n it is desirable to give a true idea of agriculture and agri- 
cultural conditions in a certain region of the (*ountry. The resources 
available for these expositions are amj)Jy sufTieient, since the local soci- 
eties are aid(Ml by two or tliree provincial federations and in addition 
by special subsidies from the State, the province, and the town. More- 
over, the Government possesses considerable material useful in arrang- 
ing exhibits. This is available for expositions and greatly reduces 
their cost. 

The general plan of these provincial exhibits is, however, not alto- 
gether satisfacitory. They are usually not sufficiently practical and not 
always abreast of the times. Then, too, they often lack unity of pur- 
pose. rremiuius are still offered for exhibits in which size is a more 
important factor than worth. No one doubts that it would be better to 
offer a jnize for a small number of varieties of grain, for instance, wliieh 
had been e\i)erimented with iiiuler definite conditions, than for a large 
number with Avhieh this was not the ease. Another eriticism is that t( o 
large awards are given to inanufaeturers on the ])lea that the expenses 
attendant 111)011 their exhibits are very great. Large breeders are also 
favored to tln^ disadvantage of the small fanner. It would be mueJi 
better to cneoiirage eoiiperation among tlie farmers, since this a more 
j)otent factor in ])rogress than individual interest. ^ 

Tlioiigh some i)rovineial exi)0siti()ns, notably tliat of Bruges in 1 S 94 , 
have followed these lines of imj)roveinent, the promoters of others 
have been apparently too careless to do so. The creation ol* a Central 
and permanent commission technically competent to manage a^airs 
might improve existing (*ondilioiis, and such a commission could be 
selected from the siipei ior council of agriculture. 

hlvpvrhnaiiH , — According to official instructions each provincial fed- 
eration and eacli local society must have an experimental field. M, 
Proost, the insiandor general of agrimiltnre, has general technical super- 
vision of tliis work. Tiie j)lan is that tlie experiments shall be car- 
ried out by the provincial fed«‘iation, and that demonstrations of the 
experiments be inadeby tlie local soeieth's iu tlieir experimental fields. 
The soils of the province are studied, as well as new varieties of plants^ 
and new methods of fertilizing, with a view to their use iu the Helds of 
demonstration. 

Well-organized experimental hclds are at ])reseiit found in only two 
provinces, one in Ghent iu Fast Flanders and the other at llasselt iu^ 
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Limboiir^, both of which are under the direction of a state agricul- 
turist.* 

The first of these publislies each year, as a supplement to the annual 
reiJSit of the provincial commission, an account^ of the experiments 
which have been carried on. Tlie second, which has devoted its atten- 
tion to studies of the local soil, also publishes reports ^ of its investiga- 
tions, If this latter example were followed by other provinces, there 
would soon result a complete report on Belgium soils and their needs. 

• The Ministry of Agriculture of the General Government was founded 
ill 1884, and the experimental fields date from this time. At first each 
experimenter, on application to the Ministry of Agriculture, received 
fertilizers and seeds free. The experiments were required to be made 
under the direction of a state agriculturist and on an experimental field 
not exceeding ares (about one-half acre). When the local societies 
were reorganized in 1889, it was decided by the Government that each 
should have a field of demonstration near it. This measure was adopted 
to insure tlfe speedy application of the results of the experiments, and 
it was also believed that having a number of fields for purposes of dem- 
onstration would diminish the number of printed reports whicjh were 
necessary. 

The experimental fields have rendered great service in disseminating 
information regarding the use of fertilizers and improved varieties of 
j>hints. So far the plan has been fairly suc^cjessful. It appears desira- 
ble, however, to so modify it that better results may be obtained both 
from a scientific and an eexmomie, standpoint. This moditication would 
necessitate a carefully considered jdan of cooperation, closer relations 
betw(*en the state agriculturists and the local societies, and compensa- 
tion for the persons actually engaged in carrying on the experiments. 

MviibKjs . — Freqmmt meetings with addresses by competent men fur- 
nish a valuable means of diffusing knowledge of agricultural science 
among farmers. The report of M. Oartuyvels, director of agriculture 
at- th^ third international congress in Brussels, indicates that these 
meetings are not always well managed by the local societies. Some- 
times the members meet only once a year, namely, for the election of 
otlicers. Frequently the local societies meet only in the primapal cities 
of the district instead of in the country towns. The result is that poli- 
ticians and others join the associations and use them to serve- their own 
(‘lids. It is not, therefore, surprising that the farmers do not attend 
these meetings when held in large cities. 

The agricultural conferences held each year under the auspi(‘es of the 
Government in the rural communities are, however, well attended.'* 

, ^ M. (1(* Cahiwe is director of the first and M. Schreibor, assisted by M. Smots, of tfie 

second. 

-Soci(^t(^ agricolo de la Flandre orientale. Rapports snr I’^tat do ragricnlture 
dans la province, etc., de Gand. 

‘Monopjraphies aj^ijictdes des terrains dn Liiubonrfij, Ilasselt. 

^ ■*For an account of this feature of the subject, see E. S. R., 4, p. 707. 
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These meetings are doubtless made more attractive than local affairs. 
Though the addresses are. delivered by experts, they are on subjects of 
real interest to the farmers. ^ 

Publications , — A large portion of the resources of the local societies 
is»expended on agricultural journals, which are sent to every member, 
Nearly every province has its own journal. These give reports of the 
meetings and publish official information and general articles on agri- 
cultural subjects. These various journals* differ in value, though in 
general they arc of great benefit to their readers. Unfortunately, in 
Belgium, ns in other European countries, farmers who read are rare. 

As has been before stated, only .3 per cent of the Belgian farmers are 
members of the local societies, and it is probable that not more than 
one-thiid of tlie members read carefully the agricultural journals. 
Most oi* the iirovincial federations publish an annual rei>ort which con- 
tains 8tatisti<;al information on agriculture. When the provincial fed- 
erations do not ])ublisli such a report, the material which it would bo 
made up of is used in coiniiiling tlie bulletin of agriculture, published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, which gives a general summary for the 
whole country. The system of ])ul)lications is capable of considerable 
improvement. 

(Mvnernl rcmarls on the worJc of the societies , — Tiie majority of the loc.al 
societies confine their attention to the four imints above noted. The 
circular issued by the Government in 1892, previously referred to, urges 
them to strive for increased yield of crops, to form (miiperative socie- 
ties, to improve the land already in cultivation, to cooperate in the 
])urchase of such implements as are too exiiensive for the individual 
farmer, to assist the farmers in the selection of projuT varieties of 
seeds, to endeavor to improve the breeds of cattle, and to ^more fre- 
quently consult, the state agriculturists. 

The fact that the local socJeti(\s do not carry out the suggestions of this 
circular may jnobably be attributed to the indiflerenco and sometimes 
the iucompctency of the governing boards and the expense attendant 
upon membership in the local societies. The work of the govepiing 
boards is almost all done by the secretary. Since the organizations 
depend largely upon subsidies from the Government, it would bepro])er 
for the Government to a-ppoint secretaries, selecting competent men, 
and rendering them assistance through the state agriculturists. The 
inefficiency of the governing boards is increased by the interference of 
persons not familiar with agricultural matters. To remedy this, as 
suggested by the inovincial council of Liege in 1894, only persons who 
have either a practical or theoretical knowledge of subjects connected 
with agriculture should be allowed to take part in the meetings of the 

^De Landman^ Bruges; 1)6 Laudbode, Brussels; l)o Landbowgalra, Coiirtini; 
.lourual de la seriate agricole du Brabaut-Ilaiiiaut, Brussels; Het. Laudbouwblad, 
llasselt; Journul de la Society royale agiicolo de TEst, Li6ge; L’agrouome, Namur; 
Le Luxembourgoois, Arlou. • 
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societies. If tbe societies were more scientific in their character and 
nonpolitical they would be able to gain the influence of other organi- 
.zations when they wish subsidies from the State. 

ItNs very desirable that all persons connected with agriculture should 
be members of the societies. As the matter stands, membership is too 
expensive for many of the small farmers. However, there is no good 
reason why the expenses of membership should not be reduced for this 
class, without at the same time increasing the cost to the classes hav- 
ing more means or those interested in experimental research. The 
abolition of fees for tlie small farmers would be equivalent to depriv- 
ing them of the agricultural journals, which are the best means of dis- 
seminating agricultural knowledge. It would doubtless be advisable 
to require no fees from the farm laborers. They have less need of the 
agricultural journals, and it would probably be sufficient to furnish 
them with notices of the dates and places of meetings, etc. Such 
information could be sent under the franking privilege and its cost 
would be insignificant. 

If these plans were followed out the ground for criticdsin of tbe local 
societies would doubtless disappear. Practically the same ideas were 
embodied in a resolution adopted at the third international agricul- 
tural congress in Brussels. The resolution urged the need of carefully 
jirepared by-laws for the government of the societies, of more unity of 
action, and the advisability of their affiliation with other organizations. 

THK AOUICULTUKAL SOCIJCTY OF ICKRZELK. 

The local society of JJerzele may be cited to show what has been 
accomplished by some of the more progressive societies. This society 
is an orgi^nization of recent date. Its work has been described in sev- 
eral publications.^ lii considering its work it must be remembered 
that the local agricultural conditions are unfavorable and that it is 
difficult to introduce iinproveinents. The farmers have little means 
and thb people are poorly educated and noui)rogreRsive. Tlerzele is 
situa|ed outside the region where tobacco, sugar beets, chicory, and 
hops are cultivated; forestry receives little attention, and the use of 
fertilizers is not general. The farmers are obliged to depend upon 
jiroducts which yield small i)rotits, such as grain and butter. Improve- 
ments could not be introduced as readily or as rapidly as in regions 
wliere the farmers are better instructed or where there is more capital 
and the local conditions are more favorable. The local society of 
Herzele therefore sought to introduce improvements suited to the 
locality. 

, A reductioTl of the expenses of membership for the small farmers has 
been made possible by generous contributions from the more well-to-do 

^ Uevue agroiiomique d© Louvain, 1894, p. 195; Journal d’agri culture, Paris, 1896, 
]>. 706; Coiigres inteuiatiouul <ragricidtiire, rai)port8 i»r61iminaire, Brussels, 1895, 
j>. 822. 
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members. Monthly meetings are provided for in all the communities, 
as well as visits to the fields of demonstration and agricultural excur- 
sions. Tlie formation of a local society in each village is urged, the 
governing board of the local society to be made up from delegates 
from the different villages. Affiliation with other agricultural societies 
is also urged, the rex)re8entatives of these societies being admitted to 
membership in the governing board. In this way the governing board 
has a better view of the whole situation. To encourage the formation 
of new societies a x)rize of 50 francs is offered each year for the first 
society formed during the year. The work which has been done by the 
local society of Uerzele and affiliated societies may be briefly described 
as follows : 

In the first place statistics of the region were collected. It was 
learned that in the district there were 9,043 hectares (22,340 acres) of 
cultivated land, and about one-fourth of the whole district was pasture 
land. TIjc milch cows numbered 2,990, and the horses 744. The milk 
industry was regarded as the most prosx)erous. It was further found 
that the 9,043 hectares of land was divided into 6,328 farms, an aver- 
age of 1.2 hectares (about 3 acres) to the farm. It will be seen that 
the sing](‘ fanner is heljdess and that cooperation is essential. 

In view of the information furnished by the statistics the local 
society undertook (1) to increase the profits of the farmers in the dif- 
ferent lines of agriculture followed by carrying oii experiments and by 
other means, (2) to relieve the farmers of unnecessary exjiense in the 
])urchase of goods, (3) to devise ])lans for insurance, (4) to disseminate 
information r(‘latiug to agriculture, and (5) to arbitrate in case of mis- 
understandings between members. 

Increase of 2 >roJits , — To increase the profits it was necessary to learn 
the resources of the legion. E\])eriments were therefore carried on 
on experimental plats and in the open fi(dd. Simte the soils throughout 
the region are very similar tln^ latter were largely devoted to determin- 
ing, under ordinary conditions of culture, the best kind and the. quan- 
tity of fertilizers to be used, and the order of rotation of cro])s. 
J^xperiments were also made to learn the best varieties of plants and 
grains and the best methods of culture. The experiments were made 
in dui)li(‘ate, and have covered a iieriod of three years. Those who 
have undertaken them were small farmers who enqiloy no laborers 
but attend to all the details in i)erson. The fact that they themselves 
are the first to benefit from the experiments gives them a special inter- 
est in them. They are subject to insx)ection, and receive premiums 
which arc j>roportional to the pains they have taken to carry out the 
instructions given. During the last seven years 500 jmt culture exj^eri- 
ments have been made for the study of the soil. Preliminary variety 
tests on 1,394 plats, and 2,3S1 field exi)eriments have also been made. 
If will be seen that this reiiresenfs an immense amount of work. 

E\l)erinients with commercial fertilizers have yielded the district a 
juaximum profit of 500,000 francs ($100,000). In addition, the use o# 
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unproved varieties, the selection of the best methods of culture, and 
the experiedce gained will increase the annual production at least 15 
, per cent over that obtained when ordinary unimproved varieties were 
culft^ated by the usual methods. This will bring the total profit up to 
900,000 francs ($180,000^. It is generally conceded that in Belgium the 
total annual value of the agricultural products approximates a billion 
francs ($200,000,000), and that this value can be increased about one- 
fifth. Nearly all the local societies are situated in larger districts than 
•that of Herzele. If eacdi of the 200 local societies did as much work 
as this one,^ it would be an easy matter to insure the iiuTeased returns 
mentioned above. 

This society has a section devoted to seeds which furnishes the mem- 
bers with improved varieties. This is a very important innovation, and 
would prove beneficial to Belgian agriculture at large if it were more 
extensively followed. Until recently imjiroved grain was imported 
from other countries at a very high price. Sucli seeds were not, how- 
ever, accliiTfated. Since Belgium is a country of small farming and 
hand labor it is unusually well fitted for raising improved varieties of 
seed for export instead of importing from other countries. 

The by laws governing the society ])rovide that the section for the 
improvement and sale of seeds shall meet at least twice a year, namely, 
ill January and iu August. The purpose of these meetings is to con- 
sider the best jilans for obtaining seeds and to audit the accounts. 
The section is under the direction of an agricultural engineer, who 
looks after the interests of the society. Ea(‘h member is exiiected to 
try to imjirove at least one variety, working under instructions of the 
agricultural engineer and the director of the society. 

In order to obtain seeds of the best <|uality, the following factors are 
taken iiilo account; Method of fertilizing, prejiaration of soil, use of 
im])roved seeds, careful cultivation, proper maturity of seed, careful 
harvesting, etc. Jf any seeds are raised without following the pre* 
scribe(4 regulations, they <‘au not be sold as improved varieties. Any 
attempt to defraud is punished by expulsion from the society. If the 
seed R aised by a member is accepted, he recei\es from the society the 
lo(5al market price and 1 per cent in addition for each of the points 
scored. 

The secretary of the section attends to all th(^ correspondence and 
keejis the accounts. The director and secretary receive 1 per c.ent of 
tlie net profits. A portion of the profits is kept as a reserve fund. 
The director has the power to suspend or ex])el members for violation 
of tlic rules. 

Scientific methods are followed iu the work. The members are weU- 
trained, practical agriculturists, and by dividing the work it is possible 
to accoinjilish a great deal, though each member is responsible fin* only 

K'ultun‘s spvciales, expc'Tienccs do Borsbeke-ley-AloHt, 18a0-’94, \\ de Vuyst (E. S. 
R., T), p. 232; 6, j). 890*7, pp. 24, 579). Exp^^riencos sur les pliospbateH, 1894 et 1895^ 
r. do Vuyst, Bru8Hej9 (E. S. R., 8, p. 388), 
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a comparatively limited number of tests. It is only through codpera* 
tion that good results can be obtained. During the past few years the 
results have shown that the improvement of varieties has considerably 
increased the yield. The section jmssesses a good equipment, ^its 
warehouses and experimental plats are situated near the new dairy at 
Borsbeke-leZ'Alost. The buildings are lighted by electricity. There 
are suitabk^ cellars for storing potatoes and buildings for storing seeds 
and grains. The section owns a potato sorter and grain sorters which 
are operated by steam. These improvements have been made at con- 
siderable cx)st, and it is not i)()saible to supply the improved varieties of 
seed at the same i)rice as seed of inferior quality. It is important that 
the pnxlucer sell direct to the consumer, since thus the profits of the 
middleman are saved. 

The society of llerzele has organized several competitive exhibits. 
Awards have been given for iraprovtid agricultural machinery. The 
section for the improvement of cattle has for the past year devoted 
itself to the rational feeding of milch cows. It proposes to study the 
local feeding stuffs in order to ascei taiii their relative nutritive value. 
The section hopes to reduc.e the cost of rations per animal per day 20 
centimes. 

The 8oci(‘.ty has also endeavored to imi)rove methods of dairying. 
The Borsbeke-lez-Alost creamery is an interesting example of cooper- 
ation (see p. 20). Eacli patron is re(juired to deposit 70 francs ($14) 
for each cow from whicli he furnishes milk to the dairy. He is not 
requinxl to pay the whole sum at one time, but may arrange to have 
reserved J centime (0.1 cent) j)er liter (about 1.1 qt.) for the milk deliv- 
ered. Tlie labor and other expenses are covered by deducting from the 
]>rice of the milk an additional A centime. Each member receives 
his skim milk. The juotits from the sale of butter are divided among 
the members in ])roj)()rtion to the amount of cream furnished by each. 
The milk is tested with the Babcock apparatus. Most of the dairies in 
Belgium are conducted on a similar ])lan. In some of them the Cerber 
method of milk testing is used. The Borsbeke dairy has the following 
distinguishing peculiarities: Ueturning the skim milk to the share- 
holders, a method of cooling similar to that followed in America, and 
a system of* disposing of the butter from house to house. 

The i)resent condition of the dairy is com])ared with that of previous 
years in the following table: 


JSlatiHticH of the liorshekt'-Jez-Aloftt vooperatire diary. 


Yeiir. 

Nuiiilxir uf 
inemhers. 

Nuuibor of 
cows. 

Total an- 
nual profit. 

Annual 
profit 
per cow. 

18»J 

47 

80 

$1,008 

$12.60 

mjw 

40 

01 

1,274 

14. 00 

1K94 

40 

05 

1, 802 

19.60 

innr) 

44 

no 

1,485 

J5.00 

18% » 

70 

160 

2, 100 

14.00 
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*It is the purpose of the Herzele local society to extend this dairy 
system throughout the whole district. If the annual profit per cow 
•were only 60 francs ($12), it would mean 160,000 francs ($32,000) profit 
for fha dairy due to the work of the society. 

The Borsbeke dairy has an electric plant which furnishes electricity 
for lighting the public streets and houses and for power for small farms. 
It is also used for lighting the railroad station, churches, factories, etc. 
It is required that consumers subscribe for one share of stock for each 
16-candlepower lamp desired. Since the consumers are shareholders 
as wpll, it is to their interest to conduct the business on the most 
economical principles. The extension of the coiiperative plan outside 
the dairy has yielded returns sufiicient to pay half the expenses of 
running the machinery of the dairy. This is, so far as known, the first 
instance of the application of the codi)erative principle in municipal 
service. The example could be followed in other places and extended 
to include the water supply. 

Plans are* being made for a cooperative distillery. This will be 
located near the dairy, so that it can utilize the power from the dairy. 
The distillery will utilize the agricultural products and, at the same 
time, the distillery waste will be useful sis a cattle food. 

The members of the Herzele society have also organized* a syndicate 
for breeding cattle, which is the first organization of its kind on a really 
scientific basis. Its by-laws provide that the cows bo examined and 
classified by a permanent commission. The milk of each cow is exam- 
ined every 3 months as to its quality and quantity. Premiums are 
given for the most improved cattle. In the sale of such cattle members 
are first given an opportunity of purchase. After each examination 
of the herds a placard showing the results is posted in the dairy for 
the information of the members. Owners of cattle learn to recognize 
tfie defects which they should avoid in cattle breeding. The points on 
which the cows are judged and their relative importance are as 


follows 

S^ale of points in jwhjing cows. 

Character of the cow 100 

General excellence 100 

Milk yield 60 

Blitter yield of milk 60 

Hygiene of the stable 40 

Feeding 40 


400 

Since the organization of this syndicate the cattle at Borsbeke have 
shown great improvement, the increased value of milk and butter 
h,mountiug to about 5 francs per head annually. The local society 
intends to extend this work throughout the discrict. 

^Cooperative purclime of goods , — To obtain the greatest advantages in 
cooperative pirrchase of goods it is necessary to purchase first-class 
3613— }^o, X % 
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material. For this a certaiu amount of credit is needed. It was for 
this reason that the local society organized a section for £iie purchase 
of fertilizing materials and feeding stuffs. It is also the intentira to - 
institute in each community a mutual credit and savings hank (m the 
Eaiffeisen system. Tliere is already a bank of this kind at Borsbeke. 
The section for the purchase of goods has its own rules and regula- 
tions. The members are furnished with blanks to be filled out to show 
the kind of fertilizer or feeding stuff's which they wish to purchase. 
The officers of this section i)urchase at wholesale prices goods of guar- 
antied (*om])osition. When the goods are leceived the members are 
at once notified and ])ay cash on delivery. There are few expenses for 
administration and little risk, and the farmers are thus enabled to 
secure their goods at wholesale prices jdus 1 or 2 per cent necessary 
to pay the expense of ])riiiting the circulars, etc., and the cost of the 
analysis. The members purchased through this agency from 1890 to 
1890 ()37,o()0 kg. (703 tons) of fertilizers, the annual jiurchase increasing 
from (>1,000 kg. (75 tons) in 1890 to 103,500 kg. (190 tons) in 1890. 
From 189:> to 189(> the amount of feeding stuffs iiurchascd was 121 tons, 
increasing from 11,000 kg. (17 tons) in 1893 to 48,800 kg. (54 tons) in 
1890. It (*an be said that this section has already effected a net saving 
to the farmers of 22,527 francs (f 1,500). 

hisurancv , — The Socidyof llerzele has taken steps toward the for- 
mation of a mutual fire insurance association. Different insurance 
companies were conferred with, and the company which has been 
selected has agreed to a reduction of 40 x)er cent on the usual pre- 
miums. The ^o<*iety has also organized a mutual cattle insurance com- 
j)any in s(*ven of the fourteen villages in the province. The total 
number of cattle insured is 015. Each member of the insurj/iice com- 
l)any pays a small i)remiuui on each cow insured. The members agrge 
to buy a i)art of the carcass in case an insured cow should be killed. 
These com]>anies indemnify for loss only in cases where the State is not 
liable. The (iovcrnincnt encourages the formation of these Mutual 
insurance societi(‘s by giving subsidies to the founders. The prc^vince 
of East Flanders aids them by a bank of reinsurance. 

To further d(M*r(»ase losses the local society has a veterinary phar- 
macy so conducted that the farmers can readily obtain medicines. If it 
were not lor this ])ro\ ision, animals might often die before a veterinary 
surgeou^coilld be obtained. 

DissvminafioH of information . — The Society of Herzele makes every 
elfoit to secure* a wide dissemination of agricultural information. As 
has been stated, the society holds monthly meetings. Sometimes dis- 
cussions ai e held on the same day in all the villages. This is especially' 
the (*ase at the season when fertilizers are applied. The farmers of the 
region and the members of the corps of instruction take part in these 
meetings. The attendance of farmers is encouraged by the distribu- 
tion of agricultural books by lot. For the adult ^rmers the Govern- 
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meut lias instituted within each local society ye^arly courses in agricul 
ture composed of fifteen lessons. In 1894 the local Society of Herzele 
orgjanized a course in rural economy^ for the younger members of the 
comfciunity. In all this work verbal instruction is supplemented by 
printed matter. Attractive placards are found exceedingly useful. 
The members receive each year a number of agricultural tracts, and a 
very complete agricultural library in charge of the secretary of the 
society is at their disposal. In 1895 a course of home instruction was 
arranged for the members of the society. The secretary sent the 
farmers lessons in pamphlet form requesting answers from them. In 
this work 1 ,190 pamphlets were sent out, and 600 answers were received. 
In addition to this the society organized among its members a reading 
course in practical agriculture. 

The agricultural museum of the society contains a well-arranged col- 
lection, including specimens of fertilizers, feeding stufl's, and seeds, as 
well as diagrams showing the progress of affiliated societies. There is 
also a small laboratory. Making use of this equipment the society has 
classes for more technical instruction in agricultural S(*ience, different 
branches being studied by diffenmt groups of persons. The members 
of the classes receive journals and other books, and are en(*ouraged in 
their ordinary work. Special annual premiums are awarded to those 
who, having completed their course, make the most useful suggestions 
for the improvement of the society. 

Arbitration , — Difficulties are apt to arise between tenants and farm- 
ers. Itecognizing this fact the (Society of ITerzele has organized a 
council of arbitration. The council endeavors in a friendly way to 
adjust difliculties which arise. It is composed of 2 landed j^roprietors, 

2 tenantvi, an agricultural engineer, and 2 otheu’ x)ersons. The first 
tii’C elected by the landed i)roprietors of the society. They must be 
})ossessed of at least 6 hectares of land, three-fourths of which is 
rented and the remainder cultivated by themselves. The tenant mem- 
bers ot^ the council are elected by the members of the local society and 
such^ther citizens as rent at least three-fourths of the land which they 
cultivate. Both the proprietors and the tenant members (*hoose a sup- 
j demen tary member. The agricultural engineer, who must be neither 
a proiuietor nor a tenant, is appointed by the board of directors of the 
local society. This arbitration councJl elects its own i)resident and 
secretary. The members servo for a term of three years and may be 
reelected. Meetings are held in April, June, and December. If neces- 
sary, special meetings may be called. In order to appeal to the council 
members of the society must first make a request to the secretary. 
The difficulties to be settled must relate to agricultural mntters. The* 
council examines into the points in divspute, and if there is sufficient 
ground hears the case from the interested parties separatedy or together. 
If it is deemed necessary, tin* (»ouncil may request one of its members to 

Ver8uick,Gruudbogiu8olon welke do pack tores nict nu8uoa kao, IIiubsoIb, 1896. 
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make a personal examination. The member chosen for this service must 
be assisted by a resident of the community in which the examination is 
to bo made.. The council, after examining the testimony, renders a 
sion, whhih is recorded. The secretary informs the interested parlYes of 
the decision and recpiests them to conform to it. The council pub- 
lishes an annual report which includes the decisions the parties refused 
to a(‘cept. This report is distributed among the members of the local 
society. The (*ouncil does not decide upon questions of taxes. Its real 
object is to settle ditficulties whenever possible, andby its moral influence 
to remove abuses. The fear of publicity of adverse decisions prevents 
wrongdoing, and cases for arbitration rarely occur. The council has 
not had a case since 1895. The local society proposes to organize a 
similar council to settle diflictulties arising between farmers and farm 
laborers. 

The above description shows what may be acc'omplished by a local 
society which follows out the instructions of the (Toverninent. In every 
jnovince it is the business of the state agriculturist to indicate the 
lines which should be pursued. The majority of the local societies neg- 
lect to consult tliesc agriculturists; but the (lOvernment could easily 
remedy this by establishing closer relations between its agents and the 
secretaries of the local societies. 

FEDERAllOJN OP HOllTK CULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The federation of horticultural societies may bo numbered among 
tin* oflicial associations since it was established under Cxoverninent aus- 
])ices. Its object is to ])roinote the lu’ogress of ditierent branches of 
horticultui e. The means employed comi)rise regular meetings of dele- 
gates from the societies, an oflicial journal, and the organization of 
horticultural conventions and comi)etitions. The i>elgi«ans as a natidn 
hav(‘ a sj)ecial love for gardening. This is perhaps due to the seden- 
tary habits of tlu^ imople. Hothouses were established in the country 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. The collections of plants 
were large and varied. (]ontact with England and ilolland increased 
the love of jdants. The desire of the jieople to know the idants thor- 
oughly led to the formation of horticultural societies and botanic*, gar- 
dens. The llotanic (larden of (ihent was founded in 1787. Those of 
Loiiv.an, Antwerp, Liege, Mechlin, and Brussels are of more rec.ent 
date'. The last two are private institutions, though all are designed 
for educational ])urposes. 

Belgium has a large number of forestry and botanical societies, and 
thirty-two of these, numbering about 12,000 members, belong to the 
federation. Eacih member pays an annual fee ranging from $1 to $4, 
and amounting in the aggregate to $20,000. Three-fourths of this sum 
is used for publications and $r),000 is distributed in prizes at exhibits. 
The original objects of the societies were to produce new varieties, 
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improve existing methods of culture, and to devise new methods. The 
coinmeicial*side of the enterprise was, however, soon developed. 

* The expositions which began in 1846 were the chief means of dis- 
seifllnating information concerning plants discovered by explorers. 

The publications^ of the societies are numerous, and most of them are 
encouraged by the (xovernment. 

PRIVATE AcnilCULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The private associations are of two classes, (1) those chiefly designed 
to improve the agricultural population materially and morally, and (2) 
those limited to some special purpose — for instance, the purchase of fer- 
tilizers, the establishment of cooperative dairies, the formation of api- 
cultural societies, et(i. They are (diiefly local commercial enterprises. 

The societies of the first class are of comparatively recent date. A 
variety of causes led to their formation, among others the farmers^ 
need for assistance in the agricultural crisis, the inadetpiacy of the 
local agricultural societies, as ordinarily conducted, to oppose the spread 
of socialism, and the desire to protect the farming interests by lower- 
ing the ground rents, etc. The founders of these societies were actu- 
ated by religious, imlitical, and economic motives. Such a society 
exists in almost every province. Detailed statements concerning some 
of tliern follow. 

The province of West Flanders has a league of landed proprietors 
and farmers, established in 1885. Its members number 2,000. The 
chief benefits are free analyses, the economical i)urchaKe of fertilizers 
and seeds, a weekly journal,^ insurance at reduced rates, and free legal 
consultation. 

The Agricultural League (Ligue agricole) in East Flanders was estab- 
lished in 1891 to unite the local societies already in existence, to aid 
agricultuial progress by the formation of coiiiierative societies in difi'er- 
ent parts of the province, to represent the interests of the members 
before the public authorities, and to furnisli the members with advice 
andjnformation. This league is well governed by a central governing 
body, assisted by delegates from all the affiliated soiaeties. It has well- 
equipped (piarters at (Ihent, in which meetings, discussions, and exhi- 
bitions are held. Lecturers are also sent free to societies of farmers 
requesting them. The members receive a weekly joiirnaP and an 
annual agricultural almanac containing much useful information. The 

^ IlluHtration liorticole, Brussels. Limlemia, Ifono^^raphic lies orchjd^Ses, Brussels. 
Revue de rhorticulture beige et ^trangere, Gbeut. Bulletin de la royalo de 

botauique, Brussels. Bulletins d\irbori culture do floriculture, et de culture potagero, 
Ghent. Tydschrift over boomteelkuiidc, bloementeclt on luoeshovenierdorij, Ghept. 
(Flemish ed. of the preceding.) .Journal des orchiddes, Brussels. Moniteur horti- 
colo beige, Brussels. 

Mb* West Flaamasche Landbouwer. 

®l)o Landbouw, Ghent. 
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Rj)rcafl of tlio league lias been reiriarkahlo. Within the short time since 
its Ibiiiidation it lias organized more than 200 local societies, alnongothers 
societies for insurance of cattle. Only 2 of the tSO districts of Ghent lack 
such societies. The league of East Flanders has great influence s^ith 
the public authorities. 

The province of Brabant is the center of the Peasants’ League (Ligue 
des iiaysans) which has branches in other provinces, especially Antwerp 
and Limbourg. The league originated in a very modest way at the first 
Catholic congress on social work. In 1880 M. Mellaerts, the present 
secretary of the league, organized an agricultural society at Gwir 
(Ileyst-op-den-Berg). In 18(S9, after more or less conference with other 
public-spirited men in Louvain, it was decided that the rules governing 
the society at Goor should be adojited by the league and that the effort 
should be mad(‘ to create a branch of the organization in every parish. 
A lederatioii of these societies forms the jiresent league. A noteworthy 
feature of these organizations is their resemblance in certain details to 
the (‘orporations or guilds of Ihe Middle Ages. For instance, jiaroiihial 
societies have a j>atron saint and a feast day. The societies number 
more than 1 7,000 members. Each receives free a weekly journal.^ The 
work of the league covers all branches <H)nnected with the progress of 
rural economy, but is principally concerned with the purchase of fertil- 
izers and feeding stuffs. In 1805 the members purchased through the 
agency of the league (>88.8 tons of tertilizers and 185.7 tons of feeding 
stud's. In 1S0(> 7,000,000 kg. of Thomas slag and 4,000,000 kg. of other 
fertilizers and su])plies were juirchased. In the season ot 1800 0,000 
tons of ])otatoes wine sold for the members of the league in 0 weeks. 
There are at ])resent 70 Raifl'eisen banks conne(‘.ted with the league. 
The deposits in these banks amount to $100,000, and the premiums to 
$40,000. There are 100 mutual associations for the insuranefe of the 
stock of members, which charge 15 centimes jier month for each $20 
worth of stoch insured. 

In the provinces of Antwcri) Limbourg social agricailture has as 
yet IK) central organization. The Louvain Peasants’ League at present 
seems to answer all puri)oses. The province of Limbourg has l)een 
aided by the diocese of Lieg(‘. It has a number of credit and savings 
banks and (iocijicrative dairies. There are more dairy farmers in Lim- 
bourg than in any other i)roviuce, the number being 100 in the town of 
Gheel alone. Insuiancc societies are common. The 44 cooperative 
dairies each handle on an average from 800 to 1,500 liters of milk daily. 
Eac.h share of capital stock represents the milk of one cow. 

In the province of Liege a central agruailtural association has been 
organized, the society of Ilainaut serving as a nucleus. The (diief 
object of this association is commercial. Certain sections are devoted 
to the purchase of fertilizers, feeding vstuffs, and agricultural imple- 
immts, tlie sale of agriiuiltural products, encouraging the growth of 

1 boor iind IjO )»Jiysan, Louvain. 
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sugar beet*s, building sugar refineries, and providing accident insurance 
for the farmSrs. Half the parishes in the i)rovince have already joined 
the organization. Several of the societies have begun i^racbical work. 
Sev^ or eight credit and savings banks and 15 cattle insurance 
companies have been established. 

In the province of Hainaut the social side of agriculture has also been 
well started. The federation has a religious basis. It is called “Coop- 
eration de Notre Dame des Ohampes (Society of our Ijady of the 
Fields).” Its object is to improve the material welfare of the fanners, as 
well as their social and moral condition. It has sections for the eco- 
Qomical purchase of goods, for bettering the financial standing of the 
association, and for cattle insurance. The business is done on the coop- 
erative plan. In 1896 the section for the purchase of goods did busi- 
ness to the extent of more than a million francs ($200,000). In order 
that it may extend its influence to the inhabitants of the whole i)rov- 
Ince, the federation is subdivided into branches for each district and 
parish. It fs directed by an Episcopal committee, and each braindi by 
a parochial committee. The attempt is made to interest pul)lic-s])irited 
citizens to extend the membership, which is at present 2,400, The mem- 
bers receive a wec^.kly journal and an annual almanac.^ 

The province of Namur is without a central organization. The local 
societies, wliich were organized for the pur(*base of fiu’tilizers, have, 
liowever, extended their work to other lines. One of these societies 
publishes a weekly paper for its members. 

The province of Luxembourg lias only lately become interested in 
work of this nature, but is making rapid ])rogress. In general, its 
work is like that of the province of Hainaut. Through the eflbrts of 
the clerg^y some i^arochial organizations were established in 1894, begin- 
lung with cooperative dairies. A number of the villages ])ossess hand 
separators and deliver only cream at the dairies. The Firton dairy has 
18 separators, and produces 600 kg. of butter daily. Credit and sav- 
ings brinks are in operation in this jnovince. 

Tins review serves to give an idea of the great hold which these 
k^arious agricultural organizations, owing their beginning to private 
individuals, have taken uiioii the people of Eelgiiim. It will be observed 
that the social feature is the most iirominent one in their organization 
ind development. On the other hand, the local agricultural societies 
were established for the poi)ularizing of scientific information. The 
local societies are directed by competent government ofliclals, while the 
ndependent associations are directed by ])rivate individuals, who are 
public-spirited men well informed on matters of social n^.form. Though 
jhey have different objects, they are not antagonistic, but rather com- 
dementary. On economic questions, they meet on (;ommon ground. 
Floth try to spread among the rural ]) 0 ])ulatioii organizations which 

procure material advantages, 

- — - _ — ^ _ 

* La croiK do syndicats, llrarquegiiios. 

^ Agenda des Hyudicats agricoles, Castermau. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among other societies for the promotion of agricultural interests may , 
bi‘ mentioned the more strictly scientific and economic organizatibns. 

The Central Agricultural Society (la Socl6t4 centrale d’agriculture) 
is a kind of agricultural academy. Its members comprise property 
holders and scientific men from all parts of the Kingdom, Monthly 
meetings are held in Brussels for consultation and discussion. The 
proceedings of the society are imblished in a journal.^ The agricultural 
engineers, alumni of the Gembloux and Louvain technical schools, also 
have organizations which publish journals.^ There is a national society 
organized for the imx)rovement of draft horses, a national forestry asso- 
ciation,^ and several otluT organizations for special i)urposes. 

Among the latter, the ai)icultural society of liainaut deserves special 
mention. It was iormed in June, 1890, with 19 sections and G50 mem- 
bers. At jiresent it has 30 sections and numbers 2,000 members in 
liainaut, Kamur, and Brabant. The work has been developed by theo- 
retical and practical conferences (about 200 a year) ; by lotteries for the 
distribution of books, imi)leinents, etc. ; by the purchase of apicultural 
materials for members; by the establishment of lioncy depots, and by 
lo(*al and general expositions with c()mi)etitivo awards. It has pub- 
lished up to date a manual of axuculture, a Avork on lioriculture, two 
])ami)hlets on the AAintering of bees — one technical and the other popu- 
lar, and a regular monthly bulletin.'^ The society exchanges publica- 
tions with societies in Belgium and other countries. It has greatly 
increased apiculture in Belgium. 

Among the economic societies may be mentioned the fertilizer syndi- 
cates. These arc commercial enterprises and in some cases unite this 
feature with a cooi)crative xilan. The most important of these syndi- 
cates is that of Landcn, established in 1884, with a capital of 300,0lJ0 
francs ($00,000). It has numerous branches and sells not only to its 
members, but to outsiders, the latter paying a higher price. It pub- 
lishes a weekly pai)er.^ Some of the shareholders are not purchasers, 
but invest (*apital for ])rofit. * 

The Liege agricultural syndicate also publishes a journal,® and that 
of (lamj)ine-Herbaye i)ublishes interesting annual reports.’^ 

These syndicates ditfer from the cooperative societies previously men- 
tioned. They are enterprises for selling goods at a profit, the profits 
being divided among the shareholders. The codiierative societies only 
atteiniit to provide their members with goods at the lowest possible 

^ Journal de la contrale d’agricnlture, BruiiBolB. 

2 Revue agroTiomi(iue de Louvain. L’Ing(^nieur agrioole do Gembloux. 

^Bulletin de la Soci(H^^ eeutrale forestiore, BruBseJs. 

‘‘Le progr‘'‘8 apicole, (^barleroi. 

'■* La cooperation agricolc, Laudeu. 

‘‘ Le syndicat agrirole, Li^ge. 

]{apport dll conseil d’admiuistriitiou dii Ryndicat agricole Canipiue-IIerbaye si^r 
]oH operations du syndic .it, Hasselt. 
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cost. The syndicates have considerable inflnence on agricniture. They 
have lowered the price of fertilizers and, consequently, larger quantities 
have been used. Few syndicates have so far been organiz^ for the 
sal^f agricultural products. 

The organization for the sale of seeds at Borsbeke has already been 
mentioned. At Yerviers there is a similar enterxmse fur the sale of 
butter. Cooperative dairies (not under State control) are numerous. 
That of Oostcamp is the most important in the country. It liandles 
16,000 liters of milk daily and is unusually well equipped. It is the 
only dairy in the country with a refrigerating apparatus, and is 
patronized by over 300 farmers within a radius of 10 kilometers (C 
miles). The dairy of Beernem is nearly e<iual to that of Oostcamp. It 
handles about 14,000 liters of milk daily and is operated with great 
satisfaction to the patrons. The latter have increased their herds and 
improved their methods of feeding. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
introduction of coiiperative dairies was opposed by the people. 

A cooperative sugar factory was established two years ago at An vaing, 
in Ilainaut. Tlie patrons of the institution are the shareholders. At 
Micheroux, in Li^ge, there is a coiiperative milling association, and 
there is also one connected with the dairy at Oo.stcainp. A bill has 
recently been passed which i)ermits the establishment of cooperative 
distilleries. These will furnish a market for the crops and the by- 
l)roducts may be utilized for cattle fetjdiug. 

The Belgian agricultural associations which have been described 
have benefited the farmer wherever they have been established. Some 
difficulties are encountered, but by i)er8everance and zeal on the part 
of the i)romoter8 these may be overcome and success attained. Fiach 
a88o<*iatjon is a school of instruction and in a short time becomes self- 
sustaining. Through the united efforts of these associations, the Bel- 
gian farmers have been assisted through the agricultural crisis, and 
they may confidently hoiw for a much better condition in the future. 
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AnEdytical investigationB of the hydrolysis of starch by acids, 

ii. W. IJoLFE and (5. J)EFRKN Amer, Chnn. /SW., :1S (lS9())j No. 10^ 

pp. 869-900^ fuj. /, <hjm8. 7 ). — The experiments of the authors were 
designed to determine w hether tliere is any definite relation between 
the optical rotation and tlie reducing power of the products of the 
hydrolysis of starchj and whether the tliree ])roducts, maltose, dextrose, 
and dextrin, are influenced ])y definite laws. It was found that tliere is 
a constant relation between the rotatory and reducing power of the total 
product even Avhen the starcli is hydrolyzed under very variable con- 
ditions. Tip to a rotation of about 9(P this relation may be expressed by 
a curve corresiionding to the equation: .r'+?/^+4fl8.r — (>46y-l-1580=0, 
where the abscissa^ are the changing values of the rotatory power 
from amylodextrin (Iho'' ) to dextrose =53.5^), and the ordinates 

ar<‘ the reducing jiower (KaHc) when dextrose lOf). 

in connection with this the authors alteinpted to determine the con- 
stituents of commercial starch sugar by means of the Yentzke saccha- 
rimeter, for the ])urj)ose of control in the factory, and give a table for 
calculating the rotatory power of solutions of 7.5 to 1(P Brix. 

The hydrolysis of standi differs from that of sugar and sali^dn since 
starch is insoluble in watcT at the ordinary temperature and the amylq- 
dextrin formed by hot water is somewhat soluble in cold water and 
be(*omes more so as the tenqierature rises. Two reactions have to be 
considered, viz, tin* hydrolysis of dextrin to maltose and the hydroly- 
sis of maltose to dextrose. I f A is tlie dextrin content at the beguiling 
and A — ,r the amount reimvining after the time t, and (* the constant 
depending on the conditions of the hydrolysis we obtain — 


from* which by integration — 

or \ ^og = c, 

A — ,v i Ao — ,r 

the general e(iuation for the tirst ])hasc of the reaiition. The hydrolysis 
of tlie maltose to dc^xtrose is peiuiliar, as it takes jilace simultaneously^ 
with the decomposition of the maltose. In the hydrolysis of the dex- 
trin iho maltose content rises ra])idly to a maximum of 44.1 per cent 
with a rotation of 129 and then falls, while the ^extrose increases 
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steadily. The change in the maltose content can be expressed accu- 
rately only by a complicated equation, and the authors have therefore 
• chosen an approximate formula, which is derived from theexiict differ- 
entials equation : 


dB 

dt 


=C2M. 


M represents the average maltose content during the period of obser- 
vation. When Ml and arc the amounts of maltose during the times 
#, and ti and I>i and the corresjmnding dextrose contents, tlie 

reaction cionstant we obtain : 




or — 



Experimeilts with hydrochloric iund, sulphuric a(dd, oxalic acid, and 
acetic acid, in varying concentration, showed that the coiistants arc sat- 
isfactory and that, therefore, the reaction follows the law of reactions 
of the first class.— w. n. krito. 

Constitution of the carbohydrates of the straw of cereals, 

C. F. Cross and (\ Smith ( 67im. Neics^ 74 ( /W6‘), j). 177 ). — The furfuroids 
of th<‘ ripe straw have the formula OmH loOr,. With phenylhydrazin they 
give' the osazones of iient-oses, and on heating with hydrogen peroxid 
generate much carbonic, acid. The authors conclude from this that they 


have the structural formula CJIhO/ ^ V'112. The sugar obtained by 

hydrolysigs with acid is partially fermented by yeast in neutral solution, 
wjum about 50 ])er cent of tlw furfuroid disappears. The stalks of the 
growing jilant contain a diti’erent class of furfuroids. The osazones 
have a high melting point and Jire luobably hexosazones. The furfu- 
roids obtained by hydrolysis with acids are completely fermented by 
yeasty and give no carbonic acid on heating with hydrogen jicroxid. 
The amount of furfuroids ])resent in the ])laijt changes very little during 
its life, and the authors conclude from this that the furfuroids are the 
primary products of assimilation. — w. H. XRua. 

Investigations on phosphoric acid, M. Bertiielot and (1. Ande^: 
(Compf.Kend. Acad. Set. Paris, 1;J3 {1Sf)6),pp. 773-78^^ ; {1897), No.O, 

pp. ^H)l-^69). — The ])rincipal feature of the work here re])orted was the 
study of methods of distinguishing between the different forms of phos- 
phoric acid. A colorimetric method for this purpose has been suggested 
by Sabatier,^ but it fails to distinguish between orthoidiosjihoric acki 
and i)yro])hosphoric acid. The method which the authors used for 
determining jiyrophosphoric acid is based upon the same principle as 
that described in^ the American Pharmacop<eia and is briefly as 

• lAim. Chim. et Thye., ser. 6, 1889, p. 409. 
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follows: Precipitate in dilute solution with a mixture of magnesium 
clilorid, ammonium clilori^% and ammonium acetate, in the presence of 
a decided excess of acetic acid, keeping the whole for 3 or 4 hours in a 
boiling water bath. By Ihis method pracitically the whole of thefpyro- 
phosphoric acid is precipitated, but the orthophosphonc acid, if present, 
remains in solution. The precipitate is washed, dissolved in nitric acid, 
and the iihosphoiic J?.cid determined by precipitation with magnesia 
mixture in the usurl way. 

It was found that the precipitate obtained by this method from solu- 
tions of inetaphosphoric acid were almost identical with that obtained 
from a solution imre sodium pyro])hosphate. The chemical char- 
acter of Ihe ])recipitate is discussed and investigations on the chemis- 
try of the transformation of the difierent forms of phosphoric acid, 
especially pyrophosphoric acid and inetaphosphoric acid, are reported. 

The determination of potash, A. Mekcier (7iw/. Assod, Belge^ 10 
(1807), pp. 108-105 • ahs. in Analytit, US97)^ No. 254^ p, The 

priiici}>al I’eature of this method is the substitution of mercurous clilo- 
rid for sodium formate in the reduction of the potassium platinum 
chlorid. The method is as follows: Digest 5 or 10 gm. of the substance 
(according to its content of potash) for 1 hour in 500 cc. of cold water, 
and filter; evaiiorato 25 or 50 c<*. of the filtrate to dryness on a water 
bath after the addition of 1 cc. of hydrochloric aiud. Expel ammonium 
coiiipouiids from the residue by gentle ignition, take up in very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and lilter if necessary. Add 10 cc. of 10 per cent 
platiiiic cliolorid solution, evaporate to a sirapy consistency on a 
water batli, cool, and extract with a mixture of 50 ce. of 80 percent 
al<*ohol and 5 cc. of ether. Wasli well on the lilter with the alcohol 
ether and dissolve in boiling w^ater. Bring the solution thus obtained 
to the boiling iioiiit, add mercurous chlorid little by little until a 
deposit forms on the bottom of tlie beaker (1^ gm. are usually suffi- 
cient). Boil live iiiiimtes, allow the ])latiiium to settle, then add 1 to 2 
cc. of hydrochloric aiid, and boil again. Filter; when cold Wash the 
platinum thoroughly with boiling water, and ignite. The potash is 
estimated by multi])lyiiig the w^eight of platinum obtained by 0.4835. 
Results (iosely agreeing with tlie theoretical amounts w^ere obtained by 
this method. 

The carbohydrates of the tubers of Cyclamen europaeum, U. Kayman {Roz- 
pravy (‘VHle alaUemiCy 1S9C,^ 11, yo. SO; ahtt. iu Chem. Cenir. hl,,lS97f 1, Xo,!, p.SSO ). — 
Sev<'nty j^er cent alcohol extracts cyclainoso and cyclamin. Cyclamin is a glncowld 
and yields on hydrolysis cyclaniiretin, CuHikOj, fructose, and a dextrorotatory sugar 
which the author lias calh‘d cyclose. (lyclamose is an amor])hou8 white powder, 
slightly sweet and dcli(juc8c(‘nt. With llCi it gives levulose; the composition is 

C3f.HbiO;,i.-~W'. H. KKUG. 

On the action of alkali solution on the pheuylosazones of di- and polysac- 
charids, C. J. Lininkr (C/iewi. Ztg., JO {1890), p. 70S).— When hot saturated aque- 
ous solutions of the osazoncs of maltose, galactose, and inelihiose are hoiled with 
alkali solution giyoxalosa/oue is formed and separates iu v>mali docks. The same 
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reaction wae observed witb the osazone <if an acbrorKl^xtrin. Gluoosazone is not 
decomposed, llie glyoxalosazone crystallizes in pale yellow shining leaflets or deep 
yellow needles.— w. ii. krug. 

ThA inveraion of sugar solutions wi'di sulphurous acid, K. Stikpki. (Zt9chr, 
Fer. EUhenz, Jnd»f 189€,p, 664), — The numerous experiments show that the inver- 
sion of sugar solutions by sulphurous acid })roceeds according to the Guldberg- 
Waage law.— w. H. kruo. 

Reoent luveatigations on the deoomj^osition of sugar under the influence of 
acids, and especially the production of carbonic acid, Bertuklot and Ani>r^: 
(Ann, Chim. et PhjfB., 1807 ^ JunCjpp, 146-176), 

Researches on arabinose, Berthelot and AndrI^: ( Ann,Chim, el rhiftt., 1807^ June 
pp, 176-184), 

Allotropy of cane sugar, F. G. Wikchmann (Jour, Vhys. Chem., 1 (1800), No, 
S,pp> 69-71, fig. /). 

Isomaltose, H. Ost (Chem, Ztg,, 20(1890), No, 79, pp, 701,702), — Tlie author 
describ(‘8 a simple method of ]>reparing isomaltose. 

The action of chloroform on starch, F. Musset (Pharm, Centralhalle, 17 (1896), 
p, 587; abn, in Chem. Ztg,, 20 (1890), No. 80, Jiepert,, p. 249), 

Precipitation of carbohydrates by neutral salts, R. A. Young (7Voc. Physiol, 
Soc,, 1890- 07, pp. 10-18; abs, in Jour. Chem. Soc. ILondon], 1<SV7, May,p, 236). 

The chemistry of perfumes, J. Passy (Rer, Scicni., ser, 4, 7 (1807), No. 20, pp, 
613-018). 

A new method of obtaining the perfumes of flowers, J. Passy (Compt Rend, 
Acad. 8c\. Paris, 124 (1897), No. 14, pp, 783, 784; also Jiul. Soc, Chbn, Paris, 17-18 
(1897), No. 10, pp. 610, 620), 

R61e of tannin in plants and more especially in fruits, V. (xhzmwAi (Compt. Rend. 
Acad. Sci. Paris, 124 (1897), No, 20, pp. 1100-1100). 

A color reaction of gallic acid and tannin, E. Harnack (Arch. Pharm., 234 

(1806), No. 7,p, 637), 

On the solubility of the red coloring matter of wine and on the sterilization 
of fruit musts, A. Rosenstiehl (Rul, Soc. Chim. Paris, 17-18 (1807), No. 10, pp. 625- 
629), 

Observations on the decomposition of perozid of hydrogen by silver ozid, 

Bekthkum* (Ann. Chim. et Phys., 1897, June, pp. 217-132), 

• On the alkaloids of lupine seeds, E. Sc’hmidt (Arch. Pharm., 236 (1807), pp. 102, 
100, '218, 229; abs. in (liem. Ztg., 21 (1807), No. 30, lUperl., p. 110). 

Contributions to the chemistry of animal fats, C. Amtuor and I. Zink (Ztschr, 
analyt. ilicm., 50 (1807), p. 1; abs. in Centr. U. agr. Chem., ‘20 (1897), No. 4, jtp. ‘237- 
230). — The author describes and gives the composition of several animal fats which 
are n#t well known. 

The determination of starch in cereals, L. JjINDet (Rul. Soc, Chim. Paris, ser. 3, 
16-10 (1890), p. 1163; abs. in Chem. Centbl,, 1897, /, No. 4, p, 208). — The author gives 
the following method: About 10 gm. of the ground cereal are digested at 40 to 50^^ C. 
for 12 to 14 hours with a solution which contains 1.5 per cent IICl and 2 per cent 
pepsin. The starch is then washed out on silk bolting cloth, a little mercuric chlorid 
added to the wash water to present feriiieutatiou, the starcli collected on a tured 
filter, dried iirst at 50^', finally at 105^', and weighed. — w. ii. kkug. 

Note on Wechsler’s method for the separation of fatty acids, A. W. Crossley 
(Jour. Chem. Soc. ^London^, 1897, May, pp. 680-684). 

The determination of sugar in fermented worts and the unfermentable 
•residue of' the Saaz, Frohberg, and Logos yeasts, K. Prior (Payer Bran, Jour., 
0 (1890), p. 373; Centr, Bl. Baht. u. Par., 2. Abt., 2 (1890), p. 669; abs. in Chcin. Ztg.^ 
20 (1890), No. 94, Bepert., p. 277). 

The determination of sugar in chocolate, X. Rocijues (Iter. luteniat. Falsi/., 9 
(1890), J). 198; abs. U^Chtm. Centbl., 1897, 1, No, 4, p. 208). 
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On the determination of oxygen in the air and in water, D. A. Kreiber {Zisohr, 
anorgan. Chem., IS {1897), No. n, p, 418; ahs, in Chem. Ztg., SI {1897), 17, Hepert, 
p. 44). 

The determination of alkaline hydroxide and carbonates, G. Lunge {^Uch\ 
angvw. ('hem., 1897, No. 'J, pp. 41, 4S). — The article ih similar to that by Kiister ^ and cor- 
roborates his results. 

Determination of potash and phosphoric acid in fodders, H. W. Wiley ( hmv. 
Amej\ Chew. Soc., in {ISfO, A'o. 4j pp. S20-SSS).—k. much more rapid method than 
the official method for analysis of ash. The article is concise and can not well be 
abstracted.— F. w. mouse. 

A method for the separation of aluminum from iron, Y. A. Goocii and F. S. 
Havens {Ztxchr. anorgan. Chew., IS {189/), Xo. 6, pp. 488-440). — The separation is 
effected by the insolubility of aluminum chlorid in a mixture of ether and concen- 
trated liydroc'hloric acid saturated with hydrochloric-acid ^as, while ferrous chlorid 
is rea<Uly soluble in such a sidiition. The details of the method aro easily executed 
and the results satisfactory. — i . w. morse. 

On the determination of citrate -soluble phosphoric acid in Thomas slag by 
means of free citric acid, M. Passon (Ziechr. angeiv. Chem., 1890, No.J2,pp. 677, 678). — 
Th(‘ author substitutes free citric acid for Waji^ner’s solution. The most practicable 
strength of acid was loiiud to be 2.8 per cent, used at the rate of 7 i>art8 by weight 
of citrie acid to 5 parts of slag, i. e., 500 ee. solution to 10 gm. slag. — r. w. MOUSE. 

Automatic gas shut off upon breaking water connection, II. Michaelis ('C7»m. 
Zig., U {1897), No. 21, p. 194, fig. /). — The gas cock is operated by a lever which car- 
ries a funnel on one end and a counterpoise on the other of such weight as to balance 
the i'unuel when it is full ot‘ water. There is a constant How of water from the water 
pipe through the fuuuel, when desired, the lullow and outffow being so adjusted as 
to keep the funnel full, and eonse<jueutly the lever in a hori/ontal position, v\ hicli 
leav’es the gas connections ojien. When the water connections are broken, for any 
reason, the funnel cni]>tics itself and the counteriioise moves the lover, thus shutting 
off the gas. — J. T. andkuson. 

Some apparatus foi the technical analytical laboratory, K. S. Johnson {Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soe., 19 {1897), ISo. 4, pp. J81-:9i), fign. (1). — Although devised for an Iron 
and steel laboratorv, part of the a])paratuN, especially those forms for the rapid 
incasiiremeiit of leaiiimts and for eontinuous filtration of lari;e volumes of solutioii, 
would he equally .'idvantagcous in an experiiiieiit statiou laboratory. — i . w. MORSE. 

Anew extraction apparatus, T. (»i NriiEit (Chem. Zig., .7 {1891)^ No. 19, pp. 169, 
J70,fign. 2). — This is more ]>roporly a m*w stand or siiiqiort for an (‘xtraction set or 
battery. The e\ti action ilusks, arranged in a row ov er gas hurniTs, n*st on asbestos 
plates or pii'ccs of wire gauze, Mhich are index>endently adjustable in the frame. 
The wooden hU]>i>orts for the condensers are divided longitudinally into halves 
clamiied together for coiin euience of adjustmmit to the eondensers. 'Ihese supports 
may be elain])ed to the uprights at an> desired lieight, and hence ma> he used with 
extraction flasks of any si/e.— .i. 'i. am>ki:son. 

Rules and taiiff for agricultural chemical examinations at the chemical con- 
trol statiou in Christiania, Norway {Tidsslr. norske Landhr., 4 {1897), pp. IS'i-hli). 


BOTANY. 

The evolution of heat by wounded plants, II. M. Kichards 
{Ann, Hot,, 11 {lSf)7),No, tl, pp. — The autlior coiulucted an 

extended series of experiments with i)otatoes, kohl rabi, carrots, onions, 
eneiinibers, radislies, inul the leaves of Diervilla ami Liriodendroii, the 

i/tschr. anorgan. Cliem., la (1897), >so. 1, p. 127, 
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object of tb^ investigation being to establish the fact of a rise in tem- 
perature, if any followed wounding of the jdant tissues; and in the 
second place to determine the curve of the change of temperature. The 
prinStpal apparatus used in this experiment was the thermoelectric 
element in connection with a mirror galvanometer. The apparatus and 
details of the experiment are fully described. 

Numerous precautions were found necessary to avoid error, and care 
was taken to eliminate as far as possible all sources of error. All the 
plants were kept in a saturated atmosphere to i)reveiit wilting and also 
to avoid changes of temperature due to evaporation. 

As a control for the thermo electric method, experiments we.re also 
carried on with a simide form of calorimeter by which the temperature 
curve of most of the plants could be determined. The results secured 
with this apparatus were of a contirmatory nature. 

Most of the author’s exiieriments were conducted with ])otatoes, and 
it was found that there was no difference in temperature between the 
out surfaces and the uninjured potato immediately after injury; but 
about two hours after wounding there was an indication of a rise in 
temperature, whicdi steadily increased until the maximum was reached 
in the injured jdant. 

An important source of error which must be guarded against in such 
experiments is the use of unhealthy potatoes, it hav ing been found that 
a very small rotten spot which had no inttuence on the general temper- 
ature of the tuber would, under the conditions of the experiment, affect 
the temperature very sensibly. The greatestditlerence betwi‘en injured 
and uninjured potatoes found was 0.4^^ i\ it was also found that old 
potatoes showed a greater ditfcrence between living and dead tissue 
than the new ones only recently taken from the grou nd. This is readily 
explained by the fact that the old imtatoes are just emergirg from 
their resting period, while the new ones are entering a period of quies- 
cence, when the metabolui jirocesses are x ery low. 

It was shown that the intluen(*e of tlie wounding in the case of the 
potatp extends to a very little distance from the point of irritation. 
The generalization just given applies e(|ually well to the radishes, the 
kohl rabi, the cucumber, and the carrot, but for onion bulbs the effect 
of injury was more widely distributed. 

The experiments with leaves, which were made in a bell glass calo- 
rimeter, showed that the maximum increased temperature was reached 
much more readily than in the experiment s with fleshy obje(*ts. In four 
and one-half hours after injury the leaves of Liriodendron were O.To^ i), 
warmer than the uninjured ones. On the next day there was but little 
difference in temi>erature, shortly after which time the injured leaves 
died. 

From these experiments it would appear that plants, like animals, 
respond to the stimulus of injury by an attemi)t to rally from it, and 
tjie rallying is accompanied by somewhat the same symptoms. The 
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reaction in the cane of plants is not absolutely as marked as with the 
higher animals, but when comparisons are made between'the ordinary 
temx>erature of plants and the surrounding medium the rise in tempera- 
ture alter injury is as great, if not greater, than in the case of anrlhals. 

Summarizing the results of his experiments, the author states that 
(1) there is a certain rise in temperature of the adjacent tissue follow- 
ing the wounding of plants; (2) this reaction runs a definite course, 
attaining its maximum some twenty-four hours after injury; (3) the 
maximum rise in temperature due to injury of all the plants investi- 
gated was between two and three times the difterence in tem^ieratare 
between the living and dead tissue of the same plants; (4) in potatoes 
and similar massive tissues the effect is local, while in onion bulbs a 
much greater extent of tissue is affected. 

Assimilatory inhibition of plants, A. J. Ewart [Jour. lAnn. 8oc. 
Bot.^ SI [1897)^ No, 219j pp. 55i-57(j), — In continuation of his previous 
work upon this subject,^ the author gives the effects of continued 
absence of light and carbon dioxid upon assimilation, both these agen- 
cies being omitted from tlie previous jiaper. 

After describing and commenting at length upon the numerous experi- 
ments conducted, the author gives the following conclusions: 

Cbloroplastids developed in darkness, whether they bocome green or are etiolated, 
may posscHs a fairly active power of assimilation corresponding to their size and 
depth of coloration. The power of assimilation is absent while the etiolated leaf is 
still (iiiite young, and iinally disapiiears again after the loaf has been kept for a long 
time in darkness, ov(‘u though abundant supplies of food material may be present, 
l^itiolated leaves exposed to light in an atmosphere deprived of all carbon dioxid 
turn green and may acquire a quite active power of assimilation, which, however, 
soon begins to weaken and is in most eases rapidly lost. The stoppage of assimila- 
tion may take place while the chloro]dastids are still normal in appearance; but in 
all cases a visible change in appearance and coloration is finally x>roduced. From 
the first condition recovery is generally, but from the second only rarely, possible. 
Assimilatory cells or tissues, therefore, which are jirevented from assimilating by 
being kept in darkness, or by being exposed to light in an atmosphere deprived of 
all carbon dioxid, r(»ta in their potential power of assimilation only for** a given 
length of time, which is, th<*<»ther conditions being similar, shorter in the latter case 
than in the i'ormer, and which is in each case mainly dependent upon the hereditary 
nature of the given plant.’' 

New epecies of fungi, J. li. Eli.is and U. M. Evkkiiart {Amer. NaUy SI {1897), 
No. oOJypp. 4JC)~430 ). — Notes and de8erjj)tion8 are given of 20 species of fungi from 
vari ns localities. 

New West Indian fungi, .1. B. Ellih and F. i). Kelsey {Torrey Bui., 24 {1897), 

No. 4, pp. 2J',~209). 

Concerning the present systematic classifioation of fungi, G. Lindau {Bo%. 

Cenlr. BL, 70 {tS07), No. 1, pp. 2-12). 

Numerical vaiiatlon of parts in Ranunculus repens, J. TI. Pledge (Nat. Sol., 

10 {1S97), No. 62, pp. S2S-3'J8 J\<jh. 4). 

How flowers attract insects, F. Plateau {Bal. Acad. Roy. Sci. BeJg., «er. 3, 23 
{1897), No. 1, pp. 17-41 ; ahn. ifi Bot. 7Ay., 29 {1897), No. 7, pp. 108-109). 

All ecological study of the genus Talinum with descriptions of two species^ 
J W. llARsnnEiUJEK {Torrey Bui., 24 {1897), No. 4, pp. 178-1,%^^, pi. 1). 

» Jour. Lmu, tSoc. Bot, 30 (1896), No. 217, p. 36*1 (E. 8. It., 8, p. 287). 
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BofeMiioal eacaminations of peat aamplea {Tidsekr, norgke Zandbr,, 4 {1897), pp, 

Tbe pByaiologioal importance of phosphoric acid in the organism of the sugar 

beet^. Stoklasa {Ncue Ziaohr, Riibenz, Ind., 38 {1897), No. 15, pp. 168-177). 

Stray &a chlorophyll, J. Stoklasa {BuJ. Soo. Chim. Paris, 17-18 {1897), No. 10, 
pp. 6S0—6SS)* 

Recent Investigationa relating to root tubercles of leguminous plants, C. 
Naudin {Joun, Agr. Prat., 61 {1897), I, No. 14, pp. 401-496 ). — A r^Bam6 of the more 
important reoeut literature. 

Concerning the grafting of Heiianthus annuus and H. laetiflorus, L. Daniel 
( Compt. liend, Acad. Sci. Paris, 134 {1897), No. 16, pp. 866-869). 

Concemingt agar-agar cultures of algae and amoeba, N. Tischutkin {Centr. Bl. 
BaU. u. Par., M. AhU, 2 {1897), No. 7-8, pp. 183-188). 

Concerning the nutrition of Cladochytrium pulposum, P. Vuillkmin {Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Sok Pans, 124 {1897), No. 17, pp. 005-007). 

A new method for the study of the emission of liquids by plants, M. ('oknu 
{Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 124 {1807), No. 13, pp. 666-660). 

The olegodynamic phenomena of plant and animal cells, (). Israel and T. 
Kungmann {Arch. Path. Anat. u. Physiol., 147 {1897), p. 2; ahs. m Cheni. Ztg., 21 
{ISO?), No. 20, ilcpert., p. 81). 

The assimilatory energy of blue and violate rays of the spectrum, F. G. Kohl 
{Bvr. dent. hot. Oesell., 15 {1807), p. Ill; aba. in Chem. Ztg., 21 {1897), No. 39, 
Beperi., p. 117). 

Cross fertilisation, D. Coates {California Fruit Grower, 20 {1897), No. 18, p. 6 ). — 
A popular paper embodying the results of experiments j)reviou8ly rei)orted. 


METEOEOLOOT. 

Annual anmmary of meteorological observationB in the United 
States, 1896 ((/• S. Dept. Agr.y Weather Bureaxi, Monthhf Weather 
EerieWy 24 {1896), No. 13, pp. 487-196, charts 5). — This number of the 
Heview is devoted to iiii {iiiiiual summary of observations on atmos- 
pheric pressure, temi)erature, i)recipitation, wind movement, cloudi- 
ness, and other meteorologicial phenomena “based upon data received 
from about 3,000 stations occu])ied by regular and voluntary observers 
of the Weather Bureau, Canadian data received by the cooperation of 
Prof. R. F. IStupart, and Mexican data received by the coiiperation of 
Dr. ]\f, Bdrcena, the director of the central meteorological observatory 
of Mexico.^ The data are given in tables and charts and summarized 
in the text. 

*‘The lowest annual averages within the United States were: Williston, 37.6; 
Moorhead, 37.7; nisiiiarch, 38.9; Sault Ste. Mario, 39..5; Duluth, 39.6; Havre, 39.7. 
For (^anada: TMnee Albert, 30.5; Battlofind, 31.1; White Kiver, 31.2; Minnedosa, 
31.6. The highest averages were : Key West, 76.4 ; J iipiter, 73.4 ; Yuma, 73.1 ; Tampa, 
71.4; for Canada, Hart fax, 43.2; Charlottetown, 43.1; Yarmouth, 43. 

“ The mean annual temperature was above the normal at nearly all stations. The 
largest departures were in the middle slope and the west Gulf States. The annual 
temperatures wore below normal in the Florida Peninsula and on the north Pacific 
Coast and in portions of Now England. . . . 

** In general maximum temperatures exceeding 105 occurred as follows : Yuma, 117 ; 
Pheenix, 115; Fresno, ^11 ; Red Bluff, 109; Fort Smith, 107 ; Shreveport and Wichita, 
H>6. The absolute maximum for the whole country was 117 at Yuma, Mliiimum 

3612— Np. 1 3 
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teroperatnreB of —25 or more oocurrod at Havre, —33 ; Lander, —31 ; Northfield, *-410; 
Moorhead, — ^28; Willistoa and Idaho Falls, — ^26; Bault Ste. Mario/ Dulnth, Miles 
City, -25. 

''The regions of large annual ranges of temperature were as usual the north^ mid- 
dle, and south Pacific slopes and the Missouri Valley. The stations of small annual 
range were: Hatteras, 76; Key West, 38; Tatoosh Island, 48; Eureka, 45; Point 
Reyes Light, 51. 

"The accumulated departures of average monthly temperatures ftoai the normal 
values show that there was a steady diminution in the deficit with which the year 
began in tho Atlantic and Culf States, generally turning into a surplus before the 
end of the year. In other sections of the country the year began with an excess of 
temperature which generally increased steadily until the close. The greatest deficit 
for the year was : — 0.77, Florida Peninsula. The greatest excesses for the year were : 
The middle slope, -f 2.07 ; Abilene, -|-2.19. . . . 

" The greatest precipitation was : Tatoosh Island, 100.8 ; Astoria, 94.8 ; Fort Canby, 
78.6; East Clallam, 78.1. The least was: Yuma, 2.6; San Biego, 8.7; El Paso, 9.3; 
Pueblo, 10.8. 

"An annual rainfall above 60 inches occurred on small portions of the coast of 
Florida and Alabama, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, as also along the entire coast 
of Oregon and W^ishington. An annual rainfall of less than 10 incites occurred in 
southern California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, western New Mexico, and northern 
Arizona. 

'*The accumulated departures of total monthly nrecipitalion from the normal 
values show that a steadily increasing deficit has prevailed over tho Atlantic Btates, 
Ohio Valley, and lake region ; but elsewhere a slight excess has accumulated. The 
large total annual deficits were the west Gulf States, 12.50; South Atlantic States, 
10.70. The largest accumulated exco8.s was north Pacific, 10.10. . . . 

"The greatest frcfj lien cies [of thunder Htoruis] per station per year were: Florida, 
27.9; North Carolina, 25.3; Missouri, 22.9; Tennessee, 20.5. The smallest frequencies 
wore: California, 3.8; Montana, 5,0; Oregon, 2.7; Washington, 2.2.” 

Monthly Weather Review {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau^ 
Monthly Weather Beview^ J35 (itS.97), Bos. 1, pp. 1-42^ cha^'ts 7; 2^ pp, 43- 
84 j charts 7; 3, pp. 85-121 j charts 6 ). — Besides the iisuiil nieteorological 
summaries, No, 1 contains special articles on cloud observations and 
measurements at the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, Milton, 
Massachusetts, by A. L. Rotch; excessive precipitation in the United 
States, by A. J. Henry; memorable snowstorms in South Dakota, by 
S. W. Glenn; and international cloud observations at Atlanta, by F. L. 
Blake; and notes by the editor on an early history of the thermometer 
and bjirometer, Mexican climatological data, meteorology in the public 
schools, and the value of the meter and yard. 

No. 2 contains a special contribution on wind nomenclature, by F. W. 
Proctor, and the following notes by the editor: Suggestions to observ- 
ers, fall of ail aerolite iu Arizona, cycles in meteorology, the develop- 
ment of the kite by European scientists, Mexican climatological data, 
chemical composition of the upper air, meteorological notes by Capt. 
William Scoresby, jr., and opening of navigation in Canada. 

No. 3 contains notes by the editor on ice in Kennebec River; fire at 
Huron, South Dakota,; the stereoscopic study of clouds; Mexican clima- 
tological data; a monument to Buys-Ballot; and suggestions to 
observers. 
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On tbe oatuies of isgtuy from frosts, F. F. Bextukiko and A. 
Mayeb (Fofsch. Oeb. agr. Phys.^ 19 {189f))j Fo. 4-5, pp. J85-d94j pi. 1).— 
Three conditions affecting the lowering of the freezing point in plants 
were^studied, namely, the capillary structure of the vessels carrying 
the j)lant sap, the effect of dissolved matter, and the influence of under- 
cooling {UnterlcUhlung).^ In the first the freezing point of the juice of 
yew leaves and various artificial solutions was tested in capillary tubes 
varying in size from 8 to 64.3 square deeimilliineters. In case of the 
yew sap the average lowering of the freezing point due to capillarity 
was 5.30 0, The average lowering of the freezing point due to dis- 
solved matter was 1.3^, while that due to undercooling was 2.2*^. 

Meteorology at Alnarp, Sweden, 1894-96, M. Wkiiiitll {Tidtikr. hamltmdny 17 
{1890), pp. 867-870, 892S94). 

The weather in Denmark, 1895-96, V. W. Janf/kn ( TUIsskr. handokon, 16 {1897), 
pp. lJl-140). 

Phenological observations, 1894, E. Iiink {Jicr. Ohcrheits. (lea. Nat, u, JJeilk., 
1806, Aug. iPp. 70-94), „ 

Recent phenological literature, E. Iiink (lUr. Obtrhesa, (ica. Sat, u. Udlk,, 
1890, Aug,, pp, 95-99 ). — Continued from page 14 of the thirtieth report of IhiH society. 

Phenological observations, 1895, and other contributions to phenology, E. 
Iiink {B&i\ Oberhess, Ova, Nat, u, Jleilk,, 1896, Aug,, pp, 119-15(t),— 'V\\\^ iTn-ludes. 
besides observations according to tbe Hoflinsin-Tlino plan, notes on recent phenoltjg- 
ical literature and suggestious r(‘g}irding phenological obs(‘rvations. 

Results of rain, river, and evaporation observations made in New South 
Wales during 1895, II. C. Kussell {Dvpi, Pub. Inatr, Sidney, 1896, pp, 199, dgms, 4, 
map 1), 

SOILS. 

The soils of the Hagerstown valley, 0. W. Doksey {Maryland 
Sta. Bitl. dl^pp. 189-209 ). — The jirogrcss made iu tlie classification and 
stjidy of the soils of Maryland'* is explained and mechanical analyses 
are given of soils and subsoils of 7 typical corn lands, 8 wheat lauds, 
and 0 grass lands of the limestone area of this region, 3 sanqiles of 
subsoil on tbe Hudson liiver shales, and 4 from the peach lands on 
Camlgiaii sandstone. 

•‘(1) As tb« soils of the State have been classilied into a number of distinct tyjies 
dill’eriug in origin and agricultural value, there is need of detailed study upon each 
of these types to determiini the local variations which were not considered in the 
geiKTal clasHiti(‘atiou. 

“(2) In the Hagerstown valley there are 3 principal rock formations which give 
rise to 5 distinct soil types, all dillVring in their r^dations to agricultim*. 

(3) The Cambrian sandstone soils derived from the decay of the hitish Cambrian 
sandstone are shallow, stony soils which occupy a narrow strip along the base of 
the niu(» Kidgo Mountains. These soils are the center of the mountain peacli indus- 
try which has of late years come into consub'rahle proniincnce. 

• ^'(4) The Hudson Eiver shales upon decomposition give rise to a light yellow soil 
which, though shallow and easily washed away, is roiiiarkahly fertile when the 

’Cooling below the freezing point without solidification by keeping the solution 
perfectly <iuiet and nob introducing any foreign body to set up crystallization. 

•®8ee also Maryland Sta. Bui. 21 (E. S. li., 5, p. 162;. 
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depth of the soil is takt^D into consideration. These soils iu good seasoM, with 
careful treatment, produce fair yields of wheat, corn, and grass, and Ihe ealtiyatioD 
of x>cachos and other fruits is profitably carried on. 

(5) The Trenton limestone givt‘8 rise to the finest type of heavy clay soils, ^hiob 
consist of the insoluble residue after the lime carbonate has bee.n removed in solu- 
tion by the percolating rains. These soils, on account of the favorable conditions 
they maintain for the growing crops, are well suited to general agriotiltural pur- 
poses. They may, since their texture and relation to the various crops vary so 
materially, be classified into corn, wheat, and giass lands. 

*^(6) The corn lands in tlie limestone area are the lightest in te(8i»ure and on 
account of their loose, nudlow condition are especially adapti^d to the cultivation 
of corn. Too loose and sandy for the heaviest yields of wheat, they do not retain 
sufficient moisture for a heavy growth of grass, although both of these crops are 
raised. 

** (7) The wheat lands present a typo of soil which has a heavier top soil, while the 
stifi clay is not so far from tlie surface as it is in the corn lands. The soils are well 
drained and contain a considerable amount of fragments of disintegrated rock. 
They produce the finest quality of bright, heavy w^beat, and a little more grass 
than the light, loamy corn soils, but the production of corn is much less. 

‘^(S) The grass lands occupy the lower levels wher(^ the finest soirparticles have 
aecuniulated which have' been wa8h(‘d down from the suvronuding slopes. These 
soils are still*, heavy clay, which always retain siiflieient moisture for a heavy 
growth of grass. They are too still* for corn, and wheat is apt to run to straw, 
besides there is a tendency to disease on such moist lands.’' 

The determination of free humus acids in moor soils, B. Tackk 

((■‘hem. Ztt/., 21 (/W>~), A’o. 20, pp. 174, 17i>,figit. /). — The acid reaction of 
certain moor soils is attributable mainly to tlieir humus acids or acid 
hnmates. The iiro]toscd method is based on the fact that these acid 
substanc-es deconiitose neutral carbonates with the evolution of carbon 
dioxid. As theosygon of the air tends to decomimse those substances, 
forming c,arbou dioxid, the ordinary atmosphere must be replaced by 
one of hydrogen or someotlier inert substance during the course of the 
exi)eriment. The apparatus used by the author (^insists essentially «f 
a hydrogen generator with wash bottles, a decomposition flask, and an 
absorption tube. The soil rnadt^ into a paste with 100 to 200 cc. of 
Avater, is put into the decomposition flask, which is then connected with 
the empty absori)tion tube on the one, hand and with the hydrogem gen- 
erator on the other, and a current of hydrogen jiassed through for an 
liour to oxpol both oxygen and carbon dioxid from the apparatus. 
Then without iiitei rupting the flow of hydrogen, 100 w.. of a fifth or 
tenth normal solution of sodium hydroxid is introduced into the 
absorption tube, and an excess of «-aleium (sarbouate in the condition 
of paste, into the flask with the soil. The current of hydrogen is 
allowed to pass for three hours, wheu the contents of the absorption 
tubes are washed into a suitable vessel and its alkalinity determined 
by Winkler’s method, by adding barium c,hlorid and then titrating with 
fifth or tenth normal hydrochloric acid, using pheuolthaleiu as an 
indicator. The amoiml of carbon dioxid liberated by the acids of the 
soil is thus determined. — .i. r. anueu.son. 
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Some notes concerning the nitrogen content of soils and humns, 

E. Fulmer*( Washington 8ta. Bui. 23 j pp. 19 ). — Investigations relating 
to the importance of humus in the soil are briefly reviewed, and analy- 
ses showing humus, total nitrogen, nitrogen in humus, total phosphoric 
acid, phosphoric acid in humus, potash, lime, iron oxid, and organic 
matter are reported for 53 samples of soil from the following counties: 
Spokane, Jeiferson, San Juan, Okanogan, Whitman, Whatcom, Kitsap, 
Skagit, Yakima, King, Thurston, Snohomish, Island, Clallam, Clarke, 
and Pierce. 

^^Hilgard’s conclusion that any soil in which the hnmns contains less than 2.5 per 
cent of nitrogen is to be suspected of ^ nitrogen hungriness ’ seems to be fully verified 
by ftli® author’s] results. 

“The very greut difference found by Ililgard and Jaffa between the percentages 
of humic nitrogen in arid soils, and in soils of humid regions, is not fully confirmed 
by this work, although the samples of arid soils tested were too few to warrant any 
ooncliision.” 

The attempt is made to trace the relationship between the total nitro- 
gen and the nitrogen in the humus, but a comparison of actual deter- 
minations of nitrogen with the calculated amounts does not show very 
concordant results. 

On the improvement of retentive clays: Drainage of the 
so-called ^^hardpan” lands of southern Illinois, E. Davenport 
(Illinois 8fa. Bui. 4(i^pp. 857-~3G2).-~Jt is claimed that the soil of south- 
ern and southwestern Illinois is largely the resultant of the action of 
two great glaciei s, the first of which left a deposit of impalpable clay 
and sand through which water makes its way so slowly that it is classed 
as an impervious soil the second in its descent covered deeply with 
a mixture of bowlder clay, sand, and gravel the older and thinner de- 
posit . . . left by the lirst glacier.’’ The heavy and retentive subsoil is 
linown in this region as hardi>an, and when it comes to the surface it 
constitutes a ‘‘ scald” or stick spot.” Notwithstanding their unfa- 
vorable physical condition, these soils are very fertile. 

Mechanical analyses of 2 sarafflesof these soils and of 1 samide from 
the station for comparative purposes are given in tlie following table: 


Meohanical analynea of ujniletl soil. 




1 Odin soil. 

1 Edgewood soil. I 

Station soil. 

IS'anieof particles. 

Size of particleH. 

Surface. 

Subsoil 
20 in. 

Surface. 

Siibnoil 
15 in. 

Surface. 

Subsoil 
15 in. 


Mm. 

Vet cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ee^it. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Gravel 

More than 2 

2 — 0. r> 



0.19 


1. 02 

1.00 

Grits 

i.o:i 

0.44 

1.64 

0. 72 

6. 01 

6.85 

Course sand 

0. 6 — . 2 

3. 78 

1.52 

7.66 

2. 31 

23. 69 

28. 71 

Pine sand 

.200— .000 

8. 38 

3. 98 

7.64 

3 72 

9.48 

9. 94 

Coarse silt 

.000— .025 

45. 01 

32. 61 

45.14 

30. 40 

27 35 

23.31 

Pine silt 

.026— .010 

19. 01 

16 48 

16.05 

12.02 

9.75 

8.ai 

Dust 

.010— .002 

11.44 

10.08 

9.22 j 

10.01 

7 96 

7.36 

Clay 1 

Less than . 002 

10. 78 

34.44 

12. 08 1 

39. 77 

14.57 

14. 46 

Organic matter ' 

• 

99. 43 
6.63 

99. .55 
6.07 

99. 62 
4. 12 

98. 95 
6.87 

99. 83 
7.40 

100 00 
4.90 


' Organic mailer equals loss on ignition of water-free soil. 
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These analyses show the predoininance of very fine soil particles, 
esi)ecially in the subsoil, and explain the retentive power of the soils 
for water. In order to improve their physical condition it was decided 
to resort to a test of draina^fe. For this j^urposc^ one of the most refrac- 
tory spots pro(‘urable was selected at Edgewood and 3J-inch tile were 
laid 2J ft. deep in lines oO ft. apart. A record is given of the rainfall 
and the flow from the drains from the time the work was finished, 
March to July 11), LSOO. The rainfall was ]>rom])tly carried off by 
the drains and the physical (*ondition of the soil was improved. 

arosis of and of uiulrninod land yu*ld(‘d com and stover as follows; 
Undraiiicd, 2,215 lbs. of ears and 1,570 lbs. of stover; tiled, 2,711 lbs. of ears and 
l,9(W)lb8. of stover. 'J'his is 22 p< p cent increase of corn and 26 per cent increase 
of stover on tbo tiled portion. ... 

‘Mt y(*t remains to learn if drains will eudnr<*, but the closest ob8ei*vation has 
failtMl to find si^ns of destruction. But little silt appears at the outlet and none 
has scdiled in the tile alon*;!; the course of the drain. . . . 

experiene<‘ of the ;^ear indicates that 50 ft. or oven 100 ft. apart is unnec* 
essarily close for lines oi tile even in these so-called inijiervioiis soils. 

The relation between the underground and the cultivated soil. A. Hklland 
(Tulsslr, Komle J.andhr,, 4 (1801). pp. IfO-lCI). 

On the industiial utilization of peat marshes in Sweden, Denmark, Northern 
Germany, and Holland, A. Dal (Ttdf^slr. norale Landbr., 4 (1807)tpp» 70-91). 

FERTILIZERS. 

Experiments with urine and liquid manure, 1889-’95, N. A. 

IlANSKN (Tidsslr. LauddlcoUj 15 Jro-.W;). — Tlie experiments 

liere reported were conducted at I >alum Agricultural S(*hool, Denmark, 
and were a continuation of those noted in E. H. H., 5, jip. 523-525. 
The results obtained corroborated in general the conclusions drawn 
from the earlier Avork. The greatest losses of liquid manure and '>f 
nitrogen in storage were found to occur during the summer months, 
viz, 1 and 2 jier cent for liqui<l maiiiiro and nitrogen, respectively, 
against 0.2 and 1.5 jier cent during the spring and early summer 
montlis, and 0.2 and 1.2 iier c ent during fall and winteix The bes^*; time 
for applying liijuid manure was found to be during April on grass land, 
and April and July on roots. Takiug the yield of hay on plats fertil- 
ized with liquid maiiuie during April at 100, the yields from similar 
j)Jats fertilized during other months Avere as follows: September, 47 ; 
October, 43^ T^oveinber, 07; Januaiy, GO; March, SI; May, 77; July, 
42; August, 23. For roots (also taking the yield when manured in 
April as 100) the figures Avere, May, 80; June, 00, July, 100; August, 
74 (average, 1889-^05). 

Jaquid manure applied between the rows in root fields in every trial 
produced better results than Avere obtained from the same quantities 
spread over the whole field. Theyiehls by the former inetlnxl of appli- 
cation during the different months laang placed at, 100, those obtained 
by the latter method Avere, when a])plied in June, 80; July, 78, and 
August, 28. 
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StDine urvM, yield and compoeition . — The urine of 30 pigs was saved 
during 3 cdusecutive da^s in March and July, 1893; The main results 
of weighings and partial analyses are given in the following table: 


Yield and composition of swine urine. 


Dates of observation. 

Average data for 
pigs. 

Amount 
of urine 
during 8 
days. 

Nitrogen 

Calculated yields 
per year. 

Age. 

Weight 
per head. 

in urine. 

Urine. 

1 

Nitrogen. 

March 6~8 

July 2S-31 

Averages 

Months. 

7 

8 

Pounds. 

145 

228 

Pounds. 

357.5 
1, 339. 3 

Per cent. 
0.360 
.210 

Pounds. 
1,450 
5, 432 

Pounds. 

5.21 

11.41 

n 

187 

848. 4 

.242 

3, 441 

8.31 


The average specific gravity of the urine was 1.017 ; the urine col- 
lected during March contained 0.360 per cent of nitrogen, 0.077 per 
cent of phosphoric acid, and 0.256 per cent of i>ota8h. Only nitrogen 
determinations were made in the samples collected during the summer 
months. — F. w. woll. 

Are the chemical substances used in sterilizing human excre- 
ment injurious to agricultural plants and to the beneficial organ- 
isms of the soil? n. Peterman (Jour. Agr. Prat.j 61 (1897)j J, Nos. 15y 
pp. 521-535^ fig. 1; 16 j pp. 55S--561^ fig. 1 ). — A detailed account is given of 
the results of experiments which show that mixtures of solid and liquid 
human excrement were comidetely sterilized by treatment with sul- 
phuric acid, phosphoric acid, aqueous extract of superphosphate, cop- 
per sulphate, zinc sulphate, zinc chlorid, and lysol at rates of from 1 
to 1 J per cent. When such sterilized manure was used at the rate of 
from 9 to 11 tons per acre, the germination of flax, colza, oats, wheat, 
corn, beets, and clover was not interfered with and neither the quantity 
nor quality of the potatoes and corn was injuriously affected. The 
treated manure did not arrest the action of the nitrifying organisms 
nor those living in symbiosis in the tubercles of the lupine. The amount 
of nitric, nitrogen produced in soils treated with the sterilized manure 
was as large as that to which unsterilized manure was applied and 
lupines grown in the different soils were abundantly supplied with root 
tubercles. In the author’s opinion, the four most economical preserva- 
tives are copper sul])hate, zinc sulphate, zinc chlorid, and phosphoric 
acid. Of these phosphoric acid seems preferable on account of its 
effectiveness combined with its cheapness. 

Commercial fertilizers, H. A. Huston (Purdue University Special 
Bui, May, 1897, pp. 8). — Analyses and valuations of 350 samples of 
fertilizing materials are reported, accompanied by notes on the extent 
of the fertilizer trade in Indiana, quality of the fertilizers sold, and 
on valuation. 

^^The estimated sahs of commercial fertilizers in Indiana during 1896 amounted to 
42,000 tons. This an apparent decrease of 3,000 tons from the estimated sales in 
1896, The decrease is, I believe, only apparent, for it now seems probable that the 
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estimate for 1895 was too high, owing to a considerable number of tags being carried 
over which were really used in 1896, although they appear in the 3896 sales. It is 
probable that an estimate of 42,000 tons in 1895 and 45,000 tons in 1896 would more 
nearly express the real facts. . . . 

^‘The amount of plant food in the fertilizers sold in 1896 includes 5,643 tons of 
actual phosphoric acid, of which 3,171 tons wore in the form of ^ available^ in acidu- 
lated goods, 1,143 in the form of Mnsoluble’ in acidulated goods, and 2,320 tons were 
in bone and non-acid ulated packing-house products. . . . 

^^The amount of nitrogen contained in the fertilizers sold in 1896 was 884 tons, 
equivalent to 1,073 tons of ammonia. Nearly^ all of this was derived from packing- 
house products, although a few of the samples contained nitrate of soda and tobacco 
stems and garbage producis. 

‘^The amount of actual potash contained in the fertilizers sold was 562 tons.^' 

Functions, composition, and valuation of manure {Jour. Bureau Agr, Adelaide, 

Australia, D {1S97), No. S, p. 271). 

Fertility imparted by manuring and derived from atmospheric sources, F. C. 

Solomon {Agl. Gaz. ^London], 45 {1S07), No. 1216, p. S71). 

The fermentation and conservation of barnyard manure. If. .Toulik {Ann. Sci. 

Agron., 1S97, J, No. 2, pp. 19o-249). 

Investigations on the best methods of handling barnyard manure {Mitt. deui. 
landw. GesrlL, 12{1S97), No. 12, p. 57; ahs.iu Chem. 7Ag.,21 {m)7). No. 55, Jiepert., p. 94). 
Barnyard manure and commercial fertilizers, H. Fallot {Prog. Agr. et Fit,, t7 

(1897), Ko. 14, pp. 415-419). 

Bone meal adulterated with sand, A. A'lTKJtUKUG .( 7 ’iV/»At. Landtmdn, 17 {1896), 

j)p. 665, 666). 

Thomas slag, F. (iUanoeau {.inn. J8ei. Agrou., 1897, 1, No. 1, ptp. 1-157, figs. 2 ). — The 
j’cMiltMof ii;v('stigiitioiis by the author and others, esjM'cially Wagner, Maercktu’, and 
Ho^'crmaii, and of practical (‘\p<‘rience in the use of Thomas slag, are summarized, 
and the production, composition, and use of slag under different conditioim of soil, 
crop, etc., arc discussed. Tlio conclusions are reaclnal that the citrates solubility 
determined according to Wagner is by no means a criterion of the fertilizing value of 
phosj)hatos, and tliat slag should be bought on guaranty of total jihosphoric acid 
and of line meal. Tin* latt(‘r should amount to 75 to 80 per cent. 

The use of superphosphates and potash salts during the summer, MAizii'mBS 
{V EugraxH, 12 (1897), No. 24, pp. 504,565). 

Composition of commercial fertilizers, 11. B. McDonnet.l kt al. {Maryland Sta. 
Bnl. 45, pp. 6<^). — This hulletiii gi\cs a schedule of Iradi' values of fertilizing mate- 
rials, a list of fertilizers lieensed for sale in Maryland for the y(‘ar ending .January 
31, 1897, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 416 sainjdt's of fertilizers, i, 
Some inferior wood ashes, F. W. Mouse (A>ic JIampHhire Sta, Bui. 4S, pp. 
27-29). — Analys(*s of 11 samples of (huiada ash<‘H, 4 of domestic ashes, and 2 of refuse 
ashes are reported, with comments on the variability in tin* composition of wood 
ashes, and especially on certaiu fraudulent lota of Canada a8h(*8 which W(‘re (*xam- 
inod by th<‘ station. 

’ Composition and use of fertilizers, J.. L. Van Sj.yke (AVu’ York State Sta. Bpt. 
1895, pp. 37-148). — This is a rc'print of Bnlletiii 94, n(*w series, of the station 
(F.S.K.,7, p. 853). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers collected in 1895, L. Ti, Van Slyke {New 
York State Sta. It pi. 1895, pp. 156-229). — Analyses of 260 sain])lcs of f(*rtilizer8 col- 
le<'ted during the spring of 1895 and 288 samples collcet<‘d during the fall of 1895 
are tabula ttal. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, .1. L. Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. .Jones 
{Yermout Sta. But. 57, pp. 19-31).— Hr'wi’ notts on valuation of fertilizers, a list of 
fertilizer firms licensed under the prj)vision8 of the State fertilizer law, and tabu- 
lated analyses and valuatious of 35 samples of fcrtilizc'rs. •. 
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Comparative field testa of oommeroial fertilizers used in raising potatoes 

{New York St Ate Sta, Bpt. 180,5 f pp, S5^S6), — A reprint of Bulletin 93 of the station 
(E. S. R.,7,p.761) 

Field trials with artificial fertilizers, K. Hansen ( Tidskr. LandUkon^ 16 {1897)^ 
pp, 184-218), 

Results of experiments in 1896 with mixtures of phosphates and nitrate of 

soda, L. Grani>kau {Jour, Agr. Prat., 61 {1807), T,No. 10, pp, 245-S49), — This is a con- 
tinuation of the work of previous years (E. S. R., 7, p. 755), and summarizes the 
reports of experiments in 22 departments of France with nitrate of soda as a 
spring fertilizer in connection with applications of potash and i)lio8phorio acid. 
The results on winter wheat, oats, potatoes, fodd(*r beets, sugar beets, and hay con- 
firm in general the favorable conclusions from previous experiments, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the preceding autumn and winter were very wet. The use of 
nitrate, especially in connection with slag and superphosphate, enabled the crop to 
overcome the effects of tbe unfavorable season and give profitable returns. 

The New York fertilizer law and its meaning, L. L. Van Slyke {New York 
State Sta, Bpt. ISO,!, pp, 149-155), — The text of the State fertilizt‘r law is given and 
its different provisions are explained. 

Potash manuring: Its value to British agriculture, C. M. Airman and R. P. 
WRifiiiT {(ilangow: Carter Pratt, 1806, jtp, 50, figs, 14). — Having satisfied them- 
selves “that the artificial jiotnsh manures have been too much neglected in ordinary 
agricultural practice,'’ the authors have “collected a number of experiments on the 
manuring of the more important farm erojis whii'h show the beneficial efiects that 
have been xirculuced under certain conditions from the emi)loymont of potash 
manures.'^ The jirincipal sources of data are the experiments of Lawes and (Jilbert 
and Voelcker, sr. and jr., in England, and Aitken in Scotland, special prominence 
being given to results obtained b> the latter in connection with the Highland Society 
and “to those obtained in the numerous experiments carried out during the last few 
years in the west of Scotland by the agricultural department of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College J These data supply a contribution to the 
study ot the subject which should h<‘ regarded as fragmentary and suggestive^ rather 
than eomj^rehensive and final/’ because the subject, has not yet boon thoroughly 
investigated under all conditions of soil, climate, and crop. 

The first cha])ter deals ith i)otash in soils and crojis — nature and sources of potash 
iganures; and the st'cond with effects of potash manuring on the common British 
crojjs, the latt<*r iinduditig grass, clover, beans, oats, barley, turnips, potatoes, and 
mangel - w u r zel s. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Corn: Cultural investigations and comparison of varieties, 

J. F. Hickman [Ohio Sto. oH-Dl). — Tlio cultural investiga- 

tions consisted of comparisons of deej) witli shallow plowing, distribu- 
tion of seed, kernels from dittereiit parts of the ear used as seed, methods 
of cultivation, dctasscling, and maturing in the shock and on the stalk. 
Tlie average rainfall and temperature for the 5 months of the corn 
season for 9 years are given, and the results of all experiments are 
tabulated. 

Plats plowed 3 and 7 in. deep gave results so similar that uo 
effect could be ascribed to the difference in depth of plowing. Three- 
year expenincjits indicated that planting I grain every 12 in. and 2 

* Reports on oxporilfients ou tbe maniirmg of farm crops in 1893, 1S94, and 1895, 
Wright et al. 
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grains every 24 ki. was better than planting 3 grains every 36 in. and 4 
grains every 42 or 48 in. Itows were about 3J ft. a|)art. Grow- 
ing 1 stalk every 18 in. gave a higher percentage of sound com^ but it 
reduced the total yield. 

Experiments with seed from diiferent parts of the ear covered a 
period of 0 years. Each year seed was taken from butts of ears 
grown from butt grains, and in like manner middles from middles and 
tips from tips. The results differ immaterially. The average increase 
for surface cultivation was G bii. per acre as compared with deep 
tillage. A number of experiments were made at other stations, and the 
results are given in the table. The general tendency of detasseling 
corn was to reduce the yield, llesults of experiments in detasseling at 
other stations are tabulated. 

Different methods of harvesting were tried at the station and in 
various sec.tions of the State. The results seem to indicate that there 
is but slight difference in the yield of grain between corn cut and 
shocked, provided it is sufficiently mature at cutting time, and that 
left standing. Tliey also indicate that varieties not sufficiently mature 
at cutting time will give the best results when cut and shocked. 

A comparative test of varieties was carried on for 5 years. The 
author separates the 7G varieties tested into 2 general divisions, 
namel.\, yellow and white dent, and under each of these the varieties 
are classified as large, medium, and small. The Olarage variety was 
used as a standard of comparison. In the large yellow dent class, 
Ih istol IGO-day corn iiroduced a heavier yield than the Olarage, and 
Murdock Favorite, a lighter yield. These 2 were the only varieties 
tliat matured every year they were grown. Big Buckeye, Chester 
County Mammoth, Cloud Early, Golden Beauty, Farmer Favorite, 
Early Mastodon, rennsylvania Early, Hughes, Waterloo Early, and 
I^arly f]cli])se produced larger yields than the standard variety, but 
they did not mature every year. In the medfuni yellow dent class 
Early Colossal was ecjual in productiveness to the Olarage, all the 
other varieties of this class giving smaller yields. From the large 
white d(*nt class. Early White Dawn, Hickory King, Hess White, and 
Maryland White Dent are recommended for southern Ohio, and the 
Maryland White Dent, Rustler White, and Early White Dent for the 
T‘orthern jiart of the State as far north as the forty* first parallel. White 
-Ca])and White Prolific from the medium and small white dent class are 
not ])rofitablc where the Olarage will mature. 

Method of determining comparative yields in variety tests of 
com, W. eT. Fraser {Illinois Sta, Bui, -i6‘, pp, 352-355), — One variety 
grown on 13 different plats located in a uniform field, 10 by 40 rods in 
extent, gave yields varying from 45.8 bu. to 100.8 bu., and yields on 
contiguous plats varied from G5.3 bu. to 89,7 bu. per acre. Yariations 
in yields were greater from small than from large plats. It is con- 
cluded tliat" differences in the soil interfere with Variety tests and a 
method for the elimination of errors has been tried. 
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Plantings were made in strips to eliminate the effect of soil differ- 
ences in one direction. The same variety was planted on every third 
strip for comparison to eliminate lateral differences. The strips were 
harvested in sections to locate abnormal places. The tables show the 
total yields of all varieties, the computed yields of the check variety, 
if it were grown over the whole field, and the yields corrected as the 
check variety was above or below the average. Variations due to soil 
differences are thus believed to be almost entirely eliminated. 

Experixneiits with com, W. J. Fraseu (Illinois Hta . Jivl . 46 j pi >, 
34f)-36 ^)» — Cultivation experiments were made on a small field divided 
into 10 xdats and iilanted with Burr white corn. From one plat the 
weeds were removed but no cultivation was given ; one plat was mulched 
with grass 6 in. deep after the first cultivation; another was cultivated 
deeply with a double shovel iilow, and the remaining jfiats were culti- 
vated from 1 to 6 in. deep with a harrow-toothed cultivator. 

The results show a great indifference to cultivation. The highest 
yields were from the mulched plat, the uncultivated plat, and the ])lat 
cultivated 6 in. deep. Ideal conditions as to moisture existed during 
the season and made cultivation of h‘ss importance. 

Com and potato experiments, H. 11. Miller and E. H. Brinkley 
(Maryland Hta, BnL 46^ pp, 5/}-6 !)). — Tabulated results of cultivation, 
distance, and fertilizer experiments with corn and potatoes and of 
variety tests of potatoes are given. 

Corn. — 0)mmer(ual fertilizers did not give sufficient returns to be 
]>rofitable. ('rimson clover ]dowed under increased the yield 0.7 bu. 
])er acre, and where plowed under for 2 yeai s in suecession 40 bu. per 
acre were ol)tained tin* first year and .^>3.4 the second year. 

The (uiltivation experiment gave but slightly varying results. The 
average yield for 3 years was 40.5 bu. i)er acre for drilled and 44.9 for 
checked corn. 

Poiatoos. — Forty-one early varieties were tested and llolteii Rose was 
grown on every sixth idat as a clieck. Vanguard, Summitt, Mil- 
wanj^ee, Irish Cobbler, Lee Favorite, and Early Maine in the order 
named produced tln^ largest crops. 

A complete fertilizer proved most effective. Sulphate of potash 
jnoved more effective than muriate of ])otash or kainit. 

Cultivation tests resulted in but slight differences in yield. The 
rows 24 ft. apart, with 14 in. between plants in the row, yielded on an 
average for 3 years 100.5 bu. per acre, as compared with 78.7 bu. for 
rows 3 ft. apart, with 12 in. between jdaiits. 

Field experiments with com, cotton, and forage plants, J. H. 
Connell and J. Clayton (Texas iSta. BaL 40, pp. 861-4^7 i). — This is 
in ])art a continuation of work rei)orted in Bulletin 34 of the station 
(E. S. R., 7, ]). 114). The experiments were made on a black sandy 
and poorly drained vsoil. The corn and cotton were grown on tenth- 
acre plats, every fifth i^lat (jontaining the same variety as a check. 
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Corn . — Tests were made with 62 varieties grouped as common field, 
early, extra early, and prolific. Descriptions are given for a number 
of varieties, and for each group the 5 best yielding varieties and those 
yielding more than 25 bu. per a(*>re are given. Mosby Prolific, Blount 
Prolific, Forsyth Favorite, Golden Beauty, and Murdock gave best 
yields, ranging from 48 to 43.8 bii. per acre. Yields of 35 varieties also 
grown the previous year are compared and the proportion of shelled 
corn to ear corn is given. 

Cotton . — Of 34 varieties i)laii tings were made April 10 and May 17, 
1895. The well-known Bohemian was grown as a chock. The results 
are tabuliited. At 8J cts. per ])ound Peerless brought $31.26 per acre, 
an excess of $10.12 over the check variety. 

Forage plants . — Varieties of grass, clover, sorghum, Kafir corn, mil- 
let, cowpea, soja beau, buckwheat, and broom corn were grown on 
twentieth-acre jdats. Mesquite grass grew well, wlnle lentil, sainfoin, 
scrradella, and yellow lupine ])roved failures at tlie station. Giant 
beggar weed is too woody for forage. The experiment has not yet 
been comiileted. 

Experiments with cotton, F. Duggar [Alabama College Sta, 
Bui. ;y;, pp. 2.V). — The exi)eriments include variety tests, seed tests, 
methods of cultivation, distance exiieriinents, and experiments with 
fertilizers. Kesults are tabulatcHl and average yields of lint and of 
varieties tested more than 10 times are given. All experiments were 
made on plats varying from one-twenty-first to one-lifteenth of* an acre 
in different liekls. 

Varieties (pj). (i-10). — Seventeen varieties were grown iiiuhT like con- 
ditions. Hutchinson ranked first with a yield of 815 lbs. of seed and 
403 lbs. of lint per acre. Truitt, Dixon Cluster, and Peerless stood 
next in the order named. Wellborn Pet, Dixon (Muster, and King, in 
the order nanu*d, prov(‘d to be the eailiest varieties. King afforded the 
highest jier cent (35.1) of lint. 

Seed (pp. 10-12). — Yields from seed obtained from different latitudes 
varied slightly in favor of seed IVom the most nortluu ly locality, ^eeds 
grown iu 1893, and 1S95, were ])lanted to test the effect of age on 
seed. The results varied so little as to warrant no (*onclusion. New 
seed usually insures a ])etter stand. 

Cultivation (i)p. 12-14). — llolling after planting indu(*dl simultaneous 
•germination and a good stand. Barring off‘ under favorable moisture 
conditions did not ])rove deleterious. Subsoil ing gave an increase of 
46 lbs. of lint and 93 Jbs. of seed per acn* over the yield of land not 
subsoiled, under conditions lavorable to subsoiling. 

JHstauce experiments (pj), 14, 15). — All rows wore 3i ft. apart and 
the best yields were in favor of distances ranging from 12 to 18 in. 
between the i)lants iu the row. 

Fertilizer experiments ([)p. 16-23). — Bedding on all the fertilizer gave 
slightly better results than reserving one- third and applying it iu the 
seed drill at x)lanting time. A mixture and a compost containing per 
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ton 333 lbs. acid phosphate, 333 lbs. crushed cotton seed, and 1,334 lbs. 
fine horse manure were applied at the rate of 2,835 lbs. per acre. The 
ingredients of the mixture were apidied separately and mixed in the 
furrow about one month before planting, while the (5omi)08t was applieil 
immediately before planting. The application of the mixture gave the 
best results, probably due to a great extent to the fact that in this case 
there was a settled seed bed at planting time, while the compost i>lat 
bad been recently ])lowed and was loose. 

To 10 plats various fertilizer mixtures were apjdied. The quantity 
j)or acre of the ftutilizers in the difterent mixtures was 200 lbs. of cotton- 
seed meal, 240 lbs. acid phosi>hate or Florida soft phosphate, 200 lbs. 
of kainit, 472 lbs. of ci nsbed cotton seed, and 000 lbs. of slaked lime. 
On 1 plat 000 lbs. of kainit i)er acie was used. The cotton seed-meal 
mixture ])roved most profitable. Florida soft phosxihate proved inferior 
to acid ])ho8phate, and slaked lime gave no increase of yield either on 
gray, sandy, or red soil. 

Some forage, fiber, and other useful plants, O. MoCakthy 
(North Carolina Sta. JhiL 1 ;.V, pp. :ii9-)53 ). — This is a continuation of 
work described in Ihilletin 08 of the station (F. S. Ik, 0, ]>. 34). The 
f()ll()^^ing jilants wore tested at the station and descriptions, with notes 
on their growth, are given : ( 'owpea, rice ])ea ( Polivhos sinensis)^ banana 
Xiea (Dolivhos multijlorns)^ Pearson bean (Chasrolns s]) ), hagy 
bivolor)^ hairy lesjiedc/a (Linpedeza Hvrivva)^ broad leaveil Japan clover 
(Lenpedeza striata), lK‘ggar weed (Drsyninlinm tortuosam), chicory 
(Cichorinm intyhus)^ fenugreek (Triyonella fa num yrwcAun), horse 
bean (Vivia faha), Panada field x)ea (Pisuni satirum), spring vetch 
(Vida satira), hairy vetch (17cm rillosa), (ilr-r cw/mpm), broom 

((icnist(( scoparia), spurry (Spergnla arrense and S, maxiyna), burnet 
(Poterinvi sanynisorha), sachaliiie (Polygonum sadtalineusv), fiat pea 
(Lathyrns syJrestris)^ sesame (Sesamnm indicum)^ madder (Iiuhia tine- 
torvm), rape (Prassica campestris), madia (J/aJm ,s*n/i7m), fuller’s teasel 
(Dipsaeiis fnUonnm)^ canaigre (Unmex hymenosrpalus), jute ((hprdioras 
capsular is), Japan henq) (Cannabis sativa^ japonica), Persian hemp 
(Cannabis satira, persica), Kentucky hemi» ((^annabis sativa), ramie 
(Urtica nirca). 

The ‘‘Unknown’’ and ‘‘Ked Uipper’" covpea were grown at the 
station and at various [daces throughout the State. The author 
recommends them for forage and green manuring. The “TTnkuown” 
is better for table use. Kice [lea, broad leaved Jajiaii clover, beggar 
weed, chicory, Canada pea, fuller’s teasel, Jai^aiiese hemp, and jute 
made imimisiiig growth. Hairy lespedeza, fenugreek, horse bean, 
hairy vetch, furze, common hemp, spurry, bioom, madder, Kussian 
rape, sachaliiie, fiat [lea, sesame, and burnet have not proveu to be ot 
much practical value. Persian liem[) runs to seed rather than fiber. 
Madia is considered as [irobably a valuable forage for sheep. The 
value of canaigre iS as yet uudcteriiiiiied. Ramie grown from seed was 
uot successful 
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Experiments with oats, O. O. (tEobgrson, F. 0. Bubtis, and 

I). II. Otis (Kansas 8ta. Bui, 63^ pp. 213-226), — The oat crop for the 
season of 1H9G was almost com])letely ruined by rust, which developed 
to an extraordinary degree owing to hot weather and light showers 
between »June 10 and the maturing of the crop. 

The lines of experiment were tlu'. comparison of oats on land plowed 
in the fall and in the spring and on unplowed land, relative ptoduction 
jrom seeding at differ ent dates and with diflereut amounts and different 
qualities of seed, test to ascertain elfec^t of changing soils on the per- 
centage of smut, trials of methods of seeding, comparison of oats and 
barley, and variety tests. Full tabulated data are given for each 
exjieriinent, with averages for previous years. The authors give the 
following summary for a number of years: 

‘^(1) In 1 suoci'SHi VC years 1 lie lM‘Ht yields ot oats have Ix^on ohtainod on spring- 
ploMod hind, while when the weed is drilled in there has l»een jiractieally no differ- 
enc<‘ in tlie yield in these years between fall-plowed land and land not plowed at 
all. The oat land had in all eases boon in <‘orn the previous \ear and the eorn had 
been vi'll eiiltivated. 

^‘(2) The past season the seedings made the first and second week in JMareh gave 
the best yields. While tlie time of seeding must neei'ssarily depend upon the 
'\>eather, as a rule it is best lo sow oats as early in March as the ground can be jnit 
in order, 

“(2) Jngbt, inferior seed is certain lo produce loss than seetl of fair quality, but 
between a fair (jiiality of seed oats and bea\y, sifted seed there is not viTy much 
dilTereuee, the best fields during 7 years ba\ ing sometimes been ]>rodueed by one 
and sometimes by tbe other. The average for 7 years is, ho^^e\el^ in favor of the 
hea\ y seed. 

“(t) In an a\ erage of (J years, no other method has juodiieed so good results as 
seeding with a shoe drill with press wdieels; next follow iii ordtw shoe drill without 
jiress wheels, hoe drill, and hroadeasting. 

“(o) 'The average of G years indieates that it is not aih isa))h to sow less the 2.5 
bii. pel aere. Heavier seedings have in some ;\eai8 > iidded more, in others less, than 
has that amount, hut the increase in j'iehl by hea\ier si'cding do<*s not appear to 
more than e<»ver the mlditioiial amount of seed used oN(*r 2.5 hii. ]»er aero. 

((>) Smutted seed oats juodiiee smut intbeeioj), e\eu tliough tlu^ siiil is changed. 
Of tlu‘ H varieties of smutted oats obtained from the Ohio station for this test, the 
percentage of smut was iiieieased aho\e Ihul eontaimnl in the seed in 5 ^ aneties. 
The thooiy that a change in soils ■will cleai the oats of smut is, therefore, lalse. 

(7) Harley has never as yet iirodneed a satisfactory y leld at this station. 

“ (H) The average yield ford years ])a8t ]>laei*s the best yielding 12 varieties of oats 
t ‘Bted here in the following ordei : llelgiau, lirown Winlm*, Board ot Trade, Red 
,(h‘orgia, Bedigree R(‘d Rust I’roof, (xoldeii Sheaf, Wliiti‘ Side, Northwestern W hite, 
Red Rust Proof, Yankee ITolilie, W^deh, and Black American 

Potatoes, ^\ . J. (tRhen (0/iio iSta, HuL 76, pp, 33-fS), — Fxtemled 
notes oil culture, dcsmijitious of 2S viiri(*tics, ami tabulated results 
wit/ll I'ertili/iOr experiments are given. 

HoicH , — Selection iiiid keeping of seed iiotatoes is considered 
more important than the use of seed grown on a dilfereut soil. The 
ideal way of keeping seed is beluw ed to be in cold storage at about 
F. Projierly stored seed will give a good cro]) even if plaiittnl late. 
Several weeks before planting the seed should be spread one layer 
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de^ in the light (but »ot direct sunlight) to quicken its growth 
when plants* A one-hour immersion in corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion sufBces to prevent scab. Spraying against blight gives various 
results, probably due to different forms of the disease. Thorough cul- 
tivation produces vigorous growth, thus giving resistance to blight. 

Variety tests , — American Wonder, Oarman i^os. 1 and 3, Early 
Iforther, Early Harvest, Rural New Yorker No. 2, Sir William, and 
Wise are recommended for general cultivation. 

Eooperimentswith fertilizers . — Superphosphates proved profitable, the 
cost per bushel of increase being 5 to 6 cts. Dissolved boneblack 
and acid j>hosphate were of about equal efficiency. Slag pliosphate 
gave lower average results than the other forms. Wheat bran was 
preferable to linseed meal. Nitrate of soda and muriate of potash 
wbeu used singly gave small increase. Superphosphate, nitrate of soda 
and muriate of potash gave best results when used in combination, the 
increase being nearly m proportion to the quantity used up to 1,100 lbs. 
l>er acre. 

Experiments with potatoes, B. D. Halsted {New Jersey Stas. Bui. 
12()^ pp. 7-10^ figs. 3 ). — Tests were made of the value of the different 
methods of cutting the seed, of different depths of planting, and of 
irrigating. Three varieties of potatoes were used in each experiment. 
The results are given in tabular form. 

For testing the effect of depth of planting, seed was planted at the 
dei)ths of 4, 6, and 8 in. The 0 in. xfiaiiting gave somewhat the largest 
yield and the 8-in. xdunting the next largest. The author thinks, how- 
ever, that the increased yield is overbalanced by the greater cost of 
planting and harvesting when the depth is over 4 in. The yield of pota- 
toes was practically the same on irrigated and unirrigated x>lats, but 
the percentage of scabbed x^otatoes was greater on the former. 

To determine the effect of different methods of cutting the seed, one 
plat was planted with cuttings from the bud end of potatoes, one with 
cuttings from the stem end, and one with the middle x>»et*©s. Tlie 
relative yield of x>otatoes cut by the different methods is given in the 
following table: 

Yields of potatoes from different cuttings. 


Early Koae 

American Giant. 
Eural Xo. 2 

Total 


Bud end 

Middle. 

Stem end. 

AG 0 

80 5 

55 5 

37 5 

55. 0 

1 31 0 

1 0 

123 5 

100 5 

1 

197. 5 

259 0 1 

j 187 0 


Field experiments on hay, pasture, potatoes, swedes, and man- 
gels, D. A. Gilohbist and P. U. Foiilkes (Jour. Univ. E.rtension VoL, 
Beading [Bngland], pp, 3-32 ). — These experiments (mainly fertilizer 
trials) are carried op in different shires and are to extend over a period 
of 5 years. The results obtained during the season of 1895 are tabulated 
and chemical analyses of the fertilizers and the soils are given. 
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Commercial fertilizers were applied to 21 Lay and pasture plats. The 
best results were obtained from phosphate manures. Basic*slag proved 
more effective and lasting than superphosphates. 

(yominercial fertilizers produced an increase of the potato crop at a 
much less cost than barnyard manure. The best results were obtained 
from a complete fertilizer consisting of 20 tons barnyard manure, 100 
lbs. ammonium sulphate, 200 lbs. superphosphate, and 200 lbs. potas- 
slum sulphate. 

Manurial experiments in various parts of Scotland {Tram, 
Highland and Agl. Scotland^ ser, 7 {ISOfj'^pp. 1:16-459), — Experi- 
ments were made in 1894 with turnips, beans, and oats. 

Turnips. — Seventy-eight experiments were made by the Banffshire 
farmers — 41 with commercial ])hos])hatic and nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and 37 with the amount of commercial fertilizers reduced to one-half 
and barnyard manure added. Bone meal, superphosjdiate, and slag 
were applied with nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. On one 
plat a mixture of sui)erphosphate and slag was applied at the rate of 7J 
cwt. per acre without any nitrogenous fertilizer and this ])lat proved the 
most ])rofitable. A further addition of 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre 
increased the croi) by nearly 2 tons per acre; but when this amount 
of nitrate was doubled, the increase was not relatively large enough to 
warrant such a ])ractice. It is stated that the rains washed away some 
of the nitrate before the roots could utilize it. Sul])hate of ammonia 
was found to be better than nitrate of soda during wet seasons. Super- 
phosphate, or a mixture of superphosphate and slag was found to be 
tlie best of the phosjihatic fertilizers. The barnyard manure seemed 
to have no advantage over the commercial fertilizers. An application 
of 20 tons jier acre produ<‘ed an average of lOJ tons — tlie amount 
obtained from the plat to which superxihosphate and slag only had 
been ai)i)lied. 

One experiment was made to determine the efficacy of natural ])ho8- 
phates when aiiplied in the same state of lineness. The results placed 
the phosphate fertilizers in the following order: Superi)hos])hate,^lag, 
Carolina (Charleston), phosiihatic guano, Algerian, Ilelgian, Florida 
(Feace Kiver), and Florida rock. 

Beans , — An experiment to test the utility of potash, lime, and green 
vitriol (sir.xjhate of iron) as ingredients in a bean manure was made. 
(Jreen vitriol did not seem to be of any special value to the crop. 

Oats . — This experiment was made to determine the value of muriate 
of potash and superi>hos])hate as a prej)aration for lea oats, and the 
advantage of applying the manure about two months before sowing. 
The results indicated that the increase in yield due to the superphos- 
phate was very slight, and that due to muriate of potash was insignifi- 
cant, but sulphate of ammonia gave a considerable increase. It was 
also shown that potash and superphosphate, and even sulphate of 
ammonia may be applied advantageously some weekls before sowing. 
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Another experiment was made to discover how best to manure the 
oat crop without impairing the quality of the grain or the strength of 
the straw. Superphosphate, muriate of potash, common salt, nitrate 
of soda, and a mixture of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
were used as fertilizers. The grain on plats top-dressed with nitrate 
of soda lodged worst; an addition of muriate of potash did not prevent 
lodging, but common salt gave satisfactory results in this respect. 

Coffee growing, C. Skelton (JffL Gaz., N, S, JFales, S (18.07), No, 1, pp,56-.^i8). 

Attempts to grow crimson clover, E. Davenport (Illinois JSia. liul. 4f*,9pp. 
S^8-$57 ), — Crinison clover does not succeed as well in Illinois as rod clover, being 
more subject to drought and cold, especially when small. Noticeable beueiits from 
acclimation are as yet unestablished. 

New or noteworthy American grasses, VI, G. V. Nash (Toirey Bui,, (1897), 
No. 4, pp. 192-201), — Notes and descriptions are given of several species of Panicum. 

Experiments with potatoes, V, W. Kane and L. Hunt (New Hampshire Sta. BuL 
41, pp. 1-14). — Eighty varieties were tested. Results are tabulated and notes on all 
varieties given. Muriate and sulphate of potash proved equal in value as fertilizers. 
Corrosive sublimate treatment reduced the percentage of scabby potaioes. 

Potato experiments, 1896, B. K. Larsen (Norsk Landmanshlad, 10 (1897), pp, 
280 - 282 ), 

Potato culture trials, 1896, 15. K. I^arskn (Tidsskr. norske Landbr., 4 (1897), pp, 
lon-llS), 

Instructions for growing sugar beets from the seed furnished by the Iowa 
Experiment Station, C. F. Curtiss (Unra Sta, Cm*., pp, 4), — This is a circular sent 
out with seed and contains suggestions as to the kind of soil and its i)rcparation, 
planting of the seed, the cultivation and harvesting of tin* croi), and the manner 
of s<‘curing samples for analysis. 

Experiments in sugar beet culture in Norway, F. II. Werenskiold ( Tidsskr, 
norske Landbr., 8 (1896), pp. 449-471), 

Culture of sugar cane in central France, .7. Gaibset (Prog. Jgr. et Vit,, 27 (1897), 
No. 13, pp, 898-400). 

Sugar beet analyses, Pellet (^Swcf. indigene, 49 (/tV.9/''), Nos, 13, p, 302; 10, p. 438; 
abmiu Chem. Ztg,, 21 (1897), No. 39, liepert,, p, 110). 

Tobacco in Florida, F. B. Moodie (Florida Sta. llul. 38, pp. 411-459). — This is a 
reprint, with additions, of Bulletin 30 of the station (E. S. K., 7, p. 7G3). 

Concerning the influence of fertilizers upon the amount and composition of 
the ash of cultivated plants, 1*. Oeiimiciien ( J eher den Einfluss der Diingung auf 
die MenJje und die Zusammensetzung der Jsche rersehiedenei' CuUurpJlanzen, Inaug. Dies. 
Leipzig, 1890, pp. 104; abs. in Bot. Cenihl., 69 (1897), No. 12, pp. 892, 303), 

The iron content of plant ash, B. Niederstedt (Forsch. Her. Lebensmitlel, 4 
(1897), No. 5, p. 140). — The author reports the irou content of the ash of coftee beans 
and of a number of samples of American evaporated apples. 

The permanent effects of manures upon meadow land as shown by the 
relative abundance of grass and clover in the pasture, and the manner in 
which it is eaten by stock (Trans. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 7 (1895), 
pp. 42.3-482). 

The application of nitrate of soda when clover is gprown with other crops 
(Landw. IVoohenhl. SohJes. Holst., 47 (1897), No. 16, p, 249). — The methods and the time 
of application to avoid injury to the clover are given. 

Experiments with root crops grown continuously, Bamfield, Rothamsted, 
Sir J. H. Gilbert (lYans. Highland and Agl, Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 7 (1895), pp. 
i9-257).~See also U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 12 (E. S. R., 7, 
p. 387. 

3612— No. 1 i 
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The experimentB on rotation made at Rothamsted, J. B. Lawes and Sir J. H. 

Gilbert (TYans, Highland and Agl. Sov» Scotland^ S, scr,, 7 (1895), ppt l95-t5i)* — See 
also Jour. Royal AgL Soc. England^ 3. ser., 5 (1894), No 20, pp. 585-646 (E. S. R., 6, 
p. 893.) 

The cereal and other crops of Scotland in 1894 (Trans, Highland and Agl, Soo, 
Scotland, 6, ser., 7 (1895), pp. 873-'807). — Crop repoTts from various shires. 

Experiments on the growth of wheat for more than 50 years in suooession 
on the same land, Broadbalk Field, Hothamsted, Sir J. H. Gilbert ( 'Trans, High» 
land and Agl, Soc. Scotland, 5, ser., 7 (1895), pp. 166-195). — See also U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 22 (E. S. K., 7, p. 390). 

Memoranda of the origin, plan, and results of the field and other experiments 
conducted on the farm and in the laboratory of Sir John Bennett Lawes, at 
Rothamsted, England, Sir J. JI. Gilbert (A report to the Lawes Agric, Trust Co., pp, 
105). — This report gives the history and a description of the Rothamsted Experi- 
ment Station. The year was the fifty-third year of the experiments, and tables 
of results obtained during the whole period are given. This work has been fully 
described and tin' results tabulated in Bulletin 22 of this office (E. S. R., 7, pp. 
385-394). 


HORTICULTURE. 

Forcing cauliflower with lettuce and cucumbers, II. G. Irish 

{Proe, f^oc. Promotion Aijl, /SVi., iSDGj pp. 41-47 ), — ThiH is a report of an 
experiment made at the Missouri Botanical Garden to test the possi- 
bility of profitably forcing cauliflower with lettuce and cucumbers. 
Three crops of cauliflower and lettuce were grown between October 1 
and June I, new plants being started in time to replac;e the old ones as 
soon as they were ren)()ved. The cauliflower plants were set 18 in. 
apart with rows of lettuce between them each way. The soil for the 
first crop was 1 part rotted manure and 3 parts heavy black loam. For 
the other two crops, about half manure and half loam were used. The 
heads of cauliflower were large for forced crops, the estimated average 
weight being over 1\ lbs. per head. In the first crop, the lettuce was 
crowded out, but in the richer soil of the second crop, 90 per cent of the 
plants developed good heads. Cucumber plants were set around the 
sides of the benches at about the time the second crop of cauli^ower 
and lettuce was removed. The maximum amount of fruit from one 
vine was about 32 lbs. Other vines also did well, but some were 
worthless. The results seemed to indicate that at the usual St. Louis 
prices those vegetables when raised together can be forced with profit. 

Descriptions of the house and manner of growing the vegetables are 
given in detail, together with notes on insect and fungus enemies. An 
estimate of probable profits to be derived from forcing these vegetables 
is made. 

Tomato growing in New Hampshire, F. W. Bane and L. Hunt 
{Kew Hampshire Sta. BuL 42^ pp, lo-24,Jlg8. 2 ), — This bulletin gives the 
results of tests of 56 varieties of tomatoes grown during the season of 
1896. A table is given showing the average yieldper plant, date of first 
ripe fruit, average weight of each fruit, percentage T)f rot, and average 
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weight of green fruit per plant Septeniper 24, for each variety. Brief 
descriptive notes are given on the varieties tested. The fruit of each 
variety is illustrated. The author concludes tliat the varieties best 
suited to New Hampshire are those which mature the bulk of their fruit 
by September. The varieties that did best, named in order of product- 
iveness, are Early Michigan, Acme, Brinton Best, Beauty, Red Cross, 
Waldorf, Fordhook First, Stone, and County Fair. 

Apple growing in New Jersey, E. B. Voorhees {New Jerney 
Bui. llBjPp. J23 ). — This bulletin is the outgrowth of tlie statistical fruit 
survey of the State made in 1895. Its purpose is to give the methods 
of culture and marketing at present employed in the State, and to i)oint 
out some of the underlying principles of successful culture. 

In regard to the kinds of soil on which apples are succjessfully raised, 
the census replies differ widely. Fifty-three ]>er cent of them give 
sandy or gravelly soil and subsoil, 18 per cent sandy soil with clay sub- 
soil, 22 per cent clay soil and subsoil, and 12 per cent clay loam soil 
witli clay subsoil. A porous soil overlaying a subsoil not too compact 
is recommended by the author as a good type for apple culture. High 
land with northwest exposure is favored by a majority of the apple 
growers of the State. 

The selection of varieties is discussed with reference to soil, location, 
demands of the market, etc. In small orchards for suj)i)lying the local 
markets, a greater number of varieties may be grown to advantage 
than in large ones located at a distance from market. The census 
re])lies in regard to the best market varieties mentioned 114 different 
kinds, the great majority of them being noted by only a few reporters. 
The 15 leading varieties for the whole State are given with the number 
of times each is mentioned in the reports. Lists of the 19 best varieties 
for each, the northern, central, and southern, section of the State are 
g^ven. 

Under the head of setting the orc;hard, the author discusses the prep- 
aration of the soil, ago of trees, time oi* setting, and distance between 
trees. The distance apart at which trees are set varies greatly accord- 
ing to the kind of soil, habit of growth of I he trees, etc.., the tendency 
being toward close setting with severe pruning. Census replies as to 
the time of setting, distance apart, and age of trees are given for the 
different sections of the State. Two-year-old trees are jireferred on the 
stronger soils and 3 year-old ones on the lighter soils. 

The time and methods of i)runing, methods and advantages of culti- 
vation arc discussed, and the jnactice of orchardists in regard to prun- 
ing and cultivating, as shown by the census, is given. On the richer 
soils a small majority of the orchards are in sod, while on the poorer 
soils a large majority are cultivated, in a similar way the bulletin 
treats of the need of manuring, kinds and amounts of manure used, and 
the relative value of barnyard manure and commercial fertilizers for 
different parts of ttie State. The advantages of proper grading and 
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attractive packing of fruit for market is emphasized. Thinning fruit 
to i)roduce a better quality is strongly recommended. A^'nalyses are 
given which show that a bushel of small apples removes more plant 
food from the soil than a bushel of large ones. 

The minimum, maximum, and average yield of apples, the expense of 
production, and gross and net returns from crops per acre in 1893 and 
1894 are given for the tliree sections of the State. The average net 
value of the apple crop for the two years, without considering the 
expense of shipment and selling, was from $40 to $50 per acre. As an 
example of possible results from good methods of management may be 
cited a single orchard of 30 acres which gave a net return of $97.50 
per acre. 

The bulletin concludes with a number of practical suggestions as to 
methods of management. 

Fruit culture in South Dakota, E. Hansen South Dahota Sta, 
Bui, pp. 40 ). — This is a popular bulletin intended to serve as a guide 
to jdaiiters in the State. Descriptions of the varieties of apples rec- 
ommended by the Minnesota State Horticultural Society are given, 
together with remarks on their liardiness in South Dakota. Notes are 
given oil the behavior of several varieties whicdi fruited at the station 
in 189G. The relative merits of budding, whole- root grafting, and jiiece- 
root graiting are discussed, the latter being rec^ommended. A general 
discussion is also given of soil, location, and exposure of orchards, age 
and size of trees for planting, time and methods of planting, cultiva- 
tion, pruning, injui ies from mice, rabbits, borers, and climbing cut- 
worms, with remedies for each, etc. 

Under the head of plums, remarks are made on the improvement of 
the wild plums and on the varieties which have originated from them. 
The relative merits of different stocks for budding ])lums are discussed, 
the only one considered reliable by the author being Pranm amvrivana. 
Lo(;ation and soil for orchards, and jiruning and care of trees are con- 
sidered. Jlrief notes are given on several varieties of plums which 
fruited at the station in 1890. 

liemarks are made on the possibilities of cherry culture in the State. 
Notes are given on the varieties and culture of grapes, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, and strawberries. The improvement 
of native fruits is brietly considered. 

The bulletin also contains re|)orts from a number of fruit growers in 
different parts of the State. In these reports, made in response to 
inquiries sent out by the stations, the several growers give their expe- 
rience with fruit culture in the State. 

Thinning fruits, S. T. Maynard, J. H. Putnam, and S. W. 
Fletcher {MitHmehusetU Hatch Sta. BnL 4i,j)p.J24--^0 ). — Two Graven- 
stein apple trees of uniform vigor and ])roductiveness and two uniform 
Tetofsky apple trees were selected and the fruit of one tree of each 
variety was thinned July 1, the other trees being*' left uuthinned as 
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checks. The following table gives the difference in yield and value of 
apples on thinned and unthiuned trees: 

Besults of 'thinning apples. 



First 

quality. 

Second 

quality. 

Wind- 

falls. 

Market 

value. 

Gain. 

i 

Cost of 
thinning. 

Net 

gain. 

GravenHtoin ; 

Thintted 

Jiushels. 

7 

Riishelg. 

1 

Jiushels. 

$4. 45 
2.12 

1. 32 

$2.3.1 

$0.48 

$1.85 

TTiithlnned 

* 

n 

\ 

lot 

Thinned 

1 

1.20 

.35 

.85 

llpthiiiiipd 

3 

.12 




1 r 1 



A tree each of Guei aud Victoria plums was divided iuto approxi- 
mately equal halves; one-half of each tree was thinned July 1 and the 
other half left as a check. The results are shown in the table following : 


Result of thinning plums. 



Market 1 
able 1 Value, 

fruit. ' 

Gain. 1 

Cost of 
thinning. 

Net 

gain. 

Percentage 
of fruit 
rotted. 

Guoi : 

Quarts. 

9 1 $0. 81 

5i| .40 

16 * 1.44 

9^ .85 

$0. 32 



28 

42 

20 

46 

irptliinppil 



Victoria; 

TliiniiAd 

.59 







I 




.01 

$0.30 

$0.61 


^\)tal 




^ Variety tests of fruits, S. T. Maynard, J. H. Putnam, and S. W. 
Flktouer {MoHsachvtietts Hatch tUa. JinL 44 ^ pp, — Apples . — A 

list is given of the varieties fruited in 1896. Brief descriptive notes 
are given on those showing special merit. 

Grapes , — Many varieties were injured by the winter of 1895. There 
yas a very noticeable difference in the injury to the sprayed and 
unsprayed vines, jirobably due to the fac.t that the un8i)rayed plants, 
being affected more by disease, did not mature their wood as well as 
the sprayed plants. The spraying had a greater effect on the crop of 
the year following the treatment than on that of the season in which the 
application was made. Seventy-two sprayed vines of as many varieties 
produced 187 lbs. of fruit, while 72 imsprayed vines of the same varie- 
ties produced but 118 lbs. A table is given comparing 97 varieties as 
regards vigor, hardiness, resistance to disease, yield and quality of 
fruit, time of ripening, adhesiveness, keeping qualities, etc. Notes are 
given on some of the new varieties. 

Gooseberries . — Descriptive notes are given on 12 American and 6 
English varieties. Their relative vigor and productiveness and the com- 
parative size and quality of their fruit are shown in tabular form. The 
English varieties were found to be, on the whole, less vigorous and pro- 
ductive and more subject to disease than the American varieties. The 
varieties recommended for general culture, in the order of their value, 
are Lewis Koesche, Triumph, Downing, Columbus, Chautauqua, and 
Crown Bob. 
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Currants. — Seventeen varieties are compared as regards their vigor, 
productiveness, and size and quality of fruit. 

Blackberries and raspberries. — Tabular statements are given of the 
time of ripening, quality and size of fruit, vigor of x)lants, and percentage 
of winter-killed canes of 21 varieties of black raspberries, 13 varieties 
of red raspberries, and 17 varieties of blackberries. Descriptive notes 
are given on a few varieties of each. 

Strawberries . — A table is given showing the sex, vigor, and produc- 
tiveness of plants, dates of blooming and ripening, size, form, quality, 
firmness, and color of fruit of 158 varieties of strawberries. Descrip- 
tive notes are given on 26 of the more recent varieties. 

New small fruits . — Notes are given on the Golden Mayberry, Logan- 
berry, Salmonberry, Strawberry-rasjiberry, Japanese wineberry, Diyarf 
Juneberry, and Dwarf Eocky Mountain cherry. 

Testing fruits, S. A. Heaoh {New York 8fa. Rpt. 1895^ pp. 249-330^ 
pis. 11). — The importance of variety tests is briefly discussed, and a 
table is given showing the number of varieties of fruits grown and the 
number fruiting at the station in 1895. 

Apples and crab apples (pp. 251-266). — A table is given showing the 
yield in 1895, the age of trees or grafts, and the season of ripening of 
210 varieties of apples and 23 varieties of crab apples. Descriptive 
notes are given of 15 of these varieties. 

Pears and quinces (pp. 267,268). — A list of 140 varieties of pears and 
10 varieties of quinces growing in the station orchards in 1895 is given. 

Apricots (pp. 268-274, ills. 5), — A table is given comparing the aver- 
age length of life of common apricots, Ihissian apri(‘.ots, and common 
plums, all grown under similar conditions. In another table a compari- 
son is made of the productiveness of common and liussian apricots 
in 1895. At the station the plums have been longer lived and much 
more fruitful than apricots. Russian apricots have been longer lived 
and more productive than common ones, but not as good in either 
ajipearance or (quality. 1 lescrijitive notes are given on 9 varieties of 
apricots fruited at the station in 1895. Five of these are illustr^ated. 
A list of 20 varieties grown at the station in 1895 is given. 

Crapes (pp. 27 1-280). — A continuation of the work reported in the 
Annual Report of the Station for 1894, pp. 601-607 (E. S. R., 8, p. 601). 
Descrijitive notes are given of 26 varieties of grapes fruited at the^ 
station in 1895. 

Currants (pp. 280-302, pis. 6). — A reprint of Bulletin 95 of the station 
(E. S.R.,8,pp.52,53). 

Blackberries^ dewberries^ raspberries, and strawberries (pp. 302-320). — 
A reprint of Bulletin 91 of the station (E. S. R., 7, pp. 502, 503). 

The home vegetable garden, W. F. Massky {North Carolina Sta. Jiul. 1S2, pp. 
figs.S ). — Popular dirortions are given for the location and choice of soil for 
gardens, laying out and inclosing gardens, rotation of crops, and the construction and 
uses of cold frames and hot beds. A discussion is given of the selection and use of 
manures and fertilizers and preparation of soil, and directions for saving seed and 
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the qnantitiee required for planting. Definite directions are given for the oulture 
of a large list df plants which are usually grown iu gardens. 

BngUah varieties in America, W. N. Craig {Amei\ Gard,, 18 (1897), No, 120, p, 
259; reprinted in Fmiiman^e Guide, S (1897), No, 6S, p, ii).— Notes on the behavior of 
some English fruits and vegetables in America. 

The edible wild plants of Savoy, A. Chalbbrt (Bui Herb, Boiesier, 5 (1897), No, 
4, pp, 258-272). 

New celery culture, improved, M. Jenkins (Farm and Fireside, 20 (1897), No. IS, 
p. S; reprinted in Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, n. eer., 9 (1897), No, 16, p. 242).^ 
Blanching celery by boarding up double rows set (dose together is recommended. 

Forcing lettuce in pots (New York State Sta, Jipt, 1895, pp. S26-Si2). —Beprint 
from Bulletin 88 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 300). 

Mushrooms as a greenhouse crop, S. A. Beach (New York State Sta, Bpt, 1895, 
pp, SS1-S42, pi, 1). — Reprinted from Bulletin 88 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 301). 

Notes on tomato breeding, F. W. Rane (New Hampshire Sta. Bui, 42, pp. 24-26 ), — 
Brief notes on the origin, history, and breeding of tomatoes. 

Vegetable marrows, G. Wythes (Gard, Ulus., 19 (1897), No, 946, p, 107, fig. 1 ). — 
Notes on culture and varieties. 

An economical top-dressing, F. V. DunoN (Gard. Chron,, S, ser., 21 (1897), No, 
5S6, p. 217), — Notes are given on the value of ammonium sulphate as a top-dressing 
for garden crops. It costs much less than sodium nitrate and has not the disadvan- 
tages of liquid manures for use oti salad plants. 

Basic slag as a garden manure, F. V. Dutton (Gard. Chron,, S.ser,, 21 (1897), 
No, 5S9, pp. 266, 267), 

A fertilizer experiment with beans, R. Otto (Gartenfiora, 46 (1897), No, 7, pp, 
172, 17S). — Ten conoentrat<‘<l fertilizer's were applied in solution to small plats of 
beans. Tables are given showing the production on each plat. No conclusions are 
drpwn. 

/Promising new fruits, S. B. TTkiges (U, S. T>ept. Agr., Jipt, Pomologist, 1895, pp, 
19-48, pis. 6). — Descriptions are given of 99 varieties of ai)pleR, 13 of pears, 3 of apri- 
cots, 11 of cherries, 25 of peaches, 16 of plums, 2 of grapes, 4 of oranges, and 1 of 
pomelo. 

Legumes in orchards (California Fruit Grower, 20 (1897), No, 16, pp, 4,5 ), — An 
article taken from a letter by I’rofessor Budd. The advantages of growing legumes 
in»orohards are discussed aud several examples of tlie practice are cited. 

Cost and yield of drying fruit in Alameda County, G. 11. Hudson (Pacific Rural 
Press, 5S (1897), No. 11, pp, 16 i, 165). 

Smith’s improved method of grafting, R. Smith (Gard. Chron., .3, ser., 21 (1897), 
No. 535, p, 109, figs, t^).— The ra«^thod is described and illustrated. It is recommended 
for trebs in exposed situations. 

Principles of pruning, S. B. Heiges (U. S. Dept. Agr., Rpt. Pomologist, 1895, pp. 
50-54). — A popular article discussing some of the principles of plant growth as related 
to time and method of pruning. Root pruning for fruit aud close root pruning are 
considered. 

Fruit growing in Australia (California Fruit Grower, 20 (1897), No, 16, p, 4 ). — An 
article taken from the advance jiroof of the Yearbook of Australia. Statistics are 
given showing the extent of the fruit industry iu various parts of Australia. 

Olive growing in the San Joaquin (Pacific Rural Press, 53 (1897), No. 15, pp. 229, 
556^).— Directions for the oulture of olive trees with a diseussion of methods of pick- 
ling the fruit are given. 

A few good pears (Gard, Ulus., 19 (1897), No, 946, p. 103, fig. i).— Notes on several 
varieties. 

Prune growing in Ukiah Valley, E. W. King (Pacific Rural Press, 53 (1897), No, 
11, pp, 166, 166). — ^A consideration of soil, climate, culture, yield, methods of curing, 
etc., iu regard to pruife growing. 
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Small fruit oultnre, J. B. Gilchrist ( U. S. Dept. Agr.^ Dpi. Pamologietf 1896^ pp. 
67-64). — The writer gives his experience with the growing of strawberries, black- 
berries, and raspberries in Delaware. During 24 yeara accounts were kept of the 
expenditures and receipts for each crop. Summaries of these are given in the paper. 
The methods of culture used by the writer are given. 

Second-crop strawberries, W. H. Jenkins {Amer. Gard.f 18 {1897), No. 123, p. 821). 

Productiveness of grapes as affected by self-fertilizing of their blossoms, S. A. 
Hicach {N'w York State Sta. JRpU 1895, pp. 320-325). —A continuation of work reported 
ill tlie Annual Reports of the station for 1892 and 189-^ (E. 8. R., 6, p. 46 ; 8, p. 608). The 
lesiiltsof the investigations of 1895 are combined with results obtained previously 
and given in tabular form. Of the 145 varieti(‘S tested 31 are self-fertile, 55 are 
partly self-fertile and may be planted alone, 18 are partly self-fertile but should not 
be planted alone, and 41 are self sterile. 

Directions for care of young giape vinos, II, W. Or ad wick (Jamaica Bot. Dept. 
Bui., n. ser., 4 (1897), No. 1, pp. 7-9, Jigs. 6). — Brief notes on propagation and prun- 
ing of graj)eH. 

Report on the Murray and Hunter River vine districts, M. Blunno (Agl. Gaz. 
N. S. Wales, 8 (1807), No. 1, pp. 38-43).— A report on the status of viticulture in the 
Murray and Hunter River districts of Australia. 

Prdcoce Capiat grape (Jour. Agr. Prat., 61 (1897), I, No. 14, pp. 500-502, Jigs. 2). — 
This grape, recently introduced from Japan, is described and tigured and notes on 
its value are given. 

Pot vines in small gardens (Gard. Ulus., 19 (1897), No. 944, p. 73). — Directions 
for growing grapes in pots. 

Treatment of frozen vines, L.Decrully (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 27 (1897), No. 16, p. 
474). 

The use of Thomas slag for grapes on calcareous soils, J. Jossinet (Prog. Agr. 
et Vit., 27 (1897), No. 16, pp. 485-490). 

The almond in southwest Utah and southeast Nevada, T. J. Judd ( V. S. Dept. 
Agr., apt. Poviologist, 1895, pp,55-fi7). — ^Th© writer gives his experiein*© with the 
growing of almonds. Dircctioiib for their culture are given. An estimate is made 
of the proiits to be derived from the business. 


FORESTRY. 

Noteson Western American conifers, J.(J. Lemmon ( (7ard. and Forest, 10 (1897), 
No. 481, pp. 183,184 ). — Notes are given of Pinas soopulorum, Picea columhiana, and 
Abies shastensis. 

Picea polita, A. D. Webster (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 21 (1897), No. 538, p. 251, fig. 
1 ). — Illustrated notes on this spruce tree. 

Is the white pine doomed*? R. Douglas (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 481. pp. 
480, 481).— The author thinks this tree is not in immediate danger of extermination, 
as it seems te be able to seed itself very w'oll. 

Seconu growth white pine in Pennsylvania, A. K. Mlodziansky (Gard. and 
Forest, tO (1897), No. 480, pp. 172, 173). 

Pinus flexilis (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 479, p. 162, Jig. 1 ). — Illnstratod 
notes are given of this ])iue, which is a native of the Rocky Mountain region. Its 
growth in the eastern part of the United States is ]>oor, but it is said to do well in 
England. 

Pinus balfouriana, C. A. Pukpus (Forstl. naturw. Xtschr., 6 (1897), No. 4, pp. 
172-174). 

Notes on the pine forests of southern and central Arizona, J. W. Toumey 
(Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 478, pp. 152, 153). 
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The speoiee of Thuya, M. T. M[astbiis] (&ard. ChroM,, Seer,, tl (1897)^ Ko$, 5S6, 
pp, 91Sf S14tjlg9, 5; 6SSi PP* 858^ 859 j figs, 8 ), — Notes are given on Thuya ocoidentaliSf 
T, plieatay and T, japonioa, T, plioata is considered as a variety of T, ooeidentaiU 
and not worthy of specific rank. 

The red cedar, R, Doitglas (Gard. and P'oresty 10 {1897)^ No, 480, pp. 178, 179),-- 
Notes are given on the growth of this tree and its almost total failure in Illinois is 
recorded. 

The red cedar (Gard, and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 479, p, 108 ), — Notes are given of 
this tree and its value for general planting in parks is pointed out. 

Mixed plantations in British woodlands, A. C. Forbes (Gard. Chron,, 8. set., 21 
(1897), No. 640, p, 895), 

Ornamental and timber trees from seed (Gard. Chron., S. ser., 21 (1897), No, 538, 
pp, 847, 848 ). — Notes are given of the propagation of the hornbeam, Spanish chest- 
nut, hazel, horse-chestnut, walnut, hickory nut, plane tree, and the cherry. 

Injury to trees, especially firs and pines, by birds, Altum (Ztschr, ForsU n, 
Jagdw., 89 (1897), No, 4, pp. 884-230, fig, 1 ). — Notes injury to trees by the very com- 
mon destruction of leaf buds. 

Forest management in Maine, A. ('arky (Forester, S (1897) y No, J, pp. 00-04). 

Reasons for the establishment of forest reservations, B. E. Fkrnow ( Forester, 
S (1897), No. 5, pp, 67, 08), 

Cooperative forestry, G. B. James (Forester, S (1897), No. 5,pp^, 04-00), 

The influence of the removal of dead timber and varying amounts of light 
upon the growth of conifers, Schwappach (Ztschr. ForsU u. Jagdw., 89 (1897), No. 4, 
pp. 801-824). 

Concerning the effect of the removal of dead wood upon forest growth, 

HefkLK (Forstw. Veothl.y 19 (1897), No. 4y pp. 19:U199). 

Effect of lightning upon trees, R, Hartig ( Forstl. naturw. Ztschr., 0 (1897), No. 4, 
pp. 145-105, figs. 33). 

Insurance against forest fires, Dancer rlmanx (Ztschr. ForsU u. Jagdw., 89 (1897), 
No. 4, pp. 230-837). 

Timber as a crop, J. D. Lyman (Agr. Massachusetts, 1890, pp. 88-24, pis. 2). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Electro-germination, A. S, Kinney {MassachusetU Hatch Sta. Bui, 
43.,pp.32.,fi<f8. 12 ). — After a brief review of the literature relating to 
the a])plication of electricity to plant life, an ac(;ount is given of a 
series of experiments conducted by the author in which the apparatus 
and methods employed are fully described. 

The batteries used in the experiments were of two kinds, namely, 
four Leclanche cells, arranged in series, giving an electro motive force of 
four or five volts; and two Samson cells, giving an electro-motive force 
of 2.88 volts. 

In order to secure a larger variation in the forces obtained, a Du 
Bois-Eeymond induction coil was used. Details of its construction are 
given. The methods of applying the stimulation are fully described, 
the moistened seed being placed in glass cylinders and the oi)eniug 
closed with copper disks to which the wires were attached. 

Another metln^d of applying the stimulation consisted of a glass 
funnel, in which were two copper disks, the upper one containing 
twelve holes. BRtween the two disks was a layer of moist sand in 
whi(th the seed was planted and connections were made so the current 
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would be passed through the whole apparatus. When this apparatus 
was used the seeds were first germinated in sawdust, add when the 
radicles htid reached a length of 2 cm. they were transplanted to the 
sand. 

For the germination experiments the apparatus is fully described. 
The plants winch were iiivestigatcjd, to ascertain the eftects of elec- 
tricity in the germination and growth of radicles, were white mustard, 
rape, red clover, and barley. Twenty-five seeds of each kind were used 
in 64 lots. Th(^ details of the germination are tabulated. The effects 
of electricity on the germination and growth of radicles and hypocot- 
yls of white mustard, lape, and red clover were investigated and the 
results tabulated. A coini)arison of different strengths of currents 
was also noted, as well as tlie effect of hourly treatment on the seeds of 
the horse bean and white lui)ine. 

From the results of the experiments the author concludes that the 
apidication of <*ertain strengths of electric current to seeds for short 
l)eriods of time accelerates the jiroeess of germination. It was found 
at the end of 24 hours over 30 per cent more seeds were germinated of 
the treated lots than of the normal ones; and at the end of 48 hours 
there was about 20 per cent excess. The seeds recieiviug the electrical 
stimulation also gave a higher total percentage of germination than the 
other. The effect of electricity on the germination of seeds shows that 
there is a maxiiiiuin,oi)timum, and minimum strength of current. The 
minimum strength of current at which acceleration was barely i)ercep- 
tible is a little less than one volt. The optimum is about three volts, 
and the maximum current, which was not definitely determined, is a 
com])aratively high voltage. 

The seeds subjected to but a single application lost the stimulating 
effect within a lew hours; but when it was applied hourly to germi- 
nated seeds or growing j>lants it acted as a constant stimulus to their 
growth and development. 

Variety tests of vegetable seeds^ S. T. Maynaud, .T. II. Tctnam, and S. W. 
Fletciiei: (MaasnrhuHvtta Hatch JSta. Hal. 44, pp. — A roport is given of a series 

of experiments conducted during the spring of to determine the vitality and 
purity of garden seeds as ))laced on the market. Fourteen kinds of vegetable seeds 
were purchased from 7 different seedsiiieu. The seed were divided into 2 lots, and 
50 of each lot W(‘re jilaceil in a seed tester and 50 were germinated on cheese cloth 
laid upon moist sund iiml covered with hoards. The results of l>oth tests wore (luite 
uniform, and the averages of the two arc given in tabular form. 

Field tests with vegetables, S. T. Mayxard, J. II. Putnam, and S. W. Fletcher 
{MaasachaactiH Hatch Sta. Hal. 44, pp. .W-//).— Field tests are reported of samples of 
seed of beets, lettuc(‘, radishes, cabbages, eehny, cucunilicrs, onions, parsnips, 
squashes, and tomatoes. The yield, (jiiality, and relative worth ofthi^ difierent sam- 
ples are given. Tlie vitality of the seeds as slmwn by the t<‘sts is also given. The 
average ]>ercentage8 of vitality for the different seeds were as fcdlows : Beets 77, cab- 
bage 8H, celery 70, cucumber 87, lettuce 07, onion 80, parsnip 71, radish 86, squash 81, 
and tomato 90. 

Concerning the influence of light and chemical reagents on the germination 
of seed, A. J. J. Vandeveldk ( Hot, Ccntbl., 09 ( 1S97), No. 11, pp. S37-S43t)» 
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On the gennlnatlon of almonds {Rev. JSot, 9 {1S97), No, l,pp. S-IS), 

Danish see<Poontrol» ISTl-'SS, 0. Rostrup {Danak Frokontrol, Copenhagen, 1896, 
pp, A r<S8um6 of results and methods of Danish seed control published on the 
oooasion of the twenty^tifth anniversity of the seed-control station in Copenhagen 
in 1896. A chapter is devoted to seed-control stations in foreign countries, a list of 
which is given, with year of establishment, name of director, etc. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the mycologist, P. 0. Stewart (Few York State Sta. 
Bpt. 1895, pp. 519-546, jigs. 5). — The following subjects are discussed 
in this report: (1) Two destructive lily diseases; (2) prevention of cab- 
bage club root; (3) spraying tomatoes; (4) a disease of Norway 
maples; (5) witches’ brooms on cherry trees; (G) observations on Exo- 
hasidinm peckii and Bamularia cylindriopsis ; (7) inoculation experi- 
ments with Gynmosporangium maeropiis; (8) belted” apples and 
pears, and (0) a new leaf spot disease of ai)ples. 

The first lily disease described is said to have been known for sev- 
eral years, and has gradually grown worse until it threatens the com- 
plete destruction of the Easter lily industry. It is characterized as 
follows : 

<< Very soon after the loaves start they show blotches and streaks of light yellow. 
As the plant develojis the yellow blotches art* gradually replaced by numerous small, 
irr<‘gular, dead spots, giving the leaf the appearance of having been gnawed by 
insects. The llowers arc spotted in the same iminntu. The wht do plant presents a 
sickly, yellowish, rusty appearance*, making it unsalable. In many cases the x)lants 
never flower ; in others the flowers .are tlistorted. The disease progresses very slowly. 
The bulb a])pearH to ]>e normal, but the tii)8 of the feeding roots are found to be 
dt‘ad. If a healthy plant is knocked out of its pot, the ball of dirt appears white 
all over the outside with growing rootlets. A diseased x»lant similarly treated shows 
very few Avhito rootlets. 

•The cause of the disease is obscure. Cultures made from leaves 
and buds develop various fungi and bacteria, but no one species 
appeared constantly. It is tliought probable that when the cause of 
the disease is determined it will be found to be some organism living in 
the soil which prevents the roots from performing their proper function. 
Upon this hypothesis the author suggests the following treatment: 
(1) Never use soil in which lilies or other bulbous plants have ever 
been grown, and (2) previous to iiottiug soak the bulbs for hours in 
a weak solution of corrosive sublimate. 

The second lily disease mentioned is that known as the Bermuda 
lily disease, which attacks several varieties of lilies grown in the open 
air. The disease is caused by a jiarasitic fungus, Botrytis sp., and its 
characteristics as observed on its host are mentioned. Experiments 
with Bordeaux mixture seem to indicate that spraying at intervals of 
10 days or 2 weeks, commencing with the apiiearance of the leaves and 
continuing until the flowers begin to open, will jirevent attacks of the 
fungus. The spraiying must be discontinue<l with the opening of the 
flowers, otherwise the fungicide will spot them. 
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Experiments conducted for the repression of club root of cabbage 
consisted in applying various quantities of lime to the hoil. From a 
pratitical standpoint the application of about 90 bu. per acre seemed 
to give the best results. It is probable the lime should be applied 2 
or 3 months before jdanting. When these applications have been made 
for 2 or 3 years in succession, it is very probable a sinaller quantity 
will bo required for the prevention of club root. The experiments 
show that the a})plication of lime will prevent injury to cabbage by the 
club root if grown ycnir after year on the same soil, yet such a practice 
is not to be recommended. A ])roper system of rotation should be 
adopted so that cabbages or other cruciferous plants should not follow 
each other oftener tlian once in 3 years. 

An experiment is reported in which it appeared that the soil was 
infested by S(;attering the refuse and leaves over the ground. This 
practice should not be followed. Oare must also be taken with the hot- 
bed in growing seedling plants, and no soil should be used that has 
ever grown jdants subject to club root. As an additional precaution 
a small quantity of air-slacked lime should lie mixed with the soil in 
making tlie hotbed. 

Experiments are reported upon spraying tomatoes for the prevention 
of ^‘black rot,” and the results seem to indi(‘atc that “black rot” is 
chiefly caused by Macrosporhm tomato^ and can probably be controlled 
by the Bordeaux mixture. 

Beginning when the blossoms appear, plants should be sprayed at 
intervals of 10 days until the fruit begins to ripen. The disease is most 
severe in dry weather. 

Another diseavse, whi(*h is due to Cyllndrosporium s])., has been ([uite 
destructive to the foliage of the tomato, and for this apidications of 
aminouiacal copper carb(»nate are recommended. 

The author describes a disease of Norway maples whic>h seems to 
affect the young plants, causing the destruction of many of them. The 
cause of the disease is a fungus, GlwoHjwritim ap(K*nj})ium^ and the author 
says there is good reason for believing it may be prevented by appli- 
cations of Bordeaux mixture. 

Descriptions are given of witches’ brooms on cherry trees which are 
cau8e<l by Exouhchu arasi. The ap])earance of the disease upon the 
foliage which later results in the formation of the well-known “ witches’ 
brooms” or “h(‘xenbesen” is fully described. In cjasethe diseaNC shows 
a.tendency to become troublesome, the cutting out and destruction of the 
“ hexenbesen” before the spores come to maturity is recommended. This 
can be easily done, since thi'i diseased twigs are said to be indicated by 
a red color at least a week before the spores mature. 

Some notes are given on Erohasidiam peclnl^ a well-known fungus 
which attacks many plants of the Ericaceic, jirodiudng consiiicuous 
enlargements of the branches, leaves, and inflorescence. While col- 
lecting material for the study of this fungus an6ther was found on 
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Andromeda mariana. This species has been determined by 0. H. Peck 
as a new specnes to which the name Ramularia cylindriopsis was given. 

Notes are given of inoculation experiments conducted by the author 
and G. W. Carver with Gymnoftporangium macropus. The life history 
of the fungus is discussed to a considerable extent. The experiments 
seem to indicate a great variation in the varieties of apples which are 
subject to attacks of this disease. 

Under the title ‘‘belted’’ apples, the author describes a condition 
frequently met with in the past season in wliich apples and pears, 
otherwise perfect, were surrounded near the apex by a russet zone. In 
some cases the use of tlie Bordeaux mixture was considered to be the 
cause of this abnormal formation, but the author seems to think that it 
is caused by the freezing of dew collected upon the fruit while young. 

A new leaf spot of apples, which appears in the form of circular 
brown dead spots about J of an inch in diameter, is described. This 
species, although occurring freciuently, has seldom been considered as 
very destructive. The cause of the disease is a new species of Phyl- 
losticta to which the name J\ Umifata is given by C. JI. Peck. The 
fungus is described as follows: 

“Spots small, orbicular, .commonly 1 to 3 linos broad, somotimes confluont, brown 
or reddish-brown, occasionally becoming gray or having a grayish center, often 
sterile, detinitoly limitod and Kiirroniulcd by a narrow, slightly elevated brown or 
b’nckiwb-browii margin, ])eritbocia epiphylloiis, few, minute, ])iuictiforin, black; 
spores elliptical, 0.(KM)3 in. long, O.OOOIG broad. 

Three applications of Bordeaux mixture are recommended for keeping 
this sjmt in check. 

Field experiments with potatoes for 1896. B. T). Halsted {Neic 
Jersey Stas. Bui. 1:20^ pp, 19^ Jigs. J). — lu continuation of experiments 
reported in Bulletin 112 and the Annual ltc])ort of the station for 1895 
(E. S. li., 7,p. 780; 8, p. 800), the author reports upon investigations on 
the i)revention of potato scab by the use of various fungicides. In 
the experimenis reported in this bulletin snlpbur in varying amounts 
was much more extensively used than in any of the jirevious tests. 

From tlie details of the ex])eriment given it appears that the plats 
receiving sulphur at the rate of 500 lbs. ])er acre, in 1895, showed a 
very noticeable diminution in the amount of scab present, seeming to 
indicate a lasting fungicidal etlect of the sulphur. Bordeaux mixture 
and ammoniacal e.o])per carbonate were again tested and showed good 
results ill ehe(?kiug the scab, but aside from these standard fungieidejs 
the results indicate that for soil treatment of scab sulphur surpasses 
any of the others. 

Exiieriments were conducted in which cut seed was rolled in sulphur, 
another lot thoroughly dusted with acid phosphate, and a third with 
sulplmr and acid phosphate. The cuttings were planted a week later, 
and two weeks from that time the plants had come up only from the 
pieces which had bben rolled in sulphur and the check. These tests 
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showed that the potatoes dried oat much less when sulphur was used^ 
and as a result a (quicker and larger growth was obtained.'' 

Other experiments showed that kaiiiit has some fungicidal value, and 
it is thought probable that a mi>tture of kainit and sulphur at the rate 
of 300 lbs. each to the acre would give a valuable fungicide and fertil- 
izer for use on scab-infested land. 

A brief report is made on one plat of potatoes grown where previously 
badly club-rooted turnips had been produced. A large total weight of 
tubers was sec.ured, but the percentage, of scab was unusually high. In 
this case potatoes had not been planted on this soil for at least G years, 
and the croj) was practically worthless. 

Experiments with soil treatment for the prevention of diseases of 
sweet potatoes aie rei)orted. Jn these experiments sweet potatoes 
were grown for a third successive crop on the land, the object being to 
determine the lasting effect of the various substances which had been 
applied the j)revious years. The stand of plants was the lowest where 
lime was used at the rate of 1,000 bu. i)er acre and was but little better 
where 500 bu. of lime combined with 1,250 lbs. of sulphur w as used. 
Lime alone at the rate of 250 bu. per acre reduced the stand of ])lants 
but little, and sulphur had no materifil effect in this res])cct. It appeal’s 
from the results obtained that lime is not a preventive of soil rot and 
that of the various substances w hich have been tested, viz, lime, sul- 
l)hur, manure, corrosive sublimate, kainit, and copper sulphate, sulphur 
is the best remedy for the disease. 

An additional set of experiments is reported in which suljdiur w^as 
applied in the row' before setting the plants, in amounts ranging from 
50 to 400 lbs. per acre. The tabulated results show that the yield of 
clean roots increased with the amount of sulphur used. The sulphur 
used in this series of experiments, whic.h was quite widely conducted, 
cost a maximum rate of $4 jier acre, and the. author figures a net profit 
due to its use of from $23.50 to $03 per ac.re. 

An experiment was conducted in which sulphur in amounts vfirying 
from 50 lbs. to 400 lbs. per acre was placed near the ])]ants. It was 
mixed with several times its own bulk of soil and placed in the hole 
where the. jdant w^as to be set. While the yield in this experiment was 
not large, the amount of soil rot in the checks was very great, three 
check i)lats together not producing as many clean potatoes as one of 
the. t moated plats. 

The author summarizes his experiments and suggests that for potato 
scab corrosive sublimate when added to the soil is effective, but the 
mere soaking of the seed in the solution is without effect. When the 
soil is infested, kainit is showm to have considerable fungicidal v«alue, 
and sulphur has maintained its idace as one of the best remedies for 
scab. Sulphur suri)assed all others in checking soil rot and kainit 
stood second as worthy of further trial. Sulphur when a])plied with a 
fertilizer drill in the open row at the rate of 300* lbs. per acre gave 
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excellent returns, but wlien mixed with a few times its bulk of soil and 
a little dropifed in the hole it seemed to be too eoiieentrated to be placed 
near the young plants. 

For both Irish and sweet potato diseases experimented on, the sug- 
gestion has already been made that sulphur and kainit at the rate of 
about 300 lbs, per acre in the open row is a substantial remedy for scab 
and soil rot. 

Com smut, A. S. Hitohoook and J. B. S. Norton {Kansas 8ta, 
pp. 109-214^ pis, 10 ), — The object of this bulletin is to record 
observations and ex])eriments made during the last 3 years ui)on the 
life history of the smut and upon conditions favoring the spread of the 
disease. The attempt was made to as(*ertain the amount of damage 
caused by smut and the number of clean and smutted stalks in 52 rows 
of corn. The figures show that tlie average weight of the corn on clean 
stalks was 193 gm. and on the smutted stalks 12() gm. — a loss of about 
one-third. The loss is confined chiefly to the grain, the stalks being 
nearly or quite as heavy in smutted as in sound corn. Ou4; of 2,984 
stalks, 724 stalks were more or less attected by the smut, and observa- 
tions conducted in a number of fields showed a considerably higher 
percentage of aflected jflants, although per cent is considered a fair 
average. Observations were made during the summers of 1894, 1895, 
and 1890 in numerous cornfields adjacent to the station. In all, about 
200,000 ])lants were examined, and the results obtained in some of the 
most characteristic fields are given in tabular form. 

An attempt was also made to ascertain the relative suscei)tibility of 
diflereiit varieties to the attacks of corn smut. Although considerable 
difierences were noted, no variet}" was found to be smut i)roof. The dif- 
ferences are thought to be the result of accident rather than the ]>ower 
to resist disease. 

Efforts were made to determine the relation between the amount of 
smut and the age of corn, and it becjime a])parcnt that smut does not 
usually make its ai)])earance on corn until it is 2 months old, and, other 
condith)ns being equal, all corn becomes ecjually smutted regardless of 
the time of planting. 

A general description of smut and its life history is given, including 
descri])tions of spores, germination, methods of culture, and germina- 
tion in various nutrient solutions. 

Infection experiments with the corn plant were conducted which 
seem to indicate that — 

^‘(1) Infection may take place at an> time of tlie Heasoii wlien the corn is ^^rowinjif, 
and does not depend so miicli on the time of tbo season as on the sta^e of develop- 
ment of the plant. 

*^{ 2 ) Infection may take ])laco in any pari of the jilant wliere growing tissue is 
present, and at any time in its life, but scarcely over before the plant has attained 
the height of 3 ft. 

*^(3) After the tissues are hardened the smut can not penetrate them, and conse- 
quently infection does^not take place in older parts of the com, but only in the 
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growing tissues. This growing condition is found in the young leaves when the 
first smut appears in the field; later mostly at the junction of the leaf and sheath, 
where cells are present for a long time in a state of active growth, and consequently 
exposed longer to penetration by the germ tubes from the conidia; then in the 
flowers and young parts of the ear and tassel, while later in the season the only 
parts open to iiife(‘tion are the rudimentary ears, nhich devidop after the larger ear 
at each joint on th«» lower part of the stalk. 

*^(4) The infection is probahlj through the conidia and not directly from the 
spon'B. 

*^(5) The period of incubation, or time between inlection and the appearing of 
smut boils, is about 10 da^s. 

'^(6) It is probable that the eaily infections come irom the spores of last year, 
which germinate on the ground at the first fa voi able weather in the spring, while 
the later and more abundant infections are from th(‘ new" spoies developed early in 
the season. 

So far as the authors’ observations go, they believe that smut is more 
abundant in dry seasons and in the drier localkies. Soils recently 
manured or those near stables and barnyards are Tin usually favorable 
for the development of corn smut. The application of fungicides to 
the seed is without effect. Fresh manure, which is a favorable breed- 
ing ground for smut, should not be applied to corn ground, especially 
in damp soil, nor should corn be fdanted too close to sources of manure. 
By jiroper care in this respect and burning as much ol‘ the smut iis pos- 
sible in the ffeld the disease could probably be kept within limits in 
which not more than 2 per cent damage would be done. The expense 
of doing anything more would be greater than the saving and is con- 
sidered impracticable. 

The synonymy of the fungus and an extensive bibliograjihy are 
appended. Notes are also given on the occurren(‘e of head smut of 
sorghum (Ustihu/o rellia'iut) on corn. As yet it has caused no serious 
damage. 

Corn smut, A. D. Set.ua and J. F. Uiokman {Ohio i^ta. Bui. 7%pp. 
92-95 ). — Brief notes arc given on the occurrence and cause of corn 
smut and recommendations for the prevention of the dise ase. 

Ill 1895 two fields of corn w ere examined in order to ascertain the jier- 
centage of loss occasioned by smut, and it was found that t.44 percent 
of the stalks were smutted. At this rate there is an estimated loss 
amounting to ()()() jier annum for the >\holc State of Ohio. 

Negative results were obtained in a series of experiments conducted 
in tlie treatment of seed with copper sulphate before planting. In the 
authors’ opinion the best means for the prevciitiou of corn smut is the 
destructiou of the smut balls before they have had time to scatter their 
spores. 

Raspberry anthracnose, S. A. Beach and W. Paddock {New York 
State Sta. Bpt. lf^95, pp. i5).-^T\\Q report here given is in contin- 
uation of that given in Bulletin 41 of the station (E. S. B., 7, p. 38). 
Beviewiug the work so far as given, it seems that Bordeaux mix- 
ture can be successfully used in combatting authracmise, and in 1895 the 
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rows sprayed with iron sulphate before the leaves had expanded pro- 
duced a larger amount of frui^ than any of the other rows. Further 
experimentation, however, is necessary to determine the value of this 
treatment. It is stated that the sulphuric-acid treatment, which has 
been recommended and which is preliminarily reported upon in the 
above- numbered bulletin, has proved to be too strong to be used suc- 
cessfully on raspberries. The treatment recommended by the author 
consists of 3 sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, beginning when the 
canes are about 6 inches tall, the other applications to follow at inter- 
vals of about 2 weeks. When the disease is severe, the cane should 
be cut out and removed from the field as soon as the fruiting season is 
over. 

Modem plant pathological research, J. Eriksson {K. landU Jlcad ITandL Tidskr,, 
S6 {1897), pp, 96^99), 

The diseases and injuries of cultivated plants, I, J. Ritzbma Bos {Ziekten en 
Besohadingingen dir lultuurgewassen, Groningen: J, B, Woliern, 1897). 

Concerning the influence of age and temperature on the germination of fungus 
spores, C. Weijmer {Cenir. Bl, Bakt. n. Par., Q. Aht., 3 (1897), A'o. 4-^, pp. 104-108), 

Evolution of the spores of Pyrenomycetes, E. Lambotti {Rev, Mycoh, 19 {1897), 
No. 74, pp. 48-53 ), — Notf‘8 are given on the Sphjvriacea', 

Concerning the mycelium of .Slcidium magellanicum, P. Macinus {Ber. dent, 
hot. Gesell.f 15 {1897), No, 2, pp, 148-153, pi, /).— The author hgiires and describes the 
mjcelium of ^Bvidium magellanivnm, which is parasitic on Berherh vulgarus, often 
causing hcxenbesens m its host. 

Concerning oriental plant galls, H. Fo<’kkn {Rev, (ie'n, Bot,, 9 {1897), No. 99, pp, 
103-118, ph, 3, figs, 4). 

Recent investigations concerning the causes of potato rot, Frank (Dent, 
laudtv. Presse, 24 {1897), No, 11, pp. 113, 114), 

Investigations on some potato diseases in 1896, K. SA.io(ir</»c/ir. Pjianzenkrank,, 

7 {1897), No. 1, pp. 4-8). 

Potato diseases and their prevention, W. M. ftt noYEN {TUUnkr. nomkc Landhr,, 
1S9£; abs, in Ztsvhr, Pjianzenkrank,, 7 {1897), No. 1, p. 40). 

Bacterial gummosis of the sugar beet, 8oraukk {BlatUv Ruhenhan, 4 \^1897), p. 
81; ahs. in Chem, Zig., ?1 \1891), No. 35, Reptrl,, p. 101), 

Are the Ench 3 rtraBidae parasitic on the sugar beet ? J. Stoklasa ( Centr. Bl. Bakt. 
u. Par., 2. Aht., 3 {1897), No. 4-5, pp, loS-llO ). — A beet was planted in a glass dish in 
soil free from deleterious matter or organisms. Euchytra’idu* washed in distilled 
water were then placed in the soil. A few days later an cxauiination shoved that 
they had attacked the beet root. Closer examination left no doubt as to their living 
uimn the contents of cells of the jdaiit, and that the,\ are therefore to be considered 
as parasites of the beet. 

On a supposed vermlnal disease of truffles, J. Ciiaiin {Compt Rend. Acad, Sci. 
Path, 124 {1897), No, 17, pp. 903-90 ~»). — The nematodes, Petodera xtrongyloides and 
Leptndera tcrricola, commonly found in truffles, are shown not to cause the disease of 
these fungi. Their existence within the fungi is 8ymhioti<*. It is also noted that 
other nematodes are often confounded with Tylenchus devastatrix in the verminal 
disease of the onion, hut that they are in reality harmless saprophytic forms that 
only resemble superficially the destructn e worm. 

On the injury of plants by asphalt vapors, P. Soratter {Ztechr. Pjtanzenlrank., 
7 {1897), No. 1, pp, 10-20), 

On the effect of the more common fungicides {Ztschr. Pdanzenhrank., 7 (1897), 
No, 1, pp, 44-47), 
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On the prevention of smut of barley and oats by soaking the seed, M. 

Hollhung (Landw, Jakrb., S6 (2S97)y No 1, pp. 245-190), * 

Treatment of common diseases and insects injurious to fruits and vegeta- 
bles, S. A. Beach and W. Paddock {New York Stale Sta. Rpl, 1S95^ pp. 345-888^ 
figs, Tho enbjert hero discussed is divided into (1 ) diseases and insects injurious 
to fruits; (2) diseases and insects injurious to vej^otaldes; (3) diseases and insects 
injurious to nursery stock, and (4) fungicides and insocticides. The diseases and 
the insects are briefl,> tand popularly described, and the remedy which hiis been 
found to be most efficient is recommended. In all cases the remedies ha\ e been 
tested, and detailed directions are given for their proper application. In the section 
of th«‘ jiaper devoted to fungicides and insecticides formulas for the preparation 
and directions for the application of the leading fungicides and insecticides are 
given. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The principal household insects of the United States, L. O. 

Howard, C. L. Marlatt, and F. II. Chittenden (T. Dept, Agr,, 
Division of Eniomohgif BuL 4, n. ser.j pp, 130, figs, 6i),— This is a 
popular compilation, containing numerous original observations. In 
nearly all cases the habits and life histories are described, original 
figures given, and the most appropriate remedies mentioned. 

Mosquitoes and fleas, L. 0. Howard (pp, 9-31). — Original observations 
are recorded relating to the mosquito (Cule,r pnngens) and the dog flea 
{Pnlep serraiieeps). The eggs of the former insect, it is stated, ari^ 
probably laid in the early morning hours, in numbers varying from 
200 to 490. They are aggregated into a single layered, more or less 
boat-shajied, floating mass. The larva* hatch in from 16 to 24 hours 
and escape into the waiter, but, unable to remain long beneath it, they 
gather at the surface of the water aud project their small respiratory 
siphons into the air. The end of the body is never jirojected outof tlie 
water. The larval condition lasts 7 days and the pupal state 2 days, 
thus giving in all 10 days as the minimum generation for the species. 

As remedies, pouring kerosene over the surface of the water in which 
they breed, agitating it, introducing salt or brackish water or small 
tisli, and draining are recommended. Apjiended to tlie chapter is a 
list of the mosquitoes of the United States. 

The generation of tlie dog flea is stated to be jirobably a fortnight 
in length. The food of the larva* is believed to be the blood excrement 
of the adult and the dry vegetable accumulations in floor cracks, etc. 
The principal method of combating the pest is the jireventive one of 
keeping the floors and carpets thoroughly clean. Pyrethrum, buhach, 
and benzine are not always etfectual. A fairly successful method of 
attacking the adults ’ is to fasten sticky pajier to the legs of a iiersoii 
and then have him walk back and forward over the floor. 

The bedbug and conenose, (\ L, Marlatt (pp. 32-42). — The bedbug 
[CAmex leciularius) and the blood-sucking conenose [Conorhinus sangni^ 
suga), which in the South seems to have ac(|uire([l a taste for human 

1 luHet t Lifv, vol 7, p. 422. 
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blood, are discussed and remedies given. Thorough and daily inspec- 
tion of beds and bedding form the best safeguard against the former 
insect. Benzine and the like should be used freely. Corrosive subli- 
mate and hot water are effectual. Iron or brass bedsteads should be 
used instead of wooden ones. The conenose can be excluded from the 
house by screens. 

House Jiies^ centipedes^ and other insects that are annoying rather than 
mjuriousj L, O. Howard and G. L. Marlatt (pp. 43-/)7), — Here are treated 
the common house liy {Musca dom€8tioa\ stable fly [Stomoxys calcitrans)^ 
cluster fly (Pollenia rudis)^ another stable &y (Oyrtoneura stahuJans)^ 
the so called blue bottle fly {Calliphora erythrocephala), green bottle fly 
{Lucilia cirsar)^ small house fly [Homalomyia canicularis)^ house centi- 
pede [Hentlgera forceps), clover mite (Hryohia pratensis), house crickets 
[Gryllus domesticus and O, assimilis)^ fleld cricket {O. Uictuosm)^ paper 
was]» ( Vespa germanica)^ and bald faced hornet ( Vespa maculata). The 
difference between the flies is pointed out and the observations and 
experiments of A. 8. Packard, ]>e tleer, and Bouchc are noted as 
showing that horse manure is the favorite breeding place of the house 
fly. Oontiiiuous observations made uiion the larva" of flies breeding 
most freely in this substance indicate that they molt twice and that 
therefore there are ^ distinct larval stages. The periods of develop- 
ment were found to be nearly as follows: i day for the egg from depo- 
sition to hatching; 1 day for the larva to the first molt; 1 day to the 
second molt; 3 days to pupation, and 3 days to the time of the emer- 
gence of the adult insect, making a total of about 10 days. It follows, 
therefore, that in the climate of Washington there is an abundance of- 
time every summer for the development of 12 or 13 generations of flies. 
!rhe number of eggs laid by an individual fly averages about 120. 

^moiig the natural eiunnies of the fly are the house centipede and a 
fungus disease known as Empusina musva\ The prompt gathering of 
horse manure in cities, and treating it with lime is recommended, along 
with general cleanliness, as the proi)er preventive. Under the head of 
the house centi])ede the authors figure and describe a young stage of 
the animal in which there are 9 xiairs of xierfect legs and as many as 3 
]>airs of leg buds. This is tlie youngest stage thus far described. An 
endeavor is made to remove the iiopular fear of the centixiede and to show 
that it is a friend, aiding in keeping in check various household pests. 
The clover mite is included, because during its migrations in the fall it 
sometimes enters houses in enormous numbers. The pests may be dis- 
])Oscd of by means of insect powders, the use of burning brimstone, 
spraying with benzine, etc. Entrance to the house may be prevented 
by spraying the sides of the house liberally with kerosene or by treat- 
ing the lawns with kerosene emulsion, Crickets are noted at some 
length as ravaging curtains, garments, etc. They may be destroyed 
by the use of poisoned baits. The paper wasp should be excluded from 
the house by means of screens. 
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Slides injurious to tcoolen goods^ eto.^ L. 0. Howard and C. L. Marlait 
(pp. 58-69). — Here are treated the carpet beetle or buffalo moth {Anthre- 
711(8 8crop?iulari(t)j the black carpet beetle {Attagenus piceus)^ the clothes 
moth {Tinea peUionella, Tineola biselliella^ and Trichophaga tapetzella)^ 
With regard to the carpet beetle, the author deprecates the praotice of 
usiug carpets rather than rugs, and advises thorough house cleaning 
twice instead of once a year. The black carpet beetle is noted also as 
feeding upon vegetable products. The clothes moth is to be treated 
where it has gained access to clothing, garments, carpet, etc., by the use 
of benzine or naphtha or by sponging carefully with a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate in alcoliol, made not (piite strong enough to leave 
a white stain. They can be prevented from attacking garments, etc., 
by storing the latter in cedar chests or wardrobes or by the use of insect 
repellauts such as camphor or naphthalip cones or cedar chips, or, 
iniKih better, by plaiiing the garments in boxes and sealing up all cracks 
with strips of gummed wrapping paper. 

Species injurious to toall paper^ booksy tiinberSy etc.y G. L, Marlatt (pp. 
70-83). — The white ant ( Termes flavipe8)y the silver fish {Lepisma saccha- 
r/n«),the book louse {Atropos (Uvinatoria)y and the American spring tail 
{Lepidovriffus aniericamis) are here discussed. Itelative to the termite 
it. is noted that complete dryness in buildings is an important means of 
rendering 1 hem safe from attack and that libraries or buildings in which 
articles of value are stored should be surrounded on all sides by clear 
spaces and graveled or asphalted walks, since the insects can not 
withstand the eximsure of traveling across them. Where colonies of 
the insect have been established they may sometimes be destroyed by 
an injection of kerosene into their retreat. The silver fish, which 
damages books and drugs and articles containing jiaste, may be dis- 
posed of by scattering pyrethrum in places frequented by it. It^s 
stated that little damage is apt to occur except in moist situations or 
where objects are stored and not disturbed for a considerable length of 
time. The book lice have been extraordinarily abundant in barns and 
staldes, sometimes causing considerable annoyance and damage by get- 
ting into cu])boards, on window ledges, or library shelves, or especially 
among books and ])apers seldom used, where it feeds ou any animal or 
vegetable matter obtainable. 

T\.^ remedies recommended for them are the steaming of cari)ets and 
beiMing, washing plac^es with soapsuds, repapering or i)ainting of walls 
and the application of benzine or gasolene freely to all retreats or to 
furniture which can not be otherwise cleaned ; fumigation with brim- 
stone or bisulphid of carbon wnll destroy many of the insects in rooms 
which can be tightly closed for several hours. 

Cockroaches and house antSy C. L. Marlatt (])p. 84-99). — The cock- 
roaches {Periplaneta a7nericanay P.orientaJiSy P. australasiWy and Ectobia 
gcrmanica) are treated. Their injury to bookbinding, to stores of pro- 
visions, etc., are noted; and their habits and life history fully brought 
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ont. They may be combated by the use of poisons, by fhmigatioo, 
and trapiring. Their wariuess makes them difficult to combat with 
poisoued baits, but they succumb to the effects of pyrethrum long enough 
to allow them to be swept up and burned. Small rooms may be made 
nearly air tight and fumigated with bisulphid of carbon or in tlie case 
of old houses with large lire places by following the German method 
of molding gunpowder into cones and lighting them in the empty fire 
places. The insects will be driven from their hiding places by the smoke 
of the burning powder and ])aralyzed, so that they may be readily 
gathered and destroyed. Traps of various forms have been used suc- 
cessfully. The egg parasite, Evania append igaster, is noted as one of 
the natural enemies. 

The house ants {Monomorium pharaonis, M. minutim, and Tetramo^ 
rium eccspiium) can be destroyed, wdien their nests can be located in 
the house, by attracting them to small bits of simnge moistened with 
sweetened water and placed in situations where the ants are numerous. 
From time to time, when swarming with ants, the sj^onge fragments 
may be cast into hot water. A sirup made of borax and sugar dis- 
solved in boiling water is also noted as a remed.v. These methods are 
to be aided by the removal of other attractive substances from their 
neighborhood. 

ISome imeetH affecting cheene^ hams^ fruity and vinegar^ L. (K Howard 
(pp. 100-111). — Under this head are treated the cheese, ham, and flour 
mites {Tgroglyphns longior and T. siro) the cheese or ham skip^ier (Pio- 
phila casei)j the red legged ham beetle {Necrohia rufipett)^ the larder 
beetle {Dermestes lardarhiH)jthe fruit or vinegar i\wi^(I)roHoplida ampe- 
lopMla, J). amaoia^ fnnebriH^ i>. graminum^ and IK tranavcrHa), The 
remedies recommended aside from cleanliness and watchfulness are for 
tlie cheese mite, fumigation with sulphur or washing with kerosene 
emulsion all places likely to harbor it. For the ham beetle, it is advised 
that hams be caretully packed in strong canvas impenetrable by the 
insect; for the larder beetle the use of bisulphid of carbon; for the 
vinegar flies, the use of good window screens and the perfect sealing 
of all canned fruit. 

luHccU affecting cereals and other dried foods^ F. H, Chittenden (pp. 
112-li^O). — Under this head the author treats the following pests; The 
flour beetles, viz, the confused flour beetle {TriboUmi confusum)^ the 
rust red flour beetle (Triholium ferrugineum)^ broad horned flour 
beetle ( Echocerus cornatns ) ; the meal worms, viz, the yellow meal worm 
(Tenebrio molitor)^ the dark meal worm {Tenebrio obscurm)^ the Indian 
meal moth [Plodia interpunciella)^ the meal snout moth [Pyralis fari- 
naliH)\ the grain beetles, viz, the saw toothed grain beetle (Silvanm 
snrinamensis)^ the cadelle (Tcnebroides mauritanicus)^ the drugstore 
beetle (Sitodrepa panicea)^ and its alliens, the (jigarette beetle {Lasio- 
derma s€rricorne)^thewhite marked spider beetle (Ptinns fnr)^ the brown 
spider beetle (P. brunnens ) ; and liually briefly meutions the granary 
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weevil (Oalandra granaria), the rice weevil {G. oryza)^ the pea weevil 
(Bruchus pisorum)^ the bean weevil (H. ohtectvs), the coffee bean weevil 
{Arcccerus fasciculatus)^ the black carpet beetle {Attageniis piceus)^ 
Trogoderma tarsalCj and Anthrenus turhasci^ the last a relative of the 
buffalo moth, a green beetle (Catharius advena)^ Lamophlcens pusillus^ 
and the Angoumois grain moth {Sitotroga ecreallella)^ as occasionally 
found in vegetable stores. 

As regards remedies, care in purchasing, storing in tight receptacles 
in cool dry rooms, heating affected stores in an oven to a temperature 
of 125^ to 150^ F., and the use of bisul])hid of carbon are recommended. 

The chinch bug and other destructive insects, F. M. Webster 
{Ohio 8ta. BtiL 7 7\pp, fgs.JJ). — The author ma])s the distribution 

of this ifisect in Ohio for the j^ears 1894-’h(i, and endeavors to account 
for the distributional ])heuomena shown. It is shown that during 1894 
chinch bugs were distributed in a broad area extending nearly north 
and south in the western central ])ortion of the fttate, embracing 18 
counties. In the following year the band had changed by the insect 
disappearing from o counties and appearing in 12 new ones. Besides 
these 2r> infested (‘ounties, the insect a])p(‘ared scattered over the State 
in 21 other counties. The ravages of the insect were severe, and the 
autumn being a dry one it seemed likely the entire fall brood of the bugs 
must have gone through the winter in a healthy <*ondition. 

The spring of 1890 began with a moderate rainfall, except in the 
extreme southern portion ol‘ the State, where but few bugs had been 
rej)ortcd during the previous year. About 750 ]>ackages of 
irichum (fJohidi/enm weie distribute<l from the station, M'hich evidently 
produced an effect ui)oii the distribution of the insect during 1890. 
Sixteen counties were severely affected by the insect during this year. 
The insect was found in some localities in 55 othei* counties scattered 
over the State. The author is unable to account for the immunity 
of Clarke and Montgomery counties from the attacks of the insect. 
Neither map elevation nor meteorological data furnish any clew what- 
ever to the problem, while the continued ravages of the pest in Ashta- 
bula, Trumble, Mahoning, and Portage counties are even more ditlicult 
of exidanation. 

With refferencie to his experience with the fungus /Slporofrivhuoi gJoh- 
vli/eru as an in.secticide, the author says: 

Wllile tlic inactical value of this fuiiffUH has, in past years, probably boeii over- 
estimntod, it is to be re'rretted that there is at present a tendency to rush to the 
opposite extreme. Statements to the effect that it is of no \aliie to the farmer, or 
that artiticial introduotion is useless, as when the eonditiuns are favorable it will 
appear in a natural manner and do its work are, to say the least, ill-advised and true 
only under certain conditions. Tt is worthless to the farmer during a period of 
drought or hen the bugs are scattered, but it is practical and effective under con- 
ditions the reverse of these. It will sometimes ajipe.ir in the fields in a perfectly 
natural manner, but this is iinrertain, and wo lia\ v here only one of many instances 
where science can and does facilitate and accelerate the usually slow mechanism of 
nature.'^ 
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The author does not seem to consider the outlook for 1897 bad, pro- 
vided there be drenching rains daring the breeding season of the 
insect ; but, inasmuch as the experiences of the i)ast 3 years have shown 
him that no one can tell where the trouble may break out, he thinks it is 
dvisable to burn over the roadsides, fence corners, and leaves in the 
woods where the insects hibernate, and in the spring sow as early as 
possible small plats of millet in damj) places about fields to serve as a 
bait to females and to induce them to deposit eggs there rather than in 
the wheat fields. 

Some destructive insects that need to be watched for in Ohio. — The author 
describes in a popular manner 4 destructive foreign insects, namely, 
the sinuate pear borer {Agrilus sinuains)^ the pear midge (Diplosis 
pyrivora), the wood leopard moth (Zeuzera pyrina), and the cabbage 
curculio (Ceutorhynchus raper). The last is already found in Ohio. 

Notes on injurious insects, IT. Osboen (Iowa 8ta. Bui. 33^ pp. 
3!)i-005j Jig. 5). — These notes concern the hickory bark beetle (Sco- 
lytus 4 spinosus)^ the chicken mite {Dermanyssus gallmw)^ the blister 
beetle {Kpivanta pennsyhmnica). the army worm [Leucania unipuncta)^ 
a new pest of potatoes ( Empoasca mali)^ the Hessian fly, and the sheep 
foot louse {Hwmafopinus pedalis)^ a new sheep pest. 

Hemedies are noted and very brief descriptions of the pests given. 
London purjile, used in the form of a spray, is recommended against 
tlie hickory bark beetle, cutworms, the blister beetle, and the 
army worm. Burning oft* stubble is recommended as a means of dispos- 
ing of the Hessian fly. For the mites and lice the use of kerosene 
emulsion is recommended. Experiments were performed with London 
luirple to determine whether a mixture of this substance with flour at 
the rate of 1 part to 15 parts of the flour, or a spraying solution made 
iiwthe lu’oportions of 1 lb. to 200 gal. of water, is preferable. Ten rows 
ot mangel wurzels ^^ere dusted with the dry powder in the morning 
while the dew was on the leaves, but the day being a windy one the 
application of the pow der was discontinued, although the experiment 
was carried far enough to show that the treatment might be effective. 
This method, however, has the disadvantage of being much more 
e\])ensive than sjirayiiig on account of the time and material required. 

Spia>ing gave excellent results and in no w^ay injured the leaves, 
w hile it so effectually destroyed the insects that within a few days 
hardly a live one could be found. An ordinary hand spray pump and 
a TiO-gal. barrel were used, which required one man to do the pumping 
and another to handle the nozzle. For the 4 or 5 acres sprayed 200 
gal. of the solution were required; and counting London purple at 8 
(*ts. per pound the cost of the material per acre was less than 2 cts," 
But including the labor the cost amounted to about $1 per acre. 

The army worm was reported this season to the station for the first 
time. If the worm^ were present before, they were stddoin so abun- 
dant as to attract attention. The damage they did this year was one 
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of the notable events of the season. Nearly every count"' ^eeined to be 
affec^ted. 

EmpooHca malij which has liitherto been known to affect the apple, 
was found at Ames upon the potato, and, judging from the damage it 
did there, the author thinks there is danger of its becoming a serious 
l>otato x>e8t. The injury to the vines was so threatening that immedi- 
ate steps were taken to apply a spray of kerosene emulsion made in the 
usual proportions. A four-nozzle spraying outfit was affixed to the rear 
end of a wagon so that four rows of vines could be covered at once. In 
front of the nozzles and suspended from the rear of the wagons a nar- 
row board was attached so that it would brush the tops of the vines 
and cause the insects to fly into the spray, while at the same time 
exposing the larva* adliering to the steins and under sides of the 
leaves. A large ]M*r<*,ontagc of the insects were killed by the first 
apjdication, and the second one, made within a few days, so reduced 
theii’ numbers that they required no further attention. 

The harlequin cabbage bug and the melon plant louse, J. B. 
Smith (AV^r Jersey Stas. Uni. 11, fig. /).— The author gives a 

very ])opular aijcount of these two insects (Murgantia hisfrionica and 
Aphis gossypU). Their appearance is brielly discussed, and the most 
effective remedial and preventive measures noted. A few notes are 
added on bisiiljdiid of c.arbon, in which it is suggested lliat a grade 
known as ‘‘fuma bisuljihid” is cheaper and much more effective than 
the form ordinarily employed. 

• Relative to remedial and iireventive measures the author lays con- 
siderable stress upon very clean cultivation, and thinks it advisable 
for much of the rubbish ordinarily destroyed to be gathered and left in 
heaps in which insects may undertake to hibernate. In the winter 
these heaiis may be burned, and iirobably by far the great(*r iiortion 
ot insects hibernating on the farm may be thus destroyed. 

Against tlie harl6(|uin cabbage bug the ordinary remedies are useless, 
either because they can not be made to reach the insect, or if they do, 
they must be emidoyed in such degrees of concentration as to be inju- 
rious to the i)lant. Before planting the cabbages it is advisable to 
raise a trap crop of radishes or mustard. 

The lueh n lice may be destroyed when the plants are young by cov- 
ering the 'latter with a paper or cloth dome shaped cover, under which 
is idaced a little bisuljdiid of carbon. It is very important to destroy 
the first broods of the insect, for if the season be a dry one, they may 
increase and spread beyond control. Other remedies recommended are 
whale-oil soap, nse<l at the rate of 1 lb. to 4 gal. of water, kerosene 
emulsion diluted 10 times, and icc-(*old water. 

On the Hfa history of Brachjrtarsus alternatus, A. L. paintance 
{Eni, ^etesj S {189/ ), Ac. 1,pp. 1-'i,pls. /). — While carrying on studies 
on insects injurious to stored grain, this anthri])i(k beetle was found to 
be abundant in certain localities in Florida, feeding both as larva and 
adult ou stored corn, cowpeas, and English peas. 
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The early stages and food habits of this beetle do not coincide with 
the idea that' the larvsB of this genus are parasitic on scale insects. 

Adult specimens were placed in different glass jars and supplied with 
uninfested corn or cowpeas. Somewhat later eggs were found in the 
debris and excrement at the bottom of the jar by use of iodin. They 
were found on the base of kernels of shelled corn. Although oviposi- 
tion was not observed, it appears that in the case of corn in the ear 
the eggs are placed down in the crevices between the kernels. The 
larvae enter the kernels by eating a very small hole through the softer 
portion at the base and thence eat upward toward the top. But one 
larva occupies a single kernel. 

The life cycle is of about six weeks’ duration, although some cases 
were observed in which it was seven. 

The blueberry spanworm (DiastictiB inceptaria) and the bum- 
ble flower beetle (Euphoria inda), M. V. Slingebland [Canadian 
Entj 29 (^<^.97), J 9-53, pi. 1 ). — A few notes on the ravages of 

the blueberry spanworm (Diastictis inceptaria) and the larval history 
of the bumble flower [Evphoria inda) are given. Some larvae of 

the latter insect weie received June 19 and July 18, 1890, and placed 
in cages in rotting sod and manure. The larvje quickly buried them- 
selves, and on July 28 were found to have changed to pupa* in earthen 
cocoons of a somewhat peculiui and definite shape, evidently made by 
their rolling and twisting about and then cementing together the par- 
ticles of earth around them. 

On August 13 the first adult beetles appeared. Tliey continued to 
appear until September 10, but most of them emerged in August. 
Since the larva* of this insect are found in rotting manure and have 
never been observed to feed upon roots, the author thinks it injurious 
ouly in the adult state. 

The best remedy against beetles apjiears to be hand picking. 

Report of the entomologists, V. 11. Lowe and F. A. Sibbine 
{Ncic York iStatc Sta, Rpt. 189^*^ pp. 349-0 ijy ph. 11^ Jigs, JO). — The 
work done during the season is reported in different parts of the report 
under various headings. 

The oak scale at Oeneva^ New York (pp. 550, 551). — This insect (Aster- 
odiaspis quercicola) is reported as having been very abundant on oak 
trees at Geneva during 1895, the author’s attention being first called 
to it on a row of white oak trees on one of the streets of the village. 
Some of the trees were nearly leafless and apparently dying. They 
were badly infested from top to bottom. In other cases the lower limbs 
had not produced leaves and some of the smaller branches were dead. 

The white marked tussock moth {Orgyia leucostigma) in western New^ 
Torfc (pp. 552, 553). — Larvae of this insect were very numerous in the 
western part of the State, causing considerable injury, especially in 
Yates and Ontario counties. One fruit grower reported that 25 per 
cent of his apple crop had been ruined. The injury was done not only 
by the caterpillars feeding upon the foliage of the trees, but also upon 
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the apples, causinj? them to T)ecome withered and deformed. The 
author points out the distinctive characteristics of the insect and then 
proceeds to consider the remedies. Jarring the trees and spraying 
with arsenates are recommended. 

The cottonwood leaf beetle at Liverpool^ Xew York ( pp. 554, 558). — 
In 1894 a report was received that tlie basket-willow industry in the 
vicinity of this town was suffering serious injury from this beetle. One 
willow grower, whose farm yielded him usually $2,000 worth of willows 
annually, reported a yield of only $200 worth in 1804, attributed partly 
to the dry weather of the jirevious year, but mostly to injuries from this 
beetle. 

The insects are first noticed from May 20 to June 1, or at a time 
when the willows are getting a start for the summer’s growth. They 
feed on the leaves to a certain extent, but seem to prei'er the tender 
growth of the tips of the w allows. This sort of injury causes the wil- 
low to throw out branches, which ruin it for market juirposes. 

As remedies, London ])urple, Paris green, and arsenate of lead, as well 
as catching and killing the beetles and larvae are recommended. One 
lb. of Pans green to 150 gal. of water is thought sufhcient for this insect. 
To ])r(‘vent burning the foliage by the free arsenic*, in tlie water, it is 
recommended that lime in the form of milk of lime be added to the 
mixture. To cause the Paris green to adhere to the smooth surface of 
the willow leaf, the addition of glucose or molasses at the rate of 1 qt. 
to 150 gal. of water is thought advisable. This insect was also found 
in Powell County, wliere it was attacking Carolina pojdars and thre^at- 
ening their ruin. At the same ])la(*e Norway poplars wen* also attacked. 

The corn worm {Heliothis armlgera) (pj). 559-505). — A ])oi)ular account 
is given of this insect. The author mentions the subject of its distribu- 
tion, its destruc.tiveness in the United States; considers the life histcyy 
and habits of the insecd as a corn and toma*to pest ; brielly describes the 
moth and the appearance of the infested ears of corn, and discusses 
remedies. Fall plowing is highly recommended as the most practical 
remedy in the North. Paris green, London purple, and kerosene emul- 
sion are recommended as remedies that have been tested. Trap lights, 
attracting and destroying moths by iioisoned sweets, are mentioned as 
doubtful remedial measures. 

The tiiri], ul encumber beetle (l)iabrotica vittata) (pp. 500-573). — This 
insect is sfiid to be much dreaded in some ])ortions of the State where 
cucumbers, melons, and s(|uashes are extensively grown — as, for exam- 
ple, on liong Island, where these crops are very important. A letter 
from Jerico, JiOng Island, is quoted as follows: 

^'This beetle is quite diBConraging to tbe growers of early pickles or cucumbers. 
Half-grown vines as they begin to produce fruit die here and there, and in most 
pickle fields the vines also appear to be injured as a result of an attack upon the 
roots. This last evil threatens to ruin the industry. It has iuo\ed the western 
limit of successful pickle growing from the immediate -^cinity of Jamaica to 
Westbnry in 25 years (a distance of over Hi miles 
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The insect is briefly described and its life history and methods of 
treatment discussed. The most successful remedies noted are dry 
wood ashes^ air slacked lime, Paris green mixed with plaster, pyrethrum, 
and tobacco dust. 

The New York plum leoanium {Leeaniumj sp.) (pp. 574-595). — Tliis 
insect was first noticed in injurious numbers in the western portion of 
the State early in the season of 1894. It was found most abundant ux)on 
plum trees. Kecent literature concerning this insect in New York, 
its winter appearance, distribution in the United States, its food plants, 
its injuries to trees and fruit, its life history and habits, enemies, and 
experiments with remedies, are noted. 

As to the specific name of the scale, 2 names [ceraHifex nwdjuglandis^ 
Bouchf') were given by 2 different entomologists to whom the same 
scale was sent. It is referred to as prnnafttri Fonc. by another entomol- 
ogist (E. S. K., 7, p. 514). 

In the experiments the attempt was made to determine the relative 
value of different strengths of kerosene emulsion, made act^ording to the 
usual formula, when applied in winter when the young scales were 
hibernating, aiiplied in the sjiring while the scales were growing, and 
apidied on newly hatched scales. As a result of these winter exjieri- 
ments, in which the emulsion was used in strengths ranging from 1 in 
4 to 1 in 12, it was found that soon after the apiilication tlie scales 
began to turn to a light yellowish-brown color, to shrivel up, and drop 
off‘ easily. This condition was most noticeable where the emulsion had 
been used diluted with 4 to G parts of water. In December it was esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of the insects had been killed by the emulsion 
emxdoyed in these strengths. In 2 s])ring exiieriments the emulsion 
was diluted with 15 and with 9 parts of water. The weaker solution 
hac^no effect, and very slight effects, if any, followed the aiiplication of 
the stronger solution. In the summer, in one ex])eriment kerosene 
emulsion diluted with G parts of water was enpdoyed; in the winter a 
resin wash made according to directions given in Farniei s’ Bulletin No. 
19, p. 13, was employed. Jn September, when the tr ees were examined, 
it was found that both solutions had killed about 80 xrer cent of the 
scales. 

The authors conclude that inasmuch as it costs from 0.2 to 0.7 cent 
per tree, the kerosene emulsion is the cheairest and most jiractical 
r emedy, and that the best time far siiraying is during the winter, when 
a solution not weaker than 1 in 4 or 1 in G should be employed. For 
spring spraying, the solution should not be weaker than 1 in 9. 

The use of a power sprayer is not thought advisable. 

Preliminary reports of experiments with the potato flea beetle {Crepido 
dera cucumeris) {pp, 590; 597). — Eight experiments were made in which 
different mixtures and strengths of Paris green, a solution of Paris 
green and whale oil soap, a soap pyrethrum solution, a solution of 1 per 
cent of lysol, a tobacco decoction, and Bordeaux mixture were employed. 
The experiments were discon tiinuMl before final results could be obtained. 
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NoUh of the HeoHon (pp* 599-604).— The cabbage root maggot, the 
cabbage louse, and the corn worm did less damage during 1895 than 
the previous season, while the damage done by the Colorado potato 
beetle and the European cabbage worm remained about the same as 
during the* previous year. Cutworms caused a great amount of 
damage. The cabbage louse (Aphis hrassiew) was noticeably absent 
in Ijong Island, while the green lly (lihopalosiphum dionthi) occurred in 
destructive numbers. The apple louse (Aphis maii), the green fly 
(lihopalosiphum dianthi)^ and several other species are noted as more or 
less common. The seed stalk weevil (Ceutorhynchus seriesetosus) of 
kale, cab])age, and turnij) did considerable damage in Long Island in 
the seed-gi'owing sections, but was not to be found at the west end of 
the Island. The tomato worm, in many ])laces in Queen^s County, 
entirely stri])p(*d the tomato vines. They were severely attacked by 
parasites and probably not more than 10 per 

cent of the worms reached maturity. 

!'< medics for the pernicious and other scale insects (pp.605- 
017).— Th(‘ pernicious scale has been traced to nearly all parts of Long 
Inland, and to trees obtained either from infested Long Island or New 
»Iers(‘y nnrs(‘ries. \’er> extensive experiments are recorded in which 
keros(‘n<‘ (Miinlsion diluted with 2 and H parts of water, a resin wash, 
a lime '>uli)hiir salt wash, a saturated solution of crude potash, and a 
tish oil soa]) mixture were emjdoyed. Summer washes were given as 
sever(‘ tests as possible, the i>rineii)al object being to determine whi(*h 
would kill the largest number of migrating young. A secondary object 
was to test the e fleet of a crude petroleum emulsion on adult scales. 
The results obtained showed that 89 per cent of all young scales that 
issued during the period of treatment were killed by the crude petro- 
leum emiiksion. Few of the jdants retained their leaves. In tl^ose 
experiments in which kerosene emulsion was employed nearly all 
retained their leaves, as well as many live young scales, only 50 per 
cent being killed. Apjiroximately, all the exposed young were killed 
by both <‘mulsions. The linseed and whale oil soaj) treatment and the 
gas treatment are also mentioned, as well as the j)lan of dipiung stock. 

The other s(*ales noted are the oyster shell bark louse and the ‘‘euony- 
mns scale’^ (Chionaspis cuonymi). From the various exiierimcnts 
recorded the author concludes that the best results are to be obtained 
by applyifig the winter washes during the fall and that whale-oil soap 
is the best remedy for general use. In case of nursery stock it is 
important to remove the dirt from about the crown of the trees and 
apply the wash thoroughly from buds to roots in the fall or early si>ring. 
But the gas treatment is cjonsidered the simplest and cheapest, and, so 
far as tested on Long Island, has given as good results as any of the 
other remedies. The oyster shell bark louse and the euonymus scale 
can be controlled by washes. Linseed oil is not a safe remedy at any 
season on peach trees and should be carefully tested on all trees having 
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a tbia bark before it is used as a remedy. Kerosene emulsion diluted 
with 3 parts of water is concluded to be unsafe and uncertain. Crude 
petroleum emulsion is both more expensive and more dangerous than 
kerosene emulsion. 

The bramble flea louse {Trioza tripunctata) (pp. 619-623). — This insect 
is considered historically and biologically. Gathering the curled leaves 
or cutting off the heads of canes is recommended as the only practical 
remedy. It is suggested that frequent applications of a weak kerosene 
emulsion, when the curling of the leaves is first noted, will considerably 
reduce the amount of injury. 

The spinach leaf maggot or miner (Pegomyia vicina) (pp. 621-633). — 
This insect receives the same treatment as the last. The only remedy 
recommended aside from the destruction of the infected i)laut8 is a 
cultural method of destroying all lamb’s-quarters or pig weeds through- 
out the summer and cutting the weeds in neglected corners, hedges, 
fences, roadsides, driveways, and turnrows, and keeping such i)laces in 
grass, clover, rye, or oats. The pupa* may be gotten rid of by deep 
idowing. 

The increase of the San Josd scale in Delaware during 1896, 

G. H. Powell {Delaware /SYa. BuL 33^ pp. 10). — The increase of the 
San Jose scale during the past year is mentioned and some of the 
causes iminted out. From a known number of 59 trees infested in a 
previous year the scale insect has spread until more than 1,009 trees 
are known to be infested at the present time. The cause of this increase 
is attributed to the rai)id multiplication of insects, the indifference of 
some fruit growers to it, the inefficiency of some of the washes used, 
the impossibility of determining with definiteness every affected tree, 
and the abseiujcof laws enforcing methods of eradication. The author 
coinsiders that it is impossible to exterminate this scale by spraying, 
but it may be held in check by this means. Laws are needed in the 
State to prevent the introduction of infested stock, and the compensa- 
tion to the owner of destroyed orchards is considered as the most eco- 
nomic policy for the State to pursue at the present time. 

Spring feeding {Jour. Hort.j 40 {1897), No, 2034, p. 301 ), — In foc'ding bees it is 
advised that the food bo slightly warmed when beginning feeding, and that 1 pt. 
be fed at a time as fast as the bees will take it, or at the rate of 3^ ivi. per day. 

Concerning hydromel, K. Pinzot {VApiculteur, 41 {1807), No, J, pp, 60-6 ^). — The 
methods of making this substance are discussed. 

The pear gall gnat, (1. Abbey {Jour. Horl., 40 {1807), No. 2340, pp. 480,487, fig, 1 ). — 
After speaking of the synonyms of Diploma pyrivora and of its introduction into 
Coniiec ticut, probably from England in 1877, ami its subsequent spread to iiciglibor- 
ing States, the insect is des(Tibod, and also the manner and the effects of its attack 
n])on the pear. When the flies appear they may be caught ou traps made of strips 
of tin, 3 by 12 in. in size, smeared with a mixture of resin and sweet nil; or by 
spraying just before the blossoms open with soluble petroleum ; or by tlie use of the 
odors of formalin or spidacido. When the petals drop, an insecticide may be used. 
Other precautionary methods recommended are the removal of the infected ])art and 
dressing the ground beneath the tree with kainit at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre 
or 7 oz. per sq. yd after a rain. 
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The woolly aphis or Ameiioan blight (Jour, Eori,, 49 (1897), No, S5S4,pp, 847, 
848; re))r,from Bd, Agr, [London']^ ♦W).— The insect is ^lescrihed, and the fol- 

lowing noted an retnedies: Freeing trees from moss, lichens, etc., covering them 
with powdered lime, burning all young trees, and washing with a wash composed of 
1 pt. soft soap, 3 (it. paraffine oil in 25 gal. water late in t|ptumn or winter; or in 
case of infected trees, applying a wash of 5 to 6 pt. of soft soap and 6 gal. 
paraffine oil in 100 gal. water. 

The onion fly (Phorbia oepetorum), (Jour, Hort,, 49 (1897), No. p. 369, fig, 1; 
repr,from Bd. Agr, [London^, Leafieif pp, 31). — The pest is described and the (’om- 
mon remedies given. 

Pests of vegetable crops and their treatment, G. McCAitTfiv (Norlh Varolina 
8ia. Bui, 132, pp. 3J6-33G),—KitoY a brief introduction, several pieces of apparatus, 
sprayers, and bellows for applying remedies, are described. Formulas for fungicides, 
insecticides, and rat, mole, and mice jmisoiis are given. Under the bend of Plants 
and their parjisitcs the author gives briefly the insect and fungus parasites of 
asparagus, bean, beet, cabbage, c.arrot, oollard, celery, sweet corn, cucumber, egg- 
plant, herbs, horseradish, kale, kohl-rabi, leek, lettuce, melons, mushrooms, okra, 
onion, parsley, jiarsiiij), ])ca, pepper, potatc»es (Irish and sweet), radish, rhubarb, 
salsify, spinach, stjuash, tomato, and turnip. Remedies are brielly noted in eacli 
case. 

The insects of the meadows, V. Mayet (Prog. Agr. et Pit., 14 (1891), No. o,pp. 
81-84). — The pea beetle ( Apiou clover beetle (A apricann), clover moth (Bomhgj 

irifolii), and the biiprestid (Sphenoptera gtmeUata) arc treated. 

The threatening thrips ( ( aUfornia Fruit (irower, 20 (1897), No, 77, p. 3). — Thrips 
is reported as doing grea4) damage in Frcsuii County to raisin vineyards. 

Agricultural and entomological report, 1895, P. H. Fot^lkes (Aour. Ueadiug 
[England'] Unir. Exieunion Poll, Suppl,, pp. Roimi ts on damage done by the 

turnip Ilea (Haliiva neiuorum), frit tiy ((tnciuis frit), cram* Jly {Tipula oleracea), rose 
chafer (Phgllopirtha horiicola), turnip gall weevil {Feutovhgnchns sulcicoUiH)^ mangel 
(Anihoimjiaheto ), blncK slug (Ariou afer), white lly lAlegrodes raporiorum ). currant 
gall miff (PhgtoplHH rihis), and ]>arsnip lly ( Tephrites ouopordwis). Among the meth- 
ods of ])r(3V('ntiou mentioned are a]>plicationH of nitrate of soda for the mangel lly, 
fresh gas lime for the turnii) gall weevil, and manure for tlie frit lly ; and the planting 
of trap (mustard) plants for the tuiiii]) lly. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the genus Scleropterus Schrmh., A. Oj’to 
(Vei'handl. h.l. zool.-hot. (ieeeU. Wien, 41 (1897), No, J, pp. 6,1-69). — Them suhgenus, 
Scleropteridius, and the uew sjiecies, SvleropteridiuH faUax, S, monlicola, and 8. autt- 
iriacna, are described. 

Buprestidae collected from tobacco by M. A. Qrouvelle, ('. Kkukmans (Ann, 
Soc. Enl. France, .1,1 (1896), No. 1, pp. J.S8-176). — This forms jiart 11 and III of the 
author’s paper and takes up the Ibriiis found in Sumatra and Brazil. Twenty-two 
forms belonging to the genera Melihicus, Samhus, Agrilus, Aphanisticiis, Endelus, 
Traebys, ami I’achyscheliis were found in the former comitiy, and 5r> forms l>clongiug 
to the generi Chrysobothris, Micrusta, Paragrilus, Agrilus, Pachyschclus, liraebys, 
Lius, and Leioploura iu Brazil. 

Revision of the Coleoptera of the family Bostryohidae, P. I.esne (Ann. Soc, 
Ent, France, 6.1 (1896), No, I, pp, 91-111, ph. l,jtga. Kt). 

Structure of Qammasidse, F. Neiu (AttiSoc. Tone. Sci. \at., 10 (1896), pp. 126-13S; 
aha, in Jour, Bog. Micros. Soc. [Loudon] 1 1897, No. 1, p. 121). — The structure of Dei' 
manyssus gallimr is described. 

Adulterated Paris green, F. W. Mouse (New Hampahire Sla. Bui. 4,1, pp. 29, .30 ). — 
An analysis of whal was claimed to he “pure P.iris green” showed tlu^ juesonce of 
only 30 per cent of arsenic trioxid and 43.3 iier cent of substances insoluble iu hydro- 
chloric acid, indicating that the material was a mixture of about e(j[ual paits of Paris 
green and earthy matter. ^ 
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Spraying for the deatmotion of inaeot and fongna growtha, S. T. Maynard, 

J. H. Putnam, and S. W. Fletcher {MoMsachuBeiU Hatch Sta. BuU 44, pp, 

A spraying calendar is given, with formulas for inseotioides and fungicides, with 
directions for their application. 

Important inoeotioidea, C. L. Maklatt ( U, S, Dept Ayr,, Farmers^ But 19, pp, g4, 
rev» ed.)*— The first edition of this bulletin was noted in £. S. R., 6, p. B15. In this 
edition additional data on bisulphid of carbon have been given. The use of arsenicals 
in connection with other fungicides, such as copper sulphate and eau celeste, or iron 
chlorid solution, is cautioned against. Brief notes on poisoned bait are added. A 
mixture of 1 lb. of white arsenic, 1 of sugar, and 6 of bran is recommended for 
locusts. Relative to the advisability of the rotation of crops, it is noted that the 
owner of a large farm in Indiana saved $10,000 by following corn with oats where 
the corn root worm had been very injurious the year i)revious. 

Arsenite of Boda for spraying, C. C. Abbk (Amer. Ayr. (middle ed,), 59 (1897), No. 
25, p, 7o6), — Prefers this to Paris green, as being cheaper and easily procured or 
made, and because the spraying mixture remains uniform in strength. For 800 gal. 
of spraying mixture 2 11)8. of white arsenic and 8 lbs. of sal soda are boiled in 2 gal. 
of water for about 1.5 minutes. This forms a stock solution. The spraying mixture 
may bo be made by slacking 2 lbs. of lime in 40 gal. of water and adding 1 pt. of 
the stock solution. 

Arsenate of lead on potatoes, F. C. Moulton (Amer, Ayr. (middle ed.), 59 (1897), 
No. Jtl, p. (18G). — The author favors this substance in preference to Paris green, since 
it is cheaper by about 10 cts. per pound; since it may be used in very strong solution 
without injury to the foliage, viz, 1 lb. to 2 gal. of wat t; and since it remains on 
the foliage throughout the season instead of being washt^l oft‘ by the first rain. The 
author ex])lain8 that the theoretical proportions of the acetate of lead and arsenate 
ofsodo used in forming the arsenate of lead is 70.07 per cent of the former and 29.23 
])er cent of the latter; but he adds that a slight excess of acetate of lead is advisa- 
ble as a protection against injury to the foliage. Ilis method is to mix 11 oz. of 
acetate of lead and 4 oz. of arsenate of soda and place m a paper bag. When ready 
to 8])ray, several bags are <*mptied into the water, adding 2 qt. of glucose or molasses 
to each 150 gal. of water. 

Remedy against the onion maggot, J. B. Smith (Amer. Ayr. (middle ed.), 59 
(1897), No. 15, p. 455). — Kainit was applied broadcast at the rate of 500 to 600 lbs. 
l)er acre after turning the earth away from the onion rows, to be turned back after 
the application, in the rows at the time of setting, or as a top-dressing. In the first 
experiment all diseased onions ^vero first removed and destroyed. 

Destruction of the beet sylph, Marj^chal (VEuyraU, 12 (1897), No. 24, p, 565). 


FOODS— ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Old vs. new-process oil meal, J. Wilson and G. F. Oubtiss 
(Iowa fUa. liuL .W, pp. 591-593 ). — A feeding test which lasted 4 months 
was made with 9 cattle divided into 3 lots. Lots 1 and 2 each con- 
sisted of 2 cows and a yearling steer, and lot 3 of a cow, a bull, and a 
yearling steer. Lots 1 and 2 were as near alike as possible. The 
cows in lots 1 and 2 were bred before the trial began to ascertain 
whether new-process meal would in any way interfere with the health 
of the cows during the period of gestation. During the first 2 months 
of the test lots 1 and 3 were fed old-process meal, and during the last 
2 mouths uew-process meal. With lot 2 the (*ouditious were reversed. 
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All tlie lots were given the same amoants of com fodder and corn on 
the ear in addition to the linseed meal. The araonnt of meal fed was 
gradually increased until the yearlings were fed 4 lbs. jmr day and the 
other cattle 5 lbs. The composition of the old and new-process linseed 
meal, the amounts of food consumed, and the gains made are given in 
tabular form. The average daily gain of all the cattle was 1.39 lbs. 
The total gain on old-process meal was 697 lbs., and on new-process 
meal 783 lbs. 

‘‘ The health of all tho cattle wa« good during the experiment. The pregnant cows 
were not injured in any perceptible manner by eating either of the meals. From 
indications had in this trial, new-process oil meal is as safe a by-product to feed 
with other fodders as old-process oil meal. 

^^The analyses of the two meals are substantially alike in protein, the old process 
being richer in fai.^’ 

Report upon the value of a new com product, H. J. Patter- 
son (Maryland 8ta, Bui. 47, pp. W5-1f<5). — In the construction of war 
vessels it is proposed to use corn i)ith as a packing between the inner and 
outer shells. In preparing the jiith for this purpose the blades and husks 
are removed from the stalks and the stalks cut up into small pieces. 
The pith is then removed, and the remainder of the stalk is ground up 
into meal, “which in general appearance resembles coarse bran, dried 
malt. Hi)routs, or brewers’ grain. This ground material is termed ^ the 
new corn product’ in the following experiments.’’ 

A number of experiments were made with 4 steers to determine the 
digestibility of the new corn product as compared with shredded corn 
fodder, fodder ground fine like the new corn [uodiict, wheat bran and 
a ration oi’ ecpial i)arts of shredded corn fodder and wlieat bran, to 
t(‘st tlie dige8til)ility of the new corn product wlien fed wet and when 
fed steamed, and to compare the digestibility of fattening rations con- 
taining the now com product and corn blades. The value of the iTew 
corn product for producing fat was also tested. The digestion experi- 
ments were carried on by the methods usually followed at the station. 
After a preliminary i)eriod of 6 to 18 days the digestion experiment 
lasted 6 or 7 days in (‘ach case. 

The steers were kept in well ventilated stalls. The bedding con- 
sisted of excelsior <*overed with burlap. Analyses are given of the 
feeding stutts used. Several are quoted in the following table: 

Comi)08ition of neiv corn product j finely around corn fodder, and corn blades. 



1 

1 Water. 

Protein. 

1 

1 

1 

Fat. 

Nitro^ion 
free ex 
' triict. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

New rorii prodnrt 

Fineh ;;rouud corn lodder 

(Join blades 

, Percent 
.... 9.22 

9. 80 

....j 8.92 

Per cent. 
6. 38 
3.94 

G .50 

Per cent. 
2 84 
2. 42 

2 25 

Per cent. 
48 86 
46. 16 
45. ra 

Per enit. 
28. 70 
33. 18 
20.96 

/Vr cent. 
4.00 
4.50 
6. 70 
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The ooSffidents of digresttbility of the difthrent rations are shown in 
the following table: 


Coefficients of digeeiibiUty of different rations fed to steers. 



Dry 

matter. , 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Kltrogen- 
free ex- 
tract. 

Crude 
fiber. 1 

1 

Ash. 

Kew com product fed wet: * 

f 

Per cmt. j 

! 

62. 84 , 

Per cent, * 

67.22 

Per cent . ' 

82. 19 

Per cent. ^ 
65. 71 

Per cent 

59.75 

60.58 

Per cent, 

45.64 

54.88 

s - 

63.67 

59.55 

83.35 

65.62 

St^ 4 

M.02 1 

62.26 

82.89 

06. 13 

61.42 

46.07 


63 48 

59.68 

82. 81 

65. 70 

60. 57 

48.86 

Shredded oora fodder fed wet, average 

60.46 

36.48 

74. 18 

59.22 

60.64 

20.90 

28.68 

Slii^ded corn fodder fed dry, average 

58 Hteera* 

56.75 

39.89 

72.24 

55.86 

64.57 

Finely ground corn fodder: 

Steer 3 

57.43 

37.22 

78.04 

59.04 

50.75 

30.26 


48.89 

32.85 

75.08 

40.00 

52. 12 

23.49 

Average for 2 eteen 

58.16 

85.04 

77.46 

54.02 

55.04 

26.88 

Kew com piquet steamed : 

Steer 1 

61.44 

59.65 

70.34 

57.44 

36. 79 

47.88 

47.60 


56. 61 

60.53 

84.56 

56.98 

58. 72 


59. 48 

25 

84.52 

62.53 

5^29 

55.^ 

Average for 8 steers 

65. 63 

50.81 

79. 81 

58.97 

47. 60 

50.04 

Com blades and shucks : 

Stenr 1-- 

67. 58 

54.60 

.52. 78 

70.66 

76. 01 

25.61 

Steer 2 

65.79 

49. 85 

63.67 

66.88 

74. 87 

34.06 

Steer 8 

60.22 

45. 62 

60. 00 

64. 63 

1 66.73 

15 40 

Steer 4 

61.64 

41. 10 

66.11 

63.57 

74.09 

14.70 

Average for 4 steers 

64.56 1 

1 47. 68 

58.14 

66.44 

! 72.93 

22.69 

Western wheat bran : 

St«er 8 

68. 83 

82.06 

42. 73 

76.08 

82. 21 

42.21 

Steer 4 

66.80 

81.71 

66. 67 

73.05 

17.98 

52.04 

A vftragft for 2 steers ... 

67. 32 

82. 33 

54.70 

74.57 

25. 10 

47. 13 

Shredded com fodder and wheat bran, 

1 : 1, fed wot : 

Steer 1 

62. 43 

73.08 

67. 41 

60. 81 

61.76 

33.08 

Steer 2 

63. 44 

75.29 

71.78 

67.92 

54.06 

25.58 

St<*er 8 

51.25 

70. 05 

r>3. 24 

04.90 

57.59 

28. 54 

Steer 4 

65.62 

76. 60 

80. 26 

66.84 

50. 25 

42. 01 

A verege for 4 steers 

63. 19 

73. 76 

68. 17 

06. 63 

55. 67 

32.29 

Grain’ mixed with com blades: 

St Aor 8 

56.28 

64.61 

73.96 

01.29 

51. 32 

3.68 

Steer 4 

60.33 

65.10 

79. 08 

03.34 

50.84 

15.81 

Average for 2 steers 

58. 31 

64.90 

76. 52 

62. 32 

55. 58 

0. 75 

Grain’ mixed with the new com prod- 
imt: 

Steer 1 

61.99 

75. 46 

86.03 

64.94 

48.94 

48.02 

Steer 2 

62.96 

• 75.24 

86. 14 

63.22 

51.41 

52.20 

Average for 2 steers 

62.49 

75. 83 

86.09 

65.08 

50. 18 

60.11 



> These averages and the figures for the individual animals were publishetl in Maryland Sta. Bui. 
41 (E. H. R., 8, p. 1005). 

’The grain mixture coiisisted of hominy chop, wheat bran, cotton-seed meal, and Imsef^d meal. 


A further test of the relative value of fattening rations com]> 08 ed of 
mixed grain and corn blades and the new corn product was made. 
Two steers were fed for 60 days a ration consisting of a grain mixture 
(hominy chop^ wheat bran, cotton seed meal, and linseed meal) and corn 
blades, and two other steers were fed for the same period the same 
grain ration mixed with the new corn product. The average daily gain 
of the first lot was 3.3 lbs. and of the second lot 3.57 lbs. per head. 

The author draws the following conclusions : 

^*The results of all the tests ma<le show the now corn product to be a valuable 
stock food. They show it to be richer in composition than the whole fodder aud the 
food compounds more digestible. The new corn product contained more pounds of 
iligestible food per 100 lbs. of the original feed than does whole fodder, corn blades 
or timothy hay. 

3612— No. 1 6 
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Ratirms com])OUDded with the new corn product as a base are eaten well by cat- 
tle. These rations are more digestible than the same grains fed with fodder blades 
and will produce more grain in live weight per 100 lbs. of food fed than the fodder 
blades ration. Such rations are more easily fed and there is leas waste than in feed- 
ing in the ordinary manner. 

^n'his new corn product is in such a shape that it can he easily and uniformly 
mixed with any hind of ground gram or any of the hy-prodnct cattle foods so com- 
mon on th<^ market, liy the use of this corn product as a has© it is possible to mix 
a complete and normal ration for stock in one bulk and which can bo fed at one 
feeding, so obviating the necessity of leediug grain and liay separately. This is a 
thing tliat has not been possible heretofore with any class of food products on our 
markets in tlui sha])© in which they existed. Rations mixed in this matter are as 
stable and ]»o8ses8 as great keeping qualities as cotton seed meal or wheat bran. 
Animals fed niioii such rations ate them with relish and kept in normal couditlou at 
all times. Cows ami steers would he down and chew their cud as naturally as when 
feil hay or in pasture/^ 

Food and nutrition investigations in New Jersey in 1895 and 
1896, E. H. VooRHEErt (U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Office of Experiment Stationn 
Bnl. pp. 40 ). — luvestigations of the following subjects were under- 
taken by the New Jersey Experiment Station in cooperation with this 
Dej)artineiit: (1) The composition and cost of bread in New Jersey; 
(2) bakery experiments; (J) composition and cost of milk in cities in 
New Jersey, and (4) a dietary study. 

Composition and cost of bread (pp. 7-14). — Seventy-seven samples of 
of bread were collected in 4 cities of New Jersey and analyzed. The 
cost and weight of eacdx loaf was also recorded. The average composi- 
tion of all the samples was as follows: 

Percent. 


Water :15. 81 

Protein 9. 30 

Pat 1.26 

C.irboh^> <lrates 52. 55 

Ash 1.08 


The composition of the diflerent samples varied more or less from 
these values. The variation was caused (1) by the composition of the 
flour used in making the bread, and (2) by the different methods 
employed by the bakers. In some cases the bread was made of flour, 
yeast, water, and salt, and in other cases milk, butter, sugar, or lard 
were added, either alone or in combination. 

• The prices ranged from 3 to 10 cts. i>er loaf. The J, 4, and 5 cent 
loaves weighed practically a pound; the 0, 7, and S cent loaves about 
1 J pounds; and the 10 cent loaves about 2 iiounds. That is, a pound 
of broad in the form of a 3 cent loaf cost 2.7 cts., and in a lO-cent loaf 
on an average 5.3 cts. 

^‘The results of these investigatiouh. comhicted for the sole purpose of securing 
exact information, imlicate stioiigly that the st.imlara h^ which sales are now made 
and which is expressed by the term ^oaf' hhoiihl l»e changed, because it is a variable 
standard, ami the term < pound of bread’ should be adopted instea 1, or that a staud- 
ard loaf should contain a dohnite number of poumUs oi ounT’es. 
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thiB were the cnee, a loaf of breud wonldi within the limits of variation in 
composition, contain a certain amount of nutriment. If under such a standard a 
consumer preferred to pay more per pound for one loaf than auother, he would do 
so with the full knowledge that for the greater price he was not securing a propor- 
tionately increased amount of nutriment.” 

Bakery experimenUt (pp. 14-20). — Two experiments were made under 
the author’s supervision in a well equipped bakery in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, for the purpose of studying the changes which the various 
materials used undergo in the process of making bread. The bread 
was made from flour, yeast, and water, with a little sugar and salt, and 
in each experiment butter and lard were added to half the dough. The 
total loss of dry matter in baking the bread amounted to about 3 per 
cent. In one experiment the bread contained somewhat more protein, 
and in the other somewhat less than the flour from which it was made. 
<^It may be safely said that no loss of protein occurs in the changes 
which take place in making bread.” 

It has been claimed that in making bread there is a loss of from 
to 2 per cent of carbohydrates, due to fermentation. Such a loss was 
not found in the present experiments. Both experiments showed a 
very considerable loss of fat during baking; that is, the fats shown 
by analysis to be contained in the materials used were not found in the 
baked bread.” In order to study this point further the fuel values of 
the various materials were calculated and also determined by a bomb 
calorimeter. 

was believed that if fats were simply rendered nonextractable by the process 
of baking, the test with the bomb calorimeter would reveal the fact. In an analyBis 
uonextractable fats would be classed as carbohydrates, which have a much lower 
fuel value than the fats, aud thus the fuel \alue obtained by calculations based on 
percentage composition would be proportionately lower than the fuel value obtained 
by actual determinations with the bomb calorimeter. 

*^The results obtained show u higher fuel value by actual experiment than by 
calculation, both in the materials and in the 1>read. They rather verify than dis- 
prove the indications that an actual loss of fat occurs in the process of baking, and 
that the loss is much greater than was formerly supposed. Farther experiments are 
now in progress along these lines.” 

The cost of the materials used in making bread as compared with the 
usual selling price of the bread is discussed at length. 

**The first important point shown by this work is the relation of the weights of 
bread to the weight of fiour used. In experiment No. 1, 100 lbs. of Hour made 141.5 
lbs., and in No. 2, 144.8 lbs. . . . 

**ln the second place, it is shown that 100 lbs. of Hour, which costs $1.95, plus the 
usual amount of other materials added, which cost on the average 49 cts., making a 
total cost of $2.44, will produce bread sold for $5.97; that is, making the materials 
into bread has increased the cost $3.53. Stated in another way, the actual nutrients 
that would cost $1 in the form of flour, lard, butter, yeast, salt, etc., would cost $2.49^ 
if bought in the form of bread ; that is, the consumer must pay $1.49 for making 
materials that cost $1 into bread and for distributing and selling the bread. . . . 

''One bushel of wheat (60 lbs.) will make about 44 lbs. of flour; one barrel of flour 
is therefore equivalent* to 4.5 bn. of wheat. The producer receives, at 65 cts. per 
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biiBlicl, $2.93 for wheat equivalent to ore ban el of flour. The baker pays approxi- 
iuately $4 for the flour. The clifrerencse, $1.07, or 40 per cent of the flrst coet, pine 
about 72 Iba. of by-products, viz, brau, middlings, and coarse flour, worth at present 
prices 54 cts., represents the charges of manufacturing and carriage to the bak^. 
TLe baker manufactures the flour into breml, adding lard, etc., worth about 96 cts., 
and the consumer pays $10.74 for the bread prodiict‘d. The difference, representing 
the charges of the baker, or the increase in the cost of nutrients between the flour 
and tlie bread, is $5.78, or 116.5 per tent. In other woids, $100 worth of flour and 
other raw materials are made into bread which sells for $216 50. 

**It would seem, therefore, that the increased cost of nutrients doe to the trans 
formations taking place between the producer and consumer, are chargeable in 
greater measure to the baker than to the miller. 

^^These facts having been derived from actual experiment, it remains for the con- 
sumer to d<*termine whether, under his coiidilions, it will In^ more economical to 
purchase the brt'ad or to purchase the flour and other materials and to incur the 
other cxpeuscH necessary in the baking of bread at home.’^ 

The compoHition and cont of milk (pp. 20-30). — One hundred and eight 
samples of milk were collected for analysis in 4 cities in New Jersey. 
The samples were analyzed and their cost recorded. The average com- 
position was as follows: 

Per cent. 


Total solids 12.97 

Fat 4.13 

Casein and albumen 3. 37 

Sugar 4. 75 

Ash 72 


In the author’s opinion the milk was on an average extremely good. 
The usual price of the milk was 8 cts. a quart. Some samples were 
purtjhased for G cts. a quart, the lower cost being due to the fact that 
the milk was not delivered. The fat content of the milk was found to 
vary within wide limits. On the basis of its fat content the author 
divided the samples into 8 classes, the first containing less than 3 per 
cent fat and the eighth over G per cent. The majority of the samples 
were of the third class, containing from 3.5 to 4 per cent fat. The total 
solids also varied considerably. 

‘^Assuming that the percentage of fat is a safe guide to the nutritive value of 
milk— an assumption practically borne out by this study— the content of this con- 
stituent would furnish a hotter 8tandar<l than the quart. For instance, the average 
of all the milks examined, which at the average price of 8 cts. per quart cost $1 per 
hundred, contained in round iiuinhers 4 per cent, or 4 lbs., per hundred of fat. If 
milk coiit..iiiing 4 per cent of fat is worth 8 cts. per quart, milk containing 3.50 per 
cent ^^ou1d, on tlie same basis, be worth 7 cts. jier quart; and milk containing 3 per 
cent only 6 cts. per (|uart. On the other hand, milk containing 4.50 per cent of fat 
would bo worth 9 cts. jier quart, and that containing 5 per cent of fat, 10 cts. per 
quart. 

The author urges tlie adoption of the fat content standard as a basis 
ill selling milk. 

The influence of the character of the rations fed and of the individual 
characteristics of the cows upon the composition of the milk is briefly 
discussed. 
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The dietary study ( pp. 30-40). — dietary study was made of a 
mechanic’s family by the usual methods.' The results of the investi- 
gation, including analyses, are expressed in fhll. The nutrients con- 
sumed per man per day and their cost were as follows: Protein, 100 
gm.; fat, 138 gm.; carbohydrates, 425 gm.; fuel value, 3,435 calories; 
nutritive ratio, 1 : 7.4 ; cost, 25 cts. This investigation is compared with 

the results of similar studies made elsewhere. 

« 

** The New Jersey dietary did not differ more widely from the dietaries of profes* 
sional men, farmers, and students’ clubs than from the average dietaries of other 
mechanics’ families. 

^^[The cost of the food in this dietary was rather higher than usual in similar 
studies ] Two articles were purchased, namely, oranges and celery, which added 
comparatively little to the food value of the dietary, but increased the cost very 
materially. This family spent 14.8 per cent of the whole cost of the food for celery 
and oranges, and in return got only 1.2 per cent of the total protein and 1.4 per cent 
of the total fuel value. The oranges and celery certainly added to the attractive- 
ness of the dietary, but the use of such articles of diet must of course be governed by 
the resources of the family.” 

On the importance of the physiological requirements of the ani- 
mal body : Results of an attempt to grow cattle without coarse 
feed, B. Davenport (Illinois Sta. Btil. 46, pp, 362--371 ), — The author 
made tests with 4 calves to study the effect of feeding a ration which 
coutaiued no coarse fodder. Calf No. 1, a grade Shorthorn, was fed at first 
large quantities of milk and later a grain ration of corn and oats (1:1). 
When about 5 months old the calf consumed a half bushel of grain 
daily. Though large amounts of food were consumed the calf always 
seemed hungry. When about 4 months old its joints began to swell 
and the legs to stiffen. When about 5 months old disturbances of the 
nerve centers appeared and the calf was killed, since it was evident it 
would not live much longer. 

f])alf No. 2, a Shorthorn-Friesian-Jersey, was fed for 7 months on skim 
milk exclusively. For some time its appetite was abnormally large and 
it was not satisfied with 50 lbs. of skim milk daily. Later there was a 
loss of appetite, the legs became stiff, and it was evident that if the 
diet were continued the calf would not live. It was therefore given 
straw, which it ate greedily. Three hours after taking the coarse food 
it chewed its cud for the first time in its life and recovery was rapid. 

Calf No. 3, a grade Jersey, was fed milk at first and later some grain. 
At one time more than 70 lbs. of milk were consumed per day. Later 
the appetite diminished and the calf appeared entirely indifferent to 
food. After being deprived of coarse fodder for about 5 months it was 
given hay and recovered its normal condition rapidly. 

Calf No. 4, a high grade Jersey, was weaned early and put on a diet of 
milk and grain and later grain alone. After about 3 months the calf 
suddenly sickened and died. 

In no case did the calves chew the cud when no coarse fodder was 
consumed, although the amount of grain eaten was large. In the early 

‘ U. S. Dept. A^r., Office of Kxporiment Stationa Bui. 21 (E. S. R., 7, p. 148). 
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part of the te»t the calves bad abuorinal appetites, which after a time 
diminished. Digestive disorders were not noted except in the case of 
calf No. 4. The bowels remained regular and the feces appeared nor- 
mal. The calves gained in weight on a ration without coarse fodder, 
but always looked poor. For instance, calf No. 2 on a diet of skim 
milk gained 138 lbs. in the first 100 days of the test, consuming 25 lbs. 
of milk per pound of gain. During the 7 months of the test the calf 
gained 226 lbs. on an exclusive diet of skim milk. Yet the calves 

were not thin like calves which liad suffered from insufficient food.^ 

Post-mortem examinations of calves Nos. 1 and 4 showed that there 
was no visible fat on the carcass, though the muscular tissue was firm 
and hard. 

starvation in mntnro nnimals is accompanied by a wasting of the tisanes, 
especially fat, so here starvation by imperfect nutrition during development resulted 
in the t^ital absence of fat. . . . 

There is a popular belief that starvation in all its stages is an aente and painful 
condition incident only upon iusnfhcient amounts of food. There could be no greater 
error. These experiments appear to teach that starvation ))artial or complete may 
ensue upon an apiiarently slight interference with constitutional habit.’’ 

Steer and heifer beef, J. Wilson and C. F. Cuiitiss (Iowa 8ta. 
Bui. j)p. Jigs. 7). — This experiment is a continuation of 

previous work reported in Bulletin 24 of the station (E. 8. R., 6, p. 321). 
Thirteen calves 6 to 7 months old, of which i> were steers and 8 heifers, 
were jmrehased about the Ist of November. Five of the heifers were 
spayed. Tlie calves were grazed on good pasture and fed a inoderate 
ainount of corn and grain in addition. Up to December 1 the steers 
had gained on an average 71 lbs., the spayed heifers 40 lbs., and the 
open heifers 66*^ lbs. In the authors’ opinion this indicates that spay- 
ing had no i>articular influence on the gain. 

Two heifer calves which were purchased somewhat later were put with 
the otlier open heifers. All the calves were fed cut com fodder, roots, 
and a moderate grain ration until the test proper, which began J anuary 1 
and lasted 14 months. During tlie test one lieifer met with an acci- 
dent and was dropped. From the beginning of the test until June 1 
the cattle were all fed hay and grain with some roots. The grain ration 
consisted of cotton seed meal, bran, gluten meal or oats, corn-and-cob 
meal. Snapped (!orn, green sweet corn, corn fodder, and clover were 
also fed: During the summer the cattle were on pasture until October 1. 
The grain ration, which was gradually dro])ped when the cattle were put 
on pasture, was resumed when they were taken from the pasture and 
continued until the end of the experiment. The steers, open heifers, 
and spayed heifers were kept in separate feeding yards with sheds. 
They were given all the food they would eat up clean, and had access 
at all times to water and salt. When on pasture the 3 lots were grazed 
on equal areas. 

The feeds used prior to and after the grazing period were rated at 
the following prices per 100 lbs., based on local market values prevail- 
ing at the time. 
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Price per 100 Iha, of different feeding eiuffe. 


• 

Before 

grazing 

period. 

After 

grazing 

period. 


Cents. 

70.0 

Cents. 


86.0 


56.0 

20.0 

40.0 

OatfT 

Hay 

80.0 

28.0 

ffWldAT * 

20.0 

Htover 

10.0 

Dorn -and -cob meal 

75.0 

80.0 


70.0 

40.0 

Bar oorn 

65.0 

Mangel- wnrzelH 

6 0 

5.0 

Oreen plover 

2.5 

Green aweet com 

is 




Pasture was charged at the rate of $1 per head per month. 

The results of the experiment, which are given in tabular form, are 
summarized in the following table: 


ItfaultH of feeding steer a and heifers for beef. 


SteerH 

Open hei fern 
8pa^ ed lieiferH 


Average 
weight at 
end of test. 

Average 1 
daily gain 
i»er head 
for entire ' 
peritNl. 

Average 
daily gain 

1 per head 

1 for 10 
months nut 
on grasH. 

Dry matter 
eaten per 
pound 
or gam. 

Avert^e 
cost of tWl 
per pound 
uf gain for 
10 months 
not on 
grass. 

Averse 
cost of feed 
per pound 
of gain 
for entire 
period. 

Pounds. 

1,888 

1,300 

1,837 

Pounds 

1.71 

1 80 
1.70 

Pounds 

2 07 

2 26 
2. 03 

1 

Pounds. 

8. 70 
7. 67 
8.60 

Cents. 

3. 00 
3. 47 
8.88 

1 


The cattle wore sold in Chicago. The steers brought $4.50 and the 
heifers $4.25 per hundred. The price received was in advance of that 
paid for any other lot of cattle on the day of sale. Tlie loss of weight 
during “transportation was 50 lbs. for the steers and 53 and 50 lbs. for 
tlte spayed and open heifers, respectively. The animals were slaugh- 
tered and the weights of the carcasses and of the offal, hides, flesh, 
organs, etc., and the percentage that each formed of the whole carcass 
were recorded. The carcasses were cut up and judged by an expert. 
The weight and cost of each cut and the percentage of the whole car- 
cass were determined. The percentage of highest-priced cuts, ribs, and 
loins was greater in both lots of heifers than in the case of the steers. 
The average cost of the beef to the firm purchasing the cattle was 6.51 
cts. for the steers, 6.21 cts. for the sjiayed heifers, and 6.14 cts. for the 
open heifers. The average selling price received by them was 6.59 cts., 
6.26 cts., and 6.24 cts., respectively. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

‘•The heifers made a slightly greater average gain from oorrespondingly less feed, 
and at less cost than the steers. ... 

“The results of this experiment fully confirm the indications of the former work 
at this station, vi/, that the merits and relative value of heifer beef have been 
underestimated. . . . 

“ Carefully conducted slaughter and block tests have not revealed any material 
difierence in the character, composition, or quality of the meat from the steers and 
heifers used in these experiments. 
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But littlo if any bonotlt has been derivecl from spaying. 

^'In both cases the heifers have given more profitable carcasses on the blocki even 
when granting the higher valuation put on the loading cuts from the steers.” 

Feeding lambs, J. Wilson aud 0. F. Ouetiss {Iou>a 8ta. Bui. 33^ 
pp. r>L>7-565jfig8. 18).— A feeding experiment was made with 6 yearling 
sheep and 101) lambs, 10 of which were range lambs and the remainder 
of the following breeds: Southdown, Shropshire, Oxford, Suffolk, liii- 
coln, Ootswold, Leicester, Dorset, and crossbred Shropshire on Merino. 
The sheet) were purchased in November. As soon as they arrived at 
the station, they were all put on blue-grass pasture and in addition were 
fed oats twice a day. The rams were castrated. The latter part of 
November the lambs were divided into 10 lots of 10 each and 1 lot of 9, 
each breed constituting one lot; and the 5 yearlings composed 1 lot. 
Each lot was put into a shed facing south connected with a small yard. 
They were given an abundance of bedding and supplied with salt. 

Tlie experiment proper began January 1 and lasted 3 months. All 
the lots were fed hay of various sorts, grain, and some roots. The hay 
and grain were fed principally in the morning and at night and the roots 
were fed at noon. The various grains were thorouglily mixed and fed 
ill a trough and the bay was fed in racks. 

During the preliminary jieriod on pasture and for the first 10 days of 
the experiment proper the grain ration consisted of lirau, oats, and corn, 
in the proportion of 1 : 4: 4. The ration was then gradually changed to 
bran, linseed meal, oats, and shelled corn, in the i>roportion of 1 : 2: 8: S. 
This ration was continued until the close of the experiment, and the 
animals were given all the food they would eat. The financial state- 
ment is based on bran and oats at 40 cts., shelled corn at 28J cts., lin- 
seed meal at 90 cts., hay at 28 cts. and turnips and mangel- wurzels at 
T) cts. per 100 lbs. The details of the experiment are given in tabular 
form. The results are summarized in the following table: 


livBulia of feeding difftrent breeds of sheep. 


Lot 1 (SonthflowTi l.'imlm) | 
Lot 2 (Shropfthiie lanibH) .1 
Lot 8 (Oxford iHOibs) . .. 

Lot 4 (Sutlolk luiiibH) 

Lot 5 (Lincoln 1(1 lubH) . .. 
I.ut 0 (Leicoater lamlis) , 
liOt 7 (Cota wold lambs) . 

Lot 8 (Dorset laniba) 

Lot 9 (Merino lambs) 

Lot 10 (Crossbred lambs) 
Lot 11 (Range lambs) 

Total, 1 11 broods — 
Total, first 7 broods 
Lot 12 (Shropshire year- 
lings) 



!Food consumed. 

1 

1 

Aver 

1 

1 Avei- 






age 

weight 

at 

liegin 

1 ning 

' age 
daily 
gain per 
liead j 

Ill 

1 

Hran. 

1 

Linseed 

meal. 

Roots ^ 

I 

Hay • 

! 

Lbs 

Lbs. ' 

Lbs 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lb 

1, .'>04 

111 

174 

784 1 

1,341 

912 

0 45 , 

1,01.'^. 

120 

189 

782 

1,523 

1,007 

1 ' 

1,804 

137 

210 

1 100 

1,791 

1,190 

1 52 1 

1 901 

141 

223 

900 

1,832 

1,165 

1 

1,868 

138 1 

217 

901 

1,840 

1,200 

55 ' 

1 580 

122 

193 

91L 1 

1,619 

1,186 

.52 

1,858 

138 I 

217 

901 1 

1,844 

1.183 

.62 

1,720 

J27 

200 

970 

1,749 

l.OOO 1 .48 

1,358 

101 1 

157 

741 

1,041 

822 

29 

1,427 

107 

106 , 

74.1 

1,170 

810 

.41 

1, 142 

84 1 

133 

607 

1, 183 

707 

.37 

17, 833 

1,320 1 

2, 085 

8, 902 

17, m 


48 

12, 180 

007 , 

1, 420 

5 9J9 

2,990 

699 


.53 

.33 

927 

1 

71 

107 

1 

180 

840 


Dry 
matter 
eaten 
per 
])oiuid 
of gain. 


LU 
7 38 
7.18 
7 40 
7 40 
7 29 
7 49 

6 53 

7 85 
0 35 
7 02 
G.8I 


7. 37 
7. 25 


11 00 


Cost of 
feed jmr 
pownd 
of gam 


Cents. 
2. 93 
2.88 
3 03 
2.93 
2 89 
2 93 
2 00 
a 03 
3.78 
2 82 
2. 71 


2.93 

2.88 


4.44 


> Clover and po.i h \ ith u little timothy. 
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i experiment is discassed in relation to experiments made else- 
irliere. The lambs consamed on an average 7.37 lbs. of dry matter per 
pound of gain. A compilation made at the Ohio station' shows that 
an average of 10.24 lbs. of dry matter were consumed by cattle to a 
pound of gain, while Lawes and Gilbert estimated that cattle required 
11 Ibii'Mid sheep 9 lbs. of dry matter for a pound of gain. The better 
reiillM'iNtm both cattle and sheep at the Iowa station than those 
MpMlflld elsewhere are doubtless in part due to the fact that younger 
aii^Rlils were used. . . . The evidence all indicates a higher gain, how- 
qfSBT, from a given amount of grain fed to sheep than when fed to cattle.” 
i%e results of this experiment are compared with those of an experi- 
ment with cattle (p. 82) : 

In Bumming up this oomparison we find that while the sheep ate 48 per cent more 
per 1,000 Ihe. live weight than cattle, they also gained nearly 75 per cent more. . . . 
Other thingi being equal, the sheep apparently makes more economical gain than 
tiieiieer. There are two other features that should also be noted in this connection 
vis, the valne of the droppings from cattle and the returns from the fleece of the 
sheep. While these are quite variable, it is safe to say that the wool feature will 
usually compensate for any advantage the cattle may have in the droppings/’ 

The water consumed per 1,000 lbs. live weight and per pound of gain 
was also determined, but no marked variations were noticed between 
the different breeds of sheep. 

Shortly before the close of the experiment the sheep were sheared. 
The weight of each fleece and the average weight for each breed were 
recorded. Later in tbe season the wool was sold and the loss of weight 
in scouring and the value of the wool when scoured were ascertained. 
These data are given in the following table: 


Results of shearing sheep. 



A^ erase 
age or 
fleece. 

! Average 
weight of 
fleece 

Value per 
pound in 
natural 
condition. 

Shrink- 
age in 
scouring. 

Value per 
pound in 
scoured 
condition 

1 Value of 

1 fleece per 
he^. 

10 Southdown lambs 

Days. 

366 

Lbs. 

6. 760 

Cents. 

11.50 

Per cent 
54. 25 

Cents 

26. 00 

i$0.75 

10 Shropshire lambs 

863 

8.750 

11.00 

56.25 

25.00 

.l»8 

10 Oxford lambs 

865 

10 050 

12. 76 

47.00 

24.00 

1.44 

10 Suffolk lambs 

381 

, 7.650 

11.00 

54. 25 

24.00 

.80 

10 Lincoln lambs 

832 

12.850 

18.75 

40. 00 

23. 00 

1.79 

0 Leicester lambb i 

848 

11.500 

14 75 

88.60 

24.00 

! 1.76 

10 Cots wold lambs 

834 

' 12. 660 

13. 00 

43. 33 

28.00 

1.66 

10 Dorset lambs 

355 

6. 825 

10. 75 

55.25 

24.00 

.77 

10 Merino lambs 

359 

9 900 

9.75 

67. 50 

30. 00 

l.OU 

10 Crossbred lambs 

334 

7. 600 

11. 76 

53.00 

25.00 

.90 

10 Range lambs 

821 

5 125 

12 50 

48. (H) 

24.00 

.67 

10 Shropshire yearlings 

818 

10.500 ! 

12. 25 

49.00 

24.00 

1.34 

1 


- xuv vuLitoB lu luiff ruiuiuii tiro uuuiiiiuti uy luvjuiu^ uir ui n«tuL ji-uiii onou irroou u,> mu uuiii* 

ber oi* Hheep. The Chicago weights varied a little from the homo weights taken at date of shearing. 


At the close of the experiment the sheep were sold in Chicago at 
$4.25 to $4.76 i)er hundred, except one lot (the Dorsets), which brought 
only $3.76 per hundred. It was found on slaughtering that tlie dressed 
weight of the lambs was from 61.8 to 67.8 per cent of the live weight 

•Ohio Sta. Bui. 60 (£. S. B., 8, p. 75). 
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and the dressed weight of the yearlings was 62.3 per cent of the live 
weight. 

A detailed record is given in tabular form of the slaughter test, which 
shows the net weight of the several parts of the carcass, of the internal 
organs and oifal, and the percentage of the whole which each consti- 
tuted. The carcasses were cut up and the meat judged by an expert. 
Taking into account the value of the offal, tallow, pelts, etc., the cost of 
the dressed mutton to the firm handling it was computed for each breed. 
The difference between this sum and th(‘ calculated selling price chows 
the profits for each breed. The data ar(‘ shown in the following table: 


Profits in dressimj the sheep. 


Sonthdowns.. 
ShropHhireii . . 

Oxfords 

Siiffolks 

Liucoln* 

Loiceatera 

CotawoUla 

Doraeta 

Merinoa 

OroMabredH . . . 
Raoeo 

Average 


DreHsed, 

I coat I 
price. I 

$6.66 
C. 31 
6.53 
6. 20 
6.30 
6. 20 
6.50 
5. 27 
5.82 
C . 20 
' 5. 79 

6.17 


Dreased, 

aeUing 

price. 

$7.60 

7.46 

6.71 

0.50 

0.69 

6.68 

6.60 

6.15 
6. 76 

7. 16 
6. 74 

6.82 I 


Differ* 

enoe. 


$0.84 

1.16 

.18 


. ov 

.48 

.10 

.88 

.03 

.06 

.05 

.65 


It would seem from this experiment that sheep which are usually 
raised for wool may also be i>rofltably fattened. 

Pig feeding, W. P. Whkeleb {New York State Sta, Rpf. 1895, pp. 
475-^93 ), — Three feeding tests are reported with pigs of dift’erent 
breeds and crosses. The first test was made with 5 lots of pigs. It 
began in the summer of 1894 and lasted 196 days, except in the case of 
lot 5, which was fed 186 days. Lot 1 consisted of 3 Tamworths, lot 2 
of 5 Polaud-Chtnas, lot 3 of 5 Tamworth-Durocs, lot 4 of 6 Tainworth- 
Poland-Ohiiias, and lot 5 of 5 Berkshires. Three iiigs were dropped 
from lot 3 and 1 from lot 5 before the end of the test. The pigs ran 
with the sows for 4 weeks after farrowing. After the pigs were taken 
from the sows they were fed skim milk, whejit bran, and for longer or 
shorter periods the following grain rations in the order mentioned: 
Wheat bran and wheat middlings, 1:1; wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
and corn meal, 1:1:1; corn meal, wheat bran, and wheat middlings, 
4:1:1; corn meal, wheat bran, and wheat middlings, 10:1:1, and 
corn meal, wheat bran, and wheat middlings, 20:2:1. The amount 
of corn meal in these rations was increased as the pigs approached 
maturity. The pigs were fed 3 times a day. During the cold weather 
they were kept in pens, and while the weather was warm they had the 
run of small yards. They were given charcoal once a week. 

The financial statement is based on wheat bran at $18, wheat mid- 
dlings at $20, and ootji meal at $20 per ton, «and skim milk at 25 cts. per 



]>H30DS — ^ANIMAL FBODUOTION, 8t 

lIlNIit The lesnlts for each pig are given in tabular form. The gain 
IMi# IST the Tamworth'Duroo pigs cost 4.58 cts., the Poland*Ohinas 
jl78 ete,, the Tam worths 3.63 cts., the Tamworth-Poland Chinas 3.72 ots., 
iiid the Betkshires 3.60 cts. per i>oaiid. The sows generally lost weight 
while IMjri^mained with the pigs. 

Tite iMfed test was made in the winter of 1894-95 with 5 lots of 
litgs up as follows: Lot 1, 7 Poland-Ohinas; lot 2, 10 Tam worths; 
lot 3, # Yorkshires; lot 4, 8 Tamworth-Poland-Chinas^ and lot 5, 6 
Tainiiiorth-Darocs. Five and six pigs were dropped from lots 1 and 2, 
reiyectivdy, before the end of the test, and 2 pigs each from lots 3 
amd 5. The trial lasted from 56 to 224 days. The pigs were fed under 
the same general conditions as in the iirst test. The results for each 
pig are expressed in full in tabular form. The average cost per i)ound of 
gain fbr the Poland-Ohinas was 4.22 cts. and for the Tam worths 3.95 cts. 

^^For th« Seit four weeks, while fed with the sow the Yorkshire pigs made the 
moat ecoaaaaioal growth and the Tamworth the most costly. The Tamworth sow, 
howfvaft gave very little milk and the pigs were at much disadvantage for some 
weeks on this account. For the first month after removal of the sow the Tamworth 
pig made growth at the same cost as the Yorkshire, and more rapidly.’’ 

The third test, which lasted 224 days, was made with 4 lots of pigs, 
as foiTo%93 Lot 1, 6 Poland-Ohinas; lot 2, 3 Tam worths; lot 3, 9 York- 
shires, and lot 4, 4 Tamworth-Diirocs. Two, one, and five pigs were 
dropped ftnm lots 1, 2, and 3, respectively, before the close of the test. 
The pigs were fed under, the same general couditioiis as in the first 
test. The results are expressed in full in tabular form. The average 
cost per pound of gain for the Poland-Ohinas was 3.44 cts., for the 
Yorkshires 3.34 cts., for the Tam worths 3.81 cts., and for the Tamworth- 
Duroes S.S9 cts. The tot^l gain made by the Tam worths was about 
222 lbs., the Tamworth-Durocs about 209 lbs., the Poland-Ohinas about 
192 lbs., and the Yorkshires 158 lbs. 

“The cost of growth of pigs during the first month while fed with the sow was 
least with the Yorkshires, as in the former trial, and highest with the Tamworths. 
The growth for the first month or so after removal from the sow was at least cost 
with the Poland-Chiua pigs.” 

Bttgland’s food supply in a time of war, H. Seton-Karr (North Amer. Ber.y 164 
{1897)y No. 6, pp. 6.U~65S). 

The changes ill the constituents of coffee beans due to roasting, A. Juckekack 
and A. Hilger (Forach. Bor. Lebensmitl., 4 (1897), No. /», pp. 119-185). 

Making spaghetti, E. L. Williams (Sci. Amer., 76 (1897), No. 22, pp. $40, S41,flg$. 
5).— A popular article. 

On the unpleasant odor of the flesh of buUs and the odor of flesh in general, 

OohTZ (ZtMohr. Fleisoh^ u. Milohhyg., 7 (1897), No. 8, pp. 147-156). 

Hens’ eggs as food and the preservation of egge, R. Strauch (Dae ffUhnerei al$ 
Nahrungsmittel und die Conaervirung der Eier. Bremen : M. Neinaiua, 1896, pp. 51). 

Some of the changes which take place in eggs, M. Rubnkr (Hyg. Rnndadhau, 6 
(1896), pp. 761; aha. in Vierieljahr. Chem. Nahr. u. GenuaamitL, 11 (1896), No. 4, p. 

— The author discusses the changes due to bacterial action. 

Popular errors in living and their influence over the pubUc health, C. W. 
Purdy (North Amer. Her., 164 (1897), No. 6, pp. 664-677). — In a popular article the 
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author calls atteutiou to the dangers of overeating, especially the eating of ea liMiittvs 
quantities of meat and starchy foods. 

What to eat in warm weather, or warm weather dietetiOB, Louisn £. Ho^aJI 

(Dietet. and ffyg, Gaz., 13 {1897) ^ Xo. 6, pp. 349-35 d). 

Observations onezoessive intestinal putrefaction, C. A. Hbrtkb and E. S. 
Smith (7Van«. N Y. Acad. Med., S. scr , 11 (1895), pp. The influence ^intes- 

tinal putrefaction on the ratio of prie formed t(» combined sulphur in the uriiie was 
determined in a largo number of cases. The urea and indican in the nruie were akw 
determined* The relation of diet to intestinal putrefaction is disoussedi the whole 
subject being treated from a medical standpoint. 

The influence of the variation of moisture content of motionless air apon 
man when no muscular work is done, M. Rubnkk and von Lbwaschbw (Afmh* 
ffyg., 29 (1897), No. 1, pp. 1-55). 

Soiling and soiling crops, A. W. KASTRrp (Landmandsblade, 29 (1896), pp. 693^ 
690, 717, 720-732, 748-752, 705-767, 777-781 ; 30 (1807), pp. 3-7). 

Feeding experiments with silage, R Waulquist (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 11 (1896), 
pp. 480, 487). 

Animal husbandry in Denmark, 1896, A . Appel ( Tidsskr. Landftkon., 16 (1897), pp* 
53-70). 

Cattle farming in Denmark, Germany, Holland, and Great Britain, G. J. 

LErFVloN (K. landl. Akad. Handl. Tidekr., 35 (1806). pp. 205-325). 

Cattle and hog raising in Denmark, M. Moe (Tideekr. norake Landbr., 4 (1897), pp. 
171-181). 

Steer feeding at the Kansas station, C. C. Geougkson (Proc. 17th Ann. Meeting 
8or. Promotion Agl. S<i., pp. 81-87). — The author discusses experiments in feeding 
steers at the Kansas station during the past live years. 

Value of folding, .1. Whightson (Agl. Gaz. [London], 45 (1807), Xo. 1216, p, 370) — 
A popular article on the folding of sheep and its cflV‘ct on various crops. 

Horse raising in Denmark, 1896, J. .Tensen {Tidaakr. Landokon., 16 (1897), 
pp. 71-87). 

Poultry, W. P. Wheeler (New York State Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 494-5 16).-^ A Toprint 
of Hullctiu 90 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 423). 

Fattening of poultry, KimanoLM (Landmamblade, 29(1890), pp. 708-770). 


DAIKY FARMING— DAIRYING. 

Dair3ring in California, E. J. Wickson ( JJ. S. Dept. Agr.j Bureav of 
Animal Industry liul. li^pp. V/). — This is an interesting account of the 
history, development, and jiresent status of dairying in California. 
The autlior divides the dairy lands of the State into 1 chief divisions 
somewhat analogous to the mountain dairying of tlie Ali>ine valleys, 
the moist diked lands of Holland, the heated irrigated plains of Italy, 
and the (ioast lands of Normandy. Eacli of these divisions is described, 
together with the conditions of stock, feed, and pasturage, milking 
season, and winter feeding, drought-resisting forage plants, winter 
shelter, and general management of dairy herds. 

^'The estimates of a satisfactory yearly jiroduct for au average cow, furnished by 
a large number of dairMuen, vary widely. One correspondent places it as low ns 
150 lbs. of butter, and several cit<' 300 lbs. From 200 to 250 lbs. of butter in a year 
is the range mentioned by most correspondents. Though tlioro are hands of SO to 
80 cows r<‘ported from Ilninholdt County as ranging fioin 275 to 82.5 lbs. of butter 
yearly, it is plain that such dairies are above the average, both in breeding and 
selection, or in feeding, or in both.' 
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aNMMl|d to be about 300 establishments operated upon the 
Uliiiiiiiij imi# the State, of which 100 are creameries receiving milk 
it4m a BaariMlof patrons, and 200 are private dairies with power 
8fl|WtfiiiK».«Mi|pther creamery apparatus. 

"Tiw«« * creameries’ average about 150 cows each, with some of them 

iai^g at higPUis 400 cows. The cooperative creameries range in cows from 
» 28/0 to 4,000, wiMliAn average of 500 cows. Of these establishments about one-half 
are proprMiVS^ the other half about equally divided between joint-stock and 
ooOperatiTt. . . 

l argiaO Mamery in California is the establishment of the Guadalupe 
CreaMfy (cooperative), located at Guadalupe, on the coast, in the north- 

west eomer of dlinta Barbara County. It has capacity for the milk of nearly 4,000 
sows, and is in a^p^gion of very large dairy holdings. It has one skimming station 
md vmm six separators, mostly of the Alpha De Laval pattern, and has 

Moeived at tlamai4|(),000 lbs. of milk per day. 

The milk velaes in different mouths are given, together with an 
account of ffiMl dairies in California, the California butter roll and 
forms of c b e o ae ^ the dairy markets of the State, shipment of California 
butter east, aoilidairy organization and protection. 

^^The farm dairy, 'ias it is understood at the East, is very rare in California. . . . 

'^Almost ail Ito cheese made in California (except that made occasionally in 
creameries ditrlag^ low butter prices) is the product of proprietary concerns, and 
probably nine-tenilis of it is from milk produced by cows owned or leased by the 
maker. The product is therefore almost wholly farm or ranch cheese, hut the reader 
will understand ftat many of these farms produce as much milk as is rei^eived by the 
smoller Eaatora ^factories’ end manufacture it in as enlightened a manner. Farm 
dairy cheese, as the term is used in the East, is hardly kuowii in (California. . . . 

^^Of tho cheeoe branch of California dairying it may bo said that it has never 
been developed as the natural adaptations of the State suggest.’’ 

The eheeae industry of the State of ITew York, B. B. Cilbebt 
(U. 8, Ihpt, Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bui. 15, pp. 54). — This 
bulletin gives the history of cheese making in New York, the New 
England States, and Pennsylvania; statistics of cheese production for 
New York and for the whole United States, beginning with 1840; sta- 
tistics of exports aud imports of cheese for the whole United States; a 
description-of different kinds of fancy cheese and of the principal fac- 
tories wherS they are made in New York, and chapters on the dairy 
boards of trade in the State of New York, cheese factories in New 
York, and ilie future of the American cheese trade. The bulletin also 
includes a detailed popular description of tlie modern methods prac- 
ticed in tibs United States iu making factory cheese, by (4. Merry, a 
practical cheese maker, who is said to have won many high prizes for 
Ids wmrk. An appendix to the bulletin gives tables showing the cheese 
prodBCtkm and traffic iu New York State. 

The aa^or notes the prosiierous condition of the cheese industry 
which ptevionsly existed, and attempts to explain the causes of the 
dcoHnA. He states that the year ending May i, 1896, the propor- 
tion of exports [of cheese] is about 6 for Canada aud 2 for the United 
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States.” One cause of decline is believed to be a deciiSMe in 
sumption of cheese in England due to the shipment frozen nmdti 
from Australia and South America to England, which are sold at a 
lower price than formerly. Another very important cause is believei 
to be the manufacture and sale of filled cheese. This matter is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail, and the measures which have been tcdieB 
in the different States against filled cheese are noted. 

As to the importation of cheese into the United States, it is showa 
that, III 1886, 0,247,660 lbs. of cheese, valued at $904,587, was imported, 
while in 1896 this had increased to 10,440,863 lbs., valued at $1,471,091. 

‘Mt will bo seen that our imports have iucreased 67 per cent in the 11 years enu- 
merated above, whilo our exports during the same period have diminished in Just 
about the same proportion. At an average price of 8^ cts. for the eheeseaent abroad 
the past year, the value of our exports is only as much again as the money paid ont 
for imports. Nearly a million and a half of dollars was paid to foreign countries for 
cheese delicacies, a portion of which might be made at home if our dairymen and 
cheese makers would only do their work in the right and proper way. . . . 

^^Itwill be seen at a glance that the importations from Switzerland and Italy 
comprise more than three-fourths of the whole amount, and that of the remainder 
the Netherlands contribute about 36 per cent and France about one-third. The 
cheese Iroin P'rauce is principally Roquefort, Camembert, and Brie. Of these last 
two varieties we make a certain umount, hut they do not compare favorably in qual- 
ity with the foreign goods The stock imported from the Netherlands is oomposed 
chiefly of li^dams, although there are also a few Gouclas. Some attempt has been 
made to produce Edams in Wisconsin, hut it has not proved to ho a success. So far 
as can he learned, there ought to he no serious obstacle to producing a fine quality 
of Pklam cheese in this country. 

^‘American sweitzer is iinule not only in New York, hut in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, WiscouKiu, West Virginia, and on the racifle Coast. The product of Wis- 
consin is decidedly jiroferred to that of the other States by dealers in New York 
City. At the same time it is far from being equal to the imported Swiss cheese, as 
is shown by the prices at which it sells. The foreign article was sold by importers 
ill the early winter of 1896 at 19 to 20 cts., while the same parties jobbed American 
sweitzer at 12 to 13 cts. There could he no such diflerence as this if there was any- 
thing like a parity in the (|uality of the two. Nearly 5,000,000 lbs. of imported 
Swiss cheese is used in this country. 

** [A liberal estimate] would place the entire make of Swiss cheese in this country 
at 2,500,000 lbs., which is about one-half of the amount imported. It shows that 
there is a wide margin here for tb(‘ improvement and extension of manafactura of 
this class of goods also. 

*^The importations from Italy consist of 7 varieties, viz; Romano, Reggiauo, Par- 
mesan, Gorgonzola, Caecio Cavallo, P'ormaggio di Bra, and (^anestrato. Of these, the 
Romano is most largely imported, whih^ Parmesan and Reggiauo come next. Of the 
other 4 varieties only small ([uautities of such are brought over, three of them 
belonging to a class which may properly he called nonoivilized cheese. The Romano 
variety is made from the milk of hntfaloes, [which] oontains hardly my butter fat, 
and there would seem to be no great hiiidrauce to the production of Romano eheeso 
in this country out of skimmed milk, providing the correct method of maniifroture 
was followed and the reciuisite time given for curing. But it is not probable Uial 
Parmesan cneese could be produced htTc Huccossfully. . . . Reggiauo, which is 
made of full oream, is a mild and wholly civilized cheese, hut requires long age to 
perfect it.^’ 



DAIRY FARMING — DAIRYING. 9i 

iilElM' liriao^^kinds of fancy cheese maunfactored in New York are 
limbnrger, domestic Swiss, Milnster, Brie, d’Isiguy, Neafchfttel, Hand, 
Wtbner, and OaoKoibert. The principal factories where these are made 
are briefly described and descriptions given of the different kinds of 
cheese. 

'^The total amount of fancy cheese annually manufactured by these 7 establish* 

> BDonts is about 8|550,000 lbs. . . . 

*^Limburger has been so successfully made in this country that the domestic 
article has practioadly superseded the foreign^ aud very little of the latter is now 
imported. . . . 

*^Tbe low prices ef Cheddar cheese in 1895 did not affect the price of soft cheeses 
to any oonsiderabla extent, nor dues the season of the year affect them. . . . 

^'The sale of fancy cheese is increasing rapidly, aud the enormous failing off iu 
our export of Cheddar cheese will, if it continues much longer, compel the factory 
men to enter upon some other branch of the business.’^ 

In discussing the question as to what should be done to improve the 
conditions snrrounding the cheese industry^ the author suggests that 
the first and most obvious requisite is to make better cheese, which will 
compete with the foreign cheese; to make a greater number of kinds of 
cheese instead of confining the manufat^ture so largely to Cheddar 
cheese, and to retain the markets of the South and the West. 

‘*With proper laws to protect the cheese industry against frauds, with greater 
variety iu the styles of cheese made, aud with an improvement in the quality of our 
goods, there is no good reason why our cheese dairies should not become as prosper 
oil s as they were before the disastrous season of 1895.’^ 

Report of the first assistant, W. V. Whbkler (Netv York State Sta. EpU 1895 ^ 
pp, 5W-474).— Brief statements are given in regard to the care of the station herd 
during the year; a reprint of Bulletin 97 of the station, on **(’oru silage for milch 
cows’^ (E. S. R., 8, p. 160), aud accounts of miscellaneous feeding trials. Under the 
latter head lihe^ data are tabulated for 4 fet^ding trials, in which comparisons were 
luadt^ of sorghum fodder, corn fodder, and beets; oat and pea fodder and alfalfa fod- 
der; and corn silage, alfalfa, and beets. Analyses are given of the feeding stuffs 
used, including clover and timothy hay and mixed grain, in addition to the green 
fodders. The change iu coarse fodder was usually accompanied by a greater or less 
change iu the grain, which prevented drawing conclusions ns to the effect of the dif- 
ferent coarse fodders^ **At the prices of foods consumed, there has always been a 
cheaper supply of nutriment iu the green fodder or in silage than in grain.’^ 

Fresh oow vs. stripper butter, G. L. McKay and 0. H. Eckles (Iowa Sta EuL 
S3, pp, 60&-609), — A tost was made with 2 lots of 15 and 18 cows, respectively, to 
study the effect of period of lactation upon the quality of butter. The first lot 
averaged 239 days since calving aud the second lot 107 days. Cream from the milk 
of both lots was removed with a separator, and the butter was made and handled by 
tbe same methods. It was judged by an expert. No difference in the butter firom 
the 2 lots was observed. 

Difiryingla Dexunark, 1896, B. B(^gqild ( Tideekr. Landohon., 16 (1897)^ pp, 88-120). 

Different methods of utilization of milk, R. Wahlqvist (Nord. Mtjeri Tidn.j 
11 (1896)y pp. 496-498). 

Oom sUnge for miloh oows, W. P. Wheeler (New York State Sta. Rpi. 1895, pp, 
S9S-45£).^A. reprint of Bulletin 97 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 160). 

Antomatio weighing of cows’ milk in the dairy barn, O. Lindemann (Nord. 
ndm,y 11 (1896)^ pp, S90y S91y 400, 401). 
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Sxaminatloii of the fat content of the milk of Kildebrdnd|MMi» %h IMMW 

( Vgeikr, Landm,, 4S (1897), pp. 880-282), ^ 

Comparative profits derived from aelllDg milk, batter, qMpl* mioA dliMii 
L. L. Van Slykb (New York State Sta, RpU 1895, pp, ll-25).-'Ami0imct of Bottsiin 
89 of the station (E S. B., 7, p. 423). ^ 

The acid test for and cream, W. J. Spillman ( fra8hingtmS8a, Aal. Jkp. 
7, fig. 1). — A description is given of the method of using FarringhNi’salkaliwIsh- 
lets in testing the acidity of milk, and a graduate devised by thoiiawliior te mkiag 
the test is illustrated. 

The influence of turnip feeding on the fat content of mttk i 8« HenrsMAim 

(Tidftekr. norake Landhr., 4 (1897), pp. 161-109).— Tho feeding of as madi as JS kf. 
(77 lbs.) of turni]is per head per day, in connection with a libeml eatkm of eoMen- 
trated fee(l(rje, shorts, rape-seed cake, and cotton -seed meal)a>nd of cut straw, 
caused no decrease in the fat content of the herd milk, ns companed with the feeding 
of the regular ration of ha^ , straw, concentrated feed, and a small quantity of roots. 
The turnips were fed whole. — K. w. woll. 

Butter color, F. 11. Wkuenskiold ( Tidaskr. norske Landbr., 4 pp. 118-184). 

Influence of pasteurization on butter (Nord. Mejeri Tidm., 114,9886)^ p. 488). 
Loss in weight of butter on stor.'ng (Kord. Mejeri Tidn., il (8896), pp. 418,414). 
Scandinavian butter prices, 1896 (Tidskr. Landtmiin, 18 (18917), pp. 66-66). 
Water in Finnish butter (Tidn. MJdlkhiisMUning, 5 (1890), p» 118). — At the flint 
periodical butter exhibition in Finland, held Juno 25, 1S96, 54 samples of batter were 
received from 53 creameries. The average water content was 10.5 per cent, maximum 
14.5 per cent, and minimum 8.5 per cent. The corresponding figures for 50 tubs 
exhibited August 7, 1890 (second butter exhibition), (Te 10.8, 13.8, and 8.5 per oent. 
Finnish periodical butter exhibit ions (Tidn. Mjolkhushdllning, 5 (1896), pp. 74, 78). 
Swedish butter exhibitions at Oothenburg ( Tidakr. Landtm&n, 17 (189$), pp. 6Sh 
682, 007, 008, 085, 080, 804-800).— are accounts of the thirty 'first, thirty- 
seeoud, thirty-third, thirty-fourth, thirty-fiith, and thirty-sixth butter exhibitions 
at Gothenburg. 

Swedish butter exhibitions (Malmo) (Tidakr. Landtmiin, 17 (1896), 649, 650, 
70S, 704. 828, 829,848).— Theei' are accounts of the forty-second, forty-third, forty- 
fourth, and forty-fifth butter exhibitions at Malmo. 

Moldy butter (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 11 (1890), pp. 49'), 490, 581, 595\. 

Creaming and churning experiments, 11. Holte (Nord. Mejei'i Tidn., 11 (1896), 
pp, 5ii, 545), 

Systematic application of pure cultures in cheese factories, O. Johanolsbm 

(Tidaakr. norakt Landhr., 4 (1897), pp. 97-104). 


VETEEIHABT SCIENCE AND PBACTICE. 

Combating anthrax in Delaware, A. T. Neale {Delaxomtrt Bta. Bui. 
32, pp. 21).— A summary is ffiveu of the experiences of Sw past five 
years with anthrax in the State of Delaware. The location of out- 
breaks, tfieir alleged sonrces, the extent of losses, the |«ecaatioiui 
taken, the laws of Delaware relative to contagious diseases among the 
lower animals, the past and present position taken by this State r^b- 
tive to anthrax, and Delaware’s condition in comparison trath teat of 
other Htiites, are discussed. Then follow details relative to tea ont- 
breaks Irom 1892 to 1896, iuclusive, the management of an i^damie, 
and, finally, comments on the results of inoculation experimente. 

Every case of anthrax in the State since 1892 the author lagarda as 
belonging to one of the five distinct centers of contagion. AH of teeae 
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gie included within a territory approximately 3 milea wide by 40 miles 
long, in a well* developed section frequently crossed by tide-water 
ore^s or streams. These centers have all been found on fields border- 
ing waterways and lowlands subject to tidal overflow on account of 
la^ty sluices or broken dikes. When the disease spreads, it invaria- 
bly passes upstream. To account for this the author adduces proof to 
show that carcasses of animals that have died of the disease are car- 
ried upstream by the incoming tide and that they finally ground and 
contaminate everything in their neighborhood. The carcasses are 
shown to have come originally from the New Jersey shore, where the 
disease evidently arises from germs brought in on skins used in a 
morocco factory. This assertion is supported by the fact that men 
working in the factory and engaged in counting and softening the raw 
skins have been attacked by anthrax. 

It is pointed out that there is often considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing the cooperation of fanners in eradicating the disease, notwithstand- 
ing the rigid laws upon the subject, but that where the operator shows 
evidence of protecting the owner of a herd by not giving undue pub- 
licity to the occurrence of the disease, and exhibits an evident endeavor 
to save him from unnecessary expense, there is a tendency to give the 
cooperation desired. He shows further that the laws of the State 
should be so modified that each animal destroyed shall be appraised 
and a bounty granted the owner which shall recompense him for his 
trouble in cremating or burying the carcass of the victim. He further 
states that the laws should be amended to include protective vaccina- 
tion of exposed animals among the measures which the governor may 
take in combatting contagious diseases. 

If these two measures are adopted, he tliinks farmers will see the 
justice of the heavy penalty now prescribed against concealment and 
reaSlily volunteer information, 

Eelative to the vaccination of susceptible animals and their safety 
after vaccination when turned ujmu infected pastures, the author states 
that the protection that has been credited to vaccination is a real one, 
although it may not be permanent. This is proven by the fact that vac- 
cinated cows have been inoculated with anthrax poison without sickness 
following, while the same poison in precisely the same amount has been 
given at the same time to an unvaccinated cow with the result of its 
death within 72 hours afterwards. The good results of the work are 
shown by the fact that out of 19 herds vaccinated 17 escaped without 
loss, and that of 331 cows vaccinated only 2 died of anthrax. 

Serum therapy in hog cholera, A. T. Peters (Nebraska Sta. BuL 
47^ pp. 57-67).— In a general way the author discusses antitoxin, and 
briefly notes the results of serum therapy in tuberculosis, rabies, pneu- 
monia, enteric fever, typhus, cholera, syphilis, streptococcns infec^tion, 
cancer, tetanus, diphtheria, snake bites, and swine erysipelas, in all of 
which good or promising results have been obtained. The work at the 
3612— No. 1 7 
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station is described and also a number of exi>eriineiits. Of 1,170 hqgi 
treated for cholera 659 were saved, or 50 per cent. The conclusion Is 
drawn from the experiments that serum injected alone has ox^ a limi- 
ted power of immunity. Oood results were obtained at the expciiinSHt 
station farm by injecting about 10 cc. of antitoxic serum to 1 cc. of vim* 
lent hog cholera culture, a<H!ording to the weight of the animal. 

On the immunity of the Oallinaceae to human tuberculoais, Lannelongcic 
and AiiCHAni) (Compt. Rend., m {1S97), No. 77, pp. 8SS-8S5).—The author's obserTar^ 
tioiiH partly ninlirin the general belief Dial gallinaceouB birds are irannine tohnimm 
tuberi’iilosis. He states that the bacilli inoculated into a fowl remain alive theee 
and retain their virulence lor a considerable time, sometimes several monihSi but 
their virulent ]ieriod does not ditter from that of bacilli that have not touckad 
a fowl's body. To jirove this last assertion be iiitrodnccil bacilli niaaled in a glaia 
tube under the skin of fowls and of pigeons. Open tii lies were al8<»aiiB|»ioyed. The 
results were nil the same, lii eoncliision the author says that the imnioiiity BOeine 
to be duo to loss of generative ])ower6 by the bacilli. The iiiimiiuity, however^ is 
only ])artial. 

Tuberculosla in Maryland (Nat. Stockman and Farmer,^! (IS!)?), No. 7, p» 8 .) — 
It is stated that the State sanitary live stoi k boanl has reports showing that lUyidOO 
heail of cattle have been exaiuiiied in the State and that U per cent were found 
inflected. 

On the actinomycosic form of the bacillus of tuberculosis, V. BabIcs and C. 

Lkvaditi {Compi. Rend., 124 {1897^, No. 14, pp. 7W-7.9.‘?j.— 'I’o the published state- 
ments of tbem8(‘lve8 and others the authors aild that aetiuomyi'osis often recalls, 
especially in man, certain forms of abeesses or of osseous tuberculous lesions, and 
that aetiuomycosis reacts to tuberculin. The authors recall the various forms fire- 
scMited by actinomycosis and the bacilli of tuberculosis, and conclude that the latter 
must be placed in the same group as the former. 

The present milk supply as an ally of tuberculosis {IHeiet. and Hy(j. Gaz., IS 
(1897), No. a, pp. 

Bovine tuberculosis in Finland, H. Sawel.x ( Tidn. MjolkhuskuUning, J (1396)^ 
p. 84). 

Staining the tubercle bacillus in sections {Vediairla, 181^6, July *>, p. J8 ; ab$. in 
Jnlernai. Jonv. Mivroe. and Nat. Svi., .i.ner., 7 {IS97), No. .>/, pp. 149, ISO). — Note it 
made of the usi* of h,>drochloratc of aniliu and alcohol for decolorizing sectiont 
stained with carbolized fuchsiu. 

Preparation of frozen sections by means of methyl and ethyl chlorid, H. W. 

CaTI'elk {Inlernat. Med. May.. 1896, Iiev.,pp. 706, 707 ; ahn. in Iniernat. Jour. Mioroe- 
and Nat. Svi., 8. ner., 7 (1897), No. Si, pp. 187, 188 ). — lu this method tissues to be tec. 
tioned are pn*pared as in the method advised by Orth ‘ in a mixture of Muller’s finid 

jiart) ami formol (10 parts), after which they are washed and dehydrated in alco- 
hol. This is then removed or not used and tlie tissues frozen in formol and gum 
arabic by spraying with a mixture of meth>l chlorid from above. 

A rapi^ method of preparing permanent sections for microscopical diagnosis, 
L. Pick (Tfrititth Med. Jour., 1897 , Jan. 16 : ahn. in Iniernat. Joar. Micros, and Nut, 
*Vci., 8. ser., 7 {1897), No. 8i, pp. 1h>, 116). — Tissues are frozen and sectioned oil an 
ether S]iray mn rotome. The sections are remos «‘d to a 4 per cent formaliu solution, 
thence to a 4 per cent alum-carmine solution for ;{ to 5 minutes. The sections 
are then nnsetl in water and dchydratt^l by leaving for 15 seconds in 80 2>er < ent 
alcohol and for the same length of time in absolute alcohol, after which they ate 
placed in xylol-cnrbol and finally in Canada balsam. 

The microbes in the air and water of Paris (Rer. Sdent., 4. ser., 7 (1897), No, 
pp. 760, 761 ). — Taking the information from the Aiinuaire de I’Observatoire manioi]ial 

> Berl. kiln, Woebensj-hr., Xi (1896), No. 13 
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Mootsonris for 1897 it in stated that according to Miqacl on an average 7,620 bao- 
taria are found in each cubic meter of Paris air, or 4,020 in winter and 9,685 in sum- 
mer. In the air of sewers the average is 2,500 per cubic meter, and does not vary 
during the season. During January, 1895, the water of the Dhuys was strimgly con- 
tamiuated, containing 215,000 colonies per cubic meter. When breaks were made in 
the aqueduct, the number fell to the normal (1,685) soon after. Often the average is 
4,050 per cubic centimeter, thus showing that it is not very pure. 

Visceral lesions consequent upon burns (Her. Scient,^ 4, ser., 7 (1897)^ No. 20, 
p, 651). — ^Note is made of an article by Baardeen in the April number of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin on the subject of the cause of such lesions and how they 
are produced. It is stated that an examination of the blood of animals burned 
experimentally has shown that the burning has developed toxic principles. These 
same principles are found in the urine of persons accidentally burned. Further, it 
is stated that these lesions are similar to those found in subjects that have died from 
acnte infectious diseases. 

Bacteriology and infectious diseases, £. M. Crookshank (London: H, K. Lewi§, 
JS96, 4ih ed.jpp. .YA\Y, 715, pla. 22, Jigs. 275). — Methods of investigation, etc. The 
second part, comprising about .800 pages, is devoted almost wholly to diseases of 
animals. Anthrax receives considerable attention. A brief history of its spread 
since its discovery in 1849 by Polleuder is given, as well as various tests for the 
identification of the orgunism. 

Bacteriology and infective diseases, G. T. Brown (Jonr. Roy. AgJ. Soc. England, 
5 ser., 8 (1897), No. 1, pp. 155, 154). — A review of the fourth edition of Crookshank’s 
work on this subject. 

The more important diseases of swine: Their prevention and treatment, 
J. liAW (pp.27). — A popular lecture presented before flie New York State Board of 
Agiicnlture, January 15, 1896, an<l covering diseases of organs, constitutional dis- 
eases, parasitic diseases, and contagious iliseases. The subject of swine plague is 
given considerable space, and is further brought out in the discussion that followed 
the lecture. Cases are noted where the flesh and even the limbs of diseased hogs fell 
off. The disease is shown to be largely traceable to the feeding of slops and refuse. 

Immunity conferred by bleeding (Rev, Scient., 4. ser., 7 (1897), No. 24, pp, 760). — It 
is noted that a Russian iihysiologist, Essipov, has studied the effect of copious bleed- 
ing on theghemical composition and on the properties of the blood, and concluded 
that by bleeding (at the rate of to of the weight of the body) of rabbits, guin- 
eas, and pigeons, the blood of the animals acquires decided bactericidal ])Owers, 
which are especially characteristic in the case of the cholera germ. The immunity 
becomes gradually established, reaching its maximum in about 24 hours. Then it 
decreases. Not only does the blood fail to form a culture medium for the bacteria, 
but the entire animal becomes for the time immune, becoming refractory even to 
inoculations. The immunity is more pronounced in cases of frequent bleeding. 

The examination of blood in disease, R. C. Cabot (London, New York, and Bom- 
bay: Longman^s, Green J- Co., 1897, pp. NIX, 405, ill,; rev. in Natvre, 56 (1897), No, 
1440, pp. 100, 101), — The methods of chemical examination of blood ^re set forth, and 
an enormous amount of matter is arranged in a form for ready ref'^rence. It is the 
ill St book in English upon the subject. 

Ascaris megalocephala as a cause of death, Ghabfe (Dent, thierarztl, Woohen- 
schr.,4 (1896), pp. 29,50; ahs.in Centr. Bl.Bakt. und Var., 1 . Aht. ,20 (1896). p, 952; Jour, 
Roy. Micros. Soc., 1897, No. 2, p. 126). — Post-mortem examination of a 7-year-old 
horse that had suffered from cramps and progressive emaciation showed 2 Ascaris 
megalocephalw that ha<l perforate<l the walls of the intestine and caused peritonitis, 
and in the small iutestiue a couple of pailfuls of the worms. 

Scab in sheep and goats, O. Myklkstad (Tidsskr. norske Landhr., 5 (1896), pp. 
555^558). 

Elimination of water and carbon anhydrid from the skin, W. Barrett (Jour, 
Physiol., 21 11897), pp, 191-^208; Proc. Physiol. Soc. {^London \, 1896^97, pp. 10^12; 
ahs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [London), 71-72, No. 414, p, 219), 
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Notes on Trematoda, P. MChlxno (Arch. Katurge§oh., 62 {1896), pp, 24S-'299, pU. 4; 
aha. in Jour, Hoy, Micron, Soc, [London], 1897, No, 2, pp, 127, There are 

ilentiribed Dintomum ffexuonvm from the intestine of the mole, D. longioattda from the 
Ijall bladder of the gray crow, 1). hiann from the gullet of the white stork, D, tenuicolle 
from the liver of the gray seal, D. nrratum from the intestine of the carrion crow, 
I>, plaiyurum n. sp. from Harelda glaciahn, and Cyafhocotyle prunaioa g. et. sp. n. from 
the same bird. 

A cattle dip, W. W. Williams {Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc.., 1 ^1897), No, 8, pp, 119, 
120), — Describes an apparatus for the purpose of dip])ing cattle. 

The malarial parasite and other pathogenic piotozoa, O. M. Strknbkrg {Pop, 
Sox. Monthly, f>0{1897). No, 5, pp, 628-641 , figs. 2). — The presidential address delivered 
before the Hiological Society of Washington, December 5, 1M96. 

The gape disease of fowls {Amer. Agr. (middle ed,), 89 (189}'), No. 22, p, 660 ). — 
Advises feeding garlic mixed in a food of chopped hard-boiled eggs, beef heart, 
crumbs of stuie bread, and salad. 

Parasites of poultry, G. Mc^Cakthy (North ("aroHna Sta. Hul. 181, pp. 265^4fT8),^ 
This bulletin, the author states, was tirst jirepared as a part of bulletin 127 on the 
parasites of domestie animals. It is <‘onipiled from the works of Fleming & Newman, 
and of Kaillet, and from other soiirees, and forms a synojitieal tieatise upon the sub- 
ject given in the title. Tapeworms, treinatode worms, nematode worms, gapeworms, 
spiny headed worms, nest bugs, bird tleas and mites, log mange, feather pulling itch 
mites, the various lice of chickens, turkeys, ]>igeons, geese, and ducks, and the 
cholera germ and the s.\ rn])tomH ot ilisease produced h.> eacli are hr ieily described 
and the appropriate nuuedies noted. 

Iiivestigations into the cause of louping ill, K. G. *smith ( Reprint from Fcterina- 
riau, 7897, May, pp. 14, figs. 4). — A study of the subject wa^ begun with the supposi- 
tion that the disease is caused by a microorganism conveyed from the soil of infected 
distriids by the sheep tick. Orgauisiiis weie obtained from tick wounds on sheep 
that had died of the disease and grown in i-ulture media. There were found Micro- 
coccus candicans, Staphylococcus cereus-alhus, an organism, ti, re(*alling Bacterium 
puiidum, and others, fi and y. that were allied to Baclernim ftuorcscens. Inoculation 
experiments were made with these, and pathogeiiii* results obtained in some instances 
resembling features of louping ill, but no very conclusive results seem to have been 
obtained. A brief description of the tick is given. 

Taenia bothrioplitls from the intestine of the fowl (Arch. Path. Anat. u. Phytpol. 
[flrchotc], J4i (7897); abs. iu Ventr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Ahi., 11 (1897), pp. $5, 86; 
Jour. Boy. Micros, Soc. [I^ondou], 1897, No. 2, p. 718). — The specimens were found in 
unimu'ons small nodules iu the serosa, the head being buried iu the nodule. An 
examination of the gut iu the neighborhood of the worm showed neerosis of the 
intestinal wall, and an infiltration of small cells ami the presence of giant cells. 

Helminthological notes, M. Ktossk’h (Bol. Soc. Adriat. Sci. Nat, Trieste, 27 {1896), 
pp. 127-786, 189-191, p7b. 8; ahs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1897, No. 2, p. 

The worm parasites in Orihagoriscus mola, Pagellus erythrimus, and Faloo 
subhutes, 

Investijg;ations relative to combatting infectious animal diseases with peat 
litter treated with sulphuric acid, W. Ebich {Landw. Jahrb., 26 {1897), No. l,pp. 
191-200). — Peat litter was treated with sulphuric acid, and used as bedding for 
swine and for milch cows. It does not give good results as bedding for swine, but 
in the case of the cows it seemed to have good effects. 

Rabies {Bd. Agr. [Great Britain] Leaflet 87, pp. 8).— This makes mention of the 
various acts of Parliament relative to the subject, and cites the number of cases of 
rallies, etc., reported yearly since 1889. 

On the locomotive action of the anterior limbs of the horse, P. Dk Hkllo 
{Compt, Bend., 124 (1897), No. 17, pp. 978, 914, fig. 1). — This describes and illustrates 
a mechanism to represent the motious of the legs, etc., of a moving horse. 
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notes on irrigation, G. S. Phelps and E. B. Vookhbes (27. 8. 
Dept. Agr.f Office of Experiment Stationo liul. 36, pp. 64, figtt. 7 ). — The 
object of this bulletin is “to show the need and possibilities of irriga- 
tion in two representative Eastern States, the methods pursued and 
results obtained by farmers who have undertaken to practice irrigation 
in these States, and the problems needing investigation.’’ 

The article on irrigation in Connecticut, by C. S. Phelps, discusses 
the need, methods, and history of irrigation in Connecticut; describes 
7 irrigation plants in successful operation in the State; gives an 
account of irrigation experiments undertaken under the auspices of 
the Storrs Experiment Station, and makes various suggestions regard- 
ing sources of water and means of making it available. 

The article on irrigation in New Jersey, by E. B. Voorhees, discusses 
the need of irrigation in New Jersey, amount of water necessary, stor- 
age of water, seepage or return water, cost of irrigation, areas capable 
of being watered by gravity, irrigation by pumping and by wells, 
warping, water meadows, total area irrigable, estimated coat of irriga- 
tion and suggestions for small ]>]auts, and possibilities of pumping 
large quantities of water from wells for irrigating purposes; gives 
methods and results of practical trials on 5 farms in the State, and 
describes the irrigation experiments undertaken under the auspices of 
the New Jersey station. 

These articles indicate quite clearly that supplemental irrigation is 
practicable and profitable under some conditions in these States. “It 
only remains to demonstrate by further study and experiment its 
adaptability to the varying conditions, in reference to crop and soil, the 
methods by which it may be most economically accomplished, and the 
advantages that may accrue therefrom, in order that a valuable 
resource of these States, namely, water supply, may be largely utilized 
in this direction.” 


STATISnCS— MISCEILAHEOVS. 

Agriculture in some of Its relations with chemistry, F. H. Storbb (Nm York: 
Charles Scribner^s SonSy 1897, vols. S). — This staudard ^ ork lios in large part been 
rewritten to incorporate recent advances in agricultural science. While the great 
value of the work is beyond (luestion, it still must be a matter of regret to the 
student that a book so full of excellent digests of the resnlts of the best scientific 
investigations of the world should not include a complete list of references to the 
oiiginal reports of these investigations. 

Agriculture in the Sahara of Constantine, L. Mabgassik (Atiiii. Insi, Nat, 
Agron,, Admin,, Enseign, et Beoherohes, 16 (1891--^97), No, 14, pp, 191^299), 

Reports of treasurer and acting director of New York State Station,1895 {New 
York State Sta, Rpt, 1895, pp, 230-248), — This contains a financial statement 

for the year ending September 30, 1895, brief notes on the work of the station^ list 
of bulletins, acknowledgments, etc. 
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The importanoe of oo6peratioii in agriculture, especially as regards eadstixig 
associations for the purchase of necessary articleB, and for the manufacture 
or disposal of agricultural products, J. vox Engestrom {K. Imdt Akad, HandL 

mUkr.fSO (1897)y pp. 8-76). 

Report of the Royal S Swedish Agricultural Academy for 1896, 0. Loven 
(iC. landU Akad, Handl, Tidttkr.f 86 {1897) ^ pp. 81-93), 

Agricultural statistics of Scotland for 1894 ( Trans. Highland and Agl, Soc, Scot- 
landed, ser.f 7 (1893) j pp 405-iJ2),^k tabulated report giving the acreage under each 
kind of crop, bare fallow, and grass in each county, estimates of tbe total produce, the 
number of the various kinds of live stock, the amounts and values of imports, and 
the condition of the grain maiket for every market day in the year. 

Agriculture in Skaiie, H. Natiiorst (Landhruket i Skane, Lunde PP* 

On the amount of capital in Danish agriculture, and its division, T. Westbk- 
Mann {Vifeskr, Landm.f 4J {189?)jpp. 204-211), 

Danish agriculture, 1896, J. ('. La Couh {Tidaekr. Landokon 16, {1896), pp, 1S7), 
Crops in Denmark, 1896, K. Haxsev ( Tidxskr. Landokon, 16 {1897), pp, 88-68), ' 
Danish agricultural exports and imports, 1895-'96, F. Keck ( Ttdsskr, Landdkdn, 
16 {189}), pp. 141-162), 



NOTES. 


Idaho College and Station.— The position of agriculturist of the experiment 
station and college has been declared vacant. Warren Truitt, of Moscow, has been 
appointed a member of the governing board, and Frank £. Cornwall, of Moscow, 
has been made permanent secretary of the board of regents. 

Iowa Station.— James Atkinson, of Guelph, Ontario, Canada, has been appointed 
agricultural assistant in the experiment station, vice C. D. Reed. 

Maine Station.— Andrew J. Patten, of the University of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed assistant chemist at the station 

North Carolina Station.— B. W. Kilgore, assistant chemist at the station, has 
accepted the position of Stnte chemist and professor of chemistry in the Mississippi 
Agricultural College. 

Wyoming Coll?:gk and Station. — F. P. Graves has been elected president of 
the university and director of the station for a term of H years. At the annual meet- 
ing of the hoard of trustees June 24, B of the substations were abandoned and pro- 
visions made for disposal of the land and sale of property at each place. The 
substation at Sheridan was given a small appropriation to continue the work there 
until the end of the present season. An appropriation was made for the substation 
at l^auder to continue the fruit and stock feeding experiments at that place. Some 
improvements on the station farm were also jirovided for. 

Alaska.— Benton Killiii, inemlMrof the governing board of Oregon Agricultural 
College, and W. H. Evans, of this office, were appointed a commission to visit 
the coast of Alaska during the present season, paying especial attention to the 
vicinity of Cooks Inlet, Sitka, and Kadiak, and report upon the agricultural and 
horticultural possibilities of these regions. Collections of the native plants used 
for food and forage will be made and the desirability and feasibility of establishing 
an ftfperiment station in the Territory will he investigated. 

Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson has also be<m authori/ed to visit the region ad^jaceut to 
the Yukon River, in Alaska, and colleet information relative to climate, crops, soils, 
native fruits and plants, and other agricultural and hortieultiiral statistics. 

Necrology. — Carl Remigiiis Fresenius died June 11 at Wiesbaden in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age. Professor Fresenius studied at the Universities of Bonn 
and Giessen. After receiving his degree from the latter university he remained 
there as the assistant of Liebig and later as a privat docent. From (» lessen he was 
called to Wiesbaden as professor of chemistry, physics, and technology at the 
Grand Ducal Agricultural Institute. In 1848 Fresenius founded his analytical labo- 
ratory in Wiesbaden, which has attained a world-wide reputation and attracted 
students from all countries. He was a prolitic writer on chemical subjects, his 
best known works being ** Qualitative Analyse^^ and Quantitative AnahfBei*^ which have 
passed through numerous editions and been translated into many languages. In 
1862 he founded the ZeitHchrift fur aualyiische ("hemie, which, has been accorded a promi- 
nent place amopg journals devoted to investigations on analytical methods. In his 
earlier years Fresenius was especially interested in agricultural chemistry, and in 
1847 published **Lehrhuch der Chemie fiir LandwirthCf Forstmdnner und CameraliBtmy* 
which was translated into Dutch and English. Fresenius reetdved many honors 
and was a member of a large number of learned societies of Germany and other 
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countrh 8. Several years ago Iiib son, Dr. Heinricli Freseni^s, eisomed tbe aotiire 
direction of the analytical laboratory in Wiesbaden and the work will be continfied 
along the lines laid down by its founder. 

Prof. P. Schiitzenberger died June 28 in Paris, aged 67 years. He was a native of 
Strassburg and spent some years in teaching in that^city. Afterw ards he waitessist^ 
ant director of the Sorbonne Laboratory In Paris, head of the chemical departhient 
of the College of France, and since 1876 professor of chemistry in the latter Institu* 
tion. He was elected bead of the Paris Municipal Schoql of Chemistry and Physics, 
and waft a fellow' of the Academy of Medicine and oi the Academy of Sciences, tie 
contributed largely to the subject of organic chemistry and devoted especial atten- 
tion, among other subjects, to digestion and fermentation. 

Julius Sachs, the eminent hotauist, was horn at Breslau, October 2, 1832, and 
died at Wiirzburg, May 29, 1897, His first official post was privat doceut at Prague. 
Later he was professor of botany at the Agricultural Institute at Poppelsdorf and 
afterwards at the University of Freiburg. In 1867 he was called to the professorship 
of botany at Wiirzburg, which ]) 08 itiou he held at the time of his death. He wak 
one of the foremost of modern botanists as an investigator and teacher, especially 
in physiological botany, and a prolific writer on botanical subjects. His '^Text- 
book is recogni/(‘d as a standard work, and embodies a great amount of original 
research. 

Martin Wilckens was bom at Hamburg in 1834, and died at Vienna in June, 1897. 
He devoted many years to the study of agriculture, and with the assistance of the 
Prussian Oovernmeut made a large number of investigations, principally in the line 
of animal production. In 1872 he was called to Rostock as professor of agriculture, 
and later in the same year went to Vienna as professor of animal physiology and 
animal production in tbe Imperial Agricultural High School. He has pnblished 
numerous works on agricultural topics, especially animal physiology and animal 
production, the most important of which is perhaps ** Grundriss der landwirthsohafi* 
lichen Hamixerlelmy'^ issued in two volumes in 1888-^89. In 1889 Professor Wilckens 
made an extended journey through the United States for the purpose of studying 
American agriculture, visiting many of the experiment stations. The results of 
this study are given in a hook of 292 pages, published in 1890, entitled " Nardor 
inerikanmh e Landwirih nchaj t, ” 
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Tho abstract of an article on fattening calves (p.lC9) is of special in- 
terest, since comparatively few investigations of this nature liavo been 
made. In disrnssions of tbe nntrition of a young calf Soxblet, who 
piiblished bis work in 1878, is usually cited. He made an extended study 
of metabolism with three calves. Tlie food and excretory products were 
carefully analyzed and the respiratory products were measured with a 
respiration apparatus of the Pettenkofer-Voit type. Soxh let’s experi- 
ments were reported in a x>nblication of comi»aratively limited circula- 
tion, and are usually cited from more or less complete abstracts in more 
available journals. 

Among the conclusions reached were that a sucking calf closely 
resembles a carnivorous animal in that its diet consists of animal food 
with an abundance of protein and fat, the time of digestion is short, 
and the food is almost completely digested. 1 n the amount of nitrogen 
and carbon consumed tlui calf resembles a well-nourished carnivorous 
animal, and in tho quantity of i)rot(dn metabolized and not excreted it 
resembles a fasting carnivorous animal. Tho su(*.king calf was found 
toponsumc the same quantity of dry matter and one and a half times' 
as much protein as a full-grown herbivorous animal (sheej)) of tho same 
weight with a very abundant diet — ^for instance, a fattening ration ; but 
it mebibolizes, i. e., excretes, as little protein as an herbivorous animal 
on a maintenance ration. In the adult animal under all circumstances 
by far tho lai-giw part of the protein of the food is transformed into 
easily de(!omposable “circulating protein,” but in tho calf only a very 
small part. Also, in an adult animal the xtrotein metabolized is at all 
times greater than tho gain of x>rotoin, or, in other words, the larger 
X>art of tho x^rotein of the food is transformed into circulating protein 
and the smaller part into ])rotein of tisane; in the sucking calf the 
reverse was found true, since the ]>rotein stored is always larger than 
the protein metabolized, two-thirds of the protein of the food becoming 
jwotoin of tissue and one-third ciniulating ]>rotein. A very much greater 
<iuautity of mineral matter is retained by the sucking calf than by the 
adult animal. 

Prom the results obtained iu these experiments Soxhlet computed the 
food consumed aud the metabolic balance for a calf two or three weeks 
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old weighing 50 kg. In the freqnent references to his results this 
calcnlated average is nsaally quoted instead of the results acthally 
obtained. 

While there is no reason for doubting Soxhlot’s conclusions, it would 
be interesting to repeat the exi>criment and make others along similar 
lines. A considerable number of calf-feeding experiments have been 
made at the stations, but almost no work has been done on the metabo- 
lism of the calf. 

The interesting investigations by Storch on the constitution of the 
fat globules of cow’s milk, noticed in this number of the Beoord, revive 
the old and now generally discarded membrane theory. The author 
believes he has proved the existence of a slimy albuminous membrane 
around the fat globules. Ue has studied tlie subject in a somewhat dif- 
ferent way from others. The eonclusions appear to be borne out by a 
large amount of carefully executed work. But the behavior of artificial 
emulsions, as, for instance, of fluid butter fat or oil with skim milk, under 
conditions similar to those to which the milk was subjected was not 
studied. Many scientists will hesitate to accept the theory advanced 
until it has been shown that there are 8i>eciflc differences between the 
action of the fat globules of milk and the fine globules of artificial 
emulsions. This would furnish an interesting theme for further inves- 
tigation. 



THE AIMS AND TENDENCILS OF THE GERMAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Prof, M. Mabrckbk, Ph. D., 

* Direoior of fho AgrieuUural Experiment Station at Hath, Qermanp, 

The G-erman agrioaltaral experiment stations have developed from 
small beginnings as a result of the need which was felt for such insti* 
tutions. They were not originally established by the State, with large 
revenues, but were founded with only smfdl means by agricidtural soci- 
eties, which hoped thereby to advance the canse of agriculture in its 
various phases. 

In Germany we are indebted for the development of scientific agri- 
culture to Justus von Liebig, whose teachings early became popular 
with the practical farmers and found extensive apidication, although 
not always with the result anticipated. This instead of discouraging 
agriculturists stimulated them to make a thorough study of the ques- 
tions involved and to investigate the conditions under which Liebig’s 
theory of manuring led^to disappointing results. 

The large mtgority ot’ (icrmaii agriculturists never doubted the cor- 
rectness of Liebig’s mineral theory of plant nutrition, but the many 
cases of failure gave rise to a demand for some institution which should 
determine the conditions under which the theory would lead to a cer- 
tain result. This institution was found in the agricultural experiment 
stations; and it is an indication of the object of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, established by German agriculture, that from the 
first the solution of everyday practical questions has not been expected 
of the stations, but rather scientific investigation and demonstration of 
the principles of agriculture. The very modest means which agri- 
cultural societies and private persons were able to provide for this 
purpose did not suffice, and it was not until the State and provincial 
governments, appreciating the importance of the exjieriment stations 
for the development and improvement of agriculture, came to their 
assistance with the necessary financial support that the stations were 
able to conduct their work in a satisfactory manner. 

Originally the principal investigations of the experiment stations 
were on soils and mineral fertilizers. But very soon exact studies on 
feeding stud's and animal nutrition were added, which in the fifties and" 
sixties resulted in very important contributions to the subject. 

It must be admitted that some of the expectations of practical agri- 
culturists could not be immediately realized by the experiment stations, 
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because they were eutering upon a hitherto unoccupied field of soientiflc 
research and must first work out the scientific principles underlying 
agriculture by long, tedious investigations, which were not always of 
direct benefit to tlie farmer. For instance, it was seldom possible from 
simple chemical analysis of the soil to draw a reliable conclusion as to 
the fertilizer requirements of tiie soil. In some rcsi)0ct8 the analysis 
was deceptive, for it showed the total amount of fertilizing ingredients 
in the soil, but did not show the degree of their solubility, TTence it 
became necessary to determine the fertilizer reciuirements of different 
cultivated plants by means of tedious, purely scientific investigations 
before it was i)OS8il)le to i)rescribe working rules for fertilizing crops. 
This determination of the fertilizer requirements of crops formed the 
jnincipal work of many stations for two decades, with tlie collalmratiou 
of suc>h eminent scientists as 8a<‘hs, Kno]), Nobbe, lJellriegel,aiid others. 
As a result lliese fundamental juinciples are now known, and this fur- 
nishes convincing evidence of the great usefulness of the exi)eriment 
stations to the ]>ractice of agriculture. 

Besides the scientific* work, which formed the principal aim of most 
of the stations, it became necessary, in the interest of practical farmers, 
for the stations to undertake tlie examination of various agricultural 
supidics, such as artificial fertilizers, ccmcentrated feeding stufls, and 
seeds. As this work was supported by a regular tariff, in some* cases 
it lM‘Cyame a source of considerable income, which could be used in carry- 
ing on scientific investigations. 

Witliin tlie jiast decade there has been somethiiigof a reaction against 
this custom of tariff’. The vic*w is becoming prevalent that the dealers 
in fertilizers and heeding stuff’s should not be icMpiired to contribute to 
the support of the experiment stations by tlie ])ayment of a tariff’ for 
analyses of their goods. There is no ground tor tlie allegation that the 
experiment stations, by drawing a i)art of tlieir income from the dealers 
in fertilizers and feeding stuffs, are jdaced under any obligations to 
those dealers, for the ex])eriment stations hav e always carried on this 
work in a scientific and im]>artial manner. But it is rightfully held 
that it iilaces the experiment stations in an undignified and somewhat 
embarrassing imsition, in that they are not indei)endent, but must look 
to the dealers and the industries quite largely for their supjmrt. 
Accord’ngly the aj)pro])riations for the e\|)eriment stations from tiio 
State and the province have been increased, so that the stations have 
become, as they should be, entirely independent. 

Jn the present status of the experi men 1 -station movemeni it may bo 
difficult to understand this condition in other countries, but it is 
explained on the ground that the German exiieriment stations, as stated 
at the bc^ginning of tliis artiele, are not lederal but private iustitutious 
with limited means. 

We will now consider the 8e]>arat(‘ branches of the work of the sta- 
tions and the tendencies which have* been a])parent. 
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OOITTBOL WORK GF THE BXPBRIHENX STATIONS. 

The fertilizer control . — ^At the beginning of trade in commercial fer- 
tilizers the fertilizer control consisted of a so-called warehouse control. 
The dealer in artificial fertilizers stored his supply in a warehouse and 
sold from this warehouse to the farmers in his vicinity. The experi- 
ment station in that locality entered into an agreement with the dealer, 
by which the station representative was allowed to enter the warehouse 
at any time and take samples for analysis and the station received a 
lump sum for this control. Furthermore, each purchaser of commercial 
fertilizers from this dealer was entitled to an analysis at the station 
free of charge, and it was this that gave the farmer safety in buying 
fertilizers. But the fact that the experiment stations constantly con- 
trolled the stock of the dealers gave the farmers a certain feeling of 
confidence, so that in most cases they soon omitted having the control 
analyses made. This naturally opened the way to dishonest dealers 
and defeated the purpose of the control. The result was tliat the con- 
trol was disregarded, and farmers selected dealers who had the best 
reputation for honesty. Latterly the warehouse control has been given 
up. This had ceased to be of importance, as the dealers now rarely 
Trarehouse their goods. But the stations did not withdraw entirely 
from control contracts with fertilizer manufacturers and fertilizer deal- 
ers. Tliese contracts retained the right of the farmer who bought 
goods of tlie respective dealers and manufacturers to ha\re analyses of 
tlie fertilizers made free, and the dealers agreed to accept as binding 
the analysis of the agricultural exx)eriment station. The dealers pay 
a stiimlated tarifl’ for the analyses to the station or the agrimiltural 
board which established the station. This tariff is sufticient to cover 
only th^cost of making the analysis. Hence the experiment stations 
rcxjeive no subsidy from the fertilizer manufacturers or dealers, and are 
consequently entirely independent. Such a control might be held to 
be sui)er(luous, as without it the farmer could have the goods he buys 
analyzed at any exi)eriment station, if he wished. If, however, the 
fanner is entitled to an analysis free of charge, he will avail lumself of 
it more frequently, and the control will therefore ])rotect the small 
farmers. The ex])ense of analysis would be too great for the small 
farmers, who buy only small amounts of fertilizer. 

It is due to the efibrts of the ex])erimont stations that the trade in 
commercial fertilizers lias been jilaced on a com])aratively solid basis, 
by which fertilizers are everywhere sold on their content of valuable 
constituents. In selling fertilizers in Gorniany a guaranty is given of 
the percentage of water-soluble, citrate-soluble, and total phosx)horic 
acid; of nitrogen in the forms of nitrate or ammonia, and of potash^ 
lime, or other constituents. 8i>ecial mixed fertilizers, under the gen- 
eral name of wheat fertilizer, beet fertilizer, grass fertilizer, etc*.., which 
were formerly common, are now unknown in Germany. Under the 
guidance of the experiment stations the German farmer has reached 
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the point where he prepares his own mixed fertilizers fat qpedal pur* 
poses from the separate constitnents. This is the rational method, Ihr 
a general fertilizer mixture which may be well suited for one purpose 
is absolutely unfitted for another. An ordinary mixed fertilizer which, 
for instance, furnishes the phosphoric acid indicated for wheat, when 
used on a soil rich in phosphoric acid would be a great waste of phos- 
phoric acid, but on a soil poor in phosphoric acid would fhrnish too 
little of that ingredient. 

An idea of the extent of the control work of the experiment stations 
in (Germany in recent years may be gained from the following statement. 
It is a matter of regret that there are no compiled statistics except for 
the Prussian stations, from which the following figures are taken. 
Thirty experiment stations in Prussia examined — 

Samplen of agricultural mppliet. 

In 1892 68,268 

In 1893 70,682 

In 1894 102,176 

There are in (rermany 60 agricultural experiment stations, and if we 
assume that the activity of those outside of Prussia is equivalent to 
that of the Prussian stations we get the following totals and averages: 

In 1892, 97,133 saraples, or 1,913 per elation. 

In 1893, 117,803 samples, or 2,356 per station. 

In 1894, 170,293 samples, or 3,406 per station. 

Of these examinations, about 62,000 were of commercial fertilizers. 
It will be seen from these figures to what an extent the control has 
increased from year to year. Between 1892 and 1894 it nearly doubled, 
and it is to be expected that in the next few years there will be a still 
greater increase in the number of examinations. 

It might be thought that there is no necessity for the passage of laws 
in Germany against the adulteration of fertilizers and feeding stuifs, 
sncli as have been enacted in Belgium, France, England, and the 
United States of America, but such is not the case. With the enor- 
mous extent of the trade in commercial fertilizers and concentrated 
feeding stuffs, only a certain part is controlled under the present con- 
ditions, and the small farmers especially are largely deprived of the 
advantages of a fertilizer and feeding stuffs control. For the protection 
of the interests of this class of farmers a law should be passed in 
Germany "to regulate the trade in fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
is especially necessary to the farmer in the present state of agricultural 
depression. 

The control work in the interest of the practical farmers will always 
remain a very important part of the work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, although the scientific work of the experiment stations 
should by no means be subordinated to this. With the enormous 
annual increase in this control of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, it is 
apparent that the control work and scientific investigation can not 
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remaia penDaneotly noited; for in time tha oontrol vill reaoh twA 
ptoporttons that the strength of one man will be insnfflcient to direct 
boOi branches. Accordingly in the case of several German stati<His 
the oontrol work has already been separated from the scientific work, 
forming an independent division. Examples of this are Gdttingen, 
Halle, and Moeckeru. This course will probably be followed by most of 
the experiment stations in the future. These divisions might be made 
independent control stations, to which should fall only the examination 
of agricultural supplies; but their connection with scientific agricul- 
tural experiment stations has so many advantages that it is assuredly 
to be preferred. When, for instance, the assistants in a control ^^tation 
are required to make the same determinations year after year in a 
mechanical manner, this monotonous work will tend unavoidably to 
cripple their mental perception and acuteness, while the assistants con- 
nected with a scientific experiment station have a variety of work and 
can take an active part in the scientific promotiou of agriculture. 
Their field of observation thereby becomes broader and their fondness 
for the work increases. 

The feeding atuffs eontrol . — ^This is carried on similarly to the fertilizer 
control and has met with the same success. But it required greater 
eftbrts on the part of the agricultural experiment stations to get the trade 
in feeding stuffs upon a proper basis. While the dealers and manufac- 
turers of fertilizers were quick to offer a guaranty for the valuable con- 
stituents of their goods (nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, etc.), this was 
obtained fur the concentrated feeding staffs only after a long contest. 
It must be acknowledged that not nearly all has been accomplished for 
the trade in feeding stuffs that is to be desired. About six years ago 
the agricultural experiment stations carried their point, requiring that 
concentrated feeding stuffs rich in protein and fat, e.g., cotton-seed 
meal, peanut meal, rape cake, and similar oil cakes, should be bought 
and sold on a guarantied content of protein and fat, and that on 
the basis of the analysis the farmer should receive an indemnity for 
any deficiency in the percentage of these two constituents. In the case 
of other feeding stuffs, as wheat bran and rye bran, it has not been 
possible to secure such an arrangement and the trade in these impor- 
tant feeding stuffs is at present attended with great uncertainty. In 
general adulteration and contamination of feeding stufi's is much more 
common than of commercial fertilizers. In the case of the latter, as men- 
tioned above, the provisions are such as to insure comparative safety. 
Along this line the exiieriment stations have a hard battle to fight with 
the dealers, and at the present time the most difficult part of the control 
work of the stations has to do with concentrated feeding stuffs rather^ 
than with commercial fertilizers. That in the end the result will be sat- 
isfactory is not to be doubted ; but it will require all the energy of the 
experiment stations in cooperation with the practical farmers to put 
the matter on the proper basis. 

The seed eontrol . — This branch of the control is comparatively new 
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and is not exercised by all of the experiment stations in Germany. As 
it is more botanical than chemical, it is in its details outside of the 
scoim of a^^ricnltural chemists. Consequently as soon as tlie seed con- 
trol had assumed considerable proportions there was a fi^eneral tendency 
to assign it to a separate division of the experiment stations or to 
si)ecial seed-<*on<rol stations. 

The union of the seed-control stations, with the agricultural-chemical 
experiment stations is not as necessary as in the case of the fertiliiser 
and fce<ling stulfs control. The director and assistants in the seed- 
control station are not clieinists but botanists, and hence are not inti- 
mately assocJiited with the other work of the agricultural experiment 
station. On this account, there are many independent seed-control 
stations in Germany, for instance, at Tharand, Kiel, and Breslau, among 
others; and there are also several independent botanical divisions of 
experiment stations, as at Halle, Moeckern, etc. 

The seed control, like the control of fertilizers and feeding stuffs, 
increases from year to year. This is very desirable, as ])reviou8 to the 
introduction of the seed control there was great lisk in buying seeds. 
In Germany Ibofessor Nobbe, of Tharand, deserves to be called the 
father of this highly beneticial branch of station work. 

Control of da iry products . — This branch of the work of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations is an entirely new one. The progress made 
in the field of dairying has comiiellcd tlie farmers to cooperate with 
each other in the manuliicture of dairy jiroducts and in disposing of 
them. The incentive to this came through tlie invention of the cen- 
trifugal separator, which made it possible to handle almost any amount 
of milk in a creamery and to make butter cheaiier than the farmer could 
do it. Moreover, in Germany the requirements as to the quality of 
butter have* increased 1o such an extent that a small farmer who is not 
in a i)osition to make a uniformly good butter, year in and year out, 
can not fuliill 1 liem. To this was added the competition of oleomargarin 
with butter, and the adulteration of butter with margariii, which neces- 
sitated the strictest jiossible control of the trade in butter in order to 
stamp out as far asposible fraudulent trade in oleomargarin. Unfortu- 
nately, it must be acknowledged, this couqietitioii is by no means sup- 
pressed to the extent that it should be. In spite of the private control, 
a legal regulation Avith severe penalties has been shown to be absolutely 
necessary. 

These conditions showed the necessity of ])roviding suitable agencies 
for the ])rotection of the dairy interests, which was met in part by estab- 
lishing dairy divisions in the agricultural experiment stations and in part 
by establishing special dairy experiment stations. These not only exer- 
cise a control over the dairy jiroducts but also work for the promotiou 
of the science of dairying. Bacteriology has found an important place 
m connection with this dairy work and may be expected to solve many 
problems in this field. 
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The control work in dairy lines extends in yarioas directions. Where 
numerous farmers sui>ply milk to a creamery for butter making^ it is 
obvious that every farmer should be paid on the basis of the fat content 
of the milk furnished by him. Consequently the payment for milk 
according to its fat content has become quite general and the majority 
of creameries, for instance, in Schleswig-Holstein and the Prussian 
Province of Saxony, have their milk tested for fat regularly at the dairy 
experiment stations or dairy divisions. For this purpose each creamery 
on certain days takes small samples of the milk brought by each patron 
and sends these samples to the experiment station for analysis. 

The dairy division of the experiment statiion at Halle made in this 
way some 20,000 analyses of milk for fat during the iiast year, and the 
number will probably increase to «‘K),000 the present year. The test is 
made by Wollny^s refractrometer method, which has been found to be 
the best for examination on a large scale. 

The examination of samples of butter for adulteration, etc., also 
naturally falls to the dairy exiieriment station. As this dairy work has 
as yet assumed considerable pro]>ortions m only a few States in Ger- 
many, it is safe to predict that the near future will bring a great in- 
crease in the work recjuired of the experiment stations, which in tlie 
nature of the case they can not neglect to take up. 

STUDIES OF THE FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS OF THE SOIL. 

The agricultural experiment siatlom mmt Jnj their analytical worlc 
detmninc for the farmer the condition of hh soil as to the fertilizing 
ingredients it contains and its fertilizer regiiirements. 

It was a long time before the agricultural experiment stations could 
do workjii this held which was dii*ectly beuehcial. It was iirst ueces- 
saj’y to settle many preliminary questions before advice could be given 
with some degree of certainty as to the result. For a time too much 
was expected of the chemuial examination and too great stress was laid 
on the composition of the soil. It is true that the productiveness of 
the soil depends upon the presence of certain quantities of dehnite con- 
stituents, which are determined by chemical analysis, but without cer- 
tain physical properties a soil with the best (conditions as to fertilizer 
constituents (can not be relied upon to show satisfactory productiveness. 
Conscfiuentiy, it very soon became necessary for the agricultural 
experiment stations to elaborate methods for the physical examination 
of soils as well as for chemical analysis; and on this problem the experi- 
ment stations are still industriously working to day. 

It has long been known that the iihysical properties of cultivated 
soils are of equal imimrtance with the chemical composition, and no agri-^ 
cultural chemist would to day take exception to this. Often chemical and 
physical problems are closely connected with each other. An exjimple 
of this is the lime question, which is at present the important question 
relating to soils. In this very matter one-sided chemical investigation 
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was decidedly detxiineiital and for a time delayed the devdt^nmt of 
agricoltare. By chemical analysis fully as maoh lime was found in 
many soils as phosphoric acid, potash, and other plant nutrients, and the 
conclusion was reached that manuring with lime was no more necessary 
than manuring with other ingiedients. This conclusion was far from 
correct, and it was found in the course of time that the lime question 
was for the larger part of the soils of Germany the all-important one, 
inasmuch as lime is not only an essential plant nutrient, but is also of 
the greatest importance in connection with the physical properties and 
the changes taking place in the soil. As an instance of this it may be 
mentioned that the system of ])otash manuring tested in Germany by 
Sohiiltz-Lupitz first showed superior results when the- potash manur- 
ing in sandy and heavy soils was accompanied by a sufficient applica- 
tion of lime. Most of the directions for fertilizing soils which did not 
actually show a large excess of lime became fully effective only when 
the soil was given a good dressing of lime. The promotion of our 
knowledge in regard to lime is at present one of the most important 
problems betbre the agricultural experiment stations, and has been 
taken up on a large scale in (Sermany. Fortunately the poverty of a 
soil in lime can be determined with accuracy by chemical analysis and 
by determining the different forms in which the lime is present. 

Although in some respects soil analysis leaves much to be desired, it- 
is reliable in studying the lime question, so that it is only necessary to 
make an examination of a soil to determine whether or not it is defi- 
cient in lime. To this end most of the agricultural experiment stations 
have already made extensive investigations on the lime content of 
soils, and where a deficiency in lime has been found the region has been 
searched for deposits of lime and marl to correct this deficiency. The 
results which have followed this line of station work in most piu'ts of 
Germany have been of the highest value. * 

For other purposes soil analysis is comparatively seldom required of 
the stations. For ascertaining the nitrogen reipiirenients of the soil, 
for instance, soil analysis is almost never resorted to, for it is known 
that with the exception of certain peaty soils all cultivated agricultural 
soils in Germany show a pronounced deficiency in nitrogen, so that the 
use of nitrogenous fertilizers in Germany is very general. 

A more important question which, however, has not yet been solved, 
is the determination of the need of soils for ])hosphoric acid. Simple 
chemical analysis is tor this purjiose almost useless, although when only 
a trace of phosphoric acid is found in a soil it is of coarse very evident 
that the soil needs phosphoric acid . But when chemical analysis shows 
the soil to be rich in phosphoric acid it is by no means certain that the 
soil may not need phosphoric acid badly. The phosphoric acid in such 
a soil may be in very insoluble foi ni, and so render heavy manuring 
with phosphoric acid necessary. This feeling of uncertainty as to the 
requirements of the soil for phosphoric acid leads farmers to ajiply an 
excess of phosphoric acid in order to be on the safe side. Consequently 
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tbote 18 nvitbout doabt &tteA a great waste of phoephoric acid in Ger- 
many, representing a large cost to farmers* Hence it becomes a very 
important function of tbe agricultural experiment stations to elaborate 
a method by which tbe degree of solubility or availability of the phos- 
phoric acid in the soil can be accurately estimated in order to deter- 
mine whether phosphoric acid is really required, and if so whether a 
light or heavy application is called for. 

As compared with the determination of phosphoric acid, chemical 
soil analysis is more reliable in the case of potash in showing the 
amount available; although in this case chemical analysis is really 
unnecessary as it may be replaced by physical analysis. If it is found 
.by the physical-mechanical analysis that a soil has a large amount of 
dust-like fine earth, it can be concluded with certainty that the soil 
does not require heavy applications of potash. The ftne earth separated 
by the elutriator consists as a rule of large quantities of residues of 
imtash-containing rocks; and only a soil poor in due earth will show 
l>overty in potash. Hence chemical analysis has only a small applica- 
tion ill this Held, as it can be easily and accurately determined by other 
means whether or not a soil is in need of potash fertilizers. 

EBLATIONS OF THE STATIONS TO THE FARMERS AND TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF FARM PRACTICE. 

The experiment staihms should advise the farmers on all general qties- 
tionsy arid should give to practice the necessary basis for a rational farm 
management. 

A broad field is here presented to tlie agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, from which only a few examples will bo cited. 

The feeilmg of farm animals is at iiresent far from being understood, 
ami iirac.tical farmers have by no means applied the investigations 
of the experiment stations in this line to the same extent that they 
liave those m the fertilizing of croiis. This is true in spite of the fact 
that the rational nutrition of farm animals is equally as important to 
agricultural production as the rational use of fertilizers. The experi- 
ment stations are in a iiosition to assist the farmers to feed in a more 
rational manner, and on the basis of investigations in animal nutrition 
rations can be calculated with comjiarative certainty as to tbe result 
which will follow their use, often with much more certainty and relia- 
bility than in the case of questions of manuring, in which many uncer- 
tain factors enter whoso effect can not be estimated. 

A profitable hue of work for the experiment stations is therefore the 
collection of information from farmers on the methods of feeding which 
they follow; and on the basis of this it will be found in many cases ^ 
that the principles of rational feeding are imperfectly understood. In 
place of the faulty rations employed by them, which in some cases will 
be found insuificieut, in others wasteful, and iu others one-sided, new 
rations should be calculated and recommended to the farmers. 

4513— ITo. 2 2 
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The writer can speak iu this matter from personal experience as lie 
is called upoif to calculate from 500 to 600 rations for farmers annually. 
Where the advice given has been followed, favorable results have been 
obtained in every case. As a result of using the rations calculated by 
the Halle Experiment Station, the milk production, for instance, has in 
some cases been increased liters per cow daily without materially 
increasing the cost of the ration. The usefulness of this work led the 
Prussian (lovernment to recommend all the larger experiment stations 
to take it up; and the calculation of feeding rations at present consti- 
tutes a part of the regular work of most of the stations. 

A similar line of activity is ojien to the experiment stations in study- 
ing the jiractice iu using fertilizers. The agricultural dejiression, 
makes it important to investigate the means by which agricultural 
production can be clieapened, and in this a rational use of commercial 
fertilizers is of first importance. The benefits to be derived from 
artificial fertilizers were first learned on a broad scale in Germany; 
but the results of trials of guano, Chile saltpeter, and phosphates 
led to an extravagant use of them. Witli the former high prices of 
agricultural products the exjiense of this could be borne, but with the 
present ])rices wasteful practii^e in the use of fertilizers must be 
guarded against. Hence it becomes necessary lor the experiment sta- 
tions to investigate to what extent and with wliat crops the excessive 
use of fertilizers is practi(*ed, and to prescribe means for its correction. 

On the other hand, a diminution in the use of commercial fertilizers 
is by no means to be recommended in all cases. Tlicre are extensive 
regions in Germany where comiiaratively little commercial fertilizer is 
used, and this is true in the regions where the soils are especially 
res])onsive to fertilizers. Among the latter are principally the sandy 
soils, on which we have learned to produce surjmsingly large crops 
with the aid of commercial fertilizers. In the trials by Hchiiltz Luintz 
of potash salts in connection with the cultivation of nitrogen-gathering 
plants, the yield of sandy soils was increased one third on the average, 
and the cost of production thereby materially cheaiiened. 

The amount of potash salts used has increased from 30,000, OOO lbs. 
in 1882 to over 400,000,000 lbs. in 1895; but it is calculated that if 
an adequate amount of potash were applied to all the soils which require 
potash the annual consumption of these materials would amount to 
some 1,70(1,000,000 lbs. It is an important matter for the experiment 
stations to encourage this use of i>otash salts wherever potash is indi- 
cated as needed. 

The case is similar with lime. Lime is the basis of all culture and 
of sui*cessful farming, and the effective use of commercial fertilizers in 
soils deficient in lime is entirely out of the iiuestion. Therefore it is the 
duty of the experiment stations to determine the localities where lime 
is deficient, and to urge that liming be practiced much more extensively 
than formerly. They should not rest until this question is solved to 
the advantage of agricultural production. 
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Another fleM of practical work for the experiment etatioiie is the 
iutrodactiou of species of agricultural plauts especially adapted to the 
climate and soil conditions. The farmer is very oonservative in this 
respect, and is induced with difficulty to cultivate a new species. The 
agricultural experiment stations should make the necessary studies in 
this line, and on the basis of these should recommend to the fanner the 
kinds to be grown and endeavor to bring about their cultivation. 

Another branch of the advisory work of the stations relates to the 
iiijuries to plants, which in Germany, as elsewhere, have increased 
more and more in recent years. This naturally includes advice in 
regard to the iiyuries to agricultural plants by industries. 

[Concluded iu next u umber. J 
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CHEMISTBY. 

The determination of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in 
Thomas slag, O. JWiTTCHKit {Chem. Ztg., HI [1^97), No. 19, pp, 
ion, 109 ). — A brief statement of Wagner’s metliod for the determina- 
tion of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in Tlioinas slag is followed by a 
description of several proposed substitutes, which are claimed to be 
simpler and equally reliable. 

(1 ) Dissolve 5 gm. of the slag iu ammonium citrate according to 
Wagner. To IK) cc. of this citrate solution in a platinum dish add a 
spoonful of nitrate of soda, evaporate to drjness, incinerate, moisten 
with hydrochloric acid, and dry for 2 hours to render the silica insol- 
uble. Dissolve the residue iu hydrochloric acid with the aid of heat, 
dilute with water, lilU‘r, wash with hut water, and iu the liltrate deter- 
mine the ])hosphoric acid by the citrate method. 

(2) In 50 cc. of the Wagner citrate solution of slag, precijiitate the 
phosphoric acid directly by the litratc method, filter through a pajier 
filter, wash with 5 per cent ammonia water, incinerate the moist filter 
in a platinum crucible. Dissolve the ash in hydrochloric acid with the 
aid of heat, filter, wash with hot water, and determine the phospUbric 
acid in the filtrate by the citrate method. 

(2) Instead of incinerating the moist filter above, dry at i20<^ and 
then jiroceed as directed. 

It has been objected that iu this modified citrate method the pyro- 
phosphate is not completely reconverted into the orthophosphate and 
hence low results are obtained. The unteuableness of tliis is shown by 
the fact t'>at (2) and (2) give coiniordaiit results, while one does and 
the otheriiocs not contain the pyroiihosphate to be reconverted during 
the proci'ss. To further disiirove the validity of the objection a given 
weight of the [lyrophosphate was dissolveil in hydrochloric acid and 
made up to 500 cc. The phosphoric acid was determined by the citrate 
method, iu some portions directly, iu others after boiling with fuming 
nitric acid. The results m the two cases agreed closely. 

As a result of his researches the author concludes that the ordinary 
citrate method, as applied in the determination of water soluble and 
total phosphoric acid in other fertilizers, need not bo mndifind m 
114 
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order to determine citrate eolable phosphoric acid in Thomas slag. — 
J. T. ANDEBSON. 

Investigations on arabinose, Bebthelot and Anbb:^ (Gompt 
Bend. Aead. 8cu Parisj 123 (1896)^ p. The pentoses are char- 

acterized by their easy conversion into furfurol. This reaction takes 
place with scarcely any absori)tion of heat. Both arabiuose and fnr- 
• ihrol are endothermic compounds with almost identical heat absorption. 
The authors investigated the action of water and acids of varying con- 
centration on furfurol and arabinose both in the closed tube and with 
distillation of the volatile products. They determined humus sub- 
stance, furfurbl, formic acid, and carbon dioxid, and conclude that with 
acids arabinose exhibits three reactions: (1) The formation of furfurol. 
This distinguishes the i>entoses from the glucoses. (2) The formation 
of humic acid. Considerable quantities are formed when the operation 
is conducted in a closed vessel. Concentrated acids convert almost all 
the carbon of both sugars into humic a<}id. (3) The slow fonnation of 
carbon dioxid. This is a new property common to both pentoses and 
glucoses. — w. H. KBua. 

The decomposition of carbohydrates by alkalies, F. Fbamm 

{Arch, geftam, Physioh \Pfluger]^Gi {1896), No, 1, p. 575; Chem, Centr, 
Bh, 1896, II, No, 17, p, 824 ), — The intensity of the color obtained by 
the a(»tion of alkalies on carbohydrates in Moore’s test depends on 
the temperature and the amount of alkali. Light is without influence, 
but the coloration is prevented by passing air or oxygen through the 
alkaline sugar solution, provided the temperature does not rise above 
450 . ( 1 ) d-Glueose. Addition of air hastens the reaction with the 
formation of formic acid and aldehyde. (2) Galactose. The reaction 
is hastened by the oxygen, much formic acid being formed. (3) 
d-Fructose. The influence of the atmospheric oxygen is much more 
energetic, and formic acid is the sole product of oxidation. It is 
worthy of notice that lactic acid was never found among the ])roducts 
of oxidation when air was present, while it is always ]>roduced in its 
absence.— vr. H. kbijo. 

The progress of agricultural chemistry during the last 25 years, M. Makr(^krii 
(//o. deut, chem, (ivRvIl.^ S0{tS97)i p. 404; Neue Ztsohr, Jiiihenz, Jnd.f SS{1897)f Nob, 14^ 
pp, 198-156; 15, pp. 165-708), 

On the constitution of phosphorous acid, A. Miciiakijs an<l T. Ukckkii (Her, 
dent chem. OeselL, SO (7897), No, 8, pp, 1008-1009), 

On the occurrence and identification of iodin in hair, W. Howard (ZtBchr, 
phyHiol. Chem,, 28, No, 8, pp, 209-225), 

To what are the poisonous properties of wall papers due? B. (iosio and O. 
Emmkrling (Ber, deut. (item, (ieseU,, 80(1897), No, S,pp, 1024-1026), 

The carbohydrate group in the protein molecule, N. Krawkow (Arch, gesam. 
rhyaiol [PflUg^r^t 65 (1897), No, 5-6, pp. 281-298). 

On the source and occurrence of levulose in manufactured products, H. 0. 
Geerugs (Ided, Froefeta, Suikerriet West Java, No,29,pp, 87; reprint from Arch, Java 
Sutktrind,, 1897, No, 7). 

On the preparation of artificial starch grains or spherocrystals, O. Butsghij 
( r erhandl. natvr, med, Ver. Heidelberg., n. ser,, 5 (1897), No, 5, pp, 457-472). 
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On the detenninatlon in the wet way of carbon and nitrogen in organic anb- 
etancee, l\ Fretsch (Ann, Chm, u, Phys., £94, pp, 79-88), 

The quantitative estimation of nitrates and nitrous acid, B. GRrrzNBK (Arch, 
Pharm,, £S5 (1897), No. 4, pp. £41-£45), 

An automatic titration apparatus, Pktera and Rost (Chem, Zig,, £1 (1897), No, 
SS.p. $f)l,fig, 1 ). — The vessel intended to hold the standard liquid resembles a WolfTs 
dusk with 3 nerks, through one of which the burette stem enters, throngh another 
the overflow tube, and to the third a rubber bulb is attached. The distinguishing , 
feature of this burette is the bulb at the top, which serves as an overflow attach- 
ment, and the tube connecting this bulb with the supply flask. Pressure on the 
rubber bulb Alls tb(‘ burette to tbe overflow, then when the overflow tube is opened 
the excess of liquid runs back into the supply flask, leaving the column of liquid in 
the burette standing exactly at zero. — .i. t. anpeuson. 

Asmall vacuum apparatua, ITaussman Zig., £1 (1897), No, 36, p. 35S,fig. 1 ), — 

The evaporating vessel consists of a porcelain cylinder with the upper rim flanged, 
to which closely fits a glass funnel, provided with a T-tubo and connected thereby 
with an exhaust pump. The cylinder is made to tit into an ordinary water bath — 
J.T. ANDERSON. 

A new wash bottle with stopcock and ventilating closure for the preven> 
tion of evaporation and fouling of the wash liquid, M. STiTiiL(r/(cn). Zig., £1(1897), 
No, 40, p. 396, fig. 1). — The apparatus is in twoiiicces, the flask with the attached 
mouth tube in one and the stopper and delivery tiihe in the other In the side of 
the hollow-ground stopper is a hole, wdiieh when o]>i)OHifo tlio mouth tube allows 
communication with the interior of the flask. A slight turn of the delivery tube 
closes tbe flask securely. — .i. T. andkiwon. 

A stirrer for laboratories, A. Praoeii (Chem, Zig., £t ( 1897), No. S8, p, 379, fig. 1),— 

A horizontal shaft, arranged for either hand or machine ])ower, carries any desired 
nuiuher of <‘oiiica] cogwheels. These work into ether conic.al cogwheids whose axes 
are vertical and carry clamps for liolding the stirring rods. — .i. t. andkrson. 

A stirring machine for laboratories, A. Prauku (Chem.Ztg., £1 (1897), No. 38, 
p. 379, fig. 1). 

An outline of the theory of solution and its results, .T. L. K. Mom : an (New 
York: John Wiley iS' Sone. London: Chapman €^‘ Hill, lS97,pp.63). 

The principles of mathematical chemistry, G.Hei.m (Nw York: John WiUy 
Sons. London: Chapman cf- Hill, 1897, pp. ££S, figs. 17). — Translated from the German 
hy d. L. R. Morgan. 

Handbook for the bio-ohemical laboratory, J. A. Mandict. York: J. Ill ley 
tS' Sons. London: ('hapinan tS' Hart, 1896, pp. 101). — Methods of preparation and tests 
for a niimher of compounds. 


BOTAFT. 

On the action of light on diastase and its biological signifi- 
cance, <1. H. (lEEKN (Vrov. Hoy. Soe. | Lotidon], (>1 {1897), No. 369, pp. 
35-38 ). — This is an abstract ol‘ a paper read before the Boyal Society 
February 26, 1897. Tlie author was led to undertake the experiments 
ui>on Avhie-h this paper is founded by tbe statements of Brown and 
Morris that the (piantity of diastase in folia$to leaves undergoes con- 
siderable variation during the 24 hours of the day, being greatest in 
the. early morning and lowest in the evening, i)articu]arly after several 
hours of sunshine. Tlie experiments of the author were carried out 
during the past three years to ascertain whether the dimiuutinii in the 
quantity is due to a destmetive influence of the light upon the enzyin 
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similar to that which has been observed npon the life of micro5rganism8 
and other low forms of vegetation. 

The method of investigation was to expose various solutions contain- 
ing diastase to the action of light for several hours, and after such 
exposure to test their hydrolyzing power upon a weak solution of solu- 
ble starch or upon a 1 per cent starch paste. The diastatic solutions 
used were extract of malt, solution of diastase i)recipitated from malt 
extract by alcohol, dilute saliva free from mucin, and extract of foliage 
leaves. The source of illumination was either bright sunshine, diffused 
light, or naked electric arc light. 

From repeated experiments it was found that exposure to the whole 
si)ectrnm for several hours caused the destruction of from 20 to 60 per 
cent of the diastase. When the ultra-violet rays were cut off by the 
intervention of glass, at first there was a considerable increase of the 
diastase, but this was succ^eoded on a longer exposure, lasting for 
several days, by a gradual and almost comjdete destruction of the 
enzyin. By the use of a series of screens the visible spectrum was 
divided off* and the effects of the diff'ereiit regions tested, the details of 
the experiments being given in the complete paper. It was found that 
the infra-red, red, orange, and blue regions gave an increase of 10.8, 
53.5, 4.75, and 20.8 per cent, respectively, and the green a diminution 
of 15.7 per c.ent. The eft‘e(it of illumination upon diastase was found 
to be progressive, the increase or diminution continuing after the solu- 
tions were removed from the influence of the light. The screening 
influence of proteids was examined by adding small quantities of egg 
albumen to the extracts, and were found to be protective about in pro- 
portion to the amount of albumen present. The coloring matter in 
barley grain was also ascert{iined to act as a screen against the dele- 
terious rays. The living leaves were examined by the same method as 
the extracts, and the diastase in them was found to undergo a similar 
destruction under the influence of light. 

Th<‘ experiments lead to the conclusion that there exists in the leaf 
and in the various extracts examined a certain amount of zymogen, 
which is converted into active diastase. This conclusion is supi>orted 
by an extended series of experiments upon the eff'ect of keeping the 
solutions for several days at the temperature of 38^ 0. The violet and 
ultra-violet rays (caused the destruction of the diastase, or at least sucdi 
a change in it that it was unable to affect the hydrolosis of starch. 
Other conclusions which were arrived at by the author are (1) that the 
enzym is not located in the chlorophyll grain, but in the protoplasm of 
the cell; (2) that the suggestion that the red coloring matter of certain 
leaves is a material help to the translocation of starch in them is proh: 
ably well founded, as such coloring matters screen off* the rays which 
destroy diastase; (3) that there exists in plants a power of absorbing 
and utilizing the radiant energy of light without the presence of a 
chlorophyll apparatus. This last conclusion supplements the observa- 
tions of Engelmann and Winodgradsky. 
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The latent life of the Uredineae, J. Eriksson {C(mpt Rend. Acad. 
8d. Pari8j 124 {1897)^ No. 9,pp. 475-477).— After recounting some of the 
principal methods of infection that have been observed in the rusts, 
the author gives an account of two seemingly inexplicable infections. 
Plants of wheat and barley, which are especially subject to attacks of 
Puceinia glumarum^ were grown in large glass tubes containing steril- 
ized soil or ill a specially constnicted glass apparatus. The openings 
were plugged with cotton, and ai)j>arently all jirecaulions were taken 
to prevent infection; yet, after about two months, spots of rust were 
seen upon the plants. A microscopic examination failed to show the 
internal presence of any parasite. 

The author states that upon one occasion in examining the outer 
layers of cells of grains of wheat deformed by rust he found mycelium 
and often a sort of teleutos])ore. Every attempt to find the mycelium 
in the germ or in th(‘. recently sprouted i>lant failed, yet in from four 
to eight weeks from seeding abundant rust spots wen' seen upon the 
])lants, and the mycelium 'was found abundant in the vicinity of the 
diseased areas. 

As cxidaining the infection when neither jecidium, puceinia, nor nredo 
forms were observed, the author reports observations made in 1893 
which he believes show a latent jiower of the fungus to infect its host. 
While examining under high power very young rust spots on wheat 
some peculiar corpuscles were seen in the chlorophyll cells. These 
siiecial jdasmic corpuscles were intermingled with the other (‘ontents of 
the cells, were oblong, slightly curved, and eitlior separate or several 
w(Te united together. They occur floating fn^ely in the protoplasm or 
in contact with the cell wall. At other times they were branched and 
had penetrated the cell wall, forming a sort of mycelium with haustoria 
still remaining in the cells. Neither corpuscles nor intercellular myce- 
lium were ever observed at any (*onsiderable distance from the rust 
si)ots. The author considers these corpuscles as jirobably a sort of 
jirimordial form from which the fungus is devcloi)ed. It is believed 
that the fungus exists in the ]>rotoi)lasm of the host in a state of sym- 
biosis, to which the name ^^microplasmic symbiosis’^ is given. Under 
tlie proper external conditions the intimate association vhich exists 
between the idasina of the host and ])arasite is broken up and the cor- 
puscles and mycelium of the fungus are de\eloi)ed. 

Fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by bacteria from the tuber- 
cles on leguminous roots, Mazi^i {Ann. Inst Pasteur^ 11 {1897)^ No. 
Ijpp. The author lias inve.stigaled the ability of the bacteria 

from tubercles on roots of legumes to assimilate free atmospheric nitro- 
gen when grown upon artificial culture media. The media for two 
series of experiments consisted of an infusion jirepared by boiling 
uncrushed kidney beans for half an hour. To this was added 2 per o.ent 
sugar, 1 per cent chlorate of sodium, a trace of bi(*arboiiate of soda, and 
the whole solidified by mldiug 15 per cent gelose. IMate cultures were 
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aiade vltli tills medium and other onitores were made in vhich the same 
medium iras used except that the gelatin was omitted. Precaution was 
taken to admit a constant current of air ft-eed from combined nitrogen. 
The organism was found to grow very readily on both solid and liquid 
media and the characteristics of the growth are given. The nitrogen 
was determined by the Kjeldahl method before and .after the inocula- 
tion and in every case an increase was shown, the amount being given 
in the following table : 


Fixation of nitrogen in eolid and liquid media. 


Series. 

Initial 

nitrogen. 

Final 

nitrogen. 

Gain. 

1 , solid ine<Pnm 

C2.1 

Mg. 

102.9 

Mg. 

40.8 

2, solid ineilinni 

70.7 

118.2 

47. S 

3, liquid mediiiiu 

22 4 

45.8 

23.4 



In the third series, where a liquid inediiim-^was used, at the end of the 
sixteenth day all the sugar had been used up, and the same is thought 
to have been the case with the others. 

From these experiments it appears that symbiosis is not necessary 
for the fixation of nitrogen by the bacteria which exist in the root tuber- 
cles ot many legumes. The bacteria destroy the carbohydrates fur- 
nished them by the medium in which they grow and in turn take up 
nitrogen. This is probably taken up and utilized by the jdant tlirough 
the radiant energy of the sun. 

The opening lecture in a course of« vegetable physiology, P. P. DrhiJiuain 
(Ann. Aijron., {1S97), No. 5, pp. 19.1-^lt:), — ThiH deals with urahle soils and for- 
tili/fAi’s. 

A ne'^ genus of Myxomycetes, K. Uozv. (Compt. Pend. Acad. Sci. Parh^ ISi 
No. pp. 417’-418). — Plie author reports lla^illg found in the imicous masses 
that areohsoTved in the gangrene of the potato, a now slnno mold to wliich lie has 
given the name Vihnorinella micrococcorum. Tt is associated with Microooceua 
imperaiorift, M. alhidns, and M. delacourianue, and is said to exist in two forms, the 
plasmodial or vegetative, and encysted or reproductive forms. 

Effect of nitrogen on root formation {FuhJing'e lantho. Ztg., 40 {18^f7), No. 0, pp. 
ISfty 180). — On a number of different kinds of plants i side roots wore left and 2 of 
these were ]daced in a solution containing all the necessary elements of ]>lant foofl 
vliilo the other 2 wore placed in a solution containing all the necessary elements 
except nitrogen. In nearly every case the roots in the nitrogen solution made the 
better growth and differed from the other 2 roots in anatomical structure. The 
article ends with the conclusion that roots by themselves can form albuminoid 
Riihstancos without the aid of the leaves. 

Inoculation experiments with Nitragin, C. Fruwirtu {Deut. landxe. Preseef S4 
(1897)f No. pp. 04f The experimental crop was the kidney bean. The inocu- 
lated plats produced the most fodder while those not treated yielded a little the 
most grain. On one plat tlie crop was grown 2 years in succession without apparent 
gain the second year, hut when 2 crops were grown in succession the same year the 
second crop seemed to bo hcmciited by the inoculation caused by the lirst. 

Inoculation expeiiments with Nitragin, G. liOOEB and F. Gi^askr (S&eha. landto, 
Xtaehr.f 44 (1896), pp. 788, 764). — The application of Nitragin was without effect 
where the soil was in condition to produce a normal crop. Inoculations on light 
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Bandy hoIIs mcreaned the crop of beans 124 per cent and that of peas 46 per oent 
over untreated plats. 

I^lTBOtions for the application of soils for inoculation, Salfeld (7)cte/. laniw, 
PrcHHe, 24 {1807)^ No. 11^ p. The soil should he taken fnnii places where the 
leguminous crop has grown well, scattered e\enly over the Held to he inoculated, 
and covered iminodiately by harrowing or othcTwise. Tho most germs are found 
in the first .3 in. of the soil. 

FEEMEirrATIOlf— BACTEEIOLOGY. 

Concerning a soluble oxidizing ferment of wine, P. Oazeneuve 
(Compf. Rvnd. Acad, Sci, Paria^ JJ2J {JS9/)j No. pp, d06-i08 ), — The 
presence of uu oxidizing ferment in wine lias been known for several 
years, and tlie author having a large quantity of wine to examine was 
given an opportunity for its isolation and study. 

The wine was i)recipitaled by strong alcohol and the gummy precipi- 
tate after treatment with distilled water was of an opal color or color- 
less. By treating again with alcohol, collecting and drying in a vacuum, 
a white precipitate was seem ed consisting of the normal gums of wine 
imiiregnated with the ferment. An acpieous solution gave reactions 
somewhat resembling those of laeease, and the ferment has been given 
the name of denoxydase. 

The ferment withstands (P temperature, but is almost instantly 
destroyed when the temperature is iiiereasod to between 70 and 75^. It 
changes guaiae solution to blue and oxidizes all the coloring matter in 
the various wines examined. The Spanish and Turkish wines seem 
more resistant thfin the 3'>en<*h red wines. Dilute solutions of sulpha- 
rie acid destroy denoxydase, 0.01 to 0.08 gm. per liter being sufticieut 
for this pui’iiose. The action of the ferment toward various chemicals 
is given, and the author considers that the abundance of denoxydase is 
favored by the iires^nee of fungi on the grapes, thus indicating that ^he 
ferment is secreted by the fungi. 

The author considers the ferment the cause of a dis(»ase oi* wine to 
which he has given the name ‘‘la casse do vms.’’ 

Microoganisms and sterilizing processes in the canning industry, S. 0. PriKS- 
COTT and W. L. Uni)KK>^ ooi* ( Tech. Qnari., 10 (/AW), /, pp. IS^-lOOy Jhjs, b). 

Alcoholic fermentation without yeast cells, E. Oui’iiNEit ( P»vr. (lent. chem. GeselL, 
SO {1807)y No. f),pp. 1110-11 IS). 

The influence of various substances on the alcoholic fermentation of sugar, 

T. noK()iiNY^(^/h/. Bran. u. Jlopj'eu /Ag., SG {lS0G),p. tm; ahs. in Chem. /Ag., ^0 {18%)^ 
liepert.y p. J77). 

Studies in wine fementation, C. Fokti {BoL Not. Agrar.. pp. .184-413; ahe. in 
Hot. Centr. Id., )0 {1801), No. /, pp. .18-41). 

Concerning the oxalic-acid fermentation by Aspergillus niger, C. Wehmeu 

(Centr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 2, Aht, S (1897), No. 4-.1, pp. 102-104). 

The enzym in barley which dissolves cell waUs, F. Keinitzer (Ztsclir. phy- 
eiol. Cheni., No. 3,pp. 17.1-20S). 

Action of diastase on starch, A. K. Ling and J. J^. JUker (Jonr. Chem. Soc. [Lon- 
don], 1897, May, pp. 308-.W). 

Digestion of cellulose by enz 3 rms, J. Guf^ss (Jonr. Landie., 43 (1893), p 379).— 
The author finds that the heiuicelluloses undergo hydrolytic decomposition easily, 
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althongh Tarious mem bora of tbe group abow differencea in ibis respect. Tbia ia^f 
importance in connection with the solution of tbe cell walls by ferments during 
germination. — w. h. krug. 

Bacteria, what they are and what they do, C. E. Mibshall (Michigan Sta. 
Jinh 189, pp. 69^5, ftga, 86), is a general treatise on the subject, including a 
giossary. 

Bacteriology and chemistry of sauerkraut fermentation (Arch, IIyg.,29(JS9G), 
pp, 66^95), 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Notes on the climatology of the sugar beet, £. M. Booao 
(Arizona Sta. But. 23^ pp. 22-37). — A table is given wbidi shows tbe 
altitude; maximum, minimum, aud mean temperatures; depth of rain 
and melted snow; and total depth of snow for each month of 1896 
at 42 stations in Arizona and at places in other States where sagar- 
beet factories have recently been in operation or are in course of con- 
struction, namely, Alvarado, Chino, Salinas, and Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia; Grand Island and Norfolk, Nebraska; Eddy, New Mexico; 
Lehi, Utah; Staunton, Virginia; and Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 

Although the sugar hcet is a native of the shores of the Meditorraueau Sea, it 
has reached its highest perfeelion as a vegetable and its greatest importaiiee as a 
eonimcrcial product m more northerly countries. This seeming jiaradox is due to 
tbe industry and thrift of the iuhabitants of colder regions rather than to any 
HUiieriority of climate.” 

While the beet may not require a hot climate, tlie dataliere reported 
clearly show that it can flourish in a hot climnt(‘^ where other condi- 
tions are favorable. The climate of Arizona is such that it is not 
necessary to provide for storage of the beets, but they can be left 
in the ground until wanted at the factory. The season of planting 
may also be so regulated that the ‘‘campaign’^ of the factory may be 
extended and tbe acreage which may bo served by each fa(‘.tory largely 
increased. There is little or no l ain between the time of maturity of 
the crox) and the harvesting to start new growth and thus reduce the 
procentage of sugar and iiurity, and rain seldom occurs during thefall 
and early winter when the factories would be operated. 

'‘While high temperature' seems not to he necessary, sunshine is essential to the 
development of a large perceutag(' of sugar in the beet. . . . 

"Arizona leads all other sections of the United States in high percentage of siin- 
shiuo. New Mexico is a good second to Arizona in this element, and its good eftect 
is shown in the remarkably high percentage of sugar obtained from the crop worked 
by the factory at Eddy, New Mexico, which is the highest known. So sensitive is 
the sugar beet to the iiillueu<‘e of snuBbine that a few cloudy days just before tbe beets 
are harvested will materially reduce the percentage of sugar. 

"In some localities in other States the crops of young beets have been destroyed 
or severely damaged by hard Avinds. In most ijarts of Arizona dariiaging winds aye 
infrequent, or occur mainly before the season of planting. 

"From all considerations it seems that climatic conditions in Arizona arefavora- 
able to the largest tonnage per acre and the highest x)OTeentage of sugar. A prac- 
tical dilTionlty which will perhaps he experienced may be to prevent the beets from 
growing to excessive size, for it is not tlie largest beets which are most profitable.” 
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The weather and its influence on man and the productions of the earUi, J. W. 

Smith (Agr, of MoBaachuselta, 1896, pp, 42-81, map 1)» — Discusses this subject in a 
populnr manner, especial attention being given to the relation of climate to crops 

Agricultural weather forecasts, F. T. Brodik (Jotir. Hoy. AgL Soc. England, 
S. 8cr., 8 (1897), No. 2, pp. 228-288). 

Weather, O. J. Klotz (Ottawa Nat., 11 (1897), No. 2, pp. 45-82). 

Recent studies on tempest and tornadoes, H. Fayk (Vompt. Hend. Acad. Sei. 
Paris, 124 (1807), No. 21, pp. 1188. 1184). 

Bffeots of a hailstorm, A. Fokel (Conipt. Itcnd. Acad. 8ri. Paris, 124 (1897), No. 
26,pp. 1540, 1550). 

Periodic variation of rainfall in Indda. (Smithsonian Misr. Coll. No. 1(177; ahs.in 
Nature, 56 (1807), No. 1440, pp. 110-115). 

The meteorology of 1894 ( Trans. JJighland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. acr., 7 (1895), 
pp. $97-404). --Mimihly data of observations on wind, tonipcraiure, rainfall, and 
Runsliino are reported for the year 1894 and <*oinparcd with the averages of previous 
years. 

The wind as emotive force in agriculture, F. Houdaili.e (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 
27 (1807), No. 18, pp. 880-384). 

FERTILIZERS. 

Report of analyses of commercial fertilizers for the fall of 1896, 

L. L. Van Sia ke {New York NUtie 8ta. JM. IW^ pp. Analyses 

of 261 brands of commercial fertili/ers, representing 320 samples, are 
reported, accompanied by explanatory notes. 

^*Of ihesc <liflVrent brandH, 174 wore coinydoto fertilizorw; of the others, 35 con- 
tainod phosphoric acid and yiotash wilhont nitrog(‘n; 17 contained nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid without potasli; 2(1 contained pho8])hori(* acid alone; 5 potash salts 
only, and 1 nitrogen corapoundH alone. 

“The 171 brands of comidoto fertili^^ers contained nitrogen varying in amount 
from 0.51 lo (1.30 per cent and averaging 1.82 i>er <*t‘nt. The a\ crage amount «>f nitro- 
gen found by the station analysis exceeded tlio ;iverago amount giiarajitced by 0.11 
per eeiit, the average guaranteed being 1.71 per cent and llio average found being 
1.82 per eeut. In 121 brands of eomplclo ferlili/eis the amount of nitrogen found 
was ecjiial to or above the amount guaranteed, tbe excess varying from 0.01 to 2.*11 
per cent and averaging 0.20 per cent. In .50 brands Ihe nitrogen Avas below tbe 
guarahteed amount, the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 1.98 jior cent and avwTaging 
0.14 per cent. In 3J> cases the deficiciic,> was less than 0.25 y)(*r cent ; in S cases loss 
than 0.50 and over 0.2.5 jmr cent ; in 1 case it was over 0.50 and Ixdow 1 per cent, 
and in 2 cases it was over 1 and below 2 j»er cent. 

“Tlio 171 brands of <*oni])lcte fertilizers contained available ydiosjOioric acid vary- 
ing in amount from 3.22 to 15.70 per cent and a\eraging 8.51 ])cr cent. The average 
amount of available phosphoric acid found b,> the station aiial^>8i8 exceeded the 
average ainoimt guaranteed by 0.72 jier cent, the average giiarant(‘(‘d being 7.82 per 
cent and the a\erage found being 8.51 per cent. In 120 brands of complete ferti- 
li/ors the amount of available pbospboric acid found was above tbe amount guaran- 
teed, tbe excess varying from 0.02 to 4.33 percent and avcrairing 1 per cent. In 52 
brands the available pbos]>boric acid u as below tbe guaranteed anK)uiit, tbe deficiency 
varying from 0.01 to 2.10 per coni and aNeragingO.lfi yier cent. In 25 ot these cases 
the deficiency was below 0.25 per c<‘nt; in 10 cases it w.is above 0.25 and below 0.50 
per cent; in 12 cases it was alane 0..50 and below 1 yior cent; in 4 eases it was above 
1 aud below’^ 2 yier cent; in 1 ca.se it was above 2 and below 3 per cent. 

^^The complete fertilizers contained potash \arying in amount from 0.36 to 14.65 
per cent and averaging 4.16 yier cent. The average amount of yiotash found by the 
station analysis exceeded tho average amount guaranteed by 0.18 yier cent, the aver- 
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age guaranteed being S.98 per cent and the average found being 4.16 per cent. In 
131 brands of complete fertilissert the amount of potash found was above the amount 
guaranteed, the excess varying from 0.02 to 2.35 per cent and averaging 0.52 per 
cent* In 43 brands the potash was below the guaranteed amount, the deUcienoy 
varying from 0.01 to 3.98 per cent and averaging 0.60 per cent. In 20 of these coses 
the deficiency was below 0.25 per cent; in 8 coses it was above 0.25 and below 0.50 
per cent; in 6 cases it was above 0.50 and below 1 per cent; in 6 cases it wns above 
1 and below 2 ))er cent; in 2 oases it was above 2 and below 3 per cent, and in 1 cose 
it was above 3 and lielow 4 per cent. In 9 cases the 174 brands of complete fertili- 
zers contained the potash in the form of sulphate free from an excess of chlorids. 

^'The retail selling price of the complete fertilizers varied from $20 to $51 a ton, 
and averaged $30.25. The retail cost uf the separate ingredients unmixed was $21.22, 
or $9.03 less than the selling price.’' 

The present knowledge of the application of fertilizers {Ztschr. Umdw. Fei\ 
Jlessaif No. mo, pp. 177-180).— K table gives the quantities of nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid taken from the soil by diifcrent crops and the quantities of 
fertilizers required to supply them. The basis of the fertilizers is barnyard manure, 
and commercial fertilizers are added in such quantities as to make an economical 
application of plant food. 

How shall we fertilize? Geulac’H (Landw. Cvnir. lil. Posen, i25 {1897) y No. 23, pp. 
lil, 142). — A ])opiilar article on iiiaiitiring with various commercial fertilizers and 
other fertilizing substances. 

Peas as green manure, I. Fokd (CUrograph, 20 (1897), No. 1). — The author’s 

experience with barley and other cereals, cowiieas, (‘riinsou and other varieties of 
clo>cr, llow(*ring or sweet ]»eas, 8<|iiarc-pod«led pen, lupines, and Prussian Blue or 
CaiUKlian field iieas as green manure for orchards is reported. The field peas have 
pKM cd most satisfactory. Directions for their culture are given. 

Dangers incurred in employing manure from cities as fertilizers for pastures, 
F. Cj.aks and B. Moens (Rapports Preliminuires 3^ Congrbs Intemat. WAgr., Hruxelles, 
mr,. pp, 105-797). 

Basic slag as a fertilizer, F. K. Thompson (Soienf. Atticr. Snppl., 43 (1897), No. 
1105, pp. 17059, 17060). — A very (*omplcto summary of results of experiments with 
this fertilizer in the tlnitod States. 

Concerning the poisonous effect of Chile saltpeter containing perchlorate 
(Ztschr. landw. Pst. Hessen, 1897, No. 20, p. 233). 

Fertilizer analyses. If. B, Battle (North Carolina Sta. Ilul. 130, pp. 3-33 ). — 
Ana],>Hes and \aluation of a largo unmber of fertilizers collected during the spring 
and fall of 1890 arc given in tables, accompanied by the usual notes andexjdanations. 

A warning in regard to compost peddlers, IT. B. Battle (North Carolina Sla. 
Hill. 137, pp. 37-41). — Attention is called in this bulletin to a fertilizer formula which, 
with the ingredients required, is offered to farmers at an exorbitant jirico, and *‘tlie 
fanners of the State are urgently advfsed not t<» pay any money for fertilizing for- 
mulas, as the station is ready and willing to suggest any mixture for any crop, using 
any materials at hand or most convenient to be had.” 

The fertility of the land, I. J’. Robeuts (Neie York: The MacMillan Co., 1897, pp. 
XVIT, 415). — This book is one of the Rural Science Series, edit<»d by L. H". Bailey. 
As the subtitle states, it is “a siiuimary sketch of the relationship of farm prac- 
tice to the maintenance and increasing of the proibictivity of the soil.” While 
King’s hook on The Soil,” in the same scries, discussed the subject from the more 
strictly scientific standpoint, the present work approaches it from the farm side and 
^‘combines tbe best teachings of science with the philosophy of farm practice.”^ 
The book opens with an introductory in the form of a chat with the young farmers. 
Then follow chapters on an inventory of the land ; the evolution of the plow ; tilling 
the land ; conservation of moisture ; irrigation and drainage ; farm manures ; manures 
produced by various animals; tbe waste of manures; the care, preservation, and 
application of manures; nitrogen and nitrification ; tbe phosphoric acid and potash 
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Hiipply; comroeroial fertilisers; lime aiiil various amendments; green manures and 
fallows; II 11(1 rotations. An appendix gives analyses of animal manures and varions 
other farm products. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments on com, J. lt£i)- 

DING {(iconjia 8ta. Huh 34^ pp. — These experimeDts are iu 

continuation of those reported in Bulletin 30 of the station (B. S. R., 7, 
p, 943). Metet>rological data for the season are tabulated, and the 
influence of the abnormal conditions in reducing the yields and modi- 
fying the action of fertilizers is specially noted. 

In the general fertilizer test nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, muriate 
of ])otash, and cotton seed meal were used. The results are tabulated, 
but the differences in yield were so slight, owing to the unfavorable 
season, that no conclusions are drawn. 

Plats which in 1895 had grown cotton, with nmounts of fertilizers 
varying from 400 lbs. to l,!j00 lbs. per acre, were planted to corn in 
J89(>, each plat receiving a small amount of fertilizer. Almost m 
residual effect of the fertilizers was shown, the plat receiving 1,200 lbs. 
of fertilizer in 1895 yielding only 2 bu. per acre more than the check 
plat which had l eceived no fertilizer either year. 

Muriate of potash, in connection Avith superphosphate, cottou-seed 
meal, and nitrate of soda, exerted an iinfavorabh* etfec/t on the yield, as 
the plats without [)otasli averaged 2G.02 bu. per acre, those with potash 
24.09 bu., and those without any fertilizer 23.03 bu. Sulphate of pot- 
ash did not produce a harmful effect, but the experiment indicated 
tlial “this soil does not require the addition of jiotash for corn.^’ 

To test the otiecjt of nitrate of soda applied at planting, 2 series of 
idants Avere used. On one series a <*onii)leto fertilizer of acid phos- 
jihate, sulphate of potash, and cotton seed meal was aiiiilied 0 days 
before planting, while on the other serh»s jiart of the cotton-seed meal 
Avas omitted and an equivalent amount of nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate of soda added at planting tune. The average yield of the plats 
receiving nitrate Avas 28.80 bn. per acre, of the ])lats Avitliout nitrate 
28.29 bu., a difference of 0.57 bu. in favor of applying the nitrate. The 
added cost of the nitrate for this gain Avas 3 ets. 

Of the 20 varieties tested m 1890, Cocke Prolific, Higgins, Henry 
(Ivady, Shaw, and Stegall led in prodnetiveness,but of varieties tested 
for 5 years, Shaw Improved, Higgins, Shannon White, and Southern 
White gave largest yields. 

To test a method fre<|iiently used in prize eonfests alternate plats 
were planted Avitli single kernels 4 ft. apart in single rows the same 
distance apart, and with single kernels “si)aced in each of the listing 
furrows 4 ft. apart, so as to stand in double rows 0 ft. apart from ceii 
ter to center, and the plants 4 ft. apart in each roAv of the double row, 
the successive plants alternating regularly from end to end ot the double 
rows.’^ The former method gives 2.704 stalks per acre and the latter 
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3,605. The 4 by 4 single row plats averaged 23.13 bn. per acre, and the 
6 by 4 double row plats 25.56 bn. There is strong reason to suspect 
that the greater yield of the double rows is due altogether to the fact 
that there was a larger number of stalks to the acre.’’ 

Hills of 1 stalk 3 ft. apart were compared with hills of 2 stalks 6 ft. 
apart, the rows being 4 ft. apart in each case. The fertilizer was dis- 
tributed uniformly along the rows and it was thought that it would be 
less accessible to the plants at greater distances and would be more 
gradually appropriated through the growing season instead of being 
taken up in the early stages of crop growth. The differences in yield 
were not significant. 

Tests of seed corn from different portions of the ear, while not eoU' 
elusive, seemed to indicate that tip kernels were equal if not superior 
in productive power to the middle and butt kernels. 

The bulletin concludes with popular directions for the culture of corn, 
a discussion of its place in rotation, and notes upon cornstalk hay. 

Experiments with com, 0. C. Geougeson, F. C. Buetis, and D. 
H. Otis {Kansas Sta, BuL Olj pp. 2:27-^U)). — These include experi- 
ments on time of planting; amount of cultivation; method of cultiva- 
tion; subsoiling vs. surface plowing; butt, middle, and tip kernels for 
seed ; and varieties. 

Time of phuiting (pp. 228, 229). — This exi>eriment occupied 35 twen- 
tieth acre plats, on which corn was planted at various dates, from 
April 20 to May 29. The planting made May 1 gave the highest aver- 
age yield of good ears (30.05 bu. per acre, with a total yield of 40.64 
bu.). Tlie highest total yield (41.10 bu. per acre) was obtained from 
the planting made April 20. The average total yields for 1895-’96 gave 
similar results. 

m 

Amount of cultivation (pp. 230, 231). — Twenty-four twentieth acre 
plats were cultivated from 1 to 6 times. The following table gives the 
average results for 3 years: 

Summarij of reBulfsfor three yearn. 


(’ultivutud. 


Yield i)or m're. 


! 

189G. 

1805. 

1801. 

Jhuthelt. 

A\ ornge. 


UuhheU. 
37. 62 
44. 42 
43. 77 
48.04 
48. 27 
40.34 

Bimhels. 
23 42 
30 88 
26 45 
20. 77 
20. 51 
17.08 

Buthelg. 
30. 52 
47.77 
35. 11 

48.50 
34.30 

45.50 

Tujco 

68 03 

Tliree t iiiieH 

Tour times 

76 00 

Ki\« times 

Si\ timea 

70.08 


As will be seen, caltivatiou four times gave the highest yield. 

Method of culture (pp. 230-233). — This experiment occupied only 12 
plats. The ground was broken up in the fall and plowed to the depth 
of 12 to 14 in. On listed as well as surface planted jdats, deep culti- 
vation was given with a large four-shovel cultivator in the early part 
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of the season; shallow cultivation with a spring- tooth cultivator in the 
latter part. The results favor listiug and shallow cultivation. The 
author concludes that a Judicious mixture of deep and shallow cultiva- 
tion is preferable to continuing either one or the other through the 
entire season. 

SuhHoiling m, mrfaoe plowing (pp. 233-237).— A series of experiments 
showed slight differences of yield in favor of surface plowing. Water , 
and soil conditions miwle subsoiling of comparatively small imiKirtance. 

Ihttf, middle^ and lip Icermin for need (pp. 238, 239).— For seed, the butt 
kernels were taken from ears raised from butt kernels in 1805, and in like 
manner middle and tip kernels from ears raised from middle and tip 
kernels. Of the butts 85.9 per cent germinated, of the middle, 90.3 per 
cent, and of the tips 72.9 per cent. The following table summarizes the , 
results during 5 years. 

UimlUt of planting baity middtef and tip heinels. 


Nat 11 10 of Houd 



liclcl por M 10 



1890 

1895 

1893 

1892 

1891 

* A vurage. 

lliitt koinolH 

Middlo kn lu Ih 

Tij) koruulN 

liVHluUt 
55 4J 
51 U 
i2 (Hi 

ItntheU 
18 82 
IG.H5 
10 14 

Jiitsluh 

39 90 
28 19 
34 73 

JIushfli 
27 40 
31 tl4 
30 57 

liushtlg 
UO 11 
02 51 
01 14 

IhiHheU 
39 74 
52 
39 04 


Varkiks (pp. 210-244). — The comparison of yields between early, 
medium, and kite varieties was in favor of late varieties. Besides this 
experiment, 15 varieties were tesk‘d. In an average of three or more 
ycais. Early Thompson, Hartman, Early White, Pride of Kansas, 
Boone (bounty White, Early Yellow Bose, King Phillip, and Champion 
Yellow Dent ranked in the or<ler named, yielding over 50 bu. per acre. 

Codperative fertilizer experiments with cotton in 1896, J." F. 
Duogar {Alubama College Sta, Bui, 78^ pp, — In addition to 

experiments on the station farm, 27 fertilizer experiments were earned 
on in as many localities under the same instructions. Iteports were 
received from 21 experiineuteis and conclusions were drawn from 14 of 
the most (jonclusi ve of these reports. Besults from the various experi- 
ments are tabulated. 

Of cot^<)n-seed meal, 922 lbs. ])roved equal in fertilizing value to 
2,000 lbs. of crushed cotton seed; that is, with (»otton-seed meal at $20 
per ton, crushed seed as a fertilizer was worth $9.20. In the experi- 
ments 200 lbs. ])er acre of cotton seed meal was used to furnish nitro 
gen, 240 lbs. acid phosphate to suiiply phosphorhi acid, and 200 lbs. of 
kainit to furnish potash. These fertilizers were applied by twos and 
threes. The average increase of yields over unfertilized plats was 454 
lbs. of seed cotton with the complete fertilizer, 378 lbs. with cotton seed 
meal and acid phosphate, 375 lbs. with cotton seed meal and kainit, and 
322 lbs. with acid phosphate and kainit. 
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FertiliMr, onltnre, aad variety experlmante on cotton, B. J. 

Beddino ( 8ta, Bui. 35^ pp. 561-587). — Tests of varieties 
563-669). — Besults of tests of 20 varieties of cotton are given in tables 
and notes. Strickland Improved gave the largest yield of seed cotton 
(2,047 lbs. per acre) and produced the largest bolls. Texas Oak pro- 
duced the largest percentage of lint (36.6 per cent) and proved the 
most profitable. Tyler Limb Oluster and Griffin Drought Proof Pro- 
lific were the earliest varieties} i. e., the largest percentages of the 
total yields (97 and 96 per cent, respectively) were picked before Sep- 
tember 15. 

Distance experiments (pp. 669-673).— These experiments have been in 
progress 0 years (E. S. B., 7, p. 954). In rows 4 ft. apart, the plants 
were placed at distances of 1, 2, 3, and 4 ft. The largest yield of seed 
cotton per acre (1,853 lbs.) was obtained when the distance in the row 
was 1 ft. The largest average -yield of the 4 plats and the largest aver- 
age yield for the 0 yeais was also in favor of this distance. An experi- 
ment carried on in 1893, 1895, and 1896 to determine the best proportion 
between the width of the rows and the distance between the plants 
when 7,260 plants to the acre, or 6 sq. ft. for each plant are allowed, 
led to the conclusion, from the average results of 3 years, that the dis- 
tance between the rows should be little, if any, greater than the spaces 
between plants in the row.* The distance between rows varied from 
3 to 6 ft., while the distance between plants varied inversely as the 
width of the rows. 

Fertilizer experiments (pp. 573-687). — To 6 plats CIO lbs. acid phos- 
phate, 47 lbs. muriate of imtash, and 373 lbs. of cotton-seed meal per 
acre were applied, while 6 other plats received 448 lbs. of raw bone 
meal, 47 lbs. muriate of potash, and 119 lbs. cotton seed meal per acre, 
the applications being equal in plant food. The acid-phosphate plats 
yielded an average of 1,158 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, while the raw- 
bone-meal irlats yielded 1,017 lbs. This experiment shows that for cot- 
ton crops the phosphoric acid of raw bone meal is much less available 
and efi'ebtive than the phosphoric acid of acid phosphate. 

In one experiment the effects of excessive applications of muriate 
and sulphate of potash were studied. The basal fertilizer applied con- 
tained the 3 principal elements in such proportions as ex])eriment8 had 
proven to be best. The amounts of muriate of potash varied from 36 to 
72 lbs. per acre, and of sulphate from 60 to 120 lbs. In both cases each 
successive increase resulted in a successive decrease in yield. The sul- 
phate produced a less marked effect than the muriate. The author 
concludes that the excessive use of potash in either form is not only a 
waste of that element, but an absolute detriment to the crop. 

A general fertilizer test proved unsatisfactory on account of a poor 

'At the author’s request the wording of the conclusion was slightly changed from 
that given in the bulletin. 

4613— No. 2 3 
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selection of soil. Results and conclusions of a similar experiment are 
given from Bulletin 31 of the station (B. 8. R., 8, p. 41). 

Fertilizer formulas and a rotation system are reprinted with some 
modifications from former bulletins (E. 8. R., 6, p. 898). 

Economy in using fertilizers for raising potatoes, L. L. Van 
8lyke {NeiJc Tori' State Sta. But, 112^ n. pp. 296-308). — In 1896 
fertilizers were applied to 22 plats at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 lbs, per 
acre. Two plats were fertilized at the rate of 1,600 lbs. per acre, and 
one plat was left unfertilized. A second crop was grown on the same 
ground the next season to ascertain the benefit it would derive from 
the fertilizer aj)plied the year before. _ 

The 1,000 lbs. application increased the crop of marketable potatoes 
over the crop of tlie unfertilized plat 48.4 bn. per acre in 1896 and 39,6 
bu. in 1890, while the 2,000 lbs. application increased the marketable 
yield over the foregoing 4.4 bu. in 1895 and 14.1 bu. in 1896. 

Each 1,000 lbs. of fertilizer added to the soil an average of 36.4 lbs. 
nitrogen, 70.9 lbs. available phosphoric acid, and 90.0 lbs. potash. 
Adding tliese amounts to those already known to be in the soil and 
deducting what was removed by the crops gave 57 lbs. nitrogen, 161.1 
lbs. i)hos})horic acid, and 163 lbs. potash left unused where 2,000 lbs, 
fertilizer was applied. Phosphoric acid is probably applied often in 
uselessly large (juantities in potato growing. 

The use of over 1,000 lbs. fertilizer per acre was attended with loss 
as compared with the use of 1,000 lbs. Tabulated statements give 
results in detail. 

Potatoes; variety tests in 1896; potato implements, 8. B. 

Green {Mimiesota Sta. Bul.52,pp. il9-440, figs. 11). — The results of 
variety tests are tabulated and a number of varieties described. 
Methods of treatment against blight and scab are given. The author 
considers the place where the seed stock was grown, the condition of 
the seed stock when planted, and the effects of 8(;ab and blight as 
important factors in comparing the results of yearly yields. 

One lot of i)otatoes was planted May 8-9, and on July 14 16 hills of 
each variety were dug of the kinds that were then large enough for 
marketing. Among these Bur])ee Extra Early, V aughan, and Ohio, Jr., 
yielded best. Bovee, Good News, and Polaris were the best yielding 
of the varieties of a marketable size July 28. Rose No. 9, a medium 
early variety, produced the heaviest yield, 610 bu. i)er acre. 

Illustrated descriptions of ])otato cutters, planters, and sorters are 
given. 

Seedling canes, G. 8. Jbnman and J. B. Harrison {Rpt. Agr. 
Work hi the Botanical Gardens of British Guiana for the years 1893, 
1894, and 1895, pp. 9-127). — The work comprises the growing and test- 
ing of seedling sugar canes, the testing of old varieties, and manorial 
experiments. The effects of cane diseases are discussed. Analyses of 
caimo and other crops are given in tables. 
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A large namber of cane seedlings were grown and tested during the 
seasons of 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895. The results are tabulated. The 
sugar and glucose contents and the quotient of purity of the seedlings 
and canes propagated from them by cuttings varied so much that no 
conclusion as to the influence of the parent canes on these qualities 
could be obtained. The variation in color, size, and sugar content was 
greater among seedlings from striped cane than those from self-colored 
canes. Oanes raised from seed produced a higher percentage of fertile 
seed than canes of varieties long grown from cuttings. The average 
results of 9 crops of old varieties are given in a table. The varieties 
considered valuable for the colony are Bourbon, White Transparent, 
Mani, Po-a-ole, Bed Bibbon, and Green Bibbon. An analyses of rich 
Bourbon canes is tabulated. 

From the fertilizing experiments conducted during the years 1891-’96, 
it was concluded that nitrogen in the forms of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, and dried blood is the mannrial constituent which 
mainly governs the yield. An application of 2^ to 3 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre seemed most profitable. The use of nitrate of 
potash in the place of nitrate of soda proved unsatisfactory. Sulphate 
of lime gave best results when ap])lied with nitrogen and potash. It 
is considered best to manure rattoon canes with nitrogen only. 
Mannrial phosphates proved decidedly unprofitable. Potash appeared 
to have but little effect. The use of lime resulted in largely increasing 
the yields and its effect is not yet exhausted. 

The history of “rind fungus” is given. The effect of the disease 
appears to consist in the decrease of the sugar content and a slight 
increase of non-sugars. It is concluded that high proportions of readily 
availablq,nitrogen favor the growth of the disease. The “pineapple” 
disease and the cane rust are described. 

Chemical analyses of the cacao tree and fruit are reported, and the 
process of sweating or curing the beans is discussed from a chemical 
point of view. The diseases of the plant and their prevention are 
described. Analyses and short descriptions of kola nuts, potatoes, 
calathea, callalu, pumpkins, ochroes, mandnra, and bonavis beans, 
sesbania, and the calabash tree are given. 

Fertilizer ercperiments with sugar beets at Alnarp, Sweden, 
1896 , S. FoRSBERtt ( Tidskr. Landtman, 18 {1897), pp. 59-65), — Ferti- 
lizer experiments with sugar beets were conducted in 3 different fields. 
In field A comparative experiments were made with (1) herring guano, 
(2) superphosphate and Chile saltpeter, and (3) superphosphate, Chile 
saltpeter, and kainit, the amounts applied per acre being 890 lbs. her- 
ring guano,. 356 lbs. each Chile saltpeter and superphosphate, and 890 
or 1,780 lbs. kainit added to the quantities of Chile saltpeter and super- " 
phosphates given. The field had been manured with 9 tons barnyard 
manure per acre during the fall of 1895. The average yields obtained 
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from the diftferent plats and the analysis of the beets grown are shown 
below : 

RetulU of fertiliser experiment*, Field A. 


FertiliKers ap])lied. 


Herring gnano 

Chile saltiieter and auperphuaphate 

Cyliileaaltpeter, auperphosphate, and 89(> lbs. kainit.. 

Blanka for preceding lertlli/ution 

Chile saltpeter, Biinerpliosnliate, and 1,780 lbs kainit 
Blanks for preceding fertilissatiuu 


Yield of 
beets 
per acre. 


Pounds. 
41,680 
42, 860 
40,770 
41,840 
40,270 
39, 6C0 


Sugar content. 


Results from different methods of applying Chile saltpeter 


Method of applying. 


Yield of 
beets 
per acre. 


One-half before sowing, one-lialf in fluly I 40, 620 

All before* sowing 42 020 


By polar- 

By alco- 

isation 

hol 

of juice. 

method. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

16.25 

14.80 

16.04 

13.80 

17. 17 

14.50 

16.81 

13. 70 

17.46 

12.00 

16. 08 

15.80 

ler. 


1 Sugar content. 

1 Br iwlar- 

Byaloo- 

ization 

liol 

1 of juice. 

method. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 16. 82 

14.50 

' 16.89 

13.80 


Field B had been in clover during 1895 ; the size of the plats grown 
were 600 square meters (6,458 stp ft.). The fertilizers applied and the 
results obtained are shown in the following table: 

Results of fertilizer experiments, Field li. 


Fertilizers applied per acre. 


I Yield of I 
1 lieetf* per 
acre. | 


Sugar 
in juice. 


366 lbs. Chile saltpeter, 356 lbs. superphosphate 

866 lbs. (Mule saltpeter, 356 lbs. superphosphate, and 178 lbs. potash in 37 pei 

cent snlphati) 

13,36.5 lbs. jwut poudrette 

13,365 lbs. peat puiidrette and 178 lbs. potasti in 37 per cent Bul})hate 


Pounds. 

51,220 

53, 870 
49, 170 
53, 090 


Percent. 

15.7 

15.8 
16.6 
15.2 


In Field C (sandy soil) 2 experimental plats of 600 aq. meters (6,682 
sq. ft.) were set apart for fertilizing trials. 

Results of firtilizer expe^'iments, Field C. 


Fertilizers applunl per acre. 

Yield of 
beet 8 per 
acre. 

f 

Sugar ( 

By iwdar- 
i'zation 
of juice. 

['ontent. 

By alco- 
hol 

method. 


Pounds. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

890 lbs. herring gnano, 223 lbs. potash 

39,600 

15.8 

14.8 

535 lbs. Chile saltpeter, 535 lbs. superphosphate, 223 lbs. potash 

42,390 

15.8 

14.0 


The total yield of sagar beets grown at the Alnarp estate (Alnarp 
Agricaltaral Institute) during 1896 was 2,960,670 kg. (0,600,000 lbs. 
avoir.) from 66 hectares (100 acres), an average yield per acre of 40,440 
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lbs. The average sugar content was : in the juice 15.70 per cent ; in the 
beet root 14.99 per cent. — F. w. woll. 

Progress of the seweral experimental farms in 1896, W. M. 

Hayes, T. A. Hovebstadt, W. W. Pbndebgast, and A. Boss (Min- 
nesota Sta. Bui. 50^ pp. 305^41 ). — The work comprised variety and seed 
tests and rotation experiments. The results are tabulated. Many 
• varieties of the different grains were collected and tried, but only the 
best were retained for further comparison. Previous work in this line 
was reported in Bulletin 46 of the station (£. S. B., 8, p. 222). 

Among the 13 varieties of beans grown in 1895 and 1896, ‘‘Choice 
Medium ” produced the lai gest average crop, 19.6 bu. per acre. 

The 11 best out of 30 varieties of barley produced yields ranging 
from 38.1 to 61.6 bu. per acre. French Chevalier produced the highest 
average yield for 4 crops — 43.3 bu. per acre. 

The yields of 16 best out of 81 varieties of corn are tabulated. Cos- 
grove and Smut Nose yielded 63 bu. per acre, the highest average for 
1805 and 1806. The methods of developing corn and planting it for 
fodder are given. 

White Wonder, Archangel, White Kussian, and Black Bussian gave 
the best 4 average yields among 18 best out of 75 varieties of oats. 

A number of varieties of wheat are described and the table gives the 
result obtained from the 8 best out of 200 collected varieties. The 
average of 7 yields ranged from 10.8 to 23.7 bu. per acre. Besults of 
the 6 crossbred varieties are given in the table. The experiments with 
smallest, largest, and hardest kernels for seed emphasizes the imi)or- 
tance of selecting seed wheat of a high quality and heavy weight, 

Bxperinients with peas, mangel-wurzels, sugar beets, ruta bagas, 
turnips, ajid carrots are described. The cost of raising sugar beets per 
ton was $3,25 on weedy land and $2.09 on laud free from weeds. Bota- 
tion experiments were begun in 1804, and so far ])otatoe8 — followed by 
mangel-wurzels, corn or field peas, wheat, and flax in the order given — 
best i)repared the land for the succeeding crop. 

Forage crops and wheat, A. A. Cuozieb (Michigan Sta. BuL 141^ 
pj). 113-1 45 j figs. 4). — Exi)eriments were made with several forage crops 
and a number of domestic and foreign varieties of wheat. 

A plat of alfalfa yielded nearly 6 tons of hay i)er acre for the season 
Irom 4 cuttings. The first cutting was made May 23 and the last Sep- 
tember 28. The methods of growing the crop are described. Half-acre 
plats of dent corn, Kafir corn, and sorghum produced 15,354, 17,180, 
and 19,338 lbs. of grefen fodder, respectively. Crimson clover sown with 
oats and cut for green feed October 23 and November 12 yielded 5,134 
lbs. on a half-acre plat, and a plat sown without a nurse crop yielded 
1,870 lbs. when cut on June 24. Three varieties of Korean millet were 
sown at the station and this season 4 new varieties were added. IShort 
descriptions are given of each variety. Sachaline is not considered a 
pructical fodder crop. The flat pea (Lathyrus silvestris) produced 
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23,997 lbs. of green fodder per acre, but it was not as palatable to 
stock as green clover or alfalfa. Hairy vetch {Vida villona) was sown 
with oats but made most of its growth after the oats were cut. 

Combining the results of 3 experiments with orchard grass and 
timothy, there were obtained from an area, clipped frequently in imita- 
tion of pasturing, 95 lbs. of hay; and from the same area left as a 
meadow, at a single cutting, 384 lbs. of hay. Chemical analyses of the ‘ 
hay obtained from both plats are given in tables. 

The foreign varieties of wheat grown comi)rised 10 crossbred sorts 
from Australia, 13 varieties from Russia, and 3 from Germany. Only 
small quantities of seed were sown. Each variety is described and the 
descrii)tion and history of 10 Michigan wheats are given. An experi- 
ment with wheat on muck lands is reported. White Clawson and 
Dawson Golden Chaff are (considered best adapted to low soils. 

Xjxperixnental crop notes, 1896, C. F. Curtiss {Iowa Sta, Buh 3dy 
pp. 703-718 ). — Tests were made of culture methods for winter wheat 
and alfalfa and variety tests of corn, potatoes, and oats. Three plats 
of Turkish Red wheat were sown at the rate of 1^ bu. per acre on Sep- 
tember 2, 1895. One plat was seeded with the press drill, one with the 
common grain drill, and the other sown broadcast. 

UeHulia from different methodtt of aowimj. 


I (yrain Straw 
per atT('. per acsre. 


IMnt 1 (proHB drill) 

riat II (cunmioii drill) 
Plat 111 (broadoHst) .. 


Jiushela. j Poundt. 
41. r> 8,K88 

25. 9 2, 5«d 

48.0 I 2.387 


In ])revious tests the jiress drill has given the heaviest yields. It is 
stated that the stand for this season was too heavy for a satisfactory 
croj). On August 29 an acre of corn ground was sown to the same 
variety by drilling both ways between the rows, applying one-half of 
the seed at each drilling. The corn was cut and removed, but no fur- 
ther cultivation was given. The yield was 33,7 bu. per acre. The results 
of the variety test were as follows: 

Variety test of corn. 


Name (»f variety. 


I Shelled 
Yield corn in 
]>er acre. I 70 IbH. 

I ears. 


Iowa OoldAfino 

Early Yellow Jlose 

Mortgage Lifter 

Capital 

Goldeu Beauty 

Yellow Dent 

Nickel Plate 

Golden Cap 

Bloody Butcher 

Champion White Pearl 


BvMhelt. 
52.03 
70.00 
71.30 
57. 40 
Cl. 47 
48. 50 
71. 30 
76. 50 
63.70 
63. 80 


Pounds. 

61.0 

60.0 

60.0 

61.0 

58.0 

58.0 

61.7 

58.0 

58.0 

66.0 
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The weight test of the shelled corn was made in January, when the 
corn was dry. 

Bnral New Yorker, World’s Fair, and Clark Snperb yielded 754.2, 
493.8, and 460.9 bn. per acre, respectively, and were the most profitable 
varieties of potatoes. The author produces evidence that the Bnral 
New Yorker and Bnral New Yorker No. 2 are the same variety. 

In the alfalfa experiment. Plat I was sown at the rate of 25 lbs. per 
acre and the rest at the rate of 30 lbs. 


Total yield per aore of alfalfa from throe euttinge. 


Plat I (brooAcast) 

Plat II (drilled one way) 
Plat III (cross drilled). . 
Pint IV (press drilled) . . , 


Upland. 

Bottom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

5. 80 

5.52 

5.18 1 

5. 52 

5.25 

5.12 

5.08 

4.22 


Four varieties of oats were tested. Early Cliampiou, Calgary Grey, 
and Golden yielded 73.13, 72.4, and 64.7 bu. per acre, respectively. 
Black Eiissiaii rusted badly. 

Third annual report of field experiments carried out during 1896, D. A, 

Gilchrist and P. IT. Foulkes {Jour, Unh. Extension College Reading [England]^ 
SuppI, 4f pp. 1-04), — A rejiort on field experiments on liay, pasture, potatoes, Swedish 
turnips, and raangel-wurzelH, carried out in Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
Oxfordshire, Notes on manures and suggestions for the manuring of various crops 
are given. 

Trials of commeroial crops at the Richmond River Experiment Farm, G. M. 

McKeown {Agh Gaz, N, S. Wales, 8 {1807), No. 3, pp, 167-/ /YO-— Notes are given on the 
experimental growing of peanuts, arrowroot, rice, ginger, castor beau, potatoes, and 
various filler crops. It was found necessary to hill potatoes to protect the tubers 
from the excessive heat of the summer. 

Alfalfa, W. 1'. Wheeler {New rork State Sta. lUd. 118, pp. 14^^1o2).-‘X popular 
bulletin on alfalfa culture, in which the results obtained at the station are enu- 
merated. The food value of alfalfa is compared with that of several fodder crops and 
the method of culture and its use as pasture, silage, and hay are described. ^‘Alfalfa 
is not suited to all kinds of soils and is probably not hardy much north of the cen- 
tral portion of this State. It is, however, a plant of such decided value that it is 
veil worth a trial in any locality where there is a prospect of its growing.” 

Growing barley for malting purposes, A. Damskaux {Rapports JWliminaires 5® 
Vongrh lniei*nat, d' A gr., Bruxelles, 1893, pp, 19-36). — A popular article on barley cul- 
ture and the treatment of the crop to best adapt it to malting. The price of barley 
during the last week of every quarter since 1880 and the amount of barley produced 
by European countries is given. 

Beet sugar production: Possibilities for a new industry in Wisconsin, W. A. 

Henry ( Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 55, pp. 40, figs. 4) , — A popular bulletin giving historical 
and statistical information, describing the methods of culture and the process of 
manufacture, and estimating the cost of producing beets, manufacturing sugar, and 
erecting factories. The history of the industry in Europe and America is given and 
its possibilities in Wisconsin are discussed. A number of cuts show exterior and 
interior views of factories now in operation. The experiments performed during 
recent years are reviewed. 
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Sugar bMta, W. S. Dbvoi, (ArU^oiMi Ste. Bui. 2S, pp. S-Sl, 37~t4).—L compilation 
made for the purpose of disseminating information respecting tfie sugar beet and its 
culture. 

The effect of the division of the mother beet on seed production, F. Lubanski 
landw, Pretfse, 24 {1897), Na. S5,p. Tabulated results of experiments 

show that more seed can be produced by dividing the beet aud growing a plant from 
each division than by growing a single plant from a whole beet. Beets were divided 
into lialves and quarters and the (inarlers produced the most weed. 

Amerioan and Buropean crimson clover, A. Hkmpolowski {Dent, landw, Preise, 
24 {1897), No.4Cj,p.421). — A rejiort on the comparison of the two kinds of varieties 
at the experiment station at Sobieszyii. I'oland. 

Cotton industry in Turkestan, A. Shakhnazaiiov {Selvek. Kho:. Lj/eaov,, 182 
{iH9e),pp.rm-,nG7). 

Cultivation of grass {Farmera* Ga::., GO {1897), No. J5,p.J7G), — A popular article 
on the treatment of meadows and pastures. 

The grass crop, (\ A. Ookwhmann of Mamtrhu Hefts, 1896, pp. 249-268), — A 

r<^Bnin<'* and tabulated results of Held experiments wdtli grasses carried on for 7 
years, beginning in 1H89. The article treats of the adaptation of soil, fertilizing of 
grass lands, selection of seed, and restoration ol’ meadows. A classified list of 
grasses is given. 

Improvement of pasture land without breaking up, .1. Douglas {Trans. 
Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, G. sei',, 8 {1890), pp. 189-144). — A popular article on 
the restoration aud imjirovement of permanent ]»asture. 

Fertilizing meadows after the first cutting, L. (iUANDKAr (Jour. Agr. Prat., 
61 {1897), II, No. 12, pp. 7t0, 771). — Twelve meadow jibifs -were fertilized after the 
first cutting. A cht'ck plat was left nnmaniired. Slag or mqierphosiihate and 
kainit increased the percenlage of legumes in the meadow while barnyard manure 
had no ettect on these plants. Sodium nitrate and ainmoniuin sulpb.ate produced 
the greatest iiicreast' in grasses. 

On the influence of manuring on the amount and composition of the ash 
of various cultivated plants, V, (ieumiciikx {Inang. DIhh. Vniv. Leipsic, 1890; abs, 
in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. ;]G, Pepert., p. If/?). 

Thousand-headed kale vs. turnips {Agl. Ga:. [London'], iG {1897), No. 1219, p. 
440),— K discussion of the growing of these cro]»s and their \Mbie as forage. Thon- 
sand-headed kale is considered a bettor forage croj) than Swedish turnips. 

Lupines and lime, L. (iuANUiCAiJ {Aonr. Agr. Pral., 01 {1897), 11, No. J.'l', pp. 806, 
807). — A Tt'sunn' of experiments of growing lupines and .’ipplying lime for fertilizing 
]Mir]>oses. 

Lupines, crimson clover, and peas as green manure for oats and barley 
{/Asvhr. landw. I’er. Uhvinprvnssen, li (/cV.97), No. io, pp. ISO, /SI). — Peas were the 
most effective, fVdlowed by crimson cb»ver and lupines in the order named. 

Raising new varieties of potatoes, A. Findlay ( Traim Highland and Agl. Soc. 
Scotland, G. scr., 9 {lS97),pp. 151-lGO ). — A popul.ar artiele in which the author relates 
his own experience in the work of originating new variidies. 

Experiments with sprouting potatoes before planting, M. Wkvdemann (/>«</«. 
landw. Presse, 2f {1897), No. p. .7,77). — The ])otatoes \veTe sjuouted in cold frames 
and then planted on ground most favorably situated. The plants were earlier in 
every way and inadt‘ a good growth hot gave only a small yield. The same results 
w^ere obtained for several years. Keeping tubers iii a dry airy place for a time 
before planting is recommended. 

Total crops from early and late planted potato plats, 1895 and 1896 ( First 
Bpt, Woburn [Ftigland] Exptl. Frnit Farm, 1897, pp. 7.7,9).— The yields of various 

varieties are given in a table. White Hebron, Perkin Snowdrop, Laxton Hero, The 
Bruce, and Early Puritan were host in quality. “For cropping powers, combined 
with quality, Early Puritau was best amongst the early potatoes, aud The Bruce 
amongst the later ones.’’ 
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na braediiig of wheat, W. S. Haewood (ffnrpet^$ fTa^Wjf, 41 (1897)f No. 8118^ 
788 f 789 ). popular article on the breeding of wheat at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station. 

Beotiring grain in wet aeaaona, G. W. Cokstable {Trans. Highland and Agl. Soc. 
Scotland f 5, ser., 9 {1897)f pp. 78-87, figs. 6). — ^An article on the construction of the 
Richmond drying rack and the advantages derived from its use. 

Tobacco industry in Macedonia, V. Khodasevich {Selrsk. Khoz. Jjyeaor.^ 188 
(1896), pp. 91-168). 

The students* cotton spinning, J. Nasmith (Manchester: Joseph Nasmith. London: 
John Heywood. New York: 1). Van Nosirand Co., 1897, S. ed.,pp. 6S8, Jigs. 250). — This 
work describes the evolution of cotton spinning, beginning with ihe use of the dis* 
taif and spindle and ending with the improved machinery of the present day. The 
various machines used in the process are described in detail and illustrations given. 
A chapter of 61 pages is devoted to the culture, distribution of varieties, and statis- 
tics of cotton in the various cotton-producing countries. 

HOETICULTUEE. 

Celery, L. F. Kinney {Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 44y pp. 17-19; 25-63; 
Jigs. 17). — Level vs. trench culture. — The relative merits of these two 
methods of celery (julture are considered. The main advantage of 
trench culture is that the roots of the jilanta are protected from the 
burning heat of the sun. 

Varieties . — A study of 59 varieties was niade^ “the chief object being 
to note successive steps in the onward march of the species to a higher 
domesticated state.’’ The varieties studied included the principal ones 
that have been grown during the past 50 years. The principal modi- 
tications that the celery plant has undergone in the last half century 
are localization of the fleshy growth in the center of the plant, self- 
blanching tendencies, and early maturity. Historical notes, descrip- 
tions, aiid figures are given of 10 varieties which are taken as types of 
the most important varietal modifications during the 50 years. Other 
varieties are grouped with reference to these types. 

Historical sJcetch . — A sketch is given of celery culture from ancient 
times to the present. The methods in use at the present time are dis- 
cussed and illustrated. 

Pig culture { U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Pomology Bui, 5, pp. 
32 ). — Edible Jigs, their culture and curing, G. Eisen (pp. 5-22). — The 
structure of the flowers and fruit of the fig is briefly considered and 
the nature of the male, female, gall, and mule flowers iiointed out. 
The edible figs cultivated in the United States belong to the species 
Ficus carica, of which there are over 400 varieties known. Other spe- 
cies grow wild in tropical countries. Of these the author thinks the 
Ficus sycomorus of Africa should be introduced into the Southern States. 
The cultivated figs are separated into the following groups according to 
diftferences in the flowers: Caprifigs, Smyrna figs, San Pedro figs, com-" 
mon edible figs. The first two groups are recommended only for exjier- 
imental planting. The^ San Pedro figs are recommended only where 
large early figs are wanted for marketing fresh. Only a few varieties 
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of these are grown in the United States. The common edible figs 
include nearly all of the varieties cultivated in America. Twenty- 
seven varieties of figs found useful in California are described. 

The necessity for the caprification of Smyrna figs is pointed out and 
the process described. The climate suitable for fig culture is considered 
with reference to the different purposes for which the fruit is grown. 
Most varieties of figs require a rich, moist, loamy soil with a good per- , 
centage of lime. The trees may beproi)agate(l by budding or grafting, 
but are more readily grown from cuttings made from dormant wood one 
or two years old. Methods of making these cuttings are described. 
Budding, wdiere i)racticed at all, is done in winter when the wood is 
nearly dormant. Grafting is done in the fall or winter. The method 
employed, a modification of the <*left graft, is described. Trees are 
sometimes grown from the seed of the Smyrna figs, but varieties can 
not be reproduced in this way. Fig trees are set either singly or two 
together, the latter being recommended. Directions for pruning are 
given. JMcking, sulphuring, dipping, drying, sweating, assorting, ])ull- 
ing, packing, ju’cssing, and like i)rocesses are considered in detail. 

Fif/ cult tire in ihe iiulf Hialen^F, Flarle {\)\), 23-32). — The fig is prop- 
agated in the South by means of cuttings usually taken from mature 
wood in winter. Along the (‘oast cuttings ai e often made in August. 
The methods used arc discussed. Soil, location, cultivation, and 
manuring are considered. Strong lime soils are best. For the ‘‘pine 
woods’’ soils manures containing considerable ])hosphoric acid are 
recommended. 

The diseases of the fig in the South are briefly discussed. Foot knot, 
caused by a very small nematode worm, is the most serious. No 
eflective remeily is known for it. Garden and farm crojis are affected 
very seriously by the disease, acting as a nurse crop for it, and 
should therefore never be grown in fig orchards. Other diseases of 
less importance are those caused by the tree borer, the leal' mite, leaf 
rust, andcercospora. 

Celeste is the most iiopular variety grown in the South, constituting 
about nine tenths of all the figs grown in Louisiana and Mississqipi. 
The canning factories prefer it to the larger and coarser kinds. For 
hardiness and fruitfulness Celeste, Brunswick, and Brown Turkey are 
the varieties most commended. Several other varieties are character- 
ized in the oulletin. 

The uses of figs and methods of preparing and marketing them are 
discussed at some length. 

A contribution to the physiology of the graft : Influence of stock 
upon scion, G. Rivi^ee and G. Bailhache {Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci, 
l^ariSj 124 (1897)., N t>. .9, pp. 477 -ISO ). — The authors report upon the eff'ect 
of stock upon scion in the case of 2 pear trees which had been grafted 
upon different stocks, one upon a seedling pear, .the other upon a quince. 
The variety of the iiear scions was the Triomphe de Jodoigne and 
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the trees, which were 15 years old, had grown side by side in a garden 
where they were apparently subjected to conditions all of which were 
comparable except that of stock. Each tree bore about 300 fruits each 
year and fur three consecutive seasons the mature fruits were collected, 
samples analyzed, and the averages tabulated. The color of the fruits 
was very different, those upon the pear stock being green and those 
upon the quince stock golden yellow, with a decided rose blush on the 
side toward the sun. ^me of the other differences of the two fruits 
are shown in the following table : 


Average of S yeare^ analyses of pears grown upon different stocks. 


Average weight of 10 fruits 

Density of fruits 

Density of juice at 16° 

Acidity of juice 

Ash per liter of juice 

Heduciug sugar per liter. .. 
Total sugar per liter 


Kinds of stock 


Seedling 

pear. 


Quince. 


Orams. 
280.000 
.903 
1.046 
1.070 
2.10d 
00. 066 
03.400 


Grams. 
406.0000 
.9987 
1.0510 
1. 1060 
2. 4660 
95. 4660 
102. 3330 


Differ. 

ence. 


Grama. 

126 . oooa 

.0067 
.0005 
.1260 
.3000 
5. 4000 
8. 0330 


From the foregoing table it is seen that the average weight, density, 
acidity, and sugar content were in favor of the trees grafted upon the 
quince stock. The estimated amount of sugar iu the fruit of each tree 
was 7 kg. for the tree upon the seedling stock and 11 kg. for the other. 

These figures are in the main confirmed by observations made some 
years jirevious on winter Doyenne pear scions upon seedling pear and 
quince stocks. 

The difference seems to be caused by a greater activity of the chloro- 
phyll in the case of the scion upon the quince stock. 

Blackberries, dewberries, and raspberries, W. Paddock {New 
Torlc State Sta. Bnl. 111^ n, ser.jpp. 261-291 ), — The bulletin is a report of 
variety tests of small fruits for 1890. The following fruits were tested: 
Blackberries, 27 varieties; dewberries, 4 varieties; black raspberries, 
27 varieties; red rasjiberries, 23 varieties; purple raspberries, 7 varie- 
ties; yellow raspberries, 6 varieties. Data in regard to date of plant- 
ing, yield of fruit, duration of fruiting period, percentage of early and 
late yield, per(*entage of canes winterkilled, etc., are given in tabular 
form. Brief notes sup])lement the data of the tables. The author gives 
the following summary : 

Ancient Briton, Stone Hardy, Early Harvest, and Agawam were the most pro- 
ductive hlackberries on the station grounds iu 1896. Snyder is valuable for its 
hardiness. Mersereau is promising. 

‘‘Lucretia is the only dewberry of commercial importance. Austin Improved 
gives promise of being a valuable acquisition. 

the early black raspberries Eureka and Hopkins were the most satisfactory. 
Mohler, Hilborn, Babcock No. 5, and Pioneer were the most productive midseason 
varieties, while Mills, Ohio, and Onondaga were the most productive late varieties. 
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** Cardinal^ Columbian, and Shaffer were the moat satisfactory of the pnrple berriea. 

For early red berries Cline and Pomona are both worthy of a trial. Of the mid- 
season, Clark and Pride of Kent were the most productive, but they are valuable for 
home use or local niark4't only. Hoyal Church and Ciithbert are both productive 
late varieties, but the former crumbles badly and Cnthbert does not stand shipping 
well. Olathe and Loudon are quite hrm and have an attractive color which should 
make them valuable market varieties. 

‘^Thi‘ yellow berries are desirable for home use, nn<l of these Caroline was the 
most pTodiK'tive of all the raspberries fruited on the station groninls.^’ 

GooseberrieB, S. A. Beach (New Yorlc State Sta, Bui. 114j n. ser.y 
pp. 48 ^ 2 }Ih. 6). — A conipiirisou is iiinde of European with Auieri- 

can varieties of gooseberries, the relative merits of each class being as 
follows: The European varieties are sujierior in varied colors and large 
size of fruit and in early marketable condition of the green fniit; they 
are also preferred at fruit-preserving establishments. The best varie- 
ties of the American class are superior in productiveness, hardiness, 
ease of projiagation from cuttings and layers, quality of fruit, delicacy 
of its Havor, thinness of the fruit skins, and fieedom from mildews The 
Eurojiean species (Bihes (jnmularia) and the 2 American species from 
which cultivated varieties have sjirung (/f. oxifacaiithokles and B. cynos- 
bail) arc described in detail and the botani(*al features characterizing 
them presented in tabular form for ready coiniiarison. 

Descriptive notes are given on 193 varieties of the 489 species and 
varieties growing at the station. A number of these varieties are illus- 
trated. The following summary is given: 

Downing is oue of tho best of tin* American class. Crystal very iirolilic, unat- 
tractive, and drops bjully. Pale Itcd and Houghton. ]»rodiictive, attractive in color, 
objection iihle oil account of small size. Of the newer varieties, Champion and Red 
Jai'ket deserve especial mention. 

‘^IiidtiNtry, Crown Hol», and Lanca.shirc> Lad are among the best of the European 
class for marketing green. Wellington Glory has made an excellent record here. 
Among the iiewei’ varieties Dominion and Triumph arc worthy of extended trial. 

Pro])ngtition by seeds, suekers, layers, and cuttings, methods of jdant- 
ing and jirmiing, and cultivation and manuring are discussed. 

The currant w^orm and gooseberry fruit fly are described and illus- 
trated, and the injury caused by them noted. Spraying witli Paris 
green or London purjde while the fruit is small and afterwards with 
powdered hellebore is recommended for the currant worm, and picking 
the fruit while green is suggested as a preventive from injury by the 
gooseberry "fruit dy. Notes are also given on the currant borer, the four- 
lined leaf bug, and the Sail .lose scale. 

The injury done by tho mildew^ and leaf spot diseases is noted. As a 
remedy for leaf spot, spraying with Bordeaux mixture once before the 
fruit begins to grow and 4 times after ])icking is suggested. The treat- 
ment recommended for mildew is spraying with potassium sulpUid at 
intervals of 10 days until the fruit is nearly ready for market. Locations 
should be chosen which give good soil and air drainage and any hin- 
drances to the free circulation of air should be provided against. 
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Market gardening under glass in the TTnited States, G. B. Walsh (Gard», 51 
llS97)f Ao. 13S5, pp. 446, 447) 

Bdible wild plants, J. Chambbrun (Gard. and Forest, 10 {1897), No, 486, p, 839), 

Food requirements of tomatoes, W. Dykb (Jour, Hort,, 40 (1897), Jfo, 8538, pp, 
485, 426 ), — A discussion based upon chemical analyses of tomato plants. 

Home propagation, J. L. hum (Jowa Sta, Bui. 34, pp, 692-702). — The bnlletin 
treats in a popular way of the propagation of a number of fruits and ornamentals. 

, It discusses the general principles of propagation and the methods found to be best 
suited to the climate and soil of Iowa. The following topics are included in the 
discussion : Stratified seeds, annual flower seeds, bulbs, conns, tubers, root stocks, 
fleshy rooted plants, perennials, small fruits, orchard fruits, sprouts and root cut- 
tings, cuttings of young wood, stocks for budding, layering, inarching, and 
topworkiiig. 

The author believes that many bulbous and tuberous plants can be propagated as 
well in the soil and climate of Iowa .as in Holland or Bermuda. With fruit trees, 
grafting long scions on short piece- root stocks, in order to have trees on their own 
roots, is strongly recommended. 

Pollination of plants, L. Coats ( California Fruit Grower, 20 (1897), No, 23, p, 6 ). — 
The d’Ageu prune is reported as bearing well where mixed with other sorts. A 
block of 500 six-year-old d’Agen trees bh^ssoms well but fruits very lightly. One 
row, however, which stands next to a row of Hraud Duke plums fruits very well. 

The nurseryman as an educator, F. W. Card (Nebraska Farmer, 21 (1897), No, 23, 
pp. 354, 356, 367), — The paper also gives some suggestions in regard to nurserymen as 
experimenters. The author believes that as a rule nurserymen are better able to 
make variety tests than experiment-station workers are, and also that they can do 
much along lines of ])lant breeding. 

Pruning fruit trees (El Jgr. Mexicano, 3 (1897), No, 5, pp, 151-156, figs, 3). 

Experience with Russian fruita, Harlan (Montana Fruit Grower, 6 (1897), No. 52, 
pp.3,4). 

Treatment of the fruiting branches of the pear, A. F. Hardy and G. Beli.air 
(Bev. Hort,, 69 (1897), No. 10, pp, 225^220, figs, 6). 

Gooseberries: Best vauieties and how to grow them, F. H. Hall (New York 
State Sta. Bui. 114, popular ed,, pp, 9, pis. 3, figs. 2).— k popular summary of Bulletin 
114 of tliO*Btatlon (E. S. R., 9, p. 138). • 

Summer pruning the raspberry, .7. Craig (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 483, p, 
208). — The result of an experiment with 16 varieties of raspberries is given. Part of 
the plants were pinched bacK twice and part left unpruned. The pruned plants 
yi^ded only about two-thirds as much as the uni>runed ones. 

%3trawberry experiments at Guelph ( Canadian Tlort., 20 (1897), No. 6, pp. 218-221, 
figs. 11). — Tables are given showing the date of first ripe fruit, total yield of fruit, 
and yield before June 15 of 23 varieties of strawberries, 11 of which are described 
and illustrated. 

Strawberries under glass, A. Harrington, I. L. Powell, and P. Duff (Amer. 
Gard., 18 (1897), No. 128, pp. 405-408, fig, 1). 

Why plant pistillate strawberries ? B. Durham (Strawberry Culturist, 4 (1897) 
No. 10, p. 4). — k popular discussion of pollination of strawherries. 

Grape culture in the Astrakhan region, V. Lupanov (Sehk. Khoz. Lyesow, 183 
(1896), pp. 645-679). 

Grape training (Agr. of Massachusetts, 1896, pp. 343, 344, fig. 1), — A method of grape 
training is described and illustrated. 

Wheeler method of grape training and girdling (Agr. of Massachusetts, 1896, p.^ 
346, figs. 2). 

One-arm renewal system of grape training (.^< 71 *. of Massachusetts, 1896, pp. 
336,337, fig. 1). 

The quantity of heat required by grapevines, £. Durand ( Vigne Am4r., 21 
(1897), No. 6, pp. 177-182). 
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Walnut growing in southern California, H. F. Gardner (Pacific Rural Prm$, 

53 (1897), No. 19, pp. 293,294). 

The true purpose of a large public park, .1. C. Olmsted (Gard. and Forcct, 

10 (1897), No. 484, pp 212,213). 

Art and nature in landscape gardening (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 482, 
p. 191). 

Flowers and gardens, J. N. May (tinier. Florist, U (1897), No. 466, pp. 981, 982).^ 
A i»ap<*r road before the Newport Horticultural Rociety. The methods of grouping i 
oniamental plants are considered. 

Modem bedding, T. J. Wk8TWOoi> (Netv England Florist, 8 (1897), No. 10, pp. 
111-113). — A paper read before the Hoston Gardeners and Florists’ Club. It points 
out the modern tendencies in the grouping of bedding plants and furnishes several 
specidr examples. 

Natural beauty in pleasure grounds (Jour. Hort., 49 (1897), No, 2538, pp. 320, 
321). 

A native lawn shrubbery, C. S. Valentine (Amer. Gard., IS (1897), No. 123, p. 
314). 

Rookery shrubs, II. Correvon (Gard. Chron., 8. ser., 21 (1897), No. 589, pp. 267, 268), 

Planting climbers at the foot of large trees, E. Andrei (Rev. Hori., 69 (1897), 
No. 6,pp. 184, 18.1, fig. 1; trans. in Gard., 51 (1897), No. 182.1, p. 2.58).— A description is 
given of a deviceiised to overcome the difficulty of growing climbers in soilexhausted 
by largo trees. 

Roses of the Victorian era (Gard. Chron.,8. ser. ,21 (1897), No. 546, pp. 877-379, 
fig. /). — An account of the progress made during the past (JO years in the improve- 
ment of roses. 

Wild forms of roses, J. Meehan (Cult, and i'ountry Gent., 02 (1897), No. 2308, 
p. .m). 

Best five classes of roses (Nat. Stockman and Farmei',21 (1897), No. i, p. 102). 

Hardy climbing roses for Canada, Webster Eros. (Canadian IJort., 20 (1897), 
No. 4, pp. 184-136. fig. 1). — Notes on a number of varieties found to be hardy in 
Canada. 

Pruning roses. It. IJettkn (Rosen Ztg., 12 (1897), No. 3,pp. 4.1, 46, figs. 4). 

Results obtained in hybridization of orchids, L. (tUILLochon (Jour. Soc. Nat, 
JJori. France, 19 (1897), pp. 64-84). — A historical account. 

Deterioration of certain species of orchids, G. Triffant and A. IT1^:bert (Jour. 
Soc. Nat. Hort. France, 19 ( 1897), pp. 8.1-98). — A part of the data of the paper is given 
in Rev. Hort., 69 (1897), No. 14, pp. .137, 838. Orchids taken from South America to 
Europe do well for a year or two and then deteriorate so that new importations have 
to he made. Chemical analyses made of ]>lantB m hen imported and at different times 
several years later show an increase in percentage of mineral matter and a decrease 
in percentage of nitrogen in the deteriorated plants. The authors believe this dete- 
rioration due largely to improjier nutrition under cultivation. Figures are given 
comparing the amount of nitrogen in French rain water and in the rain water of the 
native habitat of these orchids. The authors also think this deterioration duo some- 
what to the fact that under cultivation the flowers and flower stalks are always 
removed from the plant, while in nature they remain, so that the nutrient matter 
tlioy contain may he reabsorbed by the plant. A table is given showing the amounts 
of the various constituents in the flowers and flower stalks. A fertilizer is recom- 
mended which is intended to supply proper nutriment, and in that way check 
deterioration. 

Bouvardlas for profit, M. Grower (Jour. Hort., 49 (1897), No. 2534, ptp. 342-344, 
fig. 1). — Notes on culture of Bonvardias, with an illustration. 

Caaaia oooldentalis, E. Andr^] (Rev. Hort., 69 (1897), No. 7, pp. 156, 157). ---Cassia 
ooddentalis is described and notes are given on its culture and ornamental qualities. 

Stopping and timing chryaanthemum blooms (Gard. lUus., 19 (1897), No. 946, 

p. 102). 
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The large-fiowered oennas, T. Holzschuh (MUller^sd^ut QUrtner Zig,, IIS (189T)t 
2So, 18, pp. 1S6, About 80 sorts of cannas are described briefly and classified 

according to their height and also according to the use for which they are best fitted^ 
as for pot cniture, single planting, grouping, and the like. 

Amelanohiers, W. .T. Bean (Oard. Chron,, S.bcr,, 81 {1897), No, 639, p, 366),^ 
Notes on the cultivated species. 

Fertiliser experiments with Bricas, F. Lbdiex {Garten flora, 46 {1897), No, 11, 
^pp, 888-898, Jigs. 4), 

Fertilizer experiment with Fuchsia maorostemma hybr ‘*Mstr. Botslg.'* 

(Oartenflora, 46 {1897), Nos, 8, pp, 37, 38; S, pp. 70-77; 4, pp, 101, 108; 6, pp. 130-138; 
6, pp. 158-164; 7,pp, 173-179). 

Chinese primulas {Oard., 61 {1897), No, 1SS6, pp, 468, 469, pi, 1, fig. f).— Notes on 
culture and varieties. 

Primula oboonica {Oard,, 61 {1897), No. 1388, pp, 316, 317, pi, 1). 

The cultural evolution of Cyclamen latifolium, W. T. Thistelton-Dykr (Proo. 
Boyal Soc. [London], 61 {1897), No, 371, pp, 136-147, figs, 10; Gard, Chron,, 3, ser,, 81 
{1897), Nos. 648, pp. 316-318; 643, pp. 330-338, figs. 6). 

Pterls tremula, W. Scott {Amer, Gard., 18 {1897), No. 181, pp, 873, 874, figs. 8),-^ 
Notes are given on raising this fern from spores, and transplanting it, and on its 
insect enemies. Illustrations are given of the fern in various stages of its growth. 

Notes on lilacs, C. Marie {Bui, Soo. Cent, Bori., S.ser , t {1897), No. 1, pp, 14- 
75).— Brief notes are given on the different species of feyringa. Forcing lilacs is 
discussed. 

New large flowered cannas, K. A. Meyer {MoUer^s deut. Gartner Ztg., 13 {1897), 
No, 18, p. 133 ). — Brief descriptions are given of about 20 new sorts the author con- 
siders the best of all the varietit^s recently produced. 

The Claytonia of Cuba, S. Mottkt {Rev, Hort., 69 {1897), No, 7, pp. 169, 160, fig. 
l),—Clagtonia perfoliata is described, figured, and notes are given on its value. 

Gleichenias {Gard., 61 {1897), No, 1336, pp. 478, 473, fig. t ), — Notes on the culture 
and species of these ferns. 

Violets {Gard. Vhron,, S. ser,, 81 {1897), No, 638, p. 248, figs. 4 ). — General notes on 
several varieties, with illustrations. 

The Rockfoils {Gard. Ulus., 19 {1897), No. 943, pp. 68, 60, figs. 77).— Notes on 
native habitat, culture, and ornamental qualities of about 30 species of Saxifraga. 
Eleven species are illustrated. 

Campanulas, S^Mottet {RetK Bort., 69 { 7897), No. 10, pp. 837-840, figs. 6), — Illus- 
trnted descriptive notes on a number of species of Campanula. 

Multiplication of ornamental aquatic plants out of doors, J. Rudolf {Rev. 
Bort , 69 {1897), No, 11, pp. 868-861, fig, 1). 

The bibliography of the dahlia, C. H. Payne ( Gard, Chron,, 3, ser,, 81 {1897), No. 


643, pp. 329,330), 


POBESTBY. 


Rate of increase on the ent-over timber lands of Minnesota, 

S. B. Green and H. B. Aybbs {Minnesota Sta. Bui. 19, pp. 259-301, figs. 
13 ), — The object of this bulletin is to present tbe results of a study of 
tbe coiiditlous of the cut-over timber lands of the State and to estimate 
tlieir probable natural increase and value. It is also designed to show 
tlie great losses occasioned by forest fires, in the hope that a better 
enforcement of the laws against forest fixes will be brought about., 
The present work was somewhat restricted on account of the limited 
appropriations available for conducting the investigations, and the hope 
is expressed that a further appropriation to extend the scope of tbe 
work may be secured. 
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The forest resonrces of the State are given at some length, in which 
are shown the estimated marketable timber and its value. The condi* 
tioii of stump lauds after logging is described, and the rate of increase 
by actual measurements in small and scattered trees is given. The 
natural restocking of unburned land is described and therateof increase 
for various species of hard and soft wood is given. Numerous miscel- 
laneous notes •are given and letters from various individuals, many of 
whom are engaged more or less in the lumber business, are appended. 

Forests in the Transcaspian region, A Kodzevich {iSelsk, hhoz* LyMov.f ISS 

The culture of the willow and history of its use (Fuhlxng*8 landw* Ztg.^ 46 (1897), 
No, 4, pp, t05-114) —A popular article on willow ciiltuie in Germany. The history 
of the iiidnBtiy Ih given and its present loiidition described 

The relation of insects and birds to the present forest conditions, A. D. 
Hopkins (fVor. Jmer. Forest Assn,, 11 (1897), pp. - Birds are considered 

injurious in the long run, since they do not diserirainate b^*t^\een injurious and 
useful iusects. The devastations to the juiies ot West Virginia along the line 
of the West Virginia Central and Pittsburg Kailioad when it was being built are 
mentioned. 

SEEDS— WEEDS 

Something about weeds, J. W. Toumey {Arizona Sta. BuL 22^ 
pp. o'2,f finH. 12). — This bulletin contains a iiopular discussion of the 
nature, classes, and injurious effects of weeds, their dissemination, 
both artificial and natural, and their eradication. 

The author urges united action in tlio destruction of weeds, espe- 
cially such widely distributed ones as Johnson grass and bull mallow. 
The need of a law in regard to concerted action and of an officer to 
enforce it is noted. The jiresont law relating to cockleburs and sun- 
flowers is given. 

l^escrijitive notes are given on the following weeds, together with 
remarks on methods of destroying them . Cocklebur cana- 

denniif), siiutiow Qr.(H('lianthiiii anuuus),, ground mit {Cwsalpitnn falcaria 
pridglei), horse nettle (NoUaivm eJ a a (/n if oh urn), miasma weed ( 
swa enceholdes), bull mallow (Malra borealis),, squirrel-tail grass (Hor^ 
deum jvbatum),, Berinuda grass (Cynodon dactylon)^ Russian thistle 
{Salsola kali tragus)^ knot grass {Paspalum distichum), nut grass 
{Cyperus ''seulenius)^ dock: (Uunie.r berlandieri), spiny aster (Aster spino- 
sus)^ dodder (OuHcvta (ptihymnm), and Johnson grass (Sorgimm hale- 
pense). Most of the above weeds are figured. A note is given of a 
few introduced weeds. Of these, the common pigweed (Amarantus 
retroplexive) is described and illustivited. A table of 50 Arizona 
weeds is given. The table shows the obnoxiousness, degiee of distri- 
bution, method of dissemination, longevity, resistance to eradication, 
and whether native or introduced. 

Some weeds of the mustard family, L. H. Pammel (loica Sta. 
Bui. 34y pp. 656--'6S6j pis 15), — Brief notes are given on the economic 
importance of the plants of the mustard family. Detailed descriptions 
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Bre given of the following weeds, together with notes on their distri* 
bution: Black mustard {Brassiea nigra) j English charlock {Brassica 
sinapUtrum)^ white mustard {Brasaica alha)^ large pepper gi-ass {Lepi- 
dium mrgimcum)^ small pepper grass {Lepidium /xpetalum)^ false flax 
{Camelina aativa), shepherd’s purse {Capaella hursapastoris)^ hedge 
mustard {Sisymbrium officinale)^ tumbling mustard {Sisymbrium altissi- 
• mum), horse radish {Nasturtiim armoracia), and winter cress (Barharea 
vulgaris). A number of these are illustrated. 

The mustards are disseminated chiefly with small grain seed and 
screenings. Some of them often escape from cultivation. The author 
estimates the number of seed produced by single plants of a number 
of these weeds. Tables are quoted from other authors showing the 
comparative vitality of seeds of mustards and other plants. 

The following methods of extermination are recommended: For 
annuals, pulling up the young plants from fields, cutting the young 
plants on vacant lots, practicing judicious methods of rotation, plow- 
ing early in the fall, and harrowing frequently afterwards. In the case 
of biennials, the leafy plant of the first season must be killed by culti- 
vation. The horse radish, the only perennial considered, is very diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Plowing the land, harrowing, and picking up the 
roots, repeating the operation in a week, and after that keeping the 
young plants cut down with a hoe was found fairly successful in dry 
seasons. 

A note IS given on proiiosed legislation for the suppression of mus- 
tards. 

Three troublesome weeds, F. L. Harvey {Maine Sia. Bui, 32, pp. 8, Jigs, 3 ). — 
This consists of illustrated notes on the orange hawk weed (Hieracium aurantiacum), 
wild caiiot {J)aucu8 oarota), and buffalo bur {Solanum rostraium), with the habits of 
tlio plants and precautions for their prevention. 

Rules and apparatus for seed testing {IK B, Dept, Jgr,, Office of Expenment Sta- 
tions Circ. o4, pp. 9, Jigs. ?).— This gives the report of the committee appointed by 
the Association of Anieri< an Agricultural Colleges and Expeihnent Stations at its 
meeting in November, 1896, ‘*to dexise and adopt a standard form of seed-testing 
iip]>aratu8 and method of procedure for use in all American stations,” together with 
an illustrated description of a standard seed-germinating chamber, and blank forms 
for record, sampling, and report. 

Dodder in alfalfa {Jgl. Jour. Cape Colony, 10 {1897), No, 11, pp, 019, 656?).— It is 
re(‘ommended to cut the alfalfa from the spots whore the dodder occurs and cover 
them with 6 in. of manure, treading it down well. This kills the dodder and leaves 
the alfalfa to grow uj) through the manure. An application of a solution of 1 lb. 
of sulphate of iron per gallon kills the dodder without injuring the alfalfa. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Studies upon the smut of wheat, oats, and barley, with a rdsumd 
of treatment eaeperiments conducted during the past three years, 

fl. L, Bolley {North Dakota 8ta. Bui. 27 , jpp. 109 - 164 , figs. 13 ). — The 
author gives a report of extended observations on the life history of 
stinking smut of wheat ( Tilletia levis). These invostigatious show that 
4613— No. JJ— 4 
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the fangus may be found in the straw in abundance, increasing in bulk 
as it nears the head. In general the mycelium can not be found below 
the second internode from the head. The region most frequented is 
that bearing the chlorophyll, and the mycelium is never found in the 
conductive tissue. It was also found that when the smut appeared on 
any stalk all the other stalks of that plant were affected. They may 
all be affected and yet show no smutty heads at maturity. The stinks 
ing smut is found to greatly decrease the growth of the straw and the 
formation of heads. The filaments were never found in the mature 
grain of wheat, and hundreds of sections failed to reveal the presence 
of them after the grain bad begun forming starch. It is stated that in 
all smutted crops close observation would show that many of the grains 
in the partially smutted heads never reach maturity, and that the 
smutted straws in the field may be detected some time before the grain 
is matured on account of the peculiarly modified bluish-green color of 
the upper part of the straw. This peculiar color is thought to be prob- 
ably due to the disorganization of tlie chlorophyll forming some abnor- 
mal solution, giving a stained appearance to the cells. 

The methods of wintering the spores were investigated, and it was 
found that spores lying over in the ground from the past year’s crop 
would readily infect the succeeding crop, and that smut may originate 
in the new croj) from volunteer wheat. 

The inlluence of date of seeding upon the amount of smut in the crop 
was considered to some extent, and it was found that those conditions 
most favorable to the wheat plant from the time of germination until it 
is harvested are also most favorable for the growth of the smut. 

The author discusses the effect of various methods of treatment of 
the seed grain and tabulates results of a series of experiments which 
show the effect on germination and subsequent growth of plants of 
corrosive sublimate, formalin, hot water, cojiper sulpliate, sulphur 
dioxid, and potassium sulphid wlien a])plied to wheat, oats, and barley. 

A summary is given of previous field experiments conducted for the 
prevention of stinking smut by means of treatment with corrosive 
sublimate, potassium sulphid, hot water, copjier sulphate, formalin, and 
corrosive sublimate to whicli formalin was added. The ratio of grain 
to straw and the yield per acre and percentage of smut are shown for 
each treatment. 

Sumniarizing the results of treatment for wheat in 1896 the author 
states that under the conditions of the experiments the corrosive-sub- 
limate treatment considerably surpassed all the other methods. When 
hot- water treatment was used the wheat was at evident disadvantage 
under the wet soil condition, the grain seeming to decay before the 
plants had established themselves. Copper sulphate i)roved efficient 
m preventing smut, although it somewhat reduced the yield. The 
author states that he can not recommend the use of potassium sulphid 
on account of its disagi^able nature and the irregular sprouting of 
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wheat treated with this fungicide. Formalin as a fhngicide is favor- 
ably considered as an efl^cient and easy means for the prevention of 
smut, although the experiments have not been carried on to a sufficient 
extent to warrant a positive declaration. Corrosive sublimate and 
formalin used together did not give better results than either of the 
substances when applied separately. The application of air-slacked 
lime, thoroughly mixing it with the smutted seed, is said to have some 
merit in preventing the disease. 

The treatment in 1896 of oats and barley for smut is reported upon. 
Hot water, corrosive sublimate, formalin, corrosive sublimate and 
formalin, copper sulphate, potassium sulphid, and sulphur dioxid 
were tested. The use of hot water proved the most efficient treatment 
for oats. Potassium sulphid gave good results for barley, but was not 
successful when used with oats. Corrosive sublimate was not a suc- 
cessful treatment for oats, but a single treatment of barley proved 
efficient. Copper sulphate is not recommended, and sulphur dioxid as 
far as tested proved quite destructive to the yield and failed to pre- 
vent smut. Formalin gave very promising results with oats, and the 
success which was secured on some plats where corrosive sublimate 
and formalin were used is thought to be due to the formalin. 

The effect of date of seeding on the presence of smut in oats is 
briefly reported upon. Ifotes are given on the amount of moisture 
absorbed by wheat in course of treatment, apparatus for dipping pur- 
poses, the swelling of grain after treatment, and the cost of treatment. 
Eecomraendations are made for the treatment of wheat, oats, and barley 
for the prevention of smut. Copper sulphate, corrosive sublimate, hot 
water, and formalin are recommended for wheat, and hot water, 
formalin, and potassium suli)hid for oats and barley. 

Broom-com smut, G. P. Clinton (Illinois St a. Bui, 47 j pp, 373^12^ 
pis, 5), — The author states that there are 3 smuts, ITstilago reiliana, TJ. 
cruenta^ and U, sorghi, which are more or less abundant on broom corn. 
Tn the present x)aper the species referred to is Ustilago sorghL The 
author claims that on account of the germination of the spores and 
according to the rules of nomenclature adoi>ted the name should be 
Cintractia sorghi vulgaris. The nature of the injury and amount of loss 
occasioned is stated and the life history of the fungus quite extensively 
given. 

Experiments were conducted to ascertain the effect of hot- water treat- 
ment of the seed, and as has been shown in experiments with other 
plants, the treatment in many cases increased the total germination of 
the seed. The germination of the spores, however, was to a great 
degree destroyed by soaking the seed for about 16 minutes in water ^ 
heated to 136o. Spores, in unbroken masses, can withstand immersion 
in water of considerable higher temperature, the degree depending 
upon the thickness or impermeability of the membrane. 

The effect of cold on the germination of spores was also investigated, 
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and it was found that placing them on ice for 16 minutes or 1 hour or in 
ice water for 4 hours had no appreciable eft'ect upon their germination. 

During the years 1894, 1895, and 1896 field experiments were con- 
ducted to determine the relation of smut in the land to the amount of 
smut in the crop, and it was ascertained that previous crops of diseased 
broom corn bore no relation to the infection of a subsequent crop grown 
upon the same soil, and that the hot- water treatment greatly lessened 
the amount of smut panicles. 

The experiments seemed to indicate that the fungus gains entrance 
into the host immediately after germination, and smut spores placed 
upon the young ])lant as it emerged 1‘rom the ground gave no increase 
in the aimuint of smut. 

The relation of host and parasite is considered at some length and an 
historical review of the bibliography and nomenclature of the fungus is 
given. • A summary of results and complete directions for the preven- 
tion of broom-corn smut by the hot-water treatment completes the 
bulletin. 

Notes on celery diseases, L. F. Kinney {Rhode Island Sta, Bui. 

.7). — Notes are given on the occurrence of black heart, 
blights, and blast of celery. These diseases are ap])arently not pecul- 
iar to any jmrtieiilar variety, and there is no indication that the spores 
are introduced with tlie seed when planted. The somewhat general 
belief that excessive drought causes these diseases was not borne out 
in the experiments, since black heart and blight ])revailed in the 
irrigated se(‘tions of the fields. The general belief appears well founded 
that considerable clay in the subsoil is an important facitor in celery 
ciiltur(‘, whi(*h is probably due to its ])reventing the drying out of the 
soil. Bordeaux mixture seemed to cheek the disease upon the leaves, 
but latci' in the season, when the weather becaime cool and the mixture 
waslied from the leaves, little if any ditferenee could be detected in the 
appearance of tlie rows wliieli had been treated and those which bad 
not. Tlie pn^vions growth of celery on the land seemed to bear no 
1 elation to the amount ol' black heart and bliglit on the plants experi- 
mented with, and there were no indications that the diseases were 
paiticularly contagions. 

There a])])ears to be some relation between the celery diseases and hot 
weather, since they always a])peared in tlie most violent form either 
during or subsequent to a period of high temperature. It is probable 
that the celery plants can perform their functions in an atmosphere 
with high temperature, provided the soil about their roots is moist and 
cool. In investigating this point the effect of trenching and mulching 
was considered to some extent, and it was found that while a lack of 
proper jirotection of the roots was not the sole cause of celery disease, 
yet this seemed to be the prm(?i)>al cause in the cases where level cul- 
ture was practiced. 

The familiar occurrence of hollow stalked plants is mentioned, and 
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varioas varieties were investigated* While all varieties have produced 
them at times, with some varieties they appear more commonly than 
with others. The production of hollow stalks is thought to be an 
hereditary trait, and conditions of soil may also have something to do 
with their occurrence. 

The treatment of plant diseases in 1896; F. D. Chester {Dela- 
, tmre 8ta. Bui, 34y pp. 22^ figs, ^).— During the year experiments were 
conducted for the treatment of potato rot, apple scab, potato scab, and 
black rot of the sweet potato. 

In continuation of the experiments reported in Bulletin 29 of the 
station (E. S. II., 7, p. 785) the author sprayed Hale Early and Early 
Elvers peach trees for the prevention of rot, 97 trees of Hale Early and 
32 of Early Rivers being treated. The experiments show that spraying 
will increase the amount of sound fruit from threefold to fourfold, and 
that while the previous year spraying after the fruit reached the size of 
large peas did not diminish the amount of rot, the contrary effect was 
observed this season. Spraying trees 10 days or 2 weeks after the 
beginning of coloring did not effect the diminution of the rot. 

The recommendations of the author for the treatment of peach 
orchards are (1) to spray heavily with Bordeaux mixture just before 
the blossoms open; (2) when the fruit has set give second spraying, 
adding 3 oz. of Paris green to a barrel of the Bordeaux mixture; and 
(3) when the fruit begins to color spray witli copper acetate solution 
(8 oz. to a barrel of water), and repeat in from 1 to 2 weeks if conditions 
are favorable to the development of the rot. 

The principal sources of infection are pointed out, and especial atten- 
tion IS called to the necessity of removing and destroying decayed 
fruits. Besides spreading the jieacli and plum rot, if the fruit is allowed 
to remain for a long time upon the tree the fungus will make its way 
into the twigs and kill the wood at the point of attachment. 

Experiments for the prevention of ap])le scab were conducted with 
Strawberry and Wiiiesap apples, in continuation of those reported in 
Bulletin 29 of the station, and it is shown that 4 applications of Bor- 
deaux mixture did not decrease the amount of scab sufficiently to war- 
rant the extra exjiense, and that 3 applications increased the yield of 
tirst class fruit more than 5 times that of trees not sprayed. 

The treatment ot seed potatoes with suliihur as a preventive of scab 
was tested on 8 plats of potatoes. The land was presumably free from 
scab, there being no record of potatoes ever having been grown on the 
laud. Before planting, the cut tubers were dipped in water, immedi- 
ately drained, and the pieces, while still wet, rolled in sulphur. The 
results obtained seemed to warrant the statement that nulling the seed , 
potatoes in sulphur previous to planting will diminish the amount of 
scab in the resulting crop when grown upon land apparently free from 
scab. 

The use of sulphur as a pieveiitive for black rot of sweet potatoes 
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was tested. As each plant was set a tablespoonftil of snlphar was 
placed around the roots. Five rows across a field were treated in this 
way, and 5 with a considerable space between them were left as checks. 
The results of the experiments indicated that sulphur applied in this 
way had a decided effect in diminishing the black rot. The loss on the 
check rows was so slight, however, that it scarcely paid for the trouble 
and expense of treatment. 

Treatment of leaf spot in plum and cherry orchards in 189^ 

8. A. BEACn {New York State Sta. Bui. 117, pp. 133-141 ) — ^This 
work, which is in continuation of that given in Bulletin 98 of the 
station (E. S. K., 8, p. 189), was conducted to investigate the means 
for the control of the> leaf spot on plums and cherries. Since the pre- 
vious work showed tliat 3 applications of Bordeaux mixture were, 
sufficient to control the disease, experiments this year were conducted 
to ascertain the proper time for their application. With plums it 
ai)pears that if but 2 or 3 treatments are to be made the first should be 
given during the last week of May, or about 10 days after the petals 
fall; the second about 3 weeks later, and the third about 3 or 4 weeks 
after the second aj)])licati()n. Wlien the disease is no more prevalent 
on plums than it was during the summer of 1896, 2 sprayings, applied 
as described above, will practically prevent all injury. 

The experiments with cherries were conducted to test the eflSciency 
of eau celeste, soap mixture, and Bordeaux mixture. In general in 1896 
the foliage of the cherry trees was injured by applications of eau 
celeste mixture, but in 1 group of lieine Hortense cherries the Bor 
deaux mixture caused the gri^ater injury. In the spraying exx>eriments 
conducted in 1896 no injury was ap])arent on the leaves as a result of 
the sprayings, even though the trees were thoroughly drenched with 
Bordeaux mixture. When the Bordeaux mixture is applied as late as 
May 25, it is very liable to show on the fruit and injure its appearance. 

Notes on some Ustilagiiieae parasitic on grain, E. von Janczewski {Ztachr, 
Pflansnikmvk.f 7 {IS97), A'o. 1-4). 

Culture experiments with some Hymenomycetes, C. Wkiimkk (Centr. Bl. Bakt. 
V. Par., Aht., ,1 (AV/>7), No. (I, pp. 

Continued observations concerning the specialization of the blaok rust, J. 
Ejuksson {K. landt. Alad. JIavdI. Tidskr., SC, {1807), pp. 114-117). 

The present status of the graiu-rust problem, J. Eriksson (7C. landt. Akad. 
Uandl. Tid^kr.j SC {1807), pp. 09-110). 

On the»ocourrence of BaciUus pseudanthracis in flesh meal, li. Hartleb and 

A. Stutzkr {Cnilr. Bl. Bakl. u. Par., S. AhU, S {1897), Nos. 4-5, pp. 81-86; 6, 
PP.1J9-1S4 ; 7-8, pp. 179-183). 

Concerning the attack on grape shoots by Botrytis cinerea, U. Brizi {Cenir. 
BL Baku n. Par., 3. Ahi., S (1807), No. 6. pp. 141 - 14 C). 

French stock® resistant to the black rot, .J. Due os {Prog Agr ct Vit.,27 {1897), 
No. 16, pp, 401’-40S). — The author momtains that Home stocks are more resistant to 
hluok rot than others. 

Black rot and resistant varieties of vines, F Couoerc-Mimerkl {Prog. Agr. ei 
Tit,, { 1897), No. 14, pp 419,470 ). — The author thinks that iungioides are not wholly 
efficient in preventing blaok rot aud that attention should be turned to resistant 
varieties. 
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Bacterial gammOBla of grapea, Prillibux aod Bxlacroix (Ann. Inat Nat, Agr,, 
16 (1S91-*^), Uf pp. $1-^9, pL 1). 

Paendooonimia yitls, £. Rozb (Compt. Mend. Acad. Soi. Faria, 1S4 (1897), No, IS, 
pp. 704, 705), 

Hdlea on dlaeaaea of Lilium hariaii, L. H. Bailby Florist, IS (1897), 

No. 464, p. 946). 

Root knot of pinea, V. H. Habrih (Florida Farmer and Fruit Growe}', 9 (1897), 
NOk 17^ p, m)- •—The author states that the application of fertilizers especially rich 
* in potai^ and phosphoric acid arrests the disease, and, as one year’s trial indicates, is 
very l>etteileial. 

V mim M o diaaaaea of the mulberry tree, A. N. Beklbsk (Riv.pat. Veg ., 5 (1896), 
No9,5-^pp.l96-S10). 

Blaeaae of the branches of mulberries from Turkey In Europe, Prillibux 
and Delacroix (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sd. Faria, 194 (1897), No. SI, pp. 1168-1170). 

The asparagus rust, C. Sajo (Oesterr. landw. Wochenhl., 1896, p. 410; aha. in 
Cenihl. Jiakt. u. Far., S.Abt., S (1897), No. 7-8, p. 197 ). — Descriptive notes are given 
of Fuooinia aaparagi. 

New otMMTvationB oonoerning the nature and appearance of the crown rust 
(Puoclhia eoronata Corda), J. Eriksson (K. landt.Akad. Hand!. Tidakr., 36 (1897), 
pp,118-lS5). 

Studies of Puooinia arrhenatheri Kleb, J. Eriksson (K. landt. Akad Handl. 
Tidakr . , S5 (1890), pp, S56-369, pla 3). 

Notes on Puocinia digraphidis, H. T. Soppit (Ztachr. Pjfanzenkrank., 7 (1897), 
No. l,pp. 8-10). 

Parndtic fungi in Cherson, L. Reuter (Ztachr. Pflanzenkrank., 7 (1897), No 1, 
pp. SO, Sl ).^ — Notes are given on species of economic im]>ortance. 

Treatmaat of Nectria on pears (Re^\ Mycol., 19 (1897), No. 74, p. 75).— The 
thorough use of Bordeaux mixture is said to prevent attacks of Nectria ditiasima on 

pean. 

Water as a means for combating plant and animal injuries (Ziachr. Fflanzen- 
krank., 7 (1897), No. 1,pp. 47-50). 

Spraying for plum and cherry leaf spot, F. 11. Hall (New York State Sta. Bui. 
117, popular ed., p. 4 ). — This is a popular edition of Bulletin 117 of the station 
(E. 8. R.,i0, p. 148) treating of the prevention of the )>lum and cherry leaf spot by 
applications of fungicides, of the fungicides to use, and how often they should be 
applied. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insacts injurious in 1896, O. Lxtggee (Minnesota JSta. Bui. dS^pp. 
^0,figs. 187 j pU. 16). — This bulletin is divided into two portions, the 
first of which is devoted to a popular discussion of the various iusects 
injurious to vegetation during 1896, while the second forms a popular 
treatise on the parasites of man and domestic animals. 

In the first part some 17 insects that have been more or less injurious 
in the past or which have recently become so are discussed. The chinch 
bug is stated to have been found in comparatively small numbers dur- 
ing 1896 in all portions of the State, with the exception of some counties 
along the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, which started with a fairly ^ 
large number of those pests. 

During 1895 diseased spores were scattered in many places, and it 
appeared from the absence of the bugs in these places at the beginning 
of the succeeding year that good results had been obtained. At any 
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rate the bugs, although they had been in very large numbers before, 
had diBapx>eared, and in consequence of this fact fewer requests for 
boxes of spores were received. The author seems to deprecate this 
latter fact, since it seems to show that the farmers seldom think of apply- 
ing for remedies until the insects have become very injurious. During 
1896 the climatic conditions were such that the chinch-bug disease 
worked with entire satisfaction wherever it was conscientiously tried, 
and some 1,233 farmers were supplied with boxes of spores. But in 
spite of the apparent success the author questions whether the fungus 
always kills the bug, and states that the more he and his assistant work 
with the fungus the less certain they feel that it is a remedy always to 
be relied upon. 

During the summer and early autumn numerous complaints of insect 
depredation were received from various portions of the State. Uimn 
investigation, the depredations were found to be caused by tbe frit fly 
(Oscinin Horor)^ which was damaging wheat fields. The wheat stem 
maggot {Meromyza timer kana) was found to have appeared again in 
destructive numbers, which threaten the crops of small grain in the 
future. Experiments to determine whether this insect has many para- 
sites showed that the latter are not sufiiciently numerous to promise 
much future assistance, and theonly remedy that farmers can rely upon 
seems to be systematic rotation of crops. The Hessian fiy (Ceddomyia 
defttrvvfor) caused considerable losses in Minnesota for the first time, 
but jiarasites of the insect were so numerous and active in some places 
that most of the flies have been destroyed. Among the parasites 
Meritfus dcHirticior^ Eupehnus aUynlij and Polyynoim hiemalis are men- 
tioned. Tlie army worm [Lcucankt nnipnncta) was also very injurious, 
and during July and August many glo.oiny accounts of it and the ruin 
it threatened appeared in the newspapers. All portions of the State 
were infested, even the unsettled region of the extreme north. Near 
Northfleld the worms covered an area of from 4 to 5 square miles, and 
occurred in scattered ])at(*hes over the country as far as 20 miles in 
all directions. In some case's ditches were dug about uninfected fields, 
with the usual good results. The worms were found to be attacked by 
several parasites, some 00 per cent of those examined being found to 
contain the maggot of tachiuid flies or parasitic wasps. Among these 
parasites were found th<», tachiuid, Exorinta leucania\ and the hymenop- 
tera, ApmiicleH congregatus and Ophion piirgatum. But the best friends 
of the farmer, the author thinks, are such animals as the shrew, skunk, 
weasel, and gopher, which devour the worms in large numbers. 

The erratic army worm (Noctua fennlva) was also numerous, and in 
some cases its jiresence was painfully evident, since no living green 
thing was left untouched. Even the bark of young iioplars, willows, 
cherries, and sumacs was eaten. An examination of the worms resulted 
in finding but few parasites; in fact, only one species was found, viz, 
Meteorus vulgaris. Two species of white grubs (LaeJmosterna tristis 
and X. rugosa) were very numerous and did considerable damage. The 
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jgignMti laipresaion that these grabs develop iu stable manure, the 
pdiftts out, is erroneous and is due to the fact that the larvie of 
ishimf Ihietle {ChalepuB trackypyguB\ which is found in heaps of old 
resembles the white grub. The best remedies against 
ihift peft; tlMMiuthor thinks, are the use of decoy lights and the protec- 
tMt bt all iMIctiyorous birds, such as the sea swallow, and the small 
mammals jnstriftentioned as destructive to the army worm. 

The other insects discussed are the common hairy rose beetle [Eupho- 
ria inda)f thiO potato beetle (Doryphora decemlineata)^ the domestic 
cricket (&Hllus domeaticus)^ the box-elder leaf roller [Gacceda semi- 
foram)n the grajievine leaf hoppers (Typhlocyba vulneata and 1\ cornea)^ 
ika eelery tree hopper ( Cicadula d lineata), the lilac borer {Seaia ayringw)^ 
the plum gouger {Goecotorua prunicida)^ and the plum curculio (Gono- 
trac^lua nenuphar). The cricket was reported to have ])revented the 
renting of houses which they had invaded. The box-elder leaf roller 
did considerable damage iu 1895 and threatened to do so in 1896, but 
the rainy weather of the spring months proved disadvantageous to 
their increase. Experiments were made witli Paris green and Eaupen- 
leim, which demonstrated that these substances may be recommended 
as remedies. 

A number of experiments were also made with remedies against the 
grapevine leaf hoppers. A spray ot kerosene and water seems to have 
had no immediate eflect, nor did a solution of tobacco and soap. A 
tobacco extract known as Scab Cura sheep dij) applied as a spray 
proved fairly successful when used in the strength of 1 to 10. 

In the secjond part the author discusses the subject of parasitism, 
using the term in its widest sense, and then proceeds to consider the 
parasit^ drst as external and second as internal. Several insects are 
included which, like AraduatcinnamomeuSjthc water boatman [Notonecta 
undulata)^ the electric li ght bug ( Benacua griaeua ), Lwmopldocua faadatua^ 
Myrmica acahrinodis, and the cow killer (SphwropthaJma aimilima) can 
only occasionally be (ionsidered as imrasites. The different genera and 
the number of species and varieties considered are: Sarcoptes (14), 
Psoroptes (4), Symbiotes (5), Trombidium (2),Dermanyssu8 (3),Gamasus 
(1), Tyroglyphus (2), Olialepus (1), Boophilus (1), Dermacentor (1), Ped- 
ienlus (2), Phthirius (2), Hicmatopinus (8), Trichodectes (8), Goniodes 
(6), Lipeurus (9), Menopon (3), Docophorus (2), Ornithobius (1), Trino- 
tum (3), Pulex (3), Sarcopsylla (2), Melophagus (1), Hippobosca (1), 
Musca (1), Sarcophaga (2), Cami)somyia (1), Stomoxys (1), Glossina 

(1) , Oalliphora (1), Ilmmatobia (1), Tabanus (3), Ohrysops (1), Oscinis 

(2) , Simulium (5), Culex (2), Acanthia (2), Axadus (1), Notonecta (1), 
Benaens (1), Lopidea (1), LjemophlcBus (1), Il^rmica (1), Sphaerop- 
thalma (1), Linguatula (1), Dermatobia (1), Gwtrophilus (5), (Estrus" 
(1), Hypoderma (2), Cuterebra (4), and Chionea (1). 

A large number of recipes for dips, ointments, and other remedial 
measures are given, and the life histories of the different forms are 
brought out sudiciently to give a fair idea of th^ tost means of treat- 
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meiif. l^^or the sake of completeness a few foreign insects, like the 
tsetse tiy {Glosffma morsHam)^ are iiiehided. A new species {Cuiert^^ 
Httrilator) is described and figured, and the first published figure of a 
species of Ceratopogon, known as ‘‘Xo-see-uni” or ‘^Punkie,^^ is given. 
The former insect closely resembles 0. emanculator^ and was found 
leaving the burrow of a striped gopher. From this latter fact the 
author siijiimses it to be the adult of the emasculating bots of this small 
mammal. 

The sheep gadfly onin) is treated somewhat at length. Per- 

sian insec.t ])Owder blown Ibrcibly into the nostrils or used j\s an extract 
in alcohol is recomimmded as a remedy, as also the usual methods of 
removing with a feather moistened with oil or carbolic acid or creosote. 

The mos(]uito is also treated at length and original figures given. 
The author kejit a sort of census of the number raised in two barrels of 
rainwater. On «JuIy 0 the water in one barrel was filtered and found 
to (iontain .'15 grams of m()K(|iiitoes, Avln<‘h by actual count was found to 
be the weiglit ol‘ 7,505 larva* and pupa*. Besides these there were 32 
egg masses wlii<*li would i)rodn(*e about 0,(U)1 niosijuitoes, making a 
total of 17,250. The otlau* barrel was examined »)uly 22, and by the 
same jirocess 19,110 mosquitoes counted. 

It is rejieatedly iiointed out that jmrasites may be injurious aside 
from their mere parasitic* habits, by their transmitting the germs of 
disease, as in the case of Hies after cra^^ ling over contaminated bodies; 
or, as in the case of some* other bugs and the mosciuitoes, from their 
having previously bitten diseased animals. Finally, there is a brief 
account of the snow ily (Ghionta rahja) — ligures of which are given. 
The author states that about Christmas this insect was observed in 
large numbers upon newly fallen snow, (ienerally, the insects w^ere 
seen in the early morning, and it was observed that the sexes copulate 
ill spite of the cold, and that the female crawls down into a crevice 
in the snow^ and deposits her eggs. 

Studies of the life histories of grass-feeding Jassidas, U. Osborn 
and E. J). Ball {Iowa Hfa, Bid. Si^pp. 61^-63,1, pis. 7 ), — The observa- 
tions mad(‘ 111)011 these hemipterous hoppers during the past 5 years 
are briefly summari/ed by the statement that, although seldom noticed, 
the loss from these insects must be truly enormous, and that by ftio 
proper ijse of the tar-pan or hopiier-do/er the numbers of the insects 
may be materially reduced. 

The aim of the authors in the ])resent studies was (1) to determine 
the life histories of as many as possible ot the grass-leediiig species, 
(2) to learn their range ol‘ food plants, especially when in the larval 
condition, (3) to collect all grass feeding species w^ith a view to their 
identification and to the formation of a basis for future life-history 
studies. Summarizing the results of his work he says: 

a iinniber of sporiee w'e aro able to jnehpiit siillicieut <h*taila o*f Jile history to 
warrant final cQnol^8io^^, while of others the record is yet too fragmentary to he 
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moinftMm ft iMfting point for future wcurk* Some of the results which seem to be 
genersl m satiMpiay be mentioned here. 

^^The speoies ol^assida^ haTe as a rule a decided limitation as to food plants^ usu- 
ally holding closel^^ one species of plant, almost invariably limited to one plant for 
breeding, but feeMg more indiscriminately in maturer stages. 

^'So fmr as knowti all the speoies deposit eggs upon the stems under the leaf 
sheaths or in the leates of the plants used as food. 

^ There is a wide difference in life histones, some having one brood, the majority 
of the grass-feeding fpeoies two, and still others three in a season, and the suc- 
cessive stages occurring at widely different times. 

<< Except in the oasa of adult hibernation the ordinary life of a brood of adults 
does not exoeed twa^inonths, and for the individuals of a brood rarely over one. 
The males appear a week or ten days before the females and disappear as much 
earlier. In general, pue brood of adults will bave disappi^ared before the larvie of 
the next have mattifted, so that individuals collected at any time may bo refeired 
with assurance to % particular brood. 

^^It follows also that eggs for each brood are deposited within a limited time and 
that a period may be defined during which all eggs of a given brood for a given 
species will have been dejiosited and during which measures for their destruction 
may be applied. 

Observations were made to ascertain whether simply cutting the grass and leav- 
ing it in the field would prevent hatching, and in no case were eggs observed to hatch 
from the stems onlf green. Part of the stems from a iilant in which eggs were fully 
developed were cat and left to dry. The second day after the eggs batched in the 
uncut stems, but no larv<e issued from those that were cut, and on examination the 
eggs were found to be crushed and distorted from the shrinking of the ])laut tissues 
and by the curMug of the edges of the sheaths in drying. Even if batched they 
would have been unable to escape from the rigid incurved edge.’’ 

The metboi of study was largely that of rearing in brooding cages 
made of glass globes or netted frames over grass in large plats together 
with continuous field study. Many thousands of individuals in all 
stages were examined. Some 60 species were noted as grass feeders. 

Some of these, like Biedrocvphala coceinea^ Xerophliea viridis^ Oypona 
octo-lineataj Parabalocratus viridis^ Platymetopius cinerous, J^eltoceph- 
alus sayij D. oonjiguratus, D, albidusy etc., are noted as double-brooded. 
Further, some are shown to exhibit the phenomena of seasonal dimor- 
phism, and the Qypona jlavilineata of Fitch is shown to be nothing more 
than the first brood form of O, oetolineata. 

Several of the species, as for example Deltocephalvs oeulatm and 
Aihysanus obtulus and A, bicolor are partial to Andropogon scopanvs. 

Most of the species are described and the adults and larvm together 
with many of their structural details figured m the plates. 

Other eq[>ecies noted are Diedrocephala mollipesj D. novceboracensisy 
the eight-lined gypona {Qypona oetolineata)^ Euacanihus acuminatuSj 
bliovel nose leaf hopper {norycephalus platyrhynchiut)^ spoon bill leaf 
hopper (Mecalus lineatus)^ Beltoceplialus debilisy I), inimicusy i>. meWiei- 
meriy D. injlatusy D. rejlexusy I). pecUnatnSy D. abbreviatusy T>. compaetusy^ 
D. BignaUfiro7iSy I), weediy D. sylvestrisy JD, ouclafus, D. minimus, Athy- 
^anus ourtmiy A. bicolor y A. obtutus. 

Tho Stn Joed scale in Illinois, S. A. Fobbes {Illinois 8ta. Bvl. 

413-^28y Jigs. 2 ). — This bulletin is based upon a paper read by the 
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author before the State Horticultural Society in December, 1896 The 
author’s own brief experience witli this pest bears out fully statemeuts 
made elsewhere.' ‘‘For example,” he says, sin^yle orchard in this 
State lias already lost 1,000 trees, killed by this scale, Botwlthstaudmg 
very considerable efforts on his part to dislodge it, and his present 
orchard iiropertyof some 700 trees is all tlioronghly infested. From 
this place, near Sparta, in Randolph County, the pest has overflowed 
into surrounding orchards and has possibly been distributed elsewhere, 
no one knows how far nor in what amount.’^ Within the 7 months pre 
ceding the date of writing 15 widely separated localities were found 
within the State thoroughly attacked by the insect. 

After briefly describing the insect and its life history, he notes the 
numerous food plants of the insect, touches upon the subject of the 
origin of the scale in the United States, and upon the precautionary 
measures taken in Illinois, and then goes on to consider its origin in 
that State and the results of his investigations. 

The fact that attcmiits to discover it in the State in 1894 by merely 
collecting scale insects ended in failure is cited as proof that little can 
be expected from general or indiscriminate searching without clews as 
to probable places and times of introduction. A letter from Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, stated that specimens of the pest had been sent there 
from (iuincy, Illinois. From this clew the author was finally able to 
trace the introduction of the pest to infested nurseries in New Jersey, 
and from lists of Illinois jiurchasers obtained from New Jersey nursery- 
men it was learned that some 119 places and 14(> persons had been sup- 
plied with stock. 

Circular letters of warning and advice were sent out and a system 
of visitation begun that subjected all of tlie suspected localities to 
thorough ius])C(diou. Ninety eight localities and 113 orchards and nur- 
series had been visited at the date of writing and 2 additional jilacesof 
infestation found that increased the number reported to 17. 

In the various orchards visited, from one to several trees were found 
infested, and at Iticliview, Washington County, a few scales were found 
even upon Kiefer pears Avhich, as a variety, iiave been supjiosed to be 
entirely free from attack. No cases were found where the pest had 
been introduced by trade within the State. 

The an Jior believes it best to limit reconinieiulations of insecticides 
to a wlnUe-oil soap solution in which 2 lbs., or the soap are employed 
to each gallon of hot water, and (jiiotes the recommendations given in 
the bulletin of the Division of Entomology of this Dejiartmeut already 
mentioned. 

The San Jose scale in North Carolina, G. McGauthy {North 
Carolina St fi, JUtL pp, Jn-55, fufs. J), — This is a popular bulletin 
oil the San Jose scale giving a brief description 

of the insect, its life history, modes of dissemination, and reporting 7 

‘ U. S. l>ept Agr., liiv. of JCiitoinology Jiiil. 3, ii. ser. (E. S. R., 8, p. 500). 
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expei'iments made with whale-oil soap, a rosiu- whale-oil mixture, and 
the ^^Eoohester Sanitary Fluid as remedies. The well-known insect 
enemies of the scale are mentioned. 

The experimeiits showed that the whale-oil soap applied hot in the 
form of a spray killed from 96 to 98 per cent of the scales, while 
applied with a scrubbing brush it killed only about 70 to 80 per cent. 
The rosin wash used as a spray killed about 90 per cent. A mixture 
>f whale-oil soap and the ‘‘Eochester Sanitary Fluid” (1 lb. whale-oil 
soap, J gal. of the fluid, and 7 gals, of water) applied hot destroyed 
only 50 to 60 per cent. The sanitary fluid diluted with one volume of 
water did somewhat better work, but it is too expensive a remedy to 
be recommended* for general use. Diluted with five volumes of water 
and applied in the form of a spray and with a scrubbing brush it gave 
almost negative results. 

The use of hydroc.yanic-acid gas is recommended where it is prac- 
ticable. Infected nursery stock should be burned, for when once 
badly attacked it rarely makes vigorous trees. 

Formulas for whale-oil soap, the winter rosin wash, and hydrocyanic- 
acid gas, with the customary directions, are given. Then follows the 
text of the State law (Senate Bill 243), entitled ‘‘An act to prevent 
the introduction and dissemination of dangerous insect, fungus, and 
weed pests of crops” and of a paper regarding the same read before 
the Assembly. This mentions briefly the cotton boll weevil, the gypsy 
moth, the tobacco leaf miner, the San Josd scale, and pemfli yellows. 
Of the $400,000,000 damage done by insects and fungi in the United 
States, $2,000,000 is thonglit to be North Carolina’s share. 

The woolly aphis of the apple, J. M. Stedman {Minsouri 8ta. liul. 
35j figs. 6). — A popular account is hero given of tins insect 

{Schizoneura lanigera)^ its life history, habits, and injuries to orchards 
in Missouri. Aphelhms malij Pipiza radlcmuj ScymnuH ccrvicalis^ and 
Chrysopa sp. are mentioned as natural enemies, and experiments with 
tobacco dust, carbon bisulphid, and kerosene are recorded. Cages for 
laboratory studies of the root form of this insect are described and 
figured. 

In tlie experiments with carbon bisulphid 20 trees were treated on 
June 29 by injecting from 1 to 3 oz. of the liquid close to the crown 
of the tree. As a result, every tree was found within a month to be 
either wholly or partly dead. Every portion of the tree with which 
the bisulphid came in contact was killed. Later, August 25, 30 badly 
infested apple trees were treated with the same substance by injecting 
from 1 to 3 oz. from 1 to 2 ft. away from the crown. Five trees were 
treated with 1 oz. at the distance of 1 ft. from the tree on 3 sides, 5 trees^ 
received the same treatment except that the distance from the tree was 
2 ft., 5 trees received 2 injections on 2 sides at the distance of 1 ft. from 
the trunk, and 5 other trees the same treatment at a distance of 2 ft. 
In another lot of 5 trees, only 1 injection of 1 oz, was made at the 
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distance of 1 ft. In still another 5, the same amonnt^f fliMMMlMttiber 
of injections were made at the distance of 2 ft. As^. fWNiit it was 
found later that where the injections bad been made on ^iie side of tlta 
tree only, the insects upon the opposite side were iiotfeiHed. 

The author considers tobacco dust superior to anyifither insecticide. 
As a fertilizer it is worth all it costs and as an inse^ftiMde against 'tiie 
woolly aphis it is worth much more. In nurseries it may be placed iuk 
small trenc.hes dug along next to the rows of grafts, buds^ or small trees, 
and covered over. The application should be repeated each spring. 
In experiments with this remedy, in the case of large trees, the dirt 
was removed from n round the crown of each tree for a distance of about 
2 ft. and to a dejith of about 4 in. In the excavation thus made the 
tobacco dust was evenly distributed at the rate of 3 to 5 lbs. per tree 
and then covered over. This was in June. In August the same trees 
were given another supply of the dust and in October they were exam- 
ined. Only 2 out of 15 trees treated wore found to he still infested 
with the iijiliis. None of the trees died or were in any way injured by 
the dust. In a single season very badly infested 10-year-old apple trees 
were completely freed from the iiest. In another experiment 15 young 
bearing a])i)le trees were seh^cted and the tobacco dust applied in the 
same way in June and the treatment re])eated in August. In October 
they were examined and not a single w^oolly aiihis could be found. 

In setting out trees, it is advised that the roots be dipped in kerosene 
emulsion to kill whatevoi* aphides may be present, and that during the 
first season about a pound of tobacco dust be jdaced About the tree, 
increasing this amount emjh spring until the tree receives about 3 lbs. 
when (> years old. 

Kerosene emulsion is not considered an advisable remedy on account 
of the CNpeiise involved and the difficulty experieiuted in making it 
reach tlie a])hides beneath the large roots. 

The cucumber flea beetle as the cause of pimply potatoes, 
F. 0. SrEWART (AV/c Yorlc State Sta. But, J13j n. s., 
pi 7).— From observations made during 1894-^90, the author concludes 
that he has definitely determined the cause of the trouble known as 
pimply potatoes. Minute slender white grubs were found boring into 
the tubers, roots, and root stalks, which later pupated and appeared as 
the sm‘^11 black flea beetle {Gvepidodera [Bpitri,r) cavuMcris), 

Hitherto the larva^ of this insect lias been supposed to be a leaf 
miner, and the observations recorded here are of importance as adding 
considerably to the knowledge of its habits and life history. Owing to 
irregularities in the appearance of the disease, it was at fiiet thought 
that different varieties of jiotatoes were ditterently affected, but it was 
later found that slivers ^ without pim^ilcs occurred ou theHsame tuber, 
and it was concluded that m order to jiroduce a pimple the tuber must 
be attacked at a certain stage of its growth. 

* The name applied to the wound duo to the bormg of the grab. 
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A«^ a remedy for the trouble, protecting the foliage against the attacks 
of the adult beetles is suggested. This may be done by spraying 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture, to which a little Paris green has 
been added. 

The leaser apple leaf folder and the leaf crumpler, J. M. Steb- 
MAN {Missouri 8ta. Bui 36^ pp. 62-80^ figs. 6), — The author gives here 
a popular account of the damages committed by these two insects in 
Missouri during the years 1896 and 1896, of their life histories and 
habits, and of experiments undertaken to determine the best remedies. 
Belative to the life history,* he brings out the fact that in his breeding 
cages the insects emerged from the pupal condition uniformly earlier 
than they were found in the field. As to remedies against the leaf 
folder, he points out that its life history sliow^s that the most favorable 
time for attacking it is at the beginning of each of its three broods or 
before the larvae have folded the leaves. They then may be very 
economically destroyed by a spray made of lime and Paris green in 
tlie proportions of 1 lb. of the lime and 3 lbs. of the Paris green to 160 
gal. water. 

The leaf crumpler may be attacked with the same mixture just before 
the flowers open. In some of the experiments the trees were sprayed 
a second time just after the blossoms fell, witli a weaker mixture (173 
instead of 160 gal. water), but no particular advantage appeared to be 
derived from so doing. 

Remedies for insects and fungi, 0. W. Woodwokth {California 
8ta, Bui 115ypp. 15 ). — In this popular bulletin the author reduces the 
subject of remedies against insects and fungi to systematic form, bring- 
ing out prominently the fundamental i)riiiciple8 of economic entomology. 
The chief mistakes commonly made in the ai)plication of remedies are 
I)ointed out. 

The insects and fungi are divided into 7 classes according to their 
mode or places of activity and the proper remedies to be employed in 
each class noted. The classes are: (1 ) root feeding, (2) boring, (3) sap 
sucking, (4) defoliating insects, and (5) external, (0) local, and (7) pene- 
trating fungi. Remedies are also treated separately, as powders, gases, 
and washes or sprays. 

A table showing the ingredients of the common washes and sprays 
with their proportions calculated in percentages and for 6 and 40 gal. 
amounts is given. Another table shows the amounts of ]>otassium 
cyanid to be used on orange trees of varying heights. 

The common practice of using hydrocyanic- acid gas stronger for 
laige than small trees is declared to be without reasonable basis. The 
use of carbon bisulphid against root-eating insects is not considered 
advisable, since in order to kill the insects it is necessary to use the 
substance in amounts sufficient to injure the plants. 

In a supplement published March 9, 1897, a correction is made as to 
the amount of w ater given in a formula for a lime, salt, and sulphur 
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mixtare. Ten instead of 00 gal. was tlie amount intended. The 
proi)ortion8 are: Lime, 0 Ibs.j salt, 2 lbs.; sulphur, 3 lbs.; water, lOgik 
With this correction are added the following supplementary formulwi 
HilgarWs aniphid of potanh trash. — Caustic soda (98®), 1 lb. ; commar- 
cial potash, 1 lb. ; sulphur, 3 lbs. Boil together 1 hour and then add 
20 lbs. of whale-oil soap dissolved in hot water and boil a half boat. 
Dilute this mixture to 100 gal. and apply hot. 

Puree^H Bordeaux mixture. — Bluestone, 5 lbs,; lime, 10 lbs.; water, 
45 gal. Prepare in the same manner as other Bordeaux mixtuteiiU 
Excellent results have been obtained with this as a remedy for leaf- 
curl of the peach, 

VartH green and Pordeaux mixture. — Paris green may be stirred into 
the Bordeaux mixture in tlie usual ])roportion of 1 ;200. 

New Coccidii of the digestive tube of Myriapods, L. Lkgkr (Compt. Bmd. 

Acad SH. Parift, 1:4 (1S9?), Xo. 17, pp. 901-908), 

Descriptive notes on two Coccidae, T. D. A. Co(’KKKKll (A-’w/., SO {1897)y Ko. 
404, pp. lS-14), — LccnniodiufipiH vvU'ules and rulviuarUt iniannei'ahiliH are described.- 
Classification of the Ort':optera according to the characters of the digestive 
apparatus, L. lUmu ah {Compt. Iteiid. Acad. 8ci. Paris, 124 (7.9,97), Xo. 16,pp.SSlS8S), — 
The Ortlioptera are divided into two sii borders, Aeolotasia and Colotnsia, eharaoter- 
issed by the presence in the one and by the absence in tlie otlier of intestinal divor- 
tieiila. The number and disiiositioii of tlio Malpi^^bian tnl)e8 and the internal 
struetiire of the so-called gizzard permit of distinguishing the families Phasmidte, 
Forlicjulida*, JUattida*, ^lantida*, Acridiida*, Locustida^, and Gryllidje. The first two 
belong to the Acolotasia, the rest to the Colotasia. 

Changes in fauna due to man's agency, T. I). A. Oockkrell ( ATr/wre, 85 (1897), 
Xo. 1420, pp. 40:2, — The author takc‘8 liici exa!n])le from the distribution of 

Poeeida*. 

Evolution of Lepidoptera, C. M. von Lini>kn (piol. Centr. HI., 17 (1897), pp. t79-~ 
190, 213-r280 ; aim. in Jour. Poy. Micros. Hoc. {London'], 1S07, Xo. o,p. 201 ). — Adis* 
ciiHsion of Kimer’s work on the origin of the sjiecis of Lepidoptera. 

The biology of plant lice of the subfamilies, Aphididae and Pemphigidas, A. 
Mokdwilko (Arbeit. ZooL Lob. I'nir. llarschan, ISOG, pp. 28-140, iflustrated IRna- 
s/«w] ; ahs. in Zool. Centr. PI., 4 (1897), Xo. 7, pp. ':81-284). — The forms studied were 
Jthopalosiphum ribis, Aphis farfara , 1. pirsica . A.radicola n. 8i>., A. mali, A. hrassioai, 
Drijohins rohoris, Trama radids, Schizonenra corni. Pemphigus carnlescens, P. vhni, etc. 
The new species, A. radicola, is found in siiinmer on Pnmex crispns and an uudeter- 
niiued species of (fraina. It bears some resemblance to A. crattviji. 

How flowers attract insects, F. l^nATi:AU (Pul. Acad. Poij. Sci. Pelgique, ser. S, 
SO ( 1805), pp. 400-488 ; 32(1800), pp. 507-581, pi. 1 ; 88 (1807), pp. 17-41; aba. in Jour. 
Pop. Mi ros. Hoc. [London^, 1807, Xo. 2, p. 1:1; Xainnriss. Jinndsvhan, 12 (1897), No. 32, 
p. ^r>7)n— Experiments were made ebiefiy with Ihihlia vnriabilis, Lobelia erinuB, (En<h 
thera biennis, Delphinium ajacis, Jpomaa purpurea, Ceniaurea eganns, and Digitalia 
purpurea. Conclusions adveiso to those of Darwin are arri\ed at. In the case of 
the Composita^ the removal of the conspicuous ray tluwers had Utile effect in dimin- 
ishing the number of insects that visited them. Similar results were obtained with 
other flowers. Covering the fl«)wers with ]ea\ es had little effect. The author con- 
cludes that insects are attracted to llowors hy the sense of smell rather than fcy that 
of sight. He further found that the dilferent colors of llowers of the same species 
seemed equally attractive. 

The larval state of Hypoderma bovis, P. Kookpa aak (Tijdschr. Xederl. Dierk, 
Perein.j 2, $er., 5 (1890), pp. 29-84). 
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TfiHWiilritiln vitality, C. A. Wbitino (Amer. Nat,, SI (1897)t No, S€6, p, dSS),^ 
Larvie of Ephydra graoilU were taken f^om Great Salt Lake, kept for 10 days iu salt 
water, then washed in fresh water and transferred to a 3 per cent solution of for- 
malin, where at the expiration of 10 days 3 were still liviiiif. An instance in which 
the head and thorax of the orthopter, Stenophelmalus fasciatuaf lived for 9 days is 
also cited. 

Bigh-fiat netting, W. H. Harwood {Ent, SO (1897), No, 408, pp, US, 14S),--N 
lefense of the British mode of setting insects as against the continental mode. It 
is argued that British-set insects can be rea<lily relaxed and reset by continental 
colleoters, and that they require very few of them, whereas if the continental mode 
were adopted in England it would necessarily cause a great amount of labor in 
resetting insects in English cabinets. 

High-flat aettiiig, F. C. Warburg (Ent,, SO {1807), No, 406, pp, 45-47), 

Tranoformationa of some North Amerioan hawk moths, W. BbutenmCllur 
{Bui. Amor, Muo, Nat, Hist,, 8 {1896), pp, 891-209), 

The Amerioan cockroach (Feriplaneta americana) and the means of destroy- 
ing it, J. Ritzema Bos {Tijdsohr, Plan ten ziekten,, 2 {1896) pp, 22-27, flga, 5), 

Italian Coocidas of fruit trees, A. Berlese {Pt,I ex ltiv,paf, Veg,, 2 {189S),pp, 
106, pU, Sffigs, 46 ; Pt. II ex op. cit., 3 {1894), pp. 201, pU, 12; Pi, 111 ex op, cit, 4-5 
{1896), pp, 477, ph. 12,figH. 200; aba, in Jour, Boy. Microa. Soc, [Xondon], 1897, No. 2, 
p, 121), — A detailed morphological account of the insects is given. 

Wintering bees, A. Crausse {Rapporta Preliminairea Congrh Internat. ffAgr,, 
Bruxelles, 1895, pp. 567-673).— Kn article made up of 2 )ractical general remarks on the 
subject. Colonies should be at least 5,000 strong, have a fertile and young queen, 
and be provided with as much as 12 to 15 kg. of stores at the beginning of winter. 
Detective colonies should be united. Feeding should be done with good honey or 
sugar sirup, which should be liquid and covered. If not covered, its hydrometric 
properties will cause it to take up moisture from the hives or it will sjioil and give 
rise to dysentery. The hive should be well ventilated and off the ground. The bees 
should be quiet during cold weather. Water and pollen are consumed in large 
quantities in spring and the bees should be aided in obtaining them. 

The optic lobes of the bee's brain in the light of recent neurological 
methods, F. C. Kenyon {Amer. Nat., 31 {1897), No, 365, pp. 369-377, pi, 1), — Essen- 
tially a paper submitted to the American Morphological Society. 

The optic lobes of the bee's brain, F. C. Kenyon (Science, n. aer,, 5 (1897), No, 
115, pp. 429, 45^).— Abstract of a paper submitte<l to the American Morphological 
Society at its Boston meeting, 1896. The number of neural elements taking jiart in 
the transmission of visual stimuli to the central ])ortion of the brain as well as the 
fiber tracts into which they are gathered are noted. 

Silkworm microbe, L. Macchiati (Bui. Soc. Ital,, 1896, pp. 292-297 ; aha, in Jour, 
Roy. Microa. Soc, [London], 1897, No. S,p,238). — Strcptococoua paaiorianua is identified 
with the earlier descri bed S, homhycea. 

Silk producing Lepidoptera, A. Wailly (Ent., 30 (1897), No. 405, pp. 39-44 ). — 
This is continued from volume 39, p. 35G, of the Journal cited, and deals with 
European and American species of Attacus, Saturnia, Bombyx, Telea, Platysamia, 
Callosamia, Phylosamia, Actias, Hyperchiria, and Eucheira. 

Ghrowth of silkworms, Luciani and Lo Monaco (Atti It. Acoad. Lined, 6 (1897), 
pp, 165-162; aba. in Jour. Boy. Microa, Soc. [London], 1897, No. 3, p. 201). — A study of 
the increase of the nitrogenous content of silkworms in its relation to nutrition at 
different stages. 

A buffalo gnat new to the United States, T. D. A. Cockerell {Ent. Newa, 8 
(1897), No. 5, p, 100). — Swanns of gnats that have been identified as Simnlium ovhra- 
ceum Walk, were seen on the campus of the New Mexico Agricultural College June 
25, 1895. 

The fowl tick, R. Helms (Jour. Bureau Agr. W. Australia, 4 (1897), No, 4, pp,1154- 
1168). 
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The apple worm (Carpooapsa pomouella) and means for its preTentiOB#1|« 

Ritzkma Bos (Tijd$chr. PlanUnziekien,, S {189Ct)fpp. 5S-74jfig8, 16). 

Asparagus pests, V. H. Ohittkndkn (Jnier. Jgr., 59 {1897), No. ^5,pp. 783, figs. 
4). — From the U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 189b. 

The cankerworm, C. M. Weed {^Ncw Hampshire Sla. Bui. 44, pp. SS-41ffig8. 7). — 
The cankerworms ( A nisopieryx pomeiaria and Paleacrita rernata) are noted as injurious 
during 1897, and after a few liistorical referenoos, dating back to 1797, the life his- 
tory of tlic insects, their enemies, and the well-known remedies for it, such as the 
use of Kaupcnleim or dcndrolene, spraying with Paiis green and kerosene emulsion, 
are discussed. 

The celery fly (Tephritis onopordinis) {Jour. Eort., 49 {1897), No. 36SS,p, 898; 
reprint from Bd. Agr. [London^ Leaflet 35). — The remedies noted are burning of 
affected plants; keeping down thistles, etc. ; pinching affected leaves at beginning} 
the application of finely powdered soot or June over plants while dew isdB to pits'* 
vent Hies from laying their eggs, or a mixture of soot and lime at the rate of 1 bo. of 
lime to 8 of soot ; and spraying with paraffin and soap mixtures (1 qt. of paraffin oil 
to 1 lb. of soft soap and 10 gal. of water). 

The carrot fly {Bd.Agr. [1 ondon] Leaflet 38, pp.3, figs. 4 ; reprint from Jour. Bd. 
Agr. [Yvondow],.? {1807), No. 4, pp. 300-303). 

Harmful and harmless garden moths {Join. Hort., 49 {1807), No. 3536, pp. 
394, 9.0).— Several of the common sphinx moths of England are mentioned. 

Onion maggot {Canadian TIort., 30 {1897), Ko. 4, pp. 158-100). 

The peach tree borer, W. G. .Ioiinson {Amer. (lard., 18 {1807), No. 121, p. 275, 

fig. 1). 

The San Josd scale and some other insect pests, C. F. IUkeu {Alabama Col- 
lege Sta. Bui, 77, pp. 27-34). — This is a brief ]»o)mlar compiled bulletin noting the 
kind of trees attacked by the insect, its modes of dissemination, its destriictiveneBS, 
and what to do about it, and has the obj<‘ct in vie\\ of w.arning the fruit growers of 
Alabama. Rigid measures of exclusion to prevent the further introduction of the scale 
into the State and the burning of infected stock already within it are recommended. 

The tomato worm, grape leaf hojipers, and cabbage worms are very briefly men- 
tioned. 

Insects injurious to squashes, I, .1. B. Smith {Amer. Agr. {mid. ed.), 59 {1897), No. 
23, p. 68 J, figs. 2). — Notes on the striped beetle, cutworms, and larva of a fly that 
attacks the seed. 

The willow leaf beetle (Chrysomela (Phratora) vitellinae), (k Staes {Tijdeohr. 

rianieuziekien., 2 {1896), pp. 92-103). 

Diseases and enemies of the vine in Algeria, K. Eu ii {Bapporta JWUminairea 
,7‘‘ Congrh Iniernat. dlAgr., Bruxelles, 1805, pp. 833-837).— Vhet animal (‘iiemies noted 
are the {Melolontha vulgaris), lar^J^• of insects, ph;y lloxera, and grass- 

hoppers. The remedies roconimended are gathering and burning infe sted portions 
of plants, where this method is ai»plicable, and the use of carbon bisulphid and oils. 

FOODS— ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Dietsury studies with reference to the food of the negro in Ala- 
bama in 1895 and 1896, W. O. Atm ateh and 0. J). Woods {U. S. 

Dept. Agr.y Office of Mpperimatt Stations Uul. pp, 69, pis, 2, dgm. 1). 

With the cooperation of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial institute 
and the Mechanical College of Alabama 20 dietary studies of 18 negro 
families were made. Some of the families lived in and near the village 
of Tuskegee, but the majority were on plantations 2 to 9 miles distant 
The region is on the edge of the so-called “ Black Belt.^^ While the 
negroes in the village show to a greater or less extent the influence of 
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the Tnskegee Institute, those in the country live in a very primitive 
way and are believed to be fair representatives of a large class of 
negroes in this and other regions. They live usually in log cabins con- 
taining 1 or 2 rooms, and the house furnishings, clothing, and cooking 
are of the simplest kind. The food consists largely of corn meal, fat 
pork, and molasses. Wheat flour and vegetables are used to some 
•extent, and occasionally a little beef, mutton, or poultry is eaten. Rais- 
ing cotton is the principal industry, and mortgaging the crop is a very 
common practice. 

The purpose of the studies was to ascertain something of the food 
and nutrition of typical negro families and to compare the results with 
similar studies made in other regions. The methods followed were 
those described in Bulletin 21 of this Office (E. 8. R., 7, p. 148). A 
number of Alabama foods were analyzed and the composition of the 
others was computed from standard tables. 

In the opinion of the authors there would be no serious error in 
assuming that the quantities of food purchased represented the amounts 
eaten, and this was done. Tables are given showing in full the results 
of the dietary studies. The following table gives the quantities and 
cost of food per man per day, with the fuel value and nutritive ratio: 


Jiesnlts of dietary studies — composition and cost of food per man per day. 



Cost. 

Pro- 

tein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

1 Fuel 
value. 

Nutritive 

ratio. 

Negroes in the Tuskegee region. 

Farmer’s family 

Cents. 
2. 25 

drams. 

31 

drams. 

27 

drains. 1 
304 1 

Calories. 
1,625 
1, 800 

1:11.8 

1)0 

4. 00 

26 

83 

225 

1 : 15. 9 

I)o 

4. 00 

1 

33 

99 

214 1 

1, 935 

1 . 13. 3 

Fanner’s family, sninmor 

3.00 

44 

- 

372 

2, 240 

' lJll.4 

Farmer’s family, winter 

3. 50 

35 

60 ' 

389 1 

2,295 

1:15.0 

Average 

3. 35 

39 

1 58 

880 1 

2,265 

1:13 2 

Farm manager’s family 

». 50 

49 

138 1 

255 

2, 535 1 
2, 790 1 

1 ; 11. 7 

Farmer’s family 

5. 25 

49 

119 1 

362 

1 : 12. 9 

Sawmill lahorer's family, siinimer 

0 25 j 

50 

85 1 

429 1 

2, 790 

1 : 10. 5 

Sawmill laborer’s family, winter 

6.(M) 

58 

118 

390 i 

2,932 

1:11.3 

Average 

5.49 1 

58 

101 

409 

2, 860 

1:11.1 

Farmer's family 

4.50 

54 

85 

458 

2, 890 

l:12.’i 

Do : 

K 25 

71 

12(1 

432 

3, 230 

1 : 10. 1 

rinntation liaiid’s family 

6.25 

52 

182 

324 

8, 235 

1 14.2 

Farmer’s family 

H.00 

52 

120 

407 

3, 245 

1:14.2 

Do 

9 75 

92 

124 

425 

3, 270 

1: 7.7 

Carpenter’s family 

Woinar farmer’s family 

16.75 

97 

148 

558 

4, 060 

1: 9.2 

7. 00 

77 

181 

649 

4, 195 

1.12 3 

Farmer’s family 

8.50 

86 

141 

627 

4, 235 

1:11 0 

D.» 

10. 25 

80 

269 

518 

4, 955 

1:14.1 

Cotton plantation laborer’s family I 

11.25 

90 

252 

666 

5, 480 

1 : 12. 5 

Do 

12.25 

93 

283 

649 

5,670 

1 : 13. 9 

verage of all 

6.57 

62 

132 

436 

3, 270 

1:11.8 


The influence of education was shown to be very marked. The 
negroes in and near Tuskegee lived in much more comfortable circum- 
stances than those in the country, and their diet was more abundant 
and varied. 
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‘^The negro dietaries show on the average a liberal allowance of ftiel ingredients 
in the food as measured by the fuel values. Hut the quantities of protein are 
extremely small, in general from one-half to two-thirds the amounts whioh the 
standards call for and which are actually found in the food of well-to-do and well- 
nourished people of different classes in the United States and in Europe. The nutri- 
tive ratios of the negro dietaries are ver^ wide as eoinpared with those of both the 
dietary standards and the actual dietaries of people who are ordinarily assumed to 
be well nourished.’’ 

Dietary studies at the Maine State College in 1895, W. H. 

Jordan ( JJ, S, Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Eul, 37, PP. 
57 ). — Dietary studies were conducted at the college boarding house in 
which the attempt was made to control to some extent the source and 
supply of animal foods. The object of this was to compare high and 
low cost foods as the source of protein ‘^with special attention to the 
influence of the free use of milk as a low-cost animal food upon the 
character and cost of the dietary.” The author points out that milk is 
a very nutritious and inexi)eiisive article of diet, yet the fact is not 
generally recognized that its liberal use in the dietary is economical. 
The opinion is prevalent that the abundant use of milk does not 
diminisli the quantity of other foods consumed. 

Five dietary studies were made. The first was under ordinary con- 
ditions. In the second the protein was derived from expensive sources, 
I. c.j liigh-priced meats, fish, and poultry; in the third protein was 
derived from cheap sources, i. c., low-priced meats, milk, and beans; 
in the fourth and fifth no departure was made from the ordinary con- 
ditions, except in the amount of milk supplied, in the fourth the milk 
supjdy being limited and in the fifth very abundant. The methods 
followed in making the investigation were practically those described 
in Bulletin 21 of this Office (E. S. R., 7, p. 148). A number of foods 
were analyzed in connection with the dietary studies. The composi- 
tion of the others was computed from standard tables. 

Tables are given which show the kind and amount of food purchased, 
wasted, and eaten and its cost, comi)Osition, and fuel value. The 
results are briefly summ(»d up as follows: 


liesultH of dietary Hiudies—food eaten ptr man per day. 



Trotein. 

Fat. 

Carbohy- 

drates. 


Qramg. 

dram 8 

OratnH. 

First dietary: TJatial food supply 

132 

147 

751 

Second dietary : (JoHtly meata , milk limited 

112 

1G4 

617 

Third dietary . Milk in aimndunee, other protein leaHcuHtlv. 

Fourth dietary: Milk aupply limited 

Filth dietary: Milk supidy unlimited 

112 

106 

530 

131 

181 

579 

120 

184 

436 


Fuel 

value. 


Oaloriee. 

4.990 
4. 105 
3, 620 
4,595 

8.990 


The average daily cost per man of the food purchased for the 6 dietary 
stndies was 26 cts., 34 cts., 2C cts., 27 cts,, and 25 cts., respectively. The 
results are discussed in detail. 
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AntoDg the oonolasions drawn were the following: 

The freer nee of milk did not, as is supposed by some to be the case, increase the 
gross weight of -food eaten. The extra amount of milk consumed replaced other 
animal foods to a nearly corresponding extent in the first trial and caused a proper* 
tionate diminution in the consumption of vegetable foods in the second study, 

''The actual quantity of water-free nutrients eaten diminished rather than increased 
when more milk was supplied. This is in marked contrast to the apparent effect of 
* the free use of maple sirup, which was accompanied by a notably large consumption 
of nutrients. 

"In both trials the increased consumption of milk had the effect of materially nar- 
rowing the nutritive ratio of the dietary, a result which appears to be generally 
desirable. 

"The dietaries in which milk was more abundantly supplied were somewhat less 
costly than the others and at the same time were fully as acceptable. 

"These results indicate that milk should not be regarded as a luxury, but as an 
economical article of diet, which families of moderate income may fireely purchase as 
a probable means of improving the character of the dietary and of cheapening the 
cost of their supply of animal foods.” 

The influence of beer on the nitrogen metabolism of healthy 
men, E. B. Bertels {Zur Frage ilber den Einfluse des Bieres avf die 
Stiokstoffmetamorphose hei gesunden Menschen. Inaug. Biss. Dorpatjl897; 
abs, in Ckem. Ztg,^ 21 (1897) j JVo. 37 y Repert^ p, 105). — The author made 
a number of experiments with healthy men to determine the influence 
of beer on the metabolism of nitrogen. When beer was consumed the 
excretion of nitrogen diminished noticeably and quite rapidly. The 
quantity of urine increased, while the specific gravity diminished. 
The author concludes that beer should be regarded not only as an 
alcoholic beverage, but also (on account of the nutritive material which 
it contains) as a food. The lactic and acetic acids and bitter principle 
from hops m beer exert a favorable influence on digestion. 

The composition of cooked fish, Catherine 1. Williams (Jour. 
Chem. Soc. [London\^ 71--72 (1897), No. 415^pp. 649-653).— author 
reports an investigation of the composition of 27 samples of cooked 
fish and 1 sample of oysters. The fish included among others fresh 
and salt herring, sardine, California salmon, eel, mackerel, fresh and 
salt cod, halibut, and soles. They were prepared as for the table by 
cooking in boiling water, the salt fish being soaked in cold water before 
cooking. When cold the head, bones, and such portions of the skin of 
the fish as would ordinarily be rejected at the table were removed, 
weighed, crushed in a mortar, and boiled in distilled water, the water 
evaporated to constant weight, and the residue taken as gelatin. The 
nutrients, water, gelatin, and waste in the fish as served at the table 
were recorded. Ultimate analyses, including sulphur and phosphorus, 
and proximate analyses of the samples were made. The heat of com- 
bustiou was calculated and also determined directly with a Thomson 
calorimeter. 

An interesting feature of the results is the somewhat high percentage 
of reducing substances reckoned as glucose ’’ which the author found. 
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This ranged from 2.17 i>er cent in the case of smelt to 17.59 per cent in 
salt herring and 18.32 per cent in oysters. The reducing substances 
were determined by removing the fat in the samples with petroleum 
ether and digesting the fish powder with hydrochloric acid on a water 
bath in a flask with a reflux condenser. The solution was filtered, 
treated with basic lead ac^etatc, and a current of sulphur dioxid passed 
tlirougli the filtered liquid to precipitate any lead. The solution was 
filtered and concentrated at 100^ O. and a little washed alumina added 
until it was no longer dissolved. The solution was again filtered, 
evaporated to dryness on a water bath, treated with boiling alcohol, 
filtered, and the alcohol distilled oft*. The residue was dissolved in 
water, decolorized by boiling with animal charcoal and a few drops of 
milk of lime, filtered, and titrated with Fehling’s solution. 

Alfalfa, or lucern: Its chemical life history, I, d. A. Widtsoe 
( Utah Sfa. Bui. 18j pp. 75, dgms. 12 ). — The author gives analyses of a 
number of sainjfies of alfalfa — whole i>lant, leaves, stalks, and flowers, 
of the first, second, and third crop — and of first, second, and third crop 
alfalfa hfiy. The relative value of the difterent i)arts of the plant from 
dift'ereiit cro])H is discussed, as well as the pro])er time of cutting alfalfa 
hay. 

The following conclusions are drawn: The total dry matter of the 
alfalfa crop increases up t(» the time the tops die down. The greatest 
gains in dry matter occur during the week between budding and 
medium bloom. Later the gains are insignificant. The total amount 
of iiitrogeinfree extract increases up to the time the tops die down, 
though the relative amount diminishes as the plants grow older. Both 
tlie total and relative amounts of crude fiber increase until the jilants 
die down, the formation being most raiiid daring the flowering ])eriod. 
The total <juantity of albuminoids increases up to the first week of full 
flowering and dec.reases after this time. The iierceiitage of albuminoids 
is greatest in the young plants and decreases as the plants grow older. 
Tlie nonalbuniinoiil nitrogenous comiiounds are rapidly converted into 
albuminoids at the time of budding. The feeding value of the alfalfa 
croji does not diminish from the period of budding to that of full 
flowering. 

To obtain the largest yield of dry matter and albuminoids alfalfa 
should be cut not earlier nor later than the iirst week of early flowering. 
This in most cases will be 2 or 3 weeks after the flower buds first 
appear. The first, second, and third croiis have about the same food 
value, pound for pound. When the alfalfa flowers begin to appear the 
stalks constitute about 50 or 00 jier cent and the leaves 40 or 50 per 
cent of the whole ])lant. At the usual time of cutting alfalfa leaves 
contain one third or more of the total dry matter of the crop. The 
leaves contain one-third to one-fourth as much crude fiber as the stalks 
and 2 or 3 times as much albuminoids. 

The digestibility of castor-bean meal from which the poison 
has been removed, O. Kellner, A. Kohler, W. Zielstorff, and 
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F. Barnstbin {Landtv. Vers. Stat.y47 {1896% An experi- 

ment was made with 2 steers to determine the digestibility of castor* 
bean meal with the poison removed^ which was added to a ration of 
chopped straw in amounts varying from 1 kg. to 3 kg. per day. The 
coefficients of digestibility were found to be low, ])robably owing to the 
large percentage of seed coat in the meal. It was eaten readily and no 
bad effects were observed. Very little of any other constituent except 
protein was digested. The authors suggest that a more digestible feed- 
ing stuff* could be prepared from castor beans, since the seed coat could 
be easily removed. Owing to the extremely poisonous properties of 
castor beans only meal should be used in feeding experiments which is 
guaranteed to be free from poison, and even in this case the precaution 
should be taken to feed it in small quantities to some small animal 
before it is fed to stock. 

The effects of consuming the daily food at one time or at inter- 
vals, F, VON GEKUATiDT {Arch, gesam. Physiol, ( Pfliiger]^ 6r) {1896), No, 
11-^12, pp, 611-6^0 ), — A number of experiments were made with a dog. 
In some cases the daily food was consumed at one meal ; in others it 
was divided into portions and taken at intervals. The nitrogen of the 
income and outgo was determined. Among the conclusions was the 
following: When the daily ration is taken in several portions at inter- 
vals the organism retains more nitrogen than when it is consumed at 
one time, although the digestion and intestinal absorption are practi- 
cally the same in both cases. 

The former method of feeding is therefore to be preferred to the 
latter. 

Slaughter experiments of the Gorman Agricultural Society in 
1896 {Arh, (lent, landw, Ges,, 1896, No. 18, pp. 80; abs. in Milch Ztg.,25 
{1896), pp, 681-681), — Slaughter tests with different breeds of cattle, B, 
Martiny (])p. 1-72), — A feeding experiment was made with 3 lots of cattle. 
The lirst consisted of 30 Shorthorns, the second of 30 Simmenthalers, 
and the third of 28 Dutch steers. The cattle were fed for about 5 
months. They were given at lirst a ration consisting of palm-nut meal, 
cotton seed meal, wheat chaff', dried beet chips, a little molasses, meadow 
hay, and barley straw {a>d libitum). After a short time beet leaves were 
substituted lor the barley straw. During the latter part of the exper- 
iment the ration was increased and some potato slumi) added. The 
animals were weighed at frequent intervals. The details of food con- 
sumed and gains made are given in tabular form. The cattle were 
slaughtered and the meat cut up and judged. [The method of cutting 
up the carcasses is not the same as that followed in this country.] 

The author concludes that none of the breeds of cattle used could be 
regarded as making greater or more satisfactory gains than theothers^" 
and that the size of the animal or the gams made do not furnish a 
means of judging the value of the carcass. The experiment indicates 
the need of more extended work along these lines. 

The value of the flesh of fattened pigs, B. Berter (pp. 73-80). — ^A 
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Hlnujsbter test was made with 13 crossbred Berkshire pigs with consid- 
erable Meiseii blood, all from one litter, and 2 crossbred Berkshire 
pigs without Meiseii blood. Part of the pigs were castrated much later 
than the other. Several of the sows were spayed. The pigs were fwl 
under the same conditions from birth. They were fattened and slaugh- 
tered when about 10 months old. 

The results of the experiment confirm the opinion that crossbred 
swine with a large iiercentage of English blood are not unfitted for the 
production of a desirable quality of meat. Spaying had no effect on 
the growth or quality of the meat. 

Experiment to compare the feeding value of dried grains and 
other home-made fodders with that of linseed cake, Milne ( Trans. 
Highland and Agh Soc. kSootlandy 5. ser,^ 7 (1S95) pp. 459-dhi)), — Three 
tests were made at Mains of Jiaithers to compare dried brewers’ grains 
and similar jiroducts with linseed cake. 

The first test was made with 3 lots of 8 Irish heifers about 2 years 
old. Each lot >\as fed about 60 lbs. of rutabagas per head, daily. 
In addition lot 1 was fed 6 lbs. of linseed cake, lot 2 3 lbs. each of dried 
brewers’ grains and decorticated (*otton-seed cake, and lot 3 clover and 
rye grass bay ad llhiiiun. The test lasted 14 weeks. Lot 1 gained 1.4 
lbs., lot 2 l.r>4 lbs., and lot 3 0.93 lb, ])er liead daily. 

The second test was made with 3 lots of 4 Irish steers, and lasted 10 
weeks. All the steers were fed 00 lbs. of ruta bagas, and in addition 
Jotl was given 0 lbs. of linseed cake, lot 2 0 lbs. of dried brewers^ 
grains, and lot 3 3 lbs. each of decorticated cotton seed cake and bar- 
ley Imiii per head i>er day. Lot 1 made a daily average gain of 1.95 
lbs., lot 2 of 2.08 lbs., and lot 3, of 2.00 lbs. per head. 

The third test was made with 41 Irish steers divided into 5 lots of 8 
eacli and 1 lot of 4. Lots 1 to were fed 30 lbs. of yellow turnips per 
head per day and oat straw ad libitum. In addition lot 1 was fed lin- 
seed cake; lot 2 wet brewers’ grains, decorticated cottonseed cake^ 
and linseed cake; lot 3 dried brewers’ grains and decorticated cotton- 
seed cake; lot 4 dried bnnvers’ grains (sjieeial); and lot 5 meat meal, 
barley, and linseed cake. The various grain rations were so arranged as 
to contain approximately equal quantities of nitrogenous material and 
fat, and 8 lbs. per head daily were fed. Lot 0 was fed barley bran and 
oat straw. The test Instead 4 months. The composition and cost of the 
feeding stufi's are given. Lot 1 gained on an average 31.5 lbs. ])er head 
l>er mouth, lot 2 33 lbs., lot 3 23.5 lbs., lot 4 35 lbs., lot 5 34 lbs., and 
lot 0 30.5 lbs. 

Feeding with linseed cake was found to be the most expensive, the 
average coat being $1.38 per head per week. The lot fed with the 
special dried brewers’ grains was fed the cheapest, the cost being 93 
cts. per head per week. 

The (jouclusion is reached that there is no special value in linseed 
cake as compared with other concentrated feeding stuffs, and that 
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Other and the less exjtensive feeding stnffg produce as satisfactory 
gains, and at the same time the animals are in as good condition. 

Invostigatioti of the metabolism of matter and energy of 
steers on a maintenance ration, O. Kellneb et al ( Landw. Vera. 
Stat., 47 {1896), pp. 275-331 ). — Two experiments were made with full- 
grown Bavarian steers to study the metabolism of matter and energy 
on a maintenance ration. This work is regarded by the authors as pre- 
liminary to a series of investigations on the metabolism of steers under 
various condition's. 

In experiment 1, which was made with steer A, a daily ration of 8.5 
kg. good meadow bay was fed ; and in experiment II, which was made 
with steer B, a daily ration of 5 kg. of oat straw and 4 kg. of the same 
hay used in experiment I was fed. The food, urine, feces, and respira- 
tory products were analyzed. The respiratory products were measured 
by the Pettenkofer apparatus. The analytical methods and apparatus 
were the same as those used by Kiihn ' in his experiment ijith steers. 
For some time before the experiment proper was begun the steers were 
fed the same ration under similar conditions, to accustom them to it. 
After a preliminary period of 6 days, the experiment lasted 16 days. 
Five days of this period (not consecutive) were siient in the respiration 
ajiparatus. The analytical data are given in full in tabular form. The 
coi^ilicients of digestibility of the feeding stulfs were as follows: 


Covffidenta of iHgentihiUUj. 



Dry 

Organic 

Crude 


Crude 

Nitrogen- 

(’rude 


matter. 

matter. 

protein 


tat. 

extract. 

fiber. 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Pet cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Mewlow lisy 

04 9 

07.1 

60 6 

73.5 

61.0 

70.3 

6^1.8 

Oat atra'w 

05 1 

66.2 

2.2 

42.1 

28.7 

55.6 

62 4 


The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon was as 
follows : 

Balance of income and ouigoof nitrogen and carbon. 



Nitrogen 

Carbon. 


In food 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces 

(lain -f 
or 

loss — . 

In food. 

In 

urine. 

In i'eoes. 

In respi- 
ratory 
prod- 
ucts. 

Gain + 
or 

loss — . 

K\|k iiiiieiit 1* 8 5 kg 

Oram$. 

Orame 

Oratnu. 

Orame. 

Oraim. 

Grams 

drams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

lia.>.26kg water 
Ex])enment II 4 kg 
bay 5 kg straw, 40 

116 2 

61 3 

48 7 

+ 62 

i 

3, 354. 6 

210 4 

1,207.0 

1,810.0 

+1*27.2 

gm salt, 2621 kg 
water 

77.1 

46 6 

45.1 

i 

~ 14. 6 

3, 554.2 

169.1 

1,600.1 

2, 011.6 

—126.6 



From the balance of nitrogen and carbon the authors calculate that 
steer A gained 0.039 kg. protein and 0.139 kg. fat, and that steer B 


« Landw. Vers. Stat., 44 (1894), pp. 257-681 (E. S. R., 6, p. 72). 
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lost 0.091 kg. protein and 0.102 kg. fat. The fuel value of the food, 
urine, and foces was determined by the bomb calorimeter. A consider* 
able portion of the crude fiber and ether extract of the food and feces 
was ]>repared and the fuel value determined. It was found that the 
fuel value of crude fiber and ether extract was somewhat different in 
the materials prepared from the two sources. Taking into account 
these values and previous work, the fuel value of digestible crude fiber 
was calculated to be 4.219 calories, of ether extract 8.322 calories, and 
of* nitrogen-free extract 4.232 calories per gram. 

Taking into account the fuel value of food and excretory products, 
and of the gain or loss of body tissue, the balance of income and 
outgo of energy in the t wo experiments was determined. (The balance 
is not complete, since the author did not measure the energy liberated 
as heat or used for external muscular work.) The fuel value of these 
factors was as follows: 


Fuel value S' fond aeiualhj eonsuwed, excretory produeh, and Hnnue yained and lost in 

expn'imenU with aieerH. 


I lucomc. I Outgo. 


1 


Krporiiiieiit 1 • | Caloriet. Oalories. 

Mradov liny gin.) 32, 177. 3 i 

rVcoH gill ) I 11,750 3 

Urino, dry uiattw (033.7 gin.) I i 1, 945 0 

M<'tluui (158.4) ' 

tiMMun (31) gin ) I 

Fatty tiHHUogaiucd (131) gin.) 


T<»tal outgo iitul Htorod uiatcnal 
Halaiu'o 


Kx)>oriin<'nt 11: 

Moadow hay (3,491 gm.) 

Oat Mtraw {4,li0 gm.) 

Focom (3,080 gm ) 

I’riiio, dry in.ittm' (.■»12..5 gm.) . 

^lothuu (i74 7 gm.) 

Protoin tissuo from body . 

Fatty tisHiio Iroin lM)dy 


Total outgo, 
iiulanco 


14, H42. 8 


1.'), 420. 4 
18 .>08 0 


40.5 3 

ooy 0 


10, 729. 1 


2, 098 2 
220.6 
l,320.r) 


17, 334.5 


14 570. 1 
1, 549. 4 
2. 314 1 


18, 439 G 


From their own experiments, ami from experiments by Kiihii, the 
authors calculate tliat for sicers 24,000 calories of energy ])cr day per 
f,(M)0 kg. live weight are nccessiiry for niainteiiancc, and that the untri 
tive elements of hay of fair quality and similar feeding stnfis furnish 
about 3..') calories p«‘r gram. 

Feeding for beef, K. K. Lloyd ami .J S. Moouk {Mississippi Sta. 
liul. ,v.v, pp. ir>7-l(!G). — An experiment divided into 2 periods was 
made with 30 Texas and 28 native steers to test the value of shredded 
corn fodder and jack licaii {t'anaralid ensi/on)i is), and to compare them 
with rations of ordinary hays ami cotton seed meal. The Texas steers, 
3 and 4 years old, were diviiled into (5 lots of .5 each; and the natives, 
2 and 3 years old, were divided into 4 lots of 3 each and 2 lots of 2 each. 
The Texas steers wei-e dehorned. Foi' 3 mouths before the test they 
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bad beeu pastured and fed cotton-seed meal in addition. The native 
steers had been fed in a pen. The first period began Hovember 21 and 
continaed 44 days. The lots of Texas steers are numbered 1 to 6, 
inclusive, and the lots of natives 7 to 12, inclusive. The following 
rations were fed: 

Lots 1 and 7, shredded corn fodder^ cottou'seed meal, and silage. 

Lots 2 and 8, shredded corn fodder^ cotton-seed meal, silage, and jack bean 
meal. 

Lots 8 and 9, crabgrass hay and cotton-seed meal. 

Lots 4 and 10, crabgrass hay, eotton-sc^ed meal, and jack bean meal. 

Lots o and 11, cowpea hay and cotton-seed mt^al. 

Lots d and 12, red clover hay and cotton-seed meal. 

Analyses of the feeding stuffs are given. The average weight of the 
Texas steers at the beginning of the trial was 704.8 lbs., and of the 
natives 445.4 lbs. Lots 1 and 7 made a daily gain of 1.07 lbs., while 
lots 2 and 8, fed jack-bean meal in place of part of the cotton seed 
meal, gained only 0.53 lb. per day. Lots 3 and 9 gained 1.57 lbs. daily, 
while lots 4 and 10, receiving a similar ration with jack bean in addi- 
tion, gained only 0.77 lb. I^ots 5 and 11, receiving cowjiea hay, gained 
1.37 lbs. daily, wiiile lots 6 and 12, fed red clover hay, gained 2.63* lbs. 

The second period, which began immediately after the close of the 
first period, covered 32 days in the case of the Texas steers and 12 days 
with the natives, when the lots were considered ready for market. The 
grain ration fed was the same as in the first period. The lots which 
had been fed com fodder and silage were given crab grass instead, and 
vice versa. The lots which had been fed cowpea hay and clover hay 
received larger (juan titles of cotton seed meal, otherwise the ration was 
unchanged. In this iieriod lots 1 and 7 made an average daily gain of 
0.77 Ih., lots 2 and 8 of 0,48 lb., lots 3 and 9 of 1.3 lbs., and lots 4 and 
10 of 1.02 lbs. With a heavier grain ration lots 5 and 11 made an aver- 
age daily gain of 2.18 lbs. and lots 6 and 12 of 0.98 lb. The increased 
grain ration ‘‘ was evidently greater than the animals were able to assimi- 
late, though none of them showed any indications of scouring or other 
digestive trouble.” 

Tlie following conclusions were reached : Sliredded corn fodder should 
be mixed with silage or other similar feed to make it more palatable. It 
is inferior to crab grass, peavine, or red clover hay, though the fact that 
it is cheaper compensates in part for the difference in feeding value. 
Cowpea liay is uot equal to red clover hay, which gave the most iirofit- 
able gains. Jack-bean meal was not eaten with relish by the animals, 
and in the author^s opinion is so indigestible as to be worthless. 

Fattening calves, O. d. V. {Orgaan Ver, Oudleer, Ryles, handwhouw- 
school, 9 {1897), Ko, 2,pp. 8-11 ). — ^An experiment was made with 4 calves, 
A, B, 0, and D, to find a substitute for whole milk which would be 
cheaper and give as good results. It has been found that (‘entrifugal 
skim milk did not give good results. Calves A, B, and C were fed 
<3olostrum for 8 days and then skim milk for about 3 weeks. The author 
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found that the feces did not vary in composition after the first 2 or 8 
days. 

At the beginning of the test proper calf A was about 7 weeks old 
and calves B and 0 about 6 weeks old. The test was divided into 6 
l)eriod8 of about 8 days each. In the first, third, and fifth periods the 
daily ration consisted of 16 kg. of skim milk. In the second period 
sufficient whole milk to ffirninli 300 gm. of fat was substituted for a part 
of the skim milk. In the fourth imriod 300 gm. of potato starch was 
added to the skim milk. In the case of calf 1) the test was divided 
into 3 periods of about 8 days each. In the first and third periods 
whole milk was fed and in the second period whole milk and potato 
starch. The calf was about 0 weeks old at the beginning of the test. 

The urine and feces were carefully collected and analyzed. Calf A 
was kept in a dark warm stall and calves B and G in a sheep barn. 
The milk used was pasteurized and fed at a temperature of 36°. Calf 
1) was fed from a nipple and the others from a pail. The starch was 
cooked with the milk to form a thick paste. The results for a number 
of tlie periods are expressed in tabular form. 

It was noticed that when skim milk and whole milk were fed in equal 
quantities the calves did not do well. The largest proportion of skim 
milk which could be advantageously fed was 7 : 1. The average digest- 
ibility of skim milk was found to be as follows: Dry matter 1)6.47 per 
cent, jirotein 95.63, fat 96.97, milk sugar 97.30, and ash 83.72. The 
author remarks that the coefticients of digestibility agreed very well 
among themselves, showing that the age of the calf has little effect 
upon the digestibility of the constituents of skim milk. The figures 
for ash show variations beyond tliose within the limits of error. This 
is explained by the fact that the older the calf the less lime it requires. 
Therefore as age increased the digestibility of ash diminished. There 
were no marked variations in the digestibility of the constituents of 
skim milk in the periods when fat was added, the milk sugar being 
digested a little less and the milk fat a little more completely. When 
starch was added the digestibility of protein diminished. The digesti- 
bility of stArch was estimated to be 93,6.3 per cent, or as high as in 
full-grown animals. 

The balance of the daily income and outgo of nitrogen, which is given 
for a number of periods, was as follows : 


Bdlanee of income and outgo of nitrogen in calf -feeding experimente. 



In food. 

In urine 

In feres. 

Cain. 

Calf A: 

Grams 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Period 1 (skim milk) 

71.8tt 

48 04 

3.22 

20.60 

Period 2 (whole milk and skim milk) 

71.72 

40. 80 

3. 57 

27.26 

Period 8 (skim milk) 

71.55 

40 72 

3.02 

18 81 

Period 4 (skim milk and staroh) 

69. 2^ 

39.90 

5. 51 

23.82 

Calf B : Periotl 1 (skim milk) 

Calf C: 

67. 50 

35. 63 

2.85 

29.02 

Period 1 (skim milk) 

Period 2 (whole milk and skim milk) 

m 

66 65 

36 61 

3. 30 

26.74 

64.86 

44.06 

2. 95 

17.86 
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In tbe case of calf D the income of nitrogen and the outgo in the 
feces are not recorded. The amount of digested nitrogen was 38.58 gm. 
in the first i>eriod, 39.9 gm. in the second period, and 38.39 gm. in the 
third peiiod. The amount of nitrogen excreted in the urine in the cor- 
responding i>eriods was 13.54 gm., 20.5 gm., and 18.2 gm., respectiyely. 
There was a gain of nitrogen in tbe 3 periods of 25.04 gm., 16.40 gm., 
and 20.28 gm., respectively. 

Soxhlet’s experiments with sucking calves’ are discussed at length. 
From bis own experiments the author concludes that the exclusive 
feeding of skim milk does not fhmish protein in an economical manner. 
The addition of 100 gm. of starch to the daily ration served to protect 
17.6 gm. of protein. Fat is a much better protector of protein in the 
calf than in the full-grown animal. The addition of fat to skim milk 
for fattening calves is recommended, though the author does not believe 
that the best substitute for whole milk has been found. 

The influence of oxalic acid in feeding stuffs, I, S. von Hathtt- 
SIUS {ZtBohr. Ver. Rubenz. Ind. deut. Reiehs, 1897, 27o. 494, pp. 299-331 ). — 
Beet tops as a feeding stuff have often been found injurious. This has 
been attributed to the oxalates which the leaves contain. To test the 
effect of oxalic acid experiments were made with Haidschnucker sheep. 
1 ram and 3 ewes. 

In the experiment with the ram the balance of income and outgo of 
calcium oxid, and in a number of cases of nitrogen, was determined, in 
addition to the amounts of food consumed and the gains or losses in 
weight. The ram was fed a basal ration of 200 gm. of dry beet chips 
and 600 gm. of hay per day. The experiment was divided into 11 
periods. In 3 periods 20 gm. of oxalic acid, half neutralized with 
sodium carbonate, in the form of a 10 per cent solution; in 2 periods 20 
gm. of oxalic acid neutralized with calcium carbonate; in 1 period 20 gm. 
of oxalic acid, and in 2 periods 15 to 25 cc. of lactic acid were added to 
the basal ration. In 3 periods tbe basal ration was fed without the 
addition of oxalic or lactic acid. In 2 of these periods, however, 
sodium chlorid was given. The balance of income and outgo of nitro- 
gen and calcium oxid is given in the following table: 


Results of feeding oxalic acid to a sheep. 



Length 

^Nitrogen. 

Calcium oxid. 

OT 

period. 

In 

food. 

In In 

urine, feces. 

Oain+ 
orloss— . 

In 

food. 

In In 

urine, feces. 

Gain + 
or loss —V 


Dap# 

Orams. 

Grains. Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. Grams. 

Grams. 

Beet chips and hay 

ad 

8.14 

8. 64 3. 75 

+0.75 

8.05 

0.14 8.37 

+0.44 

Do ■ 


9. 79 

8.91 8.75 

+2,18 

11.43 

.12 0. 58 

+1.73 

Do 

5 

9.64 

4. 17 3. 58 

+1.89 

11.26 

.51 10.09 

+ .66 

Average...* 


8.86 

8.91 8.69 

+ 1.69 

10.55 

.26 9.85 

+ .94^ 


a The nitrogen balance waa determined for 5 days only. 


Soxhlet: Untersncliungeii liber den Btoifwechsel des Saiigkalbes. Wien, 1878, 
pp. 54. See also Erster Bericht fiber Arbeiten der k. k. landw. obem. Vers. Stat. in 
Wien auB den Jahren 187(M77, 
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Ke$ulU of feeding oxalio aoid to a eheep — Coutioned. 


Nitrogen 

Length . 

. In ! In In 

jwrioa. 1 


Oalclnm oxid. 

Gain 4 
or loss-—. 

1 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

Qain+ 
or loss—. 

1 

lioet chips and hay, witii 

20 gm. oxalic ai'td, half 

neutralized with Hodi Oraind. (Jrauia. Grams. 

uni carlKiuate 7 7. 09 , 0. 07 j 3 04 

Do 4 9. 76 4 36 3 89 

Do 1 r. 9 5K ' 4.13 1 3 85 

Grams. 

1 1.58 1 
-1-1. 61 1 
+1.60 1 

+1.62 

Grams. 

9.57 

11.42 

11.22 

Grams. 

.20 

.11 

.10 

Grams. 
8. 85 
11.42 
11. 65 

Grams. 
+ .52 
— .11 
— .38 

Beet chilis and hay, w ith ' 

20 gni. oxalic acid, neu- i 

trnlized with tHiciiini I 

carbonate T) 9.77' 3.73 4.42 

Ik, a 

20.14 
20. 24 

.11 

.09 

19. 03 
20. 22 

+1.20 
— .07 



A\eriige 


20.19 

.10 

19. 62 

I .56 



Beet cliipH and hn^ , v\ ith 

20 gill. oTMlic jirid .5 


11. 45 

11.25 

11.30 

.36 

.27 

.31 

11.20 

9. 72 
10. 34 

— .11 

+1.20 
+ .66 

Beet cliitmand hay, With I I 

J5 to 25 cc. luctH acid..' 4 1 


Do 1 5 1 





n.28j .29 

10.03 

+ .96 

1 . 1 



When oxalic acid was fed the sheep lost little calcium oxid. Par- 
tially neutralizing the oxalic acid with sodium carbonate did not change 
its effect. In 2 of the .5 periods in which this was done there was a 
loss of calcium oxid aud in the other a gain. In the author’s opinion 
the latter case is exce])tional, aud is left out of account in drawing the 
conclusions. When the oxalic acid was neutralized with calcium car- 
bonate the sheep gained cah*ium oxid. bactic acid had no effect on 
the <‘Xcietion of calcium oxid. The digestibility of protein was dimin- 
ished by adding oxalic acid to the ration. 

A feeding *‘iperiment was made with ;{ ewes. No determination of 
the balance of income and outgo of calcium oxid aud nitrogen was 
attempted. All the shecjt were fed a basal ration consisting of 200 gm. 
of dry beet chii)s and hay. The calcium oxid in the beet chips and 
hay was determined. The amount of food actually consumed each day 
was recorded. The amount of hay was on an average .354 gm., 175 gm., 
and 20S) gm. Cor the 3 ewes, respectively. In addition No. 1 was given 
50 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of oxalic acid neutralized with bicar- 
bonate of soda, and No. 2 the same amount neutralized with calcium 
carbonate, and No. .3 the same amount half neutralized with calcium car- 
bonate. . The amount of calcium oxid consumed by the 3 sheep was 
calculated. None of the sheep showed symptoms of disease. 

The author attributes the fact that the oxalic acid had so little effect 
in part to the breed of sheep selected for the experiments. 

Feeding experiment to determine the relative value of linseed 
cake and dried distillery grains as a by-fodder for sheep, 
A. LottAN {Tram. JItghlaud anil Agl. Sor. Scotland, r>. «cr., 7 {1895), 
pp. 133-130).— A test was made at Perney (Jastle, lieston, Berwick- 
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ttkire, with 2 lots of 10 sheep each, to compare dried distillery grains 
attd Harburg linseed cake. The test began January 1, 1896, and lasted 
62 days. Both lots were fed turnips^ and in addition one lot received 

I lb. per head per day of distillery grains and the other lot the same 
quantity of linseed cake. The composition and cost of the feeding 
^uffs is given. 

► The lot fed distillery grains gained on an average 2| lbs. per head 
more than the lot fed linseed cake. The sheep were slaughtered and 
the amounts of carcass and tallow recorded. The carcasses of the 
giain-fed lot were the heavier. The cake was more expensive than the 
distillery grains. 

‘‘The grain-fed lot made most progress during the first month and 
the cake-fed lot did the best during the second. It is probable that if 
the experiment had lasted another month the ciike-fed lot would have 
made up on the other s.^^ 

Experiments on the comparative value of beet diffusion resi- 
due silage and Tankard fodder beets, P. (tAy and E. Fli^: {Ann. 
Agron.^ {1^97)^ No. pp. 145-169 ). — The relative value of beet dif- 
fusion residue silage and fodder beets is discussed, and analyses are 
given of the fresh diffusion residue and of the silage. 

Experiments to test the relative feeding value of this silage and 
fodder beets were made with sheei) and a milch cow. Ten Dyshley- 
Merino sheep were divided into 2 uniform lots of 5 each, weighing 260 
lbs. and 268 lbs., respectively. The test consisted of 2 periods sepa- 
rated by 4 days. The first period began January 14, 1896, and covered 
14 days. It was preceded by a short preliminary period. Both lots 
were fed a basal ration of 600 gra. field ])eas, 600 gm. oat straw, and *24 
gm. wheat chafi’ per head daily. In addition lot 1 received 3 kg. of 
Tankard fodder beets, and lot 2 4.5 kg. of beet diffusion residue silage. 
The rations for the two lots contained prac.tically the same amount of dry 
matter and nutritive ingredients. Lot 1 gained 19.6 kg. and lot 2 11 .6 kg. 

The second period began January 6 and lasted 13 days. The same 
basal ration was fed as during the first period. In addition lot 1 was 
given the silage and lot 2 the fodder beets. At the beginning of the 
period the lots weighed 264 kg. and 280.6 kg., respectively. Lot 1 lost 
6 kg. and lot 2 2 kg. During the whole test there was a difference of 

II kg. in favor of the silage. 

The relative value of these two articles for milk production was tested 
witli a milch cow. She was fed a ration of 3.8 kg. of hay, 976 gm. of 
middlings, 2 kg. of oat straw, and 46 kg. of beets; and during 7 days 
the amount and composition of the milk was determined. Afterwards 
the silage was gradually substituted for beets until 60 kg. per day was ^ 
consumed. This quantity of silage contained the same amount of dry 
matter as 46 kg. of beets. During 7 days the amount and composition 
of the milk was again determined. 

The principal conclusions reached were the following: Taking into 
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account transportation, the diffusion residue silage costs more than tha 
fodder beets. Pound for pound, the dry matter of the silage was showa 
to be superior to the fodder beets for fattening animals. This superi- 
ority more than makes up for the difference in cost. No harm results 
from feeding milch cows diffusion residue silage if it has not undergone 
putrefactive fermentation, which affects its quality. Good silage has 
no effect on the quantity or quality of miik. 

Feeding millet to horses, T. D. Hinebauch {North Dakota Bta. 
Bui. 26^ pp. 89^10rj).— Two tests were made with horses to study the 
effect of feeding millet as a coarse fodder. In the first trial 2 geldings 
ill good health were fed hay and grain for about 2 weeks. Millet was 
then substituted for hay for about 10 days. The'^same ration as at the 
beginning was then fed for 4 days. The temperature of the air, the tem- 
perature of the liorses, the amount of food and water consumed, the 
weight of the horses, and the amount of urine excreted were determined. 
During a number of days the specific gravity, and in some cases the 
total solids, nitrogen, and ash in the urine were determined. All the 
horses were driven daily for exercise. 

The second test was similar to the first, and was made with 2 mares. 
One of the mares became very lame and could hardly stand, and suffered 
from time to time from retention of the urine. She was killed and a 
post mortem examination of the carcass was made. The other mare did 
not show as marked symptoms during the test. However, when fed 
millet for about 3 months she would become so lame in the joints of 
the hind legs that it was almost impossible for her to walk. When 
feeding millet was discontinued she would recover. The lameness was 
again produced by millet feeding. After about 2 years of alternate 
periods of millet and hay feeding, she became practically worthless. 
Circular letters were sent out to farmers asking for information con- 
cerning millet feeding for horses. A number of replies were received. 
From Lis experiments and observations the author draws the following 
conclusions : Feeding millet alone as coarse fodder is injurious to horses. 
It produces an increased action of the kidneys and causes’ lameneato 
and swelling of the joints. It causes an infusion of blood into the 
joints and destroys the texture of the bone, rendering it soft and leas 
tenacuous, so that the ligaments and muscles are easily torn loose. 
The experience of many farmers confirms the experiments. 

The taste of food, W. Barnes ( Dietet. and Hyg. Gaz.jJS{lS97), No, 7ypp, 481-48S),-- 
The import Jill «-e of flavor in food is discussed from a medical standpoint. 

Contaminated meat (DieM, and Hyg, Oaz,, IS {1897), No, ?,pp. 4S9, 440), —In an 
article quoted from the Medical (Chronicle it is pointed out that, in addition to para- 
sites present before slaughtering or ailded poison, meat may be<‘-ome poisonous in three 
ways, (1) by the presence of disease at the time of slaughtering, (2) by microorgan- 
isms which attack the meat or develop in it after slaughtering, and (3) owing to the 
presence of ptomaines or tox-albumoses. The need of edoanliness and thorongh cook- 
ing is insisted upon, as well as inspection of the meat supply. 

A study of the oomposition of wheats and their analysis, A. Girard (Campt. 
Bend, Acad, 8oi, l^arie, 224 (1897), No, 17, pp. 876-88S),— The author believes that 
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wli«at sbonld be separated into its different milling prodnrts before anaiysis, and the 
ratio of glnteniu to gliaden determined, if the analyses are to bo of value for bakers. 

On rye, Ballano (Compt, Mend. Acad. Sei. PariSy 124 (^1897)^ No, ISy p. 709), — Results 
of analyses are given. 

Dried beer grains as cattle food, W. H. Roukktsok ( V, S, Consular Rpts,, n4 
{t897)y No, 202, pp, SS9--392). — The author discusses the value of brewers’ grains as a 
cattle food and urges that such grains be used at home rather thnu exported. 

• Leaf forage and its use, M. Dmitriev (Selsk, Khoz, Lyesov., 183 {1890), pp, 771- 
815), — Notes on a feeding stuff consisting of leaves, twigs, etc., of trees and shrubs. 

Analyses of swedes grown by members of the Carse of Gk>wrie and Dundee 
District Farmers' Club, A. P. Aitkkn ( Trane, Highland and Agl, Soc, Scotland, 5, ser,, 
9(1897),pp. 291-296). 

^ The value of fruit and jmgetables as part of an every-day diet, W. B. JjA/enhy 
(JJieiet.and Hyg, Gaz., 13 (1897), No, 7, pp, 43J-435), — This article is from an address 
read before the New York Horticultural Society. 

The primary digestion products of protein, F. Kutschkr (Ztschr. physiol, 
Ckem,, 23, No. 2, pp. 115-120), 

Contribution to the study of artificial digestion with pepsin, F. Klih; {Arch, 
gesam. Physiol, [Pfliiger), 65 {1896), No. 5-6, pp, 330-342), 

The preparation of “humanized" milk, IT. Stacey {Dietet, and Hyg. Gaz., IS 
(1897), No. 7, pp, 435-431). — An article quoted from the American Druggist. 

The influence of the consumption of sugar on the production of muscular 
energy by man {Dcut, Zurk. Ind., 12 (1897), Nos. 15, pp. 560,561; 16, pp.592, 59.H). — 
Brief notes are given on experiments by Zuntz and Schumburg on the influence of 
sugar on muscular energy. The subject of the exi)6Timent8 was a man, and the 
amount of work done was measured w ith a Mosso’s ergograph. The conclusion was 
reached that sugar, even when taken in as small quantities as 30 gm., restores 
exhausted muscle so that it is capable of performing more work. 

The metabolism of the child from birth to the completion of growth, W. 
Camkrer {Ikr Stoffwechnel des Kindes von dn* Gehnrt his zur Peendignng dvs Hach- 
stums. Tubingen : H. Lanpp, 1896, pp. 160, 2. ed. enlarged). — This book is largely 
based on experiments made by the author. 

Detem^nation of the surface areas of the human body ; its grossness, and 
chemical composition, V. Bouciiari> {Compt. Mend. Acad, Sci, Paris, 124 {1897), No, 
16, pp. 844-851). — Formube are given for calculating the above-mentioned factors. 

The mechanical work performed by muscles, A C'hauveau (Compt. Rend. Arad. 
Sci. Paris, 124 {180?), No. 12, pp. 596-602). — This article, which is in continuation of 
previous work, gives an account of experiments with frog muscles freshly iselated. 

On the nitrogen content of blood when fasting, F. N. Scuulz {Arch, gesam. 
Physiol, [PflUger'], 65 (1896), No, 5-6, pp. 299-307), 

Fat formation in the animal body: An account of experiments on the 
sources in their food of the fat formed by oxen, J. Hendrick {Trans, Highland 
and Agl. Soc, Scotland, 5. 8er.,8 (1896), pp, 225-251, figs. 4). — The author gives an 
extended account and discussion of the respiration experiments with steers made by 
Kiihn and his associates (E. S. R., 6, p. 72). 

Crossbreeding and selection, .1. Leyder {Rapports Preliminaires, 3^ Congrh 
Jnternat. d\igr., Rruxelles, 1895, pp. 561-566), 

The feeding of animals for the production of meat, milk, and manure and for 
the exercise of force. Sir J. B. Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert ( IVans. Highland and 
Agl. Soc. Scotland, 1895, pp. 255-354, dgms. 2), — This is practically the same as an 
article under the same title published in Bulletin 22 of the Office of Experiment 
Stations (E. S. R., 7, p. 415). 

Wensleydale sheep, their origin and leading characteristics, W. I’arloltr 
Trans. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. (60-73, figs. 3), 

Half-breed sheep, A. Guild ( Trans. Highland and Agl, Soc. Scotland, 6. ser,, 9 (1897), 
pp. 217-235, fig. 1). 

4513— No. 2 6 
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A chapter of Shorthorn hiatory>-early types of the breed, W. Parlour 

(Trant. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 6. 8 {1896), pp, 115’-127 , pU. 8). 

Border Leioesters; short notes on their origin, breeding, rearing, and Judging; 
W. 8. Ferguson {Trane, Highland andJgl. Soc. Scotland, 5. $efi\,8 {189$),pp, 
figs. 2). 

Does pregnancy diminish the value of the flesh of swine ? Obtertag {Ztechr. 
Flciech-- u, Milchhgg,, 7 {1897), No. 9, pp. 17 4-177). ---The author's conclusion is that 
pregnancy docs injure tht* quality of the meat. 

Famous Clydesdale sires, A. MacNkilagk {IVans. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scot- 
land, 5. eer., 9 {1897), pp. Ii8-152,fig%. 11). 

British breeds of ponies, W. 8. Dixon ( Tram. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. 
aer., 9 {7897), pp. 196-m, figs. 4). 

The hackney horse, H. F. Euukn ( Trane. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. aer., 8 
(1896), pp. 14i-179,Jiga. 7). 

Poultry on the farm, E. Brown (Tram. Highland and Agl. Soc. Scotland, 5. aer., 9 
(1897), pp. 87-196, figa. 1 J). — A ])o])ular article on the Bubje<*t. 

Present state of the poultry industry iii the middle zone of European Russia, 
Prince 8. Uursov (Selek. Khoz. Lyeeov., 188 (1896), pp. 609-646). 

Chickens, J. A. Myfrb ( ireet flrginia Sta. Jiul. 46, pp. 8j9-406, figR. J2).—A pop- 
ular bulletin on brec'ds, care and feeding of chickens, parasites, diseases, etc. 


DAIRY FARMING— DAIRYING. 

On the constitution of the fat globules of cows’ milk^ Y . Storch 
Ber etH.fr u den f gl.Vet.-og. LandbohojHlx. Jjahorai.for landdlc.ForHog^ 
Copenhagen^ 1H07^ yp. — This volume gives a full account of the 

investigations conducted by the author during the past 5 years prima- 
rily for tlie study of certain butter faults and their causes. The report 
is divided into 5 parts, viz, (1) comparative investigations of the 
microscopic constitution of butter with or without certain faults in 
consistency (grain) j (2) chemical investigations of the butter serum; 
(3) investigations of the (joiistitution of fat globules; (4) investigations 
on the cause of the appearance of certain faults in the consistency 
(grain) of butter; and (5) appendix. 

In a limited space it is impossible to give a complete resume of the 
mass of original data given in the report, and only the part touching 
upon the constitution of fat globules will here be referred to in detail, 
this being of general interest and of fundamental importance to students 
of dairying. 

The author believes that his results prove the existence of a slimy 
albuminous membrane around the fat globules, and gives strong argu- 
ments in favor of the theory. As previously shown by Miiller,* and 
later by Kreusler, Kern, and Dahlen,^ he found that the serum of 
cream is more concentrated than that of skim milk, and that it con- 
tains more albuminoids but not more sugar than the latter. Mliller 
also showed that more of the solid serum constituents of cream go 
over into the butter than into the buttermilk. In studying this subject 

J Laudw. Vers. Stat., 1863, p 161. ^ Land w. Jubrb. 4, p. 249. 
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the author washed eream repeatedly with 4 times its volume of a 33 per 
cent sugar solution, each time allowing the cream to rise and drawing 
off the watery layer from below. The washing was repeated 4 or 5 
times, viz, until the bottom layer was perfectly clear. The fat globules 
of the cream obtained by this treatment did not dissolve in ether, even 
after 1 to 2 hours’ continued shaking; a gelatinous mass separated out 
Pn top of the cream-other mixture on standing, but on addition of a few 
drops of acetic acid or alcohol the fat was dissolved forming a clear 
yellowish solution. 

Cream was treated in a similar manner by several other methods, viz, 
by washing in a separatory funnel (1) witli water warmed to S.!® C.; 
(2) with a 10 per cent sugar solution (specific gravity 1.036, the same as 
that of milk serum); (3) with water at ordinary temperature; (4) in a 
centrifuge with water of different temperatures or with sugar solutions. 
Tiie washing was repeated 4 or 5 times, and the washed cream thus 
obtained furnished the material for isolation and study of the gelatinous 
albuminoid matter accompanying tlie fat globules. 

The method of preparation of this albuminoid was as follows: The 
washed cream was shaken with an equal quantity of alcohol, and a 
double quantity of ether was then added. On standing, a clear fat 
solution formed and below it a fairly clear alcoholic liquid containing 
a gelatinous mass which was easily separated by filtration. The pre- 
cipitate was washed on the filter with, alcohol and afterwards with 
ether. It dries at ordinary air temperature to a fiocmlent, light, and 
very hygroscopic powder of a grayish-white color. It is insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and shows characteristic rea(‘tions different 
from those of albumen, fibrin, casein, or globulin. The following table 
gives the»result8 obtained by the author as to the solubility of this and 
other albuminoids in various reagents: 


Reactions of albuminoids. 



Soiling with hydrochloric acid. 

18 ])eT cent acid. Conceutratt'd acid. 

Solubility. | Color of solution. Solubility. | Color of solution. 

Scrum globulin (horses’ blood) . 

Easily solu- 
ble. 

Dark violet-red, 
green tlnores- 
oenco. 

Easily solu- 
ble 

Dark violet-red, 
green tiuores- 
cence. 

Serum albumen (horses’ blood) . 

' Difficultly 

soluble. 

Dark brown-yel- 
low. 

... .do 

Brown -yellow. 

Fibrin (swine blood) 

Easily solu- 
ble. 

Almost colorless 
(yellowish) 

do 

Yellowish. 

Egg albumen 

1 

Difficultly 

soluble 

do 

— do 

Violet-red 

Lactalbuiuon (cows' milk) 

do 

1 

Faintly vi(det-red. 

.. -do 

Violet-reddish 

brown. 

Casein (cows’ milk) 

Easily solu- 
ble! 

— do 

do 

Yellowish. 

Albuminoid of fat globules (cows’ 

Very diffl- 
cultly sol- 
uble. 

V iolet-reddish 
brown. 

Very diffi- 
cultly sol- 
uble. 

Light yellowish. 
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Ileacihns of albuminoids — Continued. 


I Boiling with 

Boiliiii; Willi Hiilphiirli- acid. woiik aoda 

( Bolntion. 

Soliihihry. Color <»f solution. .j Solubility. 

Sonmi iilolmliii (bnrsert* blooil) . KiiHiU hoIii Dark rod bi‘»»wii. #;rt*(*n tluoreHcencc* . . Diflicultly 

HOlnblo. 

Soriini atbiinivn (horH»*H' blomi) do Dark brown, slifibtly Huoresfoiit Eutiily sola* ‘ 

ble 
Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Diflicultly 
Holiible. 
Very easily 
soluble. 
Very difll- 
cuHlysola* 
ble. 


Fibrin (Hwine bbH>d) do 

ICgg ulbumeij do 

LactHlbuinon (cows’ milk) do 

Caeeiii (cows’ milk) do 

Albuminoid of fat globules (cows' do 

milk). 


do 

thrown (faintly reddish) 

. . Light brown 

Light brownish-yellow, strongly fluo- 
rescent. 

.. Dark reddish brow'ii 


Tlie nitrogen content of the albiiininoid of the fat globules was found 
to lie between 14.20 and 14.79 per cent. The following data are given 
for other albuminoids: Serum globulin, 15.85 per cent; serum albumen, 
10.04 per cent; fibrin, 10.91 per cent; egg albumen, 15.25 per cent; 
casein, 15.70 i)er cent; liwt albumen, 15.77 per cent. Heated for a time 
with ililiite hydrochloric acid, a substamte is formed in case of the 
albuminoid o(‘ the fat globules which reduces co])per oxid in alkaline 
solutions, viz, about 0.5 (0.24-0.88) ])arts of reduced c()X)])er per 100 parts 
of ash free substance. This reaction is not given by albumen or casein, 
but by serum globulin (Morner), the glycoproteids, and several muscle 
])ioteids (Hammersten 

The author believes this albuminoid firmly adheres to the fat globules 
as a membranous covering. He rejects Danilewsky and Itadenliauseu’s 
theory '^ of an albuminous stroma of the globules. He succeeded in col 
oring the membrane by the following method of pro(tednre : About 50 ec. 
of washed cream Avas mixed with 200 cc. of a highly colored solution, 
l)icrocarmiii or iiigrosin giving particularly satisfactory results. The 
mixtun^ was left to cream in a tall cylindrical separatory funnel; after 
24 hours a fairly thick layer of cream had usually sei)arated out, and 
this was of a lighter color than the staining solution used. The lower 
liixuid containing the small fat globules was ])hic(‘d in another sejiara- 
tory funnel, and lelt to cream once more. The cream was diluted with 
4 times its volume of a 10 })er cent sugar solution, mixed, and left to 
rise, aft er which the (‘olored solution was drawn off from below and the 
ereanr washed with new sugar solutions until this did not show any 
color on being mixed with the cream and left standing. The cream 
tlius obtained had, in case jiicrocarmin solution was used, a jiink color, 
and could be mixed with water without imjiarting any color to the 
water. Ko color could be distinguished under the microscope. When 
shaken with alcohol and idher, the fat was dissolved from the cream 
thus prepared, and the albuminoid thrown down as a highly red -colored 
precipitate. 

The cream obtained irom the portion containing the small fat globules 

•Forsch. (icb. Vielilialtuug, 1880, No. 9. 


Lehrb. jihysiol. Cheiii., 1895. 
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WM treated in a similar way as above stated, and washed with sugar 
solution until the washings were not colored. The washed cream thus 
obtained was more highly colored than the first portion, being of a 
dark -red color. Microscopic examinations showed that the fat globules, 
while themselves colorless, were surrounded by a narrow, faintly red- 
colored border. 

, With nigrosin the washed cream of the first portion assumed a light 
bluish gray color, and that from the second portion a daiker color. 
The globules in the latter a2)f)eared under the inicroscojie surrounded 
by a narrow bluish violet border. 

All experiment was made on the churning qualities of washed cream. 
It was found that it churned in a manner similar to ordinary cream; 
the butter came after 30 minutes, and the buttermilk separated as 
usual. The quality of tlie butter was poor, its flavor being very 
tallowy. Cliemical analysis of the butter showed the following com- 
position: Water 14.07 jier cent, fatH4.82, nitrogeiieous substance 0.35. 
(nitrogen 0.049 per cent), ash 0.02, nitrogen jier 100 jiarts of fat, 0.058 
parts, and albuminoids 0.412 ]»arts. 

The author believes Ahat the membrane is more condensed or viscous 
nearest to the globules, becoming more watery tow ard the circumference, 
and that in separating milk by centrifugal power, as by other violent 
tre«itment, a part of this outer covering is loosened from the globules. 
He finds by calculations based on specific-gravity determinations that 
tlie average thickness of the membrane is 0.104 of the radius of the fat 
globules, and that the fat globules are composed of 72.5 per cent pure 
fat and 27.5 iier cent albuminous membrane. 

The term “serum difference,” viz, the diflfereiice between the com- 
j)osition pf the butter serum and the serum of the buttermilk from the 
same churnings, corresponds to what the author^ iu 1883 called “casein 
hydrate,” which he then believed w as formed during the churning jiroc- 
ess but now show's to be present in the milk and carried over into the 
cream and tlie butter witli the fat globules. This “serum difference,” 
in the author’s opinion, is identical with the slimy membrane of the 
fat globules. Wliile the “serum dilference” of sour-cream butter 
includes more albuminoid matter than that of sweet-cream butter, the 
composition Of the “serum difference” of either kind is quite constant. 
The following statement shows the average data obtained from 24 
experiments : 

Composition of ^^aerttm diffei'enref 

S\\ eet-t reiim Sour crenin 
butter. I butter. 


Albuminoid matter 

Aali 

Water 

Total 


iVr cent I Pec cent. 


6 42 1 

7. 49 

1 OH 

].U9 

92 55 1 

91.42 

100 00 

100.00 


1 


^Investigationa on tbe formation of butter by cbiiming, and of tlie physical and 
chemical composition of butter. Rpt. £xpt. Sta., Copenhagen, 1883. 
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The ^^seram difference” of hotter seram was found to average as 
follows: In sweet-cream butter 50 per cent, in sour-cream butter 45 per 
cent; or, 8.45 and 8.16 parts per 100 2 )arts of sweet and sour-cream 
butter, respectively. According to the calculations made, a little over 
60 per cent of the albuminoids contained in butter belong to this serum 
difference” or the membranes of the fat globules. The author explains 
the presence of the minute serum particles in the butter by a general^ 
breaking up of the membranes during the churning, particles of these 
being distributed in the butter in immense numbers. The serum drops, 
of which there are about 3 to 4 millions per cubic millimeter of butter 
in faultless goods (‘‘clear” butter) and toward 13 millions in so-called 
“thick” butter, were shown to bear a definite relation to the brine- 
leaking tendency of certain kinds of butter, and to certain butter faults. 
Butter losing brine on standing always contained comparatively few 
drops and of a larger size than butter that did not lose brine on stand- 
ing. The water content of the butter did not necessarily determine 
whether or not brine would separate from the butter on standing; 
some of the butter with the highest water content in the Permanent 
Danish Butter Exhibitions did not lose brine, and vice versa.^ 

Specijic gravity of butter and serum components . — The following aver- 
age data were obtained for the specific gravity of butter and the com- 
ponents of the serum (except where otherwise stated the data refer to 
150 (J., water at 15^ C. being=l): 


Specific ffrarilif at Ifi'- C, 

Salted Imtter (14 determinatioiis) 

FfchIi iiusalted butter: 

‘‘Thick butter (water 14. SO percent) 10 deteriiiinationR 

“Clear ” butter (water i;h74 per ceut) 9 deterriiinatioiig 

Sweet -ereani but ter ‘(wati'r 13.08 jier eeiit) 0 detenuinatiouH 

Butter lat (ri8ini|de8) 

(FleiHchiiiauii 0.9303) 

{ BI> th 9275) 

Huttei fat at 100 (\ (>\ ater at l.T -1)5 Haiuplea 

ButtiT fat at 100 C., 53 HaiiipleH 

(KdiiiK 0 M)50-0. SOSO) 

(Pfeiffer .8075) 

(Skehxdt .8072) 

Milk sujjar (water free) 

(Equivalent to 1.524 for CiJE.On -f-ll.O (Sehroeder 1.52.5, water 
at 4 C^l.) 

Casein (4 determinatiouH) 

(AsBuiuiug the specilie ^raMt> of the ash equals that of milk 
ash, 3. 13, s<“e below.) 

Casein, ash -flee 

Membiaite alhiiiniuoid of fat ghibiiles (3 determinations) 

Membrane albuminoid of fat j^lobiiles, asb-free 

Milk asb (2 <leterminntiou8, 17A^ C.) 

Butter serum in “ tliiek ” butter 

Butter Berum in “ clear” butter 


0.9625 

.9480 

.9460 

.94.58 

.9341 


.8682 

.8667 


1.5673 


1.3424 


1. 3379 
1. 3675 
1.3115 
3. 1305 
1.0310 
1.0290 


— F. W. WOLL. 


iRpts. Copeiibageii Experiment Station, 28, 1893 (E. S. R., 5, p. 722); 33, 1895 
(E. 8. R., 7, p. 627). 
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lIQk &t and clieeae yield, L. L. Yak Sltkk (JVeio York State 
8ta\ Bui. 110, n. aer., pp. 251-280 ). — ^Tbis bulletiu gives an account of a 
continuation of work previonsly reported in Bulletin 82 of tbe station 
(E. S. B., 7, p. 158). During the season of 1895 samples of the milk of 
^ herds of cows delivered at a cheese factory were analyzed to learn 
the relation existing between milk fat and casein and milk fat and 
cheese yield, and to learn whether the fat content forms the fairest 
basis for paying for milk at cheese factories. The summary of results 
for the season is given as foUows : 

When fat in milk increases, the casein and cheese yield also increase in general, 
though in special cases the casein and cheese yield may increase while the fat 
remains unchanged, or the fat increase while the casein remains unchanged or even 
decreases. . . . 

‘^Although castdn and cheese yield generally increase when the milk fat increases, 
the casein mure often increases loss rapidly in proportion than tht^ fat. The general 
averages obtained from the Season’s results as between milk containing 3 and 4 per 
cent of fat can be indicated as follows : 




Amonutof 

ClieoAK 

Clioese 

Fat 

Caaoin in 

CRReiii for 

made f rom 

inailu for 1 

in milk. 

milk. 

1 11). of fat 

100 ibR. of 

lb. of fat 



in milk. 

milk. 

in milk. 

Ftrcent. ' 

^ JVr cent. 

Pound. ' 

Povvdi. 

Pounds. 

B 

2.10 1 

0.70 1 

8. 55 

2 85 

4 

1 

2.40 

.60 1 

10.40 

2.00 


^^The amount of casein for 1 lb. of milk fat decreases about one-tenth of a pound, 
from 0.70 to 0.60 lb., when the fat in milk increases 1 lb. 

^^As a rule, when milk fat increases, the amount of cheese made for each pound of 
milk fat decreases. In milk containing 3 per cent of fut, 2.85 lbs. of cheese are made 
for each pound of milk fat; while in milk containing 4 per cent of fut, 2.60 lbs. of 
cheese are made for each ])ound of fat. 

“Cheese made from milk poor in fat is not like, in composition, cheese made from 
milk rich in fat. The former contains more casein and water in 100 lbs. This 
increased cheese jdeld relative to fat, in case of poor milk, due to casein and water, 
has a market value of only 2 cts. a pound. 

“Milk rich in fat can be made to yield cheese of the same composition jis milk 
poorer in fat in one of two ways: (1) By adding skim milk to, or (2) removing fat 
from, the richer milk. Tlien the cheese yield lor a pound of fat becomes the same. 

“The difference in the cheese yield of milk fat in the cas(‘ of poor milk over richer 
milk is ii skim-milk difference, and the extra yield of cheese for fat from poor milk 
is the poorest kind of skim-milk cheese. 

“Payment for milk according to amount of cheese yield gives unfair advantage to 
poor mlik, since cheese made from rich milk is worth more, pound for pound, than 
Chinese made from poorer milk. 

“Milk should iu no case bo paid for at cboose factories by weight of milk alone, 
since different milks differ greatly iu their cheese-making powers. 

“A critical comparison of all methods of paying for milk, suggested or in use, leads 
to the conclusion that milk fat affords tbe fairest practicable basis to use iu paying 
for milk for cheese making.” 

The restoration of the consistency of pasteurised cream, S. M. 

Babcock and H. L. Bussell ( Wisconain Sta. Bui. 54, pp. 8, figa. 2 ). — 
A simple method for determining the relative viscosity of cream is 
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described. Drops of cream are placed near the edge of a small pieee 
of glass about 12 by 15 iu., which is inclined at an angle sufficient to 
cause the cream to flow down the plate. The glass plate should be of 
good quality and free from dirt. Several drops of each sample should 
be used. Cream having the heavier body moves more slowly down the 
glass, and the length of the several cream paths is taken as a measure 
of the relative consistency. 

Tlie authors found that the viscosity of i>astcurized cream could be 
restored by adding freshly slacked lime in solution. As lime is com 
paratively insoluble in water, a solution of sugar and watef was used 
as a solvent. The lime solution is prepared as follows: 

“ Two iiiid onc-lialf psirtH by of n ;^ood (jiuility of cane Hiigjir (granulated) 

are disHolvnl in 1 part of ^^ater; and 1 part of quick Inne gradually slaked in 8 parts 
of wafer. Tliis milk of lime should be poured through a win* strainer to remove 
coarse uiihlake<l particles and tlicu added to the sugar solution. The mixture should 
he agitated at l’rc<|m‘ut intervals, ami after If or 3 hours allow'cd to settle until the 
clear Hiipermitant iliiid ( an he siphoned od. 

‘‘Where large (juaiitities an* made, we liav(* found it eouvenieut to mix the ingre- 
dients ilia revolving barrel clMirii. 'Phe clear liijuid ( viseogeii) should he kept iu 
well-stop]»eied bottles which are tilled full for the reason that it absorbs carbonic 
acid irom t he air, tlins ledueiiig its strength, and also herausi*, where air has access to 
tin* solution, it darkens in color after a time. This latter ch(*mieal change, liowever, 
does m»t s<*em io imjiair its usefulness. 

* 'riie (|naiitit.> ol lime recommended in tin* above formula is considerably more 
than will lie dissol \ ed l»v the sugar -•olut ion. This e\c*esH is added h(*(*anse of the 
iin]Minti(‘H contained in otir Wiseonsin lime, wlii<‘h is of d(domitie origiu, and hence 
eoijtains neaily as much magnesia as lime. As these imjnirities an* practically 
iiiHolnlih* in the sugar solution they ha\c no effeel in the ])n*pared \iscogen. 

“Aftei siphoning off theel(*ar thud, the residue still contains some of the sugar 
8<d lit ion, that remains turhid fora longtime. This sugar can he recovered by adding 
eoiisiderahle w Jit(*r to the residue and allow iiig it to st*ttle again, wdien the clear liquid 
•can h(5 ]n)nn'd off and nsinl in the place of an e(|unl quantity of wuiter in the prepara- 
tion of the m*xt lot.” 

This ftolutioii of lime in sugar is called viscogeii,” and the treated 
products visco cream, visco-milk, etc. Viscogen is strongly alkaline 
and should be used with care. Under no eircuinstanees should a sutti- 
cient amount be added to crettin to render it alkaline. Enough should 
be added to almost neutralize the acid of the cream. The authors 
recommend, as a simple imdhod of determining the amount of viscogeu 
required, to add it to a measured sample of the cream, testing with 
phenolphtlvalein or other indieaior which shows when the neutral 
point IS reached, and from this to calculate the amount of viscogen to 
be adtled t^) the total amount of cream. 

“(ferlainly no objection can ho raisoil from a sanitary stantlimint to the amount 
of sugar added. Idiiic is a normal constitiiont of milk, and the amount added to the 
prepared cream should never exceed 4 parts in 10,000, w Inch is really less than the 
usual variation in lime content hetw'een milks from ditleront sources. Hence, its 
physiological effect is trivial. Furthermore, lime in solution is commonly prescribed 
by physicians to he added to the milk designed for infants and invalids, which of 
course would not lie done if it were injurious. 



^Tiie hivrs rogarUiug tlie Hale of milk aliuost witUoat exoeption proUibit tbeaddl* 
‘ tiou of any foreign substance to milk sold as iinre milk. Under this head the nee of 
riscogeu would be au offense and the person using it subject to legal action if it was 
sold as a iianiral product. The use of a distinctive qualifying word, as is proposed 
in this cas', viz., visco-cream, visoo-milk, etc., places this product in another cate- 
gory similar to the various proprietary lactated foods, of which a great number are 
on the market.’’ 

, Pat detarmination in milk, E. Gottlieb (iTorrf. Mejeri Tidn.j 11 
pp. 6YA9-6V/'5). — Six samples of partially skimmed milk, separator 
skim milk, and mixtures of the two were analyzed in 10 different Dan- 
ish and Swedish laboratories by the Rdse-Gottlieb method of fat deter- 
mination,’ and in two cases also by the Adams and the kaolin extraction 
method. The following table gives the results obtained by the different 
analysts: 

Fat deUvminaiiontt in aamplee of miik. 


Suiiqil<‘> I ' 

(tiarlially Siiinple 2. Saini»lfi2 Sample 4.| SiiTiiplu 5 
^kiniQK'd). 


SaiuploO 
(no])ara- 
tor Hkini 
milk). 



/Vr cent. 

Per cent. 

7Vr cent. 

l*cr cmt . ' Per cent. 

/Vr cent. 

Uo»t*-( ('IIkhI 

2. 11 

.91 

1 40 

0 .V2 

0. 22 

0.12 

n. 

2. 10 

.91 

1.40 

..V{ 1 

. 22 

.1.3 

Di 


.87 

J.42 

.52 j 

.21 

.12 

1)( 

1 2.08 

.88 

1.42 

. 52 

. 22 

.12 

I)( 

2. 08 

.88 

1.42 

. 52 

.22 

.13 

l)( 

2 i;{ 

.91 

i.r »2 

.52 

.20 

.14 

1)< 

2. U 

.92 

1.42 

.5.) 

.18 

.11 

I»l 

2. OC 

.89 

1.41 

. .50 , ‘ 

22 

.09 

Do 

2. 09 

.91 

1.44 

. 52 ' 

»>»> 

.13 

I)i 

2 09 

.89 

1.43 

..51 1 

. 22 

.12 

\\(‘rape 

2.09 1 

.90 1 

1 1.44 




Kj'olin metluxl 

ioo 

.87 

' 1.41 1 

.43 

.18 

.09 

I)(» 

2. 07 

.87 

1.40 

.47 

.19 

.09 

Acl.uns nmtliod 

1 2. 09 

.89 

1.42 

.40 

.18 

.10 





— F 

AV. AVOLL. 


Ropiness in milk, 0, B. Ma^rshall (Michigan Sta, Bnh 140^ pp. 
97-1 os, Jigs. 7). — The author isolated a microorganism causing ropiness 
in milk. A technical description of this microorganism is given. Two 
ei)idemic8 of ropy milk in dairy lierds were investigated. In the 
author’s opinion the infection came through the cows and the bacteria 
were adherent to the udder. He recommends as a means of jirevention 
and cure of this trouble that the milk utensils be kept clean and ster- 
ilized after every milking, and that the stables, the udders of the cows, 
and the hands of tlie milkers be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 

Notes on dairy bacteriology, L. II.Pammel and I. J. Mead (Iowa 
Flta. Bid. o4, pp. ()S7-(}91). — The authors made a bacteriological study 
of 15 samples of milk possessing peculiar odors. The microorganisms 
were isolated and are dt^scribed. 

** It is interesting to note that the pure cultures produced the same odors in milk 
observed in the original, so that this simple bacteriological test will serve to locate 

‘ Land w. V ers. SUt., 40 ( 1890), p. 1. 
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any troablea that may arise in the creameries. It also shows that weeds not 
responsible for all of these off odors and tastes. 

Patrons should exercise the greatest care in keeping their premises clean, espe* 
cially the stable, barnyard, and dairy utensils.'' 

SwediBh butter exhibitions, 1896, N. Engstbom {Tidskr. Landt- 
mihiyl? [lH96)^pp.U10’-919; Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 11 (189())ypp. 591-^93 ), — 
The rei)ort shows that 301 creameries took part in the periodical Swed- 
ish butter exhibitions during 1806, 104 exhibiting nt Malmo and 137 at? 
Gothenburg. Ten exhibitions were held at each place. The total num- 
ber of tubs of butter judged was 1,158. The average score of the but- 
ter exhibited was 11.35 points (perfect score, 14 points). The scores 
tor the different classes of creameries exhibiting were as follows: 


Jl utter scores . 


( 'hlHK of IToaUUTJ . 


Cori}M*rRtiv(‘ ... . 

KfUHto creanittrloH. . 
EHtato proprlPtarv 
rniprietary 


1 

Projiortion 

1 

Number of 
EanipleH 

1 1 

HCOlillg 

l>etweeD 12 
and 13.0 

1 Averag# 
score 


poiutH. 



Pir cent. 


404 

51.2 

11.4 

1 »48 

44.8 

11.1 

210 

50.5 

11.4 

106 

43.0 

11. S 


The average water content of the butter (1,158 samples) was 13.54 
per (‘cnt, the maximum i)er cent of water found in any sample of butter 
being 20.2 per cent and the minimum 10.4 per cent. Forty-four tubs of 
butter (3.8 jier cent of the total number of tubs) from 31 creameries 
(10.3 i)cr cent of tlie total number of creameries) leaked brine on stand- 
ing— F. AV. AVOLL. 

A modification of the Babcock method, J. M. Bartlett {Maine 
St<i. BuL 31, pp. (S’, fiffs. — The author describes a modification of tlie 
Babcock method of milk testing and reports a muiiber of comparative 
tests employing the modification. 

“ Tlie inodificiitioiis, briefl.> stated, are as follows : The iiiodificntion of the method 
consists chiclly in lilling the bottles with hot water alter the milk or cream and acid 
are added, before they are jnit in the centrifugal machine and whirled. In this w'ay 
the 8ei»aration is eompleted with one whirling and the time required for the second 
whirling is saved. 

“The modilicatioiis of the apparatus are: The base portions of the milk and 
cream botth i are graduated so that no acid measure is reipiired and the base portion 
of the cream bottle is reduced in si/e.” 

Cooperative dairjrliig lii Ireland, H. Plunkett (Jour. Hoy. Ayl. Soc. England^ 
ser.f S ( 1S9^), If. Xo. pp. Ji9S4 /). — ^Tliis article is quoted from a pap“r on “ Agri- 
cultural coiiperation'’ in Trans, Surveyors' lustitutiou, 19 {lS97)y No. S. 

The dairying and poultry industries in Normandy (Jour. Roy. Agl, Soc. Kng^ 
land, S, ser.y S (IS97)y 11, Xo. SO, pp. M4-J54 ). — This is ipioted from the report of the 
British consul at (iicrbourg, France. Foreign Ofliee Annual Series, 1897 [e. 8277]. 

CoDoerning unadulterated and whole milk of abnormal composition, and 
the importance of taking samples of milk at the stable, H. AVellek (Foraoh, Ber* 
Lehensmtl,, 4 (1897), No. 0, pp. 165, 160), 
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iTotes on the eoUdityinff point of milk, J. Winter (Bui. Soo. CMm. PurU, 17^18 
(1897), No. 11, pp. 670-678). 

A remedy for the oiroulation of inleotious milk {Dietet. and Hyg. Gaz., IS 
(1897), No. 7. pp. 440-448). — In an article quoted from the Ameri(*an Medical and 
Surgical Bulletin, the need of the thorough inspection of (*owb, stables, milk, etc., 
is urged. The confiscation of condemned milk is recommended, with compensation 
to the dairymen. 

MioroSrganlsms in dairying, N. Bendixen (Die Microorganienien in Molkereihe- 
iriehe. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1897, pp. 46 , figs. 19: noted in Ztschr. Nahr. Vlftereuch. u. 
Hyg., 11 (1897), No. 10, p. 157). 

Baoteriologioal investigationa of kefir, E. von Freudenreich (Centr. Bl. Baht, 
u. Par., 8. Ahi.,$ (1897), Noe. 4-6, pp. 87-95; 6, pp. 1S5-141, figs. 2). 

A flavor>produoing micrococcus of butter, 8. C. Keith (Tech. Quart., 10 (1897), 
No. 2,pp. 847-249), 

The ekinuning of milk, J. Buuuat (Jour. Hyg., 22 (1897), Noe. 108$, pp. 296-298; 
1084, pp. $07-810). — A discussion of the subject from a hygienic and legal standpoint. 

Outline of dairy bacteriology, H. L. Russell (Madison, JVieconein: Published by 
the author, 1896, pp. 192, figs. 26). — This is a second and revised edition of this text- 
book. 

A note on some of the requirements for a sanitary milk supply, W. Skdoe- 
WICK (Tech. Quart., 10 (1897), No. 2, pp. 245, i 


VETEEINABT SCIENCE ANB PBACTICE. 

Bovine tuberculosis, M. A. Reynolds {Minnesota Sta. Bnl. 51y 
pp. 343-417., figs. 10 ), — A popular discussion of this subject, with a 
report of work done. A few remarks are made on tlie history of the 
tuberculin test, showing that it is coming into general use. Arguments 
that have been used against it are briefly mentioned and refuted, and 
it is shown that where there is a possibility of danger there is danger, 
that ail apfiarently sound udder does not guarantee iiontuberculous 
milk, aiid that the cooking of meat is not always to be trusted for kill- 
ing the germs., since meat may be roasted or broiled and thoroughly 
cooked on the outside and still remain infectious within. 

The text of the general laws of Minnesota relative to tuberculosis is 
given in full, as well as the decisions of the supreme court of the State 
regarding them. In effect they prohibit the sale of uninspected milk 
in cities or villages without a license. By the court a city ordinance 
requiring the inspection of milk, though from a herd without the city 
limits, is held to be not extraterritorial, and that the tuberculin test 
is not unreasonable. 

The subject of the control of bovine tuberculosis in Switzerland, 
Denmark, and France is briefly discussed, and the methods of proced- 
ure at the Minnesota station described in detail. 

The method of making the injections and the diagnosis, as well as 
tlie tuberculin itself, is described; * The effect of the injection on tuber- 
culous ex)W8 is discussed, and tables given showing the details of the 
work. No appreciable injurious effect upon the health of the animal 
is shown, nor is there any upon the weekly gain of fattening steers. 
A tuberculous steer during the first of the 5 weeks devoted to the test 
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showed tlie greatest gain of any in the tested lot. Previously it had 
been untlirifty and irregular in its weekly gains. 

In connection with this subject the resolutions of the United States 
Veterinai y Medical Association in 1805 relative to tuberculosis and the 
tuberculin test are quoted, after which the author proceeds with the 
subject in connection with Minnesota cattle. The following table, in 
which tlie results of 3,430 tests are summarized, shows that the disease 
j)revails most among the pure breeds, city dairies, in cases of poor 
stable conditions, and of imor ventilation; and, further, that good 
stables and ventilation do not necessarily prevent infection. 

Vrevuhvvv of loherculosh aivordiny to clans and condition. 


1 

Nnnibcr 

1 Number 
of ani- 
iiiala 
teated. 

Number 

IbM- cent 

(’IlittH. 

oT lienla 

of re- 
aetioiifl. 

tul»er- 

(‘U1(»U8. 

1. * 

137 

2, 839 

223 

7.8 

2. IIii:li iruxlcs 

5 

157 

17 

10.8 

3. l*nro lin-dH 

0 

258 

43 

16.6 

4. ( ’i(,\ tl.inA lx‘i ‘Is 

108 

2, 73G 

284 

10.4 

r» Knnn Ik'I’iIk 

38 

6, 694 

99 

14.2(7.8)* 

(J. Ill fi<‘iM*rul roii(liti(»ii ol MtabU‘8 

57 

1,370 1 

139 

10.1(6.8)* 

7 III “tiiir ' < oiul lidii (it HlahU'H 

50 

1, 140 

8,3 

7.28 

8. Ill “piMir" <‘oii(liti(iii of KtiihlcH 

32 

804 

165 

19.1 

t». Willi vent lint idii 

45 

1,011 

99 

9.8(5)* 

10 With “lull* ' ^ «‘Htilnti<ni 

45 

1,087 

67 

6. 16 

11 With ‘‘jMxii wiitilathm 

48 

1,210 

201 

16 6 


' fivo of t ulxTcnloiiH aiiimnlM in cucli cawe (j^nuips 6, ninl 0) woi’© from tlio Haino 2 

ln*nlM Kliiniiialinj' Irnni f^ronim 5, tt, and W llu' i>ojT«*ntagpa are rwluoecl, resper lively, 

7 H (i h, II 1x1 f) 

The 11.1 ]»er eeiit of the animals here shown to be tuberculons 
must not, we are told, be understood to re])re8eut the cattle of the 
State, for few fariu herds have been tested as compared with breeding 
lierds and city dairies. These have been shown by general experience 
to be more snliject to attack than farm herds or native stock subject to 
only ordinary conditions, lint such results must not be taken, it is 
added, as an argnment against founding lierds of ]>ure breeds, though 
it may be taken against founding a herd on tuberculons stock. 

Another table gives the results of the examination of some 27 herds 
numbering 772 bend of cattle, of wliich 13.5 jier cent were tbund tuber- 
culous and 70 of the 71 of w\m h post viortem examinations were made 
l)roved so. Another table locates the disease as shown by the post- 
mortems. A large jiercentage of the animals shows disease of the lungs 
and neighlxjring glands and pleura, indicating the air as the common 
source of infection. 

Further, tliere are discussed exiieriments with tuberculin to deter- 
mine the accuracy of the test, the circumstances under which animals 
may fail to react, whether it is injurious to sound or to tuberculons 
cattle, whether a cure or merely ati immunity from tuberculin has 
been eflected when no reaction occurs after one or more injections, the 
dmguostio value of the retests as compared with the first, the possi- 
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bWfy of an accurate estimate being made as to the extent or the loca- 
tioa of the disease from evidence furnished by the test, whether the 
teat is reliable in cases of advanced pregnancy, and wliether tuberculin 
hm any therapeutic value in bovitie tuberculosis. 

Bummarizing the results, the author states his belief that the test is 
both accurate and practical, neither injurious to the health of sound 
» nar of tuberculous cattle, given in doses of 1 cc. for each 600 or 260 lbs. 
live weight; that where failure to react occurs after several injections 
ocure may have been effected or the animals may simply have become 
insusceptible to the agent and still remain infectious; that an animal 
may remain tuberculous and still fail to react, and hence that retests 
ate of much less value; that about 70 per cent of the animals showing 
a distinct rise of temperature of 3.6o or more within 10 hours were found 
te have the lungs and attached glands badly affected, and that if the 
disease was extensive or evidently of long standing, low or even no 
reactions might be given; that the test may be uncertain but not other- 
wise objectionable in cases of advanced pregnan<*y; and finally that 
tuberculin may have a curative effect when infection has been recent 
or is of limited extent, and that it may aid a tendency to recover in 
other cases. 

The author is of the opinion that the tuberculin test should be made 
a' condition of the granting of licenses to sell and should be made twice 
a year. Inspection should be thorough. The laws of hygiene should 
be observed in the manner of keeping (tows, etc. All bulls that react 
at once, all heifers under 2 years of age, all (tows over 10, and all others 
giving evidence of being badly infected should be killed. Only tested 
bulla should be used, and calves from tuberculous mothers should be 
reared »i)on milk from noutuberculous (tows or upon sterilized milk. 

In a breeding experiment it was found that of 27 calves from tuber- 
culous inotjiers 23 remained healthy after one or more tests, 3 became 
tuberculous, and that one, evidently tuberculous, died soon after birtli. 
The results of similar experiments, ail tending to the same conclusions, 
are (j noted. 

Relative to the subject of tuberculous attendants for cattle, the author 
thinks the danger from this soure.e considerably overestimated. 

Serum injections as a preventive against lung diseases in 
horses, 0. O. Jensen Ber. K. Vet. Landbohojitlcoles Lab, Lanilokon, 
Forsbfiy 1897^pp.l--8()), — The author gives a number of experiments with 
a serum-injection method for the prevention of lung diseases in horses, 
conducted by him or under his direction, and reviews critically foreign 
experiments in this line. The method adopted is as follows : Horses 
that were strongly attacked and have been free from fever for 6 to 12 
weeks are selected for bleeding. The horse is shaved and washed with" 
soaj) and an antiseptic fluid (lysol, water, etc.) at the place where the 
injection is to be made. All instruments, vessels, etc., used are pre- 
viously sterilized. The blood is gathered directly in gallon glass jars 
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closed with a layer of boiled parchment paper. As soon as the blooA 
is coagulated it is placed in a cool place or in ice water, taking care te 
guard against dust. After 24 to 48 hours the clear liquid separated 
out is measured into sterilized flasks by means of a pipette, and if it m 
to be kept for some days a few drops of chloroform are added. Injee- 
tioiis are made at the lower part of the chest or on the aide of the neck. 
The liquid is distributed in the subcutaneous tissue by gentle pressure. 
Every trace of swelling generally disappears in about an hour and the 
horse may do ordinary work the following or within the same day. The 
conclusions arrived at by the author are that the method furnishes s 
valuable means for producing immunity from the disease for a time and 
for stop])ing enzootic lung fever. The injections do not, howeveiJ, 
always ])revent the appearance of the disease when the animal is 
already infected. We are not able at the present time to give am 
accurate* explanation of the action of serum injections in different dis- 
eases, but, as regards the lung diseases, we can safely say that the 
injections only increase or assist the natural power of resistance, and 
it is therefore also probable that the efPect may be abrogated when the 
(causal conditions of the disease appear especially strong in individual 
cases. 

Properly conducted, the method is harmless. Nearly 1,000 injections 
were made in Denmark and in no case was there an appearance of 
phlegm, fever, or similar eflects. — F. w. woll. 

Texas fever, *1 . W. (Conaway (Missouri tita. Bui, 37^ pp, 81~-139^ figs, 
11 ), — During the year cooperative experiments were carried on at the 
Missouri station grounds in cooperation with the State Board of Agri- 
culture and the Texas Exx)erimeut Station. The results are considered 
ill this bulletin under 4 heads: 

(1) Confirmation of the tide theory as to the transmission of Texa>s 
fever , — Ticks were obtained from Texas; microscopical exanunations of 
the blood of animals were made; native cattle were exposed in the pres- 
ence of southern native cattle; native cattle were exposed to southern 
cattle from which the ticks hjid been removed ; the jiasture was infested 
with ticks taken from southern cattle; young ticks hatched artificially 
from eggs laid by adult ticks picked from southern cattle were placed 
on native cattle; experiments were made to show that the disease is 
not transmissible by the excretions of southern cattle, and all with the 
result of confirming the discovery of F. L. Kilborne, namely, that 
infection is caused by these ticks. The metliod of rearing the ticks in 
an imjirovised brood chamber formed by a Mason jar containing moist 
earth and grass and several autopsies are described. 

(2) Experiments on the prevention of Texas fever , — The method of 
dipping, in which the cattle are driven into a large vat filled with 
water covered with oil, is described. Several different parasiticides 
were employed, but that which gave the most favorable results was 
cotton-seed oil. Some trouble was exi>erienced with mixtures contain- 
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ing carbolic acid. Kativo cattle were afterwards exposed to tbe dipped 
cattle, but uo evidence was later found of their being infected by ticks. 
Temperature readings of the various animals, which were taken daily, 
are presented in detail in tabular form. The autopsy of a cow used 
in the experiment, but which died from an abscess in the base of the 
udder, is described, and also the case of an outbreak at Hannibal, Mis* 
Souri, where some of the cattle were evidently prevented by dipping 
from contracting the fever. 

Experiments were also made with serum to determine whether immu- 
nity from the fever might not be established. A method of preparation 
and injection of the serum is described . and tbe conclusion finally 
drawn that while the evidence obtained from the experiments gives 
grounds for believing that prevention may be secured in many cases, 
the author does not feel quite justified in making a positive statement 
in favor of the serum. The temperature record of the injected cow is 
given in tabular form. 

(11) DiHinfection of pastures. — Experiments were made with adult 
ticks to learn what their movements might be when removed from the 
animal, and all tend to confirm the idea that infection may be confined 
within very narrow limits and that it will not be difficult to disinfect 
large areas, if systematic efforts are made for that purpose. In the 
experiments the ticks were placed on a flat surface covered by a heavy 
paper 3 or 4 ft. in size, blackened by soot upon which the tracks made 
by the animal were readily preserved by passing the paper through a 
solution of shellac. 

These exi)eriraents all tend to show that under ordinary conditions 
the tick seldom gets more than a very few inches from the point where 
it is dropped. The author goes on to state that pastures may be dis- 
infected by burning tbe grass at the first opportunity after it is 
killed by frost. The combustibility of the grass may be increased by 
spraying a mixture of crude kerosene and 5 per cent of naphtha or 10 per 
cent of gasoline over it. Further he speaks favorably of quarantining 
infested grounds, pointing out the fact that if horses and cows are kept 
off the infested pasture the tick will finally die, since the presence of 
these animals is necessary to its existence. 

(4) Experiments on the Australian cattle disease. — ^Ticks were received 
from Australia via the Texas Experiment Station, but it is stated that 
their condition upon arrival was such as not to be favorable to results 
that would yield evidence either for or against the conclusion that the 
Australian cattle disease and Texas lever are identical, but evidence 
from other sources leads the author to think the 2 diseases the same. 

Parasitic gastro-enteritis in lambs, J. MgFadtean [Jour. Roy. 
Agl. Soc. England^ 3. ser.^ 8 [1897)^ /, No. 29^ pp. 5(9-5^).— The author 
gives the result of the examination of some 40 lambs that bad died of 
this disease. In all cases some nematode worm was found in the intes- 
tine, and in a large portion of cases 2 or more species were found in 
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associatioD. Those most frequently noted were StrongyhiH Jilaria^ TH^okr 
ovephaluH affinisj and StrongyluH coninrtm^ but he is not inclined to 
attach much importance to these 3 species. The real cause of thfe 
trouble he attributes to a small nematode that he describes as a new 
species under the name of Strongylm eerricornis, which was found in 
the fourth stomach. To this worm he attributes the disease that car^ 
ried off a large number of lambs in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
other counties in 1S05 and previously. 

In this species the males as usual are less numerous and smaller than 
the females, the former being 0.3 in. and the latter about 0,4 in. in 
length. The largest females that he met with were 0.5 in. long. In 
most resi)ects the worm resembles IStrongyhtu vovtortm^ but is to be dis- 
tinguished from that 1‘orm by differences in the shape of the caudaL 
extremity and by the fuither fact that it is a slightly larger worm. 

Under the head of treatment, experinnnts with carbolic acid, lysol, 
turpentine, Fowler’s solution, and corrosive sublimate are recorded 
and the surprising results obtained that the confidence which has gen- 
erally been placed in them as parasiticides is an entirely mistaken one, 
for none of them proved to be effective unless used in such strengths 
as would be fatal to the host. Two and one half per cent of turpejitine 
in milk had no serious effect on worms left in it for over 12 hours; 
neither did a 5 i)er eeiit solution upon worms left in it for 2 hours. 
Worms left for over 12 hcuirs in Fo^\le^’s solution diluted with 40 times 
its bulk of uater were found to be still active. 

The best (»f the vermicides seems to be lysol, since a lO minutc expo- 
sure to a 1 iK*r cent solution of tins substance in water proved fatal 
and since half a jiint of such a solution may be given with safety to a 
six months’ old lamb. The inefticacy of the usual remedies is attrib- 
uted to the density of the cuticle of the adult worms; and, reasoning 
from tliis, the author thinks they might be used with success in 
destroying the eggs or young worms. At least they might still be 
employed as preventives against infection or to check the multiplica- 
tion of tlie worms already within the alimentary tiact of an animal. 

Water is regarded as tlu^ vehicle by which the worms gain entrance, 
and this the author emidiasizes by advising that lambs be kept off' land 
which has been flooded and that the> be not allowed access to stagnant 
ponds or ditches. 

Parasites of the lungs of sheep, G. T. Brown {Jour, Roy. AgL 
Soc. England^ s [1^97), /, JVo. ^^9, pp, Jigs. 12).— The 3 

nematodes, Strongylus Jilariu, S, rufesvens^ and Pseudalius ovisy aio dis- 
cussed. After a few general remarks relative to the time of the dis- 
covery of the first of these worms, the author briefly reviews the results 
of Oobbold’s experiments, and then proceeds to discuss investigations 
of his own begun in 1888 and continued down to the present time. In 
these the conclusions of LeiU'kliart relative to the ability of 8. Jilaria 
to withstand drying were confirmed, and it was further shown that the 
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worms are capable of withstanding freezing. Earthworms were kept 
in earth for some mouths and when finally examined embryos of the 
nematode were fonnd that were considerably in advance of those that 
had been kept in moist earth. Sheep were introdneed into infested 
pastures and from time to time killed and examined. 

Summarizing the results of his experiments the author concludes 
relative to Hi. filaria as follows : 

appears that ejrgs contaiuitij!^ living? embryos and embryos which have got free 
from the eggs are expelled from the bronchial tubes of infested slu'ep iii enormous 
numbers. It is also established that the adult worms have only a temporary resi- 
dence in the Iniigs, but whether they are expelled living or dead has not been ascer- 
tained with certainty; nor is it known what becomes of them wbe-n they quit the 
lung tubes. The embryos, it has been proved, live for inontbs iu wet earth; they 
may bo dried by the beat of the sun without being destroyed ; nor does the frost 
seem to do them any serious damage. In common with the other larval forms of 
strongyles, they are swallowed by earthworms and again ejected after having gone 
through certain changes; but, with the evidence obtained from the examination of 
many hundreds of earthworms, it is imposHible to believe that even a considerable 
proportion of the embryos which are exptdled from the sheep’s lungs are disposed of 
in this way. It is not unlikely, however, that a large nniiiher become parasitic to 
certain plants and in that position acquire a suil1ci(‘nt development to tit them for 
resilience in a warm-blooded animal. Here again, however, the evidence is utterly 
insufticient.’' 

The red tliread worm, Strouf/phtH rufeseensj and the hair worm, Fseu- 
dalius om, are crituially dis(•ua^ed and supimrt given to Koch’s con- 
clusion that these two worms have often been confounded. According 
to this view, Pseudalius represents the first stage in the life cycle of 
A'. rufcsceuH, But the author’s observations do not coincide in certain 
details with those of Koch, and ho would regard Pseudalius as the 
last stage of aV. ru/cseem rather than the first; in short, that having 
finished its life work and done as much damage to the lung structures 
as the cinmmstances of its organization permit, it (imilly retires into 
an isolated position in various parts of the lungs, especially’' on the 
surface, roils irself up, and at length becomes a mere calcareous mass.” 

The effect of the presence of the wortns in the lungs is passed over 
briefly, and then the subject of treatment discussrd. Overcrowding 
and the continued repastiiriiig of sheep on the same ground, exposure, 
and insiitticient feediiigare to be avoided as unquestionable causes. It 
is shown that the services of the veterinary are seldom called iu until the 
worms have taken up a position from which they <*an not be dislodged 
by the ordinary remedies. 

Loupingill, P. Williams (Tram. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 
o. Her., 9 (1896), pp. 2/8-:i90, figs. 10). — The author nqmrts upon ids 
researches into the causation and jirevention of Ion jiing ill. or trembling 
in sheep (Ijodic toxaemia). Sheep were muzzled and pastured with" 
others in pastures infected with ticks; pastures were sown with salt, 
which killed the old grasses; inoculation experiments were made with 
cultures made from diseased animals — all with the general result of 
4513— No. 2 7 
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con Arming the author in his previous coneluaions, namely, that there 
i« no lou]»ing ill where there are no ticks; thi»t ticks are active but for 
a brief period duiiiig the summer and coexistent with loupiug ill; that 
the bacillus may develop upon the old grasses, but must pass through 
the body of the mite before it acquires its pathogenic proi)erty; and 
fill ther, that the proper methods of procedure for the extirpation of 
the disease are (1) the burning of all old and rough grasses harboring 
ticks or ])astnring them down with cattle; (2) that the application of 
common salt or lime or a combination of these or some cheap phos- 
])hatic manure, such as basic slag, should be applied to the laml; (3) 
that whenever the weather jicrmits the sheep should be dipped in some 
carbolic iireparation ^ that where this is not possible, they should be 
jiastured on (dean land during the tick season; and finally, that Iambs , 
should be removed from tin ii* dams when the latter show signs of the 
disease, since cultures from ewes’ milk has revealed the organism in 
vai ious stages. 

Prophylaxis cf bovine tuberculosis, K. Nocard {Jiapporla JWlminaires 5® Con- 
yriH InUruat. (VApr., JirHxvUes^ pp. — Fr(*iiclj, Prussian, Saxon, and 

oilier (lata an' noted sliowin^; the percenta^je of jirevalenee of tuberculosis, and the 
irioderii methods of tnboicnlin tests, isolation, etc., recommended. In 1893 in Prus- 
sia 8.9 |>er cent \\ ore atlVct<‘d; at Jlerlin, 15.1; Majrdehourg, 17.5; Copenhagen, 17.7; 
Milan, nion* than 10; at Amsterdam and Moscow it approached 5.5; at Toulouse in 
1889 more than 10; in 1891 in (Ircat Britain, 12.5. In some instances the govern- 
mental mc^asnres tak(‘n, as at llucsbarest, greatly reduced the disease. 

On bteiile tuberculosis and subcutaneous (tuberculosis) ulceration, H. Marsh 
{LauevU Lomlou, 1 {1SD7), No, mr,^pp, nG^-7264). 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia in Belgium, Ij. Htpbbs {liapporls Preliminaire& 
(ontjrh InUrnal. d'Agr.y BnuiUen, 1S95, pp. G9.»-70J). — The conclusions are as follows: 

(1 ) (Contaminated or sn.spcfdiMl animalH should he isolated as soon as condf^miied and 
should ha\o no other destination than the slanghlerhoiise; (2) it is preferable to 
eon ’(*mii iiniiiediately or to drive towaul the slaughterhouse, observing prescribed 
regulations; (3) the indemnity aecorded in ease of cimdemnatiun should bij i^qual to 
tin* total ^allleof the animal, and the can'uss should become the property of the 
State; and (4) an insjieeiion of meats sboiild bo instituted. 

General leport of the sanitary control of domestic animals during 1895 {Jiul, 
Agr. [liruxcUfH^^ 1 i {IS96), pp. 30S~4.W). — As a whole the eundition of domestie ani- 
insils is said to be satisfacior> . There is noted a decrease in the number of animals 
alleet(‘d with glanders and pl(niro-}>neuiiioDiu as compared with])a8t years. 

Prevalent pleurisy due to the bacillus of Friedlander (La Semaine Med.y 1897^ 
p. G8; aha. in Centr. JU. Jiakt. u. Par., 1. Aht., 21 {1897)^ No. 17-18, p. 690). 

Diagnos^j of typhus cultures by means of dried typhus serum, M. W. Rich- 
ardson {('entr. HI. liahi. n. Par., 1. Aht., 21 {1897), No. 17-l\i, pp. 449, 440). — Serum 
obtained from the he »rt of a ])er.son that has died of typhus is dried ou filter paper. 

A piece 4 em. 8(|iiaie is })laeed in 4 c( . of a clear broth culture of typhus bacillus 24 
houis old. Altt‘r 5 minutes a mieroseopical exainiuatioii shows the typi ^ al react ion — 
loss of inovemeiit and agglutination of th4^ bacilli. Tried with Bacillus pyogenes 
fotidua, the eohm bacillus, and t\ [»hns of the mouse, no reaction is obtained. 

Prophylaxis cf glanders. E Nocard (Baoports Preliminairea Congres Internal, 
d\4gr,, Btuxellrs, IS^', pp. 494-490). — Sanitary measures recommended, iueluding 
malleiii tests, an ' isolation. 

Researches cn the value of malleiu in the d'agnosls of glanders, E. Decloux 
{Bui. Dir. Agr. Coni. Puitia, 2 (1897), No. 8, pp. 85-100). 
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TlM cattle malaria in the Campacna of Rome, A. Cklli and F. S. Santori 
(Ctnir, BL Balct «• Par., 1, Alt,, SI {1897, No. IS^IG, pp. 861-57S, pi i).— A report of 
microscopical and other studies of Texas fever. Heemaglobinurm and Hiemnturia 
are not thought to be names sufficiently characteristic of the disease. A comparison 
is made betW'een this disease and human malaria and the two found to have many 
poiniB in common, hence the author’s term cattle malaria. 

Contribution to serum diagnosis in Typhus abdomlnalis, UHr.KNnuTH (Deut. 
• miliiarariz. Ztsokr., 1897, No. S; aha. in Centr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Abt., 21 {1897), No, 
17-18, pp. 698, 699). 

On the differential staining of bacilli of tuberculoais and baci'li of Smegma, 

HoNSELL {Arhi. pathol. anal Inst. Tubingen, S {1896), p. 317; aha. in Centr. Bl Bakt.u. 
Par., 1. Aht., SI (1897), No. 17-18, p. 700). — Carbol fuchsin staining as usual, washing 
and drying, placing in alcohol acidulated with 3 per cent of hydrochloric acid for 
10 minutes. Washing and after staining with alcoholic niethylenblne diluted to 
oue-half with water. This method is applicable to the most resistant forms of 
Smegma’s bacillus. 

Infantile bronchopneumonia due to the bacillus of Pfeiffer {La Semaine Med,, 
1897, p. 38; aha. in Centr. Bl Bakt, u. Par,, 1. Aht., 21 {1897), No 17-18, p. 680), 

Sugar beets prevent hog c lolera, R. M. Allex (Anier. Agr. {middle ed.), 59 
{1897), No. 17. pp. 513). — The author does not favor quarantine measures, but thinks 
medical reuiedlcs and the method of inoculation do some good. Uc states that he 
Inis not bad a case of cholera since be began feeding beets, although formerly he 
dreaded its appearance every year. 

On hog cholera, J. Wettekvik (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 11 (1896), pp. 519, 520, 5SS, 
533, 546-548, 558, 559, 570, 571, 583, 584, 595, 690, 607, 008, 619). 

Simondsia paradoza in the stomach of wild boars, V. Colucci and L. Arnone 
(Mem. Boy. Accad. Sci. let. Bologna, 5. aer., 6 (1897); aha in Centr. hi. Bakt. u. Par., 
1. Aht., 21 (1897), p. S15). — Numetoiis worms of this species were found in 3 wild 
boars. The authors think that Cobbold confused tlie male of Spiropiera atrongilina 
with the male of this form. The histology of the -worms is descrilied. 

The process of inoculation for poisoning by castor oil, C. Coknkvin (Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Sei. Paris, 124 (1897), No, 15, pp. Experiments were per- 

formed iu which rabbits were fed with seeds of the castor oil bean or with the meal 
« 

of the same and gradually indurated so that they were able to withstand poisonous 
doses, or such ns killed animals not so previously treated. 

A new diphtheria antitozin (Nature, 55 (1897), No. 1434, pp. 597, 598). — This 
makes note of a communication from Dr. Siuirnow in Archives des Seienees Biolo- 
gique. Virulent diphtheria broth cultures by this method of preparation are electro- 
lyzed and an antitoxin of great efficacy obtained. 

On the physiological and pathological action of the X-rays, Sourl (Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Set. Paris, 124 (1897), No. 15, pp. 82i>SS8).—-T\\e rays were directed 
against the epigastric region of the body of a six-year old girl. Sir days later a red 
spot with a white center appeared at the plaoe upon which the rays had impinged 
The spot caused considerable pain, and even agony, and continued for some time, 
giving rise to a suppuration that lasted a month. The author concludes that the 
rays should not be allowed to act long at a time on some subjects, especially on the 
more important organs. 

Contribution to the phylogeny of the parasitic Plathelminthes, E. L(^uxbkro 
(Centr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Ahl, 21 (1897), No. 17-18, pp. 674-684). 

A new tapeworm of the cat, E. von Ratz (Centr Bl, Bakt. u. Par., 1. Aht., SI 
(1897), No. 11-lS, pp. 465-473, figs, 5). — A description of Dipylidium paa^ualei. 

Concerning the curative power of antipneumonlc serums obtained from 
different immunized animals, N. Pane (Centr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Ahl, SI (1897), 
No. 17-18, pp. 664-674 ). — Experiments were made with serums obtained from the 
cow, ass, and dog. The final conoliision arrived at is that the autipiieumonio serum 
displays no immediately direct action against the pneumococcus, but that the 
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injected eernm ^iniduce.n in the body a condition of active inimuiiity that depends 
upon the viraloij< <‘ of tlie serum. The author points out that many facts incline 
hmi to Metsclii.i Ivolf ^ phagocyte theory. The leucocytes are supposed to emit a 
siihstance protectii^ ;;>.)inBt pueutuococcns only. 

tudies on TfjU ^ li nchus, with notes on other tapeworms, II, T. Pintxer 
{^'^iijungtfher. k. Avtat. rr/ea, I. Abl., 105 {1890); abe.in Centr. liL liakt, u. 

Par., 1. Abi., SI ( ), No. 77-75, pp. ^.97, 595).— The work tloRCiibes a Tetiarhynchus 
from the 8tomu(‘h of Iloptnncbus, and coiitaius notes on the excretory systems of - 
ditlVrent Cestodes. In the larva of the Tetrarh> uchiis was found a hitherto 
unknown system ol* i-anals, the significance of which does not at present appear. 

( )vcr the excrctor\ \C'«8<ls was seen a thiu-wiilled canal running anteroposteriorly 
describing ant«*rioi 1 > m largo bend towaril the receptacnlar wall. It is not coiled. 
Many small blind hninclics arise from it. In the scolex the wall cells of the canal 
become arranged into :in epithelium. The main canal hero also separates into two 
branches. 

On the simultaneous occurrence of angina and perityphlitis ( Therop. MonalschfUj 
1801 ; ahn. in Pentr. HI. Halt. n. Par., 1. Abi., it {1807), No. 17-lS, p. iiSO). — Cases ai-e 
noted ill which Annitta faiUcnlaris was found in connection with perityphlitis to 
which it had eviilenti^ allowed an entrance. 

On the use of diied blood dissolved in water for the serum diagnosis of 
typhus, W. .loHNsToN (Cenir. HI. Uakt. tt. Par., J. Aht., ril {1897), No. lS-14, pp. 

Bacteriological blood investigations with especial reference to pneumonia, 

Kohn {Deni. vted. IVoehevsehr., tS07, No. 9; aba. in i'enir. HI. Baki. u. Par., 1. Abf., SI 
(7597), .Va. ll-lS.pp. 5V;,5s’5j. 

Experimental studies on the general disinfection of the body with actol, E. 
Mah\ {Cenir. HI. Hahi. n. Par., 1. Ahi., 21 {1S97), No. 15-10, pp. 578-578).— li is con- 
cluded thal actol is a good antiseptic, but it does not reach the ideal set by ( Vedf* for 
a disinfeetant for the whole b(ul.\, although it is worthy of geneial use. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the bacillus cf the p'ague, R. Aukl {('enir. 
HI. Hakl. n. Par., 1. Ahi., 21 {1897), No. 18-14, pp. 497-517). — The morphology and the 
eiiltiirul relations of the bacillus, the etfectof sunlight, etc., are ilescribed ; means of 
disinfeetion noted; and the mode of distribution and prophylaxis of the bacillus 
diseuhsed. 

On an entozoic neo-formation, V. Diamaue {Cenir. HI. Halt. u. Par., 1. Abi,, 21 
{1897), So. 11-11, pp. 459-405, Jiqs. 4 ). — A deserijitinn of cNst-lii o knotty formations 
ill the organs of ThaiaaHneht hjH careila. Section of the structures showed the presence 
of a small distoniid, MeaHogonimna eonHlrictuH. 

Organization of service of the sanitary -veterinary police in Belgium, L. Stubbe 
{Happorla lO'diniinaires 8* ('ongria Iniernai. (VAgr., HruxeUea, 1895, pp. 071-692). — Dis- 
cusses legislation relative to e]dzo‘itic iliseases previous to the law of 1882 and suh- 
8e4|uent measures. The aiitlior^s <‘oiiclusi<iiis areas follows: (1) Maintain as many 
sanitary agents as ]K>ssiblc to jict promptly; (2) the service of each proviiice should 
be under tli“ control of tin* veterinary iiispeetor appointed and paid by the Govern- 
ment; (,S),the control of the entire serx ice should be in the hands of an inspector- 
general a])pointetl by tln^ i-oiitrol administratiim in agriculture; and (4) a general 
inspeetiou of meat.s shonbl bo instituted in each district. 

International sanitary convaiitioii, A. Dk.jive ( PreliminaireH 8'' Oongrh 
Iniernai. iV Agr., Hrnxeilea, 1895, pp. 577-585). — Conclusions: (1) A federation of as many 
coiiuitries as ]ioss.ble is needed; (2) also the forinatinii of an international sanitary 
eoinmiss^v*-* 4I t ermine what diseases sliall be subject to sanitary police control, 
and the miuimiim oi|‘ measure's to be* adopted; (.T) the diseases that are to be repressed 
by State actiou are; ple*nro-})iieiiiuonia, eharbon bai ti'i idia, rabies, glanders, pneumo- 
enteritis of Bwbirf*, tulmroiilosis, etc. ; (4) the cenivention shall fix the meaning of the 
terms ^^siisp^Tcel,*' ** infected,’’ and ‘^contamiuateel,” the sanitary zone or circle, and 
the time di/iriug which a place shall be suspected after thei disappearance of a disease; 
(5) eaoh couuti ^ to ho admitted te> tiie union shall have an organized veterinary serv- 
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ice; (6) when a disease is noted In one country notice shall he given to the others in 
a form specified hy the convention ; (7) each country shall pnhlish an official hnlletiu 
noting the localities, etc., infected ; (8) a sanitary veterinary control shall be exercised 
by official agents at ports of entry ; (9) animals and animal products, etc., entering or 
crossing a country shall be accompanied by certificate's of origin ; (10) international 
official relations shall be established between veterinarians of bordering countries; 
(11) interdiction of entry sball bo permitted only (o) when certain epizootic diseases 
reign on the frontier or the inlei ior of a neighl oring country, and (?>) v hen the sani- 
tary measures of that country are inefficient or badly applied ; (12) in order to admit 
of free movement between bordering countiies animals shall he in conditions anal- 
ogons to those required for importation. These conditions shall be the subject of 
special agreement between the confederate governments. 

A new septicemia of cattle with consecutive nephritis and urocytis, Thomp- 
son {Ann, Inst Pasteur , 11 {1897), No, 6, pp, 5^S-540), 

Etiology and pathogeny of yellow fever, Sanarelli {Ann, Tvsi, Pasteur, 11 
{1897), No. 6, pp, 4S8-514, pis, 9). — A r<58um6 of what is known and a description of 
experimental studies, etc., are given. 

Experimental and anatomical studies on yellow fever, W. ITavelui’Rii {Ann. 
Inst. Pasteur, 11 {1897), No. 6, pp. 515-622), — An extract from a memoir hearing this 
title. 

Contribution to the history of Trichinosis, J. C. Huber {Cenir. Bl. Bakt, w. Par,, 
1. All., 21 {1897), A’o. 17-lS,pj). 604-60G, — CMtes Pagenstocher, wlio mentions having 
found triehiiue in the walls of the small intestines and in the mesentery, and Chatin 
as having found them in the skins of sansages imported from Amerii'a. 

The morvo-farcinouB affection of the aolipedes in Belgium, H. i>e Poo ( Rapports 
Preliminaires Congria Intirnat. d^Agr., Bruxelles, 1895, pp. 220-34G). — The diagnosis 
of the disease, police sanitary regulations, mode of indeniniticalion, etc., aie dis- 
cussed. A table gives the number of animals suspected and of those attacked by 
glanders and their value and indemnification fioin 1870 to 1804. 

Leptothriz plaooides, A. K. A'. DoBiiiGYNifiKi (Cenfr. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. AM., 21 
(1897), No. 6-7, pp. 225-229, figs. 4; ahs. in Jour. Roif. Micros. Soe. [London^, 1897, No. 
fi,p. -Isolated from an old tooth stuffing. 

Manu^ cf veterinary microbiology, Mossflman and LifNArx {Translated from 
Frenth hg R. R. Dinwiddle. New York: William R. Jenkins^ I89~», pp. 242, fign. 19). — 
This forms a brief introductory treatise. It is concisely written and discusses in 
part 1 microbes in general, tlieir organization, chemical composition, oocnrrence, 
and distribution in nature, and tlieir physiology. In imrt 2 ])athogeiiic microbes are 
discussed, and in part 3 the microhic diseases are considcied individually. 

Concerning the practical applicability of the mouse bacillus, especially of 
Loefiler’s Bacterium typhi murium, M.N. C.L. Zupnik {Cenir. Bl. Bakt. u. Par., 
1. AM,, 21 {1897), No. 11-12, pp, 446-459). 

Helminthological studies, M. Htossicii (Bnl, Soc. Adriat. sri. nat., 17 {1896), pp, 
122-186, pis. 2; ahs. in Zool. Cenir. Bl., 4 {1891), No, 12, p. 412). — The author points 
out a large number of new hosts for known sjiecics of nematodes. A new species, 
Strongylus eisilUv, from tl e intestine of Python molurus is described. 

Protest against proposed legislation restricting the experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture, J. Wilson ( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Circular, Office of the 
Secretary, pj>. 8). — In this publication the Secretary of Agriculture ^irotests against 
the passage of the aiitivivisei tion hill and explains that it woiiM materially retard 
the work of several branches of this Department and eouKeipieiitly would he a detri- 
ment to the agricultural interests of the country. In the Secretary’s opinion the” 
existing law in the District of (^ulombia has not been sliown to be inefficient. 

Vivisection in the District of Columbia, C. W. Dabney, .Jr. (V. S. Dept, Agr., 
Circular, Office of the Setretary, pp, 8). — The author discusses the antiviviscction hill 
now before Congress, and points out among other things that its passage would bo 
a liindraiice to the work of tbe Department of Agriculture. 
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The fuel value of com, T. L. Lyon (Nehrmica 8ta. Press Buh 
pp.S ). — “Tlie present abuiKlanee of corn and its low price harS occa- 
sioniMl much spcM ulatioti as to its luel value.” 

In n preliminary test at the University of Nebraska “a good grade 
of yellow dent corn on the ear of this year’s crop and not thoroughly 
dried” was eom]»ared with seroened Rock Springs nut coal for heating 
a boiler used to supj)ly jmwer at the university. In this test 1 lb. of 
coal eva])orated 1.9 times as much water as 1 lb. ot o^rn, a result con- 
firmed by ealorinieter tests. 


“The coal useil coat nl Lincoln $6.65 per ton. With coal Bollinp: at this price, and 
worth 1.9 times as niiuh for fuel as an eijnal weight of corn, the fuel value of the. 
latter would 1 e $3.50 per tr)n or 12.2.5 cts. per biiKhel. 

“The follo^^ing tiihlo shows how riinch coal is worth per ton when its heating 
power is the same as that used in the cxx>eriment, and when corn is selling at a cer- 
tain pri( o ])er hnshcl : 


Com per Im 
9 cents. 

10 cents. 

11 cents. 

12 cents. 

13 cents. 

14 cents. 

15 cents. 


Coal per tui. 

.. $4.87 
... 5.41 
... 5.95 
... 6.49 
... 7.11 
... 7.57 
... 8.11 


“It will thus he seen that if this quality of coal were selling at less than $6 60, 
and corn were bringing 12 cts,, it would not pay to burn corn, while coal must sell 
as low as $5.4 1 per ton to be as cheap fuel ns corn at 10 cts. per bushel.^’ 


The manufacture of potato starch, O. Saakk {Die Fahrikation der Eartoffelstarke. 
Berlin: J. Sjmuf/erj 75.97), 

The sugar industry in Louisiana, F. C. Thiele {Chvm. Zfg,, {1S97), No. IGf 
p. ISO). 

A study of the clarification of sugar-cane juice, .1. L. Beehon (Jour. Amer. Choni. 
Soc., 19 (1897), No. l,pp. 50-01). 

A review of progress in the sugar-beet industry in 1896, E. O. von Lippmann 
(Chem. ZUj., 21 (1S97), No. S8, pp. 870-878). 

The condition of the sugar industry in Germany during 1896 (iter. deut. landw. 
Baths, 21 (1897), pp. 52-54). —A report on the simar production of Germany in 1896, 
with statistics concerning its iuij)oriancc and growth. 

The alcohol industry (Her. deut. lafidw. Baths, 21 (1897), p.55 ). — Statistics con- 
cerning the industry in Germany from 1887 to 1895. 

Progress in wine making in Aude, L. Sbmichon (Ann. Soi. Agron., 1897,1, No. 
2, pp. 292-^i20). 

Concerning the decreasing acid content of wine, J. Wortmann (Centr. Bl. 
Bakt. n. Par., 2. Aht., 8 (1S9(), No. 4-5, pp, 90-102). 

Studies on vinification in southern regions, A. MOntz (i'ompt. Bend. Acad. Sci. 
Pans, 124 (1897), No. 7, pp. S31-334). 

Concerning the removal of acids from wine, H. MCller-Thurgau (Centr. Bl. 
Bakt. M. Par., t. Aht., 2 (1890), pp. ?^-7^.9). 

A contribution to the study of glycerin in wine, V. Sebastian (Prog.Agr.et 
Fit, 27 (1897), No. 11, pp. 333-337). 

Comparative study of the composition of new red wine and a apoiled wine 
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made firom tho same ▼ariety of grapes grown in the same Algerian vine 3 r«id 

J. A. Mi'LLER {Ann, Chim. et Phyt,, 7. «er., 11 (1897), pp, 394--4SS), 

The castor-oil plant ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Miec, Circ. l,pp, 4). — I’his is a brief descrip- 
tive article on tbe culture of the castor-oil plant, iuclnding analyses of the seeds^ 
preparation of the oil, etc. 

Qraphito instead cf oil as a lubrioant, Thurston (Oeeterr, Ztechr, Berg und BiiU 
tenweewe, 4Ct (1897), p, S7 ; ah$, in Cheni, Ztg., 81 (1897), No, 19, p, 80), — Experiments 
are reported in which the results were very favorable to tbe graphite. 

Progress in the tanning industry, F. H. Uaenlkin (Chem, Ztg,, 80 (1896), pp, 
778-781 ) . — A review . 

Systematic olassifloation of textile and other useful fibers of the world, 

C, K. Doiwk {Science, n. aer., 6 (1897), No, lS4,pp, 188-184),— kn abstract of a paper 
read before the Philosophical Society of Washington. Tbe classiBcatiou is as fol- 
lows; A. Fibrovasciilar structure (1) bast fibers, (2) woody fibers, (3) structure fibers. 
B. Simple cellular structure (4) surface fibers. 

Silk industry at the Nijnii-Novgorod exposition (SeXka, Khoz, Lyeaov,, 188 (1896), 
pp, 841-868), 

A new method of obtaining the perfume of flowers, J. Passy (Compt, Rend, 
Acad, Sci, Faria, 184 (1897), No, 14, pp, 783, 784), 


STATISTICS. 

I Annual Report of Kansas Station for 1896 (Kanaaa Sta. Rpt,, 1896, pp, T-XXIV, 
147-849). — This includes fiuanciul statements for the fiscal ,>ear ending June 30, 1896, 
and reports of the council giving outlines of bulletins published during the year, 
the general work of the station, results of irrigation work at (lardeu City, Oberlin, 
and Oakley, station personnel, a subject list of station publications since its organi- 
zation, in\entory of station property by departments, list of donations, and a general 
index of bulletins 57 to 64. 

Ninth Annual Report of Louisiana Stations, 1896 (Louiaiana Slaa, Rpt, 1896, pp, 
IJ ). — A report by the director on the work of the stations at Audubon Park, New 
Orleans, Baton Kouge, and Calhoun during the year, with lists of station staffs and 
a financiakstateincnt for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Annual Report of Missouri Station for 1896 {Minaouri Sta, Rpt, 1896, pp, 16),— 
This includes a financial 8tatem<*nt for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896; and a 
report by the director on the work of the year, and on the station staff, buildings, 
and equipment. 

Report of director of New 7ork State Station, 1896 (Neu^ York State Sta, Bui, 
115, pp, 49-74, figa, 9), — This discusses in detail the status of tbe station when the 
present director assumed control and points out its needs. The means of distribu- 
tion oi station inlormatioii, present and future A^ork, impoi taut results of tbe year 
1896, experiments carried on by the station outside of the station premises, special 
work 111 tbe second judicial department, aiii^the relation ot the farmers of the State 
to the station are discussed at some length, and a list is given of the publications 
issued by tbe station in 1896. 

Report of treasurer of Utah Station for 1896 ( Utah Sta. Rpt, 1896, p, 18 ). — 
Financial statements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

Statistics of land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations, 1896 
(U, S, Dept, Agr., Office of Experiment Siaiiona Circ, 35, pp, 18),' 

Constitutioi^ of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Bx- 
periment Stations ( U, S, Dept, Agr., Office of Experiment Stationa Giro, 36, pp, rf).— 
Constitution an*! officers and committees of tbe Association. 

Crop report for December, 1896 ( V, S. Dept, Agr,, Diriaion of Statiaiica Rpt. 144, 
n, aer.f pp, 16). — This embraces a review of the crop conditions for 1896, estimates 
of the product and value of 9 important crops of the year, notes on furm prices, and 
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statements of tbe condition of the winter grain crop of 1897, meteorologioal records, 
and a review of crop couditicms by tbe European agent. 

Crop report for January-Febmary, 1897 {V. S. Dept Ayr,, IHtUion of StatUtioi 
Hpi. 145f n, 8(r.,pp. 7). — Resnlts of tbe yearly retnrns relative to the nnmber and 
value of domestic animals on farms and ranches in the United States in January, 
18137, together with a report of the European agent on the condition and prospects 
of crops in (ireat Britain and the Continent and an official estimate of wheat sowing 
in India for the pn^sent year. 

Crop report for March, 1897 (V. S. Dept, Ayr,, Division of Statistics Bpt, 146, n, ' 
ser,, pp. 4). — A re])ort upon the distribution and quality of the corn, wheat, and oats 
crops of 1896. 

Crop report for April, 1897 {T. S. Dept. Ayr., Division of Statistics Bpt. 147, n. 
ser,, pp. 8). — Statements are given on the condition of wheat and rye on the first of 
the month, and a coiiiparihon of the couditituis of these grains for 1897 with that of 
th<^ 6 years ]»revioiis. A report is made on the condition of farm animals, by States, 
also percentage of losses sustained from all causes during the winter of 1896-’97. ^ 

The MiBBi:iBippi River flood ( U. S. Dept. Ayr,, Misc. Circ.S,pp. V>, map 1). — This 
gives th<i ]>opiilation, nninher of farms, acreage losses, ete., in the submerged districts 
of the MiHsi>hif»pi Valle, \ sontli of (*airo, Illinois, with a map showing the countries 
submerged or partly submerged, Ajjril 10, 1897. 

The depression of corn prices and the production of wheat in some of the 
chief exporting countries of the world. Sir .1 . B. Lawks and J. H. (Iilbekt (Reprint 
from Jour. Boy. Ayl. Sov. I'nytand, nev. A, 7 (189(1), /T, pp. 7JS-7S7), — This gives the net 
expoits (exports minus imports) of wheat and of flour reckoned as wheat, from the 
chief exporting countries of the world for the years 1871-1895, inclusive, with gen- 
eral notes and comineiits on the eanses alleeting production in each country. 

Agricultural education in Denmark (Jour. Ild. Ayr. ILondon'}, 4 (1897), No, 1, 

pp. 81-8A). 

Importance of general and agricultural education in the matter of increasing 
the productiveness of labor in peasant farming, A. Novikov (Selvsk. lihoz. Lyesov,, 

18J (189(1), pp. 6UA-677). 

Agricultural statistics ( Trans. Highland and Ayl. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 8 (189d), pp. 
S.OS-Ad/i ). — Agricultural an<l jmstoral statistics, returne<l .lime 4, 189.5, foreach county 
in Scotland, ainl the (jiiaiititK s and values of articles aticctiiig agriculture imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1898, 1891, and 1895 are tabulated. 

Agricultural and pastoral statistics of New Zealand for the year 1896-'97, 
•I. I). Kitciiie (Xvw Zealand (laz. Suppl. Xo. 84, pp. 847-877). — The tables give the 
a(*reage. of iTops sown or intended to be sown, for what purposes the crops are to be 
used, and the qiiantit.N of the crops now on baud from last year's harvest. 

Agricultural statistics, Buenos Ayres, ,1. C. Vernet (Tereales // oleayinosos triU 
ladoH en la Prorincia de ItnenuH Aires en 1896, pp. 1-64). — The report gives the 

acreage and ])iodiictiou of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, and canary seed for the 
season 1895- ’96. 

The condition of Agriculture in Germany in 1896 (Ber. deut. landw. Baths, i21 
(1897), pp. 48-49). — A report on the condition of crops in 1896, and tabulated 
statistics^ oi‘ the total production from 1890 to 189.5, importation and exportation 
i'roiii 1875 to 1879, and 1885 to 1896, and the prices, during a series of years, of wheat, 
rye, hailcy, and oats. 

The cereal and other crops of Scotland for 1895 (Trans. Highland and Ayl. Soc. 
Scotland, 8. ser., 8 (1896), pp. ol8-S4(f). — A comparison of the cereal and other crops 
of 1895 with those of the previous year, compiled from reports from different parts 
of the country. 

The cereal and other crops of Scotland for 1896 (Trans. Highland and Ayl. Soc. 
Scotland, 5 ser,, 9 (1897), pp. ,"i89-3()j). — A comparison of the cereal and other crops 
of 1896 with the cr<»ps of tin* pieviuiis ^sear, prepared from reports received from 
various parts of the country. 
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Bdlnburgh OQtu-iiuurkttt grain UblM for whaat; barlay, oatai and baana (!ZVaaf« 
Mi§klamd and AgL 8oa. SeoiUmd, J. ter,, 8 (1898), fp, 848^^), tables show the 
quantity sold, and the highest, lowest, and average prices for each hind of grain for 
every market day, also the results for every month and for the year 1895. 

The Woburn Zbq>aiiinant Farm, J. A. Voelokkr («/oar. Ray, Agl, Son, Rnglamd, 
S. ter,, 8 (1897), No. 8, pp. 268-898, figt, 4), 

Diatalbution of the principal agiionltural axporta of the United Btatea dur- 
ing the five years ended June 30, 1896 ( U, 8, Vopt, Agr,, Section of Foreign Mar^ 
Jcett Circ, IS, pp, 84), 

Special legislation against the adulteration of fertiliiera, feeding atuffs, and 
needs, M. Petermank (Rapportt PrHiminairet 5* Congrht Intemat, $Agr,, Bruxellet, 
1896, pp. S7-47).—kii address. 

Hamburg as a market for American products ( U. 8, Dept. Agr., Section of Foreign 
Markeia Circ, 14, pp. fd?).— Tables are given showing the value of the total merohan- 
diAe imported into Hamburg, including that received from the United States during 
each of the 5 years 1891 to 1895 inclusive; and the total value of the merchandise 
exported, including that sent to the United States, during the same period; together 
with the report of United States Consul W. H. Robertson, giving farts and sugges- 
tions relative to our trade with that city. 

Agriculture in Finland, G. Grotenfelt (Landthruket i Finland, Heleingfora: 
Wenfzel HageUtan, 1896, pp, 891, photo-engravingt 11, maps 10),— This work, by the 
Director of the Unstiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute, is more than a description 
of agriculture in Finland. It gives a complete survey of the social economic condi- 
tions of Finland of to-day, and of Finish agriculture, as will be apparent from an 
enumeration of the main topics treated in the book; I. Agriculture in Finland: (1) 
geography and topography; (2) geology; (3) climate; (4) population, distribution, 
occupations, etc. ; (5) administration, cameralistics; (6) commerce and means of com- 
munication; (7) agriculture and agricultural products, yields, imports, and exports, 
agricultural machinery; (8) animal husbandry; (9) dairying; (10) forestry; (11) 
horticulture; (12) game and tish. II. Measures for the advancement of agriculture : 
(1) administration; (2) educational institutions; (3) agricultural chemical laborato- 
ries and seed control stations; (4) scientific work in agriculture; (5) agricultural 
literature; (6) agricultural conditions, fairs, etc.; (7) measures for the amelioration 
of the luck of farming capital ; (8) agricultural and kindred societies ; (9) agriculture 
in Finland’s budget. 

The author has been very fortunate in his treatment of the subject ; the presentation 
is clear and succinct, and a large amount of interesting and important information 
concerning Finnish agricultural conditions has been incorporated in the book. The 
statistical and tabular matter included is from official sources, and in all cases is 
brought up to date. A Finnish edition of the book will be published in the near 
future; an English or German translation would form a most valuable addition to 
our available agricultural literature.— F. F. woll. 



NOTES. 


Fix)BII)a Station.— Tbe Bubstation at De Fnniak Springs has been suspended 
pending an {ippropriatiou from the State legislature for its maintenance. Similar 
action will be taken in regard to the substation at Fort Myers. 

Okougia Station.— The following changes have been made in the governing^ 
board: .1. T. Fergnson, of Leesburg, has been appointed, vice Wright Brady, and 
William Henderson, of Ocilla, rice Ben Milliken. 

MAHHAcjirsKTis Hatcti STATION.— J. E. Ostraiidor, of the University of Idaho, 
has been aiipointed meteorologist at the station, vice Leonard Metcalf, resigned. 

New York Staik Station. — E. B. Hart has recently been appointed assistant 
chemist utthe station. 

North (’aiiomna Station.— T he station staff has been reorganized as follows: 
Alev. Q. Holluday, ehairnnin of council; W. A. Withers, chemist and acting director; 
Frank H. Emer,>, agriculturist; W. F. Massey, horticulturist, botanist, and entomol- 
ogist; F. E. liege, poultry manager ; B. S. Skinner, superintendent of farm; A. 
Bhodes and C. W. llyans, assistants in horticulture, botany, and entomology; J. A. 
Bizzell, C. B. Williams, H. K. Miller. C. 1). Harris, A. W. Blair, J. D. Hufham, jr., and 
F. (1. Kell,> , assistants in chemistry, 

Nouni Dakota College and Staiion,— The college and station have in course 
of construction a wingfoi a lu'w <*hciuical laboratory. The laboratory, when com- 
pleted, will coat $20,0d0. Tho v ing will be 2() by 40 ft., one story and basement. 
A drill hall for tlu* cadets is also in course of constrnclion, and will when completed 
be 40 by 95 ft., with oOlcc room for militar\ detail and gun room. Extensive repairs 
are also being made on several of the other buildings. 

Ohio S'Iathin. — ,1. E. Barclay formeily superinteiideiit of the substation at Neap- 
olis, is no longer connected with the station. 

Oregon College and Station. — At the annual meeting of the board of regents, 
June 90, Thomas M. Catch was elected president of the college and director of the 
station, rice H. B. Miller; George Coote, horticulturist, vice U. P. Hedrick, and 
Moses C^raig, botanist. 

Khodk Island College and Station.— Charles J. Greene, of Kenyon, has been 
succeeded by Jesse V. B. Watsou, of Wakefield, as a member of the board of maiia- 
geiH of the college and station. 

The ferti^ver-iuspectioii law of the State has boeu amended so as to allow the 
State Hoavd of Agriculture to employ any persem whom it may elect to collect and 
analyze samples of the commercial fertilizers and lertilizing materials offered for 
sale within the State. The State Board of Agriculture is also authorized to publish 
the refill ts of analysis in bulletins. The law previously in force required the work 
of collection and analysis to be done by the chemist of the station or his deputy, 
and the results to be published by the director, the expense of the work being 
defrayed from the fertilizer license fees lii cunsequeuce of the change in the law 
the analytical work has been turned over to one of several bidders, and the 
experiment station now has no connection whatever with the State inspection of 
fisi^lizers. 
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VoL. IX. No. 3. 


Few people, even specialists, outside of Bussia have a just conrep* 
tion of the amount and quality of scientific investigation which is being 
carried on in that country. In the course of a compilation of the results 
of experiments on metabolism in man and animals, which has been made 
in this Otlice, our attention has been forcibly called to the amount of 
investigation in Bussia on this subject and the inaccessibility of the 
jrablished accounts of the work. While occasional references to these 
investigations were found in the English, German, and French abstract 
journals and yearbooks, the Bussian work was not found to be followed 
up in tlie same systematic and complete manner that the work of other 
countries is. The difficulty of tracing out this work is increased by the 
fact that (]uite a portion of the papers are published as dissertations, 
and are not noticed in current scientific journals. The original publi- 
cations were obtained and abstracted, and these called attention to 
other papers, so tliat eventually several hundred more or less detailed 
experiments on metabolism were found which were not described in 
any work or journal ordinarily iwcessible. It was found that in many 
lines of research on the nutrition of man and animals exceedingly inter- 
esting and valuable work had been in progress in Bussia for several 
years. It is quite remarkable at this day that the work of such emi- 
nent scientists, in which there is quite general interest, should have 
remained as a sealed book to most of the civilized world. It empha- 
sizes the desirability of our having more definite knowledge of the sci- 
entific work which is being carried on in Bussia, and has already called 
the attention of Bussian scientists to the limited extent to which much 
of their work reaches the outside world. 

During the past summer Prof. W. O. Atwater visited the universities 
and other institutions of research in Bussia for the purpose of looking 
more closely into the nature and extent of their investigations, espe- 
cially in nutrition. Professor Atwater attended the International Medi- 
cal Congress at Moscow in August, and visited other places in Bussia 
and Finland, where abundant opportunity was afforded him to come in 
contact with the investigators and familiarize himself with the labora- ' 
tories and the general character of the investigations being carried on. 
The results of some of his observations are outkned in the following 
statements furnished by him. 
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During the past fifty years many attempts have been made by exper- 
imenters in Europe and in this country to find means for accurately 
measuring the income and outgo of matter and energy in the animal 
organism. In a number of instances noteworthy success has been 
attained, as in the determination of the balance of income and outgo 
of nitrogen and carbon by the use of the Pettenkofer respiration appa- 
ratus in its various modifications; in the determination of the same 
factors and with them the heat given off from the body by the respira- 
tion calorimeter of Rubncr, and of nitrogen, caibon, oxygen, and heat 
by tbe respiration calorimeter of Kosenthal. All of these are of Ger- 
man origin, as are the apparatus and method of Zuutz for the study of 
thc» ratio of income of oxygen and outgo of carbon dioxid, by which 
most interesting and valuable results have been obtained. In Sweden 
Sond(;n and Tigerstedt have devised an ingenious apparatus and 
method for the study of the excretion of carbon dioxid, with which 
very useful researches are being carried on. Accounts of the work of 
Atwater and Tiosa in this country with the respiration calorimeter have 
been mentioned elsewhere.^ 

A noteworthy instance of what Eussian scientists have been doing 
in this line is found in the researches conducted for a number of years in 
the laboratories of the Imperial Military Medical Academy at St. Peters- 
burg, under the direction of Professors Pashutin, Danilevski, and 
Pavlov, Dr. Likhachev, and others. Professor Pashutin has devised 
a ue^^ and ingenious form of respiration calorimeter in which extensive 
studies have been made during the past twelve years upon the respira- 
tory exchange of gases and the elimination of heat by the bodies of 
animals. Some five years ago a large resjnration calorimeter for experi- 
ments with man was built on Professor Pashutin’s jilan in his labora- 
tory under the immediate direction of one of his pupils and assistants, 
Dr. Likhachev, who has jiublished accounts of the apparatus and of 
a number of most interesting experiments made with it. An interest- 
ing research by Dr. Studenski with the same apparatus has just been 
published. The respiration calorimeters of Professor Pashutin and 
Dr. Likhachev and the methods of experimental inquiry adopted in 
their use rank among the most ingenious which have been devised. 
Among the familiar European devices none seem to provide for more 
satisfactory determinations of the respiratory exchange of carbon and 
hydrogen and for the determination of heat given off* from the body. 
In the same school is a laboratory of physiological chemistry under the 
direction of Prof. A. Danilevski. During a number of years past special 
attention has been given to digestive proteolysis and many results of 
importance have been reached. One extremely interesting observa- 
tion by Professor Danilevski and his pupils was the subject of a paper 
presented at the Congress in Moscow. This paper showed that proteose 
and peptone are transformed into a substance closely resembling a coagn- 

lU. S, Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bull. 44 (E.S.K.,8, p.821). 
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lated albumin or globulin by the notion of rennet ferment. Such facts 
point to a possible explanation of the way in which proteoses and i)ep- 
tones may be changed to the albumins and globulins of blood and tissue. 

A great deal of attention has been given at the Medical Academy in 
latter years to the study of the nutritive values of food by chemical 
analysis of a large number of materials in common use in Russia and by 
» experiments on their digestibility by man. Investigators in other insti- 
tution s have likewise interested themselves in this subject^ so that the 
amount of data already accumulated in this particular field is very large. 
Dietary studies have also been actively prosecuted during a number of 
years past. 

The Imperial Institute of Experimental Medicine in St. Petersburg 
is likewise carrying on most valuable researches. This institution is 
one of the best equipped in Europe. It has extensive grounds and 
some thirty buildings, which, with their contents, are valued at 590,000 
rubles ($304,000). According to the annual rejmrt for 1895 the income 
of the institution for that year was about $240,000, the (xovernment 
giving $67,000. The institute is devoted primarily to experimental 
research ujmn the causes of disease, especially the infectious diseases. 
It has six sections, each with a director and assistants, who have a 
laboratory and ain])le facilities for their work. The section of biological 
chemistry was established at the outset, the present director being. 
Prof. M. von 27encki. A section of general physiology is in charge of 
Prof. 1. Pavlov, who is also connected with the Medical Academy, and 
Dr. S. Winogradsky is at the head of the section of general micro- 
biology. The head of the institute is Dr. Lukianov, who is also direc- 
tor of the section of general pathology. While the ultimate purjiose 
of the institute is to obtain knowledge of value in the departments of 
pathology and hygiene, the broad scope and thoroughly scientific spirit 
of the work are such that a great deal of research is carried on which 
is of interest to workers in our experiment stations find to those engaged 
in studies on the nutrition of man. This is notably the case with the 
investigations of I)rs. Nencki, Pavlov, and Winogradsky and their asso- 
ciates. Fortunately, the results of this research are published in French 
as well as in Russian, under the title Archives des Sciences Riologhiues. 
It is Avorthy of mention that a long series of exi)erimental investigations 
by Professor Pavlov on digestion and the digestive juices have been 
summarized in a book by him of which an edition in German is soon to 
appear. 

The physiological and chemical Institutes of the Imperial University 
in St. Petersburg are likewise places of active experimehtal research. 
Indeed, even .a list of the scientific establishments in that city, the 
work of which would be extremely interesting to English readers if it 
could be better known by them, would be too long for insertion here. 

While no other city in Russia can compare with St. Petersburg in 
its scientific institutions, a great deal of excellent work is being carried 
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on in connection with the universities, technical schools, and experi- 
ment stations in Moscow, Charcow, Kiew, Helsingfors in Finland) 
and elsewhere. The physiological institute of the University of Mos- 
cow, under the direction of Professor Morokovitz, may be mentioned 
as an example in this connection. 

In agricultural science less has been done thus far in Russia than in 
several other departments of knowledge. A fortunate beginning has, 
however, been made. The work of Professor Thoms in Riga has long 
been known outside of Russia, and has been frequently noted in the 
Record. A number of agricultural schools and experiment stations 
have already been established. The recently established institution 
at Moscow which combines a school and exiieriinent station is a note- 
worthy illustration. Several experiment stations have been started 
in other parts ol* Russia, but the enterprise is new and the work is 
largely of a ijractical kind, consisting of field experiments, tests of 
methods of culture, and the like, prosecuted on large estates by coop- 
eration with owners. The ministry of agriculture at St. Petersburg is 
interesting itself greatly in this subject and has ajipointed a scientific 
commission to consider matters pertaining to agricultural science and 
instruction and aid in promoting these interests. The chairman of 
this commission is Professor Tcherwinsky, whose investigations, notably 
those upon the develoi>ment of the animal skeleton, are aln^ady known 
in Europe and the United States. A series of experimental studies by 
the same author upon the elfect of food upon the development of the 
bones of animals have been published in Russian, but unfortunately 
have not become known to readcTs unfamiliar with that language. 

The Univeisity of Helsingfors in Finland has lately planned the 
establishment of an agricultural department coordinate with its other 
departments. It will be of interest to educators and friends of agri- 
culture in our own country to know that a commission of the univer- 
sity to whom the planning of this agricultural department was intrusted 
have, after studying such institutions in different countries, proposed a 
jdaii based uiion that of a number of State universities in the United 
States which have agricultural departments. It is understood that 
this plan will be adopted. 

While tl e development of agricultural science in Russia is new, the 
beginnings are such as to give imimise of large results in the future. 
Already much has been accumulated which would be of great interest 
to us if it could be made available. The nauies might be cited of a 
considerable number of institutions and individuals whose contribu- 
tions to knowledge in various scientific specialties entitle the scientific 
work of Russia to a high rank in comparison witli that in other coun- 
tries. Indeed, the advance in this respect in Russia in later years is 
hardly less than phenomenal. And it should not be forgotten that 
this advance includes much of interest and value for our agricultural 
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BOliocls and experiment Btatsons aa well as for tbe larger public inter* 
ested ill agricultural and other sciences in the United States. 

Mention has been made of the slowness with which the results of 
Russian inquiry are becoming known in the rest of the world. The 
reason for this is simple. The accounts are published almost exclusively 
in Russian. Furthermore the practice of collating the results and pub- 
‘lishing them in the form of abstracts and monographs which is so com- 
mon in western Europe and the United States has not been developed 
in Russia, so that the specialist who would know what is being done in 
that country is under the necessity of collating it from a large mass of 
scattered literature which is difficult to find and obtain and is in a lan- 
guage which very few outside of Russia are able to read. The desira- 
bility of an improvement in this matter, rendering the results of Russian 
inquiry available to the outside world, is becoming apparent, and it is 
hoped that before long the fruits of Russian inquiry may be made more 
readily available to English readers. Arrangements have already been 
made for preparing abstracts of agricultural investigations directly 
from the Russian for the Record. 

All recent investigations on the ripening of cheese have started out 
from the generally accepted principle that the changes in the casein 
were due to the action of bacteria or other microorganisms. By many 
investigators the change was believed to be due to jieptonizing bacte- 
ria, and an abstraitt of a Russian article, given in this number, reports 
what was intended as additional evidence in support of this view. The 
author (Shirokih) studied the change in the casein of milk inoculated 
with pure cultures of peptonizing bacteria, lactic acid bacteria, etc., 
and conejuded that the peptonizing bacteria and the fungus (Mdium 
lactis were responsible for all the changes. 

In opposition to this view. Dr. Russell, of the Wisconsin Station, has 
found that the number of ])eptonizing bacteria in ripening cheese dimin- 
ishes rapidly from day to day until very soon these bacteria are almost 
entirely eliminated. This occurs before there is any evidence of phys- 
ical change in the casein. He is convinced that the peptonizing bacte- 
ria do not act the same in green cheese as they do in milk, for the 
conditions in the cheese seem to be unfavorable for their growth. 

Continuing his investigations on the cause of the change, in colabo- 
ration with Dr. Babcock, of the same station, a discovery has been 
made which throws a new light on the question. Only a preliminary 
account of this investigation has yet been published. In some experi- 
ments with milk treated with an antiseptic it was noticed that the milk 
curdled and underwent digestive changes resulting in products similar 
to normally cured cheese. This suggested the presence of an enzym 
or enzyms in normal milk; and in further experiments where the possi- 
bility of bacteriological action was precluded, the presence of such 
unorganized ferments was shown conclusively. By physiological meth- 
ods extracts were prepared from separator slime which contained these 
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oDzyms in a relatively pure state. Their namber and character have not 
been studied in detail, but they were found to be more closely allied to 
the tryptic than to the peptic class. When the extracts were added to 
milk and cheese they hastened tlie breaking down of the casein. Finally, 
cheese was made from milk which was kept under chloroform to pre- 
clude the action of bacteria, and the same cheese was kept in a satu- 
rated atmosphere of chloroform for a long iieriod to observe the rijien- 
iug. Under these conditions bacteriological growth was im|)03sible, 
but the cheese rijieued as fast as normal cheese kept under favorable 
conditions. It appears, therefore, that as far as the peptonizing of the 
casein is concerned by far the larger part of it is due to the action of 
unorganized ferments wliich occur normally in milk rather than to the 
action of bacteria. 

The reasons why other investigators have failed to find these sub- 
stances is because they have adhered too closely to the usual bacteri- 
ological methods. For instance, they liave usually worked with milk 
sterilized by means of lieat alone, and then planted in the sterile milk 
cultures ol' various organisms in order to determine their peptonizing 
efl'eet. In this way they have eliminated the action of these inherent 
enzyms. 1 1 was not until antisejitics were employed for sterilizing that 
the keystone to the whole (juestion was discovered. 

In tliis connection some entirely independent e.xperiments recently 
reported by .lensen in Denmark, noted in this number, are especially 
interesting. He made experiments in ripening cheese with the aid of 
trypsin, I’asteuri/ed milk was used, and a jirejiaration of pancreas 
was kneaded into the cheese curd before putting it to press. As a 
result of this work .lensen eoncliules that the ripening of cheese is 
largely due to the action of an eu/ym (easeaso) very similar to trypsin, 
but he adduces no evidence to show the occurrence of such an enzym 
in normal milk or to explain its jiresence in cheese curd, 

Drs. Babcock and Bussell have definitely pioved the occurrence of 
enzyms in milk and their (‘ausal relation to the ripening of cheese, and 
have thus added one of the moat important contributions of biological 
chemistry to agriculture from both a scientific and a practical stand- 
point. 



THE AIMS AND TENDENCIES OF THE GERMAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS.' 

l?rof. M. Mabrckbr, Ph. D,, 

Dirfotor of the Agricullnral Experiment Station at Halle, Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS. 

The agricultural experiment stations should extend our knowledge of 
the principles underlying agriculture by conducting scientific investiga- 
tions. These investigations should extend to the nntrition of agri- 
cnltural plants and domestic animals. The fniidatneutal investigations 
carried on since the fifties on plant nutrition have given us quite defi- 
nite knowledge. From the water and sand cultures of Sachs, Knop, 
Nobbe, Hellriegel, and others we know in general the seiiarate elements 
of plant food and the proportions in which they should be used; and 
from this a rational basis for manuring agricultural plants has been 
deduced. 

But work still remains to be done in this field. Although we know 
what fertilizing constituents are used by plants, we are far from know- 
ing what part each plays in the plant eP/ononiy and what relation it 
bears to the formation and building up of the separate constituents of 
the plant. In this connection reference may be made to the latest 
investigations of Hellriegel on the relation of imtash to the formation 
of sugar in the sugar beet. In spite of the magnificent results of these 
investigations, they did not conqiletely solve the problem. The r61e of 
lime and magnesia in the growth of plants is likewise not definitely 
known and requires further investigation. Furthermore, according to 
recent investigations by Hellriegel and Wilfarth, we must assume that 
a certain replacement of iiotash by soda may take place in plants. 
This may be of extensive practical interest, since the crude Stassfurt 
potash salts, containing soda, would be more economical to use than 
the pure potash salts. 

There are many similar questions in this line. Hence investigations 
by methods of pure culture in water and in sand must be continued by 
experiment stations in the near future, even though the work be con- 
fined to only a few stations. 

The classic investigations of Hellriegel have given us an entirely 
new point of view as to the nutrition of leguminous plants. We know 


1 CoRtiaued from page 113. 
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now that the Legaroinofice are able, by means of root tubercles and 
probably through the microorganisms contained in them, to convert 
the atmospheric nitrogen into combined forms and thereby to enrich 
the soil in the nitrogenous compounds so useful in plant nutrition. 
Hence the Leguminosm are rightly called the nitrogen gatherers among 
cultivated plants, and are widely cultivated both as a crop to be har- 
vested and as a green manure, either as the principal crop or as a catch* 
crop. 

There are many questions in connection with these nitrogen gatherers 
which are not yet settled. It remains to be studied what leguminous 
plants are the most active nitrogen gatherers in the different soils, and 
under what conditions this assimilation is most active. The question of 
inoculation is an important one in this connection. It was first used 
practically by 8alfeld, and was worked out scientifically by ilobbe. 
The latter found that the microorganisms in root tubercles could be 
grown artifically, and that they could be transplanted to the different 
leguminous plants when the latter were grown in soils containing no 
microorganisms or an insutlicient number. Nobbe calls the pure cul- 
tures prepared by him Nitragin. He proposes by introducing the pure 
culture into the soil near the germinating plant to stimulate the plant 
to an active tubercle formation and consequent assimilation of nitrogen. 
His experiments show that under certain conditions this actually takes 
jfiace, but the api>lication of this in practice has not been testc‘d to any 
considerable extent. It is for the experiment stations to study this 
matter thoroughly, and they are already extensively engaged with it. 

Suc.h investigations as these are cone.erned with the important ques- 
tion of a cheap supply of nitrogen for cultivated plants. This question 
is for Euro]>e at present a most important one, since all old soils, as 
explained above, are very deficient in nitrogen and require for their 
cultivation large applications of expensive nitrogenous fertilizers — 
nitrates, ammonia salts, etc. 

Of equal importaii(*e in this connection is the conservation of the 
nitrogen in barnyard manure. Since in Germany stall feeding is the 
rule and pasturage the exception, the barnyard manure is naturally of 
unusual importance and is quite indispensable, both on account of its 
mechanical and chemical action and especially because it provides the 
soil with ii.trogen. 

lieceiit* investigations have demonstrated that with the present 
method of jireserving and handling barnyard manure, there are very 
large losses of nitrogen, which may be estimated at about 25 kg. annu- 
ally per head of live stock. The tremendous loss which this represents 
in the aggregate may be realized from the fact that there are in Ger- 
many about 20 million head of live stock (large animals), which means a 
total loss of 500 million kg. (550,000 tons) of nitrogen each year. If 
only a small part of this loss could be prevented, it would be a great 
addition to the national wealth and the experiment stations are in the 
best position to accomplish this desirable result. Their experiments 
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on the causes of this loss hare already shown that it is not due to the 
volatilization of the ammoninm carbonate of the manure alone, but 
also to the action of microorganisms which decompose nitrates (deni- 
trification). The investigations especially of Professor' Wagner in 
Darmstadt have made important contributions to this snbject. As a 
result of these observations the agricultural experiment stations have 
commenced to study the problems relating to barnyard manure from 
the bacteriological side. From what has already been learned of the 
part played by microorganisms, it is evident that the problems can not 
be solved by purely chemical means. 

The investigations of Stutzer and Burri, of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Bonn, are also along this line, and have already resi\lted 
in important contributions on the activity and the life conditions of the 
microorganisms which decompose manures. This work requires con- 
firmation and should be extended. 

The agricultural experiment stations will necessarily undertake the 
bacteriological study of these problems on a large scale, and must add 
bacteriologists to their permanent working force. These can also be 
utilized in other lines of inquiry. 

The experiment stations are also conducting chemical studies on the 
losses from barnyard manures with a view to preventing the loss of 
nitrogen as far as possible by preservatives. In this line also note- 
worthy results have been obtained by agricultural chemists, especially 
through the aid of the German Agricultural Society. 

The results which are being obtained and the interest manifested by 
the stations in the subject give encouragement that in the near future 
the questions relating to barnyard manure will be fully solved. 

An indispensable aid to the investigation of the agricultural chemist 
in this fi^d of inquiry as well as in all others relating to fertilizers, are 
vegetation experiments. These were first employed on an extensive 
scale by Professor Wagner, of Darmstadt. By means of vegetation 
experiments, carried on in suitable pots, partly out of doors and partly 
in greenhouses, the indications from laboratory investigations are tested 
under well-defined conditions. As an example of this it may be men- 
tioned that the Halle experiment station found in its investigations 
on barnyard mannre that the efficiency of the manure did not always 
correspond to what would be expected &om its chemical composition, 
i, e., the nitrogen compounds found by chemical analysis. The question 
of the action of nitrifying organisms comes into account and this can 
only be solved by vegetation experiments. 

For these reasons many German experiment stations are at present 
providing themselves with vegetation houses, in order to take up the 
most extended research in this line. Vegetation experiments are of 
course not merely suited to studying the nitrogen nutrition of plants 
but can also be used in solving other problems in manuring. Formerly 
it was necessary to conduct very tedious field experiments, involving 
many sources of error, in order to determine the efficiency of an arti- 
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ficial fertilizer. Yegetatiou experiments ejiable the experimenter to 
eliminate the outside distnrbing inflnences and conditions, and to place 
the plants under conditions which bring out the efficiency of the ferti- 
lizer or ingredient which is being tested. Every new fertilizing mate- 
rial which makes its ap])earance can now be tested as to its valne in 
vegetation experiments. The bearing of these vegetation experiments 
can be illustrated by the case of Thomas slag, which is at present used' 
more extensively in Germany than any other phosphate, much to the 
advantage of agricnltnral ]»roduction. The rapid introtluction and 
wideK])read use of this material is due to the results obtained with it by 
I’rOfessor Wagner in vegetation experiments. Field experiments could 
never have brought about snch a rapid extension in the use of Thomas 
slag. 

It should not be understood, however, that the vegetation experiments 
have rendered Held experiments unnecessary. On the contrary, to 
api)ly th(‘ results of vegetation experiments to actual practice on a large 
scale field- (‘xperiments will always remain indisj)en sable; but the 
fundamental scientific fiuestions can not be answered by field experi- 
ments For this purpose vegetation experiments must always be relied 
upon. 

The vegetation exi)erim<‘nt is also coining into extensive use by the 
German cx]»eriinent stations for another purpose ; namely, for studying 
the fertilizer re(|iiirenicnts of soils, ('hemical analysis, as explained 
above, is by no means suited to dctei-mine with certainty the fertilizer 
reiiuirements of an agricultural soil. This is best accomplished by 
vegetation experiments, i, c., through the analysis of the soil by the 
plant. 

This method of determining the fertilizer requirements of the soil is 
exttmsively used at the Halle station for the benefit of the farmers of 
the Province of Saxony. By this means the farmers learn on which 
soils they can omit certain fertilizers and on which they must apply the 
same in large amounts. 

Finally the agricultural experiment stations must attack the questions 
of animal nutrition in similar manner. Heretofore the digestibility of 
the constituents of the various feeding stuffs have been studied with 
profitable results, and on the basis of these investigations practical 
tables showing the digestibility of feeding stuffs' have been jirepared. 
On the basis of the feeding experiments which have been made, feed- 
ing rations for animals, containing the proper amounts of digestible 
nutrients lor the most advantageous production, may be compounded 
from difterenf feeding stuffs. Much remains to be done, however, in 
solving the more intricate jiroblems relative to animal nutrition, and 
for this respiration experiments are important. The natural laws of 
the nutrition of Herbivora are, in spite of much research, not fully 
understood, and Henneberg’s classic investigations on this subject 

i See the exteDsiv© compilation of Dietrich and Ktinig. 
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require supplementing an4 ftirtber extension. This has been under- 
taken by several experiment stations possessing respiration appara 
tus, especially the experiment stations in Moeckern and Gottingen 
Recently an excellent investigation in this line was published by Pro£ 
O. Kellner, of Moeckern, on the metabolism of matter and energy 
in mature cattleJ 

It is self evident that the agricultural experiment stations must also 
exercise a continual control over the plant diseases and the injurious 
insects affecting cultivated plants. In Germany, as the research work 
of the experiment stations is otherwise very large, these lines of inves- 
tigation have been intrusted to special institutions. For example, the 
institution originally established for the repression of beet nematodes 
at Halle, the division for plant protection of the German Agricultural 
Society, and others are working in this direction. 

In the course of time a division of the field of work became a matter 
of necessity to the ngricultural experiment stations, on account of the 
extent of the executive work involved. For this reason special experi- 
ment stations have been established in Germany for agricultural indus- 
tries. These stations do not confine themselves to the technic of these 
industries but study the culture and production of the agricultural 
])rodacts which are em])loyed in these industries. The most important 
of flieso industries are the manufacture of sugar, alcohol, and starch, 
and the brewing of beer. The latter industry especially has provided 
an excellent plant for work, both from an agricultural and a technical 
point of view. The station for potato, barley, and hop culture con- 
ducted by Dr. von Eckenbrecher is devoted to determining the value 
of the new varieties of these crops for industrial purposes. It carries 
on extensive exi)erimeut8 every year on the value of the large number 
of varieties which make their appearance, the claims for many of which 
were formerly found to be wholly unjustified. Every new variety is 
tested at the culture station, and those which are not found suitable 
are at once excluded, while formerly a long practical experience was 
Tie(*essary in order to reach a decision. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the experiment station for 
alcohol and starch manufacture and beer brewing, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Delbruck, has contributed a long list of classic investigations of 
the greatest importance to the theory and i>ractice of the agricultural 
industries. 

THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
VEGETATION AND FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

The lines of investigation enumerated above are well adapted to 
working out the scientific principles of agriculture, and the German 
experinmnt stations have made extensive and valuable contributions 

1 Landw. Vers. Stat., 47 (1896), p. 275; E. 8. R., 9, p. 167. 
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in this direction. Bat the crowningr featnre^f each work is flie demon- 
stration of its practical bearing and its application in farm practice. 
The deductions from these investigations must be tested in actual 
practice. This work naturally falls to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and has grown to be a very important function. Its imimrtanoe 
was for a long time not fully appreciated by the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in Germany. This was unavoidable, as the scientific 
principles were far from being demonstrated and absorbed the atten- 
tion of the stations. But as this has now been accomplished to a con- 
siderable degree in most lines, the stations are taking up the highly 
important task of testing the progress of science as to its practical 
bearing, and of applying in practice the observations which stand 
these crucial practical tests. Prom a practical standpoint, this branch 
of the work is at present at least fully as important as the scientific 
research. 

As long as the condition of agriculture in Germany was good, the 
experiment stations had no difficulty in finding practical farmers who 
would cooperate with them in such practical experiments. But in the 
present depressed condition it can not be expected that individual 
fanners will make any considerable sacrifice for the general good, such 
as would be involved in conducting extensive field experiments on the 
practical application of scientific teachings. As long as the condition 
of agri<*ulture was good it was not necessary that the experiments 
carried on by practical farmers should be such as always to give entirely 
practical results, and in fact under such conditions the farmers could 
be encouraged to conduct experiments which it was known would be of 
more theoretical than practical interest. The writer has at times not 
hesitated to organize cooperative field experiments in his district the 
cost of which would amount to upward of $25,000 annually, and this 
expense was willingly borne by the farmers ; but in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture the farmers can not be expected to carry on 
experiments which are not likely to be of direct benefit to practical 
agriculture. 

On this account it is extremely desirable to submit problems for field 
experiments to a selective process, in order to prevent unnecessary 
expense to the farmers. For this purjiose it has been found necessary 
for the experiment stations to provide their own experiment fields for 
investigations in manuring and in the production and management of 
barnyard manure. On these fields the problems which suggest them- 
selves for codperative experiments with farmers can be sifted and a 
selection made of topics to be studied in such experiments. 

The experiment stations must be provided with sufficient funds to 
enable them to conduct field experiments on the important questions of 
the day without regard to t!ie expense or to the profitable returns. A 
large number of the experiment stations already have such experimental 
fleldS| and it will be necessary to provide these for every experiment 
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steticm which is engaifcd stadying the problems of plant nutrition. 
In the -case of a number of stations it will be necessary to go farther 
and follow the example of the United States, where a large number of 
the experiment stations have experimental farms on which not only the 
problems in manuring, but also in feeding are studied on an extensive 
scale. The writer, on his tour of the United States in 1893, became 
*oonviuced of the necessity and the ntility of such experiment farms, 
and as a result of his report on this subject the Pmssian Government 
provided the experiment station at Halle with an experimental farm 
and sufficient means for its maintenance. Undoubtedly other German 
experiment stations will be provided with such farms. The plans of 
the writer contemplate two more such farms in connection with the 
Halle station. As the first «ne is on a linmns loam soil, especially 
adapted to the growth of sugar beets, it is planned to have one on a 
sandy soil and a third on a heavy clay soil. 

It will not be necessary for all the experiment stations to have such 
farms, but the establishment of a> number of them in regions of Ger- 
many having different climatic and soil conditions will undoubtedly 
be necessary to test various scientific questions in a practical way. 

These experimental farms will in no way render the cooperation of 
the practical farmer snperfiuous, but they will be used for testing in a 
preliminary way and excluding such experiments as it is apparent 
would be unprofitable for the practice. The experimental farms will 
be a connecting link between science and practice and will save the 
farmers the expense of unprofitable experiments. On these experi- 
mental farms will be studied not only the action of artificial fertilizers, 
but also the important questions connected with the production and 
management of barnyard manure, as stated above. Furthermore the 
large number of new varieties of agricultural jilants which make their 
appearance every year, often with extravagant claims for them, must 
be studied and those which prove valuable for practice indicated. In 
addition the farms will furnish especially an opportunity for practical 
experiments in feeding, in connection with which experiments in the 
production of barnyard manure can be carried on. 

Although cooperative field experiments with practical farmers present 
many difficulties, the carrying on of feeding exi>eriments under such 
conditions is far more difficult, and farmers nsnally have not the neces- 
sary experience or facilities for conducting feeding experiments which 
are of any use. The experi mental farms can relieve the practical farmer 
of this work entirely. They can reach conclusive results much sooner, 
because the results of feeding experiments are far less dependent upon 
outside conditions than those of fertilizer experiments; and with the 
cooperation of the exjieriment stations in this line many results of prac- 
tical value to agriculture may be expected. 

The director of an experiment station may always profitably undertake 
to induce the fianners of his district to take up expenments of all 
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kinds. The writer knows the advantages this from practical expe* 
rieiice. The German farmer is by nature distrustful. Although he has 
the highest respect for a scientific institution, he invariably regards it 
with a certain distrust and doubts the applicability of the results 
obtained from experiments at a scientific institution to his own condi- 
tions. But if he conducts an experiment on his own fields and obtains 
piofltable results, both he and his neighbors are convinced of the cor- • 
rectness of the teachings of science. 

It is, therefore, a highly important function of the experiment stations 
to organize field experiments, not only for research, but also for purposes 
of furnishing to the farmer a practical demonstration of the usefulness 
and benefits of scientific research. 

The director of an experiment station must therefore be in close 
symjiathy with the jiractice of agriculture. He must be accurately 
posted as to the methods employed by the farmers of his district and 
must possess sufiicient practical information to be able to test these 
methods critically. If this practical understanding is lacking, the 
experiment station will fall far short of the usefulness in promoting 
agriculture that may reasonably be expected of it. The writer by no 
means underestimates the value of the work of the experiment stations 
in the i)romotion of agricultural science, and believes that he has not 
been unmindful of his duty in this direction, but the crowning feature 
of scientific attainments must be the application of these discoveries to 
pra(*tice, and to this end it is absolutely necessary that the practical 
farmer should be induced to cooperate in the study of questions of 
manuring, introduction of various kinds of cultivated plants, cultiva- 
tion of the soil, etc. 

An important means to this end are the lectures and the teaching of 
the directors of the agricultural experiment stations. The director of 
a station can not confine his energies to the laboratory and experiment 
field. Ho must go out among practical farmers and talk over the 
live questions of the day with the leading agriculturists, and above 
all he should attend the meetings of agricultural societies, in which are 
found large numbers of farmers who are ready and willing to be 
instructed. Here he must win friends for his experimental work by 
demonstrating his scientific and practical grasp of the subject. If 
an experiment station would become popular and win the confidence of 
the farmers, without which its work is of no real advantage, its officers 
must be in touch with the iiractical farmers of the region. 

The effort has been made above to show the manifold duties and the 
broad field of activity of the agricultural experiment station, and it will 
be apparent to the reader that tlie accomplishment of all these require- 
ments by a single agency is entirely out of the question. Hence, 
very naturally, a division of work has grown up in Germany, under 
which different stations, from their special needs and perhaps also 
from the tastes of their directors, have preferred to apply themselves to 
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separate fields of work. We have then to distinguish the following 
aims of the experiment slations in Germany^ which are commonly 
indicated as specialties, although some large stations with abundant 
means are able to carry on several of these branches: 

(1) The exercise of control — 

(a) Experiment stations for the examination of fertilizers and 
feeding stuffs. 

Seed-control stations. The number of stations occupied 
with seed control is small. 

(2) Experiment stations devoted especially to plant nutrition, prob- 

lems in manuring, and soils. 

(3) Experiment stations devoted primarily to investigations in animal 

nutrition. 

(4) Dairy experiment stations. 

(5) Experiment stations for agricultural industries. 

((i) Experiment stations for plant protection. 

ASSOCIATION OF OEBMAN EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

As has been mentioned in the course of this article, the German 
experiment stations were not organized by the states, but for the most 
part were founded by the combined effort of private farmers; and it 
follows from this that in the nature of the case they could not have a 
uniform organization. The need of mutual sympathy and support is 
naturally not less among the German stations than among those of 
other countries. This need found exjiression at the very beginning in 
voluntary annual meetings of the stations at the larger stations in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. These conventions were devoted to scientific 
discussions on the important questions of the day. Whenever it was 
practicable to unite upon analytical methods special meetings were held 
for the purpose, without, however, forming a permanent association. 
The aiipaiently loose union of the German experiment stations and the 
voluntary attendance on the meetings have been materially strength- 
ened by the excellent organ which they have. Die lartdwirfschaftliehen 
VermcliH Stationen, edited by Professor Nobbe, in which expression can 
be given to the views and desires of the stations. 

The giadual abandonment of the separate meetings of the stations 
and their organization as a section of the Association of German Nat- 
uralists and Physicians did not tend to strengthen the union of the 
stations. The special problems came to occupy a more subordinate 
]>]uce, and the attendance on these section meetings was materially 
smaller than that of the former meetings of specialists. As a result of 
this a certain estrangement grew up between individual stations, which 
made it apparent that a closer union and a stronger organization was 
an urgent necessity. This was accomplished, with the cooperation of 
all the German stations, by the formation of the Association of Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in the German Empire, at Weimar, 
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January 22, 1888. The constitutioii of this association is given at the 
conclusion of this article. 

This association has developed along various lines, and its field of 
activity has become very broad. It embraces not only the matter of 
analytical methods, in which uniform methods are agreed upon for the 
examination of fertilizers and feeding stufi's, and studies made of the 
methods by committees appointed for the purpose, but it also includes • 
other lines, as, for instance, defining the meaning of terms applied to 
certain agricultural supplies, as bone meal, bran, etc. ; testing feeding 
stuffs as to purity and general condition; fixing the basis of valuation 
of the separate nntrients of feeding stuffs;^ training and placing of 
assistants; methods of sampling fertilizers and feeding stuffs; methods 
of soil examination; the principles of rational estimation of the value 
of fertilizers, as that of Thomas phosphate meal according to its con- 
tent of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid, Chile saltpeteiTaccording to its 
nitrogen content as determined by the direct method; the establish- 
ment of the limits of variations of analyses from the standard; the 
conduct of the fertilizer control; the appointment of a jury to pass 
upon contested analyses of fertilizers and feeding stuffs; the conduct 
of seed control; the guaranteeing of seeds; the calculation of the 
value of grass and other seeds; the testing of the quality of feeding 
stuft‘8 from a chemical and bacteriological point of view; the attitude 
of the experiment stations toward the fertilizer and feeding stuffs 
manufacturers and dealers; and various other allied questions. 

As this association of experiment stations has proved entirely sat- 
isfactory and of great usefulness, the need of a federal organization 
has not been felt in Germany, In fact it is not regarded as desirable 
in the case of most of the stations that the Federal Government should 
interfere with this organization which has discharged its duties so 
admirably. 

CONSriTUTION OF TIIK ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN 

THE (tERMAN empire. 

Sec. 1. Every agricultural experiment station in the German Empire established 
by or maintained in the interest of the luiblic by the state, provincial authorities, or 
an agricultural corporation affiliated with a cential agricultural union, and includ- 
ing the agT’ mltural experiment stations connected with the agricultuial institutes 
(Hochschiile), is entitled to membership m the Association of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations in the Gcimau Empire. 

Sec 2. The object of the association is the mutual advancement of the interests 
and aims of the experiment stations along scientific and practical lines, and espe- 
cially the securing of the greatest practicable uniformity in the examination and 
control of fertilizeis, feeding stuffs, seeds, and other important agricultural supplies. 

The rights and obligations of the authorities or corporate bodies of the experi- 
ment stations shall not he encroached upon. 

Sec, 3. The association shall choose a direi torate to conduct its affairs, consisting 

nil Is work is conducted by Prolessor Konig, of Miinster, in the interest of the 
association. 
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of ^ dixeotoro of Ato oiotioos embraoed by tho asoooUtion, wbooe tena of ofBao 
•hall be three years. 

The diieotorate shall choose a chairman firom its number, and a vice-chairman. 

The directorate is authorized to fill vacancies in its number oocnning during its 
term of office, and in case an absent member is elected by the association and declines 
to serve it may fill the vacancy temporarily until the next meeting, when the asso> 
elation will make another choice. 

Sxc. 4. It shall be the duty of the directorate to represent the association in its 
external relations, to call a general meeting of the association annually, and to make 
the necessary arrangements for this meeting. The daily program of this meeting 
shall be issued to the members at least four weeks previous to the meeting. 

Sbc. 5. Furthermore, the directorate shall choose for terms of three years standing 
committees for studying various analytical problems as follows : 

(1) The examination of fertilizers. 

(2) The examination of feeding stuffs. 

(8) Soil analysis. 

These committees are required to investigate the analytical problems within their 
scope, as suggested by their members, by the directorate, or by a member of the asso- 
ciation and approved by the directorate, with a view to preparing a report for the 
instruction of the general meeting. 

The directorate may call the committees together whenever it seems desirable. 

In urgent cases the committees shall report the result of their investigations and 
conferences as soon as practicable to the chairman of the association, who shall deter- 
mine whether or not a special general meeting of the association shall be called. In 
ordinary cases the report shall be made at the next general meeting. 

Sec. 6. On motion of three members of the directorate, substantiated by evidence, 
the methods considered doubtful shall be recommitted for farther investigation, and 
a report made at the next general meeting. 

The motion shall be first submitted to the committee in whose province it falls. 
Alter the committee has reported upon it, the chairman of the association shall decide 
whether or not the motion is to be regarded as well founded, and then treat the 
matter accordingly. 

The standing committees shall communicate to the chairman of the association 
the proposed plan of investigating the methods prior to beginning tbe work; and 
the chairman shall notify the members of the association at once so that they may 
voluntarily take part in the work. 

Sec. 7. The institutions belonging to the association shall be represented at the 
meetings by their technical directors. Where there are several directors of equal 
rank, they shall choose one from their number to represent the institution. In case 
the director is not able to attend, be may designate a member of bis scientific staff 
to represent the institution. 

The right of an institution to come into the association shall be determined at the 
general meeting. 

8e(\ 8. The general meeting of the association shall be held if practicable in con- 
nection with the convention of German Naturalists and Physicians, but not coinci- 
dent with it, and when possible in a neighboring town where a German experiment 
station is located. 

The chairman of the directorate shall preside over the conventions of the asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 9. The directorate is empowered in special cases to call special meetings. At 
the request of at least three members it is required to call a special meeting. 

Sec. 10. The German Agricultural Council {Deutacher Landivirthaohaftsrat) shall be 
notified by the directorate of the place and time of meeting and the daily programme 
at least three weeks prior to each meeting, and may send a representative to the 
meeting. 
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8bo. 11. The directorate is authorized to inyite specialists who do not belong to 
the association to participate in its meetings. 

8bc. 12. In matters of pure business the directorate shall be guided by the wishes 
of the majority of those entitled to vote. 

In technical analytical questions the unanimous vote of those present is required 
to make the resolution binding. 

On purely scientific questions no resolutions passed shall be binding. 

Sec. 1.3. The resolutions passed at a convention shall be ratified at the next general 
convention. 

Sec. 14. To defray the necessary expenses an annual fee shall be collected from 
each institution belonging to the association. The amount of this fee shall be deter- 
mined each year liy the general convention, but shall not exceed 30 marks. Mem- 
bers of committees shall bo allowed their expenses while attending committee 
meetings, in so far as these are not in connection with the general convention, includ- 
ing a per diem of 12 marks, railroad faro for second-class ticket, and other necessary 
expenses according to the customary regulations in the Kingdom of Saxony. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEinSTBT. 

The determination of the fermentable substances present in 
cereals, J. Epkkont {Monit. Scient, 1897, p. 270; aha, in Chem. Centbl., 
1897, 1, No, 18, p. 950 ), — Numerous experiments have shown that treat- 
ment with mineral acids in the cold gives results corresponding to the 
actual amount of fermentable substances present. The results were 
controlled by fermentation analyses. The failures recorded with the 
latter must be ascribed to the fact that the nature of the yeast used 
and the conditions of fermentation have been only 8 ui)erficially con- 
sidered. The yeast used must be well characterized and the conditions 
must be such as to exclude the development of foreign yeasts. The 
starch may be accurately determined by solution in hydrochloric acid, 
when the cereal is very finely ground and the fat removed. Three 
grams of the flour is treated with ether on a filter, dried one-half hour at 
10 (»o, transferred to a glass mortar, and mixed with 20 cc. concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, which must be added in small quantities to avoid 
the formation of lumps. The process must be completed in six minutes, 
when th» action of the acid will be limited to the starch. The mix- 
ture is transferred to a 100 cc. flask, containing some water, diluted to 
the mark, and immediately filtered. Seventy-five cubic centimeters of 
the filtrate is nearly neutralized, evaporated, redissolved, the solution 
again made up to 75 cc. and filtered. It is then polarized and the dex- 
trose determined Avith Fehling’s solution. The excess in rotation is 
calculated to dextrin. — w. H. kkug. 

A new 83mthe8iB in the 8 ugar group, H. J. H. Fenton (Jour. 
Chem. 8oc, [honJon], 71 (1897), No. 413, p. 375). — ^Dihydroxymaleic acid 
which is formed by the oxidation of tartaric acid in the presence of iron 
can be almost quantitatively decomposed into glycolylaldehyde and car- 
bonic acid by heating writh water. Glycolylaldehyde undergoes a pecu- 
liar change»when heated in vacm, and is transformed into a sweet, solid 
gum, having the composition OoHuOo. This condensation product is 
soluble in water, and reduces both Fehling’s solution and ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution rapidly. It exhibits several characteristic sugar 
reactions, and forms with phenylhydrazin a normal hexose O 18 HMN 4 O 4 , 
nielting at 168 to 170° 0. It is optically inactive, is not fermented by 
yeast, and on heating with water to 140° 0. gives fhrfurol. The purified 
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^^sagar’’ loses water when heated in vacuo to 100 to 106<^ 0*, beeomee 
hard and brittle, and after 4 hoars has the composition CiaHnOu* 
When heated for 24 hours the composition becomes OoHioOft. The 
conditions under which tartaric acid is oxidized by atmospheric oxygen 
are present during the growth of the plant, and the formation of this 

sugar may be of importance in connection with the production of 
carbohydrates in the vegetable kingdom. — w. H. KEua. 

Melibiose, A. Bau {Chem. Ztg.^ 21 {1897)^ JTo. 21^ p. 186 ). — To obtain 
the material for tlie investigation melitriose was inverted with acid or 
fermented in a 10 per cent sterilized solution with surface yeast. The 

products obtained by fermentation showed (r.)„= + 126.88 [-137.50 

at 17.50 C. in a 2 dm. tube, while those obtained by inversion gave 
(^ 4 '),,= 4 - 137.32 or + 139,34 for ash-free substance. The reducing ppwer 
of melibiose, which was formerly given as 83 ])er cent of that of mal- 
tose, was found to be 90 to 93 per cent, was higher the more dilute the 
solution, ami increased as the time of boiling was extended. Melibiose 
can only be inverted by melibiase and not by invertin (euinvertase). 
It is inverted by hydrochloric, sulphuric, and oxalic acids, while lactic, 
tartaric, and citric acids have no action. Saccharomyces apivulatuBy 
SchizomcTharomyces Tombe Lindner, and Saccharomycts Logos van 
Laer do not act on melibiose; the latter two slowly split melitriose into 
d-fructose and melibiose. — w. h, krug. 

The formation of mannan in Amorphophallus konjak, M. Tsue- 
AMOTO {Imperial Vniv.^ ColLAgr.^ ToMo^ Bui. 2^p. 406 j abs. in Chem. 
CenihL^ 1^97 j /, No. 7<S’, p. 933 ). — The leaves of Amorphophallus Jconjak 
contain little starch and considerable mucilage, which was found to be 
an anhydrid of mannose. This fact makes it probable that the mannan 
jday the role of starch in the leaves, although it is not certain that man- 
nose is the iirst product of assimilation. Mannose was found in the 
stems. — w. II. KRiMi, 

The action of diastase on starch, A. E. Ling and J. L. Baker 

{Jour. Chem. Soc. \ Lon(hni]^71 {1897), N^o.414jp.508 ). — The limited action 
of diastase on starch at 70^ C. gives the following unfermentable prod- 
ucts: nr-maltode\trin,(’ identical with the maltodextrin of Brown 
and Morris, but having (<^ 4 ),»= 18 (P and reducing power K=:32.81; 
//-maltodextrin, 0 > 4 lljjO^, identical with Prior’s acchroodextrin 3, hav- 
ing 71.00 K= 43 . From the unfermentable residue of that 

fraction, which Lintner designated isomaltose, a substance was isolated 
which has the composition Gulh^Oll and is isomeric with maltose. It 
has (^ 4 ),>=rl 50 o and E=02.5, and may be the simple dextrin Ci^H^oOio, 
H^O. The results indicate that the hydrolysis of starch by diastase 
yields a series of successive inaltodextrins of lower molecular weight 
and rotatory i>ower and higher reducing jiower, — w. H. KBrG. 

The quantitative separation of the cellulose-like carbohydrates 
in plants, W. Hoffmeistee {Landw. Vers. Stat., 48 {1897)j No. 6^pp. 
401-^llj Jig. 1 ). — The hemicellulose, cellulose, and lignin were deter, 
mined in a number of feeding studs by the following method: The 



Bobidiuioe extraeted with ether ie treated at ordinary temperature with 
dilute acid (HOI) and ammonia, previons treatment with malt extract 
being employed in case of materials rich in starch. The extraction with 
acid and ammonia is made as exhanstivc as possible, preferably by sue- 
cessire treatment and decanting or siphoning off the liquid. The resi- 
due is treated without drying with 5 or 6 per cent sodium hydrate for 
•one or two days, being frequently stirred, the solution diluted, allowed 
to settle and then decanted or siphoned off. This sodium-hydrate 
extract is neutralized with hydrochloric acid, plenty of alcohol added, 
and the precipitate (hemicellulose) collected on a filter, dried, and 
weighed. The residue from the extraction with sodium hydrate is 
washed on a filter with hot water, treated with SchWeizers’ reagent, 
and the extract precipitated with alcohol as above, giving cellulose. 
The insoluble residue (woody substance or lignin) is washed, dried, 
and weighed. It is recommended to wash each of the 3 products with 
ammonia to prevent charring during drying. 

The following table gives the results of several determinations: 


Cellulose-liJce carbohydrates in feeding stuffs. 



Hemicelln* 
lose (pen- 1 
loses). 

Cellulose. 

Lignin. 

Wheat bran | 

Linseed cake | 

Per cent 
17. 58 
15. 85 

2 25 
2. 40 

Per cent. 

5 40 

4 70 

3 36 
3.55 

1 Percent. 

1 5.10 

6 28 

1 5.61 

6.05 
6 30 

Cake from seed of Camehna sativa | 

Rye bran - ............... 

Trace. 

Trace. 

16.80 

1.28 

2 67 
2. 49 

12. 07 
11.33 
5 94 

Rii.|ie Head eake 

Trace. 

2 85 

8 62 

Htimp Mend eakn 

2 52 

1.55 

26.28 

ICeniel of aunflower seed 

Trace. 

1 45 

.10 



It is pointed out that the solvents used do not give exact results. 
A comparison of the above data with analyses of these substances 
shows that iii general where the crude fiber is high the lignin is high 
also, and vice versa. 

The author reports studies on the character of lignin. It was found 
that when the insoluble residue obtained above was extracted with 
dilute ammonia a brown coloration was produced and the residue then 
yielded cellulose with Schweizer’s reagent. After treating a while 
longer more cellulose could be dissolved out with Schweizer’s reagent, 
and this process could be repeated many times. A simple apparatus 
was devised for supplying fresh ammonia, so that che extraction could 
be carried on undisturbed for weeks, and even months. Various mate- 
rials (feeding Stuffs, wood, cork, etc.) digested in this apparatus, the 
time required for dissolving out the incrusting substances depending 
upon the degree of lignifleation. Finally the ammonia ceased to be 
colored, the residue looked like cellulose, and was for the most part 
dissolved by Sohweiser’s reagent. After no more cellulose could be 
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obtained by tbe repeated digestion, there was still a small residue, con- 
sisting mostly of ash, but containing some organic matter. The ammo- 
nia extract containing the incrusting substances was evaporated. The 
sum of the cellulose, the ammonia extract, and the residue was very 
nearly equal to the amount of substance taken. The cellulose dis- 
solved out in the above process contained varying quantities of 
pentosan, according to the nature of tbe material taken. 

The ammonia extract from wood and cork was dark brown, gave an 
odor of vanilla on evaporation, and the dried residue was insoluble in 
water but soluble in ammonia and reprecipitated by acid. It is believed 
to belong with the humus acids and was not further studied. The 
lignin from less lignified materials was quite different. Uere the extrac- 
tion was more rapid and the cellulose residue was greater. In case 
of wheat bran silicic acid was recognized as the i)rincipal incrusting 
substance. 

Aside from the humus acids another substance was regularly found, 
the occurrence of whicli has been previously noted by the author. 

It has thus far been obtained only in amorphous form. Its ele- 
njentary composition and general (‘.haracteristies are given and further 
communications are promised. 

The proteids of cows^ milk, K. Storoh {MonaUhefte Chem,^ 18 
(1897), pp, 2i 1-281; Chem. Ztg,, 21 (1897), No. 42, pp. 419, 420).— The 
author reports sludies on this subject, using sodium sulphate, magne- 
sium sulphate, and (iommon salt as preci])itants. The fat was removed 
from milk by skimming after standing 24 hours, or by means of a sepa- 
rator. The skim milk mi^ed with 3 times its volume of a saturated 
solution of sodium sulphate and a little egg albumin, and heated to 
100^ is curdled. If the liltrate is neutralized with a saturated solution 
of sodium sulphate containing a very little acetic acid, and is then mixed 
with an (excess of solid sodium sulphate, a precipitate a is obtained. 
The hltiate from this yields another precipitate b with strong acetic 
acid ; and the liltrate from b contains no iiroteids. If, on the other hand, 
tlie skim milk is at once saturated with solid sodium phosphate without 
previous coagulation, a sejiaratesoul as before, and the filtrate yields with 
acetic acid the precipitate b^hut the filtrate from b is found to still con- 
tain a proteid which is believed to be the lactalbumin found by other 
authors. In the first method the hudalbumiii (and lactoglobulin) is jire- 
cipitatedin the iireliminary coagulation. The jirecipitates a and b both 
contain phosphorus. The substance is combined with calcium, is solu- 
ble in water, and is completely curdled by rennet; while b contains no 
lime, is insoluble in water, and is only slightly affected by rennet. The 
precipitates a and & can also be obtained with either magnesium sul- 
phate or common salt. The amount of a obtained from 20 cc. of milk 
ranged from 0.47 to 0.5G gm., and of h from 0.0, I to 0.08 gm. Acetic acid 
pBecipitates the larger part of a and h from diluted milk as caseinogen; 
the filtrate yields very little of a and b ujiou treatment with the above 
salts 
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The conclusions reached are (1) that the substances a and b are Mtn* 
pounds of the original caseinogen; (2) that Hainmarsteins’ theory that 
there is only one caseinogen in cow’s milk is corroborated ; (3) that by 
saturation with sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, or common salt 
the caseinogen is not precipitated in its original form, but is decom- 
posed into the two substances a and b; and (4) that the caseinogen is 
•precipitated unchanged by acetic acid, and possibly also by saturating 
with two of the above salts simultaneously. 

Method of drying sensitive organic substances, C. 0. Parsons 
{Jour. Amer, Chem. 8oc. [London\ 19 (1897), J/b. 5, pp. 388, 389 ). — In 
making water determinations in organic substances like soap, wood 
paper pulp, etc., the author proposes to expel the moisture by heating 
the substance immersed in paraffin oil. A “ straight” paraffin oil i s used 
which is prepared by heating to about 260° 0. for some time and then 
kept in a closed vessel, as it absorbs moisture from the air when 
exposed. In making the moisture test a quantity of oil equal to about 
six times the weight of the substance is first heated in a drying oven 
at 240° 0. It is then weighed, the weighed substance in a finely divided 
condition is placed in the oil, and the whole heated in the drying oven 
at 240° for a few minutes after the effervescence has ceased. Ordinarily 
the whole operation may be completed in 20 itiinutes. 

“ The advantages of this process are tbe quickness with which th(‘ operation may be 
carried out, simplicity of ajiparatus, ease of manipulation, and the fact that the 
substance to be dried is ])erfeotly protected from any action of the air by being 
immersed in a neutral liquid while heated, so that it will stand a higher temperature 
without decomposition, insuring perfect dryness, than would be possible if exposed 
to tbe air.” 

On the determination of potash in Stassfiirt salts, C. E. 

Eggertz and L. F. I^ilson (1C landt. Akad. Handl.j 35 {1896) ^ pp. 

Atterberg ‘ found considerable discrepancies in the results 
of i)otash determinations in potash salts by tbe official Swedish method^ 
and the Stassfurt method,'* the former giving results in one instance 1.8 
per cent lower than the latter in a series of analyses of kainit, and 2.3 
per cent lower results in case of double manure salt. The authors made 
a comparative study of the two methods and subjected them to a criti- 
cal examination* The average results obtained were as below : 

Percentage of potash in Stassfurt salts. 



Eaiult. 

Double manure salt. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

Ofiicittl Swedish method 

11. 62 

18.31 

12.24 

18.08 

14.28 

16. 30 

16.46 

Stassfurt method 

11.67 

13.24 

12.80 

14.08 

14.38 

16.11 

10.62 

Difference 

—.05 

—.07 

-1-.06 

+.16 

+.10 

—.28 

+.16 


The sources of errors in determining potash in Stassfurt salts are 
considered in detail and at considerable length in the paper. The offi- 
cial Swedish method for the determination of potash in fertilizers is as 


1 Chem. Ztg., 24 (1896), p. 131 (E. S. R., 8, p. 24). 
* Bihang. Sveusk. Foi:f.-Samling, 1895, No. 81. 
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follows: Ten grams of the sample is transferred to a liter flask and 300 
cc. of water, acidulated with 1 cc. dilate hydrochloric acid, added. The 
contents are heated nearly to the boiling point, and after thorough stir* 
ring, a very dilute solution of barium chlorid is added in an exceedingly 
fine stream, until all sulphuric acid is precipitated, and only a trace of 
barium chlorid is found iu excess. After cooling, the flask is filled to 
the mark, and the contents mixed. Fifty cubic centimeters of the clear, 
solution is then measured into a porcelain or platinum dish, and 10 cc. 
of platinum chlorid solution (equivalent to 1 gm. platinum) is added. 
The liquid is evaporated on a water bath to a thin sirupy consistency, 
taking care that the precipitate does not stick on the sides of the dish. 
Ninety per cent alcohol is now added, and the dish left standing until 
the potassium-platinum chlorid crystallized out has settled well. The 
li(iuid is filtered with suction through a weighed asbestus filtering tube, ^ 
and the chlorid washed repeatedly with small quantities of alcohol 
which are decanted on the filter. The washing is continued until the 
alcohol is colorless, and the chlorid then transferred to the filtering 
tube by means of alcohol, washed with ether, dried at 130o 0., and 
weighed.— F. w. woll. 

The separate determination of total alumina and total iron 
ozid in phosphates, F. Li(^nTSCHLA(i [Chem. Ztg.^ 21 (1897)^ No, 28^ 
pp. 2()d,2(>7i), — The method depends on the solubility of the aluminum 
phosj)hateiu caustic soda solution. Two grams of the pulverized phos- 
idiate is fuseul in a idatinnm crucible with about 8 gm. of sodium car- 
bonate. After conqdete fusion the mass is digested with hydrochloric 
ai'id at 50 to 60*^ 0. until dissolved, then neutralized with strong 
sodium hydrate, heated almost to boiling, when 30 cc. of the 20 per 
cent sodium hydrate is added, and the contents violently stirred and 
digested for 15 minutes. After cooling and making up to 200 cc., 50 cc. 
is filtered off for the determination of alumina. 

The i)recii)itate on the filter, as it contains a part of the iron oxid, is 
washed ba(*k into the flask with hy<lrochloric acid and the total iron 
oxid in the flask, after reduction with zinc, is determined by titration 
with iiotassium permanganate. 

The 50 cc. reserved for the determination of alumina, after acidulation 
with hydrochloric acid, is evajiorated to dryness in a dish, taken up 
again with hydrochloric acid, and after adding hot water, is filtered 
into a beaker. It is now heated to boiling, made slightly alkaline with 
ammonig^i, and after allowing the precipitate to subside, filtered, and 
washed free from chlorids with hot water. The precipitate is ignited 
and weighed as Air 04 . To insure a sufliciency of phosphoric acid 
for the alumina, it is advisable to add a few drops of sodium phosphate 
solution before precipitation with ammonia. — j. t. Anderson. 

A simple method for the determination of fat in separated 
cream, M. Weibull {Chem. Zfg., 21 (1897), No. 31, pp. 333-335).— The 
total solids of the cream are determined in the usual way and the content 

100 -.-f 

of fat calculated by means of the following formula: t=f+ -jqq-x con- 
stant, in which t= total solids, f=fat, and “<‘()nstant”=per cent of fat-ilree 
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wriids. The latter la iband to be practically constant, varying slightly 
for different breeds of cows. From the analysis of 20 samples of cream 
the author found this factor to be 8.7. 

The above formula is easily understood when it is remembered that 
the fat-foee solids in ordinary milk and cream decrease in the same 
ratio that the fat increases. — J. r. anpebson. 

The oonetitution of tannic acid, H. Schiff {(iaz, ohim. JtaL, 27 (1S97), No. i, p. 
90; ah9, in Chem, Centhh, 1897, I, No. 8, p, 411). 

ContributionB to the birotation of dextrose^ H. Trby (Ztaohr.physikal. Chern.f 22 
(1897), No. S, p. 424). 

Remarks on the stmctore of formose, O. Lobw (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 26, p. 
242). — The anthor attempted to decide whether the condensation product of formic 
aldehyde, formose, contains a normal chain. Hexite was formed by reduction with 
sodium amalgam and converted iuto the benzal compound. None of the tribenzal 
derivatives described by Fischer were produced, so that no normal chain can be pres- 
ent. The author gives the formula 

CH 2 OH 

>0(0H). CHOH. CO. CH 2 OH. 

CHa OH 

based on previous investigations. — w. 11 . KRua. 

The copper reducing power and the density of solutions of dextrose, levu- 
lose, and invert sugar, H. T. Brown, G. H. Morris, and J. H. Millar (Jour Chem. 
Soc. [London^, 71 (1897), No. 412, p. 275). 

The experimental methods used in the examination of the products of the 
dialysis of starch by diastase, II. T. Brown, G. H. Morris, and J. H. Millar 
(Jour. Chem. Soc. [London'], 71 (1897), p. 72; Chem. News, 75 (1897), No. 1989, p. 42). 

The relations between the specific rotatory power and the copper reduction 
of the products of the hydrolysis of starch by diastase, IT. T. Brown, G. H. 
Morris, and J. H. Millar (Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 71 (1897), p. 115; Chem. ^ews, 
75 (1897), No. 1989, p. 48). — When starch is hydroly/rd by diastase, thcie is a constant 
relation betsveen the specific rotation and the coppei reduction of the products. 
Soluble starch has the reducing power 0, (a)n-=202‘^. The reducing power of 
maltose is placed at 100, (a)D~138^. For every stage of the hydrolysis and every 
fraction of the products (a)^ =202° — 6.64 R.— w. ii. kruu. 

The specific rotatory power of maltose and soluble starch, H. T. Brown, G. H. 
Morris, and J. H. Millar (Jour. Chem. Soo. [Tjondon], 71 (1897), No. 410 , p. 109; Chem. 
Neiea, 75 (1897), No. 1939, p. 43). 

The pentosan content of cotton, IT. Sitringar and B. Tollenh (Jour. Landw., 44 
(1896), No. 4, p. 355). — Four hundred grams of pure cotton was heated with 4 liters 
of 4 per cent sulphuric acid and a small quantity of sirup obtained which yielded 
crystals of dextrose. Only traces of furfurol were obtained on distillation with 
hydrochloric acid. — w. h. krug. 

The pentosan content of various fodders and their fiber, F. Dlirinc; (Jour. 
Landw., 45 (1897), No. l,p. 79). 

The pentosan content of various materials which serve as fodders, B. Tol- 
lens and H. Glaubitz (Jour. Landw., 45 (1897), No. 1, p. 97). 

The detection and quantitative determination of sucrose in wines, P. Kuuscu 
(ZUchr. angew. Chem., 1897, No. 7,p. 205). 

The determination of lactose in H. D. Richmond and L. K. Boskley 

(Analyst, 22 (1897), Apr., p, 98). 

IMUsoellaneous analyses, A. A. Persons (Florida Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. —Analy- 

ses with reference to fertilizing ingredients are given of coontie (Zamia integrifolia), 
saw palmetto (Sahal serrulaia), sponge Florida rook phosphate, and 7 samples of 
muck. 
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ProoeedingB of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Ajiaooiation of Dili* 
cial Agricultural Chemists, II. W. WiucY ( U. 8, Dept, Agr.^ Division of ChonUiirp 
Bui. 49, pp. 127 ), — This is a detailed account of the proceedings of the convention 
ht*ld at Washington November 6, 7, 9, 1896. A brief account of this meeting has 
already been given in the Record (£. 8. R., 8, p. 272). 


BOTAHY. 

The decomposition of protein during germination, D. N. Pri- 

ANIHHNIKOW {Tzp. Moskot. Selsk. Imt [Ann. Agron. Inst, Mo8Cou\j 1 
pp. The author quotes the work of Boussingault, 

Pfefler, Borodin, aiid others, and gives a summary of the present views 
regarding the function of asparagin in germination. He agrees with 
the theories advanced by Schulze rather than those of Pfeffer. Schulze’s 
experiments (E. S. It., 7, p. 748) were made with lupines, which are rich 
in nitrogenous substances and j)oor in carbohydrates. 

The author made experiments similar to those of Schulze with Vida 
satiiHtj which contains a large amount of carbohydrates, i. e.j 40 per 
cent. Experiments were also made to determine whether regeneration 
of asparagin into ])rotein is possible without the action of light when 
carbohydrates an* supplied artificially, and to study the influence of 
cah'iuni salts on tlie decomposition of ])rotein in germination. 

The results of the author’s exj>eriment8 are discussed at length. The 
j)riui*ii)al conclusions reached were the following: 

Asparagin is formed in germinating seeds without regard to the 
amount or kind of carbohydrates present. Supplying the germinating 
seed with carbohydrates by artificial means did not cause regeneration 
of asparagin to iirotein. The distribution of asparagin iu tlie germi- 
nating idant is not such as would be expected if it were formed in the 
cotyledons and consumed at the jioiut of growth. Hence it ajipears 
imjiroliable that asparagin serves for the transportation and regenera- 
tion of protein, as Pfetfer teaclies. In the author’s opinion Boiissin- 
gault’s view is* more in a<*coi dance with fl\cts. He believed that aspar- 
agin is formed in the etiolated j>lant as a decomposition jiroduct in the 
same way that urea is formed iu the animal organism. Konnitrogenous 
substances are not without influence on the decomposition of protein in 
the plant. They retard it, as is tlie case in the animal organism. 

The theory thait carbohydrates are oxidation products of protein, in 
the author’s opinion lacks jiroof. f’alciuin salts accelerate the decom- 
imsition of protein in gorniination. The protein iu etiolated and normal 
plants contains practically the same nitrogenous compounds in different 
proportions. — v. fireman. 

Report of the botanist, P. fl. Mell (Alahaina College 8ta. Bpt. 1895, 
pp. 9-14 ). — The additions made to the botanical department du^ng 
the year in the way of instruments and the like are mentioned, and the 
seeds planted in the botanical garden during the season are enumerated 
by varieties. Seed of Jiagi millet {Eleusine corocana), Kodo millet 
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(Pa$pahm $mMculattm\ new Japanese buckwheat, and of some of 
the beat forms of cotton secured by crossing were distributed among the 
fanners of the State. A table gives results of the same varieties sent 
to the farmers when grown at the station. 

Concerning the syetematlo botany and geographioal distribution of the 
,Pomaoeee, Y. Foloiter (Inaug, IHsb, Breslau, 1897 46), 

Concerning a new apeoiea of Mioromycetee, F. Togkini (Bend, Beal, Inei, Lom- 
bard, S, eer,, 29 (1896), pp, 4; ahs, in Bot Cenir, BU, 70 (1897), No. 5,p. 168), — Aorenio- 
niella verrucosa is clescrib^td as a new species. It was fonnd abundant on culms aud 
sheaths of wheat and oats and is thought to bo the cause of disease of those cereals. 

Contributions to the knowledge of the genus Carex, G. Kukrnthal (Mitt, 
ihurifiger bot, Ver,, n.ser., 10 (1897), pp. 84-41; abs. in Bot. Centbl., 70 (1897), No. 6-7, 
pp. 214, ^15).— Several new forms and hybrids are described. 

A preliminary list of Alabama fungi, L. M. Underwood and F. 8. Karlk (Ala- 
bama College Sta. Bui. 80, pp. 11S-28S, XVIT). — An historical sketch of th<) study of 
fungi in Alabama and a list of works and papi^rs treating of fungi occurring in the 
State precede the list of fungi. The list gives the fungus with its host plants and 
the county where the fungus was collected, the date of collection, and the name of 
the collector. Suggestions to collectors of fleshy fungi, a synopsis of the Agaricnceie, 
aud a host index are appended. 

The preaenratiou of fungi (Ztsohr. Nahr. Untei'sttek. w. Nyg., 11 (7897), No. 11, 
pp. 178, 176). — A brief account of a method suggested by Tscbirch. 

Recent researches on the tubercles and nodules of leguminous plants and 
on their relations to the plants, C. Naudin (Jour, Agr. Prat., 61 (1897), Jl, No. 27, 
pp. 46-81). 

Alinit, a new bacterial preparation said to enable cereals to use the nitrogen 
of the air (T)eut. latidw. Presse, 24 (1897), No. 8^, p. 816). — A note concerning the 
dis(*overy of tbe bacterium aud the use and manufacture'of tbe preparation. 

On the decomposition of albuminoid substances and on the formation of 
asparagin and glutamin in germinating plants, £. Schulze (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), 
No. 68, pp, 628-628). 

On the assimilative tissue of stems deprived of leaves, A. Boirivant (Compt, 

Bind. Acad. *Vci. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 6, pp.SG8-870). 

The physiology of phosphorescence, F. Kutschkr (Ztsohr. physiol. Chem., 23, 
No. 2, pp. 109-114, pi. 1). — The author describes tho fungus causing 2 )bospbore 8 ccnco 
on wood. 

On the bulbs of orchids, Leclero du Sablon (Compt. llend. load, Sci. Paris, 
128 (1807), No. 2,pp. 134-136). 

On the replacement of the principal root by a radicle among dicotyledons, 

A. Boikivant (Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1807), No. 2, pp. 136-139). 

Nitrogen and forest vegetation, L. Grande au (Jour. Agr. Prat., 01 (1897), II, 
No. 37, pp. 411, 412). 

Variations of the lower fungi under the influence of media, .1. Hay (Compt. 
Bend, Acad. Soi, Paris, 125 (1897), No. 3, pp. 193, 194). 


I^HEHTATIOV— BACTEKI0L06T. 

An aerobic denitrifler in the germination of seeds, M. Egunov 
(Zap. Kovo-Aleirandri Inst Selsk. Khoz, Lyesov. [Mem. Inst Agron. et 
For. Noico- Alexandria], 9 (1895), pp. Br^aP lias reported 

studies on the reduction of nitrates in the germination of seeds, reach- 

1 Ann, Agron., 19 (X893), p. 275, 

7292— No, 3" — 3 
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ing tbe conclusion that this reduction is due to an aperobic ferment 
brought in with the seeds, which develops at the expense of the organic 
matter extracted from the seeds by the water used. These reducing 
agents not only utilize the oxygen dissolved in the water, but also that 
of the nitric acid. 

In (continuation and extension of the work of Br(*al, the author 
undertook (1) to determine whether nitrates a^^e reduced under free 
access of air and to what form are they finally reduced, and (2) to iso- 
late the ferment fto ii the jdant and study it in pure (jultures. The* 
results obtained W(U(* as follows: 

(1) The r(‘duction of the nitrates in the germination of seeds (Gram- 
inea*, (hncderac, and L(cguniinosje) to nitrons acid and ammonia is due 
to microiirganisms. 

(2) A denitril>ing acTobic inicroiirganisin is associated with the 
seeds and lives at tlie expense of the watcn* soluble substances of the 
8(ccd coat and tbe chad. 

(.?) This aerobic niicrornganism can be isolated by tbe ordinary 
ba(*teriolo^lcal inetliods and occurs in frcsb cultures almost exclusively 
in the form of a Diplo bacillus, very quick in its movements, and 
qui(*kly iKpudying g(‘liitin in plate cultures. 

(4) in artifieial cultures it may live in the iiresence of only dextrose 
and nitrates (besides inorganic salts), although ai* addition of a small 
(|uantit,v of nitrogenous substances (bouillon) is \ery favorable to its 
gro^^ th. 

(o) The reduction of nitrates in artificial nuMlia is so rapid that it can 
only be exiilaiiied on bacteriological grounds. 

((>) Tlio reduction of nitric acid in ])iire cultnivs of the organism 
passes tlirongh tbe nitrons acid stage, but i*ontimi(\s until free nitrogen 
is forinc^d. 

(7) That the organism is ai*robic is v(n*y cl(*arly by its growth 

in various nntiitne iiuMlia and ]»y its feidile growth in the absencje of 
ox.vgen. 

(5) On g(*latin wnh nitrates it grows for a long time without liquefy- 
ing. LKpiefaction takers iilace after 20 days, beginning from the top 
and slowly iiroceeding into the de])th of the media. This peculiar 
glow til gnes reason to suppose that denitrification is a chemical 
process. • 

(0) A conqdetc account of the inodiicts of the life activity of the 
bacillus IS impossible as yc^t. — 1 \ I'ikeivian. 

Bacteria of horse manure and their physiological rdle in the 
decomposition of the manure, Sevkkin [Trudi Imp, Voln, Econ. 
Obsbvh, xi.kkUm, Zhivotn ihh ? fxnHienii^ pp , — ), — The author suc- 

ceeded in separating 20 specuvs of ba(‘teria troin manure, of which 24 
were aerobic and 2 anaerobic. Of the latter one proved to be a micro- 
organism capable of producing tetanus. Parallel experiments were 
carried out on tbe deconqiosiPou of manure, on the one hand, without 
the participation of microiirgauisms under the influence of air alonei 
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and on the other hand, with the parrici|)ation of microdrganisma. The 
i^e«inlts inc1k*ate that the decoinpoaitinti of the iiiaiuire was almost 
exclusively dne to the activity of the bacteria, and in but an insig- 
nificant degree to direct oxidation. Artificial elevation of the temper- 
ature to 50 to 560 0 .^ while intensifying the purely chemical process 
of oxidation of the manure three and a half times, greatly depresse<l 
•the life activity of the microorganisms, and thus weakened oxidation 
due to their action seven and a half times. In all these experiments 
mixtures of 3 kinds of bacteria were used. Ea<jh culture when used 
separately exhibited <*onsiderably less oxidizing power than the mix- 
ture of the three.— P. pirkman. 

Contribution to the knowledge of anaerobiosis, Ghudiakow 

{Jzr. Moftkor, Selsk. Inst [Ann, Agron, Inst Mosvou]^ 2 {1896)^ pp, 1-- 
116), — From the results of an extensive experimental investigation on 
this subject the author arrived at the following conclusions: Oxygen 
exerts a decidedly germicidal effect on the anaerobic ba<»/teria only under 
the condition of relatively protracted ac^tiou. If the action is not pro- 
tracted fermentation is checked, but none except the weaker organisms 
are killed. In none of the media used did the anaerobic bacteria develop 
with an unlimited excess of air. In media containing not more than 
6.5 i»er cent of oxygen the anaerobic bacteria may absorb oxygen in 
the process of re8])i ration without injury. By successive cultures with 
gradually in<Teasing amounts of oxygen purely anaerobic bacteria may 
be so modified that they can thrive in atmospheres containing amounts 
of oxygen which would originally have proved fatal. Aerobic and anae- 
robic bacteria may simultaneously exist under an atmospheric pressure 
of 5 to 10 mm. — P. pireman. 

Bacteria in aoil, air, and water at XHtuna, Sweden, A. Eagekvall {Bpt Ultuna 
Af/r, JnaU 189/), Falun, 1890, pp. 40-48). 

On the oxidizing action of manganese salts and on the ohemioal composition 
cf oxydasee, (1. Ukrthanj) (Compt. Rend, Acad, Soi, Faria, 124 (^1897), No, 24, pp. 

Bactericidal action of tannin, G. Gokog (.Inn, Miorogr,, 9 {1897), pp, 49-144; aba, 
in Jour, Roif. Microa, Soc, [Londoni, 1897, No, p, 2J9). — liacillua anthrada, li, pyoepa^ 
neita, Ji. voli rommnni8f Ji, prodigoam, and Staphylococcus aureus were studied in cop- 
Dcction itii ditfereiit strengths of the tnnnitiH, aB})idoHportaiinic, coffee-tannic, 
catechu tauiiic, kino-tannic, gallic, rhatany -tannic, and tannic acids. A8pido8x>er- 
tannic acid is more bactericidal than officinal tannin, and explains the remarkable 
fanning ])ropertleB of Quebracho Colorado from which it is obtained. Kino-tannic 
acid is more powerful than the kinos themselves. Bacillus pyocyanena and Staphy^ 
locoama pyogenes aurena are killed by rhatany-tauiiic acid. Spore-forming bacteria 
are little afl'ected by tannin. 


ZOOIOOY. 

The birds of Colorado, W. W. Cooke {Colorado 8ta. Bui. 37, pp. 
3-143 ). — After a brief introduction, m which it is stated that the num- 
ber of species and varieties of birds known to occur in Colorado is 360, 
of which 2^ breed there j that the basis of the avifauna of the State ia 
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formed by the species which range over the whole of the United States 
and of those that are most abundant in the middle west; and that to 
these are added the distinctively eastern species, such as the bobolink, 
ph<pbe, bluebird, and Baltimore oriole; the western species, the dwarf 
hermit thrush, Grace’s warbler, golden-crowned sparrow, and the black 
swift; the northern forms, the Holbcell grebe, arctic tern, harlequin 
duck, Barrow’s golden eye, and some think more than 20 truly southern 
species occurring as stragglers; and that of accidental visitors noted 
there are 3 varieties of surf ducks and specimens of the English 
Saxieola cenanthe^ Bendire’s thrasher, an olivaceous flycatcher, a white- 
winged dove, a white ibis, a roseate spoonbill, and a scarlet ibis; and, 
after a few remarks on the geographical and meteorological features of 
the State, on the ornithological work previously done there, etc., a 
classified list of the birds of the State is given; then another showing 
dates of arrival, etc.; a bibliography of Colorado ornithology is given 
and a history of Colorado ornithology briefly discussed, and finally a 
systematic; annotated list of the birds of the State is given. Following 
all is a comprehensive index. 

Economic ornithology: Birds in their relation to man, W. Htonb (Scimt. 
Jnur. Suppl.j dS (1S97), No. ItJOf pp. J78S6, 178S6). — ThiH is condensed from a lecture 
delivered ot the Philadelphia Academy of Hciciiee. The lecturer spenks of the bene- 
Ills that man d<Tive8 from birds, of birds as the farmer’s friends and as his enemies, 
and of man’s influence on bird life, and finally makes a plea for the protection of our 
feathered irieuds. He states that it has been calculated that there are from 700 to 
1,000 birds to (wery 8(]uare mile of rural district, and that, supposing each bird would 
eat 50 larvic per day, the birds of Pennsylvania would consume 1,700,000,000 insects 
each day, or a number that might have eaten up 176,000 acres of grass. 

Methods in economic ornithology, with special reference to the cat bird, 
8. 1). Judd (Amer, NaU.Sl {1897), No. Sb5,pp. S92-S97). 

Birds considered useful to agriculture and sylviculture and measures for 
their protection, S. Longuhamps {liapports Preliminaires Se Congrea Inttmat.d^Agr,, 
liruxeUea, 1895, pp, 57-75). — The insectivorous birds are listed, and a brief bibliog- 
raphy of works relating to useful and ii^jiirious animals in Belgium is given. 

Insectivorous birds of New South Wales {Agr. Gaz. New South Wales, 8 {1897), 
No. l,pp. 25-37). 

Food of woodpeckers and flycatchers, A. J. Cook (Auk, IS (1896), pp, 85, 86), 

Feeding habits of the English sparrow and crow, 8. 1). Judd (Auh, IS (1896), 
pp. 285-289). 

The oommon lapwing plover or peewit (Jonr. lid. Agr. [T/oedow], 4 (1897), No. 
l,pp. ll-lS,fi'i. 1). — It is stated that no other bird is so beneficial to cultivators os 
the commoujapwiug (VaneUus erisfatus vulgaris). 

Titmice (Paridas) (Jour. Bd. Agr. [Lowdow], 4 (1897), No. 1, pp. 27-32, figs, j?).— A 
popular brief account of the crested titmouse (Parus oristaius), coal titmouse (P. ater), 
marsh titmouse (P. palustris), great titmouse (P. major), blue titmouse (P. ocpruleus), 
and long-tailed titmouse (P. caudaius). 

Structure of the cutaneous glands of the larvae of Ocneria dispar, K. M. 
Koulaouink (Ann. Agron. Inst. Moscou, S (7897), No. l,pp. 12-18, pi. 1). — In Russian; 
French r^sum^. The entaneons glands of the ninth to the tenth segment are dosoribed 
in detail. Each gland is only a gigantic cell with a ramified nucleus. Their con- 
duits are clothed internally with a chitinous layer. 

How the common gaxden snail is spread about, W, 8, Campbeix (Agr. Gag. 
Neyr South Walee^ 8 (1897), No. 2, p. U5). 
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Meteorological obaervatioas at the botanic gardens of British 
Qniana {Bpt. Agl. Work Botanic Pardons, 1893-^95, pp. 3-9), — Data are 
given for observations on rainfall, snnshine, and composition of rain for 
3 years (ISGS-’Oo), and for comparison the rainfall during each month 
/or 16 years (1880-’95) is tabulated. The principal data are summarized 
in the following table: 

Meteorological summary. 


Total rainfall (in ) 

Mean monthly (in.) 

Ghlorin in rain water (nig. per liter) 

INitrogen aa ammonia in ram water (mg. i>er liter) . 
Nitrogen aa nitratea in ram water (mg. per liter) . . 


1803. 

1894. 

1895 

135. 240 

85.350 

82 560 

11.270 

7.110 

6.880 

8. 154 

3.016 

4 187 

.068 

.045 

.065 

.066 

.041 

.237 


The 5 years ending with 189H was a period of excessive rainfall, the 
annual precipitation varying from 109.GG in. to 135.34 in. (1893). In 
1894 the rainfall dropped to 85.35 in., which represents more nearly the 
normal precipitation of the region. The amount of nitrogen carried 
down in the rain water varied from 1.G3 lbs. per acre in 1894 to 5.59 lbs. 
in 1895. The data reported show that the seasons during this iieriod 
(1893- 95) were very unfavorable to field experiments. 

The results of meteorological observations in Mandchouria 
and surrounding regions, M. Vbnukoff (Compt, Rend, Acad, Sci, 
Farin^ 12i (18,97), JVo. ^4, pp, 1402-li04 ), — Mandchouria is (‘omprised 
within the same limits of latitude as France, but it has a climate more 
like that of Finland and the Baltic Provinces of Russia. In fact, the 
winters are colder than those of these regions, although the summers 
are sufficiently warm to ripen the grape, which can not be grown on 
the shores of the Baltic. In July the isothermal line, 24^ C., passes 
through Perpignan in France, 44^ latitude, and through Bcdoune in 
Mandchouria, 45° latitude. There is considerable rainfall both in sum- 
mer and winter. On account of the influence of the Japan Sea the 
rainfall is largest in the eastern half of the country. In winter the 
prevailing direction of the wind is from the Northwest, in summer 
from the South and the South-Southeast. In the former case the wind 
is cold and dry, in the latter hot and moist. 

WAXES— sons. 

On the composition of drainage waters, P. P. Dehi^baix (Com^^. 
Rend. Acad. 8ei. Paris^ 125 (4897), No. 4, pp, 209-213 ), — The results of 
examinations of the drainage water from the vegetation boxes at the 
Grignon station during two years are summarized as follows: The 
amount of nitric nitrogen in unfertilized fallow soil was found during 
wet years to be as high as 200 kg. per hectare (180 lbs. per acre), rep- 
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resenting 1,250 kg. of nitrate of soda and exceeding the reqoirements 
of the most exhausting crops. Soils bearing crops produced a much 
smaller quantity of nitrates, because the rapid evaporation from the 
])lants dried out the soil so completely that there was not sufficient 
moisture for active nitrification. When rain was very abundant, 
however, such soils even without fertilizer ju-oducetl good crops, which 
contained more nitrogen than was found to be nitrified in the fallow 
soils. 

The experiments show that although a large proportion of the nitro- 
gen of soils is in an inert form, the nitric ferments are capable, if 
assisted by sufficient moisture, of converting this inert nitrogen into 
available form with sufficient rapidity to supply the demands of the 
largest crops. 

Variations in the temperature at the surface of soils of differ- 
ent character, J. Joubert {Gompt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris j 12i {1897), 
No. 21, pp. 1105, 1106). — Observations were made in the park of Mont- 
souris on the temperature of the air above (1) the naked soil covered 
with river sand, (2) asphalted soil, (3) soil paved with wood, (4) soil 
jiaved with stones, and (5) sward. The annual averages were practi- 
cally the same in each case. In summer the temperature above the 
wood pavement was greater than that above the sward, the mean dif- 
ference for the months of June, July, and August being 1.4^. In winter, 
however, there was practically no difierence, although snow remained 
much longer on the wood pavement than on the sward. The temi)era- 
tiire above the asphalted soil was lower during the summer than that 
above the wood pavement, the average excess over that above the 
sward being only 1.2^. In winter, however, there was still an excess, 
amounting to about The temperature above the stone jiavement 

and the bare soil was only 0.9° higher than that above the sward in 
summer, and the same was true for the stone pavement during the 
winter. The temperature above the naked soil in winter, however, was 
from 0.1 to 0.2'^ lower than that above the sward. In the fall the dif- 
ferences were very slight. In the spring the temperatures above all of 
the soils were from 0.5 to 0.(P lower than that above the sward. The 
smallest variations in temperatuie occurred during all seasons above 
the stone pavement; the greatest during the hot months above the 
wood pavement, and during the cold months above the asphalt. Occa- 
sionally toward the end of winter the naked soil showed the maximum 
variation. During all seasons the diurnal variation in temperature 
was greater above the sward than above the other soils, the difference 
being especially marked in the spring. 

Soil investigations, J. E. Pa\ne {Colorado 8ta. Rpt 1896, pp. 182- 
184). — A brief account is given of the digging of holes 3 ft. deep every 
6 rods each way over a portion of the experimental grounds of the 
Uainbelt Substation for the puiqmse of observing the character and 
variations of the difterent types of soil. Microscopic and chemical 
examinations of samples of soil taken in this way have been begun and 
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is hoped that before another crop is planted a part of the field may 
be examined more in detail so as to enable us to map the strata in 
sections showing their undulations.’’ 

An account is also given of observations by the method of Hilgard 
and Loughridge* on the capillary rise of water in columns of common 
mulatto sandy soil, black adobe, and ^‘gopher clay,” the last of these 
•containing particles “ so fine that they ai>peared as mere specks when 
examined with a'microscope which magnifies 340 diameters,” Tabular 
data show that at the end of 90 days the water had risen 03 in. in the 
gopher clay, 43 in. in the mulatto soil, and 37J in. in the adobe, and 
was still rising. 

Siibsoiling, E. Hansen (Houtit Dakota Sta. Huh 51^ pp.^i), — The 
experiences with subsoiling at several experiment stations in the North 
west and on a iiuinber of farms in South Dakota, Nebraska; and 
Minnesota are given. The subsoiling experiments being conducted at 
the station are as yet inconelusive. « 

Wlieat and oats on subsoiled plats sliowed a greater re8istanc*o to 
hot winds, but lodged more readily in hot, sultry weatluM* than the 
grain on iiiisubsoiled plats. In a ])otato and a corn experiment, the 
increase of yield of subsoiled plats over nnsubs()il(‘d ])lats was 25 i)er 
cent and 11 per cent, respectively. The rainfall during the season was 
adequate ami none ol* the idats suflered gr(‘atly from drought, so that 
the exact benefits from subsoiling could not be determined. 

An exiieriment with tomatoes was conducted as a variety test of 
early varieti(‘s and as a subsoiling test. In 9 cases out of 22, the 
tomatoes on subsoiled land were later than those on surface plowed 
land. In 0 cases they were earlier and in 7 cases no difference was 
l)erceptilile. In 15 cases the yield was in favor of subsoiling, while in 
the other 7 the cnqi was larger from the iiiisubsoiled i^lats. Early Ruby 
was the most jiroductive, both on subsoiled and iiiisubsoiled land. As 
other very early varieties, Earliest of All, Hubbard Early, and Horn! 
Early Minnesota are mentioned. 

The results of exiieriineiits with beans, ruta bagas, carrots, and cab- 
bages are given. The author suggests that further experiments are 
needed to deteriniiie the effects of subsoiling. 

Water analyses, A. A. Pkkm>xh {Florida Sta. lipi. pp, 08-74 ). — Aniilysos with 

relereiK'O to ssinitary coiHliti<»ii arc j*iveii «>!' 15 8ani]»le8 of water, with directions for 
llie interpr<*tnliou oi‘ the results of analyst's, and some suggchtions regarding the 
locating of a well. 

The fertility of soil in general and of Russian soils in particular, 8. Boodaxov 
{Sdnlc. Khoz. Lyeaov., 183 {1890), pp. 1073-1184). 

A treatise on rocks, rock- weathering, and soils, G. P. Meuuill (New Yorl' : The 
Macmillan Co. Ton don : Macmillan 4* Go. Ltd., 1897, X.\, 41 1 pp., 23 ph., 41 ///x. ). — 
‘*In the work here ])reBented the writer has endeavored to bring together in system- 
atic form the r<*ttnlfcs of sevenil years^ study of the ]dnmomena attendant upon 
rock degeneration and soil formation. Although beginning with a diseusaion of 

> California Sta. Kpt. lSl>3-94, p. 70 (E. S. II., 0, 71K)). 
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rocks and rock-forming minerals, the work most be considered in no aense a petrology 
as this word is commonly need. What is here given relative to the origin, stmctnie^ 
and composition of rock masses is regarded as an essential introduction to the chap* 
ters on rock- weathering.’’ 

The book is divided into live parts as follows : (1) The constituents, physical and 
chemical properties, and mode of occurrence of rocks; (2) kinds of rocks; (3) the 
weathering of rocks; (4) transportation and redepositiou of rook debris, and (5) 
the regolith.” The plan of treatment is simple and natural, and leads the reader, 
easily from a consideration of the original rocks through the various stages of their 
disintegration and decomposition, and the transportation of rock debris to the 
formation and characteristics of soils. 

In the part dealing with weathering the action of the atmosphere, chemical action 
of water; the mechanical action of water and ice; and the action of plants and 
animals, including nitrifying organisms, are discussed in detail. A valuable 
feature of the work is a siiecial chapter based largely upon original work by the 
author on the chemical and microscopical character of the material resulting from 
the weathering of rocks in place. This work is especially valuable in bringing out 
the changes in (‘omiiosition which the material of soils has undergone in the pro- 
cesses of weathering and h‘aching. 

The most important cliajiter from the agricultural standpoint is that devoted to 

regolitli.” This term is used to include not only the soil, subsoil, and residual 
products of decompositi<»n, but also the alluvial, jeoliau, and glacial deposits. The 
pctrograpliical characters and conditions of the formation of the various deposits 
included in the regolith are described and the chemical nature, mineral eompositioii, 
physical condition, weight, kinds and classification, color, and age of soils are briefly 
discussed, as well ns the effect of plant and animal life on soils. 

It is believed that this work will ])rovo of great value to agricultural students and 
inv(‘8tigators because it is both comprehensive and suggestive, and treats many 
jihases of the sn])je(*t of the origin, formation, and characteristics of soil, especially 
the character, processes, and results of weathering, which ha\e heretofore been 
more or less neglected; and lays a solid foundation for special studies and treatises 
on the soil in its agricultural relations. For an interesting review of the work see 
Nature, 5(1 {1897), No. 1440, pp. 97, 98. 

The cultivation of the soil, P. P. l)EHf.RAiN {Ann. Ayron., SS {1897), No. 5, pp. 
216-229 ). — Second paper. 

The relation between the underground and the cultivated soil, A. Hklland 

{Tidsskr. norake Landbr., 4 {1897), pp. 145-101). 

On subsoil plowing, G. Grotknkklt (Om Alfplojning. Muatiala {Finland), 1895, 

pp. 10). 

EEBTILIZEBS. 

Experiments with fertilizers (Sehk. Khoz, Jjyesov., 1S3 {1396), pp. 
1229-1:131 ). — The object of these experiments was to determine the 
influence of I ijtines grown with artiiicial fertilizers and plowed under 
as green manure on the yield of wheat. The experiments were carried 
out on plats of 172J square yards each, tests of each fertilizer combi- 
nation iMjing made in duplicate. The fertilizers were applied in amounts 
furnishing 53 lbs. of potash, 35.5 of ]>hosphoric acid, and 53 of nitrogen 
per acre. The lupines were planted May 5 and plowed under August 6. 
Wheat was sowed September 2. The quantity of green manure plowed 
under was determined by vreighing the lupines (tops and roots) on a 
plat of the same size as those used in the experiments (172^ square 
yards). The yield of green lupines varied from 34,974.65 lbs. to 
38,529.39 lbs. per acre. 





The of wfaeftt straw on the different plats varied £rom 2,807.45 
to 3,774.74 lbs. and the grain from 1,530.20 to 2,230.28 lbs. per acre. 
The average weight of a bnshel of grain was 52 lbs. of 100 grains 
3.8 gm. 

The data reported show that the greatest yield of grain as well as 
straw was obtained where the wheat was sowed on the fallow ground 
manured with kaiuit, superphosphate, and nitrate of soda. Th(3 next 
highest yield was obtained on the plat receiving green manure in addi- 
tion to superphosphate. Then follow in order the plats receiving (1) 
green manure and bone meal; (2) green manure, kainit, and Thomas 
slag; and (3) green manure with barnyard manure. The best grain 
was obtained from the plats without green manure, but with kainit, 
superphosphate, and nitrate of soda, and from the plats with green 
manure and barnyard manure. 

Erom an economic standpoint the use of lupines as a green manure 
was profitable only in conjunction with superphospate and bone meal. 

The experiment was repeated in 1894 with the result tliat the largest 
yield was again obtained from the fallow plat without green manure, 
but the second highest yield was obtained from the plat receiving green 
manure and barnyard manure, the plats with green manure and super- 
phosphate and green manure and bone meal following in order. As in 
the previous year, only superphosphate and bone meal were profitable 
in connection with the green manure. — P. fireman. 

Experiments with mineral fertilizers, M. Podobyed (SeM. Khoz. 
Lyeftov.j 182 {1896)jpp, 899-910 ), — The experiments were carried out on 
the fields and meadows of the Goretski Experimental Farm in the 
years 1893, 1894, and 1895, 

Gypsum, phospho-gypsum, and kainit were applied to clover and 
timothy ifi the early stages of growth. The experiment occupied four 
2.7-iKTe plats, one of which received 135 lbs. gypsum per acre, one 135 
lbs. phosi)ho-gypsum per acre, and the other 160 lbs. kainit per acre, 
while the fourth plat was left unfertilized. These fertilizers produced 
a marked efiect on the clover during the first and second seasons, but 
the efiect during the second season was less marked than during the first. 
Kainit was most efiective during the first year, followed by phospho- 
gypsum and gypsum in the order named ; but during the second season 
l)hospho-gypsum was more efiective than kainit and much more so than 
gypsum. There was little difference between the results of kainit and 
phospho-gypsum in the first year, but on the whole phospho-gypsum 
was the most profitable application. 

In 1893, 1894, and 1895 one 1.35-acre plat of spring wheat, grown 
after clover, was fertilized with 535 lbs. per acre of phosphorite and 
another with 266 lbs. per acre of superphosphate. A check plat was 
left unmaiiured. The phosphorite improved only the quality of the 
grain, but when barley was grown on the plat the next year the quality 
was improved and the yield increased. The superphosphate pro- 
duced a marked effect on the spring wheat, but its influence on the 
barley crop the next year was slight. Both applications proved 
unprofitable. 
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Steamed bone ineal containing 4.5 per cent of nitrogen and 24 per 
cent of i)hosphoric acid, and bone meal deprived of organic matter, 
with 0.5 per cent of nitrogen and 35 per cent of pliosplioric acid were 
applied to barley, the former in 1895 and the latter in 1894 and 1895, 
In each case 304 lbs. per acre of bone meal was applied to 1.35-acre plats. 
A check i)lat was left for comparison. The bone meal with 0.5 percent 
of nitrogen had very little effect, only somewhat bettering the quality 
of the gram, while the meal with the larger nitrogen content increased 
the yield. The bone meal deprived of organic matter produced a 
favorable efleet on the oat crop the following season. Neither fer- 
tilizer ]noved profitable. In 1894 and 1895, four |’^„-aere plats of fallow 
ground growing a mixture of vetches and oats were manured with 
various fertilizers. The first plat received 10,900 lbs. of sheep manure 
per acie; tin* second 000 lbs. of phosphorite and 240 lbs. of kainit per 
acre; the third 8,000 lbs. of shoe]) manure, 300 lbs. idiosphorite, and 
120 lbs. kainit i»er acre, and the fourth 8,000 lbs. shee]) manure and 
3.00 lbs. jdiospborite ])ei* acre. lMiosi)borite and kainit Avere least 
effeetive. The application of manure, phosporite, and kainit Avas 
most elVeetive and iiroved most profitable. The results of the manure 
and phosphorite differed only slightly from the results of manure alone. 

An experiment witli manuring Avinter rye grown on black fallow 
ground'' Avas cariied out iu 1894-’95. All ])lats were 1.35 acres in size 
and had been in sheep ])asture for 5 ;^ears jirevious. The first plat 
re<*ei\H‘d 10, (>(»(» lbs. of nianui e per acre; the second 400 lbs. phosphorite 
])er acre; and the third 5,333 lbs. manure and 200 lbs. jdiosphorite ]>er 
acre; the fourth served as a check plat. The manure ])rodueed the 
greatest effect on th(‘ rye and the following oat crop, Avhile phosjdiorite 
was least efleetive. The (jualit.\ of th(‘ grain Avas somewhat better 
than that from the manured plat. Tin* mixture of manure and plios- 
plionte ga\e varying results, but in general it Avas more effective than 
manure alone. The application of ])liosphoiite, thougli liaAing less 
efleet on the yield, was most profitable. — r. fjremkn. 

Kainit: Its importance and future in agriculture, L. Cuernv aev 
(AV7a7i-. Khoz. 1 h:} {1<S.90),p. Ijjjfj ), — According to tlie author, the 

favorable influenee of kainit on erojis is not due entirely to its potash 
content, but chiefly to its hygroscojiic jiroperties, Avhich are most evi- 
dent in dry years, and which are due to tlie iireseiice in it of ehlorids 
{especially iiiagnesium chlorid). The last mentioned salt as Avell as the 
other chief constituents of kainit, viz, sodium chlorid and the sodium 
and magnesium suljdiates, have been found by the author to be abun- 
dant in the Jtussian salt lakes, and he suggests that they could bo 
jirofitably utilized in the manufacture of a substitute for kainit. — e. 
FIREMAN. 

Green manuring {Jour. lid.Jffr. [London'}, 4 {1S97), No, /, 1-10).— A. r(«suni<' of 

oxperiiiM'uts in this line of \M)ik by Euroju'jiii invostigators. 

On the industrial utilization of peat marshes in Sweden, Denmark, Northern 
Germany, and Holland, A. Dal ( TUUnkr, tiomhe Lundhr.. / {lSi)7)j pp, 70-01). 

Calculation of the production of farm manure {^Nomk Landmanshlade, 13 {1890), 
pp, 607-009). 
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!Eiie mtloiuil ftMdlag of crops, M. Fi&cuj&b {Mitt Oelconom Ges. Sacha,, 189rl-*97f 
pp, 65--90 ), — Tho article treats of the use of fertilizers. 

, Commercial plant food, W. H. Jordan {Jffr, Mass., 1890, pp, 89-90 ), — This is a 
popular discussion of the purchase and use of commercial h^rtilizers with suggestions 
of means of securing greater economy in the use of such material. The dtislrahility 
of uniformity in methods of inspection and simplicity in trade* names is suggested. 
The farmer is also advised not to place any reliance in so-called special fertilizers, 
•but to attempt to determine the needs of his crops and soils by experiment, and to 
buy unmixed fertilizing materials in large lots for cash. More complete utilization 
of farm sources of manure is strongly urged. 

The influenoo of mineral salts in commercial fertilizers on the mechanical 
condition of the soil {Braunachw. landw, Ztg., 0.1 {1897), No, 90, p. 130), 

Bone meal adulterated with sand, A. ATTKitnEiui (Tidakr, Landtman, 17 {1890), 
pp, 005, 000), 

Field trials with artificial fertilizers, K. Hansex {Tidaalcr, Landiihon., 10 {1897), 
pp, ISi-318)^ 

FIELD CROPS. 


Field experiments with com, oats, and forage plants, W. C. 

Latta and W. B. Andeks()N( ^ta, HhL (Hjpp. 16 ), — Tho results 

of experiments and variety tests with (ioni and oats are given in tabu- 
lar form, together with descriptive notes and talmhited data on grasses 
and clovers. 

A number of exiieriinents in early and late jdanting of eoru during 
periods of 5, G, and 7 years indi(5ated that the best results are to be 
obtained by planting between the 1st and 10th of May, The highest 
average for 11 years resulted from planting stalks M in. apart in the 
row. It was noticed in dry years that the yield of stover increased 
with thicker idjinting while tlio yields of grain decreased, yet on the 
whole a greatei- total yield of corn and stover was obtained from thicker 
planting.* 

IMats of drilled corn were cultivated 1, 2, and .1 in. deep for 0 con- 
secutive years, and a plat cultivated 4 in. deep was add(*d in 1894. 
The best average yield was in favor of cultivating 2 in. deep. 

One series of xdats iirodueed eorn, oats, and wheat contiiuiously or in 
alternation with each other for 15 years; while an adjacent series jiro- 
duced those crops in rotation with timothy and clover during the same 
jieriod. No manure was apjilied. In 189() corn was grown on all these 
plats. The following table shows the rc'sults: 

Yield per acre from rotation and all-grain cropping. 


Plan of cropping. 


(>op8 grown in rotation 
drain crops only grown 
Gain from rotation 


Average of 
9 ycarH. 

1 

1896. 

JtvMhela. 

Bushels. 

93.46 

54.08 

27.24 

48. 42 

6.22 

5. 60 


Ill one experiment corn was grown continuously on the same ground 
since 1880, In 1883 and 1884 a total of about 50 tons per acre of fresh 
horse manure was applied to certain plats, and no manure was used 
afterwards. During 12 years the manured plats averaged 9 bu. more 
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corn per acre than the nnmanured plate. On other plats where eon- 
tinnous culture was practiced horse manure produced a greater increase 
than a mixture of boneblack, sulphate of ammonia, and muriate of 
jmtash. Hill planting averaged a little greater yield than drill planting. 

From a comparison of corn aud Kafir corn, the author comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘it is not at all probable that Kafir com can take the 
place of common com to any extent in this State.” ’ 

A variety of oats named “Mortgage Lifter” produced the heaviest 
yield of grain, weighing 38§ lbs. to the measured bushel. Bed oats 
produced on one plat a higher yield than any recently introduced 
variety. Winter oats did not prove snccessfhl. Horse manure proved 
to be a better fertilizer tor oats than a mixture of boneblack, sulphate 
of amnioiria, aud muriate of potash. 

Hybrids from American and foreign cotton, P. H. Mell (Ala. 
hama College Hto. Bvl. 83, pp. 385-412, figs. 9, pis. 4). — The author states 
the ])ropositiou8 to be considered in crossing varieties of cotton, the 
effects produced on cotton plants by transferring them to different cli- 
mates and soils, and the requirements necessary to secure perfect results 
in hybridization. A list is given of the parents, aud the botanical 
characteristics of American and foreign cottons are described and illus. 
trated. The results of the work are given in tabular form. The author 
draws the following conclusions: 

“Tilt* combination of tbc GoitsijpiHmhkr8aiemfim\ fr. yield a cotton plant 

wliirh produces libfT of the best f?ra<le iii stiength, maturity, twist, length, hneuess, 
and yield per aeie. 

^^The blending of small and large boll species is not desirable, as a rule, becaiisothe 
resulting foims are generally weak and mlerior. 

^*Tlie a, maritimum is rather slow in maturing its bolls, and frost is apt to catch tho 
plant in this elimati' before 60 per eent of the bolls ait* open. The hybrid procured 
by uniting (i. maritimum and G, hirautem is quicker in reaching maturity and is more 
prolific. 

^‘The black, smooth seeds are gt'iierally transferred into furr,> seeds of .1 dark brown 
color. 

^'The Egyptian species are finer grades of cotton than thosi' received from India, 
ill length of strands, strength, and textuie. They unite, also, more readily with the 
American species, and the hybrids aio generally equal to the parents in qualities. 

**The Sea Island cotton combines with the Afifi and Mannoah to produce superior 
grade of staple, and the plant is rather prolific. There is a prospect in the pr<‘8ent 
stage of the expel iments of seeming a vaiiety ^^bich will be a healthy, long staple, 
upland cotton. * 

Cotton culture in Egypt, G. P. Foaden ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office 
of Experiment Stations liul. 42, pp. 5-28, figs. 1). — The bulletin describes 
the conditions of cotton culture in Egypt and the methods of cultiva- 
tion in use. The price of unginned cotton from 1888 to 1895, the aver- 
age shade temperatures and the humidity of the air during different 
months, the soil temperature at different depths, the analysis of typical 
cotton soils and fertilizing constituents withdrawn from the soils, aud 
the average rainfall at Cairo and Alexandria daring each month are 
given in tabular form. 
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Partiealaits regarding 9 varieties of cotton most commonly grown in 
Egypt are given. The work of planting, irrigating, cultivation, and 
harvesting is described in detail. The cost of growing cotton in 
Egypt is estimated at 946 i)er acre and the returns from the crop at 
per acre. 

PotatoeSi B. 0. Buffum ( Wyoming Sta. Bui 32^ pp. 70^ pis. 3 ). — 
•The experiments conducted at the station and the several substations 
comprise preparation of the soil for potatoes, methods of preparing seed, 
growing potatoes at different altitudes, and variety tests. Planting, 
cultivation, irrigation, cost and profit, and insect enemies and diseases 
are discussed in a popular manner. 

At the Lander Substation, a bottom land plat yielded more than 
twice the crop of the same varieties grown on an upland plat. 

Subsoiling for potatoes at three of the substations increased the yield 
18.4, 18.6, and 21 per cent over unsubsoiled land. 

A fertilizer experiment with bone meal spread over the seed in the 
furrow was inconclusive, as cold wet weather caused most of the seed 
to rot. It was found in these experiments that seed treated for scab 
with corrosive sublimate i)roduced a good stand. Untreated seed 
planted with bone meal produced a partial stand, while untreated seed 
planted without bone meal failed to grow. It seems that corrosive 
sublimate effectually prevented wet rot of the seed, while bone meal 
was only partially efliective. 

(rreen manuring with peas resulted in an increase in yield of more 
than 88 per cent. 

The yield from small potatoes planted whole was greater than from 
cuttings made of large potatoes, but the percentage of marketable 
tubers was less from the whole seed. Cutting the potatoes in quarters 
lengthwise, so as to leave one-fourth of the seed end on each quarter, 
has been practiced at the home station for the past 3 years, and where 
the seed potatoes are not too large this method of cutting is recom- 
mended.” The i>otatoes planted 8 in. apart in the row gave the best 
results. 

The time between planting and harvesting the crop at the station 
and the several substations, although situated at different altitudes, 
was about the same in each experiment, and variations in yield did not 
correspond to variations in altitude. 

The specific gravity and percentage of starch of varieties grown at 
Laramie and Sundance are given in a table. The average percentage of 
stanjh for all the varieties was 14.1 at Laramie and 17.3 at Sundance. 
‘‘It is probable that the starch content of potatoes raised at high alti- 
tudes will be less than at low altitudes.” The altitudes of Laramie 
and Sundance are 7,200 and 4,600 ft., respectively. 

The results of variety tests at the station and substations are tabu- 
lated and a number of varieties are described in detail. The Blue 
Victor is the best keeper among the varieties tested. “ In a cellar or 
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pit where the conditions of temperature and ventflation are fimtrable 
this variety may readily be kept for more than one season.” 

Influence of artiflcial fertilizers on sugar beets, M. Podobted 

(Msk. Khoz. Tjyesov., 18H {1896), pp. 5^7-555).— Fertilizer experiments 
with nitrate of soda, superphosphates, and snlphate of potash on sugar 
beets were carried on in the Varsaw, Podolsk, and Petrokov Govern- 
ments in linssia. The nitrate of soda increased the crop and the super* 
phosjdiate the percentage of sugar. The best results were obtained by 
the Joint action of these fertilizers. When the 3 fertilizers were applied 
together the productiveness was still further increased. 

On the Derebchin Eximriinental Farm in the Podolsk Government 
a similar experiment was carried out by making a normal application 
of 1(K> lbs. of nitrate of soda, 330 lbs. superphosphate, and 30 lbs. sul- 
phate of potash x)er acre to a number of plats, while another number 
received double the quantity of the same fertilizers. A number of 
cheek plats were not fertilized. The following results were obtained : 


UvbhUh of cjrperimentH with fertiUzerH on nugar heels. 



Y leld i»er tt<*re 

Average * 

Average 

Sugar 

content. 

Coeffl- 



weight of weight of 

cient of 


Hoots. LeavoB.j Suf^ar. 

root. 

leaves. 

purit} . 


PotmtU Pomulh \Pmn(ls 

Granu, 

Orain.8. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

NoforOlizer 

19,008 9.972. 42n 

425 

1 140 

10. 28 

86.1 

N<innHl qiittiititv rit l<‘rtili/or 

‘JO ‘244 14, 778 I 2. 880 

483 

215 

15.84 

84.2 

Doubhs normal ipinnlitN of jorfjlr/tT 

‘28 728 18, <148 i 2,960 

1 

460 

300 

15. 04 

83.0 

1 


. — r. FIRKMA^N. 

Experiments in the culture of the sugar beet in Washington 
for 1895 and 1896, E. Fulmer {Washington Sta. Bui. i2fi^pp. 36 ). — 
This work is in continuation of thnt previously reported (E. 8. K, 7, 
p. 7(i2), wliicli is suininarized. Coiiperative ex])eriinents in J805 on acre 
and luilf aere ])hits are reported fiom 10 localities in the State. Analy- 
ses of the soil, meteorological d«T;ta, (•o]n])osition of the beets, and data 
relntin^^ to cost of produ(*tion and yield are tabulnt(‘d. 

Durin^^ ISOh experiments were made in g^rowinj* beets from Wash- 
in jr ton- ^nown seed. Notes are ^iven upon the crops raised from this 
seed under didereut conditions, the results beiuf^ quite favorable. 

The author e^oncliules from the experiments of the two years that 
from 18 to “0 tons per a(!re of beets of excellent quality can be raised 
in the State at an expense of about $30 ])er acre. 

Ten years of agricultural experiments at Cloches, C.Y. Garola 
( Dir annvvH (Teaptriences agrirole a Cloches., pp. 148, Jigs. 11, pis. 1J2. Char- 
tres, 1896; ahs. in Ann. Sci. Agron., 1897, I, No. 1, pp. 58-160).— The 
effects of fertilizers consistini^ of a mixture of barnyard manure and 
commercial fertilizers, barnyard manure alone, complete fertilizers and 
fertilizers furnishing only two elements on crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
alfalfa, field and sugar beets, potatoes, and carrots were studied and 
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results tabulated. In nearly all eases tbe mixed fertilizers gave 
the best results. The soil was poor in phosphoric acid and hence in 
every case tiie absence of this element caused a greater reduction in 
the yield than the absence of either potasli or nitrogen. In all experi- 
ments superphosphate gave better results than natural phosphate. 

The largest crop of alfalfa was obtained from the application of barn- 
•yard manure. The fertilizers without nitrogen gave a better result 
than any of the complete fertilizers except barnyard manure. 

In the experiments with sugar beets the complete fertilizer contain- 
ing natural pho8i)hate produced an excess of 8,832 kg. over the iilat 
which received no manure, while the fertilizer contiiining su])erpho8- 
phate produced an excess of 18,590 kg. The author concludes that 
8uperphosi)hate is indisiiensable in sugar-beet production. 

Report of the Rain Belt Substation ( Colorado Sta. Rpt. 1S96\ pp. 
175-1^2; ISi^ 185), — Notes are given on the crops of corn, sorghum, 
and small grain grown at the station during the year. 

A study was made of the roots of Indian corn in different soils and at 
various stages of development. ‘‘Thirty days after planting roots 
were traced ft. deep and 3 ft. from the jilant. Later some roots 
were traced 5 ft. deep and as far aside.’^ In the black adobe soil the 
roots wer(* located mostly in the upper foot of soil, while in the deep 
h(‘avy clay soil they were found to grow down at a moderately sharp 
angle and the greater part of them to feed in the upper 2 ft. of soil. 

Notes on wind-breaks and improvements made at the station are 
given. 

Broom com {T, S. lUpi, Agr,^ Office of Kxperiwevt Stations ('ire, 5 . 9 , pp. 4). — Notes 
on varieties, ridtnre, feeding value, und use. 

Late sowing of carrots axnong spring and fall grains, Sc'iiiemek {Braumvhw. 
landw. Zig.^Ol (/c99/''), Xo. p. 7,?^). 

Variety tests of cereals, clover, and grasses, 1889-’95, U. Lakskn (Norsk 
Landmannhlad, 11 (/^W), pp. 577-57.9, 567, 5<V<9) 

Curing clover on racks, F. Wa<}NEU (Mitt, dent, 1andn\ (iesill , (IH07), No. t2y 

pp. IhOy Hit). — The arti<le descnlies the use and the eonstruetion of the raeks. 
rioNer <*nred on ravkH ha<l a higher feeding ^ alue than < lover irom the same field 
eured in the Hv>ath. Ilie use of the racks is recommended during wot weather and 
in nioiHt cliinates. 

The cowpea (Florida Farmed' and Fruit Orowevy ti. ser.y (iA\97), No, J9y p. 47f0). — 
A iiopnlar article on the culture of the cowpea and its relatne value lor feeding 
jmi poses. 

Forage plants for South Dakota, E. C. CHircoiT (Sovih Dakota Sta. liul. 51, 
pp. 1-19). — Attention is called to the im)iortanee of native forage plants, and the 
work ( oudneted at the station is described. Kafir corn and .Jenisali'm corn did not 
mature seed, and in this re8})ect weie inferior to Indian corn, llesides these crops 
amber cane, brown durra corn, yellow mill© mai/e, rape, oats and peas, sand vetches, 
r^\e, spurry, and millet wore grown. Sachalino, eowpeas, soy beans, and flat or 
e\ erlastiug p(‘as have given poor results and are considered failures. Sweet <*lover, 
serradella, sainfoin, and lupines were too coarse and woody to he of much value 
as hay. 

Observations on several new forage plants, L. Rocgier (Prog. Agr. el Fit., 28 
(lS97)y No. 30. pp. 102-106). — Experiences with the cultivation of comfrey, fiat pea, 
fldvor, saohalipc, hairy vetch, and wuad are given in a popular manner. 
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Report on test of varietiee of gnuMtee, 0. S. Crandall (CoUfrado Sia, lS0d, 
pp, 1S1-1S7, 16S, 164 ). — ^Plat onltnres have been made of about 150 native and Intro- 
duced specieS; and a detailed report is given on a number of species showing th^ 
adaptability to the climate and their value for pasture and hay. 

The value of Lnpinua perennla (Deut landw. Prme^ H ( 1897), No. 89, p. 641). — Z«- 
pinuB perennis Was sown under young evergreens, where it made an excellent 
growth and was beneficial to the trees. Notes concerning its use are given. 

The hay harvest (Ztachr. landw. Ver. Bheinpreuseen, 14 {1897), No. in, p. S4S). — A 
popular article on the methods of curing hay. 

Hay making in France (Farmers* (raz., 66 (1897), No. 89, pp. 441, 448). — A. popular 
article on French methods of making hay. 

The increase in 3 rield of hops per acre during the last fifteen years (Dsuf. 
landw. Presse, 84 (1897), No. 53, p. 488). 

Potatoes for profit, F. B. Van Ornam (Ed. S, Philadelphia : Ailee Burpee ^ Co., 

pp. 88, figs. 87). 

The oil content of German and Russian rape and turnip seed (Beui. landw. 
Pn88(, 84 (1897), No. 59, p. 543).— Tho average results of a number of analyses are 
given. Gorman rape seed contained 47.5 per cent of oil and the Russian 44.6 per 
cent. The oil content of German turnip seed was 45.8 per cent and that of the Rus- 
sian 41.3 per cent. 

Sugar beets (South Dakota Sfa. Press Bul.,p. 1). — The necessary characteristics of 
sugar beets and directions for their culture are given. 

Experiments on the influence of meteorological conditions on the ripening of 
sugar beets in the northern part of the Voronezh Government, D. BiRUKOV 
(Selsk. Khoz. Lyesor., 188 (1896). pp. 641-649).— The experiments described had for 
their objects (1) to ascertain the connection between the humidity of the soil and the 
quality of the boots (jierceutage of sugar) and (2) to determine the influence of 
early and late digging on the weight of the roots and sugar content. 

On account <»i the impossibility of controlling the water conditions the experi- 
ments failed to show the connection between the humidity of the soil and the quality 
of the sugar beets. 

Late digging caused loss in weight as well as in quality, the latter being aflected 
to a greater extent than the Jbrnier. Rain aoconipaiiiofl by a lowering of the tem- 
perature caused a decline in the quality, while a rise of temperature was followed 
by an improvement of the ([uality. — P. fiui'Man. 

Directions for sugar-beet culture, J. H. Shepakd (South Dakota Sta. Special 
Bui., p. 1). 

Cultivation of sugar beets in Norway (Norsk Landmanshlad, 15 (1896), pp. 
547. 548, 559-563, 571-574, 583-587). 

Sugar beet culture in Hungary (Sachs. landw. Ztsohr., 45 (1897), No. 87, p, 338). — 
The acreage of boots for each year from 1887 to 1894 is given. 

The beet-sugar industry in the United States (Deut. landw. Presse, 84 (1897), 
No. 52, pp. 481). — A description of the beet-sugar industry and its prospects for 
dev elopme*'t. 

Analyses of sugar-cane juice, A. A. Persons (Florida Sia. Bpt. 1896, pp. 63, 64). — 
Analyses are given of two samples of the juice of red sugar cane grown in Florida. 

Tobacco (Florida Faimier and Fruit Grower, n. ser., 9 (1897), No. SO, p. 468). — Notes 
on curing, stripping, late planting, prevention of mold, and different methods of 
fighting worms. 

Tobacco, O. Gomes (Del tahacro. Naples : Cooperativa Tipographica, 1897, pp. 133).— 
History, statistics, pathology, culture, and geographical distribution of tobacco. 

Report on tobacco experiments during 1893, O. Comes (Relazione sulla oolti- 
vazione sperimeniale dei tabacchi nel regno durante la oampagna 1893. Naples: Coopera- 
tiva Tipographica, 1894, pp. 127). 

Argentina as a wheat producer (Amer. Agr. (middle ed.), 60 (1897), No. 6, p. 99).— 
A popular article on the amount and methods of wheat prc^uction in Argentina. , 
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Sosilmge, or the preeervation ot green fodder, A. C. MoDoxald {CtyM Town: 
W* A, Michards 4' lS9S,pp. 84 ,fig 9 , 4). 

Crop notes, 0. Clut^ (Florida Sin, BpU 1896, pp, 7-i;^).— Notes on Irish potatoes^ 
sweet potatoes, ooru, cassava, peanuts, chnfas, taro, velvet bean, tropical yam, 
oaHaigre, prickly comfrey, arrowroot, saehaline, ramie, beggar weed, flat pea, crim- 
son clover, alfalfa, etc., grown at the station and the De Funiak Springs Substation 
during 1896. 


HOSTICULTUAE. 

Pot culture of lettuce, R. L, Watts {Tennessee 8ta. Bui, Vol, X, 
Xo, 2^pp, 21-30^ figs, 5 ), — This is the report of an experiment to deter- 
mine the best method of culture aud marketing of forced lettuce to secure 
the highest pricelbr the product. 

In the latter part of August, seed of Grand Rapids lettuce was sown 
in shallow flats of fine rich sandy soil. The young plants were set in 
similar soil in 2 and 3 in. pots, and the i>ots were plunged close together 
in a bed of sand. In about a month they were transferred to permanent 
beds containing 8 in. of soil, 1 part sand, 1 part well-rotted manure, and 
2 parts loam, to which was added a liberal amount of muriate of potash 
and dissolved rock phosphate. The pots were set about a foot apart 
each way and covered with J in. of soil. At intervals during growth 
each plant received ^ lb. sodium nitrate solution, made by adding 30 
oz. of nitrate to 26 gal. water. A month in this bed was sufficient to 
mature the crop. 

The use of jmts was found to decrease the yield about 16 per cent. 
There was little difference in the yield of lettuce in 2'in. aud 3-in. potsj 
2-in. pots are recommended both for economy and convenience. The 
yield frou^ subirrigated beds was no greater than from surface-irrigated 
beds, and there was no apparent difference in the quality of the lettuce 
grown by the 2 methods. The author favors the use of ground beds 
rather than benches. The best varieties of lettuce for forcing are noted 
and general hints on lettuce culture are given. 

In marketing, some of the plants were slipped out of the pots and 
wra])ped in oiled paper; others were left in the pots. The latter was 
the most successful method since the plants remained crisp longer. 

Pot culture has the advantages of making it possible to retain the 
crisp condition of the lettuce for a considerable time, of increasing the 
attractiveness of the plants, of enabling both salesman aud consumer 
to have a constant supply of fresh lettuce, of economizing space in tem- 
porary beds and time in permanent ones, and the like. Potted lettuce 
sells for fully one-third more than other lettuce on the Knoxville market. 
The disadvantages of pot culture are the expense of the pots aud a slight 
increase of labor in marketing. If plants were sold by weight or meas- 
ure, pot culture would also have the disadvantage of producing a smaller 
yield. The author believes that the advantages overbalance the disad- 
vantages. 

7292— ISTo. 3 4 
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Experiment garden notes, I, W. B. Alwood (Virginia Bta. 
Bui 59j pp. 171-176).— ThiB is a i)opalar bulletin compiled from notes 
taken on garden vegetables during several years. 

General remarks are made on field culture of tomatoes and the 
methods used in forcing tomatoes are given. Out of 30 varieties of 
tomatoes tried under glass, Beauty is recommended as best. About CO 
fruits per plant is the average yield. Some fruits W^eigh from 8 to 
14 oz., but the average weight is below 8 oz. The author advises 
the use of ground beds rather than raised beds or boxes for forcing 
tomatoes. Pruning to a single stem and training upright to a wire 
trellis was found to be best of the methods tried. To test the neces- 
sity of artificial imllination, 40 blossoms before opening were covered 
with paper bags and these allowed to remain uiitil the stigmas had 
passed the receptive stage. From the 40 blossoms 2 fruits set, but 
made little gro\\th. 

The culture methods best suited to celery are considered with some 
detail. For early use White Plume and for late Golden Heart and 
White Solid was found to be especially desirable. 

Experiment garden notes, II, W. B. Alwood (Virginia Sta. 
Bui OOj])]). J-14). — A continuation of the work published in Bulletin 
50 of the station. The culture and varieties of onions, early peas, snap 
beans, Lima beans, sugar corn, early salads, and asparagus are consid- 
eicd. The construction and management of hotbeds are given in detail. 

Growing black seed onions is not recommended, except where a good 
market can be had, on account of their ])oor keei)ing qualities. The 
jiotato onion is cousideii^d to be jiarticularly adapted to the condi- 
tions in \ irginia. The dwarf forms of peas A^eie found to be no earlier 
than the medium forms and to yield less. Wrinkled jieas were of better 
quality, but less haidythan smooth ones. Extra Early Valentine is 
highly recommended as the best variety of snap beans for home use. 
lleudersoii Dwarf Lima was found to be best of the Lima beans grown. 

Report on garden vegetables and orchard and small fruits, 
P, K. Biunn {Colorado Sta. Rpt. ISDU^pp. 104-171). — The author gives 
a report of the vegetables and fruits grown at the Arkansas Valley 
Substation, including variety tests of onions, cabbage, i weet corn, toma- 
toes, sw eet potatoes, peanuts, celery, melons, sugar beets, and iiotatoes. 
The general condition of orcliaid and small fruits is mentioned, most 
of the f *iits suirering from the effects of late frosts and high winds. 
Two" unsuccessful attenqits were made to establish strawberries. A 
report is also grven of varieties of iduins, apricots, peaches, quinces, 
jiears, clierries, apjiles, nirts, blackberries, gooseberiies, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, currants, and raspberries which wore planted, and 
the number of living trees and shrubs are indicated. 

Report of the horticulturist, C. S. Crandall (Colorado Sta. Rpt. 
1896^ pp. lM-131 ), — Tests of varieties of apples, pears, and plums are 
given, in which the different varieties are graded according to their 
being hardy, half hardy, or tender, on high and low lands. 
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Varieties of biaekberries, raspberries, gooseberries, carrants, and 
strawberries are also reported ax>ou. The author reports having con- 
ducted some experiments with a view to the production of new varieties 
of strawberries, in which pollination was performed on 124 flowers, 
flrom which he obtained 88 perfect fruits and 21 imperfect ones. As a 
result of these crosses he has now growing about 500 seedling plants. 
He has also 39 seedlings derived from crosses ettfected in the greenhouse 
during the past winter. 

Th6 JeruMdem artichoke, H. L. de Vilmorin (Jour, Agr. Prat., 61 (1897), IT, No. 
SI, pp, 201-S03, pi. 1), — A popular article on the history of the plant and its use and 
cultivation in France and Belgium. Four varieties are described. 

Manuring asparagus, G. Wytuks (Garden, 63, No. 1339, p, 45), 

Early celery, W. H. Jenkins (Jmer. Gard., 18 (1897), No. ISO, p,5S7). — Notes on 
blaiiching and marketing early celery. 

Mustard and cress for market (Jour. Hori., 49 (1807), No. 2648, pp. 102, lOS). 

Vegetable growing in the South for northern markets, P. H. Rolfs (Piohmond: 
Southern Planter Pnh. Co., 1896, pp. 255, figs. S8). — The book consists of revised lectures 
to classes in horticulture. It is designed to give concise directions for the prejiara- 
tion of soil, use of fertilizers, and planting and care of vegetables to obtain theear- 
li<*at crops, and the best methods of ]>acking for shipping, of raising 8eed,btc. 

Success ill vegetable growing in the South depends largely upon securing an early 
crop. The methods of culture calculated to increase earliness arc* therefore givcm a 
proiiiiuent place in the book. With the exceptions of alluvial lands, southern soils 
are poor in the elements of plant food and recpiirc^ correspondingly large applica- 
tions of fertilizers, yet the fertilizers vasted in many cases destroy the profits. 
'I’hroughout fhis book, therefore, ,e8]»ecial attention is given to the preparation and 
use of fertilizers and the amounts retpiired for different crops, a specific formula 
b<*ing given for each vc'gc'tablo cemsidered. 

In the general discussion of fc'rtilizers the author says; ^‘Thc amount of any ele- 
ment in a Hjiecial fertilizer is governed by the amount of that element r<*moved from 
the soil by that particular c'lop.” It nia.\ be fairly cpiestioned whether this is in all 
eases entiredy coirect, because much plant food in addition to that removed with the 
ci»op, especially in the ease of nitrogen, may be lost from the soil by leaching and 
tliTough agencies of nitrification and denitrification, and also because the relative 
amounts of the various elements removed from the soil by a particular kind of plant 
may depend to some extent upon the relative abundance of those elements in the soil 
in vhich the plant is grown. 

As .1 manual gi\ing concise directions for the many operations connected with 
tin* ]»i*oduction and marketing <»f Aegetables the book will undoubtedly be found 
Aery uHt*ful to \ogctabU* gj’owi*is in the South. 

Garden notes, J. JI. Siikpaud and E. C. Chilcott (South Dakota Sta. Bui. 52, 
pp, ?8-Sl,plH. S). — Notes arc given on a number of varieties of garden vegetables 
grown under inigiktion. 

Apple culture, F. F. Butler (Agr. Gaz. Taemania, 5 (1897), No. l,pp» 11-13). 

Banana cultivation in Nicaragua, T. O’Hara ( U, 8. Consular Bpts., 54 (1897)^ 
No. 203, pp. 556^563). — The jiresent status of the industry is noted and the question 
of profit discussed. 

Improved varieties of oranges, G. E. Walsu (Soient. Amer,, 77 (1897), No. 4,p. 54 / 
leprhiied in Florida' Agr,, 24 (1897), No. 31, pp. 481, 482; and Florida Farmer and Fruit 
Grower, n. ser., 9 (1997), No. 32, pp. 498, 610). 

Race types of peaches ( Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, n. set*., 9 ( 1897), No, 33, 
pp. 615, 516). — From a paper by R. H. Price read before the Texas Horticultural 
Society. 
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The Japanese wineberry (Gard. IUu$., 19 {1897), No. 956, p. 885, fig, Jf).— The 
Aviiioberry is recommended os an ornamental. 

Pruning orchard trees, J. A. Balmer {Washington Sta, Bui. 85, pp. 87, figs, ii).— 
A i>(>pu1ar discusHion of the time, methodH, and nnefl of pruning. Low heading is 
strongly recommended. For western Washington the author advises summer prun* 
ing to induce fruitfulness, and for the remainder of the State winter pruning to 
c>hcck the tendency to premature fruitfulness. A catalogue of the varieties of fruits 
growing at the station is appended. ^ 

Manual of praotioal orchard work at the Cape, P. Macowax and E. Pillaks 
{Dfpt. Jgr. Cape Good Hope, 1896, No. 4, pp. 110, figs. 9).— The pamphlet discusses in 
a popular way the structure and functions of roots, soil constituents of plant food, 
nie('hnuical condition of soil in relation to respiration of roots, cultivating and 
manuring orchards, planting and pruning trees, etc. The culture and varieties of 
the following fi uits are c-onsidered : Apple, pear, quince, apricot, peach, plum, orange, 
lemon, citron, fig, walnut, and chestnui. 

The principles of fruit growing, L. H. Bailky (Netv York: The Macmillan Co., 
1H97. pp. 50S, Jigs. 114). — This is the fifth book of the Rural Science Series. Its aim 
is to treat the fundamental principles and )iractice8 which applj’' to fruit growing in 
general, leaving to succeeding volumes such special probl(‘m8 as can be bettertreated 
in connection with particular fruits. The subject-matter is considered under the 
iollowing h<‘ads; Introductory discussion, including an inventory of fruits, the geog- 
raphy ot ii uit growing, the course of evolution of a fruit region, and the outlook for 
fruit growing; the locution and its climate, giving special prominence to frosts and 
m(*uns of ]>rotectioii from them, the effects of wind-breaks, etc. ; the tillage of fruit 
lands ; the fertility of fruit lands ; the planting of fruit grounds; the secondary and 
iiK idental euro of the fruit plantation; and diseases, insects, and spraying. An 
appendix containing a list of American books on gtuieral fruit growing is added. 
^/Raspberry notes, (\ C. Nash (Amer. Gard., 18 {1897), No. 189, p. 684). — Notes on 
21 Varieties. 

Raspberries (Garden, 58, No. 1848, pp. 788, 1^9, Jig. 1). — Notes on culture and varie- 
ties. 

^trawbenies, C . C. Nash {Amer. Gard., 18 {IS97), No. 18i,2>> 504, fig. 1). — Notes 
oil 20 \ urieties. 

The forcing of strawberries, 1^. K. Taft {Amcr. Agr. (mid. ed.), 60 {1897), No. 7, 
p. 147, Jig. 1). — A popular article, the data for which w eie obtained larg^dy from 
Bulletin 134 of the New 1 ork Coiiiell Station. 

The characters of some new hybrids, V. Cartel (Bre#/. Jgr. et Vit., 87 {1897), 
Nos. 85, 2>p> 45-51; 86, ptp 770-777). — A discussion is lUtide of hybridizing grapes in 
oid(*r to secure stocks adapted to ealcaroous soils, to secure din*ct producers and to 
secure sorts resistant to black rot. Descriptive notes of a number of American 
species of grapes aio given and their value for h>bridi/ing diseussetl. 

Grape culture In Uruguay, E. Schramm ( V. S. Consular Rpts., 54 {1897), No. 
808, pp. 574-577). — A note is given on the extent of the industry. The acreage of 
grapes la each department of the government is given. 

Prefnature consenescence of grapevines grafted on poorly adapted stocks, 
1*. ClER^ IS {Bnl. Mens. Soc. Cent. Agr. Hurt, et Joel., Nice, 87 (1897), No. 5,pp. 98-108). 

Test of fruits, C. S. Crandall {Colorado Sta. Bpl. 1896, pp. 121-181), — Lists of 
orchard and small frnits growing at the station are given, with notes on the con- 
ditions under which they are grown and their relative hardiuc^ss. 

Fruit growing under glass {Prop. New York Farmers, 1896-^97, pp. 5-88). 
of a discussion by members of the “New York Fanners” and others. 

Report of the horticultural division of the Arkansas Valley Substation, P. K. 
Blinn {Colorado Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 159-174), — Brief notes are given on garden vegeta- 
bles and orchard and small fruits. Lists of the fruits growing at the station are given. 

Report on horticulture at the Rain Belt Substation, .T. E. Pa ynk ( Colorado Sta. 
Bp1,1896,pp, 180, 181). — A brief report is given of the condition of the orchard and 
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tM well oh the garden vegetablea. The results for this year are quite 
nueutiefactory on account of serious insect attacks and of heavy hailstorms nearly 
destroying all the plants. 

Report of horticiatuiist, P. H. Rolfs (Florida Sta. Fpt. 1890, pp, 83^90).^ 
Brief notes are given on a large number of orchard and small fruits and vegetables. 
The orchard, experimental plats, and propagating house are desoribed. Lists of 
the trees, shrubs, and other plants growing at the station and substations are given. 

/ik>ine horticultural suggestions, F. 8. Earle (Alabama College Sta, Bui, 79, pp, 85- 
/f^).-‘The bulletin treats in a popular way of the soils and fertih/ers adapted to 
the various horticultural crops, irrigation, the construction and use of hotbeds and 
cold frames, transportation and marketing of i)roducc, etc. General remarks are 
made upon the present status of commercial horticulture in Alabama and upon the 
risks to be encountered in that phase of the work. Growing fruits and vegetables 
for home use is also considered. 

Horticulture during the queen’s reign (Jour, HorU, 49 (1897), No. 2543, pp, 506- 
578).— A sketch of the progress of horticulture in England during the last 60 years. 
The advancement in floriculture, ornamental gardening, vegetable and fruit grow- 
iJig> hybridizing, etc., is outlined. The causes w^hiehhave contributed to this prog- 
ress are discussed. Brief notes are given on the woik of the leading horticulturists 
of the period. 

The production of blue flowers (Wiener tllun. Garten Ztg,, 2J (1897), No.7,pp, 
210-213), — ^The results obtained by H. Molish in experiments w ith Hydrangea horten- 
ftie are given (E. S. R., 8, p. 890). Alum, aluminum sulxihate, and iron sulphate 
were found to induce the formation of blue flowers. 

Culture of herbaceous caleolarias (Jour. Tfort., 49 (1897), No, 2548, pp, 93, 94), 

Carnations, A. Hkruington (Garden, 52, No, 1342, pp. 100, 101),— A paper read 
before the Morris County (New Jers<‘y) Horticultural Society. Propagation, classi- 
fi(‘ation, and history of carnations are dealt with. 

New orinums, 0. Sprrnger ( Wiener Ulus. Garten Ztg., 22 (1897), No. 7, pp. 217- 
224). 

Autumn oroousses, S. Aknoti (Garden, 5J, No, 1340, pp. 59, 00, fig. /).— Notes on 

culture and species. 

Gladioli, J. Burrell (Garden, 52, No. 1341, pp. 89, 90). — Notes on soils, manures, 
culture, and Varieties. 

Kalmias, W. J. Bean (Garden, 52, No. 1341, pp. 77, 7.v, fig. /).— Notes on culture, 
species, and varieties of Kalmias. 

Lilacs (Canadian Hort., 20 (1897), No. 7,pp. 273-276, figs. .'J). —Illustrated ilescrip- 
tive notes on a number of sorts. 

Lily of the valley forcing, T. Jannocii (Garden, 52, No. 1342, pp. 108, 109). 

Penatemon barbatus (Meehan's Monthly, 7 (1897), No. 8, pp. 141, 142, pi. 1). 

Roses under glass (Garden, 52, No. 1342, pp. 105, 100). 

The landscape gardener and his work, O. C. Simondh (Garden, 52, No. 1338, pp. 
t7, 28; Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 491, pp. 282, 283; reprinted from Park and 
Cemetery). 


FOSESTET. 

Forestry in South Dakota, L. C. Corbett {South Dakota Sta. Bui. 

— This is a popular bulletin on the condition of forestry in 
the State. A list of questions coiujerning varieties of forest trees and 
their idaniing and cultivation was sent out by the horticultural depart- 
ment to the owners of the larger forestry plantations of the State, and 
the answers received are given in the bulletin. The native species are 
considered suimrior to introduced sorts. In most cases the ash is given 
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first place, the elm second, and the box elder and soft maple are eon* 
sidured next in value. Nearly all answers favor the planting of seed- 
ling trees as against sowing the seed. The opinions as to cultivation 
vary and the author remarks that frequent shallow culture up to 
August 1 may be taken as a safe guide. A majjority of the growers 
prune their trees to improve them in form. Cottonwood and box elder 
are found to be short lived in upland groves. A list of trees suited to 
ea<!h of the several sections of this State is given. 

A study of the influence of groves and forest areas on the humidity 
of the air was made and the results are given in a table. 

Aret'age diiily humidity in the forent and in the open. 


Month. 


April 

Ma> 

Jaim 

July 

An^uHt 

Sopteitabcr 

AviTago. 


Dally 
nioHn lu 
open. 


Mean dif- 
ferenctj. 


Daily 
Tiiean in 
ibrest. 


Per rent. 
(57 9 
69 8 
77.4 

74. 6 

71.6 
60.9 


P/T cent 
64.2 
67 3 
7.5.9 
64 6 
69 6 
61. K 


Per cent. 
3.7 
2.6 
3.6 

10.0 

2.0 

8.1 


71. 9 I 66. 9 6. 0 


Fraxinus eedenii, a new species of Javanese tree, J. G. 11(>rrla(je and 8. II. 
Koordkiw {Natvr. Tijdschr. Nverl. hiduync pp. 155-158; ah». in Jiot. Centhl, 

70 {1897)y No. 5, pp. Ibi, U)5). 

Finns larioio in Corsica, M. L. Vilmouin ^liew Ilort., G9 {t897)y No. 15, pp, $54- 
558, figs. ^). 

Second-growth white pine in Pennsylvania, A. K. Mloi>zian8ky {Hard, and 
Forest, 10 {1897), No. 490, pp. ?rj, J75), 

Forest fires, N. I. Cuahav {Fapporls Freliminaires 8e Congres Jnternat. d^Agr., Brtuc- 
elJes, 1895, pp. SI 1-5 J6) . 

R61e of forests with special leference to the physical and economical condi- 
tions of a country and the necessity of forest extension, etc , E. Parisel and 
A. IjK(’ART (Rapports Pnniminaires 5e Congris Jnternat. d\lgr., JtruxeUes, 1895, pp 
75-114).^ 

The care of weak limbs of trees, ,7. O. Jack (Hard, and Forest, 10 (1807), No. 490, 
pp. 574-576, fig. f).— Dolts latbcr than hands ar(‘ rccomniended for holding up hrolven 
or weak limbs of shade trees. The injurious effect of au iron baud support is illus. 
trated. 

German woods, J. Simpson (Garden., 55, No. 1545, pp. 116-118, figs. 5). 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The downy mildew of the cucumber ; what it is and how to pre- 
vent it, F. 0. Stewart (Nvw York State Sta. Ihtl. 119, pp. 154-182, pis. 
4, Jiffs. 2). It is cstiiimtcd tluit iu 180(5 75 per cent of the cucumber 
pickle crop of southeastern New York was destroyed, probably 55 per 
cent of the injury being due to downy mildew alone and 20 per cent to 
all other causes. Notes are given on the injury done by the melon 
louse, boreal lady-bird, anthracnose, and the cucumber wilt disease. Of 
these the wilt disease was by far the most serious. 
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(Pkiamopam eubensis) attacks the older leaves near 
tl|0 center ef the vine and gradually spreads outward. Irregular yellow 
8g0t^ wppmt which in warm weather enlarge rapidly^ the whole leaf 
Sofai turning ydlow and drying up as if frosted. In cool weather the 
spate spread less rapidly, their centers becoming dry and of a light- 
brawn color. Hot and moderately damp weather favors the growth of 
the fungus. It is usually most destructive in August Only a few mis- 
shU^n encumbers are produced after it becomes fully established. 

The structure of the cucumber leaf and of the mildew are popularly 
described and illustrated and the nature and life history of the fungus 
noted. The history of the disease is briefly given. The botanical rela- 
tionship and the host plants of the filngus are also popularly discussed. 

An experiment was conducted on acres of cucumbers at Wood- 
bury, Few York, to test the value of Bordeaux mixture as a remedy for 
the mildew. Thirty rows of cu(‘umbers wore sprayed 7 times from July 
13 to September 9, two sprayings being made with Bordeaux mixture 
of the 1:7 formula; 2 of the 1:11 formula; and 3 of the 1 : 8 formula. 
Ten rows were left unsprayed. Two rows iu the midst of the unsprayed 
ones were sprayed 4 times from August 3 to September 0, one row with 
Bordeaux mixture of the 1 : 7 formula, and the other of the 1 : 11 formula. 
The spraying was done with a knapsack sprayer. A detailed chrono- 
logical record of the exi>eriment is given together with a diagram show- 
ing the arrangement of the different plats. Downy mildew was first 
observed August 7, about the time of the first picking. Less than a 
week later every hill of the unsprayed rows showed the disease, while 
only a few plants of the sprayed rows were affected. In two weeks 
from the time the disease appeared the unsprayed rows were yellow 
throughout aud picking was practically finished, while the sprayed 
rows were green and produced a large number of cucumbers. From 
this time the disease gradually spread on the sprayed vines, though they 
continued to yield well until frost, a month after the un sprayed vines 
stopped yielding, i)roducing in the month f2G0 worth of cucumbers. 
The cost of spraying, including the cost of material and labor, was but 
$14.31, or at the rati^ of $9.50 per acre. The author believes that if all 
the plants had been sprayed the results would have been even more 
marked, since the sprayed plants undoubtedly received infection con- 
tinually from the uiisprayed ones. Further experiments will be neces- 
sary to determine the strength of Bordeaux mixture to be used. 

The bulletin also contains discussion of spraying muskmelons and 
watermelons and the chances of being poisoned by eating sprayed 
melons. Detailed directions are given for the preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture. A discussion is made of spraying machinery, a part of which 
is a reprint from Bulletin 75 of the station (B. S. R., C, p. 833). 

On the development of the white rot fungus of grapes, P. Vtala 
{Campt Bend. Acad, Sci. Paris^ 124 (1897) j No, 2j pp. 105,106 ). — ^Notes 
are given on the life cycle of Charrinia diplodiella, which causes the 
so-called white rot of grapes. The fungus has been known in Europe 
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since 1878, bat only the pycnidial form of devdopment had bean 
observed. The author examined abundant material of Viti» 
and V. riparia from Hungary in 1890, and in addition to the pycuidia 
he claims to have observed the spermagonia, conidiophores, and 
perithecia. The pycnidia, spermagonia, and conidiophores were found 
upon the apparently vigorous shoots and the pycnidia appeared upon 
the dried branches in October and I^ovember. 

Experiments were conducted in which the germination and growth 
of the difjerent forms of reproduction were observed. It is claimed 
that while the blac'h rot fungus does not attack the grapes after they 
have changed color, the white rot is very active upon them even after 
their maturity, seeming to mdicatd that the spores, etc., of Oharrinia 
diplod iell a will not germinate in acid media. This fact was also demon- 
strated experimontally, the sporidia germinating readily in slightly 
alkaline sugar solutions. 

On the use of sulphate of iron for the destruction of the fungus 
parasites of the grape, G. Groqubvielle ( Gompt Rend. Acad. 8ci. 
Paris, 12i (1»V97), No. 6, pp. 418, 419 ). — The author reports favorably 
upon the use of sul])hate of iron as a winter treatment for the preven- 
tion of black rot, oidium, mildew, authracnose, pourridie, etc., of the 
grape. The method of application recommended is to bathe or sprinkle 
the vines with a 10 per ('.eiit solution of sulphate of iron and place 
the powdered suliihate about the vines at the late of 600 to 1,000 kg. 
per hectare, the quantity depending upon the porosity of the soil. 

In another publication ‘ the author recommends the application of 
powdered snljihate of iron and gypsum to vinos where the other treat- 
ments have not been possible. 

It is claimed this treatment is more efficient and cheaper than where 
co])per sulphate is used in the same way. 

Tomato blight, 1\ H. Holes {Florida 8ta. Bpt 1896, pp. 37-^8 ). — A 
brief statement relative to the cause of the tomato blight and a list of 
plants attacked by the parasite is given. Among the plants which are 
liable to attack by this fungus are the tomato, pepper, eggplant, Irish 
potato, fig, s>Aeet potato, morning glory, beet, peanut, beans, cowpeas, 
beggar weed, cabbage, summer squash, watermelons, English violets, 
chrysanthemums, etc. The characteristics of the attack on each of 
these plants are described at greater or less length. 

, It is stated that the tomato-blight fungus lives in the soil and 
attacks plants from this place; consequently any preventive means 
applied to the foliage would be almost entirely useless. The life his- 
tory of this fungus, wliich is stated to be a form of Sclerotium, is more 
fully given in Bulletin 131 of this station (E. 8. Il.,6, p. 790), and it is 
suggested that spraying the ground with any of the standard fungi- 
cides for a distance of 0 in. oi more about the stem of the plant would 
probably give partial relief. 


1 Rev. Hort., 69 (1897), No. 7, p. 147. 
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trsatmexit of tbe potato rot, P. Boubeik 
(Z np, Not<^AlemmiH InaU Selsk. Khoz. Lyeaov, [Mem. Inst. Agron. et For. 
IToito-Alexanirui^j 9 {1895)^pp. Experiments in the treatment of 

potato rot {Pkyuiphtora infestana) with Bordeaux mixture are reported. 
The results indicate that the time of spraying should vary with the 
character of the season and the development of the potatoes. In wet 
•years it should commence somewhat earlier than in dry years. The 
mixture should be applied before the leaves are visibly affected, since 
the treatment of the badly affected potatoes is likely to be injurious 
rather than beneficial. The spraying is the more benefleial the richer 
the soil, hence it is especially necessary where the fields are copiously 
manured. — p. fibehan. 

Anthracnoce of the bean. P. H. Rolfs (Florida Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp, 48-49, figs, 

Brief notes are given of this disease of beans, caused by CjUeiotrichum lagenarium 
and suggestions given for its prevention, through spraying of plants with Bordeaux 
mixture or some other timgieide. In case the Bordeaux mixture is used it should 
not be applied after the pods are well formed, but some such fungicide as eau celeste 
should be used. 

Aphides and thrlpa as the cause of Bacteriosis of carnations, B. T. CIalloway 
(Florists* Exchange, 9 (1897), No. S3,p. 733). 

A diseased appearance of cacti, P. SorAusr (Monatsch. Kakteenkunde, 7 (1897), 
No. 1; ahs. in hot. Centr. Bl., 70 (1897), No. G-7,p.338).—^otvs aie given of a peculiar 
swollen appearance of certain cacti. The condition is thought to bo tbo result of 
local disturbance of tbe circulation of water in the iilants. 

Celery blight, P.H. Rolfs (Florida Sta. llpt. 1896, pp. 3o-37). — A description is 
given of the celery blight caused by Cercospora apii and tbe various conditions 
affecting tbe disease. 

The downy mildew of the cucumber and its treatment, F. H. Hall (New York 
State Sta, Bui, 119, popular ed,,pp. 6, pis. 3). — A popular summary of Bulletin 119 of 
tbe station. 

Notes on some e3q;>eriment8 on finger-and-toe (clubroot), M. C. Potter {Jour. 
Newcastle Farmers* Club, 1896, pp, 5), 

Diseases and enemies of the grapevine in Algeria, K. Eirn {Rapports Prinimi- 
naires 3e CongrU Iniemat d'Agr., Bruxelles, 189'), pp. 832-837). 

Notes on a disease of orchids, L. Manqin (Rev. Mori., 69 (1897), No. 13, pp. 
346-349, Jigs. 6). 

Root galls of cultivated plants, B. 1). Halstkd (Florists' Exchange, 9 (7897), 
No. 34, pp, 754, 755; Jmer. Florist, 13 (1897), No. 481, j)p. 74, 75; Aeic England Flor^ 
ist, 3, No, 36, pp, 391, 393), — Paper road at the meeting of the Society of American 
Florists. 

On the presence of Pseudocommis vitis in the stem and leaves of Blodea 

canadensis, E. Rose (Compt, Rend, Acad, Sci, Paris, 125 (1897), No 6, pp, 363, 363),— 
This niyxomyceto is shown to attack submerged plants as w<‘ll as trees, etc. The 
plasmodia penetrate the epidermis of the plant and form longitudinal and transverse 
lines. 

On the propagation of Pseudooommis vitis Debray, E. Roze (Compt, Rend. 
Acad, Sci. Paris, 134 (1897), No. 35, pp. 1470-1473), 

diseases of plants, N. A. Cobb (Agr, Gas, New South Wales, 8 {1897),* No. 1, pp, 
308-353, Jigs, 60), 

Letters on the diseases of plants, N. A. Cobb (Agr. Gas. New South Wales, s (1897), 
No, 4 , pp, 308-339, Jigs, 63), — Popular summary of the diseases of field, gardtui, and 
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Methods of preventiiig emiit in barley, G. Grotkkfsi:.t (Trt meiodtr fSri^ 
rifra hrand^vamp frdn ham, Mueliala, 1890, pp. id?).— Gives results of cnlture trisls" 
with barley treated with (1) hot- wat<^r method, (2) Ceres powder, (3) oarhon-hisulphid 
iiH‘thod. All the methods were effective in preventing smut ; the yield was increased 
and Ihe quality of the crop imiiroved. 

Spraying, F. C. Sraus ( Xlidh Sia. BnL 49, pp,m,figfi, This hnlletiti describes 
some of th<^ morc^ common fungus diseases and insect enemies of orchard fruits and 
suggests remedies for their prevention. Formulas are given for the preparation of 
various fungieides and insecticides, together with dirt^ctions for their application. 
»S<*veral forms of spraying apparatus are figured and described. 


EKTOHOLOOT. 

The influence of environment on the life history of insects, J. 

B. Smith {(htrd. and Forenf, 10 {1807), No. 496, p. 334).— The author 
points out that tlie old idea that when the life history of an insect is 
once worked out work on that insect is done, is coming to be regarded 
as erroneous, and that in the future it will be necessary to begin work 
afresh on the life history of insects, working with especial reference to 
the locality whei*e the study is made. He notes the results obtained 
by Professor Card, of Nebraska, and Professor Washburn, of Oregon, 
and says : 

'‘Ml. Cnid places much stress, and rightly, oii the fact that in Nebraska apples 
hlessom, set, and (‘vc'n <‘b»se the calyx cup before the moths appear or the e^ggs are 
laid. In New Jersey this is not so. Tt is almost impossible to fmd an uuhatehed 
pupa ill the orchard aftei the blossoms begin to drop. In our State there is nothing 
hut Jarva‘ to Ix^ found in tb<* cocoons until the first spidl of warm weather that starts 
the saj) in f trees and induees a 8^\elllng of the hiuls. Then, almost over night, 
everything enteis the pupal stagi*, and this is usually short, much less than the dura- 
tion of hloomiiig time in an apple orchard. Hut <‘ven in New Jersey differences 
e\i8t. Near New Hrnnswick there is positively a single annual brood only. South 
of Hurliiigton (Nmnt} there is at least a partial second lirood, and the practice that 
would prove peifectly satisfactory in one locality would he distinctly imi»erlect in 
tho other. The truth is that inseets, like all other creatures, adapt themselves to 
their surroniidiiigs, ami that their habits and life histories are different in oven 
slightly different localities. I lia\e never 8<*enthe egg of a codling moth on a leaf, 
and 1 believe none has been previously recorded. Nevertheless, I do not for a 
iiiomeiit diseredit Mr. Card’s observation. 

“We have a similar set of experiences with iiisectieides. Inserts which snecumh 
readily to kerosene in the Atlantic States defy it absolutely in Colorado, while we 
are Just as likely to iiinl the food plant much more sensitive to it. Washes that 
easily deatroy the San .Jos^ scale in California aie ridiculously ineffective in the 
Atlcutic States. This very scale is changing its life history and habits in the Fast 
materially in several directions. 1 will venture the ])rediction that in half a dozen 
years it vi ill not be considered a first-class pest in New Jersey, though I would not 
like to extend this propho<-y to localities with wliieh I am less familiar,^’ 

The author is confideut that when the subject is gone over ftom a 
local standpoint the practice of economic entomology will be greatly 
changed. 

Insects affecting domestic ammals, H. Osborn ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Entomology Bnl. 5, n. ser., pp. 302, Jigs. 170).— Thi^ is a com- 
prehensive monograph of the insect and arachnid parasites of domestic 
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aiiiaiato baaed upon the author’a own studies and those of others. The 
difficulty of accurately defining parasitism is referred to, and the plans 
followed by Laeckhar^ Looss, Blanchard, Neumann, Bailliet, and others 
in the discussion of the subject of parasitism are indicated. 

The plan adopted by the author is to treat the different species in 
their zoological order so that related forms may be kept more or less 
•together and repetition avoided, discussing each species as fully as may 
be, mentioning its past history, the extent of its injuries, its habits, its 
life history, and finally the proper methods of jire venting or relieving 
its injuries. This plan is followed through six chapters, beginning with 
the Diptera and ending with the Linguatulina. The seventh chaiiter is 
devoted to preventive measures and discusses insecticidal substances, 
the methods of application of remedies, the direct capture or destruc- 
tion of insects, the renovation of henhouses, and the subject of dimi- 
nution by washes and dijis. The eighth chapter gives a list of parasites 
classified according to their host, beginning with man, the apes, and the 
monkeys, and ending with pigeons, geese, and swans. A bibliography 
of about 123 titles constitutes the last chapter. 

The introductory chapter discusses the grouping of the parasitic in- 
sects, the general life history of parasites, the origin of the parasitic 
habit, the results of xiarasitisin ui>ou the parasite, the distribution of 
jiaraaites, the effect of parasites upon the host, the losses due to para- 
sites, and poxmlar notions concerning iiarasites. 

Under tlie last head observations are reported whieh tend to show 
that the popular notions that poor and weak animals are more subject 
to attack of iiarasites than those in good condition and that wliite 
rather than dark cattle are infested are erroneous. The somewhat 
generally observed lact that mosquitoes, flies, lice, and otlier insects 
appear to select certain individuals in preference to others may be 
accounted for by a difference in the charac.ter of the secretions, in the 
structure of the skin, or in the size of the hair. 

As in the case of other insects, it is usually much easier, the author 
states, to prevent injuries from parasites than to remedy them. Know- 
ing that certain species are incapable of flight and must depend for 
their distribution upon the direct association of infested animals, the 
breeder may simply isolate his uninfested animals from his infested 
animals, or rub them with some substance obnoxious or destructive to 
the i)ests. This is obviously more simple than the employment of 
washes and dips to destroy parasites upon animals already infested. 

Diptera (pp. 24-140). — The author discusses mosquitoes and gnats 
(Oulicidae), midges (Chironomidao), flies (Simuliidae, Tabanidic, Leptidm, 
Oestridae, and Muscidae), and forest flies and ticks (Hippoboscidje and 
NycteribiidaB). Considerable space is given to a discussion of buffalo 
gnats and botflies. 

Siphonaptera; Fleas (pp. 141-153). — This includes descriptions of the 
jigger flea or chigoe {SareopsyUa pmetram)^ the hen flea {8. galUncuiea), 
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opoBsam flea (Putex $imulams\ bouse flea (P. irrikm^ bM flea (P* 
arium the rat and mouse flea (P. /aseiatus)^ the sqiAml fleas (P* SMuru- 
rw«w, P. howardi^ P. ucickhami^ P. gilletteiy P. wtorafls mfi , P, Wiiilas, P* 
longispinusy and P. the 8()ermopbile flea (P. ftranart), <^4og 

and cat flea (P. serraticeps), the rabbit fleas (P. goni^eq/imlWj P. gig^j 
and P. inwqualis)^ the mole flea ( TyphlopsyUa assimiU$), and the pocket 
gopher fleas ( Typhlopsylla amerieana and P. ignoia) are described* 

Hmniptera (pp, 167-188). — The bedbug and its all^ ( AoanthidaB)^ the 
blood sacking cone nose ( Gonorhinus aanguisuga), and the numerous suc- 
torial lice (Pediculidie), are here brought together and described. Bie 
following new species are also described: HwmatcpinuM montanus, Jf. 
erraticusy and Euhwmatopmus abnormis. In the case of the long nosed 
ox louse the name Jf, vituli Linn, is substituted for Piedioulus oxyrhyn- 
ehns and 1\ tenuirosiru of Nitzsch and Burmeister, respectively. 

Mallophaga (pp. 189-250).— The numerous bird lice (PhilopterideB and 
Liotheidir) are treated here, and an appendix given in which the author 
lists the sxiecies of Mallophaga recognized as belonging to the fauna of 
tlie United States and describes several new species as follows: J>oco- 
phorus halietiy taken from the bald eagle in Florida; D. buboniSy taken 
from the great horned owl {Pvho virginianus); D, qtUscaliy from the 
ciow blackbird {Agelaim pliainicem)^ taken at Ames, Iowa; D. sialii 
and I), agelaii, from the bluebird (Sialia aialia)] D. com, from the 
common crow {Corvus americamut)] J). minuto-troAeculatusy from FuHaa 
amerieana; 1), fusco-ventralis, from the wood pewee {Oontopvs virens); 
1), coccygi, from a yellow billed cuckoo, taken at Lincoln, Nebraska.; P. 
speotytiy fiom the burrowing owl {Speotyto cunicularia hypogcca)^ taken 
at Lincoln, Nebraska; Nirmm candidns xanthocephali, from the yellow 
headed blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus), taken at Fairfax, 
Io\\a; N, lotundafns, from the crow, taken at Ames, Iowa; N.pictur- 
atusy from Sturnella magna^ taken at Ames, Iowa; N, pallidusy from 
rose breasted grosbeak (Hahia ludovtdana), taken at Ames, Iowa; N, 
ftecimdarivsy from the crow {Corvns ametivanus)^ taken at Ames, Iowa; 
N. orpheus, from Galeoscoptcft caroUnenais ; N, lyrannus, from the king- 
bird; N. marginatusy from the woodpecker [Ceop/ilmis pileatus)] N, 
ahrupiuHy from Colinus virginianus; N. parallelusy from JEgialitis voHf^ 
era; Upiurus botauriy from the bittern {Botaurua lentiginoatut); L, 
infuacat^uay from Philohela minor and Bartramia longicauda; TrichO' 
ded *a paralleluay from the deer (probably Cariacua virginianus)^ T, cos- 
toriSy from the beaver; T, mephitidisy from the polecat {Spilogaie inter- 
rupta)y collected at Tama Co., Iowa, and from skunks taken at Holt 
Co., Nebraska, and Palo Alto, California; Menopon expanaumy found on 
Bolichonyx oryztvorua; M, inierruptnSy from Corvua americanus; M. 
fuaco-marginatusy from Turdua minor; Trinoton minor y from the butter 
bill coot (Oideniia); l^hyaoafoinum Uneatum, from the humming bird 
(Trochilua colubrisy Linn.). 

Arachnida (pp. 251-275). — The harvest mites or chiggers (Trombi* 
diida^), the ticks (Gamasida^), the mites (Ixodida*), and the mites and 
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ACftbn {Smeoptldie^ Demodeoid(e, and Lingnatulina) are here bronght 
tQget]ier« 

Remedies and preventive treatment (pp. 277-285). — The value of fish oil^ 
tar, train oil, axle grease, pennyroyal, and dipping solutions is consid- 
ered, along with other well-known insecticides. In the case of infested 
henhouses, the author thinks the best plan is to burn the structure if it 
is not of too great value. But where this course is impractical, and 
where the walls are tight enough to retain the fumes, fumigation with 
sulphur and drenching the roosts with kerosene or hot water and then 
whitewashing them are recommended, or covering the ends of the ][>oles 
with tar may be practiced with success. The addition of carbolic acid 
at the rate of 4 oz. to a gallon of whitewash to increase the efficacy 
of the latter is recommended. Various methods of fumigation of ani- 
mals placed in stalls or covered with blankets are brought out, and a 
plan for constructing a large dipping vat is described and figured. 

The San Job 6 or pernicious scale, W. B. Alwood ( Virginia ISta. 
Bill. 62^ pp. 31-44, Jigs. 5 ). — A popular bulletin on Aspidiotus perni- 
ciosus, briefly recounting the introduction ot the insect into the United 
States and its occurrence in Virginia and other parts of the East, with 
illustrated, descriptive, life history, and remedial notes. Besides the 
infested district at Charlottesville, where. the species was first observed 
in 1 893, the scale has been found in but one other locality in the State — 
a large orchard near City Point. Through lack of 'Systematic treat- 
ment the scale has not been satisfactorily subjugated, and further 
infestation is anticipated. Directions are given for detecting the 
presence of the insect, and its great fecundity and numerous food 
plants are briefly mentioned. 

The use of a winter wash of lye registering 5® Baume and of soap- . 
suds or kerosene emulsion as a summer wash is advised. The text of 
an act of the legislature giving the station xiower of insjiection and 
treatment of tlie scale within the State is quoted. 

Food plants of the San Josd scale in Ohio, exclusive of fruit 
trees, P. M. Webster {Canadian Ent., 29 {1897), No. 7, p. 173 ). — 
Besides the several varieties of roses, currants, raspberries, and goose- 
berries, Aspidiofm perniciosas has been found upon the following 
plants: Grape ( Vitis lahrusca), linden {Tilia americana), European lin- 
den {T. europfva), sumac {Rhus glabra), Japan quince {Pyrus japonica), 
cotoneaster {Cotoneaster frigidum), flowering peach {Frunus sp.), flow- 
ering cherry (P. sp.), American elm {Ulmus americana), black walnut 
{Juglans nigra), imported willow {Salix verminalis), cut-leafed birch 
{Betula sp.), lombardy poplar {Populus dilatata), Carolina poplar (P. 
monilifera), golden leaf poplar (P. van gerti), catalpa {C. speciosa), 
chestnut {Gastanea sativa), osage orange {Madura aurantiaca), and 
snowball {Viburnum opulus). The cotoneaster, which was sent for 
insi>ection, was found literally covered with the scale. 

Notes on the codling moth, F. W. Carp {Card, and Forest^ 10 
(1897), 493, pp. 302, 303 ). — Failure in applications of the acce])ted doc- 
trines m regard to this moth induced a thorough investigation of its 
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life history. The results obtained were found to tie lit 

variance with the facts as given in entomological 

were obtained in abundance. * ^ 

Instead of being laid in the calyx, we find that the eggs arelaid almost eifRu- 
sivcly i»n the upi)er surface of the leaves. Only rarely is one fontid OS tbO appAaor 
on the under side of the leaves, in the orchard, though in confinement thJay mag^o 
laid anywhere. At least this has been tnie up to this time. It may be, however, 
that the later eggs, when the apples are large, may be oftener found on the apple 
itself. They are usually found on leaves of a cluster associated with an apple. 
The egg is about the size of a pin-beail and looks not unlike a small drop of milk. 
Apparently many sterile ones are laid, or the ovule perishes for some cause. These 
are whiter and more shining than the fertile ones. Just before hatching, a black 
spot develops in the c(nitor, which is the head of the young larva. When first 
hatched he is a tiny follow about an eighth of an inch long, but as spry as a cricket. 
His head is then the most pronimeut part of him. He immediately begins to hunt 
for a hiding place, ami the most convenient one is often that formed by the closed 
cal.^ X cup, into which he <*uters to begin his work. About 80 per cent of the larvm 
hatched in the orchard during the early part of the season have entered by that 
means. If two apjiles hang together or if a leaf hangs over one and close against it 
that appears t<» suit them just about as well.^^ 

Having learned its life history, the next question was to learn how 
to combat it. Tlie best time for sjiraying seemed to be about a week or 
ten days after the trees were in full bloom, or, about ^May 15. difficulty 
was found in drenching the calyx sufficiently and the spray was made 
coarser. But there were neither eggs nor larvje at this time, the first 
eggs being found June and the first larvie on June 12, or nearly a 
mouth after it is necessary to spray in order to get the poison into the 
calyx cup. From this it is concluded that it is necessary to get the 
])oisoii into the calyx cup so that the latter may close over it and 
retain it for tlie larva‘ later on. This means would seemingly dispose 
of about ^0 ])er <jeiit of the larva*. The remaining 20 per cent find 
ingress to the apjdes through the skin, and for them the author thinks 
an addition of soaj), lime, or of Bordeaux mixture to a spray, making 
the latter stick better to the surface of the apples, will be found 
eflicient. 

The insects maybe attacked in the egg stage — since the eggs are laid 
upon the ni)per surface of the leaf and are readily reached by kerosene 
emulsion. What strength of the eiuulsiou will be efficient for fieldwork, 
however, hUvS not yet b(*eu determined. The pupm may iiossiblybe suc- 
cessfully attacked by some caustic spray, and it seems as though the 
baud and trap method might prove useful. In captivity the young«iarvffi 
eat the surfaces of the leaves, and if they do the same under natural con- 
ditions, it se(*ms that they might be attacked by spraying the leaves. 

The beet beetle and other enemies of sugar beets, A. Silantyev 
{Seliil', Khoz. hyemv.y 1S3 {JS96)^ pp. 1:!85-120()), — A description of the 
ravages of the beet beetle {Cleomn punatlventrla) upon beets in the 
Voronezh Government of liussia and methods of combating it. The 
ustial methods employed there are hand picking and the formation of 
pitfall ditches about fields. The ditches, however, are found somewhat 
inefiective during the pairing time of the insects. Experiments were 
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perl^fiiiied with «everal iuseetioideg, and the condnsion arrived at that 
kerosene alone or in combination with carbon bisulphid is entirely inef- 
fldent^ but that spraying with Paris green in the proportion of f or 1 
lb* to 20 backets of water gives very satisfactory results. This remedy, 
it is explained, is also effective in destroying beet fleas. 

Other insects noted as injurious to beets in this Government are the 
larva? of Plnaia gamma and of Votys stictioalis, — p. fibeivcan. 

The pistol case bearer, V. H. Lowe {New YorJx State Sta», Buh 122^ 
pp. 221-232^ Jigs. 12). — The liistory, name, and appearance, life history, 
distribution, and natural enemies of this insect {Coleophora maUvorella\ 
which is not to be confounded with the cigar case \>e 2 iT%v{C.JtetchereUa)^ 
are popularly discussed and 3 experiments with remedies briefly 
described. 

In the first exiierimeut Paris green was used at tlie rate of 1 to 150; 
ill the second kerosene emulsion in the iiroportion of 1 to 10; and in the 
third, trapping the moths with trap lanterns. 

The conclusions drawn are that Paris green used in the strength 
indicated will answer for this insect; that kerosene emulsion has no 
effect either ui)on the pistol case bearer or the cigar case bearer, and 
that the trap lantern method is unsatisfactory. In appended notes the 
reader is warned to beware of adulterated Paris green, and told how 
to test its purity with ammonia, in which it should be entirely soluble. 
Finally, the customary warning not to spray while the trees are in 
bloom is given. 

A practical method of fighting cutworms in onion fields, F. A. 

SiRBiNE {New Toric State Sta. But. 120^ pp. pis. 6). — The author 

states that the principal cause of the loss ot the onion crop during 
1895-’90 was the i)reseuce of cutworms. In Orange County in 1S9G, it is 
estimated that IG per cent of the crop was lost through this agency, 
and in the same section in 188G the loss was 50 per cent. The bait 
method, using dry bran or middlings, or equal pai ts of both mixed with 
Paris green, is recommended as the best means of fighting the cutworm 
in onion fields. This bait should be sown on the grass and weeds 
along the ditches bordering the onion fields, and also in drills in the 
fields. In the case of other* garden crops, such as tomatoes, eggplants, 
sweet potatoes, cabbages, etc., it is advised that a tablespoonful of the 
bait be thrown about the base of each idant after it is transidciiited, 
and that wheie possible it be scattered over the field a few days before 
the iflants are transplanted. The history, habits, and distribution, so 
far as known, ot the insect treated {Carneades messoria) are discussed 
and exjreriments with insecticides described. 

In these experiments there were tested (1) the method of sjrraying 
the onion with a poisoned resin-lime mixture made of pulveHzed resin 
5 lbs., fish oil or any animal oil 1 pt., concentrated lye 1 lb., and 5 gal. 
water, and used in the proportion of 1 part of the mixture to 160 gal. 
water; (2) spraying at night with kerosene emulsion; and (3) poisoned 
baits. The kerosene emulsion and poisoned lime mixture were found 
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unsatisfactory in several respects. Of the various poisoned baits 1NI|||li 
the one made of bunches of freshly cut grass dipped into a 1 to 80 s^a*< 
tion of Paris green and water, and also the one made of bran and Paris 
green at the rate of 1 lb. of the latter to 50 lbs. of the former which was 
moistened, proved of small value as compared with the dry bait com- 
posed of bran or middlings and Paris green. The advantages claimed 
for the last are (1) it can be applied in drills about the margins of the • 
fields and thus serve as a barrier; (2) it can be easily and uniformly 
applied with the onion seed drill; (3) it can be applied in drills along 
the side of the rows of onions; and (4) the trouble of mixing with water 
and ladling out in piles in the moist bran method is avoided. 

A study in insect parasitism, L. O. Howard ( IT. 8. Deft. 
Division of Untomology Bui. 5, tech, ser.^pp. figs. ^4 ), — In 1895 the 
autlior undertook the careful investigation of the life history of the 
white tussock moth {Orgyia leucostigma), continuing the work until the 
autumn of 1800. So far as possible an endeavor was made to study the 
exact details of the fiuetuatioiis in the numbers of the moth. In 1895 
there was a rapid and enormous increase in their numbers, but by the 
time the third generation had been reached, in September, it was noticed 
that ])arasitic and j)redaceous insects were also present in enormous 
numbers. Tlie cocoons of the second generation were found to be the 
rallying point of immense numbers of ichneumon and chalcis flies. At 
the beginning of these studies but 7 parasites of this moth were known, 
but at tlie close of them the author had found 15 hymenopterous primary 
I)arasites, viz., J^impla inquisitor j P. conquisifor^ P. annulipesy Amorphota 
orgyiiv, Mcteorus communis, M. hypantriw, TAmneria sp., L, valida, The- 
ran ia fill reseats, Apanteles hyphantriw, A. drlicatus, Chalcis ovafa, Ptero- 
maltts cupriodcus, Cratotcchus orgyia\ Telenomus orgyiw ; 6 dipterous 
])rinmry parasites, viz., Frontina aletiw, F. frcnchii, Tachina. mella, 
Euphotocera claripcnnis, Exorista griseomicans, Winfhemia d-pnstulata ; 
14 hymenopterous hyperparasites, viz., J/cm/tefew townsendi, Bathyrix 
metvori, Ji, pimpUv, Adistola americana, Otacustes per iliti, llahrocytus 
thyridopferigis, Pczomachus insolitus, 8pilochalci8 debilis, Eupelmus Jim- 
neriw, Dihrachys hovcheanus, Elachistus caowocio', Elasmus airatus, 8yn- 
tomosphyrum esurus, Asecodes alhitarsis; 3 probable parasites, viz., 
Ichneumon suhcyancus, I, caruJeus, and Allocota [Hemiteles) thyridop- 
tcrigis; and 11 scavengers, viz., HeUcohia hclicis, Sarcophaga Bpp. 2, 
Phora nigricc2)8, P. incisuralis, P. faseiata, P, agaraci, Limosina sp., 
IJomalomyia scalaris, Gaurax anchora, Ncoglaphy ropier a hivittafti, and 
DipJosis sp. A sj>ecie8 of Ghrysoiia was reared from a cocoon mass and 
the larvie of Anthrenus varius were found feeding upon dead pup® 
and empty egg masses, as also was the mite of the genus Tyroglyphus. 
Other active agents noted were an undetermined plant disease and the 
Ileteroptera, Podisus spinosve, Euschisfus servus, and Prionidus cristatm. 

In all there were raised in the course of the study 2,122 primary para- 
sites, of which 185 were dipterous and 1,937 hymenopterous. The number 
of secondary parasites, it is estimated, was about 1,000. The new species 
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diseoY^ed were, among the hymenopterous primary parasites, Amor^ 
phota orgyicBj Apanteles delicatus^ and Pteromalm cvproideus^ and among 
the hymenopterous hyperparasites, Bathythrix meteoric B. pimplm^ 
Adiaiola americana^ Bezomachua insoUtua Eupelmua UmnericBy and Bias- 
mu8 air aim. 

After the introduction, of which the above is a summary, the author 
•considers in detail the various species of parasites noted and gives, in 
his concluding remarks, the following table, which shows the host rela- 
tions of the hymenopterous parasites, so far as they are known or 
surmised: 

Host relationa of the hymenopteroua paraaitea of Orgyia leuooatigma. 


PrimaTy parasite. 


Fimpla inquisitor. 


Fimpla annnlipes 

Pimpla oonqnlsitor . . . . . 
lohneomon ocpmleus ... 
lohneumon subcyaneus 
Amorphota orgyito 


Meteorus communis 


Meteorus hyphantriee 


Llmueria sp 

LimXiOria valida 


Tberonia fulvesceus . . 
Apanteles hyphautrid* 


Apanteles deliratus 


Cliidois ovata 

Pteromalus ouproideus 
Cratoteobus orgyia? 

Telenomus orgyio) 


The dipterous parasites were not found to be hyperparasitized. 

The economic importance of the parasites of the tussock moth, as 
shown by the numbers that issued from 624 cocoons, may be readily 
determined from the following, in which the figures denote the number 
of specimens of the species obtained : Pimpla inquisitor 729, Chalcis ovata 
69, Dihrachys houcheanm 50, Euphorocera claripennis 16, Frontina 
frgnchii 14, Bathythrix pimplce 13, Tachina mella 12, Frontina aletice 7, 
Bxorista griseomicans 4, Limneria valida 1, Theronia fulvescens 1, Aseoodes 
albitarsis 1. Breeding cage experiments showed the actual percentage 
of parasitism to be above 98 per cent. Later on in the season of 1896 
the presence of the hyperparasites became more manifest, and many 
hundreds of Dibrachys houcheanm were reared from the cocoons of the 
Pimpla. Tertiary parasitism was found to be comparatively rare. 
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Secondary parasite. Tertiary parasite. 


Dibracbys bouobeanus Asecodos albitarsis 

Allocota tbyridoptmigis Habrocytus tbyr.? 

Bathythrix pimplm Dibrachys boucheauus . 

Adiastola amerioana 

Allocota thyridepterigiB Habrocytus tbyr. * 


Spilocbalcis debilJs Dibrachys lioucheau us ? Asecodesalbitar- 

Dibrachys boncbeanus Asecodes albitarsis 

Spilochalcia debilis 

Otacustes periliti 

Bath) thrix meteor! 

Dibrachys boncbeanus 

Spilochalcis debilis Eupelmns limnerise.... 

Otacustes periliti 

Dibrachys boucheauus 

Dibrachys boucbcauns XetrasticbuB sp.? 

Eupelmus limneriss 

Elasmus atratus 

. Spilochalcis debilis Dibrachys bouch.? Asec^esalbitar* 

Dibrachys boucheanns Aseoodes albitarsis ? . . . 

Elasmus atratus 

Spilochalcis debilis 

Dibrachys boucheauus 

Elasmus atratus 


Elachistus caomooiaD 
Tetrastichus sp ? ... 
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A tow toots ftboot i n s o ot s, R. W . Doake ( Sta. Bui. B7fpp. 

This bnlletin forms s popnlar treatise on the subject of insects, its purpose being to 
give the average farmer or orchardist, who has little or no time to devote to the 
study of insects, some idea as to how they grow and breed, what changes they undergo, 
bow they are classified, the more common of the different orders of insects, mites, 
spiders, and ticks, the natural enemies of insects (which are treated under the head 
of beneficial insects), and of various remedies and preventive measures that the 
farmer may employ. Under the head of preventive measures, liigh cultivation, cleans 
culture, crop rotation, protection of plants by screens, etc., and late plowing are 
mentioned. The active measures noted are hand picking, trapping, and the use of 
external irritants and insect poisons. Directions are given for using Paris green 
mixtures, kerosene emulsion, the sulphur, salt, and lime wash, resin wash, whale-oil 
soap, white hellebore, tobacco, carbon bisulphid, and pyrethrnm. 

The effect of the poison of centipedes, F. C. Kenyon (Amer. JVof., SI {1897), No, 
S36, pp, 544, 545), 

Three new aphides of the grapevine, V. Mayet {Prog, Agr, et Fit,, 14 {1897), 
No, £4, pp, 7S1-7£S).— Aphis papaveris and A, nerii at Tlemcen and at Malaga, and 
Jihizootonus ampelinus at Simferopol. 

A peculiar insect enemy of the apple, F. H. HALL(JV6tc Yof'Jc State Sta, Bui, 122, 
popular ed,, pp. 5, figs, 8), — A popular summary of Bulletin 122 of the station (E. 8. 
K.,9,p.257). 

Qeleohia (Sitotroga) cerealella Oliv., C. G. Barrett {Ent, Monthly Mag, ,2, ser,,3S 
{1897), No. 85, p, 879). — Imported from the United States in grain. 

The clover mite, C. L. Marlatt, U. S. Dept. Ayr,, Division of Entomology Giro, 19, 
2, ser,, pp. 4, fig. 1). — A popular brief account of Bryobia pratensis, embracing the 
usual subjects. The occurrence of the mite on the Pacifio Coast from San Diego to 
East Sound, Washington, at Las Cruces, New Mexico, in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in California, and in the IJocky Mountains in Montana, and at an elevation of 
7,000 to 8,000 ft., js noted. Kerosene emulsion diluted with 5 parts water in winter 
is recommended in aiidition to the measures previously noted. > 

On Coccus agavium Douglas, R. NEW8TEAi>(^n/. Monthly Mag., 2. ser,, SS{1897), 
No. 85, pp. 12, IS, figs. 4). 

Notes on Coccidas from the royal gardens, Kew, £. E. Green and R. Newstead 
{Ent. Monthly Mag., 2. ser,, S3 {1897), No. 87, pp. 68-72, figs. J; No, 88, pp. 73-77, figs, 5), 

Cochineal insect {Amer. Monthly Micros. Jour., 18 {1897), No. 2, pp, 62, 63), 

The Cochineal of the vine of Chile, V. Mayet (Ann, Soc, Ent, France, 65 {1897), 
No. 3, pp. 419-436, figs. 2). — K biological sketch of Margarodes viiium. 

The columbine borer (Hydrceca purpurifascia, G. and R.), M. V. Slingerland 
{Canadian Ent., 29 {1897), No. 7, pp. 161, 162, pi 1). — A description of the moth and 
larva. Fowler’s solution poured around adected plants is noted as a remedy. 

The periodical cicada in 1897, E. A. Schwa kz {V, S. Dept. Agr,, Division of 
Entomology Circ. 22, n. ser., pp. 4). — It is pointed out that brood XV of the 17-year 
locust will appear this year in Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, from 
which States it has been recorded, the Xlll-year brood, VI, in Mississippi and 
.Louisiana. The time of appearance of broods VII, XIV, XVI, XX, XXII, is also 
• noted. 

Forest moths that have become orchard and garden pests, W. W. Froogatt 
{Agr, Gaz. N. S. Wales, 8 {1897), Nos. 1, pp. 44-46, figs. 2; 3, pp. 135-137, figs, 7; 4,pp, 
253-255, figs. 5), — The mottled cup moth {Doratifera vulnerans), silver spotted plusia 
(Plusia vertidllata), light ermine moth {Pilosoma ohliqua), white shouldered looper 
{Lophodes sinistraria), Australian silkworm moth {Anthercea eucalypti), and banded 
skipper (Pamphila augiades). 

The Hessian fly (Ceoidomyia destructor), S. Rostrup ( Ugesk. Landm,,41 {1896), 
pp. 487-489). 


* U. 8. Dept. Agr., Divison of Entomology Bui. 4 (E. 8. R,, 9, p. 62), 
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Onloii o ttt w o muh thilr imwifM and treatment, F. H. Hall (New Terk Siah 
Btm, Sul, ttO^ populwt ed,y pp. 6f pk. d}.— A popular anmmary of Balletiai 120 of the 
atatioa (E. S. H., 0, p. 257). 

Fhyllozera vaatatrijc In SIo Paolo, F. W. Dafert (Belat, Inst Agron, S&o Paulo, 
BraeU, 7^ (1896), pp. 389-^85),-— Thie insect was discovered in Brazil in 1803 by 
H. Potel. The report for 1894 of the commission formed for the study of the insect 
is given. The conclusions drawn from the study are that the entire territory must 
•be considered as infested so as to farther the work of destroying the pest. Glovem- 
mental action is not recommended. 

The raspberry oane maggot, H. V. Sxjnoerland (Canadian EnU, 89 (2897), No, 7, 
pp, 168, 168),^k technical description of the fly by D. W. Coquillett, who gives it the 
name Phorhia rubivora. 

The San Jos^ scale in Kentucky, H. Garland (Kentucky Sta. Bui, 67, pp, 4S-S9, 
figs, 3), — The author discusses popularly the name and origin of this insect, its his- 
tory in the United States, its food plants, the nature of its injury, methods of detec- 
tion, and gives a brief description of it and its life history. The hydrocyanic-gas 
method is described at length, and, briefly, the salt-lime-sulphur solution, kerosene 
emulsion, and soap solutions. Legislation against the scale is recommended. 

The bill framed by the national convention of people interested in the matter at 
Washington, March 6-7, 1897, is indorsed. 

The strawberry weevil, F. H. Chittenden (U, S, Dept, Ayr,, Division of Ento- 
mology Circ, 81 , 8, ser., pp, 7, figs, 4 ), — The general appearance of the insect (Anthono- 
mus signatus), its natural history and habits, distribution and injuries, and natural 
enemies are discussed. The species of parasites thus far bred from it are said to be 
Calyptus tibiaior, Bracon anthonomi, Catolaccus anthonomi, and C, inoertus. The vari- 
ous remedies which may be employed against the insect are (1) covering the beds 
with flue muslin; (2) since the insect feeds upon pollen, cultivation of pistillate 
varieties of strawberries; (3) planting trap plants sutdi as staminate varieties here 
and there in the beds, or the red bud or bergamot, both of which may be of consid- 
erable value as lures; (4) keeping the bed perfectly clean of wild or volunteer plants 
and the burning over of the bed in spring. 

The rcmcilies which have been tried and failed are noted, and as a ropellant a 
spray of crude carbolic acid in 1 per cent solution is mentioned. Arsenical spraying 
is thought scarcely advisable or practicable, although directions are given for it. 

The woolly aphis of the apple, C. L. Maklatt ( U, S. Dept, Agr., Division of 
Entomology Cite. 80, 8. ser., pp, 6, figs, 8), — The general appearance of the Insect is 
described, its origin and distribution, natural history, and habits discussed, as well 
as remedies and preventives recommended. Under the head of remedies and pre- 
ventives, the experiments of J. M. Stedman demonstrating the value of finely ground 
tobacco dust as an insecticide are noted and the advice given not to inject carbon 
bisiilphid closer than feet from the crown of the tree. 

A few insect enemies of the orchard, C. P. Gillette (Colorado Sta, Bui, 38, 
pp, 33-40f figs, 3), — Here are considered in a popular manner the Ban Jos<^ scale 
(Aspidiotus pernidosus), Putnam’s scale (Aspidiotus anoylus), Howard’s scale (Aspid- 
iotus howardi), the peach scale (Lecanium persiccr), the brown or clover mite (Bryohia 
pratensis), and the codling moth ( Carpooapsapomonella), The usual remedies against 
them are recommended. 

Referring to the Paris green solution, it is stated that it has been found safe to use 
the poison in the dry atmosphere of Colorado at the rate of 1 lb. to 160 gal. of water 
instead of 1 lb. to 200 gal., usually recommended in Eastern States. The weaker 
mixture, however, may be used for the second and third sprayings. 

Report of the entomological section, C. P. Gilt^tte (Colorado Sta, Bpt, 1896, 
pp. 143-147), — ^The author reports on the occurrence within the State of grasshop- 
pers, leaf rollers, flat headed borers, cossid borers, San Jos^ scale, codling moth 
(Carpooapsa potnonella), brown or clover mites (Bryobia pratensis), apple maggots 
(BitagoleiU pomonella), striped cuctunber beetle (DiabroUoa vittata), red spiders 
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(Telrankhut sp.)» P^ftr leftf blister mites (Phytop1u$pyri), coleotbrips, cabbage wonos 
(Pieris rapes), cabbage lice (Jphi$ braesim), rose leaf hopper (Typhloopha roem), buf- 
falo tree hoppers (Cereea hi^lue), Howard’s scale (Aepidiotui howardi), and several 
other insects not named scientifically. The apple maggot and the striped cucumber 
beetle were reported to the station for the first time during the summer of 1896, 

Bntomologioal notea, W. W. Froooatt (Agr, Gtaz, N. S, Wales, 8 {1897), No, B, 
pp, 99^104, jigs, 6), — On the currant clear wing moth (Sesia tipuliformis), vine moth 
bug (Arma sibellanbergi), grape destroying bc*etle (Mpnolepta diversa), cherry bug 
(Peltaphora piota), and peach moth (Conogethes punotiferalis). 

Injurious inaeota and fungi (Jour, Bd, Agr, [London], 4 (1897), I, pp, 46-57, 
jig, 1), — A popular account of the injuiies of the branded fir beetle (Pissodes notatus) 
and gypsy moth (Porthetria dispar) in Massachnsetts, and the peach leaf disease 
known as curl, caused by Exoacus deformans. For the lattci, spraying with a Bor- 
deaux mixture made of 3 lbs. of copper sulphate and 3 lbs. of lime in 50 gal. of 
water is recommended. 

Experiments with woolly aphis or Amerioan blight (Agr. Gaz, N, S, Wales, 
8 (1897), No. pp. 120, 121). — Successful results were obtained with kerosene 
applied at the base of the tiee, and with a baud of wool soaked in castor oil about 
the tree trunk to prevent insects from ascending. 

New codling moth spray (California Fruit Grower, 20 (1897), No. 18, p. i).— 
Recommeuds sodu-aisenic-limc mixture proposed by R. C. Kedzie, which can be 
made at the small ex])en8e of 4 cts per barrel. Two pounds of arsenic boiled with 
7 lbs. of sal soda for 15 minutes in 2 gal. of water and 2 lbs. of slacked lime added. 
This may be dilut(*d to make 800 gal. 

The Goiiin injector, J. Ritzema Bos (Tijdschr, PlantenzieJcten, 2 (1896), pp. 28-48, 
jigs. 6). — Describes an apparatus for injecting benzin, carbon bisulphid, etc., into the 
soil to destroy insects. 

A parasite of hemipterous eggs, T. D. A. Cockerell (Canadian Ent., 29 (t897). 
No. 2, pp. 25, 26). — A desciiption of Hadronotus mesilla n. sp., bred at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, from the eggs of a hemipteron. 

On combating the phylloxera in Russia, B. Vitmek (SelsJc. Khoz. Lyesov., 182 
(1896), pp. 609-627). 

The struggle against the grapevine leaf beetle, P. Gekvais (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 
14 (1897), No. 15, pp. 442-446). — The adult and the larval slate are considered. 
Against the insect in the former state a mixture of pyrethrum solution tl to kg. 
of the powder to 500 litcTS of water) with a solution of copper acetate made in the 
same pro]>ortion8 is considered the best of 3 mixtures mentioned, the other 2 
being a solution of pyrethrum and soap, and a solution of pyrethrum, soap, and cop- 
per acetate. Against tlie larva a mixture of i»yrethrum and sulphur in the propor- 
tions of 1 of the former to 3 of the lattei is not thought as good as a mixture of 
pyrethrum and sulphosteatite. The proportions employed in this mixture were 15 
parts of pyrethrum to 8.5 parts of the sulphosteatite, and was applied at the maxi- 
mum rate of 30 kg. per hectare. 

Spray pumps and spraying, W. Paddock (New York State Sta. Bui, 121, pp. 197- 
"19, jigs, 15). — An attempt is made to fill the want of elementary instruction in this 
' subject. The leader is told Mheii to spray, when not to spray, how to select a pump, 
howto work intelligently, how to prepare Paiis green, kerosene, undcopper-sulphate 
solutions, the Bordeaux mixture, and in the case of the latter how to weigh the 
lime and apply the potassium ferro-c^ anid test. The greater portion of the bulletin 
is devoted to brief descriptions of spraying apparatus, including the pumps known 
as the Eclipse, Pomona, Casewell, Advance, Empire Queen, Geiger, Defender, bucket 
pumps, knapsack sprayers, the Lightning Potato Bug I^iller, steam sprayers, horse- 
power sprayers, and several home-made conveniences and nozzles. 

Sprang mixtures and their application, F. H. Hall (New York State Sta. Bui. 
121, popular ed., pp. 5). — A popular summary of Bulletin 121 of the station (E. 8. R., 
9,p. 262). 
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A pnaimuitio ApniTliig apparatcui (Scieni. Amer,, 77 (1897), No, 3, pp, 
knapsaok^lke apparatus in which the air forced into the tank agitates and forces 
out the liquid through aliose and nozzle. The nozzle has a tube ior the passage of 
air and another for the passage of the liquid. 

Note on StUbom buquetil developed on a Veapa germanioa, Jacobs {Ann, Soe. 
Ent, Beige, 41 {1897), No. 4, pp, 119, 120, jig. f).— In the figure numerous filaments of 
the parasite are shown emerging from between the abdominal segments 
• Two new parasites from Bupesya slossoniee, W. H. Ashmbad (Canadtan Ent,, 
29 (1897), No, 6,pp, 118, 114). 


FOODS— AHIMAL FBODDCTIOIT. 

Investigatiotis of the potato as food, H. Goudon and L. Bussabd 
(Ann, 8ci. Agron,^ 1897, I, No, 2,pp, 250-291, figs, 11 ). — The authors 
made a study of the botanical structure of a large number of varieties 
of potatoes, as well as determinations of the relative composition of 
large, medium, and small potatoes and of the different parts of the 
tubers. The taste and culinary properties of a number of standard 
varieties were also investigated. The potatoes were prepared in sev- 
eral ways, by boiling, etc. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: In judging the 
value of a variety of potatoes analyses should be made of a number of 
entire tubers. The culinary value of the potato is directly proportional 
to its nitrogen content and inversely proportional to its starch content. 

The different varieties of potatoes were found to vary greatly in their 
resistance to boiling, some retaining their form completely while others 
were almost entirely disintegrated. In the authors’ opinion the resist- 
ance to boiling did not depend upon the content of pectin or starch, 
but seemed to depend principally upon the relative proportion of albu- 
minoids present. No definite relation was observed between chemical 
compostion and early maturity. Generally speaking, the early varie- 
ties contained more water and nitrogenous material and less starch 
than the late varieties. The number of exceptions was, however, large. 

In studying the structure and distribution of the constituents of the 
tubers X-ray jihotographs were made of cross sections. The albumi- 
noid material was found to be moie resistant to the X-rays than the 
medullary portion, 

A study of the digestibility of cocoanut butter and creanv 
butter, Bourot and F. JEAN(Gompt, Rend. Acad, 8ci, Paris, 123 (1896), 
pp, 587-590), — The authors made an experiment with man to com- 
pare the digestibility of cocoanut butter (made from the fruit of Coctis 
nucifera) and cream butter. In order that sufficient quantities of fat 
might be consumed each kind of butter was made into a cake with 
four. The test was of 12 days’ duration and was divided into 2 equal 
periods. During the first period cake made with cocoanut butter was 
consumed and during the second period cake made with cream butter. 
In each case the total food contained 80.233 gm. nitrogen, 475,482 
gm. fat, and 1,534.293 gm. carbon. During the first period the urine 
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contained 19.33 gm. urea. ' The feces were separated by means of ehst- 
coal and contained 10.270 gm. cholesterin, biliary matter, and extrac* 
tiyes, and 12.395 gm. fat. Daring the second peri^ the urine contained 
24.78 gm. urea and the feces 29.509 gm. cholesterin, biliary matter, and 
extractives, and 19.736 gm. fet The coeflBcient of digestibility of 
cocoanut batter was 98 per cent and of the cream butter 95.8 per cent. 
The amount of neutral fat, free fatty acid, fatty acid yielding soap* 
soluble in water and the amount yielding soap insoluble in water in the 
ether extract of the feces was also determined in each case. 

Dietary studies in New Mexico in 1895, A. Goss ( U. 8. Dept 
Agr.^ Office of Eaperiment Stations BnL 40j pp. 2H ), — A considerable part 
of the population of New Mexico and the Southwest is made up of 
Mexicans. Many of the people are in moderate circumstances and 
many are very poor. Three dietary studies were made ; one of a family 
in moderate circumstances living in town and two of poor people living 
on a ranch. Customary methods were followed.^ A number of Mexi- 
can foods were analyzed in connection with the studies and the com- 
position of the others was taken from standard tables. The food of the 
poorer classes is almost entirely of vegetable origin. Flour and corn 
are used, the relative amount depending upon the resources of the fam- 
ily, corn being less expensive than flour. The native bean or ^^frijole,” 
with peas and lentils, supplies the greater part of the protein. Cakes 
called tortillas,” made of flour or ground corn, are largely eaten. The 
^‘frijoles” are almost invariably cooked with a liberal addition of chili, 
or red pepper, and considerable lard. Chili is cooked alone and also 
eaten with other articles of food. This and “fiijoles” are the most 
characteristic articles of diet. Tables are given showing the amount 
of food purchased, wasted, and eaten; its cost, composition, and fuel 
value. The results of the studies are briefly summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 


Reattlis of dietary studies — cost and composition of food per man per day. 



Coflt of 
lood. 

Cost ot 
bever- 
Bgea, 
etc. 

OmU 

2 

2 

1 

Pro- 

tein 

Orloims. 

104 

98 

89 

Pat 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Fuel 

value. 

Nutri- 

tive 

ratio. 

Pietary of family llTine In city 

a. ietary of flmt tamily m inj; in country 
Dietary of ■eoond family living In coun- 
try 

Average 

CenU 

6 

9 

6 

Chrams. 

71 

05 

77 

Grams. 

701 

5dl 

625 

Calories. 

3,960 

8,805 

8, 645 

1:8.8 

1:7.8 

1:9.0 


2 

97 

71 

629 

8,685 

1:8.2 


These studies are compai'ed with the results of similar investigations 
in other localities in the United States and with the generally accepted 
standards. The author points out that much less food was eaten by 
families in New Mexico than in other localities. On the other hand, the 

* U. S. D«pt. Agr., OiBoe of Experimeut Stations Bol. 21 (£. S. B., 7, p. 148). 
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anioiiBt q€ oactM^ydrates vas greater than asoal. Very little fbod was 
wasted, the maximtuqs being only a little oyer 3 per cent. 

These people can and do oontinnaUy live, where provisions as a mle are expensive^ 
on less than 7 ots. per man per day for aotnal nutrients and on less than 10 ots. per 
day when ooflfee and other articles not absolutely necessary are included. If the 
families studied had used more com and less flour, as is often the case in families of 
the poorer class, the cost would have been still less/’ 

The food of Italian nniversity atndents, A. Sbbafini {Arch. Hyg.^ 
J29 {lS97)y No. pp. 141-184^ tables 5 ). — The author discusses at length 
the dietary habits of Italian university students, particularly those of 
the University of Padua. In his opinion the students may be divided 
into 3 classes, (1) those having an income of $30 to- $40 per month, 
(2) those having an income of $16 to $18 per month, and (3) those hav- 
ing an income of $8 to $10 per month. The second class is by far the 
largest. The students ordinarily spend a considerable part of their 
income for amusements, etc., so that the sum actually expended for 
food is comparatively small. In the author’s opinion the students of 
the first class have no necessity for economy in the matter of food, 
those of the second class must exercise economy, while those of the 
third class must depend upon the people’s kitchens and other cheap 
eating houses. The food of the first class consists of a mixed diet, 
including bread, meat of various sorts, vegetables, fruit, macaroni, 
cheese, etc. The students of the second class have a more limited 
diet, consisting largely of meat, cheese, bPack bread, vegetables, and 
macaroni. Those of the third class consume much the same foods 
though in less variety, and the amount of meat eaten is very smalL 
All classes drink wine in moderation. 

The author reports 5 experiments with a healthy student, covering 
the dietaries followed by the different classes of students. Each con- 
tinued 5 days except the last which was of 4 days’ duration. The 
food, urine, and feces were analyzed. The experiments are reported in 
great detail. The amounts of nutrients consumed daily in the different 
experiments are shown in the tbllowiug table: 


Nutrients consumed per day. 



Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- I 
hydrates. 

Ash. 

Fuel 

value. 

ClaBB 1.. 

Grams. 

612.5 

509.6 
461.0 
887.4 

478.7 

Grams. 

151.4 

116.0 

104.1 
79.1 

118.1 

Grams. 

80.4 

51.8 

50.4 

87.9 

36.5 

Grams. 
848 4 
826.0 

290.5 

207.6 
302.5 

Grams. 

23.3 

15.8 

16.6 

12.0 

21.5 

Calories. 
2, 888.8 
2,290.8 
2,082.7 
1, 528.0 
2,066.4 

Do 

ClaBB 2 

Do 

ClaBBS 


In the anther’s opinion the students of moderate and small means 
aire not properly nourished. That this is not followed by more serious 
consequences is due to the fact that vacations are long and daring 
vacations their diet is much more abundant. The severe application 
preceding examinations has a marked influence on the dietary habits 
and physical condition of the students. 
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The following table shows the coefficients of digestibility of the 
yarions nutrients and the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen in 
the 5 dietary studies: 

Coefficients of digestibility and balance of income and outgo of nitrogen. 



CoSfflioients of digestibility. 

Fuel 
valae of 
feoes. 

1 Nitrogen. 

Dry 

matter. 

Pro. 

tein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

bydratos. 

Ash. 

In 

In 

urine. 

In 

feoes. 

Cain. 


Per et. 

Feret. 

Per et. 

Per cent. 

Peret. 

Calories. 

Orams. 

Orams. 

Grams. 

Orams. 

Class 1 

94.5 

91.5 

97.2 

96.5 

82 4 

138.1 

24.8 

16.7 

2.1 

-^-6. 5 

Do 

95.0 

90.8 

94.6 

97.2 

83.5 

110.9 

18.7 

18.6 

1.8 

+3.3 

Clas82 

93.1 

87.8 

91.2 

96.2 

74.9 

137.6 

17.6 

18.7 

2.1 

+1.7 

Do 

94.8 

89.8 

93.4 

97.4 

80.2 

78.0 

12.7 

11.1 

1.3 

+0.8 

Class 8 

90.6 

87.2 

85.2 

94.8 

72.6 

192.9 

18.9 

15.0 

2.4 

+1.6 


Analyses of feeding stuffs, M. Weibull {TidsJcr. Landtmdnj 17 
{1896)jpp. 294--299 ). — The report is published as the fifth number of 
Contributions from Alnarp Laboratory, and gives analyses and discus- 
sions of concentrated feeding stuffs examined by the author during 
1895-’9fJ. The following results show the range in the constituents of 
24 samxdes of wheat bran analyzed during the year: 


Analyses of wheat bran. 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average! or 
good wheat 
bran. 

Moisture 

Per cent. 
9.57 

Per cent. 
13. 91 

Per cent. 
11.0 

Crude fat 

2. 62 

4. 06 

8.5 

Crude protein 

11.55 

17 10 

15.6 

( 'arbohydrates - — 

60 56 

66. 79 

64.7 

6.2 

Ash 

5 10 

12.92 

Rand in anh 

.10 

9.82 

.1 

Kanoidity, degree 

6.00 

40.00 

12.0 



The samples examined were classified according to their quality, as 
follows: Good, Cl per cent; average, 17; x)oor,'17; very poor, 5 per 
cent. The faults of the latter 2 classes were: Goods old or improperly 
handled, as shown by musty odor, a high degree of rancidity, and the 
presence in abundance of insects, molds, or fungi; or, adulteration of 
bran of inferior quality, oat hulls, weed seeds, screenings, or sand. 
The maximum content of sand found was 9.82 per cent. This sample 
a^so contained a large number of fungi and whole weed seeds, calcu- 
lated to be at least 1,500,000 per 100 kg. The author recommends the 
practice of giving a rebate in ease of bran containing a high content of 
weed seeds, on a scale similar to that adopted in the Province of Bhine- 
Prussia and Saxony, viz: 

In case of a content of 10,000 to 20,000 weed seeds per 100 kg., 1 per cent discount; 
in case of a content of 20,000 to 40,000 weed seeds per 100 kg., 2 per cent discount; 
in case of a content of 40,000 to 60,000 weed seeds per 100 kg,, 3 per cent discount. 

Analyses of samples of rai>e-seed cakes, beet molasses, molasses feed, 
cattle bread,” and blood molasses, are also given in the article, and the 
value of the diderent feeds discnsse<l. — ^f. w. woll. 
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AaaljSM of spnrry hay and seed B. Boooild ( Ugetkr. Lanim., 
43 {1897)ypp. 55-57). — Sparry {Spergula arvenm) is used to some extent 
in western Denmark as a food for milch cows and pigs. The ground 
jtted is also fed. According to reports, as much as 6.0 lbs. of seed per 
4ead daily is sometimes fed to milch cows without producing any bad 
effects on the dairy products. Sparry is best adapted to light soils and 
may be grown on poor sandy soil or marsh laud. The amount of seed 
required per acre is from 15 to 18 lbs. The average yield is 1^ tons of 
hay per acre. Analyses of sparry hay and seed are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Compoaition of spurry hay and seed. 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogeu- 

freo 

extract. 

Crude 

liber. 

A8li.a 

Spurrvhav 

Per cent 
13. 71 

Per cent 
9. 19 

Per cent 
2. 86 

Per cent 
44.68 

Percent. 
23. 75 

Percent 

5.81 

Spurry seed : 

Spergula arvenaia 

0.85 

11.48 

8.02 

86.63 

18. 87 

510.80 

Spergula arvenaia maxima 

12.15 

13.06 

9.56 

53.60 

8.63 

8.00 



a Including sand. b Calculated ash in water and sand free material. 

— F. W. WOLL. 


Molasses pulp, a new feeding stuff, L. F. Kilson (K. landt Akad. 
Handl. Tidskr., 35 {1896)^ pp. 218--222 ). — ^Tlie dried beet pulp from beet- 
sugar factories has been used to some extent as a cattle food by Swedish 
farmers, and with very satisfactory results. It may be fed iu the fol- 
lowing quantities per head and per day : Milch cows 3 to ^ kg., fattening 
steers 5 to kg., working steers 4 to 6 kg., fattening sheep 0.3 to 1 kg., 
young cattle 1 to 2 kg. 

The expense of drying the pulp is given as 4 cts. (15 ore) per 100 kg., 
and the price paid at the factory for the feed, $1.07 per 100 kg. (220 lbs.). 
A sample analyzed at the Aluarp chemical laboratory had the following 
comiiosition : Water 9.38 per cent, ash 4.18, crude protein C.07, ether 
extract 0.3, crude fiber 24.58, and nitrogen-free extract 54.89 per cent. 

In order to utilize the large quantities of molasses which a(‘cumulate 
every season at beet-sugar factories, the method of E. Wiistenhagen^ 
was adopted at the Trelleborg sugar factory (Sweden), and a dry cattle 
food of good keeping quality was made by drying the i)u]p with molasses. 
The following analysis shows the chemical composition of this feed: 


Compoaition of feeding atuff obtained by drying molaaaea with sugar-beet diffusion residue. 



A8.Hnni« 111 dry 
pled. matter. 


Per re?) t. Per cent 

9 87(1 

Aah 

6. 670 1 7. 400 

8 070 0.020 

a 650 .720 

13 210 14 660 

60 930 1 67 600 

. 557 . 640 

.810 .899 

41 600 

Crude protein 

Fther extract 

Cellnloae 

mtrogen-free extract 

Amid nitrogen.. 

Albuminoia nitrogen 

Pro|MirtioTi of total nitrogen in iiinirl form 

Proportion of total nitrogen digeatible (Stutaer’a method) 

86. 700 


a Sugar, 24.0 per oeot. 


^Oentbl. agr. Chem., 24.(1895), p. 29. 
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Basiug the calcalations ou the ayerage compositioxi of molaeBeB aad 
beet palp, it is found that the molasses pulp is made by drying molasses 
with an equal quantity of dried pulp or about 9 times its quantity oC 
wet pulp* — ^F. W. WOLL* 

Hay of Norwegian fodder plants, P. H. Wbbbnskiold {Tidskr. 
norske Landbr.^ 3 {1896)j pp. This includes analysis of the 

following Norwegian fodder plants: Timothy, Bromua arvensis^ B, 
inermxHj Dactylia glomerata^ Festuca elatior^ Agrostis dispar^ A. vulgaris^ 
Alopecurutt pratenais^ Avena elatior^ Trifolium pratensCj T, hybridumj 
Anthyllls vulneraria^ and Astragalus bromoides. The sample of the 
last mentioned plant, cut in full bloom, showed a remarkably high 
protein content, its composition in air-dry condition being as follows: 
Water 14.22 x>er cent, total protein 24.38 per cent (digestible albumi- 
noids 10.04, amids 11.04, and indigestible albuminoids 3.30 percent), fat 
2.24 per cent, nitrogen-free extract 31.72 per cent, crude fiber 22.03 per 
cent, and ash 5.21 per cent. The <»oefficient of digestibility of the crude 
protein compounds, as found by the Kiihn-Kellner method of artificial 
digestion, was 86.5 per cent. — F. w. woll. 

The ensilage of potatoes {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 4, JTo. 1, pp. 
37--39). — A brief summary is given of experiments on the ensiling 
of potatoes published in a recent number of Bulletin des Stances de 
la Societe Nationale d? Agriculture de France. 

Girard, Yauchez, and Marchal made experiments to ascertain whether 
the heat due to fermentation of fodder plants in silos could be utilized 
for cooking and preserving potatoes. The potatoes were buried in a 
silo filled with crimson clover. They acquired the characteristic color 
of the plant and the odor developed in fermentation. The tubers were 
flattened by the heavy pressure to which they had been subjected. 
When removed from the silo they were comparatively soft. They were 
examined microscopically and chemically, and it was found that they 
had been cooked by the heat of fermentation, and that they were ren- 
dered more digestible by the process. 

That a high temperature (about 160<^ F.) was necessary to cook the 
potatoes was shown in an experiment by Mir made to determine whether 
corn could be preserved in a silo without cutting it up. A silo was filled 
by surrounding about a ton of potatoes with corn (whole plant). Upon 
opening, the corn and potatoes were both found in good condition. The 
tubers were somewhat flattened, as in the previous experiment, but 
were more cohesive. The cooking was found to be less advanced. The 
reason assigned was that the large size of the stalks and cobs of the 
corn diminished the pressure and consequently the temperature. 
Ohemieal analysis showed that the potatoes ensiled with the crimson 
clover had lost less water than those ensiled with the corn. The most 
striking diflerence, however, was the high percentages of cooked starch 
and of matter rendered soluble by fermentation, or in other words, the 
increased assimilability of the potatoes ensiled with clover. Traces of 
dextrin and soluble starch were found in the potatoes ensiled with the 
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earn, trhlle the normal inM^tible starch aimmnted to nearljr oiie>tIdrd at 
the whole amoant of oonstitaents. Girard believes that under similar 
^honditiona of temi>eratiire, pressare, and moistnre the same results 
would have been obtained by ensiling potatoes with clover and with 
com. 

The crushed potatoes when removed from the silo lost weight very 
‘rapidly on exposure to the air, and formed a hard mass containing only 
15 to 20 per cent of water. In this condition they could be kept for a 
long time. When required for feeding purposes they were soaked in 
water, which they readily absorbed, and thus regained their softness 
and digestibility. 

Oonrmonls-Houl^s ensiled chopped raw potatoes with about 2 lbs. of 
salt per 1,000 lbs. of potatoes, under pressure of 2,500 lbs. per square 
yard. The total cost of washing, chopping, potting in the silo, and 
weighting 50 tons of potatoes was about $15. The potatoes were pot 
in the silo in the latter part of November. When the silo was filled 
the material was 5^ ft. deep. Sixty-two days later the silo was opened 
and the mass had sunk to a little over 3 ft. The temperature of the 
silo when filled was 39° F. and when opened it was 50°. The ensiled 
potato pulp was white, but became blackened on exposure to the air. 
Cattle ate this pulp greedily alone or mixed with cotton-seed cake. 

De Monicault ensiled beet roots and potatoes by surrounding them 
with corn fodder. On opening the silo it was found that the appear- 
ance of the beets and potatoes was unchanged. The potatoes were 
somewhat soft, as if they had been boiled in water. On analysis the 
beets were found to contain 4.5 per cent sugar. Distillation gave no 
alcohol. In the experimenter’s opinion, about two-thirds of the sugar 
of the beets had been lost by the process of ensiling. Neither soluble 
starch, dextrin, glucose, nor alcohol were found in the potatoes. Ensil- 
ing appeared to have caused a loss of water without really cooking the 
potatoes. 

Steer feeding, J. H. CoimBLL and J. W. Cabson {Texas Sta. Bui. 
41, pp. 877-910, dgms. 4 ). — These experiments were in continuation of 
work previously reported in Bulletin 27 of the station (E. S. ft., 5, p. 
602). The bulletin contains a summary of this work since 1888. 

Two tests are reported which were made to learn in what proportions 
cotton-seed meal and hulls should be fed to steers to make the greatest 
and cheapest gains in weight for long and short periods, and to ascer- 
tain whether cotton-seed meal and hulls can be fed in such quantity 
as to cause blindness or <*fat sickness” in cattle under healthy sur- 
roundings. 

The first test began December 1, 1894, and covered 120 days. Eight 
selected steers were divided into 4 lots of 2 each. The steers were 3 
or 4 years old and showed Shorthorn blood. They were dehorned at the 
beginning of the trial. All the steers were taken from the range several 
weeks b^ore this time to accustom them to their surroundings. Lot 1 
was fed a minimum amount of meal and a maximum amount of hulls 
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for 50 days, and a mazimam of meal and minimum of hulls for 70 days, 
the average amount fed during the whole period being 6.34 lbs. meal 
and 15.52 lbs. hulls per head daily. Lot 2 was fed a “normal ration” 
of meal and hulls ad libitum, consuming on an average 5.88 lbs. meal 
and 17.83 lbs. hulls. Lot 3 was fed a maximum of meal and minimum 
of hulls, the daily ration averaging 5.98 lbs. meal and 10.77 lbs. hulls. 
Lot 4 received a minimum amount of meal and a maximum of hulls, 
the daily ration averaging 4 lbs. meal and 19.02 lbs. hulls. Each steer 
was fed separately. 

The financial statement is based on high, medium, and low prices, 
viz, $18, $15, and $12 ])er ton for meal and |4, $3.50, and $3 per ton 
for hulls. The steers were rated at 2 cts. per pound at the beginning 
of the test and 3 cts. at the close. The average results are shown in 
the following table: 

l{e»uUa of first steer feeding experiment. 



Katio of 
cotton- 
seed meal 
to linlls. 

Average 
weight 
per head 
at begin 
ning. 

Average 

gwr^r 

Cost of 
food per 
pound of 
gain. 

Profltper 

head. 

Lot 1 

1*2.4 

Pounds . 
764.0 

Pounds. 

231.0 

Cents. 

3. 88 

$5.60 

Lot 2 

1.2.9 

754.0 

213 6 

4 23 

4.90 

Lot It 

11.7 

762.6 

117.6 

6. 61 

3.51 

Lot 4 

1:4.8 

756.0 

214.0 

8.54 

6.39 

1 


For juirposes of comparison the gains made by the steers in a short 
period were also calculated. The average gains made per steer by the 
diflerent lots during 70 days of the above test were as follows: Lot 1, 
146 lbs. ; lot 2, 146 lbs. ; lot 3, 92.5 lbs. ; and lot 4, 159 lbs. The average 
cost per pound of gain for the respective lots was 3.24 cts., 3.68 cts., 
4.95 cts., and 2.89 cts. 

The second experiment, wliich began December 4, 1895, and covered 
120 days, was practically a duplicate of the ])roceding. Six range steers 
were divided into 3 uniform lots. The average daily ration per head of 
lot 1 was 9.38 lbs. cotton-seed Ttieal and 14 lbs. cotton seed hulls; of lot 
2, 3.8 lbs. meal and 24.65 lbs. hulls; of lot 3, 7.06 lbs. meal and 21.67 
lbs. hulls. The results are briefly shown in the following table: 


liesults of second steer feeding experiment. 



Ratio of ' 
cotton- , 
seed meal | 
to hulls. 

Average 
weight 
per head 
at begin- 
ning. 

Average 
gain per 
head. 

Cost of 
tood 

pound of 
gain. 

Profltper 

head. 

Lot 1 

1:1.6 

1:6.4 

Pounds. 

992.0 

994.3 

1,022.0 

Pounds. 

176.8 

239.6 

239.6 

Cents. 

6. 49 

$3.80 

A Mt 

Lot 2 

8. 58 

Lot 3 

1:3.4 

4 ! 66 

o« Op 
A R1 


o» 01 
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The results for 80 days of this experiment were also calculated. 
During this time the steers in the different lots made the following 
average gains in weight: Lot 1, 152 lbs.; lot 2, 175.G lbs.; and lot 3, 
1'94.6 lbs. The average cost per pound of gain for the 3 lots was 5.62 
cts., 3.27 cts., and 3.78 cts., respectively. 

From these experiments the authors draw the following conclusions: 

For long and short fattening periods it seems clear that at ourroiit or probable 
prices of meal and hulls it pays best to feed some 5 or 6 lbs. of hulls to every pound 
of meal eaten. 

‘^The largest daily gain in live weight can be secured by feeding meal and hulls 
in a very common proportion of 3 lbs. of hulls to 1 lb. of meal. The quicker gain, 
secured by increasing the amount of meal fed daily from some 4 lbs. to 6 lbs., 
increases the cost of feeding each steer $1.25 or $1.50 for every 100 days. 

Changing the amount of cotton-seed meal from a light feed of meal for first 50 
days to heavy meal feed for last 70 days gave results of no marked value, although 
the change of ration clearly added to the cost of maintenance. 

** We were totally unable to cause ^fat sickness^ in steers fed on sound, dry cot- 
ton-seed meal and hulls when combined in various proportions and fed for 150 days, 
continuing into hot weather. 

When less than 2i lbs. of hulls is fed to 1 lb. of cotton-seed meal the appetite is 
disturbed and indigestion is produced, resulting in light feeding and slow gains. 

^^From the trials here reported, we may safely conclude that when the price of a ton 
of cotton-seed meal as compared with a ton of hulls is as 5 to I, then a pound of meal 
fed should be accompanied by at least 5 lbs. of hulls. When the difference in price 
widens, then the hulls should be correspondingly increased. Thus, if meal be worth 
$15 per ton and hulls $3, at least 5 lbs. of hulls should be fed to each pound of meal ; 
if meal be wortlj $15 and hulls $2 per ton, 7i lbs. of hulls should be fed to every 
pound of meal — provided the steers eat freely of the foods mixed in this proportion.” 

Feeding sheep in South Dakota, E. C. ('hiloott and E. A. Bub- 
nett {South Dakota Sta, Bui. 55, pp. 20 ). — A teat was made with 45 
Iambs to comi)are the relative value of several common feeding staffs. 
When purchased the shee]) weighed abont 54 lbs. per head. On Sep- 
tember 30 they were turned on to a field of rape, where they remained 
until the middle of November. Daring the last 3 weeks of this time 
they had access to a grass pasture also. In addition they were fed 
some oats or oats and barley. 

On November 16 the lambs were divided into 5 uniform lots and after 
a preliminary period on the rations they were to consume during the 
experiment, the test iiroper began November 28 and continued 17 weeks. 
During this time the Iambs were fed 1.4 lbs. per head daily of the fol- 
lowing grain mixtures: Lot 1 equal parts of corn, oats, shorts, and 
linseed meal; lot 2 corn and oats, 1:1; lot 3 oats and wheat, 1:1; 
lot 4 oats and barley, 1:1; and lot 5 wheat and barley, 1:1. In addi- 
tion all the lots were fed 0.9 lb. of hay per head per day. The sheep 
were kept in pens and fed twice daily, and were supplied with salt. 

At the close of the experiment the sheep were slaughtered and sold 
for 4 cts. per pound. The financial statement is based on hay at $3, 
shorts at $6, and linseed meal at $18.60 per ton, and oats and barley at 
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12 ots., com at 20 cts., and wheat at 64 eta. per boebel. The results tat 
each lot are shown in the following table: 


Summary of sheep feeding experiment 



Weight 
at begin 
ning. 

Gain in 
weight. 

Dry mat- 
ter eaten 
per 

poaiid of 
gain. 

Oostper 1 
pound of 
gain. 

Profit per 
lamb. 

Lot 1 (corn, oat«, ahorto, and lisaeed meal)... 

Pounds 

587 

Pounds, 

231 

Pounds. 

0 00 

Cents. 

3.60 

Cents 

0.74 

Lot 2 (corn aud oats) 

602 

225 

9. 14 

2.45 

.94 

Lot 3 (oats aud wheat) 

600 

105 

10.00 

6.85 

.87 

Lot 4 (oats and barley) 

Lot 5 (wheat and barley) 

670 

206 

10 00 

2.80 

.01 

682 

217 

9 67 

4.42 

.54 


Daring the test 1 lamb in lot 3 died. One lamb was therefore dropped 
from all the other lots in comparing the results, except in the figures 
for profit per lamb. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: The greatest 
gains were made on the well-balanced ration fed to lot 1. The cheapest 
gains were made by lot 2. 

Examination of the carcasses revealed the presence of two internal 
parasites, Moniesia ejrpansa and Thysanosoma actinioides. They did not 
produce any definite effect on the condition of the sheep. 

Com, cowpeas, and wheat bran for fattening pigs, d. F. DroGAB 
{Alabama College Sta, Bui. 82, pp. 359-379, pis. 2). — An experiment 
was made with 12 Essex pigs from 2 litters to determine the relative 
value of corn, cowpeas, and wheat bran. The pigs were about 6 months 
old and weighed on an average 46.8 lbs. They were divided into 4 uni- 
form lots. On August 26 they were taken from the pasture aud for 21 
days were fed 2 lbs. of shelled corn per head daily. Daring this period 
the amount of food required per pound of gain for the different lots 
was as follows: Lot 1,3.57 lbs.; lot 2,2.92 lbs.; lot 3, 3.32 lbs., and 
lot 4, 3.14 lbs. 

After a preliminary period of one week to accustom the pigs to a 
change in rations, the second period began September 23 and continued 
16 weeks. Lot 1 was fed shelled corn, lot 2 cowpeas, lot 3 com and 
cowpeas 1: 1, and lot 4 corn and wheat bran 1: 1. At first the com 
aud cowpeas were fed whole, but later they were coarsely ground. The 
pigs received all they would eat twice a day, and daring the greater 
part of the experiment they were given a mixture of sulphur, hard- 
wood ashes, charcoal, aud iron sulphate. The digestible material in 
the different rations ted was calculated. 
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Hie financial atatement is based on corn at 40 ets. and oowpeas at 
60 cts. per bushel, and wheat bran at $15 per ton. The results of the 
second period are briefly shown in the following table: 

Summary far IS toeeW feeding of pigs. 


Lot 1 (eorn) 

Lot 2 (oowpeas) 

Lot 8 (corn and oowpeas) .... 

Lot 4 (corn and wheat bran) 

The pigs were slaughtered and sold for 3 cts. per pound. At this 
price the corn fed is valued at 62 cts., the cowpeas at 62 cts., the corn 
and cowpeas at 69 cts., and the corn and wheat bran at 58 cts. per 
bushel. The financial returns for the different rations fed are discussed 
at some length. In the author’s opinion such returns would only be 
profitable in a year of low prices for feeding stuffs, unless certain indi- 
rect benefits from feeding cowpeas are taken into consideration (green 
manuring, etc.). 

The proportion of fat to lean in the different carcasses is discussed. 
On an exclusive corn ration the proportion of fat was greatest, aver- 
aging 2.3 per cent of the live weight; and on the cowpea ration least, 
averaging l.l per cent. 

The urine and feces from the different lots of pigs were collected for 
2 days and samples analyzed. The fertilizing (constituents excreted 
in 24 hours by the 4 lots are shown in the following table: 


Amount of fertiUzing oonstituenta in solid and liquid excrvment of 24 hours. 



Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 


Pound 

Pound 

Pound. 

Lot 1 (corn) 

0 051 

0 036 

0.025 

Lot 2 (cowpeaB) 

.083 

.050 

.036 

Lots (corn and cowpoaa) 

.072 

.045 

.018 

Lot 4 (corn and wheai bran) 

.086 

.102 

.020 


The smallest quantity of manure was produced by the pigs fed corn 
alone. In the author’s opinion this was due to the fact that they con- 
sumed less water. << The total value of the manure produced is consid- 
erably greater when the ration consists of cowpeas or of part cowpeas 
or wheat bran than when corn only is fed.” 

Molasses feed for pigs, G. Fate and E. Fredebiksen ( UgesTcr. 
Landman, 42 {1897), pp. 15-17 ). — In continuation of previous work (E. 
(3. B., 8, p. 619) the authors report experiments on the value of molasses 
feed for young pigs. Twenty pigs, weighing on an average 25.5 lbs., 
were divided into 4 lots. .Ml the pigs were given a basal ration of 


Total 
food con- 
sumed. 

1 Food con 
Total 1 •“”?* 1 
.poJ^dof 

1 gain. 

Cost of 
food mr 
pound of 
gain. 

Pounds. 

1 

Pounds. Pounds. 

Gents. 

844.2 

173. 3 4. 87 

3 48 

954.2 

198 0 4.81 

8.61 

008.7 

209 5 4.33 

8.85 

1,044.4 

203. 0 5. 21 

8.61 
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battermilk and whey (or skim milk). lu addition lot 1 was fed com 
and barley I lot 2 was fed two-thirds corn and barley and one- third 
molasses feed; lot 3 was fed one-half each of the grain mixture and 
molasses feed; and lot 4 was fed one-third grain mixture and two- thirds 
molasses feed. All the lots received at first 1.3 lbs. per. head daily ot 
the grain or grain and molasses feed, the amount being increased to 3.8 
lbs. toward the close of the experiment. The average gains in weight, • 
food consumed per pound of gain, and cost per pound of gain are 
recorded in tabular form. 

The average daily gain in weight for lot 1 was 1.02 lbs. ; lot 2, 1.01 lbs. ; 
lot 3, 0.97 lb.; and lot 4, 0.92 lb. The cost per pound of gain for the 
different lots was as follows : Lot 1, 4.2 cts. ; lot 2, 4.07 cts. ; lot 3, 4.2 cts. ; 
and lot 4, 4.3 cts. At the close of the experiment the animals were 
slaughtered and flesh judged by an expert. The quality of the meat 
of the lots fed molasses feed was excellent. As much as 2.8 lbs. of 
molasses feed, equivalent to 1.8G lbs. of beet molasses, was fed per bead 
daily during the hitter part of the experiment without unfavorable 
influence on the health of the animals. Less food was required per 
pound of gain, and the giiins in weight were more economically made 
when the grain Avas fed without the molasses feed than when both 
fed.— F. W. WOLL. 

The food supply of Manchester, W. E. Beak {Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc. England, 3. 
«er., 8 (1897), 11, Ko, 30, pp, This article contains information on the 

Hoiirooof supply of fruits and vejicetables, and on market #?ardening. 

Bread and bread making, L. Bouteoi x (Le pain el le pamfivaiion. Paris : J. B. 
Balliere 4^' Fih, 1897, SIS, figs. 57). — This is a liandhook containing chapters on 
Hour, milling, bread making CFrench and foreign), fermentation, chemical composi- 
tion of bread, adulteration, and iiutritne value of broad. 

On the preservation of eggs, STUArcii (Miloh Ztg., 35 [1897), No. 22, p. 342 ), — 
Various methods were tried. The best results were obtained by coating the eggs 
with vaselin and placing m lime water, or by preserving in water glass (soluble 
glass). 

Malt coffee, J. A. Voklckkr ( Jour. Boy. Agr. Sov. England, 3. ser., 8 {1897), 11, No. 
SO, pp. tW-55P).— The inferiority of malt coffee to ground coffee is pointed out on 
the basis of analyses. 

Meat inspection, C. A. Fauy (Alabama College Sta. Bui. 81, pp. 280-355, figs. 25 ). — 
This bulletin is divided into 2 parts. After explanatory introductory remarks, the 
author gives a popular descrijitioii of the symptoms and posUmortem appearances in 
acute and chronic cases of hog cholera; swine plague; tuberculosis of cattle, pigs, 
ari birds; actinomycosis; anthrax; Texas fever; and malignant catarrh of cattle; 
together with suggestions on staiuing tubeicle bacilli and on the recognition of 
putrefying meats. The method of procedure in post-mortem examinations is given. 

The following animal parasites of domestic animals are also discussed; Tape- 
worm cysts or measles of cattle (Ownurus cerebralis, Echinococcus veterinorum), 
liver fluke (IHstoma hepaticum), kidney worm {Stephanurus dentatus), parasitic 
worms (Sfrongylus micriirus, S. filaria, JS. rvfescens, S. ovis-pulmonalis, S. paradoxus, 
S. commntatis), (Esophagosloma columhianum, the spine-headed worm (Echinorhynohus 
gigas), and Asoaris lumbriooides, Lingulata tcenoides and L. denticulatum. 

Explanation of the terms used in reporting the analysis of a feed stuff, A. A, 
Persons {Florida Sta. Bpi. 1896, %}p. 66-68), 
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JkxudyidB of the velvet been (fruit), A. A. Persona (Florida Sta, JRpt 1896, p, 68),-^ 
The author reports the analysis of the fruit of the velvet bean (Doliohos multiflorui) 
as follows: Water, 11.93 per cent; protein, 18.81 per cent; fat, 6.29 per cent; nitro* 
gen-free extract, 63.60 per cent; fiber, 7.45 per cent; albuminoid nitrogen 2.87 per 
cent; and ash, 2.02 per cent. 

Prickly pears as fodder, W. J. Boyce (Agr. Gaz, New South Wales, 8 (1897), No. 4, 
pp, £60, £61). --The prickly pear (whole plant) when rooked by stc^aming in a large 
covered boiler containing a small amount bf water was found to be a satisfactory 
food for cattle. It was also relished by pigs. The pri< kl> pear has i»roved particu- 
larly usefiil as a food stuff in certain regions of Australia in tiun^ of drought. 

The value of beet molasses and molasses peat as cattle foods, R. Waiilc^uist 
(Bpt. Ultuna Agr. Inst. 1895, pp. 53-65). — Feeding experiment with 12 cows are reported. 
As much as 4 kg. per head per day of molasses peat produced no ill effects on the cows. 

Feeding experiments with molasses feed, F. Friis (Landmaushlade, 89 (1896), 
pp, 647, 648). — This is a preliminary report of feeding experiments with cows and pigs 
conducted at the Danish State Experiment Station at Copenhagen. The fi'ed (| palm 
nut meal, | wheat bran, \ beet molasses) proved, in general, e((ually valuable, pound 
for xiound, as grain feeds. No deleterious results were noticed in case of milch cows, 
even when 4 to 5 lbs. of molasses feed was fed i)er day . 

The influence of increased atmospheric pressure on the metabolism and 
assimilation of nitrogen, N. A. Schmitz (O rliyanii szhatatfho rozdukha na ohmyen 
azotai usvoenie azoiistnikh reahohestr pishohL Inaug. IHss. St. Petet'shurg, 189f),pp. 40, 
dgm.l). — Oliservations were made with 4 subjects, a man and .3 boys. 

On the influence of the oxygen content of the air on metabolism, V. a'on 
Terras (Arch, gesam. Physiol. [Pfluger'], 65 (1897), No. 7-8, pp. 393-416, fig. 1). — The 
author made a number of experiments with a rabbit and a dog on the <‘ltect of varia- 
tions iu oxygen content of the air on metabolism. A small lesjiiration apparatus 
was used. 

The influence of milk sugar on the metabolism of protein and on intestinal 
putrefaction in healthy persons, I. P. Solukha (K roprosa o vhyann molochnago 
salhara na obmytn hyelKor i ktsheohnoe Ifncnir u zdorovhikh lyudO. Inaiuf. Diss. St. 
Petersburg, 1890, pp, 90). — Ten experiments are described. The subjects were healthy 
young men. Each experiment was divided into 2 ])eriods. Tlie food was the same 
in both ])eriods, except that during the second period 15 gm. of milk sugai was 
taken daily in addition The nitiogen of the food and excretory products was 
determined. 

Metabolism of nitrogen in healthy subjects when consuming milk charged 
with carbon dioxid and when consuming normal milk, T L. Kabakov (Oh 
azotistom obmyenye u zdorovnikh lyudei pri upotrebyenn gazirorantiago moJola c arav- 
neniis prostnim. Inaug. Dish. St. Pttershurg, 1895, pp. 50). — Six experiments were 
made with men 2i to 2i) >ears of age. 

The formation of fat in the animal body, S. Soskin (Jour. Roy. Agr. Sot. Eng- 
land, 3. ser., 8 (1897), II, No, 30, pp. 355-367). — Reprinted fiom E. S. R., 8, p. 179. 

The excretion of phosphorus in metabolism experiments when casein was 
consumed, G. Marcuse (Arch, gesam. Physiol. [PflUger'], 67 (1597), No. 7-8, pp, 373- 
394). — In connection with the experiments with a dog on the comparative digesti- 
bility of casein and meat previously reported (E. 8. R., 8, p. 513), the author also 
studied the excretion of phosphorus. The phosphorus in food, urine, and feces was 
determined. The principal comdusious reached was that w hen casein was ftnl the 
phosphorus was apparently better assimilated than on a diet of meat. The experi- 
ments are to be continued. 

On the diurnal variation of nitrogen excretion by man, R. Rosemanx (Arch, 
gesam. Physiol. [Pflilger'\, 65 (1897), No. 7-8, pp, 343-392, dgm. t). — The author made 
a number of experiments, of which he himself was the subject, It) study the diurnal 
variation in the excretion of nitrogen iu the urine. The urine was collec1e<l night 
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and morning and at intenrals of 2 honn during the day. The experiments eerered 
a number of dietary conditions, including fasting. In some oases the balance of 
income and outgo of nitrogen was determined. 

On the influence of rarefied air, G. Lewinstkin (Arch, geaam. Physiol. [P^gysr], 
65 {1897)^ No* 5-6j pp* 878^280 )* — Experiments were made with rabbits to study the 
effect of rarefied air. Rabbits died in flrom 2 to 3 days when confined in an atmos- 
phere with a pressure of SOO to 400 mm. This corresponds to the atmosphere of an 
altitude of from 5,000 to 7,500 meters. The animals were dissected and the changes 
observed in the organs and tissues are discussed. 

The influence of rarefied air and the air of high altitudes on man, A. Loxwy, 
J. Loewy, and L. Zuntz {Arch, gesam. Physiol. lPfluger]f 66 (1897), No. 9^10, pp. 
477'-5S8).-^A number of experiments in which the respiratory quotient was deter- 
mined were made under various conditions with 3 subjects on Monte Rosa in the 
Alps. The results were compared with similar experiments made in Berlin. In the 
author’s opinion the experiments showed that the air of high regions had a different 
effect from rarefied air. The latter causes little if any change in the 'metabolism 
during rest or work. The air of high regions, however, increased the general metab- 
olism. The experiments are discussed at length. 

Horae breeding in ancient and modern times, I. K. Mebder and Y. E. Firsov 
(Buaskaya Loshad v Drernosti i Teper. St. Peteriiburg, 1896. Beviowed in Trudi Imp, 
Voln. Econ. Ohsh. [Arl. K. freien okort. Gcs.], 1897, J, No. 2, pp. SIO, 311). — This is a 
detailed report of an investigation of Russian horse breeding from the earliest times 
to the present day. On the supposition that the original type of the aneient Slav 
horse was Mongolian the author describes the modifications which this type has 
undergone duo to crossing, etc. — P. fireman. 

On the feeding of swine with reference to the feeding standards and the 
quality of meat, F. Lehmann (Landw. WochenU. Schleswig- Hols fein, 47 {1897), No. 28, 
pp, 412-415 ). — An addiess delivered before the Society of German Swine Breeders. 

The computation of rations for farm animals, H. P. Armsuy {Pennsylvania Sia. 
Bulletin of Information No. 1, pp. 39 ). — This is a popular bulletin, explaining the gen- 
eral principles of feeding, feeding standards, computation of rations, and fertilizing 
value of feeding stufis, and showing the composition of feeding stuffs with reference 
to food and fertilizing constituents. 

The chapter on planning a season’s feeding is out of the usual order and brings 
the matter homo to the farmer iu a very plain, practical manner. 

The raising of coarse-wool sheep in the southern Russian governments, N. 
Chirvinski {Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesor., 182 {1806), pp. 721-761 ). — The various breeds of 
sheep raised in southern Russia are described and their qualities from an economical 
standpoint discussed. The author points out that shoep with coarse wool, in conse- 
quence of their small productiveness, do not fulfill the iiresent economical require- 
ments and must therefore be improved or replaced by other breeds. — P. fireman. 

DAIBT FABXnrG^SAniTIirG. 

The udder of the cow, 0. S. Plumb {Indiana 8ta. Bui. 62, pp. 73-96, 
figs. 11). — This bulletiu gives a description of the cow’s udder, illus- 
trated by several original drawings, and an account of studies made on 
the udders of different cows and on the yield of milk from different 
parts of the udder. 

'*A good type of an udder, in its side outline, will very nearly have the curve of 
a part of a circle. If it is a fine udder, it will be carried beyond the lines of the 
circle, by an extension along the belly and well up behind toward the vulva. Such 
an udder, with 4 teats about 3^ in. long, well placed under each quarter and not 
crowded, makes the very best type obtainable, as viewed from one side. Examined 
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tMm iSie teaar or dent Hbm dionld be eonsiderable tbicknees, while viewed from 
below, the Harrow iseparating the 2 glands should not be too deep. With these qnali- 
ties should be eeeured great elasticity of tissue when the glands are emptied. The 
so-called meaty udder always looks too plump after being emptied, while the elastio 
one, following this ox>eration, shows a well-shrunken or shriveled condition, 

<<The most common fault of the cow’s udder, as commonly seen, is its inferior 
development in front. Often the hind part is well rounded out and carried well up 
> behind, while the fore quarters are small and poorly developed, and instead of being 
carried forward a distance along the line of a circle, the front line is carried up to 
the belly quite vertically, as it were. While quite generally the fore teats hang on 
a little higher line than those behind, when the fore quarters are inferior in charac- 
ter, sometimes these teats are so much higher than the hind ones that the udder 
seems to terminate with the front line of the teats.” 

A comparison was made of the yield of milk from the front half and 
hind half of the udders of 65 different cows, representing several types 
of udder. In these comparisons the fore part was milked first. The 
results are tabulated in full. In 15 cases the yield was greater from 
the fore part than from the hind part and in 8 other cases it was the 
same from both parts. In the remaining cases the yield was larger from 
the rear part and usually the difference was quite considerable. These 
cows, in 113 milkings, produced 474 lbs. 10 oz, milk from the fore part 
and 653 lbs. from the hind part, a difference in favor of the latter of 
78 lbs. 6 oz., a gain of 16^ per cent, a no inconsiderable amount.^^ 

A test was made with 9 cows in which the milking was reversed, the 
hind part being milked first. According to these figures, the fore 
adder yielded about the same amount, whether milked first or last. 
The hind udder, however, shows an average of 0.6 lb. more when milked 
first than last.” 

The effect of inferior front conformation on the yield was studied on 
13 cows whose udders were more or less inferior in the fore part. The 
results showed very striking increase in favor of the yield of the 
hind udder as compared with the fore, amounting to a difference of 
about 67 per cent; such a difference would not exist were the fore 
udders in better balance with the hind parts,” 

The fore and hind parts of well-balanced udders were compared in 
case of 9 different cows. 

^^Here the difference in yield of the 2 parts is comparatively smaU, averaging only 
0.2 lb. per day. It is important to note here, however, that not infrequently where 
the udder is well developed in front, the hind is carried out and iip so high that the 
front part produces a notably less amount than the other part. . . . 

^^The practical bearing of this matter lies here. The average cow has an inferior 
udder and notably in its fore part. If now a Jndicious selection is practiced in 
breeding, may not a material gain in milk fiow be seonred by developing the fore 
part of the ndder f It will he safe to say that there will be. The greater the develop- 
ment of the fore udder, the more perfect will the entire organ he likely^ to be, and 
the larger the relative amount of milk it will yield. 

^*To secure such a development, more care will have to be exercised in the selec- 
tion of onr cows in relation to the mammary gland. While constitutional vigor and 
digestive capacity should always receive first consideration, the breeder of dairy 
cattle cannot afford to breed Inferior udders any more than can a breeder of trotters 
afford to breed slow-gaited animals for a flGuit track.” 
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The effect of heredity on the conformation of the adder is broaght 
ont, and illnstrationg are given of different types of adders. The yield 
and fat content of the right and left gland were observed on 5 cows for 
3 days. These cows were all believed to have perfectly normal udders. 

^^Aocording to [the tabulated results] the gland which is milked first, gives 
slightly more than the one milked last, with a slight increase in fat per cent in the 
evening, and a very considerable increase in the fat per cent in the morning. The 
total yields, however, of each set of milkings of each gland do not materially differ, 
that of the right gland being 109 lbs. 2 oz. and of the left 108 lbs. 7 oz., a very 
inconsiderable amount.” 

Tests were also made on the effect of milking one teat at a time, and 
milking each in different order. The test included 4 cows in 4 suc- 
cessive milkings. The yield and fat content of the milk of each 
milking are tabulated. 

“The results secured are not in accord with those of Dr. Babcock.^ The writer 
fails to note any special indueuce on either milk yield or butter fat production, as is 
shown in the dairy records of the several cows. If, however, the average results 
from each cow are considered, there will be seen to be a tendency to produce milk 
slightly ])oorer in butter fat, in descending degree, from the first to the fourth quar- 
ter milked, although the ejuantity of milk in the several quarters is not materially 
afiected. If we take the mean of the averages of the 4 cows, then a definite decrease 
in percentage and amount of butter fat from the first to the fourth quarter milked is 
shown. This amount, of course, is small, and it would in fact be unsafe to conclude 
from these figures that there is any material dift’erence in the quality of the milk 
in the several quarters of the udder, when milked in different order of sequence. 

“In order to study the results of this experiment from another point of view, all 
of the first milkings, from each quarter ot each cow, were grouped together and the 
average figures secured. This was also done with the second, third, and fourth 
milkings. The average results thus secured, show no special influence on quantity 
or quality of the milk. Taking the 4 cows into account, it is impossible to arrange 
the milkings in any special order, showing one quarter to be in sequence richer or 
poorer in butter fat than another. The average of all the milkings of A, shows 
5.46 per cent butter fat; for H, 5.34; for C, 5.40, and (or D, 5.64 per cent. 

“ In conclusion, as stated by Dr. Babcock, * It is doubtful about there being any 
difference in the physiological functions of the different quarters of the udder.’” 

An appendix contains a technical description of the process of milk 
secretion. 

The dairy industry in Missouri and Slansas, L. Ghubbuck ( U. 8 . 
DepU Agr.y Bureau of Animal Industry Bui. 18, pp. 33, pis. 3 ). — This 
bulletin treats of the development and the present condition of the 
dairy industry in the States of Missouri and Kansas. A history of the 
industry in the 2 States is given and mention is made of the loss occa- 
sioned by creamery ‘‘promoters” some 10 years ago. The advantages 
of the 2 States for dairying, their topography, water supply, supply of 
food materials, etc., are discussed. 

“Begarding the suitableness of this region for producing dairy goods of high 
grade, it is only necessary to state thrt Missouri butter shown at the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 scored within 1 point of perfection, and that Kansas butter was 

^ Wisoonsiu Sta. Rpt. 1889, p. 44 (E. 8. B., 2, p. 428;. 
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one of the first prize winners. As to possibilities of production, if one-tenth of the 
total area of Missouri and Kansas should be devoted to dairying, with 4 acres to a 
cow, and the cows yield an average of 200 lbs. of butter a year, there would be pro- 
duct annually over 500,000,000 lbs. of butter, which, at tO cts. a pound, would make 
$50,000,000, to say nothing of the returns from the skimmed milk fed to calves, pigs, 
and poultry. 

** This, too, would mean an enormous increase in the value of farm property, because 
of better improvements, more careful saving of manure, and better systems of farming, 
all of which almost invariably accompany the development of dairying. . . . 

*<If properly mi^iaged, the corn fodder, which heretofore in the corn-growing 
States of the West has been largely wasted, can be converted into cow food of almost 
incredible value. There are grown yearly in Missouri over 6,000,000 acres of corn. 
Of this less than half is cut up for fodder, so that at least 3,000,000 acres of com fod- 
der are practically allowed to go to waste. This is enough to winter, on a liberal 
allowance and with other feed in proper proportion, 1,000,000 cows, which, if fresh 
in the autumn, could be made to yield a profit of $10 a head firom the winter’s feeding, 
making a total return of $10,000,000. . . . 

Uncut corn fodder is troublesome to handle in the bam, and if fed loosely in the 
yard most of it is wasted. The writer has fed corn to cows during the past winier 
in a way that is quite satisfactory. Stalls were made, each for 2 cows, but with a 
simple, long manger so wide and deep that an armful of uncnt com could be laid in 
at full length. Ears were not removed from the stalks, thus feeding to the cows 
the entire corn plant (minus the root). . . . 

** The amount of refuse is surprisingly small. Considerable nnmasticated and undi- 
gested corn passes through the cows, but with pigs to clean up after them this need 
cause no waste. After having fed com in the different ways recommended, this 
method generally suits so well that the fodder cutter often stands idle in the winter.” 

As to the productiveness of the cows kept in Missouri, it is stated 
that ‘‘a very few dairymen make their cows yield an average of 7,500 
lbs. of milk a year, from which they make 300 lbs. of batter. Much 
the greater number of cows kept for dairy purposes in the State yield 
less than 4,000 lbs. of milk a year, and from this the butter produced 
is less than 150 Ibs.^^ 

The location and management of creameries and cheese factories is 
illustrated by charts and discussed. 

<^Tho average quality of the cheese made in Missouri and Kansas is not as good, 
comparatively, as that of the butter from the creameries of those States. . . . 

extensive business in making Swiss cheese is being developed at California, 
Missouri. There arc 5 factories m the county, one of which has been in operation 
20 years. The others have been lately established. The annual output is now 
125,000 lbs. Milk is delivered twice a day, for which 70 cts. a hundred is paid, the 
whey being returned to the patrons. The cheese sells at 11 and 12 (‘ts. per lb. for 
No. 1 and 9 and 10 cts. for No. 2. It is shipped principally to Southern markets. 
Imitations of foreign kinds of cheese are not made in Kansas except in a very 
limited way; but a small amount of Swiss cheese is made at Enterprise.” 

In conclusion the State dairy organizations are noted and an appen- 
dix contains a list of the creameries and cheese factories in the 2 States. 

The dairy industry in Nebraska, Sonth Dakota, and North 
Dakota, J. H. Monbad ( U. 8. Dept, Agr,, Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bui. 16, pp. 21 ). — This bulletin reviews the status of the dairy industry 
in these 3 States, the technical dairy instmction ofibred, the extent and 
management of creameries and cheese foctories, and statistics. 
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**¥Tom all obtainable datai an estimate has been made of the principal it^ne con- 
nected with the dairy industry in these States. The figures ^ven in the following 
table can not be Terifiedi but there are good reasons for considering them approxi- 
mately correct: 


Extent and value of dairy iniereete in Kehraaka, South DakotUf and North Dakota, 


State. 

MUoh 

OOWA 

owned. 

Value of 
cows (esti- 
mate). 

Milk produoed—yearly quantity and 
value. 

Creameries. 

1 

1 

s 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

cow. 

Total milk 
produced 
annually. 

Value 
of milk 
pef 
owl. 

Totid value 
of milk, 
produced 
aimaaUy. 


Number. 

Dollars. 

Lbs, 

Cwt. 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

No. 

No. 

Nebraeka 

56:t,313 

13, 000, 000 

2,480 

18, 688, 500 

53 

7,254,905 

119 

2 

South Dakota 

27H, 928 

e, 400, 000 

2, 600 

6,073,000 

61 

4, 253, 680 

80 

2 

Korth Dakota 

146, 828 

3, 260, 000 

2,300 

8,365,000 

55 

1,850,760 

27 

6 


''The most probable Oiiune of error in this table is the low annual milk yield 
assigned to the cows in thewe States, but the rates given are sustained by reports of 
actual facts, which appear to be reliable. The figures exhibit the average milch 
cow of this region to be an animal of \ ery doubtful profit, for in South Dakota, 
which makes the best sliowiug, the gross iiicomo per cow, in milk, would be but $15 
a year,” 

The chapter on ladled butter gives a description of much of the farm 
butter brought to country stores and the way in which it is handled 
and “renovated,^ the result being known as ‘‘ladles.^^ It is estimated 
that fully 9,2(K),(X)0 lbs. of ladled butter was produced in 1895 from the 
3 States named. ‘^The extension of the creamery system is probably 
the surest and the quickest way of correcting the evil. But much 
farm-to-farra teaching of the elementary principles of caring for milk 
and of making and marketing butter is needed.’’ 

Dairy feeding as practiced in Pennsylvania, E. H. Hess {Penri’ 
sylvania Dept. Agr, Bui, 16, pp. 125 ). — This bulletin contains a popular 
statement as to the average composition of feeding stuffs, the use of 
feeding standards, principles of feeding and computation of rations, 
and the details as to the rations fed by 105 dairymen in Pennsylvania. 
The data for the latter were secured from replies to a circuJar letter 
re<iuesting the dairymen of the State to give the weights of the different 
foods tliey were feeding. From these replies, calculations were made of 
the digestible constituents of each of the rations. 

“There is a very wide variation in tbe difiereut rations, which indicates that the 
matter of feeding dairy cattle has not received the thought and study to which it is 
entitled. About 25 per cent of the rations are, however, compounded in a very 
^ practical and scientific manner. 


Summary of rations fed by 105 dairymen in Pennsylvania, 



Dry 

matter. 

Digestible. 

Coat 

of 

food. 

Kutri- 

tlve 

ratio. 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

Fat. 

Total. 

Maa^imum .............. 

Lbs. 

46.45 

12.02 

Lbs. 

5.44 

.81 

Lbs. 

23.94 

6.24 

Lbs. 

1.70 

.25 

Lbs. 
82.83 
8. 14 

OU. 

80.1 

7.1 

1:13.8 
1: 8.6 

Minimum .... 

Average of the 105 rations... 

24.42 

2.06 

12.81 

.78 

16.61 

17.0 

1: 7.6 
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will be noted thet the lergest amount of food in the rations is about 4 times 
that of the smallest. We must admit that there is a large difference between the 
digestive powers of different oows, but we can not see how 2 cows, each weighing 
1,000 lbs., would be so widely different in their powers to consume and assimilate food* 

As a rule, the rations as used do not contain enough of protein, and I think that 
the dairymen of the State would do well to use more of the nitrogenous by-products, 
such as linseed meal, cotton-seed meal, gluten meal, brewers' grains, malt sprouts, 
buckwheat middlings, etc., than they have heretofore." 

On the basis of the returns made by the dairymen, changes were sug- 
gested in the rations, and a condensed statement is given showing the 
original and improved rations. It is stated that the average cow of 
this State does not pay for the feed she eats,” and dairymen are urged 
to weed out their poor cows by the aid of the scales and the Babcock 
test. In conclusion a glossary is given of the terms used in feeding. 

Rations for dairy cows and other matters of interest to dairy- 
men, G. E. Day {Ontario Agr. Col. and JExptl. Farm Bui. 104 j pp. 3 ^). — 
At the instance of the Ontario Agricultural Oollege and Experimental 
Union, statistics were collected from about 170 of the most successM 
dairymen in 36 different counties in regard to the feeding and manage- 
ment of their herds. 

wide variation existed [as to the length of time cows remained dry], the 
shortest time reported being 10 days, while the average for all replies was 57 days. 
By far the largest number lay between 6 and 12 weeks, and 8 weeks occurred in the 
reports more than twice as often as any other one time. 

** Sikty -eight out of the 170 dairymen report cows dehorned ; and with very few 
exceptions, they express themselves satisfied with the result. . . . 

** Out of 170 replies, 142 reported horn dies troublesome, 23 reported them not very 
troublesome, and 5 reported them not troublesome. . . . 

*^Only 1 reply stated that complete soiling was practiced, but 140 out of 170 stated 
that pasture was supplemented by some kind of green fodders, while 53 stated that 
meal was fed, either throughout or during some part of the summer. . . . 

<^Out of 140 who used green fodders only 11 did not use corn. The most common 
combination consisted of oats and peas, or oats and tares for summer feeding with 
com for autumn. A large number used corn alone, and hence did not commence 
feeding until late in the season, while the early soiling crops, rye, alfalfa, and 
clover, were comparatively little used." 

Two methods commonly used in dehorning cows are given and vari- 
ous remedies and repellants applied against the horn fly. 

The rations fed by 75 dairymen are stated and commented upon and 
for 31 of the more definite ones the digestible nutrients are calculated. 
The digestible protein in 21 out of the 31 rations calculated is consid- 
erably below the German standard or WolPs American average. The 
principles of feeding and the compounding of rations are explained, 
and tables showing the composition of various feeding stuffs are given. 

The value of molasses feed for milch cows, B.Wahlquist 
(Ford. M^erie Tidn.j 11 {1896)jpp. 317-319 ). — ^According to fekstrand,^ 
this feed is a mixture of peat dust and beet molasses, in the proportion 
of 20 to 80. The mixture is dry and keeps well, is easily handled, and 


iK. landt. Akad. Haudh Tidskr., 85 (1886), p. 289. 
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is not sticky. The feed used had the following composition: Water 
31.20 per cent, crude protein 1.14, ether extract 0.37, ash 5.82, crude 
fiber 2.73, and nitrogen-free extract 56.74 per cent. 

Twelve Ayrshire cows at the Ultuna Agricultural Institute were fed 
in 2 lots, one lot receiving the regular summer feed throughout the 
exi)eriment, while the other received up to 4 kg. of molasses feed in 
addition. Ko deleterious influence of the feed on the health of the 
animals was noticeable. The cows receiving it kept up in milk yield 
and in live weight fully as well as those receiving the regular summer 
ration.— F. w. woll. 

Feeding experiments with milch cows, T. (tUNTHER [Milch Ztg.j 
^6[lS97)^No.:22^p, 3i0 ). — Six cows were fed in 3 periods, receiving a 
mixed ration with fodder beets in the first and last periods, and fodder 
beets alone in the second period. The yield of milk fell oft* in the sec- 
ond period (0 days), but there was no perceptible change in composi- 
tion. In the third period the yield gradually increased, but the fat 
content appeared to diminish. ‘^The experiment showed that the 
change from a ration of beets with grain to one of beets alone was not 
capable of materially affecting the quality of the milk in 9 days.” 

The yield of milk of two Cheshire herds, 0. T. Parker [Jovr. 
Roy, Ayr. Soc. England^ o’. «6T., 8 [1897 )j /, — This is a 

record of the yield from 1893-’9(> of 2 herds of Shorthorn cows, one of 
48 and the other of 52 cows, considered in connection with a record for 
7 years previous. ‘ 

‘Mn only 2 caseB di<l tho iiniuber of weelcB in milk fall below 40. The maximum 
imlivulual > ield . . . reached 1,482 j?al., so that this cow i;ave nearly 7 tons of milk 
in a period of 50 weeks lii [jiiiothor] ease, the jield of 1,462 gal, in a space of 48 
weeks is an equally noteworthy performance. Most of the high-yielding cows are 
from 6 to 9 ,\car8 of age. ... Ah exauipleH of remarkable milking capacity . . . 
JVo. 40 ga\ e over 1,(KK) gal. ]ier annum tor 6 consecutive years, No. 37 for 5 years, No. 
46 for .■» years. . . . Over a period of 11 years, the average annual yield per eow 
ranged from 662 to 758 gal. at Orange Farm, and from 535 to 636 gal. at Woodhouse 
Farm, the mean annual yield at the former working out at 631 gal., and at the latter 
at 587 gal. per cow. Sumniari/ing the whole ol* the results at both farms, we learn 
that a continuous iiieasiireuioiit extending o^ er a period of 11 years of the yield of 
between 80 and 100 eroswS-bnMl Shorthorn cows has given an average result equiva- 
lent to about 630 gal. of milk per eow per annum.” 

The composition of sows’ milk, especially the fat content, 

Petersen and F. Oetken [MiUh Zig.^ :2r> [1896), No. 12, pp. 665-667; 
26 [1H97). No. 28, pp. 856, :>57 ). — In the first paper tlie results are given 
of the exiiminatiou of 17 samples of sows’ milk, taken with great pre- 
caution. The sows were of different breeds and various ages. The fat 
ranged from 5.80 to 12.09 per cent and averaged 7.50 jier cent. Only a 
few determinations of solids and other constituents are given. The 
total solids in the 2 samjdes examined were 18.09 and 18.74 percent 
respectively. The^ possible effect of time from farrowing, age, etc., is 
discussed. 

* Jour. Roy. Agr. Soe. Eiighiiid, 3. ser., 4 (1893), p. 172. 
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A oommonication is cited from the Boyal Experiment Station for Mid- 
ffle Franconia, stating that the milk of a sow one day after fiurowing 
Was found to contain 9.15 per cent of fat and 21.75 per cent of solids, 
apd 5 days later 4.7 per cent of fat and 1C.98 per cent of solids; another 
from a landholder in Bavaria, stating that the milk of 2 sows several 
weeks after farrowing contained 9.8 and 8.G per cent of fat, respectively; 
•and a third from Speyer giving the results of 9 determinations as 2.95, 
5.06, 8.00, 6.71, 3.58, 2.37, 7.32, 3.74, and 5.65, respectively. Averaging 
these 30 fat determinations gives 6.87 per cent. 

At the request of practical breeders the work was continued. The 
second paper gives the fat determinations in the milk of a sow from 
February 12 to March 30. It was originally intended to study the 
variations on different kinds of food, the milk from the first and last 
part of the milking, etc., but the plan was interfered with by the diffi- 
culty of satisfactonly milking the sow. In the 30 determinations made 
the fat varied from 5.5 to 8.7 per cent and averaged 6.6 per cent. This 
confirms the previous observations as to the richness of sows’ milk in 
fat. 

InvestigationB on sheep’s milk with special reference to the 
East Friesian milk sheep, H. Hucho {Landw. Jahrh., 20 (1890), 
pp. 497-547).— .This is quite a comprehensive study on sheep’s milk, 
including the milk of Merino, Hampshire, and a number of other non- 
milk sheep, as well as East Friesian milk sheep. The milk of 3 East 
Friesian sheep was studied throughout a period of lactation, data being 
secured as to tlie yield and couqmsition of the milk at frequent inter- 
vals, the morning’s and night’s milk, the fat globules, and effect of 
turning to pasture, of shearing, of time and manner of milking ; and the 
nature and composition of colostrum. The following are some of the 
author’s deductions : Non-milk sheep may produce, under normal con- 
ditions, from 40 to 80 kg. of milk in a relatively short period of lacta- 
tion. During the first 2 or 3 months they produce about 20 to 40 kg., 
with a fat content of 3 to 4.5 per cent. East Friesian milk sheep give 
much more, about 200 kg. being a fair average. The following sum 
mary shows the range and the average composition of the milk of the 
3 sheep for 1 period of lactation : 


Composition of milk of East Friesian milk sheep. 



Sheep 1 

Sheep 2 

Sheep 3 


Kange 

Average 

Kange 

Average 

Kange. 

Average 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pet rent 

Water 

85.82 76 55 

82 53 

85.77-80. 19 

83 21 

85 44-80 41 

8J .55 

Total solids 

14. 18-23 45 

17 47 

14.21-19. 81 

16 79 

14 56-19 59 

16 45 

Fat ^ 

4. 32>10 80 

6 90 

4 35- 7 50 

6 00 

4 15- 7.38 

5 70 

Casein 

3 90- 8 93 

5 41 

4 12- 6 92 

5 44 

4 13- 7 90 

5 3t 

Milk sugar 

3. 12- 5 37 

4. 35 

8.81-5.42 

4 47 

3 50- 5 41 

4 55 

Ash ...r. 

.71- .98 

81 

.88- 1 12 

.97 

.78- .99 

.87 

Speoiflo gravity 

1.0319-1 0440 

1 

1 0357 

1.0337-1.0428 

1. 0379 

1. 0333-1 043 

1.0374 
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With the advance of lactation, the specific gravity, souos, 
protein, and ash increase more or less regularly, while the milk sngar 
decreases. There is no regular variation between morning’s and 
night’s milk when the interval between milkings is the same. Stall 
feeding is not good for the sheep. The claims made for the East 
Friesian milk sheep should be regarded with caution when the sheep 
are to be taken to another locality. In the opinion of the author, the^ 
use of the milk sheep as “the poor man’s cow” is not to be recom- 
mended in general over the goat. 

Studies on the souring of milk, H. Hoft {Milch Ztg., 26 {1897)^ 
No. 14^ pp. 211j The author made experiments on the restraining 

influence of acetic, citric, oxalic, and lactic acid. Acetic acid restrained 
fermentation noticeably, in proportion to the amount added to the milk. 
Citric and oxalic acids both had a slight effect when added in consider- 
able quantity; and lactic acid also restrained the fermentation. 

In souring milk in vessels of different shape it was found that the 
souring went on most rapidly in a tall, narrow vessel, presenting a 
small surface of milk. 

When equal quantities of cream and skim milk from the same sepa- 
rator were taken, the cream almost invariably soured more rapidly 
than the skim milk. 

'MiMt and cleanlinoBB, F. II. Webenskiold (Norsk Landmansbladj 
15 {1896)ypp. 501-501 ), — The author examined for microscopic impurities 
46 samples of new milk, 3 of cream, 3 of centrifugal skim milk, and 12 
of gravity skim milk. The samples were taken at milk depots or from 
the cans of milkmen in Christiania, Norway, and were examined accord- 
ing to Kenck’s method, with the following results: 


ImpurHies in milk. 



Impurities per liter. 

llange. 

Average. 


Mg. 

0.^ 2.0 
. 1-11. 0 
1.0- 4.2 
.0- .9 

Mg. 

1.5 

2.G 

2.1 

.3 

New milk 

Gravity ekim milk 

Centriiuffal skim milk 



The 25 samples of milk or cream from milk de]>ots contained from 0.0 
to 4.2 mg. of impurities, an average of 1.9 mg.; while the 39 samples 
from milkmen contained from 0.1 to 11 mg. iier hter, an average of 
2.6 mg. 

For comparison the amount of impurities in a few other common 
articles of food was determined, and it was found that 1 kg. of common 
sugar contained 65.8 mg. of impurities; another sample of white granu- 
lated sugar contained 242.5 mg. per kilogram, and 1 kg. of table salt 
contained 366.0 mg. of impurities. 

In case of 59 of the samples of dairy products examined, the impuri- 
ties were subjected to microscopic examination ; the author diatingntahAa 
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IfliMMeD tbe followinfr groups of imputities found in the samples, as 
firifepmt: (1) Litter: Sawdust, peat dust, straw, and chaff particles; (2) 
fhdijwrpnTtinlrn ; neither of these components War any evidence of hav- 
passed through the alimentary canal; (3) dung particles: Spores 
otmJP^obolus sp., fodder particles filled with mycelium and filamentous 
baeteim, epithelium cells, cow hairs, etc. ; (4) particles of straining cloth 
pr towels; and (5) particles originating from man, dyed and uudyed 
woelaii hairs, dyed cotton fibers, etc. 

AH samples examined contained mainly the particles belonging to 
group 1, but groups 2 and 4 were always represente<l ; gronp 3 was 
only conspicuous in a marked degree in 2 cases; and group 5 was 
present in 40 to 60 per cent of the samples. — p. w. woll. 

A simple method for determining fat in separator cream, M. 
Wbibull {K. landt. Akad. Handl. Tidakr., 35 {1896), pp. 370-379 ). — The 
author determines the solids in the cream by drying on powdered 
immioe stone (not to exceed 6 gr. xier 20 cc. pumice stone) for 2^ hours 
at 100° C., and calculates the fat content from the following formula: 

/= 1.1 <-9.6 

where /s=fat content, and < = total solids of the cream. The formula 
is basW on the tact that the solids-not-fat of cream is comparatively 
uniform, viz: 

^ ^ 100 -/ 

<— /+ xo. 

The value of the constant a varies with the different breeds of cows, 
and is assumed to be 8,7 in the formula for /given above. A table is 
constructed on the basis of this formula showing the fat contents of 
cream corresponding to total solids ranging from 17.7 to 42.1 per cent. 
If the cream to be tested is from breeds having a higher percentage of 
solids-not-fat than 8.7, the author recommends subtracting a certain 
fraction from the values given in the table, e. g., 0.8 per cent for cream 
from cows of the Ayrshire or Shorthorn breeds, whose milk contains 
9.4 per cent solids-not-fat (Konig). 

The author compared the results obtained by the use of the preced- 
ing formula with gravimetric analysis in case of 19 samples of separa- 
tor cream, and 8 samples of hand-skimmed cream, and also gives 21 
cream analyses made by others where both total solids and fat in the 
cream were determined. The maximum difference obtained by the 
airthor with separator cream was 0.6 per cent, and the average 0.32 
per cent, while hand-skimmed cream gave an average difference of 0.6 
per cent. Six of the latter samples were from sour cream. The aver- 
age diffo-ence for separator cream (23 analyses) was 0.27 per cent. 
The results show that the calculated fat content may differ more than 
2 per eeirt from the gravimetric analysis in case of hand-skimmed 
cseem which has soured before being sampled, and the method is 
thiwmfiTT not recommended for such cream. — ^F. w. woll. 
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Statistioa from fifty-two Wisoonslii Mparator crosmories, B. H. 

Fareington ( Wiseontin 8ta. Bui. 56, pp. 38 ). — ^This bnlletiQ is boMd 
on the result of visits to 52 creameries in different parts of the State. 
Observations relative to the equipment and general management of 
the creamery, the relation of the creamery to its patrons, efficiency of 
separators and varions operations in the process of butter making were 
made and samples of the skim milk, buttermilk, and butter were ana-’ 
lyzed at the station. The results of these observations are given in 
the text and tables. The summary of the analyses of the samples 
of butter taken from 52 creameries is as follows: 


Summary of analytes of SS aamplet of creamery butter. 



Water. 

Salt. 

Curd. 

Sam of the 
watei.saltf 
and curd. 

Butter 

fat. 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent, 

lliglieHt 

17.03 

4. 73 

2.45 

22.65 

87.50 

Lowest 

9. 18 

1.30 

.36 

12.50 

77.07 

Average 

12.77 

2.87 

1.28 

16.92 

88.08 


fow of these 6ani])leB contained an extremely high or low percentage of each 
of the couHtituents, as will be seen by an inspection of the summary of the preceding 
table. 

^^Tbo following statement shows the nnmber of samples coming within the range 
gi\ en in the percentages of the varions components : 

‘‘80 per cent of the samides contained between 10 and 14 per cent water. 

“75 per <*ent of the samples contained between 2 and 4 pt‘r cent salt. 

“80 per cent of the samples contained between 1 and 2 per cent curd. 

“69 per cent of the samples contained between 80 and 84 per cent fat. 

“60 per cent of the samples contained between 26 and 18 per cent water, salt, and 
curd. 

“The average of over 350 butter analyses made by the writer or under his imme- 
diate direction during the World^s Fair Dairy Test in 1893 was : Water 11.57, batter 
fat 84.70, salt 2.78, curd 0.95, and sum of the water, salt, and curd 15.3 per cent. 

“A butter maker who reports an ‘over-run' of more than 16 per cent is either 
incorporating an excessive quantity of water in the butter or his weights or tests of 
the milk are inaccurate." 

The ripening of cheese and the role of microbrganisms in the 
process, I. Shibokih (Selsh Khoz. Lyegov., 98 (1896), pp. 263-288 ). — 
This is quite an extensive resume of the work done on this subject by 
Diiclaux, Freudenreich, Adametz, Lloyd, and others, with an account of 
some additional investigations by the author. 

Amalyses given by Dnclaux indicate that the most characteristic 
change which takes place in the chemical composition of cheese in 
ripening is the conversion of nearly one-half of the casein into nitroge- 
nous substances soluble in water. 

In old cheese a still larger portion of casein is converted into soluble 
nitrogenous substances, among which are found a considerable amount 
of ammonia and other products of an advanced stage of decomposition. 
In brief it may be said that the process of ripening cheese rednoes 
itself to a decomposition of the casein. 
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XhtolMix and his followers ascribe the chief importance in Ibe process 
to the peptonizing bacteria in general and to the representatives of the 
genus Tyrothrix in particnlar; i. e., to bacteria which liquefy gelatin. 

iFreudenreich has been led to conclude that the gelatin liquefying 
bacteria (Tyrothrices, etc.) occur in cheese and milk in but small num- 
bers; if added to cheese in great quantities they rapidly disappear 
except when introduced as spores. In the latter case they live in the 
cheese considerably longer but do not multiply. Admitting that the 
Tyrothrices play an important part in the ripening of cheese, it will be 
necessary, Freudenreich <x)n tends, to assume that they exist in the curd 
soon after coagulation and secrete a diastase which induces the ripening 
of the cheese. But since the Tyrothrices occur in milk and cheese in 
but limited numbers, he believes it improbable that they could secrete 
the diastase in a quantity sufficient to transform the whole mass of the 
cheese. While the bacteria liquefying gelatin disappear from the 
cheese very rapidly, even when introduced artificially in very great 
numbers, the lactic acid bacteria multiply in the cheese in enormous 
quantities. In consideration of this, Freudenreich thinks it probable 
that the lactic acid bacteria play the chief, if not the exclusive, r61e in 
the ripening of at least Emmentbaler cheese; in soft cheeses, Oidium 
laetis and some other fungi cooperate with the lactic bacteria. 

Adametz claims to have discovered a bacillus in Emmentbaler cheese 
possessing at first the properties of peptonizing bacteria and later those 
of a lactic ferment. 

The author took up the study of the problem in question by preparing 
in milk pure cultures of some peptonizing bacteria as well as of lactic 
bacteria and then investigating by means of chemical analysis the 
changes which took place in the milk in the course of the development 
of the microorganisms in it. The change in the composition of the milk 
was studied as to (1) the quantity of the casein of the milk converted 
into a soluble form ; (2) the amount of ammonia formed in the cultures, 
and (3) the amount and kind of fatty acids produced by the micro- 
organisms. 

With reference to the first point, it was found that while the pepton- 
izing bacteria converted during the first 15 days of their culture almost 
all of the casein of the milk into proteids soluble in water and the 
remainder into products of decomposition, the lactic bacteria did not 
alter in the slightest the amount of nitrogen in the soluble protein 
matter after 30 days of culture. In other words, while the bacteria of 
the former group acted very energetically on the casein, those of the 
latter group did not affbct it at all. The fungus Otditm laetis was also 
found very active in changing the casein, although in a lesser degree 
than the peptonizing bacteria. 

Further, the author found in the cultures of Oidium laetis less 
ammonia than in those of the peptonizing bacteria, and none whatever 
in the cultures of the lactic bacillus. 
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Finally, on comparing the nature of the fatty aoida formed inttiMIM 
(the author experimented with the hard Gruyfere and the soft BrietfiMan) 
and those produced by the bacteria in pure cultures, he found tkilt Ae 
mixture of the volatile acids caused by the bacilli not liquefyiilg g(da- 
tin did not correspond to those which are formed either in the handwr 
in the soft cheese. On the contrary, the volatile acids produced by 
l>eptonizing bacilli were found to be very similar to the mixture df fbeee' 
acids produced in the ripening of the Gruyfere. cheese. And, iaeiiy, 
great similarity was observed between the volatile acids of the soft 
Brie cheese and those produced by the fungus Oidium lactis. 

Thus all three lines of investigation pursued by the author lead to 
the conclusion that the bacteria of lactic fermentation, though present 
in the milk and cheese in very great numbers, do not induce the changes 
in the casein in the process of lipening, and if they exert any influenoe 
at all it is only indirect, since these bacteria do not dissolve casein, do 
not give off ammonia, and do not form the volatile acids characteristic of 
ripened cheese. The peptonizing bacteria and the fungus Oidium laetUf 
on the other hand, iiroduce all the changes of casein which take place 
in the ripening of cheese; th y yield soluble proteids and decomimse 
albuminous compounds with the formation of ammonia and volatile 
acids corresponding to those occurring in cheese. 

It is i)ointed out that the peptonizing bacteria would appear from the 
foregoing to play an exclusive part in the ripening of cheese, but such 
a conclusion would overlook the imiiortant fact established by the 
analyses of Bodzinsky, namely, that there is in cheese only a small 
quantity of peptone which is not precipitated by ammonium sulphate. 
In opposition to this fact the author found while investigating the 
nature of the soluble albuminous bodies in pure cultures of peptonizing 
bacteria that, under the influence of these microorganisms, the casein 
is converted almost entirely into peptone. In view of these oxiposing 
facts the author concludes that the joint action of the peptonizing bac- 
teria and the la(*tic acid bacteria must be considered as essential to the 
ripening of cheese, and that this should serve as the starting point for 
future investigations of the process. The lactic acid bacteria are 
not capable of inducing this process, while the peptonizing bacteria, 
when they multiply without any check, carry on the decomposition too 
energetically and to an undesirable extent; but in the presence of 
lactic bacteria, which in a measure restrict and regulate the develop- 
ment and the activity of the peptonizing bacteria, the joint efforts of 
all these microorganisms give the desired result. 

From this point of view the chief care in the production of cheese 
should be that both the peptonizing aiid the lactic bacteria aro in the 
curd, and that the proper conditions for their life activity are provided* 
But the peptonizing bacteria, especially Bacillus subtilis^ axe very 
widely distributed and multiply with extreme ease; therefore ftom a 
practical standpoint no provision need be made for their presence and 
attention should be confined to the lactic bacteria. 
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Having defined the x^art whicli the peptonizing bacteria play in the 
ripening of oheeae, the question still remains unsettled whether these 
bacteria which are, according to Freudenreich, present in hard cheese 
in small nnmbers, act as such in the process of ripening or by means 
of a diastase secreted by them at the beginning of the process. The 
author states that experiments made by him have shown that the dias- 
tase in question, named by Duclaux casease, acts just as energetically 
in the absence of the bacteria by which it is secreted Jis in their pres- 
ence. From this it would follow that if casease is a factor in the ripen- 
ing of cheese it would have to be present only in a small quantity.— -P. 
FIREMAN. 

On the ripening of cheese, O. Jensen {Tidsakr.for FysiTc og Kemi, 
2{iS97)^pp. 92-114; dbg. in Centbl. agr. Ohem.^ 26, No, 10, p. 707 ), — 
The author claims that in the ripening of cheese the caseinous matter is 
partially peptonized and rendered soluble by means of an enzym, casease, 
very similar to trypsin ; that the microorganisms typical of cheese “fer- 
mentation” are more indirect than direct in their action; and that the 
cheese “fermentation” is probably not to be regarded as a true fermen- 
tation. He reports some experiments in ripening cheese with the aid 
of trypsin, as casease can not easily be obtained in large quantities. 
Experimental cheeses were made with skim milk pasteurized and unpas- 
teurized. Into half the curd 20 cc. of pancreas was kneaded before 
putting to press. Ether was added to prevent the action of bacteria. 
It was found by analysis that the cheese made with pancreas contained 
nearly 50 per cent more soluble nitrogen than cheese made without the 
addition of pancreas. 

Other experiments were made on a large scale at an estate. For 
several successive days 2 cheeses were made with the addition of pan- 
creas (J liter and J liter per cheese) and 2 without. The cheese made 
with pancreas had the appearance of being much fatter than the 
control cheese. Analysis showed the following with reference to the 
nitrogen: 

Soluble nitrogen in cured cheese. 



I Cheese made without 

Cheese made with 


pancreas 

pancreas. 




With 

With 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

^ liter of 

1 liter of 




pancreas. 

pancreas. 

Soluble nitrogen : 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Total 

82. 27 

84 05 

40.42 

47.65 

Aa proteids 

12. 68 

14 62 

20.63* 

25.13 

As ammonia-firee decomposition products 

16 10 

15 75 

16.66 

19.19 

As ammonia 

3. 89 

8.68 

3. 13 

8.83 


It is evident tbe.t the addition of pancreas increased the peptonizing 
in proportion to the amount of pancreas added. The total amonnt of 
soluble nitrogen was also increased, while the ammonia was slightly 
decreased. It was demonstrated that the soluble protein consisted, in 
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part at least, of peptone. The ammonia free decomposition prodnctp 
contained only a small proportion of amido acids. 

The KottstorflFer saponiflcation equivalent of the fat was 207.6 fair 
cheese No. 1 and 204.9 for No. 4 (made with i liter of pancreas), while 
for butter fat it averaged 227. The conclusion is that the cheese fat 
contains other substances besides butter fat, namely cholesterin, ete. 
There was nothing shown by the fat to indicate that the pancreas had* 
had an especially unfavorable action upon the fat of the cheese. 

The fungus flora of mUk and its relation to the ripening of 
cheese, E. Baieb {Milch Ztg.^ 26 (1897), Non. 12, pp. 177-779; 13, pp. 
193, 19d).—A number of studies were made of milk with the aid of 
‘‘ mixed sterilization”— antiseptics and heat. The most striking result 
was that the separate samples in the 3 experiments contained the same 
kinds of bacteria. Experiments with 15 mixtures of these bacteria 
in sterilized milk showed that only a few kinds could produce a strong 
varying aroma under these conditions of artiticial symbiosis. The author 
believes certain relative proportions of the different kinds of bacteria 
are essential, and that the ripening process of a given kind of cheese is 
not due to a single kind of bacteria, or to an accidental condition of 
affairs. He predicts that the ripening process in general will come to 
be regarded as the product of the dormant energy” of the milk (/. e. 
the mi<TO(irganisms) and the energy (especially tem]i)erature) applied 
in the process of making. 

New trials of the Thistle milking machine, Writzel-Langen (Milch Ztg,, 28 
(1897)^ No. 22y pp. SS8, Repoi ts very favorable results. The eows aeoiistom them- 

seh es to the new method of niilkiug quite leadily and are milked dry. Thirty-five 
cov 8 ar(‘ milked in 40 minutes. The maehine was found m every way satisfactory. 

Examination of the fat content of the milk of Kildebrond cows, L. Han- 
sen ( UgcHlr. Landm.j 42 (1897), pp. 220-222). 

On the richness of milk in mineral and earthy phosphates, L. yAiTDTN(j77n. 
Imi. Paatcur, 11 ( 1897), No G, pp 541-544). 

Preservation of milk by freezing, L, OitANDEAU (Jour. Aqr. Prat.y 61 (1897), II, 
No. 27, pp. 44-iG). 

The pasteurization of skim milk as a protection against the spread of tuber- 
culosis (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 21, pp. 826-S28). 

Bacteriological investigations on kephir, E. von Freudenkeicii (Centbl. Baht, 
u. Par., 2. Abi , S (1897), No. 2; aha. in Milch Zig., 26 (1897), No. 22, pp. 340, 341). 

Experiments on the effect of the food on the quality of butter, V. V. F. 
1 ^^1KRSEN (Malkeritid., 1897, No. 12-14; aba. in Milch Zig., 20 (1897), Noa. 19, pp. 291- 
"293; 20, pp. 308-310). 

Failure of butter to '‘come” (Aba. in Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 22, p, 343).-^kitcx 
feeding moldy clover hay the cream ibamed in the chum and no Imtter could be 
obtained. 

Cheese making in American factories (Jour. Bd. Agr. [/.owdow], 4 (1897), I, pp. 
33-36). 

Cattle raising and dairying, V. P. TtAVAJd^ (Lektzii po molochirmoui Ehozyaaatrou 
akotovodatvoii, 1896. Bevt&uwd in Trudi Imp. Voln. Boon. Obah. [Arh. K. freien iikon. 
Gea.'], 1897, 1, No. 2, p 316 ). — An address delivered at the dairy school in Endomonovo. 

Dairy farming; H. J. Patterson (Maryland 8ia, Bui. 47, pp, 74-85).— is a pop- 
ular bulletin on the subject, the matter being originally read at a Maryland farmers 
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etoireotlon in i899« It treat* of tiM adTantagee of keeping good cow* orer ordinary 
etoek; the profit* f^m dairyings illnstratiiig this by the record of a herd of 11 cow* 
on a form near the station ; the care and feeding of cow* with suggested rations ; the 
advantages and obetaclee confronting the farmers of central Maryland embarking in 
the creamery business; establishing coiiperative creameries; prices paid for milk, 
and dairy literature. 

Ihe principal disadvantages which we encounter are in the quality of animals at 
oiy^ disposal and the limited supply of good and cheap food on most farms. The pas- 
tures of the farms are too fhll of weeds and garlic, which are detrimental to a good 
quality of milk and butter. These are disadvantages, of coarse, w hich time and care 
can overcome, but they exist with ns and would have to he enoounteied at the start. 

the dairy business, as with all industries, there is always room for first-class 
products, and whenever and wherever they are produced they will be sought after 
and bring success to the community that produces them. . . . 

Thongh it may not seem expedient to establish a creamery for the production of 
butter, would it not be well for a community like this to start a milk and cream 
business, modeled after the best points in the plans of the Abbots of Philadelphia 
and the Copenhagen maiket of Denmaik?’' 

Codperative dairying in Ireland (Jour. Hoy. Ayr. Soc, England, S. aer., 8 (1897), 
II, pp. 340-S44). 

Dairying in the Swiss lowlands, A. Krakmkr (Die Landwirtachaft %m aihwetzer- 
taohen Flaehlande. Frauenfeld: J. Buher; aha. tn MilthZiy., 2G (1SU7), Xoa. 22, pp. SS7, 
838; 23, pp. 353-356). 

Progress of dairying in Sweden (Jour. lid. Ayr. [London'], 4 (1897), /, pp. 62, 63), 
Sztraots from the annual report for 1896 of the experiment station and 
school for dairying at Kleinhof-Tapiau (Milch Zty., 26 (1897), Xo. 21, pp. 328, 329), 
Our imports of dairy produce (Jour. lid. Ayr. [London], 4 (1807), I, pp. 14-26), 
The milk trade of Berlin (Milch Zty., ?o (1897), Xo. 22, p. 342), 

Dairy schools, R. A. Pearson ( V. S, Dept Ayr., Bureau of Animal Jnduatrg liul, 
17, pp, S8,fiya. 2, pla. 4 ). — This bulletin describes the development of dairy instruc- 
tions, the imrjiose of dairy schools, then methods, equipment, and advantages; and 
an appendix hhows the facilities tor instiuctiou in dallying now ofiered in the sev- 
eral States. 


VETEBINABT SCIENCE AND PBACTICE. 

Sheep scab, 0. V, Gillette {Colorado Sta, Bui, 38, pp, 
fig, 1 ), — This paper, it is stated, is to be considered a report of progress 
rather than a report of work finished. The mite Pnoroptes communis, 
the symptoms of the disease, its manner of spreading, and numerous 
experiments with some 25 dips are popularly described. Experiments 
were performed by dipping sheep and also with the mites themselves in 
the laboratory. What is known as the California dip, the potassium 
sulphid dip, the Cooper dip, the black leaf dip, the ‘^Skabcura” dip, 
the Zenoleum ’’ dip, the Chloro-naphtholeum dip, and Quibell’s liquid 
dip were tried both upon the sheep and in the laboratory. The Fort 
Collins lime-sulphur dip was tried upon the sheep only. The sulpho- 
iiaphthol dip, the Qiiibell dry dip, the carbolic acid, the arsenite of ^oda 
dip, the Australian dip, the copperas dip, flour of sulphur (dry), flour of 
sulphur ill water, the GurtLs dip, milk of lime, tobacco decoction, car- 
bolic acid and corrosive sublimate, kerosene emulsion, kerosene, alcohol, 
and whale oil soap were employed in the laboratory only. Nearly all of 
7292— No. 3 7 
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the last, with the exception of sulpho-naphthol, gave but poor results in 
the strengths employed and in the time for which the mite was exposed. 
Tfhe Fort Collins lime and sulphur dip (lime 11 lbs., sulphur 33 IbS., 
water 100 gal.) seems to have given fair results. The California dip 
(sulphur 100 lbs., lime 25 lbs., water to make 100 gal.) proved equally 
good, as did also the potassium sulphid dip (sulphur 60 lbs., sal soda 9 
lbs., boiled together and diluted to make 200 gal). Cooper’s dip is less 
favorably reported. The black leaf dip, used in the strength of 1 to 
600, is similarly reported, but used in strengths of 1 to 200 it seemed 
to give good results. Experiments Avere also made with the eggs and 
with the mites to determine the effect of exposure. As a result, it was 
found that both readily succumbed to low temperatures, from which it 
follows that infection ean not be carried overwinter by the mites or eggs 
in the ground or buildings and that it is improbable that either mites 
or eggs will live at any time of the year for more than a very few weeks 
unless upon some animal which may serve as food. 

Experiments on the effect ot* dipping on the growth of the sheep 
showed that there was a loss of about three fourths of a pound per 
fiheep during the week following the dii)ping; but this loss will depend 
largely upon the degree of cold and the manner in which the sheep are 
subsequently handled. It must be taken into account in calculating 
the cost of dipping if made shortly before the animals are sold. 

The author tliinks the claims made that certain patent dips have 
some beneficial tonic effect are not to be trusted. Under the head of 
general directions for preventing and curing the scab, it is recommended 
that newly purchased lambs or sheep coming from a locality where the 
seal) is known to be present ought to be dipped at least once, or better, 
twice. There is no certainty of killing all the insc^cts with even the best 
dii) after 2 dipiiings 14 days ajiart, esjiecially if put back into the old 
yards. Further, those eniiiloying the lime and sulphur dips are warned 
not to use more than 1 lb. of lime to 4 lbs. of sulphur, as it is the excess- 
ive lime Avhich injures the wool. 

Abortion in domesticated animals^ C. F. Daavson {Reprint from 
Jour, Comp, Med, 1897^ Feb,y Mar,^ and Apr.j i}p, f T), — The autlior briefly 
passes somewhat critically over the literature on the subje(*t of abor- 
tion, bringing out the fact that it teems Avith contradictory statements 
both from members of the veterinary profession and from laymen. No 
data jiroving that abortion occurs through sympathy is found, though it 
seems imssible that the nervous system might receive such a shock as 
to produce it. 

Abortion resulting from kicks, blows, disgusting sights, odors, etc., 
is classed as due to external causes, and it is stated that there may be 
sporadic abortion from internal or systematic causes. Thus a severe lung 
^disease, limiting the resjuratory area, causes an imperfect oxygenation 
<of file blood. A badly ventilated stable, containing many animals, 
'might, by reason of the accumulation of carbon dioxid and other poison- 
iOUS.exbaJHtions, be the cause of abortion. Other causes are noted, and 
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the theory is advanced that sporadic abortion may be due to a bacterial 
parasite. Experiments are cited showing that an injection of matter 
obtained from the genital passages of aborting animals or of cultures 
made from such matter will produce abortion. The bacillus isolated in 
cultures from vaginal secretions of aborting animals when injected into 
rabbits produces death, the disease simulating hog cholera, though in 
bogs it causes nothing more than a temporary anorexia. Dr. Theobald 
Smith, who made the cultures and the injections, believes that the 
organism is closely related to the bacillus of hog cholera. 

The author’s method of collecting the vaginal secretions for cultures 
is described, and the fact noted that the flora of the bovine vagina seems 
to be very extensive, but api)ears to be limited to some extent by the 
number of species swallowed by the auimal with its food. 

Bovine tuberculosis in Indiana, A. W. Bitting {Indiana iSfa. Bui. 
OS^pp. 99-11(1, pJ8. 2, dgm. 1). — In this bulletin the author discusses in a 
popular way the prevalence of tuberculosis in man and animals, its 
contagiousness, the bacillus producing it, predisposing causes, the effect 
of the disease upon the body, the symptoms, and treatment by tuber- 
culin. Under the last heading temperatures are given for i\ animals 
tested by the author, work by Law ^ with tuberculin upon healthy ani- 
mals is referred to, and mention is made of the experiment of Bang* in 
changing a diseased herd into a healthy one without slaughtering all dis- 
eased jinimals. Precautionary measures against the disease are noted 
at length and the necessity for thorough inspection is emphasized. 

Splenetic or Texas cattle fever, E. P. Niles {Virginia liuLhl^pp. 19-^6). — 
This bulletin briefly describes the nature, method of infection, symptoms, pathology, 
and treatment of Texas fe^e^, AMtli a list of the eounties in Virginia quarantined 
against it. Treatment ^^ith <iuinin and jHirgatives is advised and stienuoiis efforts 
to avoid the i»rescnee of cattle infested with ticks are insisted upon. TheCiovei- 
nor’s proclamation in regaid to quarantines in the State, the rules and regulations of 
the Hoard of Control, and the Virginia law in regard to quarantine are quoted. 

lufectioua abortion in cattle, B. Ba.n<» {Ugeskr, Landin., 41 {1896)^ pp. 

Tuberculosis and the tuberculin test, J. King (Jour. lioi). Agr. Soc. England^ S. eer., 
8 {1897)j Il,pp,810^.1i4 ). — A report on test experiments, etc. Among other things 
it is noted that in the eit> of Manchester in I8i4 theie eie 72 care isses condemned 
as unfit for food; m 1895 there wore 98, and in 1896, 108. The figures show the 
pr<*valeneo of the disease. In most cases the earrasses were ot animals slaughtered 
as apparently healthy, but later found to he generally affected. An examination of 
308 head of cattle, embracing cows, heifers, bullocks, bulls, and calves, showed 
27.63 per cent affected and 3.76 per cent unfit for food. The jicrcimtages of the 
diflerciit au inals affected wore cows 41, hulls 25, heifers 21.77, and bullocks 16. Of 
the animals found unfit for food 6.55 per cent were cows and 2.42 per cent heifers. 

Bovine tuberculoeis, J. Stew akt (Agr. Gaz, Neic South JFales, 8 (1897)^ Xo. 4, pp. 
So6-259). — Treats of its introduction, progress, and dissemination in New South 
Wales, and advises quarantine measures. 

Practical methods of demonstrating tubercle baoilli, VV. N. Sukuman (Amer. 
Monthly Micros. Jour., n. ser., 18 (1897) y No. 8,pp. 92-91). 


‘ New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 82 (E. S. R., 6, p. 23). 
^Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bnl, 41 (E. S. R., 8, p. 624). 
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iStiology of dyMoalsery, W. Jaitowhxx iCenthh Baht u. Par,, 1, Aht, tl {lB97)f 
No, 3,pp. 88-^100, 151'-158, 194--B03, ; aho, in Jovr, Roif, Micros, Soe, 

1897, No, S, pp, SS9, 240), — Ab tbe leault of a review of 84 works on the subject of 
dyseutery, it is concluded that it is caused by a cooperation of several parasites! 
Two forms of the disease are distinguished, (1) the ordinary form due to associated 
bacteria; and (2) the tropical, which is probably caused by the cooperation of an 
Amccba and bacteria. 

Paraaitologioal notes, 11. (Ialu-Valkrio {Moderno zooiaiaro, 1897 ; aha, in CeniU, 
Bal't, u. Par,, 1. Aht,^ 21 {1897)y No. 17-18, pp. 679). — The geographical distribu- 
tion of some Italian species of parasites is discovered. The following are note 1 : 
Aotiomifcea lacerUv from the liver of Laverfa agiUs, Cgsiicerousfasciolarisftomthtintcs- 
tines of Acciptiter niaus or Faico Hnnuiculus, Bothrioeephalus n. sp. from the intestine 
of Squalius earedanua, IJeieraoia papiUoaa from the intestines of Phaaianna varsxcotor 
and P.cholvhicua, Trichorephtlna uodoaua from the intestines of Mua muaculna, Trioho- 
aoma longicolh in the serous membrane of the ingluvies of Phaaianua versicolor and 
1*. cholehicuaf Filaria lohiato papilloaa larvm from the vessels of the tongue of an ox, 
and Sarcoptea m ut ana from Phaaianua versicolor . 

How the bacterial orgauisma are studied, J. E. Lamb {Amer, Monthly Micros, 
Jour., n. avr,, 18 {1897), No. G, pp. 184-188). — The technique of the subject. 

Departmental committee on swine fever (Jour. Roy. Agr. Soo. England, 3. aer.,8 
(1897), 1 1, pp. 867-871). — From their investigations the committee has concluded 
that pneiinionia of the ]»ig is sporadic and not contagious or epizootic; that swine 
erysipelas is not <'oninion in the acute or contagions form in England; and that there 
is no epi/oiitic disease of swine, except swine fever, in any part of the United King- 
dom that leqiiires to he d<*alt with under the act of Parliament for 1894 relating to 
disi'ases of animals. 

Chicken cholera in Australia, 0. J. Pound (Report relating to the microbes of 
chi< ken cholera. Queenaland, Auairaha, 1897, jpp. 22, figs. J; aha. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. 
[London], 1897, No. S, p.24fJ ). — The discovery of the disease in Australia is reported. 

Rational horse shoeing, K. 1. Kalning (duchenie o Ratzionalnof korkye loah adel. 
Kaaan, 1896, figs. 1 il. Reviewed in Trudi Imj). Voln. Kcon.Ohah. [Arh, K. freien iikon. 
dea.], 1897, 1, No. 2,pp. 813, 314), 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Summary of mochanical tests on thirty-two species of Ameri* 
can woods, B. E. 1'ernow ( U, aS. Dept. Agr.., Dirinton of Forestry 
Vir. /.A, pp. 11, (tgms. 7?).— A summary is given of the results of mechan- 
ical tests conducted under the supervision of J. B, dohnson on timber 
from 7 species of pine, 10 of oak, 7 of hickory, 2 of elm, 2 of ash, and 1 
each of bald cypress, white cedar, Dougflas spruce, and sweet gum. 

In addition to the regular series of tests a number of special investi- 
gations were undertaken which are reported upon at more or less 
length. Many of the special tests were inconclusive and are to be 
reported upon in detail in a future ])ublication. Among the experi- 
ments in which ap])arently definite results were obtained was the bleed- 
ing of long-leaf pine, which has already been reported^ The effect of 
moisture on wood after seasoning was investigated, and the results 
seemed to indicate that no material difference in strength exists, so 
that it would he immaterial whether a given moisture condition was 
acquired by drying or by reabsorption after having been fully sea- 

J r. S. Dept. Agr., Division ot Forestry Bui. 8 (E. 8. R., 5, p. 96). 
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soned. The of hot-air treatment in drjr kilns was studied, and 
contrary to common opinion the results show that it has no detri- 
mental effect. Different processes which apply high temperatme and 
pressure to increase durability and strength of wood were investigated, 
and it was found that the claims as to eil'ective chemical changes were 
unfounded, and as to strength the effect was either negative or injurious. 
The effect of immersion of timber as influencing its strength beyond 
the simple moisture effect was tested, and so far as the results go it was 
liroved that the material was 2)ractical1y unaflbeted by immersion for 
periods of as much as 0 months’ duration. 

Clearing land, F, A. Httntlev ( Washington Sta. Bui. 28, pp. 17, 
figs. 4). — An account is given of the inotbods pursued and the results 
obtained in the clearing of a tract of land for experimental puri) 08 es 
at the Puyallup Substation. 

‘'No Rtanding timber excepting a limited amount of young or second growth 
occupied the giouud when the clearing was begun. Logs weieiii gieat abundance, 
but were of little or no ^ alue by roasou of kuotty growths oi partial deoa> . The 
oiigiual foiest consisted \ery largely of fir on the dry < lay soil anil cedar in the moist 
locations. There were a limitc’d number of stumps of ash, maple, aud aldei, but 
these being of the deciduous class were found advanced in decay, and weic* easily 
taken out. The scanty second growth of alder and shiubbery added nothing of 
importance to general expenses.^’ 

The moat troublesome i^roblem connected with this work was the 
removal of the stumps, and blasting was adopted as the most prac- 
tical means of accoinplisliing this, giant powder and Jiidson powder 
being the explosives used. A detailed description is given of the tools 
employed and the methods used in laying the blasts. The average 
expense per stump was a little less than 77 cts. The average cost per 
acre of clearing was $101.71. 

Irrigation in South Dakota; plat work with forage crops, etc., J. H. Shepaud 
and E. C. Chilcoti (South Dahota Sta, UuL 52j pp, 1-22^ 21 ^ , l ? ypl 8 . 7 ). — A diHcnssion 
on irrigation m Hontli Dakota aud a report on experiments conducted to deteniniie 
the efiect of artesian well water upon vegetation. Forty plats of various image 
crops w cro irrigated, and the rc^sults seemed to show that tlie water and its salts aie 
hi neficial. An analysis of the water is gnen. 

The application of wind as motive power, T. La Corn ( Ugenkr, Landm.f 41 { tS96)j 
pp. 424^-426), 

Trials of agricultural machinery conducted at the eighteenth general Swedish 
agricultural fair at Malmo, 1896, S. Rhodin (liedoqoreUe for den sartflilda redsKap- 
spr fivnyen till 18da AUmdnna Svenela Landthrukombtet i Malmo, Lund^ 1S9G^ pp, 107 j 
Jigs ‘ss). 

Testa of American double and single plows, F. Bokelmaxn ( Tidsnlr, Landokon,, 

(1896), pp. 513^47). 

Cold storage for farm products, G. L. Clemknck (Agr. Masaachuaetis, 1896, pp, 
216-236 ), — A pojmlar article on cold storage ou tlie farm and the coiistrin^tiou aud 
management of cold-storage houses for farmers* uses. 

Silos and silage, E. C. Chilcutt {South Dakota Sta, Jiul, ol,pp, 10-32, figa, 3 ), — 
A popular article on the use of silos, the ways to build them, aud their cost. The 
construotion of the station silo is described in delail. Several figiiies are given to 
explain details of construotion. 
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Report on road making, A. W. Campbell {RpU ProeiHcial Imtruotur {n Road 
Making, Ontario, 1896, pp, 80, pU. 8,Jiga» 3), — This report is divided into 3 ports, conn- 
try roads, town streets, and an appendix nieludinj? miscellaneous reports, road 
laws, etc. The topics treat«»d under the head of country roads are statute and con- 
vict labor, existing roads, road metal, rolling country roads, drainage of macadam 
roads, dimensions of country roads, crowning the road, hills, embankments and 
cuttings, location of roads, repair and maintmianee, road machinery, bridges and 
cuherts, wagon tires, instruction for xiathmasters, snow obstructions, artistic treats 
ment of roads, and development of roads in Ontario. Under the head of town 
strei'ts the subjects discussed aie street improvement, choice of pavements, macad- 
amized town streets, and form of specification for macadam streets. The plates show 
t.\]>ieal examples of good an<l badly managed rosids, bridges, and road machinery. 


STATISTICS. 

Local taxation as affecting farms (U. S. Dept. Apr., IHvision of 
fStatistics Cire. pp. 16). — Investigations were made by this Depart- 
ment for the purpose of studying the possible effect of assessing culti- 
vated and uiK'ultivated lauds alike. Special agents of the Department 
visited 1,114 selected farms in the extreme eastern and western sections 
of l!^ew York and obtained from ‘Hbe owner of each farm his personal 
estimate of the market value of his entiie visible property, separating 
the buildings from the land and also separating from the actual value 
of the land in its iirimitive form the value given to it by cultivation.’^ 
The statistics thus secuired are tabulated and discussed. The uiiim- 
l)roved value of tliese farms is shown to be about 40 per cent of the 
im])roved value. Similar data obtained from Massachusetts show the 
uiiimpioved value of land in cities to be about 58 j>er cent of its 
improved value. It is thus evident that if taxes weie assessed on land 
at its unimproved value — its value witliout buildings, fences, drains, or 
cultivation — great advantage would accrue to the farmer. 

Eighth Annual Report of Alabama College Station, 1895 {Alabama College Sta. 
llpt. ISOo, pp. ,iJ), — A tiiiaiK'ial icport is gneu fur the liscal year ending .lime 30, 
1895, together with biief rei»oit8 by the heads of doparLiiieiits on the work of the 
yt‘ar, and an index of the biillrtins and r(*]»oit of the station jniblished duiiug 1895. 

Ninth Animal Report of Colorado Station, 1896 ( Colorado Sia. Jlpt, 7.9.%, pp. 
80-101). — A finain ial leport is gi\en for the lisc.il year ending .June 30, 1896, an<l a 
ihseussion by the <lirector on the gen<*ral management and ])resent status of the sta- 
tion and substations, outlining work of the year, and giving a list of all bulletins 
audrepoits published by the station. Reports by the agricultural, horticultural, 
chemical, entomological, and meteorological and irrigation t-eetious and of the super- 
intendents of the San Luis Valley, Arkansas Valley, and Rainbelt suhstations, parts 
of which appear el8(‘where, are also given. 

Annual Report of Florida Station, 1896 {Florida 8ta. Jipf. 1896, pp. PJ).— This 
includes the re 2 >ort 8 of the director and heads of deihirtments at the home station 
and of the superintendents at J)e Fuuiak and Myers substations on the work of the 
year, parts of which api>ear elsewhere, and a liuam ial statement for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896. 

The farmers’ interest in finance ( U. S. Dept. Agr.. Division of Statistics Cire. 3, pp. 
lo, map 1, dgm, 1). — This giN es tabular data compiled largely from the Eleventh Cen- 
sus report showing the ]»opulation, edneatioii, wealth, etc., of the States voting at 
the last Presidential election tor the inaintenniK'e of the present gold standard and 
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these voting for the coinage of silver. Tables and diagrams are also given show- 
ing the gold value of com, hay, wheat, and silver for the years 1868-^5, and a dis- 
cussion IS given of the causes affecting the fluctuation of agricultural prices and on 
the relationship between the prices of wheat and silver. 

Cereal crops of 1896 ( U, 8, Depi, Agr., Division of Statislics Circ, 0, pp, IS). — 
report upon the ^Cereal crops of 1896,’ covering the quality and distribution of the 
corn, wheat, and oats gi'own in the United States during the past year, returns from 
elevator and mill correspondents, also an estimate of the wheat crop of the world 
and a report from the European agent upon the general farm conditions prevailing 
throughout the East.” 

The cotton crop of 1896 (T. S, Dept Agi\, Division of Statistics Circ, 7, pp, rf).— 
Estimated crop and movement by States and Territories and the comparative mill 
purchases, etc., for 6 months, 189r)-’96, and 1896~’97. 

Crop report for May, 1897 (U, 8, Dept ^igr.y Division of Statistics, Rpt 148, n, 
ser,,pp, 4), — A report showing the condition of winter grains and spring pasture and 
meadows and the progr<'SS of spring plowing and <‘otton plant lug, with the con tern* 
plated acreage of cotton. The report of the European agent is given. 

Crop report for June, 1897 ( U, 8, Dept Agr., Division of Staiistivu, Upi, 149, n, 
sir,, pp, 4), — (irop conditions for the month, with notes on foreign agriculture and a 
report by the European agent. 

Crop report for July, 1897 {V, 8, Dept Agr., Division of Statistics, Rpt. loG, n. 
sev.,pp. S). — Keports on the condition of field crops, ith comparison of similar data 
for previous >ears and tables showing acreage and condition of growing ciops, 
July 1, 1897. 

Michigan crop report, May, 1897 {No. 18/, pp. 1-4) — The condition of the crops 
and the amoniit of wheat marketed since August 1, 1896, are gi\ en. 

Pioceedinga of the tenth annual convention of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Expeiiment Stations {IJ. 8. Dept. Agr , Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Rnl. 41, pp, 118). —This gives the proce<ulings of the convention held at 
Washiugicn, D. C., Noveiub<T 10-12, 1896. In addition to the geneial business and 
discussions, the follow ing papers are given : ^^Agricultural education,” J. Hunnlton ; 
^^What should he taught iu our colleges of agiiciilturo,” U. T. Fairchild, H. 11. 
Gotidcll, H. J. A\ aters, aud H. C. White; ^‘Tlie exodus fiom the Farm; wliat are its 
caiis<*8 and what can the colleges of agriculture do to nouiish a hearty sontiiiicnt for 
lural life,” 1. W Itoherts and Ji. Davenport; “Cheiuistiy for technical and prai tical 
students,” H. A. Huston; “Should milk be sold on the basis of quality E. B. Vor- 
hees; “ How shall selling milk on the basis of quality bo accomplished in the retail 
tiadcf” (\ F. Gcoigcsou; ‘^What is the most iirofitahle w'ay to disjiose of skim 
milk?” J. L. Hills; “ Vcg<*tablo ph,\siology iu agricultural colleges,” G. E. Stone; 
‘^Lahoiatory w ork in liortn-ulture,” E. S, Goff; Systems of record keei>ing in exjiei i- 
mental horti<*uItuie,” E. 0. Corbett; ‘^Education iu mechanical engineering and m 
the mechanic arts,” K. H. Thurston; and '^Engineering experiment stations,” W. S. 
Aldrich. An aci ount of the convention has already been given (E. S. R., 8, p. 541). 

Crops and live stock iu Ontario {Ontario Bureau of Industries Bui. Gl, 2>P> 8). — 
Data for temperature and precipitation and information concerning the condition of 
crops, live stock, etc., are summarized from returns received from ovei 500 oorre- 
s^mudents throughout Canada under date of May 1, 1897. 

Guide to the Central Experimental Farm [Ottawa, Canada] {1897, pp, 14, 
map /). — A guide for 1897, with a plan showing the location of the buildings with 
particulars of the arraiigemont of different crops and experimental plats. 

Exports of cotton from Egypt, F. H. Hitchcock ( Ih 8, Dept. A^r,, Office of 
Expieriment iStations Bui, 48, pp. 89-54). — Statistical information concerning the 
quantity, value, and average export price of cotton exported from Egypt from 1874 
to 1895 ; the quantities and values of cotton shipped from Egypt to various countries, 
including the United States, during recent j ears, and tlie quantity of cotton imported 
into the United States from the primdpal sources of supply during the fiscal yean 
1875 to 1896. 
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Agrioultnnil statistios of Taamania Oaz, Tazmania, 4 {2S97)f ATo. /f, pp, 
Statistks relating to the principal crops and live stock for 1896. The statis- 
tics for 1895 are given for coinparison. 

The wheat harvest of New South Wales {Agr» Gaz, New South Wale$, 8 (2897), 
No. 4f pp. 204’~207).—k comparative statement of the total area cultivated and the area 
and yield of wheat for the years 1895-^96 and 1896-’97. Tables give complete returns 
of the wheat crop in the counties of the coastal districts for the year ending March 
31, 1897. 

The production of Swedish agriculture, P. K. Faiilbeck {Det svenekaJordbrukete 
Afkaatning. Lund, 2898, pp. 200).— With a summary in French. 

Agriculture in Norway, 1896 {Norsk Landmanahlad, 26 (2897), pp. 2-3), 

Report of the Department of Agriculture of Norway for 1895 (Jareheretning 
avg de off, Foranstaliniuger til Landbrugetn Fremme. Christiania, 2896, pp. LXV, 330). 

The Classen Agricultural School at Nasgaard, Denmark ( Ugeskr. Landm., 42 
(2896), pp. 3^3-330),— The first article in a series describing Danish agricultural 
schools, their history, plan of instruction, attendance, etc. 

Agricultural School at Odense, Denmark (Vgeskr. Landm., 42 (1896), pp. 
SolS64). 

Report of Mustiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute for 1894, G. Gkotknfelt 
(Helsingfors [^Finland'], 2895, pp. 87) 

A poultry school in France, E. Brow'N (dour. Fog. Agr. Soc. England, 3. ser,, 
8 (2897), II, No. 30, pp. 349-3^*8).— kn account of the j»oultry school at Gambais, 
Seine-et-Oise, France. 

Some books on agriculture and agricultural science, A. (J. Tht^e ( V. S. Dept. 
Agr., Offi(e of Experiment Siaitons Circ. 32, pp. 276). — This gives a list of about 1.500 
books published during the past 8 or 4 years in this and other countries. 

The farmers’ and fiuit growers’ guide, W. TI. (’i.akke (Sidney : William Applegate 
Gullivk, 2897, pip. 468 , figs. 100, pis. 15, maps!). — This is a handbook on agriculture 
and kindred subjects, issued under the auspices of the Department of Mines and 
Agriculture of New South AV ales. The matter has been gleaned for the most part 
iiom urti<‘les that have appealed lu the Agiicultuiul Gazette, and an ollbrt has been 
made to confine the information to methods and crops that have stood the test of 
practical trial fiom season to season, not oul;\ by the Department staff of experi- 
mentalists, but by a huge numlKU of cnthiisiastic agricultuiists throiighont the 
Colony nho lJa^e codjierated nith the Department in determining the merits of the 
systems of culture iulvoeated.’* 

There are chapters on climate, soil, manures and mauuiing, rotation of crops, 
sheeii laming, irrigation, conservation of foddei and the Aalue of food stuffs, clear- 
ing, fencing, and preparation of land, cultivation of different crops under var^\ ing 
climatic conditions, fruit culture, Mticiilture, farming, dairying, pig raising, jioul- 
try kee]Uiig on farms, and bee keejuiig, besides an u])ppndix giving data on miscel- 
laneous agricultural topics. 

Work and expenditures of agricultuial experiment stations, A. C. Tiute ( V. S. 
Dept. Agr., Office of Expernnent Stations Ctre. J9,pp.4). — This gives the views of the 
Department on certain matters aftccting the management and exjicnditures of experi- 
ment stations established in accordance with the act of Congress, March 2, 1887. 

Permanent elements in experiment station work, A. C. True ( U. 8. Dept. 
Affr., Office of Experinunt Stations Circ. 30 , pp. /).— Keprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of Ameiican Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations (E. S. It., 8, p. 537). 

Report of committee on methods of teaching agiioulture ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Office 
of Experiment Stations Circ. 33, pp. 30).— '] his report, with a paper on Some features 
of European institutions for agricultural education ” by A. C. True, and Notes on 
agricultural education in the Scajidina\ iaii countries” by F. W, Woll, was presented 
to the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at the 
oonvention Indd in Washington, D. C., November 10-12, 1896. The entrance require- 
ments and courses of study in the Technical High School at Munich, Germany; The 
Agricultural Institute at Gemblonx, Belgium ; and The National School of Agtioul- 
ture at Griguon, France, are given in an appendix. 



NOTES. 


Arizona University and Station. — Howard Billman has resigned liis position 
on the board of regents and as president of the university, the latter to take effect 
December 15, 1897, and Ex-Governor L. C*. Hughes has been ap])oiuted to till the 
vacancy on the board and as chancellor of the university. By reason of his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of public instrni'tion A. P. Showman becomes a member of 
the board of regents, vice T. A. Dalton, and E. W. Freeman has been appointed a 
member of the board, vice Selim M. Franklin. 

CONNECTic’UT Stoiirs STATION.— J. S. Jiidd has resigned as secretary of the sta- 
tion and the vacancy has been filled by the election of 1>. W. Colby, formerly of the 
Maine Experiment Station. W. L. Pentecost has resigned as assistant agriculturist 
of the station and J. N. Fitts has been elected to the position of assistant in the 
farm experiments. 

Florida College and Station. — W. F. Yocum, A. M., 1). D., has been elected 
president of the college and director of the station, rice O. Cluto, resigned. H. E. 
Stockbridge, Ph. D., has been ajipointed agriculturist of tlie station. 

Idaho Station. — L. F. Henderson, botanist, and F. A. Huntley, horticulturist, 
are making a somewhat careful survey of the State of Idaho with reference to the 
fiuit interests, trying to d(‘termiric the reasons for the extensive injury to orchards 
due to the cold wave at Thanksgiving time, 1896. At that time many orchards were 
utterly ruined, while contiguous orchards were intact, and in many instances the 
hardy varieties were injured while the tender varieties were uninjured. A careful 
study of the fungus diseases is also being made, and a tborongh examination of the 
noxious weeds. Mr. Huntley has made a large collection of photographs of repre- 
sentative orchards and typical trees in both normal and pathological conditions, and 
of weeds and weed tra<‘t8. In tliis work the railroads and horticulturists of north 
and south Idaho have coiiperated cordially, and the ini])rc8siou produced by these 
men visiting from orchard to orchard among the farmers and orchardists was very 
favorable to the experiment station. A great amount of valuable data has beim 
secured, both for future reference and for publication. 

New York (V)RNEll Station. — L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, spent the past sum- 
mer in Europe, making a special study of the problems relating to horticulture. 
Sugar-beet culture is receiving special attention in Now York, and the station is 
cooperating with several hundred farmers of the State in the w ork. 

Oregon College and Station. — Thomas M. Gatch has been elected president of 
the college and director of the station, rice II. B. Miller. George Coote, formerly 
assistant Uorticultuiist, has been elected horticulturist, rice U. P. Hedrick, and 
D. AV. Trine, assistant botanist, has resigned his position. 

South Carolina College and Station. —Rev. H. S. Hartzog has been elected 
president of the Clemson Agricultural College and director of the station, vice E. B. 
Craighead, resigned, and J. S. Newman has been elected professor of agriculture in 
the college and vice-director and agriculturist of the station, rice J. Quick, 
resigned. 

South Dakota College and Stai ion.— The newly appointed board of regents 
is as follows: President, H. H. Blair, Elk Point; secretary, Robert W. Haire, Aber- 
deen; Charles N. H<‘rrit*d, Eureka; L. M. Hough, Sturgis; Frederick A. SpafTord, 
Flandreau. 
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Texas College and Station.— The board of directors was reorganized July 1 
as follows: President, A. J. Rose, Austin; secretary, W. R. Cavitt, Bryan; Qeorge 
(*. Pendleton, Belton; F, P. Holland, Dallas; F. A. Reichardt, Houston, and Charles 
Rogan, Brownwood, A. M. Soule has been reliev(Ml of bis duties as assistant agri- 
culturist of the station, but will retain bis position as assistant professor of agricul- 
ture at the college, B. C. Pittuck has be<ui uppcunted agriculturist of the station 
and relieved of all college work. He will also take charge of the Beeville Substation, 
under the supervision of the director. Mr. C. C. Todd has been made assistant 
chemist of the station. ^ 

Utah Station.— Paul Fincher, veterinarian and entomologist, has resigned and 
accepted the position of veterinarian at the Kansas Agricultural College. F. C. 
Sears has resigned his position as horticulturist and botanist of the station. At the 
April meeting of tlie hoard of trustees Joseph E. Wilson, of Logan, was appointed 
secretary, rice .Joseph E. Hyde. 

Vermont Station.— W. A. Orton has been appointed assistant botanist at the 
station. 

Wisconsin Universiiy and Staiion.—J. A. Jeffery, fonnerly assistant in the 
North Dakota (’ollege and Station, has been appointed assistant professor of agri- 
cultural physics at the university. Alfred Vivian has been chosen assistant in 
agricultural chemistry at the station. 



EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

VoL. IX, No. 4. 


The report of the section on agriculture and chemistry presented 
to the Minneapolis (Convention of the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations (see p. 303) deals with a matter 
of very great importance to our agricultural experiment stations. The 
subject has already been much discussed at meetings of station officers 
and elsewhere. As a rule, however, tfie discussion follows theoretical 
lines and often loses sight of the pertinent facts as brought out by the 
actual condition of our agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Some points on which those who criticised the report of the committee 
at Minneapolis laid especial stress are quite generally admitted as true 
in a general way, but concerning their application to the question in 
debate there is apparently much misunderstanding. The interrelation 
of the college and station as provided by the Hatch Act is commonly 
regarded as a thing which naturally strengthens both instruction and 
research in the institutions benefited by that Act. The need and 
demand of the American farmer for general information regarding 
what experimental science has already discovered to be the means for 
improving his xiractice is conceded on all hands. The advantage 
which may accrue to the investigator from personal contact with the 
practical farmer or the imiuiring student is without doubt very con- 
siderable, within certain bounds. And indeed after all it resolves 
itself into a (piestiou of metes and bounds,” It is doubtful whether 
anyone wifi at this late day defend the proposition that the station 
ofiicer ought to be a “ man of all work,” even in any one line ot agri- 
cultural scieiKte. Certainly the Hatch Act makes it very idain that the 
prime business of the stations is to investigate. Now the investigator 
may easily add to his primary functions those of a secondary character, 
and act as a teaciher, lecturer, or ready-reference information monger. 
The real <iuestion is how far can he go in this secondary business with- 
out injuring his ability and success as an investigator. After careful 
inquiry and ]>ersonal examination of the conditions existing at our 
stations we are iircjiared to answer this question so far at least Jis to 
affirm without fear of successful contradiction that the investigator can 
not act BO much as teacher, lecturer, and information monger as he is 
actually doing at many of our stations without seriously impairing his 
usefulness us,aii investigator. Four or five hours a week in the class 
room or laboratory with advanced students may be a most inspiring 
thing for a station investigator, but it is a far different matter when he 
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must follow the routine of more or less elementary instruction in some 
general science twelve or fifteen hours a week. In the latter case he 
will be a rare man indeed who is not so wearied by his duties as a 
teacher that he will not be able to do his best work as an investigator. 
He may accomplish considerable useful work for the station, but it will 
probably be of comparatively low grade. A half dozen lectures and 
quizzes at farmers’ institutes in a season may correct the theories of 
investigators and reveal to them in a new light the real problems of 
the farmers; but a three months’ cami)aign in the lecture field is most 
likely to seriously diminish the stock of energy which is necessary to 
solve these problems by experimental inquiry, and seriously interferes 
with planning and work. An occasional letter or leaflet on some 
familiar topic to satisfy the earnest desire of the farmer correspondent 
for live information may refresli our investigator’s mental powers, but 
the dull grind of a voluminous correspondence or popular composition 
will most surely sap liis alertness in the pursuit of new truth. 

We can forgive much that is past in the history of our stations 
because of popular ])re8sure and financial stress, but we believe that 
unless boards of management and executive officers take a firm stand 
to i)rotect the investigators against the inroads on their time and 
energies in other directions which have hitherto been permitted the 
stations will never measure up to the best which they might easily do, 
to say nothing of their meeting the re(iuirements of the Federal statute 
under which their operations are largely conducted. 

One of the greatest of living American educators has recently said: 
‘‘Anyone who has learned how hard it is to determine a fact, to state 
it a(*curately, and to draw from it the justly limited inference, will be 
sure that he himself can not do these things except in a very limited 
ti(ild. Ho will know that his own personal activity must be limited to 
a few subjects if his capacity is to be really excellent in any. lie will 
be sure that the too common belief that a Yankee can turn his hand to 
anything is a mischievous delusion. Having as the result of his edu- 
cation some vision of knowledge and capacity needed in the business 
of the world, he will respect the trained capacities which he sees devel- 
oped in great diversity in other peoide; in short, he will come to respect 
ind (iontide in the exffert in every field of human activity. Confidence 
in experts and willingness to employ them and abide by their decisions 
are among the best signs of intelligence in an educated individual or 
an educated community.” 

The American farmer, through the National Congress, has xirovided 
himself with the means for eihxdoying at least a limited number of first- 
class exx>erts to aid him in the solution of numerous and difficult prob- 
lems which forever harass him. Shall he have such experts, or must 
he be obliged through a practical diversion of the funds for investiga- 
tion to put up with second-class work and unsatisfactory answers to 
his inquiries! Thus far be has not received the best which he might 
have had for his money. 



ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

W. H. Bkal, 

Office of Experiment Stations. 

The eleventh annual convention of the Association of American 
Agricnltaral Colleges and Experiment Stations was held at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, July IJWf), 1807. About 150 delegates and visitors were 
I>resent, representing 39 States and Territories, the Department of 
Agriculture, England, and the Dominion of Canada. The States and 
Territories not repre.sented were Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

GENEKAI. SESSIONS. 

The convention was called to order by the president, O. T. Fairchild, 
of Kansas, and prayer was offered by J. E. Stubbs, of Nevada. 

The report of the executive committee Avas submitted by the chair- 
man, H. 11. Coodell, of Massachusetts. It brietly reviewed the work 
of the committee dui-ing the year and maile a number of recommenda- 
tions, the more important of Avhich are noted later in this account. 

The report of the treasurer, .1. II. Washburn, of Rhode Island, showed 
a balance in the treasury of the As.sociatiou of $418.58. The anunal 
dues remain the same as in jirevious years, namely, $10 tor each member 
of the Association. 

W. 11. Jordan, of New York, submitted the report of the section on 
agriculture and chemistry. This report was devoted principally to an 
argument to show ‘‘that the instructional effort is absorbing a share of 
the time and energy of the various agricultural faculties and station 
staffs which is disprojiortiouate to the funds provided, and that, taking 
the country as a whole, it has overshadowed the effort at investigation 
and has really encroached upon the time and means belonging to it.” 

Data furnished by replies frotn 35 stations to a circular of inquiry 
were cited to show that while these stations have 321 persons on their 
staffs the time of the latter is so occupied with instructional duties 
that their one-man valve for ntation purposes is only 208, includiiig 65 
of the assistant grade. It was maintained that where instruction and 
investigation are combined if either phase of the work suffiers it is 
generally the investigation. “Teaching is a task which most be met 
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at ajipointed times, enforciug preparation which in science laboratories 
is extensive, and involving that expenditure of nervous energy which 
good instruction i)eculiarly demands. Interruptions are at the ex];>ense 
of inquiry work, and if weariness comes investigation suffers rather 
than teaching.” A result of this condition of affairs, it was stated, is 
that a large part of the time of the officers of these institutions is being 
devoted to working over and applying the known facts of science, and 
the search for new facts is being largely abandoned. Much of the time 
of station men is also being taken up in public addresses, etc., work 
which is strictly instructional and properly belongs to the colleges. 
While a certain amount of compilation work and institute work was 
regarded as commendable, it was considered doubtful whether it should 
be given the attention which it is receiving at present by many station 
officers. 

may lie profitable for those who are the responBihle administrators of the f^en- 
(*roii8 (ioveruimait aid to inciuire \\ hether the researeh elfort is fail ly treated ; whether, 
after all, busy teachers are the most efficient instruments for investigation, and 
whether it is not time for us to more rapidly replenish the fountains of knowledge 
from »hich ^^e are so fieely drawing to satisfy a hungry public. . . . Tf our experi- 
ment station workers were more independent, and if they were giving more intense 
and more continuous attention to a less number of problems, our real progress v onld 
bo more rapid, and ultimately the popular verdict would ratify our jiolicy.^^ 

I. 1\ Roberts, of New York, in discussing this report, said: 
experience leads me to the conclusion that the ])riiicii)al object of the 
experiment station is to diffuse knowledge of improved methods, and 
secondarily to carry on the work of investigation simultaneously.” 

0. E, Thorne, of Ohio, stated that he had found personal contact 
with the farmers at farmers’ institutes one of the strongest factors in 
keeping tlie station in that close touch with the farmers which is neces- 
sary at the present stage of station work. 

J{. J. Redding, of Georgia, thought the great need was to get the 
farmers to make the proper application of what is now generally known 
and accepted by intelligent agriculturists. ‘‘The illustrative work 
done by the stations is very important. It puts the farmer in close 
touch with us. It does not interfere with the investigation work 
proper. It may be both investigative and instructive.” 

O. Glute, of Florida, favored the coordinate development of both 
educational and investigation work. 

A. Ellis, of Colorado, said: “I do not find in j)ractice that the union 
of the experimenter and the instructor is at all detrimental to either 
phase of the work. I am inclined to think that the man who separates 
himself from the practical affairs about him, who holds aloof from 
farmers’ institute work and keeps himself in the laboratory, will lose 
some of the powers and force of his investigations and be in danger of 
becoming a visionary or a theorist, . . . Our farmers are calling on us 
as leaders iii agriculture to give them something that is i)ractic^” 
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B. 0. Buffum, of Wyoming, thought the key to the situation lay in 
popularizing the bulletins. 

W. M. Hays, of Minnesota, suggested that possibly the way to solve 
the question was to hold the station funds to experiiueutal work and 
get more money for the popular work. 

The chairman of the section on horticulture and botany was absent, 
^ but a report prepared by him on the Avork of that section during the 
year was read by H. U, Goodell. This report was based principally 
upon replies to a circular of inquiry sent out to botanists and horti- 
culturists by the chairman. These replies show a very encouraging 
extension of the work in these fields. Increased attention is being 
given to the equipment of the different institutions, especially for 
physiological investigations. A list is given of the subjects under 
investigation in these fields in the different colleges and stations, and 
it is pointed out that those investigations are very largely of local 
interest. It is urged that much good could be accomplished if some 
of the problems of general interest to great sections of the country 
were taken under consideration by groups of botanists or horticultur- 
ists in the same systematic manner adopted by tlie General Government 
in the study of food ])rodu(its, etc. Such topics as improvement of 
seeds; diseases of plants, such as corn, cotton, wheat, etc.; improve- 
ment of native plants for food; selection and imiwovernent of corn, and 
improvement of cotton are of general interest to large portions of the 
United States, and systematic work on these subjects by a number of 
the experimenters, under direction of preconcerted jdaus, will yield 
large and valuable results.’’ During the eight months covered by this 
report the botanists issued 23 bulletins aggregating 804 pages and the 
horticulturists sent out 41 bulletins containing 1,227 pages, or a total 
of 2,031 pages. 

Tlic report of the section on entomology was presented by A. D. 
Hopkins, of West Virginia. This report briefly discussed the ])rogros8 
which has been made in teaching entomology and in entomological 
investigations and pointed out the need of improvements in this line, 
especially the importance of improved text books and reference books 
and methods of teaching. 

While the progn^ss that has been made in the eutomolugical work of the sta- 
tions in the lino of original research is gratifying, it is not what one would he led 
to oxpt'ct from the ample facilities found in the thoroughly equipped laboratories, 
libraries, and men at most of the stations having an entomological department. 
This lack of progress, it is plain to be seen, is not for the want of subjects demand- 
ing investigation or of suitable men and oipiipmeut to carry on the work. In most 
cases it is duo to th(^ limited time and energy available for this class of work. It 
appears that some so-called experiment station entomologists are required to devote 
all 'of their time and energies to teaching and routine station duties, or it must be 
divided between a number of distinct departments of both college and station 
work. . . . It is plain that no ])rogre8s can be made in original investigations when 
this state of affairs exists. . . . There are teachers ami ther<^ are investigators, and 
if we would have rapid progress in the subjects pertaining to the duties of both it 
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is evident that the teacher Bhonld devote bis time to collej?e work \vhil6 the investi- 
gator should have all of his time to devote to regular station work and as much as 
possible to original research. 

Attention was called to the benefit that both technical and economic 
entomology has derived from the work of different associations. The 
history of the section on entomology was briefly reviewed and it was 
stated that the prime cause of the waning interest in the work of this 
section — 

‘‘is possibly found in the fact that the same class of subjoots is discussed at our 
section as is presented to the Association of Krouoniic Entomologists which meets 
at another time and place. Tlierofore entomologists who can not attend both prefer 
to attend that of the Association of Economic Entomologists, where they meet a 
greater nnmhcr of entomological friends and workers and at the same time have an 
opportunity to attend tlie sectional meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Scitmee and those of affiliated soc ieties with which the economic 
entomologists hold joint sessions. . . . AVhen we consider the clearly specified hnsi- 
nesB of the Association of EconcHiiic Entomologists, its woik and results, it would 
seem that the only special lino of subjects left to the entomologists who attend 
the sessions of the Association of American Agricultural (Colleges and Experiment 
Stations is that of methods in teaching technical and economic entomology and 
of conducting investigations which have a direct bearing upon the Avork of the 
teacher and his students. It would appear, therefore, that if this Assoidatiou is to 
contribute in the future to the material advanerment of economic and techni<*al 
entomology in the college and station it might bo best accomplished through the 
work of committees iip]»ointed to dot(‘rmino and report upon methods of teaching 
entomology in the various agricultural colleges of the world. 

The report of the cotnniittee on indexing agricultural literature was 
read by A. 0. True, of this Department. This report recommended the 
following plan for indexing agricultural literature: 

Scope. — Tli(‘ works ind(*xod should comprise such works in tin* Englisli language 
as treat specifically of agricultural subjects, or of the direct application of the 
sciences to agriculture. 

^'Selection of hooln . — There should be carefully selected, with the assistance* of com- 
petent experts, a list of, say, 1,000 books of the eharacter above iiotc'd. These should 
he fully catalogued, giving information as to the publisher and cost, and, in fact, 
every detail Avhich would make the catalogue useful, with notes wlu*re necessary. 
This catalogue should he published and in sutheient iiumher to allow of its being 
(jiiite widely distributed. Tin* books should he collected and tin* cataloguing <lono 
by the Li lira ry of the Department of Agriculture, since a large proportion of the 
hooks are already on the Hhelv<*s of the Library, and the faciliti<‘S for obtaining 
inforniatioii along this lino are the la'st. 

“/Mf/cx/wf/. — The indexing should be done, one division of agriculture at a time, by 
getting together the hooks on this snhj<‘et and carefully going over th(‘m in detail. 
TJie entries should he iiuuh* on slips of paper of uniform size* and aiTang(‘d under 
SOUK* carefully planned system. When the literature of one subject is exhausted, 
these slips can he edited and a new subject undertaken. When the whoh^ ground is 
covered the slips should be carefully edited and a fair copy made for tlie printer. . . . 

“Your committee respectfully submits the following resolution and urges its 
adoption at this convention: 

**ReHolred, That this Association cordially indorses the plan for the preparation of 
an index <»f agricultural literature by the IT. S. Deiiartment of Agriculture as set 
forth in the report of the committee on indexing agricultural literature, and the 
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executive committee is hereby inetnicted to take ^uch measures as will in its judg- 
ment best promote the speedy and efficient carrying out of this plan — 

^'That a committee of dve, including the Librarian of the Department of Agri- 
oaltare, be appointed to net as an a<lvisory committee in the selection of the books 
to be indexed and in the working out of other details of the index/’ 

H. E. Armstrong, of London, England, chairman of the committee 
of the Koyal Society on an international index of scientific literature, 

‘ commended the suggestions of this report, and referred briefly to the 
contemplated work of the Eoyal Society. 

The plan outlined in the report was indorsed by the Association and 
the chairman appointed the following committee: W. M. Hays, T. F, 
Hunt, E. Daveni>ort, A. 0. True, and W. P. Cutter (Librarian of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture). 

The report of the bibliographer, A. 0. True, briefly noted the i)rogre88 
which had been made in the collection, cataloguing, and indexing of 
agricultural publications in the Department since the last convention. 
^^Excluding Government publications and publications of societies, there 
have been received at the Library of the United States Department of 
Agriculture since the issue of Circular No. 31 of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, entitled ‘ Some Books on Agriculture and Agricultural 
Science,’ something over 700 books and pamphlets relating to agricul- 
ture.’’ In addition to the special bibliographical work of the Library of 
the Department and of the Experiment Station Kecord, and the card 
index of experiment station literature, it is ])roposed in the future ‘‘to 
publish from time to time notices of books on agricultural subjects by 
combining the lists given in the Department Library accession bulletins 
with such statements regarding the character and contents of these 
books as can be prepared in the Library and the Office of Experiment 
Stations.” 

The report of the special committee on codification was read by the 
chairman of the executive committee. This report is a compilation of 
all important resolutions, etc., adopted by the convention since its 
organization, topically classified. The report was accepted and ordered 
to be printed, together with the constitution, in one pamphlet. 

The rejmrt of the committee on uniformity in station iiomenclature 
was submitted by H. V. Armsby. This report lays down certain general 
rules regarding the naming of the parts of plants, the use of common 
names, the nomenclature of fungi, and the stating of the ingredients of 
Bordeaux mixture, and defines the terms nodule (cubercle), pollination, 
fecundation, fertilization, sterile, sterilized, and pasteurized. 

The report, after amendment, was accepted. 

The following resolution, referred to the executive committee at the 
last convention, was adopted on recommendation of this committee: 

Besolvedf Tliat this Assoriatinn recoiniiicDds that the puhlications of earh station 
for the year he paged consecutively, and that there be apj»ended to the aiiDual ri'port 
or the final publication for the year a title page and an alphabetical index of eub- 
jects similar to that iu the Experiment Station liecord. 
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Tho oxecntive committee- was ordered to take the necessary steps 
toward securing legislation for the issuing of uniforms by the Govern- 
ment to the various colleges. 

The special committee on revision of the constitution of the Associa- 
tion submitted a re]K)rt suggesting two forms of revision. The first, 
approved by the majority of the committee, and of those with whom 
the committee conferred — 

tfic alwilition of all ««> that if adtjpiod animal convmitiou 

of tho Association would fhoroaftiT be a inei*tmjj of tin* fxrcntivo officers of colleges 
and stafioiiH with Hiich othcT and special delegates as the insfitiitions respectively 
saw fh to send to these eoiifenMices. It is believed by tlnme favoring tliis plan that 
it will effect iv<5ly bring tin* Associafion back to its original purpose, namely, tho 
consideration in annual eonfiTiMU'e of the probhuns of colh‘ge and station adminis- 
tration as affecting («) internal working, (b) relations to the (lovernment of the 
Unitc'd States, (c) relations to the Stale governments respect iv<‘ly, (d) rolafions to 
oth(‘r institutions, and (e) attitude towards new legislation proposed IVoin time to 
time. . . . 

While concurring in the main with the comdusions of tho majority as aln^ady 
set forth, the niimirity of your committee believ4‘S that no otlmr suitable organiza- 
tion exists to bring together for bemdicial conferoiie<^ tln^ teachers of agriculture and 
hortic ulture and the sciences ns applied thereto with the statiou investigators in 
theses lines. Tlnuefore it is jnoposed as an alternative to the jdan and iM'Cuuinienda- 
tions of the majority to so revise the constitntiou of the Association as to pr()>ido 
for tlirei* si'ctioiis: (1) On c<dl<‘g<* and station work and administration, (2) on agri- 
cnltnro and the scieuees apiilied thereto, and (3) on horticulture and tln‘ scienees 
applied theri'to.’’ 

The verbal changes in the present constitution necessary to carry 
into ettect either of these plans is pointed out in the report. 

The Association directed that provision be made for discussion of 
these propositions at the next convention. 

The second report of the committee on methods of teacliing agricul- 
ture' was submitted by A. 0. True. This report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 

The annual address of the president, G. T. Fairchild, of Kansas, dis- 
cussed ill a scholarly manner the evolution of agricultural educatiou 
under three main heads — education for agriculture, education in agri- 
culture, and education by agriculture. 

*^[Iu the firHt of tln^si- three stagcH] tlie professor’B instrnetion was iioeOMHarily a 
body of informal ion — historii al, aeeouiitiiig for Inihits and practie<‘K; demouHtnitive, 
illuHtrafing the b«‘8t pnn'liee from <‘ulliiig8 of reports, addresses, and deseriptious of 
travel — in fact, it was a great d<‘al about agriculture, with little of it. The eleva- 
tion of mind in the man was still to be eared for by a solid training outHide of the 
art to be taught. . . . Moieovoi, ihe ver\ body of information was a matter of 
dispute. Th4‘ jirofessor was ehargtal with iueompeteney. llis crops wore said to 
bo inferior; his specimens of 8to< k for illustrative purposes were said to he not 
types; his iiistruotions were not applicable t<i the pioneer farming to which his 
pupils were accustomed ; bis methods w<*r4‘ extravagant; in short, liis farming was 


» See 11. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circular 37. For first report 
see Bulletin 11, p. 67, aud (/ircular 32 of the same Office. 
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an exponent of theory rather than the practice of the thrifty farmers who criticised 
him. . . . 

^‘[In the Becond stage^ education in agricnlturc] men of sri«‘t'ce began to And 
illuRtrationB of chemical reactionn in the processeH of vegetation and growth a» well 
as in farm methods. The chemintry of feeding and the physiology of breeding began 
to have interest as studies of both nature and practice. The introduction of farm 
machinery enlarged the application of mechanics. Comparative anatomy and physi- 
* ology aroused new interest in domestic animals and their development. The studios 
of Darwin made the story of both plants and animals under domestication especially 
interesting. Methods of teaching the sciences took on more of laborator\ character, 
to their great advancement as disciplinary studies. The development of horticul- 
ture into a 8pe<‘ialty for large portions of our <‘ountry, the adoption of intensiye 
farming with the growth of better markets, the enormous extension of the cattle 
interest with the opening of great packing houses, and withal the general thrift of 
the whole community aroused a new interest in education for the industries of all 
kinds. So the agricultural schools became centers oi a new enthusiasm. 

Experimentatiou in agriculture began to receive increased attention, 
and men were selected and trained with the special object of the exten- 
sion of this ideal. College and university courses in agriculture were 
provided and ^‘specialists in every line of investigation were called 
for and produced, sometimes on short notice, but with earnest desire to 
iurnish genuine training and ifiiormation in agriculture and related 
sciences. The few colleges already past the stage of mere information 
for agriculture and reasonably well equipped ibr research became the 
sources of immediate supply for station workers and professors, so that 
education in agriculture was at once brought into prominence.’^ 

In the third stage, hardly yet entered upon, the problem is, “How 
shall men of toil find elevation by their toil as well as in itf ” Farmers’ 
institutes, the distribution of public documents, and the Ohautau<]ua 
Circle of Science were discussed as a means of solving this problem, but 
obstacles in the way of the success of all of them were pointed out. 

^*lf, thou, lU'itlier tlic scliools of agriculture, the iustitiites, the elementary texts, 
nor the reading circles furnisli the full solution for our problem, whither shall we 
look? Mu.st wc give up the task and be satisfied to have an aristocracy of learning 
who shall rejoice together over the grand enlightment of our little circle while the 
‘hewers of wood and the drawers of water ' render stalwart service under our exalted 
diroi'tioii? There are higlily educated men and trained scientists who acce])t this 
condition as final and rejoice in such a reign of caste; but you an<l I stand as expo- 
nents of scientific liberal ediicatiou for the industrial classes. . . . We must solve 
tbo jiroblem of (combining learning and labor without confining the learning to the 
top stratum. A real civilization requires it, and requires it of us. I think we are 
ready for the third stage of our evolution in education by agriculture.^^ 

The starting point of the system of education by agriculture or natu- 
ral training it was believed must bo in the general courses for agricul- 
tural schools, then courses for county teatdiers’ institutes niight bo 
provided. 

‘^With the body of teachers secured through agricultural colleges and well- 
developed normal schools, I would have ready for their use a collection of text- 
books framed for the work of developing ingenuity of thinking m children, with 
all the material elose at haud.^' 

8663— No. 4 2 
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This idea was elaborated at some length, concluding as follows: 

^^Now 18 the time to work through voice and press upon the oar of the people. 
The teachers are already inquiring for a more thoughtful course of study. The 
leaders are asking if nature studies and culture stiidit's may not be combined. Some 
States are attempting genuine reforms in the mlvanemnent of rural schools. Why 
should we not join forces with this reform and give it a definite aim by asking for a 
genuine education for agriculture, in agriculture, and by means of agriculture 
itself 

On motion of J. E. Stubbs, of Nevada, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Besolvvd, That we, the mcmhcrK of this Association, hav'c listened with deep satis- 
faction to the address of President G. T. Fairchild <»u the evolution of agricultural 
education, and that wts dosing herewith to express to him our high personal esteem 
and also to honor his long, distinguished, and inspiring service to the cause of educa- 
tion, especially in the field of agriculture. 

A resolution was adopted which requested the executive committee 
‘‘to take such steps as by legislation or otherwise will create each of 
the land-grant colleges a depository of all Government publications, 
including all past publications, as far as possible. 

A. Cope, of Ohio, offered the following resolution having a similar 
bearing, which was adopted: 

Ihaohed, That a committ(‘c of five be appoint 4 ^d by the president to investigate, con- 
hidcr, and if piacticablc devise a plan whereby graduate students of the laud-grant 
and other colleges may have access to, and the use of, the Congressional Library and 
the collections in the Smithsonian Institution, the National Museum, and the H(*ieii- 
tific bureaus of the various Departments at Washington of the V, S. Government, 
foi the purposes of study and researeh, said plan to include suggestions as to the 
manner ill which such work may be organized, coordinated, and directed to the best 
advantage; the composition and organization of sueli a staff as may be necessary to 
properly coordinate and direct sneh work, and also an outline of such legislation as 
may he necessary to effect the general purposes of this resolution; said committee 
to report at the iie\t meeting of the Assoeiatioii. 

This mutter was referred to the following committee: A. Cope, M. H. 
Buckham, C. Korthrui), A. Ellis, G. E. MaeLean, and J. II. Washburn. 

On the recommendation of the section on mechanic arts a committee 
of five was appointed to formulate a measure to be submitted to Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of engineering experiment sta- 
tions ill connecAiou with the land-grant colleges. The members of the 
committee were C. S. Murkland, W. 8. Aldrich, C. W. Hall, A. W. Harris, 
and J. E. 8tubbs. Later this committee through its chairman, 0. 8. 
Murkland, made a report which contained a draft of a bill to be sub- 
mitted to Congress establishing engineering experiment stations in 
every State and Territory and appropriating $15,000 to each for the 
maintenance of such station. 

Messrs. 8. M. Emery and W. A. Henry opposed the recommenda- 
tions of this report. C. E. Thorne thought that the fostering of our 
engineering facilities was sufficiently provided for in the patent laws. 
A. W. Harris denied that mechanic arts had been sufficiently cared for 
by the patent laws and adTooated tbe recommendations of the com^ 
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mittee in order that mechanic arts should be provided for as fully as 
agriculture in the colleges. The report was adopted by a vote of 18 
toll. 

M. A. Scovell, of Kentucky, presented a memorial asking the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept, keep on file, and if i) 08 siblo compile the 
records of the committee apimiuted in 1893 to assist in conducting test 
of dairy breeds at the World’s Fair. These records, he explained, 
were still in the possession of the chairman of that committee, and 
though efibrts had been made to get them printed, the cost (estimated 
by the Public Printer to be $70,000) stood in the way. The question 
of printing, however, was not raised in the memorial, which simply 
requested that the records be kept on file and available. 

S. M. Emery, of Montana, called attention to the existence of a feel- 
ing of antagonism between the agricultural papers and the experiment 
stations and urged the importance of disarming such feeling. 

W. R, Lazcnby, of Ohio, presented the report of a committee on 
uniform methods of seed testing, Avhich embodies specific rules and 
recommendations for this work adopted by the committee at Washing- 
ton, I). 0., iTanuary 20, 1897.’ 

A paper on advertising in station publications was read by A. 0. 
True. In this paper it was held that the general rule of management 
which governs public institutions applies to the experiment stations, 
i. e,j ‘‘ that they are to be conducted impartially for the public good and 
in such manner as not to intentionally favor particular private parties 
or enteriirises.” The functions of these stations are limited also by the 
provisions of the Hatch Act, which was not intended to establish 
general bureaus of information on agriculture but institutions devoted 
to experimentation.” It was admitted that the stations have been 
compelled to do a great deal of work of this kind, but it was considered 
a great mistake to favor or maintain such work indefinitely, and the 
stations should strive to have their business restricted to its legitimate 
channel. Of course exceptions must be made in case of those stations 
supported in part by State funds which are charged with certain police 
duties, such as the inspection of fertilizers, dairy products, nursery 
stock, etc. 

^‘Sucli work nooessarily brings a number of private commercial establisbiuonts 
under public control and limits the liberty of such ostablishnn'iits in definite direc- 
tions. . . . The establishments deprived of perfect liberty in their ai'tion an* entitled 
to the compensatory advantage of public guaranty of their business if satisfactorily 
conducted. This removes the published statements of analyses of commercial fer- 
tilizers and other inspected agricultural materials from the ordinary category of 
advertisements.^^ 

The publication of the results of formal tests of different farm imple- 
ments and apparatus is also removed from this category, but it was 
held that these tests should be so conducted as to thoroughly remove 
all suspicion of unfairness or incompleteness. 


U. S. Pept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circular 34* 
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The real objection, however, to advertisements in station publica- 
tions lies against the recommending of^miscellaueous manufactured 
articles used by farmer^ which have not been the subject of experiment 
or investigation by stations in any true sense.” Recommendations, 
baserl upon insufficient experimental data, reduce the station to a pur- 
veyor of miscellaneous information obtained more or less at haphazard, 
and which if proven incorrect may subject the institution to the charge 
of unfairness or favoritism. 

''Tliiw iw of course* n prjictiral q ion, and wo must not draw too tiiieclistiuftioiis, 
but I am porauaded tlint in almost ovory case where advertisinjjf has been intnx^iced 
into station piihlieations stateinonts more or less general in eharaetor Avoiild have 
answered just ns well and tlie eliarge of favoritism have been avoided. Even in the 
matter of illustrations a little ingenuity will seeure the pnblieation of the informa- 
tion which is really dt‘8irable without the use of the euts furuished by the mauu- 
faetiirers.’^ 

A. W. Harris, of Maine, representing the c»ommittee appointed on the 
collective exhibit at the Paris Exposition, reported as follows: 

“Your committee, appointed to eonsiderthe desirability of a eolleetivcu*xi)eriment 
station exhibit at the Paris Exposition, and to reeommond a plan for its preparation 
and eaie, beg leave t<i report that they have eonsiilered earefully the mattiu's referred 
to them and are of the opinion (1) that a eolleetive experiment station exhibit at the 
Pai is Exposition isdesiiahle, and (2) that sneli an exhibit is praetieahle provided 
tln^ Association can obtain from the Oftiee of Exxierinnuit Stations assistanee in tlie 
prei»aralion and <*ar<‘ of the exhibit and in the payment of expenses upon aiilan like 
that on which the (^lucago <‘xhihit was prepared, and your committee recommend (1) 
that the executive eommittee he directed to confer with the Honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture to determim* Avhat assistanee the Department of Agriculture will giv^e, 
(2) that a sjieeial eommittee of 5 peisoiis he appointed, of whom the director of the 
Oftiee of Experiment Stations shall he one, to prepare tin* exhibit, and (3) that the 
exeeutiM* <‘ommittee he instructed to jiay the necessary expenses of the special 
committee.” 

(J. Nortbru]), of Miiiiiesota, called attention to the difficulty of niaking 
a satisfactory exhibit of the kind contemplated, pointing out that the 
smaller things might be exhibited with eoinjiarative ease, wliile it 
would be imiiossible to ‘‘ exhibit the progress of intellectual life that is 
going on under the processes of ediieation.” The best work and best 
results could not possibly be exhibited. He stated that unless it could 
be shown (1) that we have something very desirable to exhibit and (12) 
that the results are likely to be compensating he should feel constrained 
to vote against the exhibit. 

The views of J. H. Canfield, of Ohio, agreed in the main with those 
of the previous speaker. J. H. Washburn, of Rhode Island, and W. H. 
Jordan, of New York, expressed the opinion that this was lai*gely a 
question of representation and that it was extremely desirable that the 
stations should be properly refiresented at the Exposition. A. 0. True 
thought an exhibit feasible and desirable, and urged that there should 
be no delay in the appointment of a committee and the formulation of 
a plan. 
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The following committee was appointed: H. P. Armsby, W. H. 
Jordan, A. W. Harris, M. A. Scovell, and A. C. True. 

H. W. Wiley, of this Department, delivered an address on the sugar* 
beet industry in the United States. He sketched the history of the 
manufacture of sugar from beets in France and its establishment in 
this country, displaying a series of lantern slides illustrating the sugar 
production of the world and of the United States, and the relative 
proi>ortions of cane and beet sugar produced. Illustrations of the 
sugar beet itself were shown, and the process of manufacture was 
described in detail and illustrated by slides showing the machineiyused 
in ttie various ojierations. He discussed the operation of the tariff laws 
as affecting the production of beet sugar, and outlined the probable 
extent of territory in the United States in which the growth of sugar 
beets would be profitable. He further stated that sugar making from 
beets on a small scale is not practicable. 

Ill this connection O. H. Hicks, of this Department, called attention 
to a possible source of profit to the farmer in raising beet seed. Prac- 
tically all beet seed is now imported and much of its vitality is lost in 
transit. He considered that the raising of sugar-beet seed might 
become an industry of some importance in this country. 

W. H. Jordan, from the committee on farmers’ institutes, submitted 
a report which stated that while the committee recognized ‘‘ the great 
netni of coiirdinating and digesting for popular use the mass of data 
bearing upon the practice of agriculture which has accumulated in 
recent years,” it was not prepared to indorse the plan presented by 
J. Hamilton at the last convention, because there is at present a very 
hopeful activity in the \^riting of poimlar books on agriculture, and 
because the plan involves more time and expense than the Government 
would probably be willing to incur, and if undertaken would subject it 
to the criticism of competing with private business. 

A paper on ‘‘An experiment, its conception and methods of proce- 
dure,” was read by H. L. Bolley, of Horth Dakota. W. H. Jordan briefiy 
discussed this paper, especially the portion relating to variety tests, 
and stated that, while he had no desire to defend the grosser forms of 
variety testing, he was of the opinion that large collections of varie- 
ties gave an opportunity for the study of certain general principles in 
botanical horticulture which could not as readily be obtained in any 
other way, 

H. J. Waters, of Missouri, submitted a report from the section on 
agriculture and chemistry, calling attention to the recommendations 
relating to uniformity in fertilizer laws agreed upon by a committee 
of State inspectors of fertilizers at Few Haven, Connecticut,. March 9, 
1897, and recommending that a committee of 5 be appointed to confer 
with a similar committee from the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists in regard to this matter. The committee appointed in accord- 
ance with this recommendation was H. J. Wheeler, H. P. Armsby, C. 1). 
Woods, E. H. Jenkins, and M. A. Scovell. 
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G. n. Hicks sabmitted the following resolution relating to pure seeds: 

liesolved, (1) That thi8 AHAociation earnestly rocommonds that some practical 
iiifltrnetion in seed testin^^ and seed investigation ho offered at each of our agri- 
enltnrnl colleges, and that tho experiment stations equip themselves for investiga* 
tions in seed testing, following so far as may ho found practieahle the ruh^s and 
motliods adopted hy this Association and published in Circular No. 34 of the Office 
of Experiment Stations. 

(2) Fnrthennore, we recommend that one oi more lectures on agricultural sinals 
and the best nnains for asceitaiiiiiig the real value of the same he given at our 
faimets^ institutes, and that the import aiiee of this subject he urged upon all suita- 
ble occasions. 

(3) We heartily indorse* tin* efforts of the U. S. Deparlimmt of Agriculture, hy 
means of its pure-seed iiivestigatious, to secure an improvement in the quality of 
agricultural seeds, and r(*coniniend that the experiment stations and agricuiltural 
eolleg<‘s cooperate with the Department in this work. 

The following resolution on plant registration, reported from tho sec- 
tion on horticultun‘ and botany, was adopted by the Association: 

JivHohed^ That wo urge upon the U. S. Department of Agricnltnro tho importance 
of extending its collections of fruits and other eeonomie plants hy the addition of 
speciiiieiis showing the toliage, flowers, or other parts, and of photographs showing 
typical tr<*e8 or jilants of all varieties ottered for sale, in order to aid in the desc*rip- 
tion of varietn‘s and iii the stiidj of plant variation as well as to discourage the 
duplication of names and to secure due recognition to the originators of valuable 
\arieties, and that there may he some one ]dace wheie all varieties placed nx>on the 
market may ho ofticialJy registered niimhered, and des<*ril)ed. 

The thanks of the Association were voted to the Commercial Club, of 
Minneapolis, and to the University of Minnesota for courtesies extended 
to tho Association, and to President Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, for an invitation to visit the Red River Valley as guests of the 
railroad. Many of tho delegates took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by President IlilPs invitation to visit this famous agricultural 
region. 

In the course of the convention opportunity was afforded Prof. II. E. 
Armstrong, of London, England, to deliver the third biennial course of 
lectures on the experimental work at Kothamsted, as jirovided for by 
the Ijawes Agricultural Trust. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Tl. 0. Wliite, of Georgia; vice-presidents, Alston Ellis of 
Colorado, W. M. Liggett of Minnesota, 8. M. Emery of Montana, C. S. 
JMumb of Indiana, and E. W. llilgard of Ccalifornia; secretary and 
treasurer, E. IL Voorhees of New Jersey; executive committee, 11. H. 
Goodell of Massachusetts (chairman), A. Cope of Ohio, J. IT. Wash- 
bum of Rhode Island, R. 11. Jesse of Missouri, and ex officio the presi- 
dent, the junior ex president (G. T. Fairchild), and the secretary and 
treasurer; bibliographer, A. C. True, of Washington, I). C. 

kSlection on college worh — Chairman, Alston Ellis, of C^olorado; vice- 
chairman, J. L. Snyder, of Micliigan; secretary, E. A. Bryan, of 
Washington. 

Seefnm on agriculture and che^nhtry, — Chairman, K. J. Redding, of 
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Georgia; viceKshainna]), G. D. Smith, of Michigan; secretary, T. L. 
Haecker, of Minnesota. 

Section on horticulture and botany. — Ohairman, S. T. Maynard, of 
Massachusetts; secretary, H. L. Bussell, of Wisconsin. 

Section on entomology. — Ohairman, J. B. Smith, of New Jersey; sec- 
retary, 0. M. Weed, of New Hampshire. 

Section on mechanic arts. — Chairman, W, S. Aldrich, of West Vir- 
ginia; vice-chairman, A. J. Wiechardt, of Mississippi; secretary, F. P. 
Anderson, of Kentucky. 

The committee on nomenclature is as follows: H. P. Armsby, of 
Pennsylvania; C. M. Weed, of New Hampshire; K. H. Jenkins, of 
Connecticut, and E. S. GoflF, of Wisconsin. ’ 

MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 

SECTION ON COLLEGE WORK. 

The sessions of the section on college work were devoted principally 
to papers and discussions on How may university extension work be 
best conducted by the colleges of agriculture and ^‘Preparatory work 
in colleges.^ 

The first paper on the first subject was presented by I. P. Boberts, 
of New York. The term “university extension” was considered too 
comprehensive, and it was suggested that probably a better and more 
natural course of studies in the schools may be secured by renaming 
the university extension work “nature study” and reconstructing the 
courses in the schools, so that the youth of the land may “become inter- 
ested in the growth and development of animals and other natural 
objects by which they are surrounded and with which they will have 
to <lo in after life, whatever vocation they follow.” After jiointing out 
the inadequacy of present methods of training and educating farm- 
ers’ children, the part that the agricultural colleges may play in this 
work was discussed, and the progress made in this line in New York 
under the patronage of the State and the auspices of Cornell Univer- 
sity was explained. It was insisted that this extension work must be 
something more than farmers’ institutes. It can only De successful 
when carried out through the agency of well-trained and enthusiastic 
teachers and carefully planned courses of study, with suitable text- 
books and pamphlets of information. It is along this line that the 
work in New York is being conducted. 

A. W. Harris, of Maine, briefly discussed the same subject. 

B. C. Buffum, of Wyoming, explained briefly the plan of university 
extension which is being inaugurated in Wyoming. This is similar to 
the Chautauqua method. Courses of reading are outlined and informa- 
tion given by correspondence. Lectures have also been given in sev- 
eral towns of the State. When a certain specified course of study has 
been finished the student is given a certificate which will allow him to 
omit that line of work when he comes to the State university. 
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J. L. Snyder, of Michigan, spoke of the institute work in Michigan, 
and also of the educational work which is being undertaken on the 
Chautauqua plan. The Superintendent of Public Instruction has been 
authorized by the State legislature to prepare an agricultural course 
for the district schools, and the preparation of bulletins for use in con- 
nection with these courses has been undertaken. 

J. H. Canfield, of Ohio, referred to the women’s clubs as likely to 
exert an increasingly important educational influence. He pointed out 
the danger of attempting too much and thus ‘‘dissipating our energies 
and neglecting the specific work given us to do.” 

The first speaker on the second toi)ic, “Preparatory work in col- 
leges,” was E. 11*. Jesse, of Missouri. He questioned both the legality 
and propriety of lueparatory courses in the agricultural colleges. These 
should be colleges in fact as well as in name, and the preparatory studies 
should be i)rovided for in the lower schools. He thought that courses 
of agri<ailture, horticulture, and mechanic arts should be introduced in 
the district schools. He referred to the report of the committee of 12 
of the National Educational Association on rural schools, whi(jh has 
“declared in favor of the building up of a course of study for the rural 
schools around the farm as a center of interest,” To aid this movement 
the University of Missouri has undertaken a series of summer courses 
for the instruction of teachers in manual training, drawing, horticulture, 
and entomology. 

In a paper on the same subject by E. W, Hilgard, of California, the 
belief was expressed that the drift of development of the colleges in the 
older States was toward the view that these colleges were not designed 
to educate the mass of farmers’ sons, but chiefly to train agricultural 
experts and leaders of progress, and that the courses should be planned 
accordingly. 

A. Ellis, of Colorado, thought it impossible to devise a plan univer- 
sally api)licable. lie saw no legal obstacle to the introduction of pre- 
paratory courses in the colleges, and thought such courses under present 
conditions in many States were an absolute necessity. Public schools 
as at present conducted do not proi)erly prepare students for the agri- 
cultural colleges^. As soon as they do accompliwSh this, preparatory 
courses in the colleges may very properly be dispensed with. 

J. H. C/onnell, of Texas, stated that in his exx)orieuce the i^iiblic 
schools educated away from the industrial lines. He thought that the 
\lesired results could be obtained only by instruction of teachers in 
industrial lines by means of summer normal schools at the agricultural 
colleges. 

W. M. Hays, of Minnesota, presented a paper on this subject, in 
which he discussed the industrial training in secondary schools in 
North Dakota, Iowa, and Minnesota, laying esx)ecial emphasis on the 
fac‘.t that “every agricultural college has some things peculiarly its own 
to consider in bridging over the gap between the common school and 
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tbe college course.’’ The plan of secondary agrienltoral schools which 
is being successfully followed in Minnesota was discussed at some 
length. 

8KCTIOX ON AGUICULTURK AND CHEMISTRY. 

The proceedings of the section on agriculture and chemistry opened 
with the reading of a paper by I. P. lioberts entitled, Science vg. 
•Art.’’ The author professed his inability to draw any line of distinction 
between science and art, and argued that instead of studying science 
for science’s sake, “so-called science and art are or should be studied 
for the benefit, cx)mfort, and intellectual and moral welfare of mankind.” 
lie insisted that the ’attention of the experimenters and teachers in 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations should be devoted pri- 
marily to those problems which have direct economic bearing upon the 
welfare of the people. 

This paper provoked quite general discussion. IT. W. Wiley insisted 
that rigid scientific investigation was the basis of all progress, and that 
every truth, every discovery had in it the germ of usefulness to mankind. 
J. E. Stubbs expressed the belief that it was possible to so coordinate 
the work of tlie stations as to meet both the scientiflii and economic 
requirements of the subject. 

The voluntary committee on uniformity of fertilizer laws in the United 
States and needed reforms in the inspection of fertilizers submitted 
a rei)ort, whii^U was accei>ted by the section, and a committee was 
appointed to take charge of this matter and report at the next conven- 
tion of the Association (see p. 313). 

0. A. Zavitz, of the Ontario Agricultural College, described at length 
the plan, scope, and growth of the coiiperative experimental work of 
that institution, especially in the line of variety tests. The college is 
assisted in this work by the members of what is known as the Experi- 
mental Union, which is composed of ex-students of the Agricultural 
College and farmers who are cooperating with the college in the experi- 
mental work. At i)resent the college is conducting 17 different kinds 
of coiiperative experiments, covering variety and fertilizer tests with 
corn, wheat, barley, oats, and turnips. An average of 79 per cent of 
the experimenters report results of their work, and 35 per cent of the 
total number furnish reports that are sufficiently accurate and detailed 
to be used. Some prominent results of these experiments have been 
the introduction and wide dissemination of a Siberian variety of oats, 
a French variety of wheat, a Russian variety of barley, and new and 
profitable varieties of peas from New Zealand and from England. 
These improved varieties are now quite generally grown throughout 
Canada. Another valuable feature of these experiments is^the fact 
that good object lessons are constantly before the farmers in over 2,800 
localities. 

0. B. Smith, of Michigan, discussed some special experimental prob- 
lems in the Northwest. The leading problems enumerated were, (1) the 
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maintenaDce of soil fertility, (2) the prevention of the spread of noxiote 
weeds, (3) the improvement and adaptation to the climatic conditions 
of the Northwest of varieties of grains and grasses and forest trees, 
and (4) the prevention of the spread of tuberculosis in cattle. 

W. .1. Spillman, of Washington, called attention to the importance, 
in the far Northwest, of studying the grasses and forage plants adapted 
to the local soil and climatic conditions, in order that the live stock 
industry of that region may be properly developed. 

The value of chemical analysis of soils was discussed by H. Snyder, 
W. L. Hutchinson, and others. 

A report on uniformity of nomenclature relating to fertilizer and 
feeding-stuff* terms was submitted by H. P. Armsby, chairman of the 
committee on this subject. After some discussion, this matter was 
referred to the Association in general session (see p. 307). 

SECTION ON IIORTICULTTJKE AND BOTANY. 

In the section on horticulture and botany the first paper was pre- 
sented by 8. A . Beach, of New York, on Methods of keeping records of 
horticultural work.” This paper explained the system of note taking 
followed in the very extended tests of varieties of fruits at New York 
State Station. The method provides for a correct record of methods 
of propagation and the source of each plant, continuity of record, and 
a card-note system which epitomizes the notes of the daybook and jour- 
nal and supplements these by drawings, photographs, trade-catalogue 
and newspaper cuts, comments, and descriptions. Specimen pages of 
the notebooks and samples of the cards were shown. 

A paper on the Importance of mycophagy in the course of botanical 
instructioir^ was read by H. N. Starnes, of Georgia, and elicited much 
discussion in regard to the best methods of teaching the student and 
reader to distinguish between edible and poisonous fungi. Attention 
was called to the great food value of these plants and the importance 
of a knowledge of them from an economic standpoint. The (‘consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the use of only such common forms as can 
be easily determined should be advised. 

L. 0. Corbett, of West Virginia, presented a report from the com- 
mittee on plant registration which showed the progress which had been 
made by the committee in interesting botanists and horticulturists in 
this subject, and included the specific recommendation of a subcom- 
mittee, noted on page 314. 

11. H. Price, of Texas, submitted a paper on ‘‘Classification of varie- 
ties of peaches,” in which attention was called to the variation in 
peaches with climatic conditions and the difficulty of devising a definite 
system of classification. The Onderdonk system is considered the 
most satisfactory. The author divides peaches now cultivated iu the 
United States into 5 races: (1) Peen-To, (2) South China, (3) Spanish 
or Indian, (4) North China, and (5) Persian, and discusses the seed 
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characteristics and variations due to climate of these different races. 
He recommended that a committee of 3 be apiK)inted to nndertake 
cooperative tests of different races of peaches under different climatic 
conditions. The committee appointed in conformity with this recom- 
mendation was li. H. Price, of Texas; E. J. Wickson, of California; 
G. H. Powell, of Delaware, and L. R. Taft, of Michigan. 

• S. B. Green, of Minnesota, read a paper entitled ‘‘Horticultural 
education in Minnesota,” in which, by giving a list of the fruits of merit 
in Minnesota, he brought out the fact that the horticultural experience 
of the East or of tlie Pacific Coast may be of little use in the North- 
central United States. It has been found necessary to prepare text- 
books especially adapted to these peculiar conditions, and this has 
greatly aided in the solution of the problem of horticultural education 
in this region, 

Tlie subject of seed testing was reported upon by the committee on 
that subject and rules governing this work as formulated by the com- 
mittee were adoiited by the section (see p. 314). 

Two other papers were submitted to this section, namely, “An exper- 
iment, its conception and methods of procedure,” by H. L. Bolley, of 
North Dakota (see p. 313), and “A bacterial disease of cabbage and 
cauliflower,” by H. L. Russell, of Wisconsin. The latter discussed the 
history, symptoms in the field, and cause of a disease of cabbage and 
cauliflower which has been studied by the author for several years. 
The investigations indicate that the disease is due to a yellow pigment- 
foiming bacillus which has been separated in xiure cultures and used in 
the production of the disease on different ])lants by means of inocula- 
tion. The paper also discussed the relative susceptibility of different 
host plants, modes of entering the plants, sources of infection, influence 
of climatic conditions, and remedial measures. 

SECTION ON rNlOMOLOCf'V 

At the session of the section on entomology only two persons were 
present, and these simply went through the form of holding the meet- 
ing and nominating officers. The following papers were read by title: 
“Teaching entomology,” by E. E. Bogue, of Oklahoma; “The western 
l>ine butterfly,” by J. M, Aldrich, of Idaho; and Aapidiotus perniciosus 
in North Carolina,” by G. McCarthy, of North Carolina. 

SE("TION ON MECHANIC ARTS. 

In the section on mechanic arts a paper on “Electrical engineering 
in Utah” was read by J. Jensen, of Utah. In this paper the author 
discussed the extent of the available water power in Utah above the 
irrigable region and the use that is being made of this power by differ- 
ent companies in the generation of electricity. “ It appears that a mil- 
lion horsepower as an estimate for the total available hydraulic power 
of the State is a very conservative figure.” Through the accomplish- 
ment of long-distance transmission of power electrically this energy 
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has become available, since <<by locating tbe power plant above tfae 
bead of tbe irrigation system tbe water can be made to tarn t]ie elec- 
tric generator and then continue along its coarse nndiminisbed and do 
service for tbe fanner as before, while tbe energy obtained from it may 
be transmitted to tbe valley, or even to tbe more remote centers of 
industry, and there serve its purposes.” The general features of a plant 
for this purpose were described and detailed accounts given of several 
plants which are already in operation in tbe State. 

A committee of 3 to determine and propose means that will promote 
greater interest in tbe section on mechanic arts was appointed, as 
follows: A. .T. Wiechardt, 0. R. Richards, and W. S. Aldrich. 

C. R. Richards, of Nebraska, submitted a paper on the ‘^Oalorimetric 
determination of the heating value of corn.” This paj)er gave results 
of comparative tests of the fuel value of corn and coal when burned 
under boilers and in a fuel calorimeter. From the results thus obtained 
a table was constructed showing what must be the relative price of 
corn and coal in order that the former may be economically used for 
fuel.' 

‘A ]ir<‘limiuur,v report ou tbeHc inveHti^tatioiiB Im given in K. S. K., !), )•, IPtJ. 
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The determination of phosphoric acid as phospho-molybcic 
anhydrid, Woy (Ofem. Ztg.^21 (189?)^ No.ddjpp.dil-^dS ), — Continuing 
the work of Meineke and llundeshageu, the author has succeeded in 
perfecting a method by which phosphoric acid may be determined by 
means of molybdic solution without subsequent precipitation with mag- 
nesia mixture. The reagents necessary are a 3 per cent solution of ammo- 
nium molybdate (120 gm. of molybdate in 4 liters of water), ammonium 
nitrate solution (340 gm. in 1 liter of water), nitric acid of 1.153 specific 
gravity (25 per cent HNOa), and a wash solution containing 200 gm. of 
ammonium nitrate and 160 cc. of nitric acid in 4 liters of water# The 
method of luocedure is as follows: To an aliquot of the solution corre- 
sponding to 0,5 gm. of the substance add 30 cc. ammonium nitrate solu- 
tion and 10 or 20 cc. of nitric acid, and heat over a lamp until bubbles 
commence to rise. Kun into the middle of the hot solution the necessary 
quantity of the molybdic solution, also heated to the same temperature, 
keeping the solution in motion with a circular movement of the beaker. 
The precipitate forms rapidly, and in from 10 to 15 minutes has subsided 
sufficiently to filter. Filter through a porcelain Gooch crucible with 
suction. Wash the j^recipitate by decantation with 50 cc. of the hot 
wash solution and then redissolve into the same beaker with JO cc. of 
an 8 per cent ammonia solution. Add 20 cc. of ammonium nitrate, 30 
cc. of water, and 1 cc. of molybdate solution. Heat over a lamp as 
before, and roprecipitate by adding 20 ce. of hot nitric acid, drop by 
drop, the solution being kept in motion as before. Allow the precipi- 
tate to subside, filter the solution through the same crucible, and wash 
with the wash solution. Place the Gooch crucible inside a nickel cru- 
cible and heat gradually until the bottom is of a dull red color. After 
about 15 minutes of this treatment the yellow precipitate is completely 
converted into the black anhydrid, 24 M0O3 P2O5, containing 3.946 i>er 
cent P2O5.— J. T. ANDERSON. 

On the determination of lime, alumina, and iron in mineral 
phosphates, L. Lindbt (Cowip^. Rend, Acad. 8cL Paris, 125 (1897), No. i, 
pp. 2d6,2d7 ), — The only new analytical feature proposed is the method 
suggested for destroying the citric acid in a solution from which phos- 
phoric acid has been precipitated. This is accomplished according to 
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Villiers’ metliod by saturating the solution with nitric acid, adding 0.5 
gm. of manganese sulphate or nitrate and heating gently, adding more 
nitric acid from time to time as the evolution of gas ceases. Vanadyl 
dichlorid (VaO Ch) is suggested as a substitute for the manganese 
salts. 

JL reaction for nitrous acid, 1^^* ItiEOLEii (Pharm» Centralhalle^ 38 
{1897), p. 191; ahs. in Chem.*Ztg., 21 {1897), Ifo. 35, ltep€rt,p, 99), — To 15 
cc. of the solution to be tested add 0.02 to 0.03 cc. of a mixture of equal 
parts of naphtionic acid and pure ^-nai)hthol and 2 or 3 drops of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and shake vigorously for a minute. Hold 
the test tube in a slanting position and pour in 1 cc. of ammonium 
hydrate. If nitrous acid is present a red ring is formed, and this colora- 
tion is imparted to the whole solution when it is shaken. One part of 
nitrous acid in 1,000,000 of water is sufficient to give the reaction. 

The phloroglucin method for the estimation of pentosans, J. B. 
Lindsey and E. B. Holland {MassachmettH Hatch 8ta, Kpt, 1896, 
pp, 97—99). — The phloroglucin method for the estimation of pento- 
sans, suggested by Oouncler* and modilied by Kruger and Tolleiis,-* of 
which a description is given, was compared with the method emidoying 
phenylhydraziu. Determinations were made by both methods with 
English hay, high-grown salt hay, branch grass, low meadow fox grass, 
Buffalo gluten feed, and lupine seed. “With two exceptions, the 
two methods show very closely agreeing results. We propose to still 
further compare these methods in the near future. The ])hloroglucin 
method, on account of its greater simplicity, is much to be preferred.^ 

New distinguishing characteristics of butter and margarin, J. 
IIOEEMAN {Vhem, ZUj., 21 {1897), No. 57, pp. 571, 572, Jig. J). — The two 
fats are dissolved in ether, and drops of the clear solutions are allowed 
to fall upon glass x)lates. The residue of margarin left after the evapo- 
ration of the ether is in the form of a disk with a sharply serrated 
edge, while that from butter shows a wavy edge without being dis- 
tinctly serrated. The distinction is sharper when alcohol is added to 
the ether solutions. 

A method of determining butter and margarin and mixtures of the 
two in an exsict way is proposed, which dei)ends on the difi'erence in 
the degree of solubility of these substances in absolute alcohol. Butter 
dissolves more readily than margarin, and mixtures of the two give 
corresponding intermediate results. — .i. t. Anderson. 

Some remarks relative to the carbohydrates of agfricultural plants and seeds, 

J. B. Lindsky (Massachuselfft ffatvh Sta. Upt. 1896^ pp. 90, 91 .) — Thin oontaioH 

brief stiitoincnts coneorniiig the present kuowledj^e of the compoBitiou of crude liber 
and extract niatO^r. 

Researches on phosphoric acid: Determination of pyrophosphoric acid, Bisu- 

THKLOT and AxDiifo (Ann. Chim. et Phys., 7. «rr., 10 (1807), June, pp. 184-289). — Sec also 
Compt. Rend. Acad, Sci. PariH, 128 (1896), p. 773 (E. S. R., 9, p. 23). 

‘ Chem. Ztg., 18 (1894), p. 966 (E. S. R., 6, p. 189), 

(^ngew, Ckem.| 1896, p. 38 (£. 8. B., 7, p. 
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On the raaotions in the ooid between phoiqphorio add and ether in the pxea* 
ence of water, Bsrthslot and Andr^^ (Ana. Chim. et Phya.f 7. ser,^ 10 (1897) ^ June, pp» 
S10-‘S17),-^The roanlts indicate that the difference in eolubility of phosphoric acid in 
ether and in water may be generally utilized in the analytical study of this substance. 

Pacts relating to the history of metaphosphorio add, Beutiiblot and Andr£ 
(Ann. Chim. et Phye., 7. eer,, 10 (1897), June,pp. Scsealso Compt. Bend. Acad 

Sci. Paris, 124 (1897), p. 265 (E. S. K., 9, p. 23). 

• On the simple and oompleac pyrophosphates of magnesium, Bkrtuelot and 
Andui^. (Ann. Chim. et Phye., 7. eer., 10 (1897), June,pp. 100-197). brief report of the 
results of a study of the composition of the precijntato obtiiined from a solution of 
pure sodium pyrophosphate by the addition of pure magnesium ehlorid m the pres- 
ence of amonia, being a continuation of the investigations noted above. 

Transformation of pyrophosphoric acid, Beutiirlot and AndkI^ (Ann. Chim. 
et Phye., 7. eer., 10 (1897), June,pp. 197-904). — See also Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
123 (1896), p. 776 (E. S. R., 9, p. 23). 

The determination of meta and pyrophosphoric aoid in dried superphos- 
phates, Pirou and von Mf^:zENCE ( Ann. Chim. Anahjt. it Apj)l., 9 (1897), p. 4). 

The quantitative separation of wheat proteids, G. L. Teller (Arhaneae Sta. 
lipt. 1896, pp. 81-104). — A reprint from Bnlletin 42 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 854). 

Spectroscopic determinations of metals in the artesian water of Castel- 
Franco and of cesium in the ashes of cultivated plants, A. Casali (Staz. Sper. 
Ayr. Ttal., 80(1807), No. S,pp, 911-310).^Cenuxn\, rubidium, and lithium were detected 
in the artesian wat<*r. Of the ashes of 20 plants (examined all except 2 gave a 
reacticui for cesium. 

Chemical constitution of the vegetable alkaloids, A. Pictet (ConetituHon 
chimiqnv dee alcaloidee r4g4tanjr. 9ded. Paris : Maeeon A Co.,pp.421). 

A pipette for the rapid and exact measurement of liquids, M. Knudskn 
(Chem. Ztij., 21 (1897), No. 64, p. 637, fig. 1).— A glass pipette of ordiuai\\ form is pio- 
vided at the mark with a stopcock which has both trHU8\cr8e and longitudinal 
oiMMiiugs. With this cook in proper position the pipette is filled by suction to some 
point above the cock. A turn of the cock closes the pipette and secur(‘H the li([uid. 
Afurtln'i turn of the cook admits air through the huigitndinal oi»cning to the space 
below the cock, and the liquid in that space is discharged, that above the cock 
remaining undisturbed. — ^,1. T. anderson. 

A new laboratory apparatus, H. Witzkx (Chem. ZUj., 11 (1897), No. 53, p. 536, 
fif.l ). — A modified Kipp’s gtis generator is provided with a fiask for washing or 
drying the gas before it is omitted. A device for preventing the spurting out of the 
wash liquid is attached. — J. T. ANDERSON. 

A new method for preparing chemically-pure hydrogen sulphid, .7. R. Miciiler 
(Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 67, p. 650, fig. 1). — The materials used are liydrochloric 
acid and calcium sulphohydrate. The apparatus is a modified Kipp’s apparatus with 
a fountain ftir the acid and a wash flask to purify the gas. — ^.I.T. aNi>erson. 

Agricultural chemical work, 1896, Y. Stein (Tidsekr. Landbkon., 15 (1896), 
pp. 717-737). — A brief report of analytical work performed for the Royal Danish 
Agricultural Society during 1896. In all, 6,915 samples were analyzed or examined, 
viz, fodders, 425 samples; fertilizers, 1,634 samples ; dairy products, 4,795 samples 
(milk, 2,434; bnttc^r, 2,301; and cheese, 60); iiiiseellaneous analyses, 61. 

Treatise on the analysis of agricultural substances, L. Grani>kau (Traitd d" an- 
alyse des matihres agricoles. Paris: Berger-LevrauU ij' Civ., 1897, Vol. I,pp. 560, figs. 54; 
Vol. 1 1, pp. 614, figs. 117). — Tliis is the thinf edition (revised and enlarged) of this 
noil-known work. The first volume deals with methods of analysis in "general, 
analysis of soils and fertilizers, and fertilizer legislation; the second with air, watiT, 
analysis of plants, fodders, animal products, manure, wool, milk, fats, and fermented 
liquors. 

For a review of this edition by P. P. Debdruiu see Ann. Agron., 23 (1897)| No. 5, 
p.229. 
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Report of the botanist, G. E. Stone and B. £. Smith (Massachu^ 
HettH Hatch 8ta, Kpt, 1896^ pp. 57-Si^ Jigs, 6). — The nature of plant dis- 
eases in general is briefly stated and numerous diseases are more or less 
fully described. 

A bacterial disease of the strawberry, which is considered to be due 
to the action of Mtcroeoecus sp., is characterized by the dark-colored 
shriveled leaves. The bacterium was isolated, and from its manner of 
growth in gelatin it proved to be anai'Tobic. Inoculation experiments 
were successfully made, and the author considers the disease probably 
of little consequence, the plants being attacked only when the proper 
conditions are at hand, such as favorable weather and weakened con- 
dition of the plants. It is thought that entrance to the plant is gained 
through the roots, and any attempt at applying fungicides would be 
useless. 

Brief notes are given on a stem rot of the cultivated aster, inicro- 
sco))ic examinations of the diseased tissue of which showed a variety of 
organisms, such as bacteria, nematodes, and various mold-like fungi. 
The disease is to be given further investigation. 

Leaf-spot diseases of various decorative ])lants are mentioned, and 
preventive treatment suggested. 

A leaf spot disease of the india rubbei plant is figured and described. 
The first indication of the disease is the appearance of small spots or 
streaks on the leaves, wliudi finally turn to an ashy-gray color. The 
disease is said to be caused by LeptostromcUa vlastiva. An efiect caused 
by sunburn is siqierficially somewhat similar to this disease and is 
sometimes mistaken for it. No suggestions aie gi\ en for its jirevention. 

Leaf-spot diseases of the date and other palms and of begonias are 
figured and described. 

A so called black spot of th(‘ rose, due to rHoboJus vrgsf all inns, is 
desiiribed. The iungus is probably saprophytic, and with proiier pre- 
cautions could be jnevented from attacking plants. 

Tlie anthracnose of (Colletotrichiim lageaarhnn) is briefly 

described, and ^judicious spraying with Bordeaux mixture or other 
fungicides, together with the proper management of the crop, is recom- 
mended M)r its prevention. 

A rust of asparagus, due to Pucvinia asparagi, is figured and described, 
and as it only appears on the plants late in the season and is of inter- 
mittent occurrence, there is no immediate danger to be aiiprehended 
from it. However, its continued attack upon tlie plants will weaken 
them, finally causing their total destruction, and on this account the 
tops should be collected and burned in the fall. 

A late rust of the blackberry, due to Chrysomyxa albida^ is described, 
and the same precautions are recommended for its prevention as have 
been given for the asparagus rust. This disease has been called the fall 
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met to distinguisli it firom the earlier form which attacks both .black- 
berries and raspberries, the late rust attacking only the blackberry. 

The tomato mildew {Oladosporium fulvum)^ a common disease in 
greenhouses, is described, and the application of any of the ordinary 
fongjcides is recommended as a preventive treatment, together with 
the precaution of burning all dead leaves and vines when the crop is 
removed. 

A chrysanthemum rust is described, in which the form examined 
closely resembled and probably is identical with Puocinia tanaeeti^ 
which occurs on many of the composite plants. It is thought advisable 
to spray the plants occasionally with Bordeaux mixture or potassium 
sulphid solution, commencing early in the summer before the disease 
appears. If plants are healthy when put into the house one or two 
sprayings thereafter should carry them through the winter. 

Drop ” of lettuce, which is due to a species of Botrytis, is briefly 
described, and numerous methods for controlling it are suggested. 
What is considered the cheapest and probably the best method of 
treatment, not only for this fungus but lor other pests of the soil, is to 
heat the earth with steam up to 130 to 200° F. While the author has 
not tried this method, he supposes that if the soil was heated to 200® 
F. it would result in the destruction of the fiingus. 

Two physiological disorders of plants are u)eutioned — a wilt of maple 
leaves and top burn of lettuce. Both these diseases nre intimately 
connected with the transpiration and lighting of the plants. 

EzperimentB on the assimilation of ammoniacal and nitric 
nitrogen by the higher plants, E. Laubent, E. Mabchal, and E. 
Cabpiaux {Bui. Acad, Boy. Set. Belgiqucy 1896 j Dec. 12^ abs. in 
DJEJnffraiSj 12 {1897)^ No. 19 j pp. 447 ^ 448 ; Ann. Agron.^23 (1897)^ No. 
5, pp. 235-237). — The authors have carried out an elaborate series of 
experiments, the principal results of which may be summarized as 
follows: 

The reduction of nitrates in green leaves is a phenomenon due prin- 
cipally to the action of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. 

In darkness the etiolated stems of the potato assimilate neither 
ammoniacal nor nitric nitrogen. The green stems assimilate both 
ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen in sunlight. 

The stems of asparagus, which contain little chlorophyll, assimilate 
both nitric and ammoniacal nitrogen (the latter more rapidly than the 
former) in sunlight. 

The blanched leaves of the elm assimilate nitric nitrogen with dif- 
ficulty, perhaps not at all, and they appear to reduce nitrates with 
difliculty.' They, however, rapidly assimilate ammoniacal nitrogen. 
In sunlight the green leaves rapidly assimilate both nitric and ammo- 
niacal nitrogen, the latter more rapidly than the former. 

In sunlight the etiolated leaves of the ash-leaved maple assimilate 
ammoniacal nitrogen much more rapidly than nitric nitrogen. Under 
8563— No. 4 3 
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tbe same conditions the green leaves assimilate nitrates energeilcallf, 
but ammoniacal nitrogen much less freely. In darkness the blanched 
leaves do not assimilate ammoniacal nitrogen and the green leaves do not 
utilize nitrates for the elaboration of nitrogenous organic substances. 

In the light the green and blanched leaves of Aspidistra assimUate 
nitric and ammoniacal nitrogen, the first preferring the nitrates, the 
second ammonia. 

There is no assimilation of nitric nitrogen by the green leaves of box 
elder under solutions of bichromate of potash and sulphate of quinin. 
Assimilation, however, is very active under solutions of sulphate of 
copper and under water, indicating, therefore, that the ultra-violet 
rays are the ones principally involved in this assimilation. Tbe 
blanched leaves of this plant do not assimilate ammoniacal nitrogen 
except to a very slight extent under any conditions, and not at all 
under solutions of bichromate of potash and sulphate of quinin. Under 
water, however, there is considerable assimilation, indicating that the 
assimilation of ammoniacal nitrogen is also stimulated by the ultra 
violet rays. 

The general conclusions reached are that the assimilation of nitrates 
will not take place in the higher plants when all the rays of the spec- 
trum are cut ofl". The ultra violet rays are necessary to assimilation. 
These rays are predominant in the assimilation of ammoniacal salts, 
although the Inminons rays may produce assimilation of ammonia to a 
slight extent in blanched leaves. The intervention of chlorophyll is 
not necessary. Blanched leaves assimilate ammoniacal nitrogen much 
more readily than green leaves. 

The dependence of the respiration of plants on their content 
of insoluble protein, V. I. Palladin ( Trudi Ohsh. Ispit. Prirodi Imp. 
Kharkov. Univ., 29 (189(i). — The author made a number of experi- 
ments with wheat, beaus, and lupines. The principal conclusions 
reached were the following : The amount of insoluble protein gradually 
increases during the germination of wheat in tbe dark, while during 
the germination of lupines in the dark a part of the insoluble xirotein 
becomes soluble and further germination is ac(;ompanied by the forma- 
tion of a small quantity of new insoluble protein. The respiration 
energy of seeds germinating in the dark gradually increases, not as a 
consequ jnce of more rapid growth, but on account of the increase of 
insoluble protein substance contained in them. When there is a suffi- 
cient amount of carbohydrates present the quantity of carbon dioxid 
exhaled by jilauts is directly proportional to the quantity of insoluble 
protein contained in them. The ratio of carbon dioxid exhaled to the 
nitrogen of insoluble proteids in the author’s experiments was constant, 
the temperature remaining the same. — p. fibemak. 

Report of botanical department, J. C. Abthub {Indiana Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 28-37, pi. 1, Jigs. 2), — The author briefly reports upon the 
various lines of work carried on during the year. The value of formic 
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aldehyde, or formaliii, as a germicide for the prevention of potato scab 
is report^ upon, and the preliminary trials were of a very promising 
character. All the tests gave results that warrant the belief that for- 
malin is a satisfactory preventive means for potato scab. A foil report 
on these experiments is to be published as a bulletin. 

The effect of various forms of phosphates on the growth of roses was 
determined and will be reported upon in bulletin form. 

The author’s studies on com smut were continued from the previous 
year, and the results are being arranged for publication. 

Brief mention is made of a carnation disease which has already been 
reported upon in Bulletin Fo. 69 of the station (E. S. B., 8, p. 235). 

Experiments wei e conducted during the winter of 1895-’96 in forcing 
lettuce, in which the best ways of feeding, watering, and handling the 
plant were studied. The work is being repeated with certain modifica- 
tions and will be a subject for future publication. 

Considerable time has been devoted to gathering data relative to the 
oc6nrrence and spread of weeds throughout the Stateu 

Description of the equipment of the station, of the greenhouses, etc., 
are given. 

Inoculation experiments with Nitragin, D. Dickson and L. Mal- 

PBAUX (Jour. Agr. Prat., 61 (1897)), II, No. 31, pp. 191-197, figs. 2). — 
The description of the work is preceded by a brief description of Nitra- 
gin and allusions to other investigators and their work. 

Inoculation experiments were made with white lupine and crimson 
clover grown in sterile sand and white lupine and hairy vetch grown in 
forest soil. The experiments were made in pots and were partly dupli- 
cated in the open field, but on different soil. The Nitragin in some 
cases was applied to the seed and in others to the soil. 

The inoculations were more effective in the sandy soil than in soils 
richer in nitrogen. The authors believe that long-cultivated, fertile 
soils contain the nitrogen-fixing bacteria in sufficient numbers for the 
growth of legumes without special inoculation. It is stated that good 
effects from inoculation may be expected of newly broken acid soils 
which contain insufficient nitrogen-appropriating bacteria and of soils 
in which inoculation has already rendered some service. Inoculation 
of the soil gave better results than inoculation of the seed. 

American graBsea, F. Lam80N>Soribner ( U. S, Dept, Agr,, Division of Agros^ 
iology Bui. 7, pp, 3S1, figs. 303). — An illustrated bulletin describing 302 species of 
North American grasses. The prominent characteristics^ habitat, distribution, and 
time of flowering of each species are given. The order of Gramineas and the tribes 
into which the order is divided are briefly characterized. 

Qaneral report of the botanical surrey of the Coeur d* Alehe Mountains in 
Idaho during the summer of 1895, J. B. Leibrro (Contributions from the United 
States National Herbarium, vol. 5, 1897, No. 1, pp, 85, map 1). — The author gives his 
itineraiy, describes the topography, drainage, and climate of the country, and dis- 
cusses its agricultural and forest resources, and the utilization of its water supply. 
Under forest resources, the author describes the condition of 14 species of evergreens 
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and mentions the deciduous trees occuring in that region. The location and extent 
of burned areas and the i-eaeon for the preservation of the forests are given and a 
system for timber protection is outlined. 

A descriptive catalogue of useful fiber plants of the world, C. R. Dodob 
( V, d. Depi, Agr,f Fiber Inveetigaiione Rpi. No, .9, pp, $61y ph. ISy flge. lOS), — This 
publication is an enumeration of 1,018 species of useful fiber plants, the more 
important of which are fully described from a botanical, agricultural, and indus- 
trial standpoint. The scientific, commercial, and common names of the jdaiits and 
also the native names, when they could be obtained and verified, are given, and the 
kind of fiber produced, the part of the plant proilucing it, and the botanical rela- 
tionship of the species are indicated. In aildition to tlie catal(»gue proper, the work 
treats of the definition of fillers, their ancient uses, their commercial uses in the 
United States, their imports, and their study from an economical, clieiiiicaf, and 
micro>chemical standpoint. Two classifications, one based on the structure of the 
fillers and the other <in their uses, are outlined. An article on the id<*ntification of 
fibers, a description and history of laces, and brief statements regarding fiber 
machinery and iis uses are appended. 

Little-known grafiseB, F. liAMsoN-SomnNKii {V. S. Dept, Agr.y Division of Agros* 
tology Bill, 8ypp. ft-lly ph. 7yfig. 1). — The author gives descriptive notes and illustra- 
tions of the following species: Poa turneriy J\ Icibergii, Panicum Jeibergii, Elymus 
browfiii, E. flaresevnsy E. daHystachye littoralia, Eragroatia obtuaiflora, Sporobolua plum- 
beuay and Muhlenbergia flaviaeta. 

The water hyacinth and its relation to navigation in Florida, H. .1. Wkbbbr 
( U, S, Dept. Agr.y Diriaion of Botany Bui, 18y pp, 7-20ypl. i, Jiga. 4). — The bulletin dis- 
cusses the structure, growth, and propagation of the \\ ater h,\ acinth ; its introduction, 
dissemination, and present distribution in Florida; the damage it causes to bridges, 
navigation, the timber and fishing industries; the xiossibilities of its extermination, 
and the methods of keeping it in check. It has become a serious jiest only in sluggish 
fresh-water streams. The author believes that the entire eradication of it is not 
feasible. Among other means of keeping it in check the agency of diseases is sug- 
gested. 

Contribution to the knowledge of the Rubi oorylifolii, K. Fridkriciiskn {Bot, 
Centbh, 70 {1897)y No. 11-12, pp. 340-^50). — Notes are given on the athnities, etc., of 
the species of Rubus in the Corylifolii group. 

General deecription of the Cactaceae, K. Sc'Iiuiviann {Bivieuud ui Naturw. Bund- 
aohau, 12 {1897), No. S?, p. 410). 

On the rdle of histology in the classification of fungus spores, P. A. DaniiI^rd 
(Botaniatiy 5, acr., 1897, No. 6, pp, 314-317). 

Concerning the history of the question of sexuality in plants, F. Kamibnhki 
(Le Monde dea Plantes, 19 {1897), No. 91, pp. 121-125). 

On the sexual production of the Ascomyoetes, P. A. Dangeaud {Boianiate, 5. 
aer.y 1897, No. 0, pp. 245-284, figs. 17). — A second memoir. 

Investigations on the origin and development of the sex organs of Triticum 
with special reference to nuclear division, M. KOknicke ( Verhandl. natur. Hat, 
Ver, Prgnaa. Bheinlande, 53 {1890), pp. 149-185, pi, figs. 3). 

Recent investigation on cross-fertilization and self-sterility, W. (). Fockb 
{Jbhandl, Naturw, Vcr. Bremen, 14 {1897), No, 2, pp, 297-304; aba, in Bot. Cnitbl., 71 
(1897), No. 7, p. 235). 

Development of the pollen grains of Allium fistulosum, C. Ishikawa {Jour, 
Col. Sd, Imp, Unir. Tokyo, rol. 10, Pt. II, pp. 31,fiqa. 2; aba m Bot. Centbl., 71 (1897), 
No, 6,pp,211, 212), — This is a contribution to the study of chromosome reduction. 

The leaf structure of Jouvea and Eragrostis obtusiflora, Idiss E. L. Ogden 
( U, 8. Depi, Agr,, Division of Agrostology Bui. S,pp. 12-20, pla, 2). — Anatomical studies 
are given of the leaf structure of Jourea piloaa and J. atraminea and comparisons 
made with the structure of the leaves of Eragroatia obtusiflora and Diatiohlia apioata. 
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Coaomditig the yehie of leef enatoaiy for the ohereoterlsetton of Jnnipema 
oommonie, J. nene, end X intermedia, J. Ebb (Ber. eokweiz* hot, Ge$oll,, 7 (1897), 
PP.SS--9S), 

Conoeming the etniotnre of the membrane in vaaonlar tiaanes, W. Bothbrt 
(Anzeig, Akad, Wiezeneoh, Krakau, 1897, Jan,, pp, 18; ab$, in Bot, Centbl, 71 (1897), 
No,4,pp, ISt-lSS), 

Comparative morphological inveatigationa of the leavea of Ranuncnlaoem 
imd XTmbelliferae, G. Bitter (Flora, 8S (1897), No, 2,pp, 223-^01, figs, SI), 
Comparative anatomical atudiea of the atmotnre of winged hmlta and aeeda, 

C. VON Wahl (Bihliotheoa liotanioa, 1897, No, 40, pp, 28, pU, 6; ahs, in Bot. Centhl,, 70 
(1897), No. 11-12, pp, 369-371), 

Inveatigationa on the atruoture of the Mucorlnem, M. L^gbr ( Thesio, Poitiers, 
1895, pp. 151, pl8. 21 ; ahs. in Bot. Centhl,, 71 (1897) , No. 1, pp. 27, 28). 

On the influence of intenae light upon cell diviaion of Saccharomyoea oere- 
viaise and other yeaata, W. Loumann (Inaug. Disa,, Boatook, 1896, pp. 72; aba, in 
Centhl. Baku w. Par., 2. Abt., 3 (1897), No. 13-14, pp. 369-372). 

Concerning the influence of light on growih, K. Stameropp (Flora, 83 (1897), 
No. 2,pp. 135-150). 

Concerning the influence of heat and light upon pigmentation, A. Fischel 

(Sitzungah. deut. naturw. med. Ver. Bohmen, 1896, pp. 263-267; aba, in Bot, Centbl,, 71 
(1897), No. 3, p. 100). 

Obaervatioua on aome of the chemical aubatanoea found in the tnmk|i of 
treea, F. H. Stouer (Bui Bnaaey Inat., 2 (1897), IV, pp. 386-408). 

Notea on the oleaginoua reaerve material of the walnut, Leglbrc i>u Sablon 
(Hev. (Uhl. Bot., 0 (1897), No. 105,pp. 313-317), 

On the formation of alcohol by the intramolecular reapiration of some of the 
higher plants, E. Goolewski aud F. Polzeninsz (Anzeig. Akad. Wiaaanaoh. Krakau, 
1897, pp. 267-271). 

Rdle of tannin in plants, particularly in the fruit, C. Gerber (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
8ci. Varin.lU (1897), No. 20, pp. 1106-1109 ). — The author thinks the principal function 
of tannin is to clieck th(' formation of peotic compounds in the fruit and also to 
prcviMit the fermimtation of the sugars. In such fruits as that of Dioapyroa kaki the 
tanniii disappears by complete oxidation without forming any carbohydrates. 

On the localization of the alkaloids in aome species of cinchona, J. P. Lotst 
(Bot. Centhl, 71 (1897), No. 11, pp. 395-400). 

Concerning starch and sugar formation in barley and malt, J. GRt^ss ( WooKen- 
aohr. Brauerei, 14 (1897), No. 26, pp. 321-323). 

Investigations of the behavior of acids in the petioles of rhubarbs during 
various periods of growth, R. Otto (Jpoih. Ztg., 1897, No. 37, pp. 305, 306; aba. in Bot. 
Centbl, 71 (1897), No. 3,pp. 103-105). 

Concerning the suppression of calcium oxalate by the growth of plant 

organs, il Kraus (Flora, 83 (1897), No. t,pp. 54-73). 

On the development of the Asparagineas, G. Dutailly {Aaaoo. Fr. Av. Sci. Congrh 

Carthage, 1896, II, pp. 327-359, pin. 3). 

Contribution to the chemistry of the cacti, Hefftbr (Apotk. Ztg., 11 (1896), No. 7; 
aha. in Bol Centbl, 71 (1897), No. 9,pp. 319, 320). 

Concerning the formation of protein from the nitrates in plants, £. Godlewski 
(Anzeig. Akad. Wiaaenach. Krakau, 1897, No. 3, pp. 104-121). 

On the presence of soluble starch in the leavea of Cola, P. Guerin (Bui. Soo. 
Bot. France, 3. aer., 4 (1897), No. 2, pp. 91-95). 

Experiments with Nitragin, C. A. Goessmann (Maaaackuaetta Hatch Sta. lipt. 1896, 
pp. 177-182). — A brief review is given of investigations on the assimilation of utmos- 
pbcrio nitrogen by leguminous plants, and Nitragm is described, with directions 
for its use. The station has secured the various kinds of this material and proposes 
to make expenments with it. 
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SjcperimanUl retaaroliM on the eeetmlletlon of emmonleoel end nitzlo nitee* 
gen by the higher plants, E. Laubent, £. Marchal, and £. Carpiaux (Jour. Soo. 
Agr, Brabant- Hainaut, 1897, No. 9). 

How plants attract insects, F. Platrau (Berimed in Naturw. Bundeohau, tS(1897), 
No.SS,pp.407,408). 

InvestigationB on the freezing of plants, H. Molisch (Berimed is Naturw. Bund- 
echau, 12 (1897), No. 88, pp. 44S-444). 

Injtirious effect of asphalt vapors on the Berlin gardens, P. Soraurr ( Oarten^- 
.flora, 46 (1897), No. 12, pp. 317^20). 

Concerning positive and negative heliotropism, F. Oltmanns (Flora, 88 (1897), 
No. l,pp.l‘-32). 

Pfaffa observations on the nature of ivy poisoning, B. F. Robinson (Amer. Nat., 
81 (1897), No, 370, pp. 901-908). — A rt^view of PfaflPs work on Rhus poisoning is given. 
The poisonous principle is said to be an oil to which the name Toxicodendrol is given. 
Concerning the mechanical effect of rain on plants, J. Wiesnkr (Ann. Jard. Bot, 

Buitenzorg, 14 (1897), II, pp. 277S5S). 

Cutting and mounting cereEd grains and starchy tubers, J. D. Hyatt (Intemat. 
Jour. Micros, and Nat. Sci., 8. ser., 7 (1897), No. 88, pp. 250-255, pi. 1). 

The injury to plants by asphalt vapors, II, P. Soraurr {Ztschr. Jflanzenkrank,, 

7 (1897), No. 2, pp. 84-89, flgs. 3). 

The parenchyma sheath in the leaves of dicotyledonous plants, B. Schubrrt 
(Bot. Cenibl, 71 (1897), Nos. 10, pp. 887-847; 11, pp. 885-895). 

A study of cork formation by plants, £. Mattrucci (Bioerohe e Imv. Boy. Mue. 

Orto Bot. Firenze, 1896-^97, 1, pp. 87-108). 

A new method for micro^chemical treatment and embedding of very small 
and soft objects, A. kSchvdix)WSKY (Ztschr. wissensch. Mikros.,vol. 18, No. 2; abs.in 
Bot. Venihl., 71 (1897), No. 7,p. 230). 

Influence of various external faotors on the water transfer of plants, I*. 
Kosarokf (Jnaug. IHss., Leipzig, 1897, pp. 04). 

Some phenomena in the ripening of acid fleshy fruits, C. Gruber (Assoc. Ft. 
Av. Soi. Congres Carthage, 1896, ll,pp. 412-421). 

The influence of soils on the color of the flowers of Hortensia, W. Zorp 
(Nalur., 46 (1897), No. 27, pp. 818, 819). 

Influence of lecithin on growth, Danilrwsky (Compt. Betid. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1897, Mag 15). 

Root tubercles of legumes, their relation to their host plants, C. Naudin 

(Jour. Agr. Prai., 61 (1897). II, No. 27, p. 46). 

The factors of growth and their influence on plant production, R. Ulrich 
(Fiihling's landw. Zig., 46 (1897), No. 16, pp. 482-489). 

On the biology of flowers, P. Knutii (Bot, Centbh, 70 (1897), No. 11-12, pp. 887- 
840, flgs, 2). 

On the distribution of plants, H, Hessrlman (Bot. NoHser, 1897, No. 8, pp. 16; 
abs. in Bo(. Venihl., 71 (1897), No. 6, pp. 216, 217). — The author has made a partial 
study of the mcvnis of plant dissomiuntiou on the east coast of Sweden. 

The origin and distribution of the phelloderm, F. Kuhla (Bot. Centhl., 71 
(1897), Vo. .%pp. 81-87). 


ZOOIOOT. 

The habits, food, and economic value of the American toad, 

A, H. Kirkland {MoMitachusettx Hatch, 8ta. Bui. 46, pp. 30, Jigs. 25, 
pis, .8).— This details the results of a study begun in the summer of 1896 
of the stomach contents of 149 toads collected alive from various parts 
of Massachusetts. The fallacious ideas concerning the toad held by 
the ancients and by some people even during the present century are 
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tmmfjlit out The lifehistoryaod habits of toads aredisoussed at some 
length. 

Belative to the longevity of the toad, the author states that there 
are authentic Euroi>ean records of a toad that lived to be 36 years old, 
when it was accidentally killed, and he thinks it probable that our 
American species may be equally long lived. Belative to their feeding 
•habits he says: 

At night, Boon after sundown, or even before on cool evenings, the toad emerges 
from its shelter and slowly hops about in search of food. Something of a regular 
beat is covered by these animals, whose sense of locality is quite strong. In the 
country this includes forays along roadsides, into gardens and cultivated fields, and 
wherever insect food is abundant and grass or other thick herbage does not prevent 
locomotion. In cities and suburban villages the lawns, walks, and particularly the 
spots beneath electric lamps, are favorite hunting grounds. At Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, the writer once counted 8 large well-fe<l toads seated under an arc light and 
actively engaged in devouring the insects, which, deprived of wings, fell from the 
lamp above. Dr. Charles Burleigh, a prominent physician of Malden, Massachusetts, 
and a close observer in the field of natural science, informs me that a colony of some 
half dozen toads has for some time occupied the sheltered sptChe under the piazza of 
his house, and that each summer night at about 8 o\*lock they sally forth down the 
walk, cross the street, and take up their station under an arc lamp that is located 
about 3 rods from the house. Here they remain and feed upon the fallen insects 
until the electric current is turned off, when they return to their accustomed shelter, 

'^During the past 2 years the writer has made many observations on toads feeding 
under natural conditions at all hours of the night. From those observations and 
from stomach examinations it appears that the toad feeds continuously throughout 
the night, except when food is unusually abundant. In 24 hours the amount of 
food consumed is equal in bulk to about 4 tunes the stomach capacity. In other 
words, the toad’s stomach is practically filled and emptied 4 times in 24 hours. 
This I have verified by studios on toads confined in cages.” 

Tbe result of the stomach examinations are shown in per cent as 
follows: Unidentified material, 5; gravel, 1; vegetable detritus, 1; 
worms, 1; snails, 1; sow bugs, 2; myriapods, 10; spiders, 2; grasshop- 
pers and crickets, 3; ants, 19; carabids, 8; scarabmids, C; click bee- 
tles, 5; weevils, 5; cbrysoinelids, 1; carrion beetles, 1; miscellaneous 
beetles, 1; cutworms, 16; tent caterpillars, 9; miscellaneous larvae, 3; 
total beetles, 27 ; total cutworms, caterpillars, etc., 28. 

The insects found in tbe stomach of tbe toad are discussed at length 
for the purpose of bringing injurious species into prominence. Balanc- 
ing the noxious against the beneficial features of the toad, 4 points are 
found to weigh against and 7 in favor of it. A classified list of the 
insects found in the stomach is given, and the subject of digestion, 
amount of food, means of making the toad useful, and its natural 
enemies are discussed. It is estimated that a single toad destroys in a 
year insects which, if they had lived, might have damaged crops^to 
the extent of $19.88. The practice of collecting and colonizing toads 
ip gardens, etc., is thought commendable, as well as tbe idea of pro- 
viding them with artificial shelters by digging shallow holes in the 
ground and covering the same with boards, etc. 
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Amoig the natural enemies are noted crows, various hawks and 
owls, and the small boy. 

A brief bibliography is given. 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Report of the meteorologist, L. Mbtcalf (Moisaohusetts Hatch Sta, Ept. 189€f* 
.pp, — A brief account is given of the work of the year in this department, 

noting additions to equipment and changes in methods of observation. Apparatus is 
being arranged ^^and considerable work has been done preliminary to undertaking 
at Amherst a seiics of experiments bearing upon soil temperaturos and moistures 
in theii relation to the growth and a<lvancement of crops*” 

Report of the assistant meteorologist, W. D. Clayton (Tejras Sta, Ept, 1896, 
pp, — A monthly summary is given of observations during 1896 on atmos- 

pheric pressure, temperature, rainfall, and prevailing wind, together with the annual 
averages of temperature and rainfall fur 6 years ( 1891-’96). The average atmospheric 
pressure ioi 1896 was 29.73 in. ; average maximum temperature 87.5^, minimum 43.8°, 
mean 67.7^; total rainfall, 39.65 in. 

The meteorology of 1895 (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 6. ser., 8 (1896), 
pp. S4()-S47).—k table ‘Ogives a comparison of the winds, temperature, rainfall, and 
sunshine ol' 1895 as compared with the averages of previous years,” and the weather 
conditions during each month are discussed in detail, with brief notes on the character 
of the piincipal crops of the year. 

The meteorology of 1896 Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 6. ser., 9 (1897), 

pp A table gives a comparison of the winds, temperature, pressure, 

rainfall, Hno\^ , and sunshine of 1896 as compared with the previous 40 years’ aver- 
ages,” and the weatluT conditions of each month are discussed in detail, with brief 
notes on the character of the principal crops of the year. 

Meteorological observations, L. Mktcalf and J. L. Bartlktt (Massachusetts 
Hatch Sta. Met. Buis. lOO-lOS, pp. 4 each). — The usual summaries of observations at 
the meteorological observatory of the station during the months of April, May, and 
Juno, 1897, w ith general nmiarks on the weather and croii conditions of each month. 

On three French balloon asoensions, G. Hermitfs and G. Brsanvon (Compt. 
Bend. A<ad. Sci. Paris, 1J4 (1897), No. 21, pp. 1180-1182). 

The effects of a hailstorm, A. Forel (Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 124 (1897), 
No. 2h, pp. 1249, 1520). — Brief notes on phenomena observed during a hailstorm 
which did cuiisideiable damage, especially to glass. 

The diurnal oscillatory movement of the atmosphere, M. Deciievrenh ( Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Sci. Pa? is, 124 (1897), No. 22, pp. 1479, 1480). — A brief note on observa- 
tions during seveial years at Zikawei, China (latitude 31^“'), which shows that the 
general air movement at that point is from west to east in the morning, north to 
south in the middle of the day, oast to west in the ev(*ning, and south to north in 
the middio of the night. 

The fbrnado of June 18, 1897, at Asni^ies and the storm phenomena 
observed on that day, J. Jaubkrt (Compt. Bend. Acad. Sri. Paris, 124 (1897), No. 25, 
pp. 1480-1482, Jig. 1). 

The tornado of June 18, 1897, L. Teissbrenc de Bout (Compt. Bend. Acad. Soi. 
Paris, 124 (1897), No. 25, pp. 1488, 1484). 

Summary of results of recent studies on atmospheric eleotrioity, J. Elster 
and H. Gkitkl (Naturw. Rundschau, 12 (1897), Nos. 28, pp. S49-S52; 29, pp. $65-367; 
30, pp. 317-380; 31, pp. 389-393). 
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The valne of silt as a manure, J. W. Leather {Agl. Ledger, 1897, 
No. 5, pp. 7).— Notes are given on investigations made in India to 
ascertain the mannrial valne of the silt which is carried on to land by 
irrigation water. These included experiments in which oats were 
grown on silted and nnsilted plats and chemical studies of the fertiliz- 
ing value of the silt. It was found that the amount of fertilizing mat- 
tmr which the water carried varied widely with the season. From one 
series of analyses it is estimated that under ordinary conditions in 
India a crop which, like rice, is grown during the monsoon or kharif 
period, receives in the irrigation water 154 lbs. of potash, 42 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid, and 31 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. Under the same 
conditions the wheat crop, grown during the cold or rabi season, would 
receive 19.6 lbs. of imtash, 5.2 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 3.8 lbs. of 
nitrogen ; while a crop of sugar cane, occupying the land during the 
whole year, would receive 54.6 lbs. of potash, 15 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, and 10.8 lbs of nitrogen. “The amounts of the plant foods sup- 
plied in the kharif are probably sufficient for the entire rice crop; but 
during the rabi they are not sufficient for the wheat, and the deficiency 
is probably still greater in case of the sugar cane.” 

Studies of Oklahoma soils, J. H. Bone {Oklahoma 8ta. Bvl. 24, 
pp. 17 ). — This bulletin is in a measure supplementary to Bulletin No. 5 of 
the station (E. S. B., 4, p. 710), which gives results of analyses of a large 
number of Oklahoma soils. It briefly reports and discusses the results 
of observations and experiments on the texture and specific gravity of 
Oklahoma soils; the influence of cultivation on weight and ]>orosity; 
percdlation through soils of different character and treated in different 
ways; and the influence of plowing, rolling, surface cultivation, and 
freezing on soil moisture. 

The principal results obtained are summarized as follows: 

** (1) The soilH oxainliied at the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station prove 
to be loose textured, with some of the properties of finer soils. They are easily 
handled. The specific gravity ranges from 2.60 to 2.66. Under field conditions, 
without water, the weight of tlie first 12 in. of cultivated soil was 67.5 lbs. per cnbio 
foot, uncultivated 82, alkali 95.1 lbs. 

“(2) Tlie water supply is very important in plant production. Our rainfall is 
often poorly distributed, and much water is lost by poor methods of soil culture. The 
water content of the soil at the experiment station during the growing season of 1896 
ranged from 5 to 26 per cent. 

'^(3) Water percolates best into freshly plowed or cultivated soil. Compacting 
the soil hinders percolation. The plow is the best implement for putting the soil in 
condition to receive the rainfall. Subsoiled ground receives more moisture during a 
heavy rain 'than unsubsoiled ground. 

(4) Cultivation conserves much soil moisture. Soil mulches prevent evaporation. 
Cultivation sufficient to keep the weeds from growing is very essential, but we should 
cultivate to conserve moisture. Very frequent cultivation is not so effective as less 
frequent. 
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(5) Rolled ground, when dry, showed an increase in soil moisture for the first fbw 
days. It also showed a larger decrease in the second foot daring 32 days. 

(6) Other things equal, the rapidity of the growth of plants depends upon the 
moisture content of the soil. . . . Alkali soils do not contain as much moisture as 
ordinary prairie.'^ 

On the fixation and nitrification of nitrogen in arable soila, 

P. P. DehIcbain (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. PariSj 125 {1897), No. 5, pp^ 
278--283). — Determinations of nitric and organic nitrogen were made at 
frequent intervals from December, 1895, to March, 1897, in a cubic 
meter lot of soil whicdi was spread out in a stable and kept in the 
state of moisture most favorable to nitrification — 20 to 25 per cent. 
During that period the nitric nitrogen increased from 0.14 to 1.66 gm. 
per kg., and the organic nitrogen declined from 3.13 to 2.67 gm., the 
increase in total nitrogen being from 3.27 to 4.23 gm. In case of another 
soil treated in the same way the nitric nitrogen increased from 0.23 
to 2.32 gm. 

These results show that the decrease in organic nitrogen was not 
sufficient to account for the increase in nitric nitrogen, and indicate 
that a considerable amount of the free nitrogen of the air was fixed by 
the soil (luring this period. That the increase of total nitrogen in the 
soil was not due to the absorption of ammonia fumes was demonstrated 
by a check experiment carried out in the basement of the station build- 
ing, which was ke])t free from ammonia fumes. Here also there was 
a considerable increase in nitrogen. 

An insufticient sujiply of moisture checked the fixation and nitrifica- 
tion of nitrogen almost completely. This occurred in one of the soils 
when the moisture content had only been reduced to 16.6 per cent. 

Denitrification, U. Ampola and E. Garino {Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. 
Aht, 1897, p. 309; abs. in Chem. Ztg.. 21 [1897), No. 71, Reperi..p. 190 ). — 
The loss of nitrogen from barnyard manure is claimed to be due to the 
action of denitrifying organisms. Acids prevent this action. The addi- 
tion of ground })eat showing an acidity of 9.85 per cent checked the 
activity of the denitrifying organisms as well as that of the other 
ferments. The organisms, however, were not killed and commenced 
their activity again as soon as the acidity was neutralized. The soil 
conditions are favorable to the neutralization of the acid of the peat, 
and thus the restraining efl:ect of the latter on the denitrifying organ- 
ism is nullified in the soil. 

On the rdle which humus substances play in the fertility of the 
soil, A. Gautier [Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 124 [1897), No. 22, pp. 
1205-1206). — The author claims that free nitrogen is fixed in apprecia- 
ble amounts by alga^ and microorganisms in the soil only in the pres- 
ence of humus (M)mpouuds, and that the nitrogen so fixed is directly 
assimilable by the higher plants. If the soil is deficient in humus the 
various organisms which fix nitrogen do not develop to a sufficient 
extent to enrich the soil in nitrogen. 

On the determination of the potash in soils soluble in citric 
acid, O. VON Garola (Rev. Chim. Analyt. et Appl., 5 [1897), p. 101; abs. 
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in Ohem, Ztg.^ 21 {1897)^ Na*SS^ Bepertj 99), — ^In the method proposed 
50 gm. of soil, which has been mixed with a sufficient amount of solid 
dtric acid to saturate the Calcium carbonate present, is placed in 
260 cc. of a 2 per cent citric acid solution, and shaken for 8 hours in a 
shaking machine making 24 to 30 revolutions per minute. Allow the 
solution to stand 24 hours, and filter through a dry filter. To 200 cc. 
•of the filtrate, corresponding to 40 gm. of the soil, add a slight excess 
of precipitated calcium carbonate and heat for a short time at the 
boiling point to precipitate the calcium citrate; filter through glass 
wool, or asbestus, and wash with boiling water. Evaporate the filtrate 
to dryness, drive off the ammonia salts, take up in water, and precipi- 
tate the potassium with platinum chlorid. 

In experiments in which the digestion was continued for a longer 
period the results were practically the same as by the above method. 

Drinking water. F. W. Traphagbn (Montana Sta, Bui. IS^ pp. 15). — This is a gen- 
eral discussion of the principal constituents of drinking water, the character of 
water from different kinds of wells, and the purification of water, accompanied by 
analyses showing free and albuminoid ammonia, nitrogen as nitiitesand nitrates, 
chlorin, and total solids in 23 samples of water collected in the vicinity of Bozeman. 

Water and public health, J. H. Fuertrs (New York: John Wiley ^ Sons, 1S97, 
pp. 75 f fiqa. 70). — This contains chapters on etiology and prophylaxis of typhoid 
fever, when does pure water pay? and sanitary value of impounded and other sup- 
plies, and is of interest especially to physicians and sanitary engineers. 

Chlorin in rain water (AgL Students^ Gaz.y 8 (1897), No 4, p. llS). 

The bacteria of the aoil with epeolal reference to soil inoculation, R. 8. 
MacDougall ( Vet. Jour, and Ann, Comp, Path,, 4S (1897), Feh,, pp, 79-‘95), 

Remarks on the object and method of soil analysis, F. B. Guthrie (Agl, (iaz. 
New Sotith Wales, 8 (1897), No. 6, pp. S67-359). — Brief general notes. 

Th^oonservation of moisture in sandy soils (Deal, landw. Freese, (1897), No. 
67, p. 607). — Sowing less seed than is customary in order to insure a light stand of 
grain is considered an effecti\ e method. 

The formation and care of grass Icuids, G. McCarthy (North Carolina Sta, Rpt. 
1896, pp. 55-62, pi, 1). — A reprint from Bulletin 125 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 307). 

Influence of soil condition, M. J. Raulin (Ann, 8oc, Agr. Soi, et Ind. Lyon, 7, ser,, 4 
(1896),pp.287-S01), 

The reclamation of reh or usar land, J. W. Leather (Agl. Ledger, 1897, No, 7, 
pp. 9). — Various methods of reolumation, including surface drainage, underdrainage 
by means of 2-iuch pipes, and scraping off the surface reh, were tried without success, 
the second method failing because the pipes rapidly filled with silt. The planting 
of trees and flooding in connection with nnderdrainage was found to be an effective 
means of reclamation. 


FERTIUZEaS. 

Analyses of commercial fertilisers, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, 
and 0. H.. Jones { Vermont Sta, Buie, 58, pp, 35-47; 59, pp, 51-80), — Botes 
are given on valuation, results of inspection in the State, the agree- 
ment between guaranties and analyses, the sources of potash and nitro- 
gen in the different brands, the availability of organic nitrogen, and 
the relation between selling price and the commercial value of the 
plant food in the different fertilizers, together with tabulated analyses 
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and yalaations of 196 samples of fertilizing materials, including home* 
mixed and factory-mixed fertilizers, acid phosphate, nitrate of soda, 
tankage, bone, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, muck, wood 
ashes, crematory ashes, and cotton waste. Bulletin 59 summarizes 
data previously published in Bulletins 57 (E. 8. R., 9, p. 36) and 68 
of the station. 

^^The station has analyzed fdnrinpf the spring of 1897] samples of 134 distinct 
brands^ iho output of 20 (‘ompanies, all drawn from dealers’ stocks and (with one 
exception) this year’s goods. The number of brands sold in the State is rapidly 
increasing, 'fwo-tliirds of the total number were above guaranty in every respect 
and five-sixths were essentially equal to or better than guaranty. Sixteen brands 
fell short inoie than 0.20 ]>er cent in one, five were lacking in two ingiedieuts, and one 
was below guaiaiit.> throughout. In one of the live cases both ingredients were 
seriously deficient Shortages in one ingredient were not made good ( commer- 
cih11> ) by excess of other ingredients in seven brands, a part of the output of three 
companies. In one case aual.>8is and guaranty were found to be widely apart in 
two ingiedieuts, although an equivalent of plant food was given. Ninety-four per 
cent of the entire nuinber of brands contained the commercial equivalent of their 
guaranties. One hundred and two brands were guaranteed (directly or inferen- 
tiall.v ) to contain potash as siiliihate, a claim which Avas verified in but 17 cases. 

“The application of pepsin digestion and Hayes-permangauate distillation meth- 
ods to the several brands indicated that the class of materials furnishing organic 
nitrogen was almost without (‘xception above reproach. 

“ The average ‘ valuation ’ was $19.47 and the average selling price $29.19, an 
advance of .50 per cent over valuation. ()n(‘ ilollai out of every three invested in 
fertilizeis paid for cost of manufacture and sale. A dollar spent for average low- 
priced goods (below $29) bought 04 cts. Avorth of plant food; a dollar invested in 
average medium grade brands ($29 to $35), 69 cts. worth; and a dollar paid out for 
average high-priced goods ($35 and upward), 72 cts. worth. 

“The average eoinposition of the goods has not varied materially from that of last 
year. Selling prices are lower and plant food cheaper than ever before in the history 
of the tiade.’’ 

The home mixtures, 5 samples of which were examiued, ^‘compared 
favorably in chemical composition and mechanical condition with the 
bettor class of mixed goods as found on the market. So far as heard 
from, the mixtures gave good results in the field.” In 9 samples of 
muck the nitrogen varied from l.t to 3.13 per cent; in 11 samples of 
wood ashes the soluble potash varied from 2.45 to 8.21 percent, and 
the total phosjdioric. acid from 1.8 to 5 per cent. 

The fertilizer control station {North Carolina 8ta. Rpt. 1896^ pp* 
X-XF*"). — This includes statements relating to the number and source 
of fertilizers exaiiiiiied during the year, the extent of the fertilizer trade 
in the State during 1894-’96, digest of fertilizer laws now in force, 
increase in number of brands and the difidculty in a proper control, 
the valuation of fertilizers, and a list of bulletins containing fertilizer 
analyses. 

The number of brands of fertilizers sold in North Carolina in 1896 
was 666 (as compared with 541 in 1895), classified as follows: Sim- 
ple superphosphates, 107; superiihosphates with potash, 68; ammoni- 
ated superphosphates, 398; ammoniated superphosphates without pot- 
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agb, 12; kainit, 34; other potash salts and chemicals, 13; animal Ixme, 
16; fish scrap, 8; and miBoellaneons, 10. Of these 666 brands, 213 were 
made in Yirginia, 166 in North Carolina, 153 in South Carolina, 100 in 
Maryland, and the rest in other States, including Missouri, Illinois, 
New ’York, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 

The average actual and guaranteed composition of the principal 
Classes of fertilizers sold in the State in 1896 ^ are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Composition of fertilizers on sale in North Carolina in 


Kind of fertilizer. 


Acid phnsphatoH 

Acid pboBphateH with potaah 

Ammoniuteil Auperphospbates witli 
potash 


On the citrate solubility of phosphoric acid in ground bone’ 

A. Keller {Chem. Ztg.^ JJl (1897)^ No. 33, p. 333). — Ten-ffram portions 
of bone meal were placed in beakers, covered with water, and allowed 
to stand in a room free from ammonia fumes for 4 mouths. Analyses 
of the material at the beginning and end of that period gave the 
following results: 

Composition of fresh and decomposed hone meal. 


j Decomposed bone meal. 



Origioal ' 
bone. 

Exposed to 
BUUllght. 

Protected 

from 

sunlight. 

Total phonphorir nciil ... 

Per cent 
23. 02 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Citrate Hohiblc ]dio8])horic acid 

16.81 

7.52 

10. 08 

Total 111 troji^bii 

5. 20 

4.99 

6.08 

Aniiiioiiiacal nitrogen 

.03 

1. 74 

1.22 

Fat 

2.06 





Available phos- 
pliorio acid. 

Aniinoiiia. 

Potash. 

Found 

Guaran- 

teed. 

Found. 

Guaran- 

teed. 

Found. 

Guaran- 

teed. 




— 

— 

— — _ 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

13. 25 

11.96 





10. 47 

9.20 



2. 01 

].91 

8.90 

8.05 

2.09 

2.76 

2.68 

2. 33 


These results show that there was a decided reversion of the citrate- 
soluble jihosphoric acid and that a part of the organic nitrogen was 
converted into ammonia. It is suggested that the decline in citrate 
solubility was due to the formation of dicalcium-ammoiiium phosphate. 

The author’s investigations have indicated that the fat content is 
one of the most important factors in determining the quality of bone. 

Field experiments with different commercial phosphates, C. A. 
GoessmA-NN (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1896jpp. 190-194). — These 
experiments were begun in 1890 (E. S. R., 8, p. 399). From 1890 to 
1893, inclusive, phosphatic slag, Mona guano, Florida phosphate, and 

^For compoBitiou of fertiliaers sold in tlio State in previous years see E. S. R,, 8, 
p. 879. 
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South Oarolina phosphate (floats) were each applied annually at tlte 
rate of 850 lbs. per acre and dissolved boneblack was applied at the rate 
of 500 lbs., in connection with 250 lbs. of nitrate of soda and 390 lbs. of 
potash-magnesia sulphate. No applications of the phosphates have 
been made since 1893, but the applications of potash and nitrogen have 
been continued. 

A summary of results for the whole period covered by the experi- 
ments is given in the following table : 

Yields on plaU fertilized with different phosphates, 1890 to 1890, 


Plats. 


Plat ] , phosphatir slag 

Plat 2, Mona guano 

Plat 3, Florula phosphate 

Plat 4, South Carolina phosphate 

(floats) 

Plat 5, (lissoh od boneblack 

^•The plat receiving disHolved boiieblaek leads in yield during the first two years, 
while the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years the plats receiving phosphates insolublo 
in water are abend, jihosphatic slag being first, with Sonth Carolina floats second." 

Effect of chlorid of potassium on sulphate of ammonium in 
mixed fertilizers, C. A. (rOESSMANN (MassachmetU Hatch Sta. Rpt 
pp. 223 ), — In the course of experiments at the station it was 

observed tliat fertilizer mixtures containing muriate of potash and 
ammonium sulphate invariably gave lower yields than those containing 
sulphate ol* potash and ammonium sulphate. 

“As th<* season, character of the soil and mode of cultivation wore practically the 
same in all Cases it seemed but natural to eoneludetbat the [first] fertilizers suflfered 
an unfavorable change when incorporated in the soil. An actual trial proved that 
a dr> jiiixtiire of muriate of potash and sulphate of ammonium dissolved in water 
chaiigi‘H into snlphati* of potash and elilorid of ammonium (sal ammouiao). This 
lorin of nitrogen is known to act unfavorably on growing ])lant8.” 

Deep stalls and the oonservation of manure, C. Boyskn {Landw, Wochenbl, 
Schlesuny-Hohivin, 17 {JS07), Ao. 34, pp, 486-^88). — The artiide discusses in a popular 
style the advantages and disa(U aiitages of the deep-stall system of managing 
manure. 

Green manuring {Jovr. lid, Agr, [/.ondon], 4, No, t,pp, 1-10, fig, i).— A critical 
review of that portion of the siweiith series of GrandeauV Ittudes Jgronomiques deal- 
iug wit^;i the fixation of nitrogen by leguminous plants. 

Lime and slag, L. (Jrandkau {Jour, Agr. Prat., 61 {1807), II, No. S3,pp, 273,274). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, M. A. Si’ovell, A. M. Peter, and H. E. 
CuRTih {Kentucl’y Sta. Tiul, 68, pp. 63-73). — This includes brief explanations of the 
terms used in stating fertilizer analyses, notes on valuation of fertilizers, and tabu* 
latod analyses and valuations of 98 samples of fertilizers. 

Fertilizer analyses, H. B. Battle {North Carolina Sta. Special Buis. 46, pp. 176-178; 
47, pp, 183-190). — Tabulated analyses and valuations of 103 samples of fertilizers 
examined during May and part of J une, 1897. 

Fertilizer analyses, H. B. Battle {North Carolina Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. A 

reprint of Bulletin 124 of the station (E. 8. R., 8 p. 300). 


1890. 

1891 

1892. 

Sor- 

radella. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Ty- 

Potatoes. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

ooy 

beau. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,600 

380 

4,070 

1,660 

490 

605 1 

254 

1,415 

340 

3,410 

1,381 

405 

630 

283 

1,500 

216 

2, 760 

1,347 

290 

383 

* 262 

1, 830 

380 

3, 110 

1,469 

460 

759 

252 

2, 120 

405 

2, 920 

1,322 

390 

625 

247 
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fte fertiliser control station (North Carolina Sta, Biennial Bpt, 1895 and 1896^ 
gp, ^M^).<«~B6prioted Arom the Annual Report of the station for 1896 (see p. 336). 

Compilation of analyses of fertUlsers, H. D. Haskiks (Maaeachueeffs Hatch Sta, 
Bpt, 1896y pp, 925-^1 ), — The analyses are stated in percentages and pounds per ton. 

Commeroial fertillzersi 0. A. Gobssmann (Maaiachuaeite Hatch Sta. Bui, 45 f 
pp, 16), — Brief general remarks on the use of barnyard manure and commercial ferti- 
lizers; a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials for 1897, with notes on 
valuation; the text of the State fertilizer law; a list of instructions to dealers in 
fertilizers ; and tabulated analyses of 43 samples of fertilizing materials, including 
ashes, peat, muck, tankage, cotton-seed meal, cotton waste, ground bone, potash 
refiise, and mixed fertilizers. 

Official inapeotlon of oommeroial fertilizers and agricultural chemicals in 
1896, C. A. Goessmann (Maaaachuaetta Hatch Sta. Rpt, 1896, pp. 908--990).-~-Th&v,^otk 
of the station with reference to fertilizer control is briefly reviewed. The text of the 
State fertilizer law and a list of fE^rtilizer manufacturers and dealers securing licenses 
under it in 1896 are given, with not<^s on Thomas slag as a fertilizer. 

Analyses of licensed commercial fertilizers, F. W. Woll (Wiaconain Sta. Bui. 
57, pp. 8). — This bulletin gives tabulated analyses of 12 samples of fertilizers, accom- 
panied by explanations of terms and notes on valuation. 

The cost of plant food in Connecticut, spring months of 1897 (Connecticut 
State Sta, Bui, 124, pp. f 7). —This bulletin discusses the commercial cost of plant 
food in nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, ootton-soed meal, castor pomace, dis- 
solved boneblack, dissolved rock phosphate, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of potash and magnesia, fish, bone, ami tankage. Tlie comparative avail- 
ability and <*ost of the various forms of nitrogen are also discussed, and a schedule 
of trade values of fertilizing materials in Connecticut for the spring of 1897 is given. 

Home-mixed fertilizers and composts, H. B, Battle (North Carolina Sta. Bui. 
139, pp. 59-72). — The subject is discussed under the following heads: The need of 
home mixing of fertilizers and composts; how to proceed in home-mixing fertilizers; 
the advantages of compost making; when, how, and where to prepare the composts; 
how and when to apply ; the use of stable manure alone or composted with other 
fertilizing materials; and cost of ingredients. Formulas are given for mixtures for 
cotton, corn, small grain^ tobacco, grass, vegetables, sweet potatoes, peanuts, fruit, 
and ccfWpeas, and for top-dressing. 

How to conduct field experiments with fertilizers, G. C. Caldwell (New York 
Cornell Sta. Bui, 129, pp, 139-147). — This bulletin gives simple directions for con- 
ducting plat experiments with fertilizers. It is issued under the provisions of the 
Experiment Station Extension, or Nixon, bill. 

Action of chlorid of potassium and chlorid of sodium on the lime resources 
of the soil, C. A. G >Ea8MANN (Maaaachuaetta Hatch Sta. Bpt. 1806, pp. 280, 221).— k 
summary of results more fully reported in Bulletin 38 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 114). 

Fertilizers and feeding stuffs regulations, 1897 (Jour. Bd. Agr. \_London'\, 4, 
No. 1, pp. 42-45 ), 


FIELD CBOPS. 

Report of the agriculturist, W. P, Brooks {Maasnchnsettn Hatch 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 9-49 ). — The report contains accounts of various field 
exi)erimeut8, together with experiments with poultry, fungus diseases, 
etc. The field experiments are noticed below, and the other work is 
abstracted elsewhere. 

Soil teats (pp. 12-14). — Soil tests with cabbages, Swedish tnrnips, and 
soy beans were carried out at the station, and soil tests with corn were 
made upon two other farms. The work with cabbages and Swedish 
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turnips indicated the need of fertilizers particularly rich in avaflable 
phosphoric acid and potash. Dissolved boneblack and muriate of pot- 
ash were found to be useful forms of these fertilizers, but the author 
believes that other available phosphoric fertilizers would be as good as 
dissolved boneblack. A combination of these fertilizers seemed essen- 
tial to a large increase of crop. The test with soy beans showed that 
potash had the greatest effect upon the increase and the quality of the 
crop. Muriate of potash was used, but it is stated that the sulphate 
has been found superior to it for beans. In the soil tests with com 
potash -was found to be the controlling element. 

Manuring the corn crop (pp. 16-21). — Applications of 6 cords of barn- 
yard manure per acre and 4 cords of manure with 160 lbs. of muriate 
of potash per acre were made annually during 6 years of corn culture 
on the same land. Manure alone gave the best results. Under the same 
conditions the mixed fertilizer corresponding in composition with the 

special” corn fertilizers found upon the market in 1891 was compared 
with a fertilizer rich in potash but furnishing less nitrogen and ])hos- 
phoric acid. The ‘‘ special” fertilizer gave rather more grain and less 
stover, but the author considers the ffuancial advantage to lie with the 
fertilizer richer in potash. In connection with these experiments hill 
and drill culture were tested. Drill culture produced the largest yield. 

For green manuring in continuous corn culture white mustard sown 
in standing corn when last cultivated was found recommendable. 

Variety teats (pp. 16-34). — Among 60 varieties of potatoes Oarman 
No. 1, Fillbasket, New Satisfaction, Early Maine, and Dutton Seedling, 
in the order named, produced the largest yields. White Flint, Sanford, 
Compton, Early Giant, Long White, and Longfellow were the best 
among 21 varieties of flint corn. Yellow liose. Mastodon, Keed Yellow 
Dent, New Golden Triumph, Learning, and Sibley Pride of the North 
were the best among 46 varieties of dent corn. 

Mammoth clover gave better yields than common red clover, and is 
recommended for sowing with timothy. Alsike and crimson clover 
proved to be short lived. The total yields and the amounts of dry mat- 
ter contained are given in tables. Sulphate and muriate of potash 
were compared on clovers. The results are given in the following 
tablcf: 


Composition of clover hay grown with muriate and with sulphate of potash. 



Mammoth clover. 

1 

Common red clover. 

1 Alsike clover. 


Muriate. 

Sulphate. 

Muriate. 

Sulphate. 

Muriate. 

Sulphate. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Water 

16,81 

16.88 

17.92 

14.26 

26.05 

21.64 

Dry matter 

83. 19 

83. 12 

82.08 

85.74 

78.95 

78. 86 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Dry matter oontains-- 







Grade ash 

0.97 

8.96 

8.79 

8.22 

10.67 

9.77 

Grade fiber * 

80.35 

30 40 

81.46 

80.24 

80.82 

80.28 

Grade fat 

2.00 

2. 18 

2.66 

3. 15 

2.07 

2.08 

Grade proteia 

14.65 

14.86 

13.84 

12. 61 

16.48 

15.88 

Nitrogen-free extract 

48.08 

43.60 

i 

48. 76 

46.78 

40.46 

42.10 
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uin every instance tiie peroentafe of nitn^ien-ftee extract is greater 
in the hay raised on the sulphate of potash.” Japanese <<bamyard” 
and Japanese common” were found to be the best millets for seed 
production. Among 17 Tarieties of millet Japanese white panicle and 
Japanese bamymrd millet prodnced the largest yields of hay. 

Misoellaneowa crops (pp. 34-42). — A number of these are reported 
upon. The flat pea, horse bean, and sachaline were not found valuable 
for that locality. Sorghum proved inferior to Indian com as a fodder 
crop. Several other new crops proved unsuccessful. Three new varie- 
ties of field peas were tested, two rows 70 ft. long being grown of each. 
The different varieties were harvested at the same stage of maturity. 
The yields and composition are given in the Mlowing table: 


Yield and oomposiiion of field peas. 


Variety. 

Total 
yield 
(pods 
filled but 
vines still 
KTeen). 

Water 

content. 

Composition^of dry matter. 

Crude 

ash. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Crude 

fat. 

Per cent. 
3.16 

2 74 

Crude 

protein. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract. 

XnfElieb Gray 

Canada beauty 

PruBdiaii blue - 

Pounds. 

156 

200 

205 

Per cent, 
86.23 
81.72 
81.94 

Per cent. 
9.56 
7.80 

Per cent. 
30.23 
28.99 j 

Per cent. 
20.65 
16. 14 

Per cent. 
36.40 
44.33 








The yields are given of several varieties of oats. 

Sulphate of iron as a fertilizer (pp. 42, 43). — Sulphate of iron was 
applied at the rate of 80 lbs. per acre to 2 plats of green soy beans. 
The *difiFerence in favor of the treated plats over the untreated plats 
was at the rate of 525 lbs. per acre, the crop being cut green for the 
silo. ‘‘It has been claimed by Griffiths ‘ that the use of this salt favors 
chlorophyll formation, and that it therefore causes a perceptibly deeper 
shade of green in the leaves of the plants to which it is applied. No 
difference could be detected during the season.^ 

Trial of hay caps (p. 45). — Three kinds of hay caps were used at the 
station — Symmes paper board, oiled cotton, and cotton impregnated 
with tannin. The author states that the Symmes cap is most readily 
applied, and that the cloth caps impregnated with tannin are more 
durable than those of oiled cotton. Clover which was cocked quite 
green and stood for a time with frequent rains kept best under the 
cloth caps. “ The porosity of the former in such cases appears to be 
an advantage.’’ 

Forage crops, I. P. Roberts and L. A. Clinton [New Yorlc Cor- 
nell Sta. Bui. 135jpp. ^I-^P6’).— *Experiments with corn, oats and peas, 
barley and peas, millets, and clovers as forage crops were made in 1895 
and 1896. The cultivation of these crops is briefly stated, and the 
results of experiments are given in tabular form. The table following 
gives the results with different methods of seeding corn. 

‘ Qriffltht, Farm manures. 

8663— No. 4 4 
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H€9uU$ from, different methode of seeding com, 1895 and 1896, 


Yield per acre 
(average of 8 years). 


Oomposition of crop in 


Manner of 
planting. 

Stalks. 

Grain. 

Total. 

Mois- 

ture. 

1 

Dry 

matter. 

Pro- 

tein. 

1 

Fat or 1 
ether 
extract. 

Nitro- 
gen- 
firee ex- 
tract. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Fer et. 

' Fer et 

Fer et 

Fer et 

Per ct 

Hilla 

17,070 

5,648 

22, 718 

68.67 

81. 83 

2.83 

0.88 

19.92 

Drilled 

10, 815 

4,884 

24,199 

71.16 

28.84 

1.83 

.68 

18 13 1 

Broadcast . . 

29,586 

None. 

29,586 

76.42 

23.58 

1.88 

.60 1 

1 

14. 04 




Esti. 


— 

mated 



value 

i’iber. 

Ash. 

per 
acre. i 

*<TCt 

Fer ct 

r 

6.42 

1.28 

' 873.31 

6.94 

1.26 1 

1 66.83 

6.37 

1.19 

68. 17 


* Protein, 2 3 cts per lb. , fat, 1.14 cts. per lb. , nitrogen-free extract and liber, 0.94 ct. per lb. 


While broadcasting gave the largest total yield of forage, the feeding 
value of the product was lower. Tlie tillage which can be given corn 
planted in hills is considered an important facitor, as it conserves mois- 
ture and enables the crop to mature, while in the case of broadcasting 
the moisture supply of the soil is soon exhausted. To determine the 
best time for cutting analyses of the crop were made at different times, 
and from these the yield of constituents was calculated as follows: 


Yield per acre of green corn fodder and constituents when out at different stages of 

maiuriiij. 


Date of cutting 

Stage of maturity. 

Aiignst 2 

In bloom 

August 17 

In milk r-- 

August 31 

KoHHting ear 

September 10 . . 

do 

September 24 . . 

Mature 


Green 

Water 

1 

Dry 

Onde 

Ether 

Nitro- 

gen 

Crude 

! Ash. 

1 

forage. 

tent. 

matter, protein 

extract. 

free ex- 
tract 

hber. 

IM. 

Per et 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbh. \ 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

24, 805 

8.5.25 

3, 658 

361 

98 ' 

' 2,124 

807 

268 

27,810 

87. 31 

3, 810 

344 

65 

1 2, 200 1 

0.57 

244 

30,250 

82.56 

5. 274 

467 

1 103 

2,912 

1,499 

293 

28,980 

81.37 

5, 398 

333 

1 133 

3, 188 

1,466 

, 278 

30, 108 

69.75 

9,109 

686 

1 

224 

5,598 

2, 282 

1 319 


The work of other stations confirming these results is briefly 
described. 

Data are ^ven for the yield and composition of mixtures of oats and 
peas, oats and barley, and for oats and barley grown alone. The 
author ranks oats and peas next to corn as a forage crop. For late 
forage barley is recommended instead of oats, as it makes a better 
growth in late summer. A table shows that mixed oats and ])ea8 are 
relatively rich in protein and ash as compared with oats, barley and 
oats, and barley. “ Oats and peas furnisl) a larger percentage of ash 
than any of the other forage crops grown by us.^^ 

Samples of the roots and tops of crimson, red, and medium clover were 
taken November 2 and the nitrogen determined. The results follow: 

Amount of nitrogen stored up by different varieties of clover. 


Variety. 

Nitrogen 
in tops. 

Nitrogen 
in roots. 

Total ni- 
trogen per 
acre. 

Crimaon clover 

Pounds. 
125 28 
63. 11 
67.57 

Pounds. 
30.66 
40.25 1 
78. 36 1 

1 

Founds. 
155 94 
103. 86 
145.96 

Bed clover ...... 

MAimmoth clover - ....... 
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The clovers wintered well, bat the ftweeing and thawing in the 
spring killed nearly all of the crimson clover. It had proved valuable 
for late fall pasture and as a cover crop. 

Some remarks are made on Hungarian grass, millet, sorghum, teo- 
sinte, and sachaline. 

Fertilizer analyses of castor-bean plant, G. L. Holtes and 
,r. Fields {Oklahoma Sta. Bui. 35, pp. 7, 8 ). — ^The authors report analy- 
ses with reference to the fertilizer constituents of the different parts of 
the castor beau, as follows : 

Fertilizer analyses of castor hean. 



Water. 

Ind 

Nitrogen. 

try substance. 

Leaves, small branches, and fruit: i 

June 19 

1 Per cent. 
81.05 

! Per cent, 
4.17 

Per cent. ^ 
1. 14 

PereenL 
4. 21 

July6 1 

81.82 

8.88 

1.01 

8.94 

July 31 

80. 46 

3.60 

.78 

8.30 

September 29 

Averajie 

80.56 

1 8.20 

.65 

2.67 

80.85 

3.71 

.89 

3.55 

Stalks and roots 

June 19 

85. 10 

1.28 


8.62 

July 6 

83.93 

1.04 

.35 

8.21 

July 31 

80.02 

.70 

.17 

2.56 

September 29 

Average 

78.09 

.03 

.24 

1.69 

81.78 

.99 

.37 

1 2.77 

Beans 

4. 40 

3.62 

1.43 

.69 

PikIh and pod stems 

8.24 

2.54 

1 

.11 

6.51 


Potato culture, I. P. Roberts and L. A. Clinton {New York Cor^ 
nell Sta, But. ISO^pp, 151--163 ). — Culture experiments were made in 1895 
and 1896 to ascertain the ])Ossibilities of rendering available the ferti- 
lizing materials of the soil and to note the effects of tillage on the crop. 
Cultivation was continued until there was danger of injuring the plants. 
The plats were one-twentieth of an acre in size and had all been sub- 
ject to the same cultivation and rotation. In 1895 the same thorough 
cultivation was given all plats until the plants showed themselves 
above ground, after which some plats received 13 cultivations and the 
remainder 9 cultivations. The average yield for 13 cultivations was 
337,5 bu. and for 9 cultivations 307.5 bu. per acre. In 1896 the experi- 
ment was continued on a larger scale, and 3, 6, 7, and 11 cultivations 
were given to various groups of plats. The plats receiving 7 cultiva- 
tions produced the largest average yield — 343.1 bu. per acre. Com- 
mercial fertilizers gave no beneficial results on account of a lack of 
moisture. It is shown that with a soil containing little more than 
half the .amount of potential plant food ordinarily contained in soil a 
yield was secured from 3 to 4 times the average yield of the State. 
Analyses showed that 4,008.8 lbs. of phosphoric acid and 11,329.8 lbs. 
of potash were locked up in the gravel of a surface foot of 1 acre of 
land. The authors consider that the mineral elements were made more 
available by frequent tillage. 

The conservation of moisture is discussed. Th6 plants were kept in 
a healthy condition by spraying. The authors conclude that sufiSioient 
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stored-op plant food exists in most arable soils, and that by making it 
available and conserving the moisture by frequent level cnltare the 
average yield for the State can be largely increased. They also empha- 
size the necessity of keeping the foliage healthy. 

The angas beet : Culture, seed development, manufiaoture, and 
statistics, H. W. Wiley ( V. 8. Dqpt. Agr., Farmer^ Bui. 53, pp, 47 ). — 
The theoretical beet-sugar belt of the United States — a zone of vary- 
ing width, through the center of which passes the isothermal line of 
70° F. for the months of June, July, and August — is shown upon a 
map. Descriptions and illustrations of the best varieties of sugar 
beets are givem ' 

With regard to moisture, it is stated that the best soils are those hav- 
ing good drainage and good capillarity. Warm autumnal showers induce 
a new growth, thereby diminishing the sugar content of the beet crop. 

The author states that soils which produce good crops of corn, wheat, 
or potatoes will, under proper cultivation, produce good crops of sugar 
beets. The following shows the amounts of nitrogen and ash constitu- 
ents removed by 1,000 lbs. of entire plants: 

Fertilizing constituents in 1^000 pounds of beets and beet leaves* 



Hoots. 

1 Leaves. 


Poundft. 

3.3 

.8 

.5 

Pound*. 

6.5 

1.3 

3.0 

3.0 

Phonphonc acid 

- ............ ........ 

Nitrogen .................. 

1.6 

Total aah 

7.1 

18.1 



As the leaves contain considerable quantities of these constituents, 
it is thought best to leave them upon the field. 

Barnyard manure is recommended to be applied one or two seasons 
before the sugar beets are grown, as fresh applications reduce the sugar 
content. H eavy nitrogenous manures injure the quality of the beet, not 
so much by decreasing the sugar content as by increasing the percentage 
of nonsugars. 

The growing of sugar beets in rotation is considered desirable, and a 
rotation of wheat, beets, clover (one crop of which is cut fur hay and 
the second crop plowed under), and potatoes is recommended. 

The author recommends late fall plowing at least 9 in. deep and sub- 
soiling to the depth of 6 or 7 in. more. Thorough surface cultivation 
should be given before planting, which should be done as early as pos- 
sible, as early-planted beets give a larger yield and a higher content of 
sugar than late- planted beets. The operations of planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting are described in detail and illustrations given of suitable 
implements. 

An estimate is made of the cost of growing beets with land at 176 
per acre, labor at f 1 per day, and the distance to the factory not more 
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tSian 5 miles. On this basis the oost per acre is given as $B9M, and 
the letom, with a yield of 16 tons of beets per acre, at #4.60 per ton, is 
given at #67.60. 

Several estimates by other persons are given for comparison. 

Seed development. — ^The process underlying the production of high- 
grade beets is outlined. The « mothers” or plants retained for seed 
iAould be smooth and regular in shape. They should weigh from 20 to 
24 oz. and be selected fit>m beets of the best quality. The leaves are to 
be removed without injuring the neck and the roots ensiled during the 
winter. In the spring the sugar content and the coefficient of purity of 
each root having a specific gravity above a certain point are determined, 
and the selected beets are then planted and a record kept of each beet. 
The seed produced is used solely for the production of the seed of com- 
merce in the fourth or sixth year from the parent. Experiments indi- 
cate that domestic seed is better than foreign-grown seed. 

Manti/acture. — ^The process of beet-sugar manufacture is described, 
and illustrations of the machinery are given. In view of the elaborate 
process and costly machinery, the author discourages the idea of pro- 
ducing beet sugar on the farm, but points out the advantages of coop- 
erative factories. It is estimated that sugar can be made in this country 
at a cost of from 3 to 4 cts. per pound. 

Statistics . — Tables show the increase in the production of beet sugar 
in the United States, the production and consumption of sugar in vari- 
ous countries, and other interesting information on the subject. 

Report of field expeximente with tobacco in Maesachnsetta, 
1893>’96, C. a. Goessmann (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Bui. 47^ pp. 
31 ). — Cooperative fertilizer experiments were carried on for 3 years 
at Hatfield, Agawam, and Westfield, Massachusetts. Various fertili- 
zer mixtures were used, containing in all cases 300 lbs. of potassium 
oxid, 100 lbs. of nitrogen, and 60 lbs. of phosphoric acid per acre in 
available forms/ One-fourth of the nitrogen was in the form of nitrates 
of soda or x>otash, to make the nitrogen uniformly available during 
early growth. Ingredients containing chlorin were excluded firom all 
fertilizers. In the field 10 plats were fertilized with commercial fertil- 
izers and two with barnyard manure. 

The composition is given of the fertilizing materials used. 

The yearly results obtained with different fields are tabulated, and a 
summary of the whole work is given. The yield, quality of ash, fire- 
holding capacity, and the rank of the plats is reported. 

C It is concluded that the different fertilizers affected the quality of the 
crop more than the weigb^ 

Cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, and castor pomace, when used with 
sufficient nitrate of soda or nitrate of potash to fhmish one-fourth of 
the nitroTCn needed, proved equally good as sources of nitrogen for 
tobacco, (titrate of soda, used with acid phosphate or dissolved bone- 
black, gave better results than nitrate of potash under similar condi- 
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tions.^ Cotton-seed hull ashes • and high-grade snlphate of potash 
proved to be the most valuable sources of jmtash in these experiments. 
Nitrate of potash, when used with an alkaline phosphate or with car- 
bonate of potash and magnesia, gave good results. 

“Any attempt at classifying the various fertilizers used with refer- 
ence to their superior fitness can not be otherwise than somewhat 
arbitrary.” The author makes the following classification: ‘ 

First class ; 

Nitrate of soda, cotton-seed hull ashes, castor pomace. 

Nitrate of soda, cottoii-sced hull ashes, cotton-s«'ed meal. 

Nitrate of potash, cotton-seed hull ashes, cotton- seeil meal. ^ 

Nitrate of potash, carbonate of potash-magnesia, phosphatic slag. 

Second class : 

Nitrate of soda, high-grade sulphate of potash, cotton-seed meal, dissolved bone- 
black. 

Nitrate of soda, high-grade sulphate of potash, linsi'ed meal, dissolved boueblack. 

Nitrate* of soda, high-grade sulphate of potash, castor pomace*, dissolved boueblack. 

Third class : 

Nitrate of potash, potash-magnesia sulphate, cotton-seeel meal, dissolved bone- 
black. 

Nitrate of potash, potash-magnesia snlphate, castor pomae*e‘, dissolvf^d boueblack. 

The observations with barnyard manure are considered iusnfiicient 
in number to warrant conclusions. 

Experiments with wheat, 1896-’97, E. Mobbow and J. II. 

Bonk ( Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 28, pp. 8). — Experiments were conducted to 
ascertain the effects of time and rate of seeding and the effect of sub- 
soiling. A comparison of G4 varieties was made on 83 plats. Results 
are given in tables. 

In the variety tests the plats (usually one-fortieth of an acre in size) 
were sown September 22 to 24, at the rate of 4 pecks per acre. The 
average yield was 39.6 bu. per acre, the yields ranging from 19.5 bu. to 
67 bu. “The varieties giving largest yields were Fultz, Red Russian, 
Fulcaster, Mealy, Dietz Longberry, Sibley New (lolden, and Oregon 
Swamp, but it is ])robable other things infiuenced the yield more than 
did the variety.” 

Wheat was sown at different dates from September 16 to November 16, 
and at the rate of 3, 4, 6, 6, and 8 pecks per acre. The largest yields 
were obtained from the first sowing — September 16 — and generally the 
best results were secured from sowing at the rate of 6 pecks of seed 
per acre. 

A trial of subsoiling showed only a small effect on the yield. 

Loss by exposure of com stover and teosinte, O. L. Holtbb 
and J. Fields ( Oklahoma 8fa. Bui. 25, pp. 3, 4). — In order to learn 
whether exposure to sun, rain, and wind caused a loss of nutritive 
material analyses were made of samples of corn stover and teosinte 
from the inside and outside of the shocks which had stood fn the open 
field all winter. The results were as follows: 
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C0mp0§i1ion cf com ttorer and ieocintefrom irndde and outMe ofckock. 



Water in 
fresh sub- 
stance. 

In dry substance. 

Protein. 

Kitrogen- 

frM 

extract. 

Pat. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

Com etoTCT: 

Percent. 

Per eent. 

Percent. 

Per eent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

• Oaiflide of shock 

9.70 

4.87 

46.50 

0.05 

40.34 

7.29 

Inside of shock 

10.36 

7.87 

44.46 

1.18 

88.51 

8.04 

Teosinte : 







Outside of shook 

13.28 

0.01 

43.71 

1.84 

88.30 

12.64 

Inside of shook 

12.41 

13.26 

42.81 

2.42 

20.06 

11.56 


In the authors’ opinion, fully one-fourth of the feeding value of com 
stover and one- third of the feeding value of teosiute is lost by exposure. 

“This loss can be largely prevented by stacking the fodders, either by 
placing in stacks with only the butts of the stalks exposed or by placing 
in long, narrow shocks and feeding from one end. By this method the 
amount of fodder exposed to the action of the weather and the conse- 
quent loss is reduced to a minimum.” 

Report of the agriculturist, W. 0. Latta [Indiana 8ta. Rpt 1896 j 
pp. 18-^27). — This is a brief statement of the work of the year, with 
summarized results based partly on previous data. 

Out of 8 varieties of wheat under trial for 1 to 13 years, Michigan 
Amber, Willett, and Velvet Chaff are the more promising, and out of 
27 varieties of oats under trial 1 to 8 years, the more promising sorts 
are Black, American Banner, White Eussian, and Black Prolific. Sow- 
ing 7 pecks of wheat per acre produced a higher average yield for 12 
years than sowing quantities ranging from 2 to 8 pecks. Early and late 
sowing of wheat under trial 8 years shows that September 18 to 20 is 
the preferable date. The growth of a number of grasses and legumes 
is described. Lath yrus nylvestris is “ an exceedingly slow grower at this 
station,” and is not considered valuable as a crop in rotation. In 
1883-’84 fresh horse manure was applied to alternate plats, amounting 
for the 2 years to about 50 tons per acre. Corn has been continuously 
grown on these plats since 1880. The average increased jneld per acre 
over the unmauured jilats was more than 10 bu. per acre, and the 
increase for 1890 was 3 bu. per acre, showing that the manure was still 
effective. 

Eotative cropping and continuous grain growing for 15 years has 
led to the conclusion that larger crops can be secured and the fertility 
of the soil better conserved by judicious rotations. Light applications 
of manure have proved more profitable than heavy applications. Tables 
give the yields per acre of corn and Kafir corn and the results of 
cooperative variety tests. Home-grown varieties of corn are consid- 
ered more satisfactory than those from other localities. 

Preventing barley from sprouting when in the sheaf {Deutlandw. PreccCfU 
(1897)j No, 67f p, eoSyfig, 1),^X cIwRoription of a method of placing the Bheafi) to insure 
rapid drying and to keep the heads firom the gi'ound. 
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The ooet of growing oom (ileier. A$r. (middle ed.),eO (1897), Ko, 11, pp, U$, U8).-^ 
A calculation based on the reoorda kept by growers in eight States. 

Cotton culture in the thiited States (MUt, deut Umdm. GeeeU,, IM (ISST), Ne. Id, 

SuppUfPp, SS-SS), 

The manuring of ootton ( U, S, Dept Agr., Farmers^ But 48, pp, 16 ). — This is an 
abstract of an article in Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 83 (E. S. R., 8, 
p.686). The draft of the cotton plant on the fertility of the soil is discussed and 
the results of experiments on the manuring of cotton conducted at a number of the* 
experiment stations are given. 

The effect of fog and evaporation from the soil upon Egyptian cotton, David 

(ZtBchr. Pfianzcnkrank,, 7 {1897), No. S,pp. 148-149). 

The composition and storing of hops (Deut. landw. Presae, 24 {1897), No. 64, pp. 
680, ).— All article discussing the various fungus diseases which attack hops when 
stored and the methods to prevent them. The composition of the hop is given. 

Tests of forage grasses, G. McCarthy and F. E. Emery {North Carolina 8ta. Bpt. 
1896, pp, 87-54, 75-87, figa. 18).— k reprint from Bulletin 125 of the station (E. S. B., 8, 
p.302). 

Some new forage, fiber, and other useful plants, G. McCarthy {North Carolina 
Sta, Bpt 1896, pp. 889-858, figs. 5).— A reprint of Bulletin 123 of the station (E. S. E., 8, 
P-41). 

Field notes on some Nevada grasses, F. H. Hillmak (Nevada Sta. But 88, 
pp, IS ). — Popular descriptions are given of Oryzopsis memhrauaoea, 0. wehheri, Siipa 
epeciosa, S. coma fa, S. striata, S. oocidentalis, Elymus tritiooidea, E, aitanion, and Featuoa 
micros tach ys. 

Observations with leguminous crops at Amherst. C. A. Gobssmanx {Maasachu^ 
aetts Hatch Sta. Bpt 1896, pp. Experiments were conducted with 21 different 

legumes. 

Alfalfa and crimson clover suffered severely from late frosts in spring. 

Mixed crops of peas, vetch and horse bean, and vetch and oats or barley have gen- 
erally given good returns. 

Soy beans yielded large crops during average seasons. Liberal manuring with 
nitrates interfered with the development of the root tubercles on well-infected soil. 

Results of previous work along this line have been given in a former report 
(E. S. K., 8, p. 393). 

Field experiments on leguminous crops in rotation, C. A. Goessmaxx (Masaa- 
chuaetts Hatch Sta, Bpt. 1896, pp. 172-177 ). — Since 1892 soy boons have been grown 
in rotation with a grain crop on a plat of land without nitrogenous fertilizer. 
The results indicate that the introduction of the leguminous crop into the rotation 
somewhat reduced the difference in yield between the plats receiving no nitrogen 
and those receiving it, but did not entirely obliterate it. The experiments are to be 
continued, medium red clover being substituted for soy beans. 

Potatoes, A. W. Sutton {London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent tf- Co., 1895, 
pp, 44, figs. 49).— A Lecture delivered before the Royat Horticnltural Society and 
reprinted from vol. 9, part 3, of the journal of the society. 

Irish potatoes, C. L. Newman {Arkansas Sta. Bpt 1896, pp. 8-16 ). — A reprint of 
Bulletin 38 of the station (K. S. R., 8, p. 125). 

Sorghum as a forage crop, T. A. Wiluams ( TJ. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers* But 50, 
pp. 20, fig. i).— This bulletin gives the general characteristics and origin of the 
sorghum plant and describes the methods of culture and the uses for forage. Con- 
cerning the value of sorghum for forage the author summarizes as follows: Sor- 
ghum may be used for soiling, pasturage, hay, and silage. It is especially valuable 
as a pasturage for lambs and hogs and as a summer and autumn feed for dairy stock. 
Feed sparingly until the stock become accustomed to it. 

‘^The best quality of hay is obtained by cutting the sorghum shortly after it 
begins to bloom. When used for soiling cutting may be profitably begun as soon 
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as tlie Jisads are temed. The oaBmon psaetioe is to out for silai^ when the eeed 
is in the ^donglu^ 

^^The toa>ge oontaiDS an excess of fat-forsiix^ substances and should be fed iu 
connection with foods rich in mnscle-making materials. The seed is usually fed 
with the stems and leares. Thrashed seed should be crushed or ground and mixed 
with wheat bran, oats, or other nitrogenous foods/’ 

Bugar beets, N. £. Wilson (Hevada Sta, Bui, S£, pp. ^7).— This bulletin is a 
review of the beet experiments conducted at the station since 1891. Part of this 
work has been reported in previous bulletins (£. S. B., 6, 411). 

Sucrose content and purity of the several varieties harvested at different dates 
from August 27 to October gain or loss in sucrose, solids, and purity between 
the dates of harvesting ; a summary of beet analyses made at the station from 1891 
to 1896; and daily meteorological conditions during the harvesting period are given 
in tables. 

Culture of sugar beets and sugar manufacture, P. Raubcsnt (Jour, Soo. Agr, 
Brahant’Hainautf 1897, ATo. 10), 

The tobacco industry in Qenuany, G. Lewinstein ( Volkawirthschaflliche ZHU 
fragen, 18 (1897), Noa, 6-7, pp, 69), — The development of the industry is outlined and 
the varieties of tobacco used are described. 

Bam-ouring tobacco (Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, 9 (1897), No, S9, p, 584), 

Field experiments at Ghent, Belgium, P. db Caluwb (Expoe4 Cult, Exper. Jard, 
Gaud, 1895- 96, pp, 100, pU, 5).— These experiments include variety and fertilizer 
tests with rye, wheat, barley, maize, legumes, chicory, and potatoes. Fertilizer 
experiments were made with beets, sugar beets, turnips, and grasses. Several experi- 
ments with phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilizers are reported. Meteorological 
observations for the whole year are given. 

In the experiments with oats and barley the seed was sorted into very large, large, 
and small grains. The difference in seed had no effect on the yield of Hanna barley, 
but with the Chevalier variety the small seed produced the most grain. With oats 
the very large seed produced a little the largest yields. 

Flbld and other experiments at Rothamsted, Sir J. B. Lawes (Mem, Bothameted 
Expte,, 1S97, pp, iff).— This is the fifty-fourth annual memoranda of the origin, plan, 
and results of the experiments conducted on the farm and in the laboratory at 
Rothamsted, England, being a report to the Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee. 

Experiments cn pasture, 1896 (Agr, Students' Gaz,, 8 (1897), No, 4, pp, 109-111),^ 
Fertilizer experiments iu which the same manures have been applied to a number of 
the plats for 10 years lu succession. The results are given in tables. 

Haying tcols and hay making, F. E. Embry (Arkanaae Sta, Rpi, 1896, pp, 68-74, 
figs, 24),—k reprint from Bulletin 125 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 307). 

The influence of the proportion of fertilising elements on the yield, M. J. 
Rauun (Ann, Soo, Agr, Sci, et Ind, Lyon, 7, eer,, 4 (1896), pp, 80S-809), 

Rotarions and seasons, G. HbuzI^ (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 61 (1897), II, No, 84, pp, 808, 
809),— k popular article outlining 3 and 6 year rotations. 

Manual of farm crops, P. dr Vuyst (Manuel dee cultures spSoiales, Paris : 0, Doin, 
1897, pp, 864, figs, 89),— k practical manual treating of the culture of root crops, cere- 
als, and forage crops; the methods and values of rotations, and the preparation of 
meadows. The author’s endeavor has been to make the book practical and to point 
out the benefits which can be derived from the application of theories to praotice. 
With this end in view, matters of a purely scientibo interest have been avoided, but 
the discussion of each subject is based upon the opinions and numerous experiences 
of recognized scientific authorities, including the author. 

The subjects of manures and varieties are given prominence, as they are considered 
the most important from a practical point of view. For the benefit of all, and 
students especially, the subjects are treated in a uniformly methodical manner. 
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Experiments with fertilizers on celery, B. M. Ducoar and L. H. 

Bailey [New York Cornell 8ta. Bui. 182^ pp. 221-230^ figs. 7 ). — This is 
a report of an experiment conducted near Itome, New York, on muck 
land which had been previously a half-wild meadow and had never 
received fertilizers. Fertilizers were spread b> hand in small furrows 
on both sides of rows of celery. The varieties grown were Golden 
Self-Blanching, Kalamazoo, and White Plume. The fertilizers used 
were sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, dissolved South Carolina 
rock, boneblack, nitrate of soda, and a combination of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of potash, and dissolved South Carolina rock. Several rows 
of plants received no fertilizer. The number of rows in each plat, the 
weight of fertilizers applied to each, and the weiglit of (> average 
plants in each are reported. Brief notes are given of the behavior of 
the jdants under different modes of treatment. IMants from some of the 
plats are figured. 

The results of this test are summed up by the authors as follows: 
“All these records show that wood ashes gave tlie best results, although 
a (combination of nitrate of soda, South Carolina ro(jk, and sulphate of 
potash promises to do well. Muriate of potash excelled the sulphate. 
Nitrate oi* soda alone gave poor returns. The check (no fertilizer) 
plats were not worth the growing.” 

Chemical analyses of the soil and of an average plant frora.ea(ch plat 
are given in tabular form. Nitrates were found in appreciable (juanti- 
ties in plants fertilized with nitrate of soda and in those fertilized with 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash, and South Carolina rock. Phos- 
l)horic acid and lime \vere fairly constant in all the plants. Potash was 
the most variable constituent. With one marked exception a greater 
percentage of potash was found in the plants fertilized with it than in 
those not so fertilized. In some samples there seemed to be evidence 
that potash was partially rejilaced by soda. The soil was found to 
show no acidity and to contain a high iiercentage of nitrogen, potash, 
and phos])horic a(*>id. The phosphoric acid was in a very available von- 
dition, but the potash was practically all unavailable, which the authors 
say <^'seems to explain the excellent results which were obtained from 
the wood ashes.” 

Vegetables old and new, L. R. Taft, H. P. Gladden, and M. L. 
Dean (Michigan 8ta. Bui. 144^ pp. 209-244).— The bulletin gives the 
results of tests of several hundred varieties of vegetables in 189G. The 
report is given* partly in the form of brief notes of varieties and partly 
in tables showing such data as yield, average weight, time of blooming 
and maturity, etc. Data are given for 31 varieties of lettuce, 4 of kale, 2 
of kohl rabi, 40 of cabbage, 31 of bush beans, 34 of peas, 32 of radishes, 
31 of onions, 12 of beets, 163 of potatoes, 71 of tomatoes, 10 of squash, 
12 of cucumbers, and 32 of sweet corn. 
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In gom« oases varieties are specially recommended as follows: Cab- 
bage : Early varieties — Saltzer Lightning, Wakefields, Henderson Early 
Sommer, Bloomsdale Early Market, and Early Flat Dutch; medinm 
varieties — Succession, All Seasons, Reynolds, and Early Drumhead; 
winter varieties — Drumheads, Flat Dutch, and Bock Heads. Bush 
Beans: Valentine Wax, Keeney Golden Wax, Cylinder Black Wax, 
'Flageolet Victoria, Bed Valentine, Stringless Green Pod, and Dwarf 
Horticultural. Radishes; Long Scarlet Short Top, Bose China, White 
Vienna, and Yellow Summer Turnip. Beets : Egyptian, Eclipse, Bas- 
sano, Shull Model Blood Turnip, and Long Blood. Potatoes : Early 
varieties — Irish Cobbler, Early Pride, Early Michigan, Early Norther, 
Early Pinkeye, Early Walton, Early Woodbury, and Quick Crop; 
medium early varieties — Rose No. 9, Early Bell, Good News, and Acme; 
medium late varieties — Livingston Banner, Country Gentleman, Wise 
Seedling, Napoleon, Lakeside Champion, Rutland Bose, Inability, Rural 
New Yorker No. 2, Supplauter, Troy Seedling, and Vanguard; late 
varieties — Enormous, Champion, Fottler Peacliblow, Maggie Murphy, 
Carman No. 3, Cayuga, Great Divide, Hicks 22, Hicks 101, White Man- 
hattan, White Prize, and World’s Fair. Tomatoes: Vaughan Earliest, 
Advance, Ruby, Atlantic Prize, Acme, Beauty, Ignotum, Perfection, 
Potato-leaf, and Optimns. Cucumbers: Russian, Cluster, Commercial 
Pickle, Green Prolific, White Spine, Long Green, Albino, and Eskimoso. 

The peach industry in Pennsylvania, G. C. Buxz (Pennsylvania 
8ta. Bul> H7,pp. 29, figs. 14). — The bulletin deals in a popular way with 
the status of the peach industry in Pennsylvania, the factors of suc- 
cess and failure and the profits in imach growing, the selection of soil 
and location, the planting, cultivatiou, and manuring of orchards, the 
pruning of trees, the thinning, picking, and marketing of fruit, the 
selection of varieties, and the diseases and enemies of the peach. The 
author estimates the total peach area of the State at 11,000 acres, 
practically confined to the southeast quarter of the State, and very 
largely concentrated in or 4 counties. 

Trees on exposed hilltops are found to suffer less from winterkilling 
than those in protected valleys, probably on account of better maturity 
of the wood in the former locations. Disintegrated sandstone or shale 
soil is found to be best suited to peaches. The usual limit of profitable 
life of an orchard is given as about 12 years. Pruning so as to form 
low, spreading heads is favored. Thinning the fruit is strongly recom- 
mended. The borer is the most injurious insect enemy of the peach. 
Gutting it out with a knife is recommended. 

Notes upon plums for western New York, S. D. WiLi.AffD and 
L. H. Bailby (Neu) York Cornell 8ta. Bui. 131, pp. 169-195, figs. 12). — 
Qeneral remarks, L. H. Bailey. — The following types of plums are noted: 
European (Prunus domesHca), Myrobalan (P. eerasifera), Japanese (P. 
trifiora), Apricot (P. simonii), Americana (P. amerieana), Wild Goose 
(P. hortulana), Chickasaw (P. angust\folia), Sand (P. loatsoni), Beach 
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(P. maritima)^ and Padflo Ooast (P. auboordata). The paper has to do 
principally with the European and Japanese types. The former are 
classified loosely into 4 groups — the Damsons, Green Gages, Large Yel- 
low, and Large Colored plums. The European and Japanese types are 
found to be about equally hardy, and both are thought to be self-fertile. 
The American types are much hardier than either, but are of poorer 
quality than the European type. The Japanese plums are valuable for ' 
their earliness, firm fruit, vigor, and productiveness. They are less 
liable to fungus diseases than the European plums. 

The present status and future prospects of plum culture are noted. 
Soils, stocks, planting and pruning, insect and fungus enemies, and 
varieties are briefly discussed. 

Varieties of plums in western New York, 8. D. Willard . — This is a 
report embodying 25 years’ experience with varieties of plums grown 
on a commercial scale. Descriptive notes are given on about 70 varie- 
ties, a number of which are illustrated. 

Report of the horticultural department, J. Troop {Indiana 8ta. 
Rpt. 1896, pp. ii-48 ). — Brief notes are given on 19 varieties of cherries 
and 5 varieties of plums. 

Close root pruning . — Two trees each of standard pear, dwarf i>ear, 
cherry, prune, peach, and quince were close pruned, all but an inch or 
two of the roots and all of the top being removed. Two trees of each 
were pruned in the ordinary way. The trees were photographed 
before planting and were taken up and photographed after the season’s 
growth. The author says, “The result of this experiment showed that 
the peach was capable, after being deprived of all its roots and 
branches, of producing a magnificent root system and a top to corre- 
spond. The dwarf pear, the standard pear, German prune, and Early 
Bichmond e.herry came next in order, the latter making very little root 
development on the pruned trees.” 

Dendrolene as an insecticide . — Dendrolene is reported as killing peach 
and apple trees when applied to keep out borers. The trees began 
dropping their leaves in about 3 months after the application of the 
Dendrolene. A little later the Cambium was found to be killed, and 
in 5 months from the time the application was made most of the 
trees were dead. Peach trees were affected worse than apple trees 
and young trees worse than old ones. 

Bees vs. grapes. — A test was made to determine whether honey bees 
damaged grapes by puncturing the skins and sucking the juice. A 
colony of bees was placed near a grapevine and both vine and bees 
covered with mosquito netting so as to allow plenty of room for the 
bees to fly about. The bees were kept confined for 3 weeks till the 
grapes became thoroughly ripe. The grapes were uninjured by the 
bees. On the outside of the netting, however, wasps were observed to 
out the skins and suck the juice of the grapes. The experiment was 
reported previously in American Gardening (E. 8. E., 8, p. 601). 
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Fruit teats at Sontli Baven, T. T. Lton {Michigan Sta, Bill 143, fp. 
163-307 ). — ^Tabulated data are given for 161 varieties of strawberries, 
60 raspberries, 31 blackberries, 23 cnrrants, 20 gooseberries, 78 cherries, 
216 iieaches, 143 grapes, 79 plums, 44 pears, 102 apples, and 11 quinces. 
The tables show the time of planting, season of blooming, period of 
fruiting, vigor and productiveness of plants, quality and size of fruit, 

’ and similar data. Brief accounts of the treatment of the various fruits 
and descriptive notes on varieties accompany the tables in most cases. 
In some instances unfavorable conditions rendered the results less 
valuable thau they otherwise would have been. 

In regard to the attacks of the cnrcnlio on plums and i)eaches the 
author says: “Experience here quite clearly indicates the wisdom of 
planting plums and X)eache8 adjacent and using the former as a cnrcnlio 
trap.” Brief notes are given on almonds, chestnuts, hazelnuts, pecans, 
walnuts, apricots, mulberries, nectarines, asparagus, and rhubarb. 

The Loganberry, L. F. Kinney {Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 45, pp. 
67-63, figs. 8). — Historical notes are given on the introduction of the 
Loganberry, together with a sketch of its origin famished by Judge 
Logan, of California. Methods of growing and propagating the berry 
are discussed and illustrated. The fruit, flowers, and plant are figured. 

The fruit ripens in Bhude Island about with the raspberry. It is 
found to be not highly flavored when eaten fresh, but to excel both 
blackberry and raspberry as a sauce when cooked. The plant is 
propagat^ naturally and most readily by stolons, though somewhat 
less readily so than black raspberries. It may be also grown from hard- 
wbod cuttings. Plants grown from seed retain the general character of 
the parent plant, but as a rule produce very inferior fruit. 

Strawberries under glass, 0. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey {New Tork 
Cornell Sta. Bui. 134, pp. 363-368, pi. 1 ). — Stratrberry idaiits were started 
in 2^-iu. i>ots, plunged under runners in the field during July and 
August In about 2 weeks after starting they were transferred to 4 in. 
I)ots and placed in cold frames, which were witliout glass until very 
cold weather. The plants were again shifted to 51a. imts and finally to 
6-in. ones. 

Toward the last of December 460 pots were taken to a cool house 
(temperature 40 to 45<^ at night). The plants began blossoming about 
February 1, and about a week later were transferred to a warm house 
(65° at night). The first picking was made March 11. Bipeuing con- 
tinued for 10 days. The flowers were hand pollinated every pleasant 
day. Liquid manure was applied to the plants twice a week from the 
time the berries were well set until they were about full-grown. For 
holding berries up from the earth and pots, small pieces of fine wire 
screen were found to be better than cork dust or sphagnum moss. 

Two other k>ts of plants were taken into the house later in the winter 
and received essentially the same treatment as the first lot. The first 
lot was composed prindpally of Beder Wood, the second and third lots 
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of Sharpless, Yan Deman^ Beder Wood, and Hunu. Beder Wood gave 
the best results. It has the advantage of being perfect flowered, early, 
and having a comparatively small amount of foliage. Its disadvantage 
is the light color of its berries. The Beder Wood of the first lot aver- 
aged 6 berries per plant. Prom 8 to 12 plants yielded a quart of fruit 

The prices and demand for winter-grown strawberries are noted. 
The authors recommend starting witli very strong plants which have 
been kept growing vigorously and which are free Irom insects and 
fungus diseases, the use of early, perfect-flowered varieties, devoting 
an entire house to the crop, growing plants near the glass, hand-polli- 
nation in dull weather, liberal use of liquid manure after the berries 
ha^'e set, and keeping the fruit from wet surfaces. 

Small fruit trials at the college, L. E. Taft and H. P. Gladden 
(Michigan Sta, Bui. pp. 149--l(i3 ). — Tabular data are given compar- 

ing the vigor and productiveness of plants, the size, form, color, quality, 
and firmness of fruit, and the date of blooming and ripening of 126 
varieties of strawberries. Descriptive notes are given on 29 varieties 
which fruited for the first time at the college in 1896, and on 20 new' 
varieties of 1895. The yield of the perf ect-flowering varieties was much 
smaller than of* imperfect ones. Tlie authors believe the difference to 
be due to the weakening effect of pollen production. 

Similar tabular data are given on 25 varieties of* black and hybrid 
raspberries and 17 varieties of red raspberries. Descriptive notes are 
given on 22varieties of* black and hybrid raspberries, 13 red raspberries, 
3 blackberries, 1 dewberry, 18 grapes, and the Mayberry, Loganberry, 
wineberry, and strawberry-raspberry. 

'Wind-breaks, F. W. Card (NehroHJca Sta. Bui. 48, pp. 69-96, figs. 3, 
pis. 2 ). — The bulletin treats of wind-breaks in relation to fruit produc- 
tion, giving the results of experiments at the station and a summary of 
the views of* fruit growers on the subject. 

Circulars were sent to fruit growers throughout Nebraska and in 
other States, requesting their observations and opinions on matters 
relating to the efiTect of wind-breaks on fruit production. The replies 
indicate that, while there are some objections to the use of wind-breaks, 
their advantages entirely outweigh their disadvantages. The most 
prominent beneficial tendencies of wind-breaks on the western ])lains 
are to conserve moisture during the growing season by checking the 
evaporation from soil and ])lants, to protect plants from occasional hot 
winds, and to i)revent the loss of fruit from windfalls. A beneficial 
eft'ect of less importance in the West is the tendency to hold snow in 
place. A disadvantage of wind-breaks is the favorable conditions they 
sometimes aff’ord to the development of plant diseases, especially apple 
blight in the West and grape diseases in the East. Wind-breaks may 
also in rare instances either prevent or iinUice frost. The prote(5tion 
wind-breaks give to insects and birds is sometimes detrimental and 
sometimes beneficial. 
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Observations at the station were made on the effect of wind breaksin 
checking evaporation of moistare. The relative evaporation at differ- 
ent distances from wind-breaks was found indirectly by determining 
the i)ercentage of water retained in the soil at those places. Determi- 
nations of the water content of the soil at various points north and * 
south of osage orange hedges, which were about 5 ft. high and rather 
thill, gave no deftnite results. Determinations of soil moisture at inter- 
vals of 2 rods for a distance of 16 rods north of a belt of 15 rows of 
forest trees from 4 to 8 ft. apart and 20 to 30 ft. high showed a decrease 
in the percentage of water as the distance from the trees increased. 
This decrease was noticeable for about 10 rods, there being no marked 
variation beyond that. The results are illustrated by a diagram. 

The evaporation of water as influeinjed by wind-breaks was observed 
directly by means of evaporoineters, one being placed 3 rods north, 
one 12 rods north, and one 20 rods south of a belt of 22 rows of trees 
from 4 to 8 ft. apart and 25 to 40 ft. high. The evaporation was meas- 
ured continuously from the middle of July to the middle of Septem- 
ber. The effect of the wind-break in checking evaiioratioii is shown 
graphically by means of diagrams. The relative ciuautities of water 
evaporated in the three positions named are given for the whole pcniod, 
for the aggregate of periods when the wind was northerly, when it 
was southerly, and when it was easterly, westerly, and unrecorded, 
and for special periods when there was a strong south wind combined 
with low relative humidity. In the following table these data are 
brought together: 


lielatin emporation at different positione with rifirnin to a wind-break. 


PoBition of ni>oronn*- 
ter referenco to 
wmd-brojik . 


During 
A>hole 
|K*1 lod 
(two 
inoiiths) 


During ]»erio<ls wIm'U During ihtioiIs with strong 

wind was south wind and low relative humidity 


Kusterlj, 

North we»teil\. South August Jt, 
crU. lime erly 12 his. 
vorded. 


August Vugiist Sopteiii 
24 and 2."), 27 and 28, her 7, 
25hr8 2Uhr8 10 hrs. 


20 roils Honfli 100 100 UK) ItM) 100 100 i 100 100 

12 roils north 91 112 91 HU C7 82' 83 72 

3 rolls north ' 71 101 78 55 29 37 .18 47 


Measurements of the height of millet in the field north of the wind- 
break above noted were made September 7. The results are given in a 
diagram. The author says: ‘‘The trees affected the millet injuriously 
for about 2 rods. For the next 3 rods it was very large. From 0 rods 
to 15 rods north of the wind-break there was a marked and uniform 
decrease in height.” 

Observations are also reported on the greater abundance of dew near 
the wind-break than at a distance from it. 

Report of the horticulturist, S. M. Emery (Montana JSta. BuL 
12^ pp. 73-93 ). — General remarks are made on the work of the horticul- 
tural department of the station. Lists are given showing the number 
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of trees of the difiPerent varieties of apples, crab apples, pewrs, oherxies, 
plums, prunes, and apricots set out at the station in 1895 and 1898, the 
number now living, and the number dead. 

Strawberry culture. — A description is given of experimental plats for 
‘ strawberry culture. The objects sought to be accomplished by vanety 
tests are noted. The results of a test of 58 varieties of strawberries 
are tabulated, showing date of blooming and ripening and yield of 
fruit. A table is also given comparing the yield of 19 varieties which 
averaged above one-half pound of fruit per plant. A brief note is 
given on the behavior of each variety tested. 

Chrysanthemtuns in 1896, L. H. Bailey and W. Milleb {New 
York Cornell Sta. Bui. 136, pp. 300-320, figs. 7'). — General remarks are 
made upon the province of the station in testing varieties, exhibiting 
flowers, and the like. The station takes the position that the real 
measure of a variety is “the composite character which the whole 
patch gives under good care,’’ rather than the peculiar character of a 
single bloom selected from a large number of plants given the utmost 
care and forcing. Some of the present tendencies and needs in the 
development of varieties are pointed out 

A few hints are given to home growers of chrysanthemums. Cul- 
tural and varietal notes are given on the tests of 1896. Among the 
introductions of 1896 the greatest advances in form were made in the 
whites. No true pink flowers have been obtained in chrysanthemums. 
The intensity of color in the so-called pinks is thought to be dependent 
upon little-understood conditions, including individual vigor of the 
stock, tune of rooting the cuttings, kind and quantity of food sujiply, 
and shading. Descriptive notes are given on 24 varieties which seem 
to have special merit. Lists of varieties that proved unsatisfactory in 
the test are also given. A number of varieties are illustrated. 

A talk about dahliaa, W. Milleb {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 128, 
pp. 99-136, figs. 9). — A brief history of the evolution of the dahlia is 
given, together with suggestions as to lines for future improvement. 
The author believes too much attention has been paid to color and not 
enough to form. The several hundred varieties produced in the flrst 
80 or 90 years of dahlia culture were all color modifications of one tjrpe 
of flower. The form of the flower has been only recently modified, to 
present more freedom and grace. The author suggests that the dahlia 
should be developed along the same lines as the chrysanthemum has 
been, that the season of bloom should be lengthened, etc. 

Methods of culture and propagation are considered. A test at the 
station in 1896 included 354 varieties. Brief notes are given on 40 of 
these, which are recommended on the basis of 1 year’s behavior. 

A second account of sweet peas, A. P. Wyman and M. G. Kains 
{New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 127, pp. 63-96, figs. ,2).-^The letter of trans- 
mittal by L. H. Bailey includes a graphic representation by W. T. 
Hutchins of the probable evolution of the modern varieties of sweet 
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peM, lemarks by W. 0. Bohnert on his efforts to breed new varieties 
by crossing, and a note on 2 tests of forcing sweet peas. 

The bulletin contains original descriptions of a large number of vari- 
eties of sweet peas grown at the station in 1896; a discussion of form, 
size, substance, and color of blossoms, and of classification of varieties; 
numerical notes in tabular form on the varieties tested, including sea- 
son of blossoming, height of plant, length of stem, quantity of bloom, 
size, substance, and production of seed. Lists are given of the varie- 
ties which in the authors’ opinion are most attractive. 

Suggestions for ohioory oulture, T.L. Lyon (Nebraska Sta, Bui. 49fpp. 99-104 ). — 
A popular bulletin giving directions for chicory growing. Soil, manuring, plowing, 
preparing the seo<l lied, planting, thinning, harvesting, and the like are discussed. 

Garden crops, C. P. Fox (Idaho Sia. Bui. lOypp. 30-181, figs. 63). — The following 
vegetables and herbs are considered : Asparagus, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, col- 
lards, kohbrabi, sea kale, rape, cress, chicory, spinach, sorrel, dandelion, kale, mus- 
tard, lettuce, endive, celery, rhubarb, globe artichokes, Jerusalcftn artichokes, beets, 
carrots, horse-radish, parsnips, parsley, potatoes, radwhes, salsify, turnips, okra, 
onions, leeks, peppers, sweet corn, cnciiinbers, watermelons, muskmelons, gourds, 
squash, pumpkins, tomatoes, eggplant, anise, caraway, coriander, and sage. Most 
of the above vegetables are described and illustrated. Directions for their culture 
and receipts for cooking them are given, and the varieties of each found liest suited 
t<i Idaho are noted. In some cases tables are given comparing the yield of the dif- 
ferent varieties tested. 

The home vegetable garden, \V. 8. Massey (North Carolina Sia. Bpt. 1896, pp, 
379-3S6, figs. 3). — A reprint from Bulletin 132 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 50). 

Bow to grow muahrooma, W. Falconer ( T. S. Dept. Agr,, Farmers^ Bui. 63, pp. 19, 
figs. 14). — Popular directions for mushroom culture. The following points are con- 
sidere<l: Places for growing mushrooms ; preparation of beds ; temperature; spawn; 
gathering, sorting, and packing the crop; insect em mies, diseases etc. 

Concerning truffles wit^ reference to their occurrence in Switzerland, E. 
Fischer (Mitt, naturf. Gesell. Bern, 1896, pp. 8, 9). 

Concerning the Tuberaoeee and Gasteromycetes, E. Fischer (Mitt, naturf. 
Gesell. Bern, 1896, p. 12). 

Baiperiments with fertUizers on garden crops, C. A. Goessmann (Massachusetts 
Hatch Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 195-201).— k continuation of experiments prevnmsiy 
reported (E. S. R., 8, p. 406) and reprinted in this report. Notes and tabular state- 
mimts of the yield for 1896 art' given. 

Compilation of analyses of fruits and garden crops, H. D. Haskins ( Massachu- 
setts Hatch Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 242-248) —The data compiled from Wolflf’s tables and 
from analyses made at the station are stated in parts per 1,000 with a calculation of 
the ratio between phosphoric acid (taken as 1), potash, and nitrogen. 

Olive culture in Russia, P. V. Masalski (Setsk. Khoz. Lyesor., 182 (1896), pp. 911- 
926). — Olive plantations are scattered throughout Transcaucasia and Crimea. The 
climate of southeastern and southwestern Transcaucasia and southern Crimea is espe- 
cially favorable to olive growing. The industry is not important, however, except 
in the Artviu district in Transcaucasia, and even there it is not highly developed. 

Fruit growing in Canada, J. Craig (Ottawa Naturalist, 11 (1897), No. 4, pp. 73-91).— 
Th4 evolution of fruits and fruit culture and some of the factors contributing to it 
are briefly discussed. The history and present status of fruit growing in each of 
the 7 fruit districts into which the author divides Canada are noted. 

Old fruit trcaa and what to do with them, W. C. Grasby (Card, and Field, 23, 
No. 2, pp. 26-28, figs. 7). — The article discusses the rejuvenation of old fruit trees. 

8663— No. 4 6 
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Tbe blaokbenies of Buony, O. Gelbrt (Jbhandl bot SS, 

pp. 106-llS; ab%. in Bot Cenibt, 70 (1897\ 2fo. 11-1$, p. S75). ™ ' 

FertUlzera and fruita. G.W.Suaw {Pacific Mural Press, S4 (im%mo. 7, p. 101; 
Pacific Tree and Vine, 14 ( 1897), No, 17, p. 53). 

Horticultural eaqperimenta at Southern Pines, 1895 (North Cali^dksa Mi. Mpt 
JS96, pp. 159-301, figs. 24).— k reprint of Bulletin 129 of the station 8. IL, 8, 
p.e93). 

Report of the horticulturist, J. T. Stinson (Arkansan Sta. Mpt 1896, pp^ $5-^05).—, 
A reprint from Bulletin 43 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 889). 

Hardy shrubs, C. J. Dawson (Florists^ Exchange, 9 (1897). No. 34, p, 78T)v—^npaT 
read before the Society of American Florists. ^ 

Asperulas, Vilmorin-Andrikux (Belg. Sort, et Agr., 9 (1897\, No, 16, pp. $09, 210, 
figs. 2). — Asperula odorata and A. azurea are described, ittustrsted, and theli^ otna- 
mental qualities are pointed out. 

The coryanthes (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 22 (1897), No. 551, pp. 30, 31, figs. 3 ). — 
Remarks on insect pollination of Coryanthes macraniha and notes on other species of 
these orchids. 

Eucalyptus, S. Mottbt (Rcr. Mori., 69 (1897), No. 16, pp. 370-974t fiO** — 
Descriptions of 17 species and illustrations of 6 species. 

Hardy lady slippers (Gard. Ulus., 19 (1897), No. 959, pp. 300-302, figs, d).— Notes 
on a number of species of orchids. 

Hybrid cinerarias, R. I. Lynch (Garden, 52, No. 1339, p. 43, pi. l.fig. 1). 

Indigenous roses of Sarthe, M. Gentil ( Bui. Soc. Agr. Sci. Arts Sarthe, 2. ecr., 28 

(1897), No. 1, pp. 15-119). 

Rose talk (Florida Agr., 24, No. SO, p. 471). — Popular article on oultnre and 
varieties of the rose. 

Sweet-pea novelties of 1897, S. A. Hamilton (Florists* Exchange, 9 (1897), No. 30, 
pp. 677, 678, fig. 1; Gard., 18 (1897), No. 136, pp. 534, 555).— Notes on 43 varieties. 

The early history of sweet peas, S. B. Dicks (Florists^ Exchange, 9 (tSSO), No. 29, 

pp. 659-661, figs. 5). 

Starworts, W. Don (Gard. Jllus., 19 (1897), No. 957, pp, 269, 200, fi^. 1). 

Progress in Strcptocarpus (Jour. Hort., 49 (1897), No0 256O,pp. 141, 142, fig. 1 ). — 
An account of the history of the improvement of Streptocarpns. 

Tillandsia grandls, E. AndrIi: (Bcv. Hort., 69 (1897), No. 15, pp. 345, 346, fig. 1). 

Vandas (Gard. Illus., 19 (1897), No. 957, pp. 277, 278, fig. 1), — Descriptive notes on 
several species of these orchids. 


DISEASES OE PLANTS. 

Two destructive celery blights, B. M, DtiaaAB {Ifew Toric Cor- 
nell Sta, Bui. 132, pp, 201-220, fige. 13 ). — The bnlletiii gives a general 
samnary of the knowledge of these diseases and a special disoussion 
of storage cellars and the prevalence of disease in them. Sitfly celery 
blight, Gercospora apii, and late celery blight, Septorim jfotroselim 
apii, are described and illustrated, and the extent of the injuries 
caused by them is noted. Artificial cultures of the fungi wete made on 
agar and sterilized bean stems. The cultures indicate tH* the fhngi 
are not pleomorphic forms of tbe same species, as has beau eifg ge et ffd . 

In tbe experience of the author hot weather tends to4MMMe Ihe 
prevalence of the early blight, hut moisture does not nrrriaerllj' 
it, as is held by some writers. A summary is given of the ~faan1tr of 
experiments by other workers on the value of various fungi(i|#B. An 
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exp«Hriiii^ was made at tbe station with ammoniaoal ooiq>er carbonate 
solotioti Mid snlphor on badly diseased plants. The applications were 
awda in tbe latter part of Jnly. Angnst 15 the rows dneted with snl- 
phnr warn somewhat improved and those sprayed with the copper 
oompemid showed marked improvement. A -second application was 
made but a heavy rain prevented any resnlts being obtained. 

. The late blight, anlike tbe early, does not disappear with cool 
weather, bat continues in tbe field until the plants are lifted and then 
extends its injuries to the stmage cellar. The author gives the results 
of observations made by himself on tiie blight in storage houses in 
aeveral localities. The disease at first affects tbe plants as in severe 
cases in the field; the outer green leaves wilt and soon thefangus 
spreads to the younger blanched leaves, wilting and discoloring them. 
No fungicides were tried, bnt from the nature of the disease and the 
conditions affecting its development the author recommends certain 
remedies. The plants in the field should be sprayed regularly to pre- 
vent the appearance of the disease. Tbe badly aff'ected leaves should 
be removed and the leafy portions of the plant might be dipped in a 
weak solution of ammoniacal copper carbonate before storing the crop. 
As preventive measures, the storage cellar should be kept but little 
above freezing temperature, free from excessive moisture, and given 
good ventilation. 

Bemarks are made npoii the constmction of storage houses with 
reference to checking the disease. A bibliography oi the celery blights 
is appended. 

A disease of currant canes, J. Dubaio) (New York Cornell Sta. 
Bvl. 135, pp. 33-38, Jigs. 16 ). — The bulletin treats of the general and 
botanical characteristics of tbe disease and of its remedies. The dis- 
ease is reported to manifest itself in a wilting of the leaves, which turn 
yellow and fall off, and a premature coloration of the fruits, which 
shrivel and fall away with tbe leaves. The denuded canes then die 
rapidly. Guttings from apparently healthy canes on a diseased plant 
made an unusually slow growth. The author gives the history of the 
fungus Tubereularia vulgaris and its occurrence as a parasite, and 
describes his study of it and the results obtained. Cultures were 
made of Tubereularia vulgaris, Neetria cinnabarina, and Pleoneetria 
berolinensis, 3 distinct fnugi found on diseased canes. The mycelium 
of Tubereularia vulgaris spreads abundantly through the cnrrant stem 
and is destructive to the plant. Neetria cinnabarina is known to be 
connected with Tubereularia vulgaris, but* experiments by the author 
seem to prove that Pleoneetria hwolinensis is not in any way connected 
with Tubereularia vulgaris. 

“The only positive remedy that can be suggested is the removal of 
tbe whole plant as soon as the disease begins to be manifested in the 
ydlow foliage and prematurely colored fruits. The diseased plants 
should be burned, as the spores and oonidia may be produced in abun- 
dance on dead plants and the trouble oommouicated to living bushes.” 
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Scab of potatoes, W. P. Bbooks {Ma»»(u>husett» JjffL 

1896, pp, 44, 45 ). — The author conducted a aeries of ezperimenb^.^t 
the value of sulphur for the prevention of potato scab. One-haAI#he 
seed required for the planting of a plat was treated with aiapadve 
sublimate solution in the usual way. Then 240 hills of tr ea b|l 3 ***°<^ 
untreated seed were planted. In the furrows of half of these so%hnr 
at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre was scattered at the time of planHag. 
The 3ields from the different lots of treated and untreated seediSWe 
tabulated, and the author draws from the figures given the concluaiifia 
that ‘‘the use of sulphur in the drill appears to have been absolutely 
without effect. The table indicates that even when seod'ft pfaMited 
in infected land the treatment with corrosive sublinMAie is somewhlit 
beneficial.” 

Report of the horticulturist, S. T. Maynabd Satek 

8ta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 53-56 ). — A brief report is given on the use of insecti- 
cides and fungicides. The most common insecticides used were Paris 
green, kerosene emulsion, hellebore, and pyrethrnm. In the greenhouses 
lemon oil was used very satisfactorily in keeping down scale insects 
and mealy bugs. The fungicides used were co])per sulphate solutions, 
Bordeaux mixture, and ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

A report is made upon dry Bordeaux mixture, many samples of which 
were carefully tested, and, so far as can be determined from oueseason’s 
trial, the author thinks the results have not been satisfactory on acooant 
of the fact that (1) the material was not in a sufficiently fine condition; 
(2) it was impossible for it to adhere for any length of time to the foli- 
age, even when applied to a wet surface, and (3) there waS a great 
waste of material. 

A steam spraying outfit is briefly described and reconmended where 
sufficient work could be found for such an equipment. It is suggested 
that a steam engine suitable for this work could be fitted with a fly 
wheel, and could be used when not needed for spraying for cutting 
wood, corn fodder or silage, grinding grain, etc. 

A brief preliminary report is given on 3«7 different lots of veg- 
etable seed which were tested during the past year. With a few excep- 
tions the vitality of the seed was found to be satisfactory. A conplete 
report of the work of the season’s testing will be presented later. 

Fungiroid, W. P. Bbooks (Massachmefts Hatch 8ta. Rpt. 1 M 96 , pp . 
43, 44 ). — A re}X)rt is given upon the use of fungiroid alone and in com- 
bination with Paris green for the prevention of potato blight. The 
fungiroid and Paris green mixture was applied at the rate of 2 lbs. per 
aere on July 13, 18, 22, and 24, and pure fungiroid at the rate of lbs. 
per acre August 1 and 3. The season was hot, and frequent showers 
were favorable to the development of parasitic fungi. The fungicides 
were always applied after a heavy rain while the vines were still moist. 
By the date of the last application the blight was evident to a oonsid- 
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en^ extent in nearly every plat. When harvested the 38 treated 
Towk yielded 7,887^ lbs. of large and 983 lbs. of small potatoes, while 
thd38 rows which were untreated produced 8,407 lbs. of large and 960 
IbSk of small potatoes. The author thinks the results indicated no 
favorable influence due to the use of this fungicide. 

' Tbie diseases of plants, W. G. Smith (Oar . Chron.^ S. aer.fiS ^os, SSS, 

p. $1; 555, pp, 97, 98; 556, pp. 117, 118; 557, p. 140; 558, pp. 156, 157).— K series of popu- 
lar papers giving the present status of our information relative to many diseases and 
their prevention. 

Conoevning the spread of plant diseases, K. von Tubbuf (Foretl. naturw. 
ZUekr., 6 (1897), No. 8, pp. 820-^25, figs. S). 

Paimrttio fo^ of Cherson, B. Issatschbnko (8t. Petersburg, 1896, pp. 26; ab$. is 
Bot. Ceuibl, 71 (1897), No. 7, pp. 233-235). 

ParaaitiD fungi and the means for their prevention, P. Nupels (BihUoth4que 
nat. agr, lAege, 1896; aha. in Centbl. Baku u. Par., 2. Abi., 3 (1897), No. 13-14, pp. 375, 376). 

Some paraaitio Brasilian fungi, P. A. Saccardo (Bui. Soo. Boy. Bot. Belgique, 35 
(1896), pp. 127-132, pi. 1 ). — Describes 8 new species of parasitic fungi on orchid 
leaves. 

Attacks of parasitio fungi on forest trees during 1893-'95, £. Bostrup 
(TidBskr. Skovv&sen, 8 (1896), p. 16; aba. in Bot. Centbl., 71 (1897), No. 7, pp. 246- 
250 ). — Gives an account of fungus attacks in the forests of Denmark. 

Variation in fungi due to the substratum in which they are grown, J. Rat 
(Rev. Gin. BoU, 9 (1897), Nos. 102, pp. 193-212; 103, pp. 245-259; 104, pp. 282-304, 
pla. 6).^KoteB are given on the variations observed in Stengmatocystis, Aspergillus, 
and Penicillium wheu grown in different media. 

Notes on entomogenous fungi, G. Lindau (Naturw. Woeihenaohr., 12 (1897), No. 26, 
pp. 304-307). 

New investigations on the rust fungi, £. Fischer (Mitt, naturf. Geaell. Bom, 

1896, p. 9). 

Contributiona to the knowledge of Swiss rust fungi, £. Fischer (Bui. Herb. 
Boiaaier, 5 (1897), No. 5, pp. 393-397). 

Notes on some Australian entomogenous fungi and description of a South 
Australian variety of Cordyoeps gunnii, J. G. O. Teppek (Bot. Centbl., 70 (1897), 
No. 10, pp. 305-307). 

Notes on the fungus diseases of Setaria italioa, M. Shirai (Bot. Mag, Tokyo, 

9 (1897), No. 122, pp. 25-29). 

Asparagus rust, B. D. Halstbd (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 486, p. 236), — The 
fungus Puocinta aaparagi is popularly described and preventive measures suggested. 
A renewed outbreak of the asparagus rust, B. D. Halstbd (Gard. and Forest, 

10 (1897), No. 496, p. 335, fig. 1). 

Field experiments with beets affected with giunmosis, P. Soraubr (Ztaokr. 
Pfianeenkrank., 7 (1897), No. 2 , pp. 77-80). 

Additional notes on the Monilia epidemio of cherry trees, Frank and KrOgbr 
(Gartenfiora, 46 (1897), No. 15, pp. 393-396). 

Monilia epidemio of cherry trees (Ztadhr. laudee. Ver. Hessen, 1897, No. 31, pp. 
278, 279). 

The sooty mold of citrus trees, D. McAlpine (Proc. Linn. Soo. New South Wales, 
21 (1896), IV, pp. 469-498, pis. 12 ), — ^The author concludes this disease is due to a 
new polymorphous fungus to which the name Capnodium oiti^lum is g^ven. 

Dodder in clover, B. D. Halsted (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 490, p. 280). 

A bacterial disease of grapes, Barbct (La Vigne Frangaise, 1896, No. 13, p. 207; 
aba. in Centbl. Baku u. Par., 2. AbU, 3 (1897), No. 11-12, pp. 328, 329). 

On the perpetuation and dissemination of black rot by tendrils (Bee. ViU, 

1897, No. 162, pp. 103, 104). 
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A new dieeaee of hemp, V. Pbgliok (ZUohr. PfUmzenkrank,, 7 { IBST )^ ^^libir 
81’-84).-‘k bacterial disease due to Bacillm oulxmianus is described. ^ 

A lily disease, W. Watson {Gard, and Forett, 10 (1897), No. SCO, p, 57i).<«>-^|^i||ies 
the occurrence of a disease of Japanese and Bermuda lilies due to Bhieopuo MpM* 

The Bermuda Illy disease ( Oard. and Foroat, 10(1897), No. 498, p. ;fP7).^NoWATe 
given of investigations conducted by A. F. Woods, of this Department, as to theiklise 
and remedies for this disease. 

A disease of mulberries, Prillisux and Delacroix (Compt. Rend. Aoa^^oL 
Pom, 184 (1897), No. 81, pp. 2/65-f/7(?).--Note8 are givon on a disease of mulliewies 
in Turkey, which is said to be due to ScleroHnta libertiana. This fungus is known 
to be parasitic on beans, peas, and artichokes. 

On the similarity of mulberry dwarfs and peaoh yellows In regard to tiMr 
symptoms and causes, N. Ichikawa (Bot.Mag. Tokyo, 9 (1896) pp. 88S9). 

A disease of orchids, Maonin (Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Faria, 184 No. 19, 

pp. 1038-1040). — Notes are given of a disease of Cattleya and Lieliadne io GUsoOpo- 
rium macropus. Bordeaux mixture, to which 4 gm. naphthol is added, Is aseem* 
mended for preventive treatment. 

The diseases of fruit trees, C. Bach ( Wochenhl. landw. Ver. Baden, 1897, p. 84). 

Pear blight, J. T. Stinson (Arkansas Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 117-180),— A Tepriut from 
Bulletin 43 of the station (E. S. K., 8, p. 899). 

On the occurrence of leaf spot of potatoes In 1896, F. Wagner (Ztaekr. 
Pflanzenkrank., 7 (1897), No. 3, pp. 130, 131). — Notes on an outbreak of leaf spot of 
potatoes due to Macrosporium solani. 

Notes on potato rot (Braunachw. landw. ZUj., 65 (1897^^, No. 35, p. 158). 

Blistered peach trees (Card, (liron., 3. aer., 81 (1897), No. 546, p. 388 ). — ^Notes are 
given of a disease of peach trees that results in a swollen, blistered appearance. 

A bacteriological study of the gummosis of the sugar beet, W. Hi^rsk (ZtoeSkr. 
Pflanzenkrank., 7 (1897), Nos. 8, pp. 65-77; 3, pp. 149-155).— 'Sotes are given of Bacil- 
lus hetce, different forms of which are recognized and described. 

Experiments in 1896 for the prevention of wet and dry rot of sugar beets, 
Frank (Ztachr. Ver, Biibenz. Ind., 47 (1896), pp. 901-988). 

Recent investigations on the leaf spot of sugar beets, Frank (ZtacAr. Ver. 
Riihenz. Ind., 47 (1896), pp. 589-597, pi. 1). — Notes are given of Cercoapora heHoola. 

The diseases of sugar cane, C. A. Barber (Science Progress, n. aer., 1 (1897), 
No. 4, pp. 460-488). 

A tomato disease (Cward. Chron., 3. aer., 88 (1897), No. 549, p. 8 ). — Notes are given 
of a rotting of tomatoes, which is said to be due to ba<'teria. 

Asclerotium disease of tulip bulbs, F. Ludwig (Deut. hot. Monatssvhr., 15 (1897), 
No. 5, pp. 153, 154). 

Characteristics of the brown rust of wheat, J. Eriksson (Centhl. Baki. u. Par., 
8. Aht., 3 (1897), No. 9-10, pp. 845-851, jUf. 1). — Notes are given and a report on 

experiments witli Puccinia disptraa. 

A chrysanthemum disease, B. T. Galloway ( Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No . 498 , 
p. 893, fig. i).— Notes are given of a diseased condition of chrysaiithemuiiis that Is, so 
far as known, confined to the variety known as the Philadelphia. 

On the destruction of beechnuts during the winter by Mucor mucedo, 
R. Hartig (Forstl. naturw. Ztachr., 6 (1897), No. 9,pp. 337-339). 

Some observations on the Uredineae, E. Fischer (Arch. Sci. Phya. et Nat., 1896, 
pp. 188-185). 

On the morphology of the Blastomyces, O. Cassagrandi (Naturaliaia Sioiliano, 
n. aer., 8 (1897), No. 1-3, pp. 1-84). 

Notea on the Bymenomycetes, M. Britzklmayr (Bot. Centbl., 71 (1897), Noa. 
8 , pp. 49-59; 3, pp. 87-96). 

A contribution to the knowledge of the Peronosporeas, tTstllaglneae, and 
Uredlneaa of Bohemia, F. BubXk ( Verhandl. zool. bot. Gesell. Wien, 1897, p. 9). 
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Dhiiii cm tile growtii of Phyoomyoee oiteoe, G. Bullot (Ann, Soo* Beige 
B1 (1S97), pp. 69-9U pi 1). 

Ccmoemins the origin of the Seooharomyoetes, A. KlOcksr and H. Schi{>k- 
iscmo (Alhohol, 7 (1897), No. 81, pp. 487, 488). 

llotee on Bzobaaidinm and BxoaaonSt F. Thomas (Foretl. naturw. Ztechr., 
6 (1897), No. 8, pp. 805^14, figs. 3). 

BaEobaeidium vltia, V. Pbouon (Atti B. Aooad. lAnoei, 6. eer., 6 (1897), No. 1, 
pp, 86-89). 

Reoent InToetigationa oonoeming the nature and ooourrenoe of the crown 

motm, J. Eriksson (Centhl. Bakt, u. Par., 2. Ahi., 8 (1897), No. 11-12, pp. 291S08).— 
Kotes are given of Puocinia coronata and P. eoronifei'a. 

Conoemlng the aimultaneous appearanoe of Uromyoes betm and Phoma 
betas, M. N. Bbrobh (Bui. Aeaoo. Beige Chim., 10 (1896), p. 836; aha. in Centhl. Bakt. 
u. Par., 2. Abt., 8 (1897), No. 18-14, pp. 877, 878). 

The eyoamore blight, B. D. Halhted (Card, and Foreat, 10 (1897), No. 488, pp. 
257, 258). 

Additional notes on the eadstence of Paeudooommis vitie, E. Rozb (Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Soi. Paria, 124 (1897), No. 20, pp. 109-111). 

Aster sickness and its cause, H. Friend (Card. Ckron., S. aer., 22 (1897), No. 555, 
p. 97 ). — Notes are given of a disease of asters due to Enchytrceua parvulua. 

On a new pest of Pirns communis, G. drlGukrcio (Nuora Gior. Bot. Ital., 4 (1897), 
No. 4, pp. 488-488, figa. 8 ). — Notes are given of injnry done to Pirua communia by 
Hormomyia hergenatammi. 

0im scald and means for its prevention, £. S. Gk>FP (Gard. and Foreat, 10 (1897), 
No. 500, p. 871 ). — Describes sun scald of trees and recommends some kind of shade 
or nonooiidncting substance as a protection. 

Arsenate of lead with BordeauaE mixture, J. Craig (Gard. and Foreat, 10(1897), 
No. 496, p. 886 ). — Reports injury to foliage of crab trees when these two substances 
were combined. 

On the action of guaiacol on the spores of Aspergillus lumigatus, Boulangbr- 
Daussr (Jour. Pharm. et Med., 1897, No. 7). 

Means for combating the vegetable and animal parasites of the sugar beet, 
H. Bbibm (Agr. Bationelle, 1897, No. 8). 

Corrosive sublimate for potato scab (Montana Sta. Bui. 12, p. 104 ). — Brief notes 
on the use of corrosive sublimate for the prevention of potato scab. 

A new remedy for grape mildew and black rot, G. Lavbkgnr (Compt. Bend. 
Acad. Set. Paria, 124 (1897), No. 26, pp. 1542, 1548 ). — Copper snlphate, 500 gm., black 
or green soap, 1,000 gm., and water, 100 liters, is recommended as a fungicide for the 
prevention of these diseases. 

Combating black rot of grapes, Guiaud (Monit. Vinicole, 1896, No. 80, p. 118; 
aha. in Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Aht., 8 (1897), No. 11-12, pp. 832, 5^5).— Sublimated 
sulphur is considered a valuable fungicide for use against black rot. 

Treatment for smut in wheat, barley, and oats (Montana Sta. But. 12, pp. 
105, 106 ). — Notes on the use of copper sulphate for the prevention of smut in these 
cereals. 

On the prevention of smuts, especially of oats and barley, by the treatment 

of the seed grain, M. Hollrung (iMndw. Jakrh., 26 (1897), No. 1, pp. 145-190). 

Spraying fruits; strawberries; grapes, J. T. Stinson (Arkanaaa Sta. Bpty^ 1896, 
pp. 17-34, figa. 2).—X reprint of Bulletin 39 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 133). 

BHTOMOLOOT. 

The enzrant stem girdler and the raspberry oane maggot, M. T. 

Blino-EBLAND ( JTetr York Cornell Sta. BuL lS6,pp. 11-60, ph. 3, figa. 6 ). — 
The aathor gives a popular description of the onrrant stem girdl< i 
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Janus integer;^ disoasses briefly its history, distribution, and duMMe- 
tiveness, and shows how the insect makes its presence known. ItsflKs 
history is fully di^ussed. The girdling process is described as follows: 

** She first forces her ovipositor its whole length into the shoot. When she niKiih- 
draws it, however, she does not pull it straight out, hut twists it to one side, so Aat 
it is held at right angles to^the body, and then makes it saw its way out. A#* the 
ovipositor is curved, its tip first appears through tlu^ bark of the slioot off at#ne 
side from where it was forced in, and the rest of the ‘saw' soon comes through, 
leaving a smooth, somewiiat curved cut, forming a part of the circle around the 
shoot equal in length to about the length of the ovipositor. Without moving fron 
her position, the female usually again inserts her ovipositor very near where she did 
the first time, but twists it the other way, thus making 2 cuts extending in oppo- 
site directions from one point. She then moves around the shoot until she finds the 
end of one cut and proceeds in the same manner to cut another slit. She continues 
this process of moving around the stem and cutting new slits from the ends of those 
just made until the girdle of cuts is complete, or nearly so. We have repeatedly seen 
a female lay an egg in a minute and in the next 4 minutes girdle the shoot a short 
distance above the egg. Sometimes the girdling is so complete that the tip falls off 
at once, but usually a portion of the shoot remains uncut, and the tip may remain 
attached for some time, especially if the shoot is a large and vigorous one. ... In 
some cases the female lost her bearings to such an extent as to continue the girdle 
of cuts in a spiral direction, so that the last cut was above and nearly an eightb of 
an inch from the first one. Sometimes the female did not first make 2 cuts from 
the same point, but at once moved around the stem and made the second cut at thp 
end of the first, and so on around. Usually 4 or 5 cuts were sufiicient to girdle a 
shoot." 

The process was watched in a breeding cage in which an attempt had 
been made to imitate as nearly as possible the native heath ” of the 
insect. The female began laying within 15 minutes after being intro- 
duced into the cage. 

Great mortality among the eggs and young grubs is noted. Not over 
15 per cent of the eggs laid, as shown by material sent to the station 
in 1896, developed full-grown borers. In many cases eggs did not 
hatch. This latter fact the author endeavors to explain by supposing 
that the unfertilized female will lay eggs and girdle shoots as readily 
as a fertilized one. 

The habits of the borers, the extent of their tunnels, and their prepa- 
rations for winter are discussed. Bracon apicatus is noted as the chi(rf 
natural enemy. Applying the facts of the life history of the insect, 
the author advises as a remedy the cutting off and burning of the 
affected shoots— about 3 in. from the tip, if done in May or June, soon 
after the girdling is done; or about 8 in. from the tip if done later in 
the year. 

The raspberry cane maggot is referred to the genus Phorbia, but is 
not specifically identified. The author first learned of the ravages of 
the insect in New York in May, 1895, when he received specimens from 
localities in central New York. The insect begins its work as soon as 
the shoots appear above ground in the latter part of April and contin- 

‘ Syn. C^hus integer, C.fllicomis, J. ftaviventris, and Phylloious fiavivmtrie. 
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aiH daring the month of May. The indications of its presence are 
noted as follows: 

^'This raspberry cane maggot attacks only the new shoots which appear in the 
spilRg. The results of its work are very oonspicnons, and raspberry growers can 
thna easily determine if the insect is present in their Helds. The tips of new shoots 
attSAked by the insect wilt and droop ; the stem of the 1j{p shrinks, turns dark blue 
ip color, and finally dies The wilted tip may be easily broken oif at a certain point. 
If the shoot be carefully examined at this point it will l>e found to have been girdled 
by the insect firom the inside ; how this girdling is done will be described in telling 
t^ life history of this pest. Sometimes a very vigorous shoot will continue its growth 
fhnn side buds, thus forming a branched cane, but usually the injury to the tip 
results in the death of the whole shoot. In one case the terminal tip and the tips 
of 8 of its side shoots had all been killed by the insect.^’ 

The appearance of the insect is described, its name, history, distriba< 
tion, food plants, and life history discussed. The hymenopterous 
parasite, Indiasta incompleta^ is noted as a natural enemy. The remedy 
recommended is the cutting off and destruction of the tip of the plant 
infected by the insect. 

The army worm in New York, M. V. Slingebland (Kew YorJc 
Cornell JSta. But. 13.% pp. 233-258^ figs. 6). — It is stated that the most 
serious outbreak of Leucania unipuncta known in the history of New 
York occurred during 1896. Reports were received of severe injuries 
in 48 of the 60 counties of the State. In nearly every case it was the 
July brood that did the damage. The insect is described, its history 
in North America briefly brought out, the manner iu which the larv® 
indicate their presence noted, as well as what they eat, and their 
capacity for injury. Its life history is discussed at some length and 
summarized briefly as follows : 

'^Tbc mothn which may hibernate oviposit early and the caterpillars which hatch 
from those eggs, augmented by the somewhat larger ones which were bom late the 
preceding full and hiberuated, form a May brood of worms that may possibly be 
numerous enough some years to necessitate their marching to new feeding grounds. 
The caterpillars of this first brood undergo their transformations through the pupa 
stage to the adult insect or moth early in .Tune, and the progeny of these moths 
form a second and often injurious marching brood of the worms in the early part of 
July. A third brood of the worms, which are rarely injurious, is developed in Sep- 
tember, and the moths into which these transform may lay eggs ft'om which will 
hatch the young caterpillars that hibernate or some of the moths themselves may 
hibernate and oviposit in the spring.” 

InaAmuch as the appearance of a large number of the insect foes 
occurs periodically, it is thought that no fear need be entertained of 
this pest for some years to come. Concerning the uses that maybe* 
made of iufested fields, it is advised that infested crops of oats and 
other grains be cut down and made into hay or put into the silo, and 
that millet, Hungarian grass, or turnips be sowed upon infested fields 
after these are well plowed, harrowed, rolled, and fertilized. Under the 
head of natural enemies note is made of the red tail tachina fly ( Win- 
themia 4-postulata). The customary remedial measures of ffirrows aud 
pits are noted. 
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The pine geometer moth (Fidonie piniazie), B. S. MjloDoixpmPi 

{Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oe. Scotland, S.ser., 9 (1896), pp, 10&-1M, 
figs. 3 ). — ^This is au account of a study of the ravages in the Bavaiimi 
forests near Nuremberg in 1895, of the pine looper or pine geometer nMittb 
whose caterpillars defoliated the trees, caused their death, and iMHMMh 
sitated the felling of^nillious of Scotch pine. The characteristlw of 
the GeometridiC and of this particular species are described ; and Its 
distribution, food plants, and habits considered, as well as the remedial 
measures. The moths are reported as frequenting plantations of vei;y 
young trees, and as laying from' 58 to 66 eggs in a row on the inner 
side of the pine needle in June. The eggs hatch in from a fortnight 
to 3 weeks. The young caterpillars gnaw the surface of the leaf here 
and there, but the older ones attack the needles at the edges, generally 
near the apex, and work downward, leaving patches here and there and 
the midrib uninjured. The larva) toally make their way to the ground 
and pupate in the moss or litter of fallen needles, often in numbers as 
great as 313 to 774 per square yard. 

Defense against the pest, once it has begun its work, is difficult. 
The eggs being laid high, burning the branches might have some effect; 
the attraction of the moths by electric lights is helpful, as also the use 
of sticky bands about the trunk of the tree for the larva* which may 
chance to fall and try to reasceud. The method of shaking caterpillars 
from the trees is valueless, since the larva) cling tightly to the leaves, 
and also since it is somewhat injurious to small trees. The best plan 
is to attack the pupa), and this may be done by leading swine to the 
infested areas and supplementing their rooting by collecting. The 
larvm may be raked out of the forest and burned, but this will not 
destroy all the piipse, for from an extended series of countings it has 
been estimated that 35 per cent of the pupa) are to be found in the moss 
and fallen needles, 60 per cent in the humns, and 5 per cent in the 
mineral layer of the soil. Further, the author points out that consid- 
erable help is received from natuie in the form of weather indnences, 
insectivorous animals, birds, and insects, as well as the fact that mixed 
forests tend to discourage attacks. In addition, the author considers 
briefly the predisposition of the weakened pines to attack from injurious 
beetles, the chances of recovery after defoliation, under which head he 
points out that, inasmuch as the insect is a late feeder, a moderate 
destruction of needles is not fraught with very serious results, but that 
when taken into consideration with other unfavorable circumstances 
thousands of trees may be killed, as in the case of Nuremberg forests in 
1895. 

Finally, there are considered the lessons of the devastation at Nurem- 
berg, under which head he points out that remedial measures must be 
started in the beginning of a plague, and that for the carrying out of 
this principle a knowledge of insects and of their habits is absolutely 
necessary. 
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ThB pistol COM bMMT !& wostem Vow York, M. Y . BLUf osB* 
UkXtD (Yw York Cornell Bta. BnL 124^ p. 17, figs. 2^ pis. In this 
popular bulletin it is stated that during 1896 Coleophora malivorella 
appeared in large numbers in various apple orchards of western New 
Turk, and proved to be a much greater pest than the cigar case bearer 
{Ooleophora fletcherella). It was not infrequently found feeding on the 
Same branch with the latter and with the bud moth ( Tmetocera ocellana). 
The author briefly reviews the history of the pest and describes its 
appearance and life history. In a footnote, a description of the larvae 
difiTering from that by 0. V. Kiley^ is given as follows: 

Length, 6 mm. Color, deep chrome or light orange; the thoracic segments are 
darker, the first one blackish. Head, black, with a yellow median suture; antennse, 
yellow. Thoracic segments each with a blackish, granulate, cbitinous spot on the 
lateral ridge; the mesothoracic segment has besides 2 similar, narrow, triangular, 
black, transverse spots, separated by a narrow yellow mesal line near its caudal 
border, and there is a similar snbdorsal black spot on each side near the cephalic 
margin ; the thoracic shield is large, black, and nearly divided by a narrow yellow 
median stripe. The anal shield is also black. The true legs are black, with the 
distal segment and the extremities of the other segments yellowish. The 4 pairs 
of pro>legs are of the same color as the body, except the anal ones, which are slightly 
darker and have a large black spot near the base of each. The whole surface of the 
body is granulated, more strongly so on the thoracic and anal segments. A few 
hairs arise firom the head, thorax, aud anal segment.’’ 

In the description of the adult, it is noted that both sexes are pro- 
vided with a tuft of large scales on the dorsal antennal joint. This 
differs from 0. V. Riley’s' description, which stated that the male is 
without such tufts. Summarizing briefly the result of his studies of 
the insect’s life history in New York, the author says: 

^‘The insect spends about 7 months (from Septeinlier 1 to April 1) of its life 
ill liiberiiatioii as a minute, half-grown caterpillar in a small pistol-shap^^d case 
attac'hed to a twig. In the spring the caterpillars attack the swelling buds, the 
expanding leaves, and especially the flowers. About May 1 the cases are fastened 
to the twigs, whore they remain for 4 days, during which time the caterpillars 
shed their skin or molt. They do not make any complete new suit as they grow, 
but arc contx^nt with making additions to the ends and side of the old suit. They 
arc* not miners, but fecnl openly, eating irregular holes in the leaves, often skeleton- 
izing them. They are most destructive on the flowers, where they eat the petals and 
stems. Ill the latter part of May they cease fecnling, securely fasten the cases to 
the branches, and in about 2 weeks change to pupie within. The moth emerges 
in 2 or 3 weeks, and soon glues its minute, pretty, cinnamon-colored, inverted cup- 
like eggs to the surfaces of the leaves. The egg stage lasts about a w<M3k, the lit- 
tle caterpillars emerging about July 22. They lH*gin eating little holes in the leaves, 
and during their first meal construct of silk and excrement a small case* or suit for 
themselves. They continue feeding on the leaver, adding to their suits from time to 
time, until about September 1, when they begin to migrate to the twigs and there 
fasten their little pistol-shaped oases to the bark. The wiiitcir is passed in these 
snug, warm, secure quarters.” 

No natural enemies of the insect were met with by the author, though 
he notes that there is recorded a minute chalcid as parasitic upon it 


Atm. Bpt. Comr. Agr. 1878, p. 2M. 
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It is thongbt impossible to saocessftilly attack the insect ezeeiliC fm 
the larval stage. No experiments against the insect were made by tile 
author, but exx>eriments made by his correspondents with Bordeaik 
mixture, London purple, and kerosene emulsion in connection with ids 
study of the life history and habits of the x>est inclined him to tUlBk 
that it may be held in check by thorough spraying with Paris gf|en 
used at the rate of 1 lb. to 105 to 200 gals, water. 

The spruce gall lousei 0. H. Febnald {Mmsmhusetts Agr^ (M, 
Bpt 1896^ pp. 89-99 ypU, 2 ). — The spruce gall louse, spruce adelges, er 
spruce cherines (Ohermes abietis)^ its life history, habits, distribution, 
destructiveness, and enemiesare here considered. The remedies Against 
it are briefly noted. 

Though found in the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
it is thought to have been imported with Norway spruces. Following 
through its life history and examining a large number of specimens 
resulted in finding no males. Hence it is concluded, along with Oholo- 
dowski, that the species is purely parthenogenetic. 

The formation of the gall is briefly explained, and the mere piercing 
of the sebc without the action of a poison said to be sufficient cause. 

Some insects ixyurious to stored grain, F. H. Chittenden ( U. 8. 
Dept, Agr,, Farmers^ Bui, 45^ pp, 24j figs, 18), — ^This is an adaptation of 
‘‘Tlie more important insects injurious to stored grain” that appeared 
in the Yearbook of this Department for 1894 (E. S. R., 7, p. 515) and of 
chapter 8 of the bulletin on household insects (B. 8. B., 9, p. 62 ). In 
addition to the insects treated in the places mentioned, the small-eyed 
flour beetle (Po^orw^^ and the foreign grain beetle (Cathartus 

ddvena) are treated. With referende to the latter it is noted that the 
beetle has been noted as injuring corn in the shock, dried parsley, 
stored wheat, and flour. The author has found it living in edible tubers, 
dates, figs, table beaus, cacoa beans, rice, and middlings, and says that 
during the year it has been taken in a feed store at Washington, D. 0. 
In experiments recently performed the beetle did not develop in fresh 
grain or meal, but in corn meal sufficiently moist to produce mold it 
bred freely. Feeding upon mold appears to be the normal habit of the 
insect, and hence the author concludes that this species, although it 
may injure grain to a certain extent, need not be greatly feared if the 
grain be stored in a dry, clean, and well-ventilated place. 

With regard to the extent of the damage caused by granary insects, 
the author estimates that in the 8 Southern States, viz, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkan> 
sas, there is a total annual loss of $20,000,000. This estimate con- 
cerns corn and does not take into consideration wheat or other grain 
and mill products. 

Parasitic and natural enemies, methods of control, and preventive 
remedies are discussed. As regards remedies, bisulphid of carbon is 
highly recommended. Coordinate with it are mentioned (1) thrashing 
as promptly as possible to prevent the Angoumois grain moth, rice 
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weevil, and other species from being carried into the granary; (2) the 
thorough inspection, quarantining, and disinfection of grain bins and 
machinery before the grain is stored; (3) the destruction of refuse 
matter and the observance of scrupulous cleanliness; (4) either refitting 
old warehouses and mills, especially in warm latitudes, or constructing 
new ones designed to exclude insects; (5) the use of metal in the place 
ofi wood in the spouts, etc., in mills to exclude the fiour moth; (6) the 
storage of grain in large bulk; (7) storage in welhventilated and cool 
places to prevent heating; (8) the use of napthalene, especially in the 
case of small samples inclosed in tight receptacles. 

Notes on scale insects, T. D. A. Oookbell {California Fruit 
Grower^ 21 {1897)j No. i, p. 5). — ^The author notes a new scale insect 
which he designates as Lecanium magnoliarum as having been imx>orted 
from Japan and as found on young trees of a deciduous magnolia in 
the Japanese nursery at San Jos6. The scale belongs to the subgenus 
Eulecanium and may be distinguished by its large size and elongate 
form. It is^ mm. long, 4^ mm. wide, and 2^ mm. high; of an elongate, 
oval Bha{)e, and of a dark-brown color. The sub<lorsal area is irregu- 
lar, mottled with black, or blackish. The surface is granular; the legs 
are very slender; the antennae 8-jointed, with a formula varying from 
3 (451) (28) 67 to 3 (41) 52 (86) 7. 

The author says that by no means should the insect be allowed to 
spread, as it is very likely that it may infest other plants than the 
magnolia, and even if it does not it will become troublesome in gardens. 

On a new Myicosporidinm of the fcunily of Glogeidese, L. 
Legbb (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Parisj 125 {lS97)j No. 4^pp. 260-262 ). — 
On the larvje of SimuHum ornatum the author found a Myxosporidium, 
which he describes as Olugea variam. The abdominal region of the 
affected larva* is dilated and of a milky- white color, contrasting strongly 
with the somber tint of the normal individual. Dissection and the use 
of a lens showed the body cavity of the larva) to be filled with masses 
of parasites free and forming whitish sacs with irregular contours. 
In some badly affected larvm the excessive growth of the parasitic sacs 
produces hernia on the abdominal surface. A microscopic examination 
of the sacs shows them to be thin, transparent, and filled with siK>res. 
These are ovoid, refracting bodies, with a vacuole at the larger end. 
Treated with iodin they show a filament, 15 to 20 times longer than them- 
selves, that arises from the pointed end. The spores are of 2 sizes, one 
from 4 to 5//, the other about 8;z in diameter. Some of the sacs contain 
only microspores. These are united in groups of 8 or inclosed in a frail 
skin. The macrospores are gathered into masses of different sizes 
and each inclosed in a thin envelope. The octo-spored cysts recall 
Telohania oontegeani of Henneguy, which is parasitic in the muscles of 
the crayfish. 

Swarming box for beea, A. H. Huff {Amer. Agr. (middle ed.), 59 (1897)y No. 21, 
p. 6S7). — An ordinary 10 to 12 in. square box at the end of a pole containing a little 
honey as bait. Small holes bored in it allow oiroulation of air. When a swarm 
settles, the box is pushed up over the cluster. 
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Note* on honey, A. Gals {Agr» Qnz. New South Wales, 8 (1897), No. $, pp. ltl^llM)% 

Some facte about wasps and bees, R. W. Shufeldt {AppUton^s Pop, 8cL 
Monthly, 51 (1807), No, S, pp, 316-324, figs, j^).— Among other things, it is noted ths| 
a man stung by a large wasp on a Mississippi River b<»st died from the effects. Tte 
wasp had been knocked down on the boat and found to be carrying a large oicsAs. 

List of the Neuroptera collected by B. B Austen on the Amazon, elb., 
W. F. Kirby Mag. Nat. Hist, 6. ser., 19 (1897), No. 114, pp. 598-618, pU. 
Descriptions of new species of Odonata, viz, Miathyria flavescens, Perithemis ausUl^, 
Ur ads siemensi, Micrathyria eximia, M, tibialis, M. hasalis, M. venusta, and Campsw^ 
pxcteti. 

The golden eye or lace wing fly, C. M. Weed (Amer, Nat,, 31 (1897), No. 368, 
pp. 500-502, fig. 1). 

A new form of buccal apparatus of Hjrmenoptera, J. Perez (Compt. Bend, 
Acad. Sd. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 4, pp. 269, 260).—Among the short-tongued liees the 
author has found a modification of the tongue in which the ligula is much reduced 
and of a recurved S))ecular form, covered with small bristles. Contrary to the rule 
in Andrenida^ the laliial palpi are so greatly developed that each of their 4 joints is 
longer than the ligula. The first joint is cylindro-conical, slightly curved toward 
the base ; the second and third are fiattened and have smooth inner surfaces, each of 
which has a miniiti) furiow, which, when the palpi are brought together, forms, with 
the one of the opposite side, a small canal. The fourth joint is flexible, with an 
external curved and uneven surface. Its somewhat concave internal face forms the 
origin of the canal. Liquids are taken up through the canal to the ligula. The 
insect seems t<» be related to Andrena jtilHani. 

Facta about Podisus placidua, A. H. Kirki^and (Amer. Monthly Micros. Jour., 
n. sei\, 18 (1897), No 6, pp. 191, 192). — This bug was watched while it was feeding 
on gypsy moth larvie. 

Parasites of grain crops, G. McCarthy (North Carolina 81a. Bpi. 1896, pp. 
147-155), — A reprint of Bulletin 128 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 507). 

Insects affecting the cotton plant, L. O. Howard ( U. 8. DepU Agr., Farmertl 
But. 47, pp. 32, figs. 15).—A reprint from Office of Experiment Stations Biilletiu 33 
(E. 8. R., 8, p. 686). The cotton worm (Aleiia argillaoea), cotton boll worm (Heli- 
othis armigera), Mexican cotton boll weevil (Anthonomus grandis) are considered in 
detail, and the following mentioned: Feltia annexa, F. malefida, Nootna c-nigrum, 
Agrotis ypsilon, Plusia rogationis; the plant lice, Aphis gossypii, A. dtrulli, and 
cucimeris; the leaf-feeding insects, Cac'xda rosaceana. Dichelia sulphureana, Cithero- 
nia regalis. Fades imperialis, Fcpantheria scrihonia, Hyperchiria to, Leucarotia acrcea, 
Spilosoma rirginica, Arotia phyllira, Thyridopteryx ephemerce/ormis, Oikeiiens ahhotii, 
Laphygnia frugiperda, Prodenia oommelinep, P. flavimedia, Theda poeas, Aoi'onycta o52i- 
nita, Anisota senatoria, Pyraiista rantalis, Sdiistocerca americana, Brachysiola magna, 
(Kcodoma fercens ; the insects damaging the stalk, Ataxia crypta, and those injuring 
the boll, Arwocerus fasdculatus, Platynota sen tana, P. rostrana, Batrachedra Hleyi, 
Homalodisca ooagulata, and Dysderous suturellus. 

Insects, J. T. Stinson (Arkansas Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 105-117, figs, P).— A i*epriut 
from Bulletin 43 of the station (£. 8. R., 8, p. 909). 

Pests of vegetable crops and their treatment, G. McCarthy (North Carolina 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 326-336, figs. 5). — A reprint from Bulletin 132 of the station 
(E. & R., 9, p. 74). 

The AgriUus of the pear, Gitton (Rev. HorU, 69 (1897), No. 6, pp. 133, 134).— On 
Agrillus sinuatus. The account differs from one given by P. Passy its noted below 
in describing the sinuous passages as reaching down the stem for 80 cm. to 1 meter. 
All parts attacked perish exe<»pt in very vigorous trees where the cambium is very 
abundant, but this is not the rule. 

An enemy of the pear, Agrillus sinuatus (Olivier), P. Passy (Jour. Sort. France, 
3. ser., 19 (1897), June, pp. 527-535, figs. 4).— The author tells of his finding this borer 
in pear twigs and gives a description of it and of its habits; notes the varieties of 
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tieefl attacked, and snggeete remedies. The larvse is described as entenng the twig 
in June or July from an egg laid on the outside and making a winding passage 
downward within the stem beneath the bark for a distance of from 60 to 80 cm. or 
more. He notes that his^bservations are at variance with those made independently 
and at about the same time by Dr. Puton as given by M. Gitton. (See above.) 

According to Dr. Puton, the galleries are fi*om 25 to 30 ora. in length, nearly 
straight, and the insect attacks only isolated trees; while according to the observa- 
th^ns of the author both isolated trees and those in hedges are attacked. 

Further, Dr. Puton found the insect attacking indifferently the pear and the apple, 
while the author found them only in pear trees, although apple trees were growing 
near by. Dr. Puton also found the insect attacking Sorbus aucuparia. 

The remedy of cutting off and destroying affected twigs is recommended 

Contributions to a monograph of the Aphids of Coniferae, I, N. Chlolo- 
DOV8K Y ( BeitrUge einer Monographic der Conifercnlause. St, Petersburg, 189b ,pp. 6 1; 
abs. Zool, CentbLf 4 {1897), IS, pp, 46S-455). — ^This forms the concluding (7th) chap- 
ter of Part I of the monograph and deals with the genus Chermes and its relation- 
ships. Keys are given. 

Chermes sfrohilobius Kalt. divides into 2 species; one, C, stroHlobius, living on the 
larch, the other, C, lapponieus, upon the fir. The last is divided into 2 subspecies, 
C. lapponicus^pro'cox, the galls of which open about the middle of June, and C. lap- 
ponieus tardus, the galls of which open at the end of July. 

Report of the entomologist, C. H. Fernald {Massachusetts Hatch, Sia, Bpt. 1896, 
pp, 85-87), — During the year somewhat extended studies were carried on on the 
spruce gall lome {Chermes abieiis). Some time was also spent studying the various 
insects affecting cranberries, the elm leaf beetle, and the San Jos^ scale. The cur- 
rant span worm {Diastiotis ribearia) is reported as stripping blueberry bushes, and the 
European scale, Planolwnia querdoola, noted as injuring the golden oak in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. * 

Some injurious orchard insects, E. £. Booue {Oklahoma Sta, Bui, 26, pp 2S,figs. 
27), — The author briefly and popularly describes — noting the common remedies in 
each case — ^the following insects : The apple leaf crump ler(P^yci« indiginella), codling- 
moth {Catpocapsapomonella), apple tree tent caterpillar {CUsiooampa amerioana), bag 
worm {Thjiridopteryx ephemereeformis), flat headeil apple tree borer {Chrysoboihns 
femorata), round headed apple tree borer {Saperda Candida), twig girdler {Oiicideres 
cingulatus), apple tree pruner {Elaphidion villosum), apple twig borer {Amphicerus 
bicaudatus), the fruit bark beetle or shot hole borer {Scolgtus rugulosus), plum ciir- 
culio {Conoiraehelus nenuphar), peach tree borer {Sannina entiosa), the bumble flower 
beetle {Euphoria inda), spotted vine chafer (Pelidnota punctata), rose chafer {Macro- 
dactylus snbspinosus), and the grapevine leaf roller {Desmia maculalis). The first 
insect is nieiitioned as being one of the most common insects in the orchards of 
Oklahoma. One man in 4 hours collected 1,584 cases from an orchard of 66 trees, 
of which 79 per cent were affected. 

To th(^ recorded food plants of the flat headed tree borer the Carolina poplar is 
added; and, while the spotted vine chafer is noted as not usually a troublesome 
insect, complaint is mentioned of its eating the foliage of the grape. 

The subject of spraying apparatus is briefly discussed and directions given for 
making Bordeaux mixture and kerosene emulsion. 

Further notes on aeotiona of Augoohlora, C. Robertson {Canadian Ent,,J!9 
{1897), No, 7,p. 176). 

An orchard scale, Aspidiotos biformis, T. D. A. Cockerell {Card, and Forest, 
10 {1897), No, 478, p. 158), — ^The author mentions the places where he has found the 
scale and briefly speaks of its destructive features. 

Description of the larva and pupa of Aulax nabali, T. W. Ftlbs ( Canadian Ent., 
29 {1897), No, 4, pp. 79, 80). 

Contributions to ooooidologjr, 11, T. D. A. Cockerell {Amer. Nat,, 31 (1897), No. 
367, pp. 5^<9-^59;?).-*Breeding and other notes on 17 species. The new species Daoty- 
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lopiii$ edmonthioB and the new varieties AsteroUoanium hamhuim hamhusulasf ParlaUnia 
ihece euonymi are described. The osage orange is mentioned as a new food plant for 
Jepidiotua juglans^regicB albue. 

The Coleoptera of Canada. XXV. The Cerambyoidm of Ontario and Quebec 

H. F Wickham (Canadian EnU, 29 (1897)^ No, 7,pp. 169-478^ figs, 2), 

An enumeration of the Diptera thus far ooUeoted in Sicily, M. Bezzi and T. 
DE Stefani-Perez (NaiuraUsta Sioiliano, n, Bet\, 2 (1897), No. 1-S, pp. 25--72 ), — After 
an introduction in which, among other things, some historical data are brought ot/i 
showing the increase in the knowledge of the group, a copious bibliography is given. 
Then follows a classified list of the species of Diptera found on the island. The 
forms peculiar to Sicily are indicated. 

lohneumonidas of Europe and bordering countries, G. V. Berthoumien (Ann, 
Soo, Ent, France, 65 (1897), Nos. 2, pp. 2S5-3S6; S, pp. S37-419). * 

Some new and little-known Dorydini (Tassinse), C. F. Baker (Canadian Ent,, 
29 (1897), No, 6, pp, 157-159). 

Larvae of British Lepidoptera, W. Buckler (Noted in Jour. Bog. Mioroe. Soo, 
London, 1897, No. 3, p. 202).— Tha seventh volume of ^^Th(» larvaj of the British 
butterflies and moths ” dc'als with the first portion of the Geometrsp. 

New Hymenoptera from New Mexico, T. D. A. Cockerell (Entomologist, 30 
(1897), No. 408, pp. 135-138 ). — The following new species and varieties arc’i described; 
Cerceris acanthophilna, Enceroeria vittatiferona var. tricolor, Spilomcna foxii, Photopaia 
meaillcnaia, Meliaaodca mcnnacha var. auhmenuaoha, and Andrcna aliciarnm. 

A new mealy bug (Dactylopius pseudonipae), T. D. A. Cockerell (Science 
Goaaip, w. aer., S ( 1897), No. 35, p. 302). — ^'fhe author studied specimens taken from a 
palm in California. 

Larva of Thrixion halidayanum, T. Pantel (Compi. Rend, Acad, Sci, Paris, 124 
{1897), pp. 194-197, aha. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. London, 1897, No. S,p. 201 ). — Some 
of the structural p'eculiarities of this dipterous larviv are described. The gut is sim- 
plified by parasitism. The gastric appendages are suppressed and the proventric- 
uluB IS replaced by a hard muscular cushion on the upper wall of the esophagus. 
A peculiar organ is formed on each side of a somite by a group of giant cells. Its 
function is thought to bo excretory. 

Preliminary studies of North American Gtomphinae, T. G. Needham (Cana- 
dian Ent., 29 (1897), No. 7, pp. 164-168 ). — A key for the identification of the imagoes 
of the legion Gomphus and one for Goinx>hine nymphs is given. 

Report of the State Entomologist of Norway for 1895, W. M. Sen iV yen 
(Rpt. Dept. A(jr. Norway 1895, pp. 55-88). 

Analyses of insecticides, H. D. Haskins (Maaaachuactta Hatch Sta, Rpt. 1896, 
p. 249 ). — The averages of a number of analyses of 11 insecticides are tabulated. 

Bug Death, W. P. Brooks (Maaaachuaetfa Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1896, p. 143 ), — Experi- 
ments with this substitute for Paris green showed that although it is more or less 
effective it does not net as (juickly and in showery weather is not preferable to Paris 
green. Experiments Avith an atomizer for applying the Bug Death and furnished 
by the same company resiilteil very unfavorably to it. It requires 28 minutes to do 
the work that might be done with LeggetPs gun in 8 minutes. 

The San Josd scale disease, P. H. Rolfs (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 484, 
pp. 217, 218 ). — Notes are given on Sphcrroatille coccophila, a fungus parasitic on San 
Jos^ and other scale insects. 

Combating Injurious insects by means of their parasites, K. Eckstein 

(Ztaohr. Pjlanzenkrank., 7 (1897), No. 2, pp. 111^116). 

FOODS— ANIMAL PBODVCTION. 

The distribution of galaetan, J. B. Lindsey and E. B. Holland 
(Massoehunelts Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 92-96). — ^The method of deter- 
mining galaetan, which is recognized as being imperfect in some respects, 
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ig described, and the lesnlts are given of the determination of galactan 
in a large nnmber of coarse and eonoentrated feeding staffs, seeds, by- 
prodnets, etc. The results are also calculated to galactose. Themeth*^ 
is not considered reliable for amounts of galactan under 1 per cent. 

^'The results as giTen show the presence of very small amounts of galactan in the 
nonleguminous coarse fodders and seeds. In the leguminous plants from 3 to 4 
per cent are present, while in case of the leguminous seeds several varieties of 
beans and peas appear to contain very limited quantities, but the larger number of 
such seeds tested show f^om H to as high as 14 per cent. With the exception of the 
lupines, the clover seeds contain the largest amounts, the seeds of white variety con- 
taining 9 per cent. 

'^The results are merely a report of progress. They show, however, that the 
galaotans are not as widely distributed nor present in such large quantities as are 
the xientosans, and therefore do not play such an important part as do the latter in 
the process of nutrition. We propose to continue the investigation of the distribu- 
tion of these substances, and also to determine their digestibility.^’ 

On the distribution of fat and protein in the bodies of 
poor in flesh, together with observations on a method of deter- 
mining fat, M. SoHULZ (Arch, gesam. Physiol, [Pfiiiger], 66, No. 3-4, pp. 
145-166). — The tiitrogeu and fat in the tissues and organs of 2 lean 
dogs were determined. The suitability for this purpose of Dormeyer’s^ 
method of estimating fat was studied. The principal conclusions 
reached were the following: Dormeyer’s method of estimating fat 
(digesting the substance with pepsin and hydrochloric acid before 
extracting it) can be used for determining the fat in the different organs 
and tissues. From appearances it is impossible to tell whether an 
animal is actually fat or lean. By a comparatively long period of fast- 
ing it is iinimssible to reduce the fat content of the body to the lowest 
limit. The nitrogen content of the different organs when dry and free 
from fat is about the same. 

Digestion experiments with sheep, J. B. Lindsey, E. B. Hol- 
land, and G. A. Billinos (Massachusetts Hatch 8ta. Rpt. 1896, p. 
135). — A very brief report is given of experiments with sheep made 
daring the year on the digestibility of rice meal, Pope gluten feed, 
Pope gluten meal, millet and soy-bean silage, corn and soy-bean silage, 
and hay (mostly timothy). The results are shown in the following 
table: 

CoSffidenti of digeoHbUUy of feoding ttuffi. 



Dry 

matter. 

Protein, j 

Fat 

Nitrogen- 

free 

1 extract. 

Crude 

fiber. 

llioe meal 12 trlala) 

Per flsnC. 
74 

87 

88 

Per sent 
62 
86 
84 
57 

Per eent 
91 
81 
98 
72 

1 

Per cent. 

1 92 

90 
88 

Per cent. 

Pope gluteu feed (2 trials) 

PoTO fflnten meal <2 trials) 

77 

Millet and soy-bean silai^e (4 trials) 

Com and soy-oean siUwe (3 trials) j 

59 

59 

69 

09 

65 

82 

75 

65 

Hay (mostly timothy) 

55 

54 

57 

1 “ 

57 


' Arcli. gesam. PbysioL [Fflttger], 64, p. 341 ; 66, p. 96 (E. 8. R., 7, p. 919) 

8663— 2ffo.4 6 
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The rape crop, its growth and value for Boiling and fattening 
sheep and swine, J. A. Obaio ( Wisconsin 8ta. Bui. 58, pp. 16, figs, 
9). — The culture of rape is treat^ of briefly, and general directions 
are given for feeding rape to lambs based on the results of a number 
of years’ experiments at the station. 

•'The resalts of out experiments in fattening lambs on rape show that the average 
gain per head weekly has been 2 ^ lbs. About 1 lb. of grain per head daily has hoed 
the average amount fed with the rape. Using our results in a conservative way, it 
may bo said that if 40 lambs are fed off an acre of rape and given some posture and 
an average of 1 lb. of grain per head daily they will produce at least 400 lbs. of mut- 
ton from the acre in 1 month. 

Two tests of feeding rape to pigs are briefly reported. The first 
trial was made with 2 lots of 10 pigs each. One lot was fed in a pen 
a grain ration of corn and shorts, 2:1. The corn was soaked and 
mixed with bran in a slop. The other lot received a less amount of 
the same grain ration and in addition were allowed the run of a thlrty- 
two-hundredths-acre field of rape. In 76 days the 10 pigs on rape 
consumed 1,386 lbs. of corn and 690 lbs. of shorts and gained 853 lbs. 
The lot fed in a pen consumed 2,096 lbs. of corn and 1,042 lbs. of 
shorts and gained 857 lbs. The gains were practically the same in 
each case. In other words, the rape grown on thirty-two-hundredths 
of an acre was e(|uivalent to 1,062 lbs. of grain. 

The second trial was made with 2 lots of 19 pigs each. The grain 
ration and the experimental conditions were the same as before. The 
lot on rape had the run of six-tenths of an acre. In 49 days 
this lot consumed 2,220.3 lbs. of corn and 1,109 lbs. of shorts and 
gained 1,066 lbs. The lot fed grain only consumed 3,106.5 lbs. of corn 
and 1,553 lbs. of shorts and gained 1,076 lbs. In this trial also the 
gains of the 2 lots were practically the same. The rape from six-tenths 
of an acre was equivalent to 2,217 lbs. of grain. Taking the average 
of the two trials, 1 acre of rape was equivalent to 2,767 lbs. of the 
grains fed. 

various times we have tried feeding pigs on rape and it has always been sat- 
isfactory, though it would sometimes be necessary to restrict the other feed until 
the pigs became acquainted with the taste of the plant. . . . 

‘*The 2 trials . . . indicate that this crop is likely to prove as valuable for swine 
feeding as it is for sheep. There is less risk in feeding it to swine, as they do not 
bloat on it nor scour if fed properly. It gives every promise of proving an excel- 
lent crop for pasturing brood sows and young pigs. . . . Rape seems specially val- 
uable for swine feeding during the hot summer months because of its succulence 
and the relish of swine for it, and for these reasons we would urge our swine breed- 
ers and feeders to try it on a small scale for this purpose.’’ 

Feeding experiments with pigs, J. B. Lindset, E. B. Holland, 

and G. A. Billinos {Massachusetts Hatch 8ta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 126-134).— 
Two experiments are reported, to test the comparative value of rice 
meal and com meal and of oat feed and com meal for pigs. 

Rice meal vs. corn meal (pp. 226-230). — This test, which began Decem- 
ber 12 and lasted 4 months, was made with 6 Chester White pigs from 
the same litter, divided into 2 eqnal lots. The pigs were about 1^ 
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montiis old at the beginning of the experiment. Thsy were kept in 
separate pens, which were quite roomy. Both lots were fed 5 to 6 qt. 
of skim milk daily. At the beginning of the trial, lot 1 was fed 4 oz. 
«of rice meal to a quart of milk and lot 2 4 oz. of corn meal. I?he 
amount was gradually increased to suit the appetite of the pigs. 
The amount of total solids in the skim milk was determined from 
thne to time. The composition of the rice meal and corn meal is given. 
The two feeding stuffs have similar composition, “being comparatively 
low in protein and high in carbohydrates. They both may be termed 
heat-producing and fattening feeds. The rice meal contains more fat 
and less extract or starchy matter than the com meal.” 

The results, which are expressed in tabular form for each pig, are 
briefly summarized in the following table: 

liesulia of feeding I'ice meal and com meal to pigs* 



Food (‘onanmed. 

Weight 
at begin- 
ning. 

Daily 
gain ui 
weight. 

Loea of 

Dry mat- 
ter eaten 
per 

pound of 
gain. 


Skim 

milk. 

Rice 

meal 

Com 

meal. 

weight 

in 

dreasing. 


Pounda 

Pounda. 

Pounda. 

Pounda. 

Pounda. 

Per cent. 

Pounda. 

Lot 1 (avera^ per pig) 

1, 172. 8 

288.87 

ms? 

«7 

1.41 

22.64 

8.77 

Lot 2 (average per pig) 

1,172 8 


65 

1 42 

19.96 

8.50 


above resultH indicate that a good quality of rice meal has a feeding value 
equal to a similar quality of corn meal. 

With grain at $18 per ton and dressed pork at 5 cts. per pound, skim milk returned 
^ ot. per quart, or 23 cts. per 100 lbs. ; with the same price for grain and dressed 
pork at 6 cts. per pound, skim milk would rectum 31.5 cts. per 100 lbs. 

With grain at $18 per ton and skim milk at 15 cts. per 100 lbs., live weight would 
cost 2.88 cts. per pound and dressed weight 3.66 cts. If skim milk were reckoned at 
25 cts. per 100 lbs., live weight would cost 4 cts. per pound and dressed weight 5 ct«. 
per pound.” 

Oat feed vs. com meal (pp. 231-234). — ^This test, which began March 
29 and lasted 3 months, was made with 6 Chester White pigs from the 
same litter. They were divided into 2 lots, lot 1 consisting of 4 and lot 
2 of 2 i)igs. The conditions were the same as in the previous test. 
The pigs were given at the beginning 5 qt. of skim milk per day, which 
was gradually increased to 8 qt. At first lot 1 was fed in addition 
2 oz. of oat feed and lot 2 2 oz. of corn meal to a quart of milk, the 
amounts being increased later to satisfy the appetite of the pigs. The 
composition of the oat feed and the com meal is reported. The results, 
which are given for each pig, are briefly summarized in the following 
table: 

Bes*lt$ of feeding oat feed and oom meal to pige. 



Food oonaumed. 

Weight 
at he^n- 
ning. 

Daily 
gain in 
weight. 

Pounda. 

1.03 

1.22 

Dry mat- 
ter eaten 
per 

pound of 
gain. 

Skim 

milk. 

Oat feed. 

Com 

meal. 

iKrt T (average per pig) 

Lot 2 (average per pig) 

Pounda. 

1,847.24 

1,847.84 

1 

Pounda. 

817.8 

Pounda. 

si?. 3 

Pounda 

48.56 

45.85 

Pounds, 

8.50 

S.86 
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‘^The present experiment ^owi that only 83.6 per cent as much pork was pro- 
duced with oat feed as with an equal weight of com meal, or 100 lbs. of com meal 
were equal to 120 lbs. of oat feed. 

« With corn meal at $18 per ton, oat feed at $16 per ton, and dressed pork at 6 cts. 
per pound, skim milk returned i ct. per quart, or 16.6 cts. per 100 lbs. In case of 
the entire lot of 6 pigs. 

** With the same price for grain, and skim milk reckoned at J ct. per quart, live 
weight would cost 3.34 cts. and dressed weight 4.3 cts. per pound.’' 

Poultry ozperinioiits, W. P. Brooks (Massachusetts Match 8ta. RpU 
1896^ pp. 46-49). — Experiments were made to test the eflfect upon egg 
production of condition powder and the comparative value of dry 
animal meal and cut fresh bone for egg production. ^ 

Effect of condition powder upon egg production (pp. 146-148). — ^This 
test, which began February 9 and lasted 79 days, was made witb 2 lots 
of fowls, each consisting of 3 Barred Plymouth Rock hens, 8 Light 
Brahma hens, 6 Light Brahma pallets, and 2 Wyandotte- Light Brahma 
pullets. One hen in each lot died before the end of the test. The 
hens were 1$ years old at the time the test began. Each lot occupied a 
separate house with a scratching shed and room for nesting and roos^ 
ing. They had access at all times to fresh water and were supplied 
with grit. Both lots were fed whole wheat, whole oats, wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, ground clover, new-process linseed meal, animal 
meal, soy-bean meal, and cut bones. The bran, middlings, ground 
clover, and bones were given in the form of a mash in the morning. 
The grains were scattered in the straw in the scratching shed twice a 
day. The' nutritive value of the ration was 1:4.5. Lot 1 was given 
with the mash a commercial condition powder according to the direc- 
tions furnished with it. The composition of the feed is reported. The 
results of the test are shown m the following table; 

BesulU of feeding poultry with and without condition poivder. 



Food con- 
sumed. 

Cost of 
food per 
day per 
fowl. 

Namber 
of eggB 
produced, 

Drymat- 
tei in food 
per egg. 

Coat of 
food per 
egg. 


Poundi. 

Cent. 


Poundi. 

Oenti. 

Lot 1 (condition powder) 

291.6 

0.28 

168 

1.61 

2.1 

Lyt 2 

289 5 

.23 

105 

1.33 

1.8 


The cost of the condition powder is not included in the above esti- 
mate It amounted to $1, and would have increased the cost per egg 
for lot 1 to 2.7 cts. 

All the fowls appeared in good condition at the end of the test. The 
hens receiving no condition powder began to lay several days before 
those receiving it. There was no material difference in the size or 
appearance of the eggs from the 2 lots. The lot receiving condition 
powder began to molt before the other lot. The test will be repeated. 

Animal meal vg. cut bone for egg production (pp. 148, 149). — Thin test, 
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whicb began February 9 and lasted 79 days, was made with 2 lots of 
fowls, each consisting of 2 Barred Plymouth Rock hens, 10 Light 
Brahma hens, 6 Light Brahma pullets, and 2 Wyandotte-Light Brahma 
pallets. The general conditions were the same as in the preceding test. 
Both lots were fed whole wheat, whole oats, wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
Ghicago gluten meal, and ground clover. In addition, lot 1 received cut 
Sone and lot 2 animal meal. The nutritive ratio of the ration for lot 1 
was 1:4.8, for lot 2, 1:4.9. The results of the test are briefly shown in 
the following table: 

Animal meal vs, cut bone for egg production. 



Foodoon- 

«nmed. 

Cost of 
food per 
day per 
fowl. 

Number 
of eggs 
produced. 

Dryma^ 
ter in 
food per 
«gg- 

Cost of 
food per 
egg- 

Lot 1 (cut bone) 

Pounds. 

283.5 

Cent. 

0.22 

260 

Pounds. 

0.94 

Cents. 

1.2 

Lot 2 (animidineal) 

287.0 

.22 

145 

1.80 

2.2 


In the author’s opinion the results indicate a decided advantage in 
favor of bone. No diftference was observed in the condition of the 2 lots 
or in the character or size of the eggs produced. The experiment is 
being repeated. 

On the utilization of beet molasses, A. G. Ekstrand (K, landt. Akad. Handl, 
Tidskr,, 3S (1890), pp, ISSS-SS9), — A discussion of the Tarious methods of utilizing 
the beet molasses in European countries, with special reference to Swedish condi> 
tions, viz, for sugar extraction, for the manufacture of alcohol, compressed yeast, 
potash, illuiuiuatiug gas, and for cattle food, singly or mixed with other feed stuffs, 
like bran, beet pulp, etc., or with peat dust (sphagnum moss). — f. w. woll. 

Concerning wheat and its mill products, G. L. Teller (Arkansas Sta, Rpt, 1896^ 
pp. 61-73). — A reprint from Bulletin 42 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 913). 

Composition of the ash of wheat and its mill products, G. L. Teller (Arkansas 
Sta. Rpt, 1896y pp. 70-73, 73-80)^ A. reprint from Bulletin 42 of the station (£. S. R., 
8,p. 914). 

Composition of pie melon, G. L. Holtbr and J. Fields (Oklahoma Sta.Bnl.S5, 
pp. 5, 6). — The pie melon (stock melon) is described and its composition compared 
with that of other coarse foods. Analysis of the whole melon, including seeds and 
rind, shows a water content of 93.03 per cent. The dry matter contains 7.97 per 
cent protein, 58.90 per cent nitrogen-free extract, 3.77 per cent lat, 22.02 per cent 
crude fiber, and 7.34 per cent ash. 

CompUation of analyses of fodder articles and dairy products, 1868>1897, 
E.B. Holland (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 138-133). — A reprint, with 
additions, of matter from the Annual Report of the station for 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 426) 

Tables of the digestibility of American feed stuffs, J. B. Lindsey (Massachu- 
setts Hatch Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 138-169).— k repriut, with additions, of matter from the 
Annual Report of the station for 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 427). 

The action of X-rays on the temperature of animals, L. Lscbrcle (Compt- 
Rend, Acad. Soi. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 4, pp. 234, 235). — The hmd quarters of rabbits 
were freed from fur and submitted to the action of X-rays. The skin and rectal 
temperatures were lowered somewhat by the operation, but rose again to the initial 
point one-half hour after the close of the experiment. 

Sheep feeding^ J. A. Craig ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bnl. 49, pp. 24 ). — ^In a 
popular bulletin the author discusses the feeding of breeding ewes, rams, lambs 
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intended for breeding purposes, and lambs for market. The results of investiga- 
tions at several stations are quoted and summarized, and practical deductions are 
given. 

Pork prodnotion on crops gathered by hogs. A succession of crops for hogs, 
R. L. Bbnnbtt {Arkansas Sta, Rpt. 1896, pp, 45-67),— K reprint from Bulletin 41 of 
the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 17). 

Standard varieties of chickens, G. E. Howard ( U, 8 , Dept, Agt,, Farmers^ Bui, 61, 
pp, 48, figs, 49). — Descriptions, in most coses accompanied by cuts, are given of a large 
number of breeds of chickens. 

Poultry keeping for profit, F. E. Hbgb {North Carolina Sta, Bpt. 1896, pp, 206-960, 
figs, 40 ), — reprint of Bulletin 130 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 720). 

Why not improve your poultry? P. E. Hbgb {North Carolina Sta, Rpt, 1896, 
pp, 91-96 ), — reprint of Bulletin 126 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 621). * 


DAIRY FARMING— DAIBYIirG. 

The cleaning of milk, Backhaus (Milch Ztg,,2() (1897)^ No, 23jpp. 
357-309 ), — The author reports numerous experiments on the dirt in 
milk and on the means of removing it. He found that the germ con- 
tent was practically proportional to the amount of dirt. About one- 
half of fresh cow dung dissolves in milk, so that it can not be estimated 
by the determination of the amount of dirt. For the latter determina- 
tion it is recommended to allow to settle and lilter through glass wool. 
Sieves and strainers were not found to clean the milk satisfactorily, 
but cleaning by centrifuge was found satisfactory from a mechanical 
and bacteriological standpoint. The bacteria pass into the separator 
slime for the most part. The germ content of the milk examined 
ranged from 3(12,000,000 per gram of ordinary milk to 1,013,000,000 in 
dirty milk. The cream showed a higher bacteria content than the skim 
milk. The disadvantage of cleaning by centrifuge is said to be that, 
aside from being troublesome, the milk thus treated does not throw up 
as much cream, which causes customers to regard it as poorer in fat. 

Filtration through paper or through filter presses was not found 
satisfactory. Filtering through sand removed the dirt but not the 
bacteria. Filtering through cellulose was successful from both the 
mechanical and bacteriological standpoint. The cellulose is only used 
once. In conclusion the author says: ^‘The fact that the impurities of 
milk are largely dissolved and the undissolved portion is removed 
either imi)erfectly or with great difficulty by any means at present 
available shows the need of making every effort to reduce the impuri- 
ties by careful milking and treatment.” 

The influence of silage odors in the air on miik^ F. H. King and 
B. H. Farrington (Wiscomin Sta. Bui. 59^ pp. 25-, 8).— To test the 
strength of the objection frequently made against silage, and especially 
against building silos in dairy barns, a series of observations were 
made in 1894 upon the possibility of silage imparting a flavor or odor to 
milk and butter. 

Afl a result of these observations it was demonstrated l>eyond question that when 
silage is fed a short time before milking a sweetish odor is imparted to wHiir 
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which it may be detected ftrom milk not produced from eilage. It was farther 
demonstrated that if the eilage is fed to cows Just after milking, in the majority of 
cases milks so produced could not be separated by the sense of smell, from non- 
silage milks. . . . 

'<It should be noted here also that we found that while butter made from milk 
having the sweetish silage odor also possessed that same odor sufficiently marked 
to enable one familiar with it to classify the butter as being produced from silage 
;milk, yet Chicago experts gave the silage batter in this case a higher score in point 
of flavor.” 

In the spring of 1897 other experiments were made by the authors. 
A quantity of sweet milk was divided into 2 lots, one of which was 
placed inside the silo upon the silage for 1 hour. Both lots were then 
poured into a number of cans and examined by a number of competent 
persons to see if they could detect the silage odor in the milk. Out of 
120 such examinations the results in 13 cases, or more than 10 per cent, 
were incorrect. Again, 2 lots of the same milk were taken to the silo, 
one being exposed within the silo, as above, for 1 hour, while the other 
had the air of the silo forced through it for the same length of time. 
Both lots were placed in cans and examined by experts as before. In 
7 out of the 24 examinations the milk was pronounced as having no 
silage odor, ‘‘and it was agreed that the odors taken up by these 
milks were much less pronounced than is found in milks produced 
where silage is fed just before milking.” 

To study the effect, if any, of silage odors on the acidity of milk, a 
quantity of sweet milk was divided into 2 lots, one being taken to 
the silo where, with a small hand bellows, air from the silo was forced 
through the milk 1,000 times. Both lots were tested for acidity, the 
milk treated in the silo indicating less acidity than the other lot. In 
other cases both lots of milk were aerated alike, except that one lot 
was ai’Tated with silo air and the other with outside air. Aeration 
decreased the acidity and about equally in case of both lots. 

Fat determinations in samples of milk by difTerent methods 
{Kord. Mejerie Tidn.^ 11 (1896)^ p. 159 ). — ^Ten samples of milk were ana- 
lyzed at 0 Swedish chemical stations by the method ordinarily used at 
the station. The following results were obtained: 

Fat content of milk a8 determined hy different methode. 


Sample of milk. 

Adams’s 

method. 

Drying 
on sand. 

Drying (m 
granulated 
kaolin. 

Adams’s 
method, 
milk sonr; 
ammonia 
added. 

Adams's 

method. 

Kose- 

Gottlieb 

method.! 

Widest 

differ* 

enoe. 


Per cent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

No. 1 

8.27 

8. 10 

8. 17 

3.20 

3.09 

3.22 

0.18 

No. 2 

8.05 

2.74 

2.90 

2.95 

2.85 

2.06 

.29 

No. 8 

8.40 

8.06 

8.26 

8.82 

8. 14 

3.82 

.84 

No. 4 (name us 2) 

8.05 

2.78 

8.95 

8.00 

2.90 

2.96 

.28 

No. Djsameaad) 

8.87 

8.02 

8.20 

8.88 

8.21 

8.35 

.86 

No. 6(aaiQflra8l} 

3.24 

2.96 

8.14 

8.82 

8.03 

3 22 

.28 

No. 7 

.26 

.18 

.19 

.85 

.19 

.24 

.07 

No. 8 

.24 

.22 

.17 

.25 

.18 

.23 

.07 

No. 9 (same as 7) 

.25 

.17 

.18 

.28 

.18 

.23 

.08 

No. 10 (same as 8) 

.29 

.16 

.19 

.18 

.16 

.23 

.13 


liquid w. Vers. Stat., 40, p. 1. 
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The greatest difference obtained in ease of whole milk was 0^ per 
cent and in case of skim milk 0.13 per cent. The results are pro* 
nonnced highly unsatisfactory, and the adoption of uniform meibods 
of analysis is urged. — v. w. woll. 

Gerber’s milk test (acid butyrometer), K. BnosteSm {ISdeAllm. 
Svenska Landtbruksmotet, Malmo, 1896. Lund, 1896, pp. 62-66). — ^Thirty- 
nine comparative analyses of milk were made by the Gerber buty* 
rometer and the Adams method. The average results obtained were: 
Gerber’s test, 2.89 per cent; gravimetric method, 2.90 per cent. The 
maximum difference between the results by the 2 methods on the same 
sample was 0.13 per cent, and between duplicates with the Gerbct test, 
0.15 per cent. By the Gerber method 83.8 per cent of the results came 
within 0.05 per cent, 't he possible error arising from the amyl alcohol 
used is shown, and it is recommended to check the results found with 
new lots of amyl alcohol by gravimetric analysis or to buy alcohol only 
from firms handling the test. — f. w. woll. 

Report of Swedish chemical control statiLons for 1895 {Bpt. 
Royal Swedish Agl. Dept,, 1895, pp. 250-275 ). — The 7 State control 
stations ’ in operation in 1895 examined in all 36,732 samples during 
the year, four-fifths of which were dairy products. 

The report gives a discussion of the results of the examinations, with 
average data for the various kinds of soils, fertilizers, feeding stuffs, 
etc., analyzed. The analyses of milk made at the YesterSs chemical 
station are snificiently numerous to show the changes in Swedish herd 
milk throughout the year: 

Monthly averages for Swedish herd milk — Vesteras station. 


Mouth. 

Number 
of sam- 
ples. 

Average 
fat con- 
tent. 



Per cent. 

January 

1,164 

3.60 

February 

1,U36 

3.54 

March 

1, 268 

3.50 

April 

1,472 

3,35 

May 

1,631 

3.26 

June 

1,375 

3.40 

July 

1,383 

3.36 


Month. 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average for year. 


Number 

Average 

of sain- 

tat con- 

pies. 

tent. 


Per cent. 

1,464 

3.55 

1,217 

8.41 

1,365 

3.52 

1,441 

.8.44 

1, 389 

3.43 

16, 185 

3.42 


The effect of narrow and wide rations on the quantity 
cost of milk and butter, and on the composition of moir J. B. 

Lindset, E. B. Holland, and G. A. Billings {Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp, 100-125 ), — Two experiments comparing wide and 
narrow rations were made with 6 cows divided into 2 uniform lots of 
3 each. The first experiment began October 24 and continued 52 days. 
It was divided into 2 periods of 26 days each. 

The cows were fed a basal ration of hay and sugar beets. In addi- 
tion, during the first period one lot was fed wheat bran and Chicago 

‘ Jonkuping, Kalmar, Halmated, Skara, Orebro, Vester&a, and Uemoaand. 
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gluten meal in snoh qaantities as to ftumish 3.07 lbs. of digestible pro- 
tein, makin g the nutritive ratio 1 : 3.86. The other lot was given wheat 
bran and corn meal in snob quantities as to fomish 1.46 lbs. of digesti- 
ble protein, making the nutritive ratio 1:9.43. During the second 
period the rations were reversed. 

The second experiment began January 27 and continued 42 days, 
£vided into 2 equal periods. The cows were fed a basal ration of Imy 
and millet-and-soy-bean silage. In the first period one lot was fed, in 
addition, wheat bran, Chicago gluten meal, and linseed meal, furnishing . 
2.86 lbs. of protein and making the nutritive ratio 1 :4.04; while the 
other lot was fed wheat bran and corn meal, famishing 1.45 lbs. of pro- 
tein and making the nutritive ration 1 : 8.86. In the second period the 
rations were reversed. Composite samples of the milk of each cow were 
taken for 6 days of each week^ 

The experiments are reported in detail in tabular form, including 
anidyses of the milk and of the different feeding stuffs used. The 
financial results are based on the following prices of feeding stuffs per 
ton: Hay, $15; sugar beets, $5; mixed silage, $4; bran, $16 to $17; 
gluten meal, $22 to $23; linseed meal, $22; and com meal, $16 to $17. 
The following table summarizes the results : 


CompetrUon of tvide and narrow raiion$ on cow8» 



Total yield. 

Cost of food. 

Com]>oBition of milk. 


Milk. 

Blitter 

(calcu- 

lated). 

Total 

for 

period. 

Per 

quart 

ol 

milk 

Per 

pound 

ot 

butter. 

Total 

solids. 

Fat. i 

Solids 

not 

fat. 

FirHt experimont : 

Poundi. 

Pounds. 


Cent*. 

Cent*. 

Peret. 

Per et. 

Peret 

Karrow ration 

4,241.5 

222.71 

$36.84 

1.80 

16. 74 

13.66 

4. 51 

0.15 

Wide ration 

Increase of narrow over 

8,e96.5 

102.01 

85.84 

2.11 

18.41 

13.56 

4.47 

9.00 

wide ration 

Second experiment : 

546.0 

80.70 

1.50 

—.22 1 

—1.67 


( 


Karrow ration 

8, 261. 0 

183.08 

26.27 

1.74 

14.40 

13.83 

‘ 4.8:1 

9.00 

Wide ration 

Increase of narrow over 

2,877.0 

168.64 

24.43 

1.83 

14.64 

14.12 

^ 5.02 

9.10 

wide ration 

884.0 

16.34 

1.84 

-.00 

— .24 


1 



^‘Tlie above table shows that the narrow rations produced from 11.8 to 12.9 percent 
more milk than did the wide rations, and that they reduced the cost of production 
from 5 to 12 per cent. . . . 

‘^On the narrow rations the cows produced 13.7 per cent more butter in Experi- 
ment I and 8.3 per cent more in Experiment II than they did on the wide rations. 
In Experiment I the cost of feed per pound of butter produced was 16.74 cts. for the 
narrow ration and 18.41 cts. for the wide ration, showing that the narrow ration 
produced butter for 10 per cent less per pound than did the wide ration. In Experi- 
ment II the cost of feed per pound of butter produced was 14.57 cts. for the narrow 
and 14.64 cts. for the wide ration, showing a difference of but 1.67 per cent in favor 
of the narrow ration. . . . 

^^The manure from the narrow ration has 20 per cent more value than that from 
the wide ration. The cause of the increased value lies naturally in the increased 
amount of nitrogen present. . • . 

While the so-called narrow rations as used in these experiments were extreme 
ones, it might be said that narrow rations which contain fh»m 2 to 24 lbs. of digest- 
ible protein in a day’s fsed, aside from their causing a 10 per cent increase in the 
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milk yield, funiish in addition a tnanure from 10 to possibly 15 per cent more val- 
uable than do wide rations. 

** While narrow rations will unquestionably produce more milk and butter than 
wide rations, the relative cost of the milk and butter produced by the two rations 
will depend upon the price of the concentrated feed stuffs. The markets, however, at 
the present time contain such a great variety of these products that the feeder can 
select those rich iu protein at prices that will enable him to feed the narrow or so- 
called well-balanced rations to advantage. ... 

** The average weights of the animals during both periods of each experiment are 
practically identical. In the first experiment the milk appears to have suffered no 
change in composition. In the second experiment the wide ration seems to have 
slighftly increased the solids and fat and diminished the nitrogenous matter.’^ 

The relative value of dififerent animals used in the 2 experiments is 
brought out in a statement showing the yield and cost of butter from 
the best and the poorest cows. 

In Experiment I the best cow on the narroW ration produced 12.2 lbs. of butter 
per week, at a cost for feed consumed of 14 cts. per pound, while the poorest cow 
produced 8.26 lbs., at a cost of 19.37 cts. per pound. In the same experiment on the 
wide ration one cow produced 9.52 lbs. per week, costing 16.67 cts. per pound, and 
another 7.28 lbs. per week, costing 18.88 cts. 

111 experiment II the best yield with the narrow ration was 12.81 lbs. of butter 
per week, costing foi feed eaten 11.66 cts. per pound, and the poorest yield was 
7.98 lbs., costing 15.90 cts. In the same experiment on the wide ration the best yield 
was 10.92 lbs. weekly, costing 12.71 cts. per pound, and the least yield 6.86 lbs. 
weekly, costing 16.21 cts. per pound.'' 

Feeding experiments with skim-milk feed for milch cows, 

P. Hansson (Tidskr. Landtman, 17 {189(i), pp. 381-885; Word. Mejerie 
Tidn., 11 (1896), pp. 257-259). — An experinient is reported with '1 lots 
of 13 cows each, covering a ])reliminary period and 3 regular periods. 
Lot A received the regular winter ration throughout the ex])eriment, 
consisting of hay, straw, and chaff', and 4.7 kg. of mixed concentrated 
feed, while lot B received 4 kg. of “skim-milk feed” per day ])er head, 
prepared according to Liudstrom’s method (E. 8. li., 8, p. 248) and fed 
in place of a portion of the grain feed. In the final periods both lots 
had the regular winter ration. 

The results as to the value of the “skim-milk feetl” were not as sat- 
isfactory as those reported by Lindstrom (loc. cit.). The influence of 
the composition of the ration fed with the “ skim-milk feed ” is imiuted 
oiit, and further carefully planned and conducted experiments with the 
feed are recommended. — f. w. woll. 

Eaeperiments with stack silage ccnducted at Ultima Agricul- 
tnral Institute, 1896, H. Juhlin-Dannfblt (lipt. Machinery Trials 
at Maim'd Agl. Exposition, 1896. Lund, 1896, pp. 189-207). — Two silage 
stacks (Blunt’s and Hormelin’s processes) were filled the latter part of 
June, 1895, with glyceria and marsh grass, about equal parts. Bac- 
teriological and chemical analyses were made of the silage, and the 
results are recorded. The temperature of the Blunt silage during the 
two weeks after filling ranged from 55 to 38° and the Hermelin 
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silage from 68 to 52°. On opening tbe stacks in the early part of J«i- 
nary) 1896, the temperature in the middle of the Blnnt stack was 29° 
and of the Hermelin stack 27°, and 48.4 per cent of the mass was 
spoiled in the first and 35.7 per cent in the last case. The gain or loss 
of the two sorts of silage during fermentation was lecorded. 

A feeding experiment with 20 milcti cows, divided into 4 uniform lots, 
*wa8 made to compare silage made as above and clover silage with fod- 
der beets. The test was divided into 3 periods. In the first and third 
periods all the lots were fed a ration consisting of 5 kg. of beets and 
6 kg. of clover silage, with wheat bran, ground barley and oats, ground 
peanut cake, ground rape seed cake, hay, and cut straw in addition. 
In the second period lot 1 was fed 5 kg. each of marsh grass silage and 
beets, lot 2 10 kg. of beets, lot 3 10 kg. of marsh grass silage, and lot 4 
10 kg. of clover silage; all the lots receiving in addition the same 
grain, hay, and straw ration as in the first and third periods. The 
results are shown in the following table: 


Reaulla of feeding silage and heets to milch cows. 


Loti: 

First ^riod (beets and clover silage) 

Second period (marsh grass silage and beets) — 

Third period (beets and clover silage) 

Lot 2 : 

First imriod (beets and clover silage) 

Second period (beets) 

^ period (beets and clover silage) 

First imriod (beets and clover sila^) 

Second period (marsh grass silage) 

Third iieriod (beets and clover silage) 

Lot 4- 

First Mriod (beets and clover silage) 

Second period (clover silage) 

Third period (beets and clover silage) 


Natritive 

ratio. 

Yield of 1 
milk 

per day. | 

Yield 
of milk lat 
per day. 

Fat 

content of 
milk. 

1:5.8 

Pounds, 

24.97 

Pounds. 

7.37 

1 

Percent. 

0.38 

1:5.7 

22. 08 

7.48 

.34 

1:5.3 

21.91 

7.21 

.33 

1:5.3 

25 19 

7.34 

.38 

1:5.3 

23.96 

7.01 

.35 

1:5.3 

22.96 ^ 

7.04 

.33 

1:5.3 

25.25 

7.17 

.37 

1:5.9 

23. 14 

7.15 

.34 

1:5.3 

22.77 

I 7.32 

.35 

1:5.3 

25.45 

i 7.08 

.87 

1:5.3 

23. 21 

1 7.15 

.34 

1:5.3 

23.49 

7.12 

.35 


The results in every case were practically the same, and the conclu- 
sion seems warranted that the 2 kinds of silage when fed in quanti- 
ties not exceeding 22 lbs. per bead daily have practically the same 
value as beets.— p. w. woll. 

Tests of pure cultures for cream ripening, N. Enostbom (18de 
Alim. Svenska Jjandtbniksmotet, Malmo 1896. Lund, 1896, pp. 69-72 ). — 
Sixteen series of trials were made with 4 pure cultures for cream ri{)en- 
ing manufactured by 3 different firms. The trials were conducted 
partly at Alnarp Dairy Institute, partly at the Hor creamery. The 
cream used had in all cases been pasteurized at 70° 0. The butter was 
scored when a few days old, and again in a week. Only the differences 
between the scoring of the creamery butter and the experimental lots 
are given in the table. 
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tfooree of hutter as compared with ordinary butter. 



Experiments at Alnarp 
(IS series). 

Experiments at H5r 
(3 series). 

Average. 


1 No.of 

First 

Second 

No. of 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 


1 trials 

scoring. 

scoring. 

trials. 

scoring. 

scoring. 

scoring. 

scoring. 

C Hanaeii's pure cnl i 
ture ' 

6 

—0.* 

—0.5 

3 

-4 0.6 

—0.6 

+ 0.2 

—0.6 

Bamekow's solid fer 
meut 

4 

i 0.0 

—0.8 

1 

(-3.2) 

(-4.2) 

(-i.e) 

(-2.5) 

Bamekow's liquid fer- 
ment 

6 

±0 0 

—1.8 

3 

—0 2 

—1 1 

-0.1 

—1.2 

Blauenfeldtand Tvede 

10 

-fO 1 

—1.0 

3 

-f 0 7 

+ 0.8 

-f-0.4 

—0.4 


Judging from these data, there is no appreciable difference between 
the Blaueufeldt and Tvede and O. Hansen starters. Bamekow^s fer- 
ments are somewhat behind these, but the poorer result is mainly due 
to the comparatively low score of a single lot in each series. 

^‘After the close of the trials proper the 4 cultures were propagated 
daily for about 6 weeks after the cultures were started. All of them 
remained normal, and no difference worth mentioning could be dis- 
tinguished between Barnekow’s liquid, Blaueufeldt and Tvede, and 
O. Hansen’s cultures in taste or odor. Barnekow^s solid ferment was 
inferior to these 3, although only very slightly. 

“Finally, it may be stated that the trials have shown that wherever 
.good buttermilk is at hand there is no cause for adopting such acid 
starters. The judging of the butter made with pure cultures showed 
that its (juality, although very good, was in no wise superior to that 
made from cream ripened by means of good buttermilk.^ — ^p. w. woll. 

Comparative trials with the Radiator and the separator with 
chiim,N.ENaSTROM and A, SjostB(’)M (78de Alim. Svenska Landtbruks- 
mbtety 1896. Lund^ 1896^ pp. 41-57 ), — Three series of trials were made 
with the Radiator butter-making machine, and 2 series each with 
churning sweet cream- and sour cream raised with a separator. Each 
series included 3 days’ trials. The milk and cream were in all cases 
treated according to the best methods of manufacture. The milk was 
pasteurized at 68^ O. previous to the separation of the cream. Careful 
weighings and chemical analyses were made of the various products. 
The following average results were obtained. 


ReeulU of trials mih Radiator and with separator and chum. 


* 
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a 

Speed of bowl 
perminute. 

Temperature. 

Products obtained . 


Si 

◄ 
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s5-§ 

•< 

0 

t 

a j 

H 

p-.h 

a p 

i§ 

11 

o 

Skim milk. 

Butter- 
milk and 
butter. 

Work ed 
butter. 

Kadiator: 

Series I 

Kg. 

1, 713.6 
1,681.0 


Min ! 
48 4 I 

Kg 

780 

6,140 

6,130 

Dsg.O. 

M.6 

68.5 

Deg, C. 
18.0 
18.6 

1,6^. 7 
1,440 4 

Ap.' 

144.1 

136.7 

60 8 

^rics 11 

Series III 

56.6 

47 3 

695 

4,403.4 

144.0 

131. 8 

690 

6,030 

68.5 

18.0 

4,078.6 

377.2 

144.2 

Separator and chum : 







Sour cream but- 1 











ter— 



1 








Series I 

3,466.6 

4,851.0 

1 


>60.7 1 

1, 142 

6, 540 

68.0 

1 11. 18 

12,748.4 



Beries TI 


82.8 

1,053 

6,400 

68 0 

13,680.6 

«568.6 

166.0 

Sweet-cream but- 



ter— 











Series I 

Series 11 

8,167.6 

4,222.1 

166.4 

248.0 

68.8 

70.6 

1,130 
1, 126 

6. 550 
6,570 

68.0 

68.0 

} 18.14 

rO, 023.0 
\8, 015.0 

265.6 

868.6 

111.7 

146.8 



1 Time required for seperatioii. ’Buttennilk. 
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The aVerage quantities of cream obtained in the separator-ehnm 
trials were. Sour-cream batter, 642.9 and 656.1 kg. for series I and II, 
respectively; sweet-cream butter, 344.9 and 483.3 kg. for series I and 
II, respMtively. The principal analytical results are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Chmiaal anal^tet of milk and products. 



Fat in— 

ComiKwitioD of butter. 


Whole 1 
milk. 

Skim 

milk. 

Butter- 

milk. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Radiator trials : 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

Per eent. 

i Per eent. 

Series I 

8. 15 

0. 32 

18.46 

14.65 

82.23 


Smdes II 

3. 17 

.26 

>0. 10 

14.20 

82.52 

0.07 

Series III 

3.17 

.28 

•7.57 

13.52 

83.47 


Sour^creaiii butter: 







T 

3. 11 

.09 






Series II 

3.20 

.13 

.26 

12.41 

84.49 


Sweet-cream butter: 






0.52 

^ries I 

3.21 

1 

U.69 

12.79 

84.41 

Series U 

8. 13 

1 -12 i 

12.40 

11.86 

85.26 



1 Onf analysU. 


Since different quantities of milk were handled in the varions trials 
and this bad a varying composition, no direct comparison can be made 
from the figures given as to the relative efficiency of the 2 systems of 
making butter. 

In the following table the results obtained have been calculated to a 
capacity of 2,000 kg. of milk — an average daily capacity for a Badia- 
tor — and a fat content in the milk of 3.17 per cent. 

Summary of results. 



Milk used. 

Whole Butter- 
milk. milk. 

Fat con- 
tent of 
milk. 

Products obtained. 

Workdd Skim Butter- 
butter. milk. milk. 

Milk per 
kilofcram 
of butter. 

Radiator 

Sweet-cream butter 

Sour-cream butter 

1 Kg. 

1 2,000 
! 2,000 

I 2,000 

Per eent. 
90 
175 

Per eent. 

3. 17 

8.17 
8.17 

71.3 

71.1 

1 

i Kg. 
1,880 
1,892 I 
1,668 1 

i Kg. 

90 

175 

1228 

! 

! Kg. 

29.3 

28.1 

1 28.1 


> Amount of stnrter subtrooted. 


The power required in making butter by the Badiator process is 
much greater than in using the separator-churn method, when either 
sweet or sour cream butter is made. The power required in the 3 cases 
is as follows : 

With Radiator, 5.5 aotaal horsepower during 3 hours. 

With flweeUcream butter: 

For centrifuging 1 power during 2 hours; 

For churning 1.2 iK>wer during i hour; 

Total, about 1 power during 2i hours. 

With sour-cream butter: 

For oentriftiging 1 power during 2 hours; 

For churning 1.2 power during li hours; 

Total) about 1 power during hours. 
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The amount of water and ice required for cooling the cream is another 
point greatly against the Badiator method. The following daily require* 
ments of water of 1(K> C. and of ice for this purpose are estimated by 
the authors to be: Badiator, 1,900 kg. water, 145 kg. ice; sweet-cream 
churning, 450 kg. water and 90 kg. ice; and sour-cream churning, 675 
kg. water and 70 kg. ice. — F. w. woll. 

A test of hand sepcurators, H. Hayward (Pennsylvania 8ta. BuU 
38^ pp. 25 ), — This bulletin describes a teat of the following hand sepa- 
rators sent to the station for that puri)ose: Alpha Baby No. 3, Hum- 
ming Bird No. 0, United States No. 5, United States Midget No. 7, 
Mikado, Empire No. 5, and National. ^ 

Trials were made in each case under what were considered favorable 
and unfavorable conditions. The tests began March 18, 1890, and con- 
tinued at intervals throughout the year, but no two separators were 
tested at the same time. The cows were nearly all fresh at the begin- 
ning of the test. Twelve tests were made with each machine, and the 
results of these are tabulated and discussed. A summary follows: 


Summai'y of teeta of hand aeparatora. 


Name of separator. 

Milk 

used. 

Fat in 
milk. 

Sepa- 

rating 

temper- 

ature. 

Revolu- 
tion of 
crank 
per 

minute. 

Milk 

sepa- 

rated 

per 

hour. 

Cream 

taken. 

Fat in 
cream. 

Fat in 
skim 
milk. 

Pro- 
port ion 
of total 
fat re- 
cov- 
ere<l in 
cream. 

“Favorable ” conditions : 

Pound*. 

Par ct. 

Degree* 


Pound*. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per el. 

United States No. 5 . . 

210. UO 

4. 60 

88.4 

48.5 

365.3 

14.00 

30. 01 

0. 160 

95.4 

Mikado 

154. 29 

f>. 21 

87.7 

53.5 

223.0 

17.20 

29.30 

.102 

97.3 

United States Midget 
No 7 

138 70 

5. 02 

89.3 

49.6 

197.1 

17.20 

28. 40 

.090 

07.6 

Alpha Baby No. 3 ... 

176. 20 

4.64 

87.7 

42.0 

677.8 

11.70 

38.00 

.070 

06.1 

Empire No. 5 

230. 90 

5,09 

91.9 

47.0 

467.2 

13.80 

35. 10 

.108 

05.4 

Humming Bird 

63.66 

4. 26 

01.4 

60.0 

15.3.4 

14.00 

36. 50 

.083 


National 

149.00 

1 5. 19 

00.5 

54.1 

312 0 

17.44 1 

28.49 

.080 

05.6 


160.52 

1 4.96 1 

89.5 

50.6 

342.3 j 

15.09 

31.76 

.106 

^96.1 

“Unfavorable” conditions : 
United States No. 5... 

211.70 1 

1 5.20 

74.0 

47.3 

861.1 

18. 70 1 

26. 10 

.119 

04.8 

Mikado 

104.20 1 

1 4.88 

75.9 

51.0 

202.4 

1 15.00 

30.60 

.180 

04.8 

United States Midget 
No. 7 7... 

116. 30 

1 

4.82 

79.5 

46.6 

178.7 

17.20 

26.59 1 

.090 

95.6 

Alpha Baby No. 3 

1 167.20 

4. 65 

70.0 

39.0 

631.8 

13. 20 

33. 28 ‘ 

.260 

07.0 

Empire No. 5 

17J. 04 

6. 02 

79.1 

45.0 

435.0 

13.80 

34. 10 1 

.116 

04.7 

Humming Bird 

' 55.80 

5.14 

78.0 

55.8 

153 1 

17.60 

28. 13 

. 106 


National i 

[ 102.60 

4.87 

81.3 

48.0 

270.4 

21.61 1 

21.50 1 

.104 

05.8 

i 

132.97 1 

4.02 

76.8 

47.4 

318.0 

16.45 

28.52 1 

.146 

195.1 


1 Kot inoludiog the Humming Bird. 


Those trials show very little, if any, difference in completeness of skimming and 
the total amount of fat recovered in the cream between the different makes of sepa- 
rators need in the test. 

With one exception all the separators fulfilled the olaims of their manufacturers 
as to capacity and efUciency of skimming. 

All the separators used in the trial did satisfactory work under a far wider range 
of conditions than is recommended by the manufacturers. 

^^Considerable difference seemed to exist between the various separators as to sub- 
stantialness and durability. 

^^The cheaper and newer machines did as efficient work in these trials as the older 
and more expensive ones.^^ 
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A wide diifereaoe was found between tfae separators with respect to 
ease of operation. Altboagh no dynamometer was used, the list, 
aecording to ease of operation per 100 lbs. of capacity, is given as fol- 
lows: National, Baby Bo. 3 or Mikado, Empire, Hnmming Bird, United 
States Bo. 6, Midget Bo 7. 

The resalts of 18 trials in churning cream from the different separa- 
tors are given: *<The difference between the percentage of fat left in 
the buttermilk, with 3 or 4 exceptions, is within the limits of error, and, 
according to these results, there is practically no difference in the 
churnability of the cream obtained from different band separators. A 
careful examination of the batter made in these churnings showed no 
difference in texture or flavor that conld be detected, the butter being 
to all appearances similar in every respect.” 

The cheese industry: Its development and possibilities in 
Wisconsin, S. M. Babcock and H. L. Bussell ( Witeomin 8ta. Bui. 
60, pp. 24, figs. 5, pis. 2 ). — This bulletin gives statistical data relative to 
cheese making in the United States and the export trade, with remarks 
on the nutritive value of cheese, factors influencing the development of 
the cheese industry, development of the batter and cheese industry in 
the light of natural conditions, the historical development of the cheese 
industry in Wisconsin, and the advantages of Wisconsin as a cheese- 
producing State. 

It will be noted that the great dairy region of the country coincides in a general 
way with the com belt The distinotively cheese regions lie as a rule to the north- 
ward of the great butter States^ although in some instances both dairy products are 
extensively manufactured within the limits of a single State. Within the present 
decade the limits of butter production have been extended greatly to the westward, 
so that the present and potential butter regions are not accurately represented by 
the (conditions as reported in the census of 1890. The cheese regions, with the excep- 
tion of a small but spreading area on the Pacific Coast, lie in the basin of the Great 
Lakes, which modify the climatic conditions to such an extent that the surrounding 
States are especially favored with reference to cheese production. Butter can be and 
often is made on an extensive scale in all of these sections, bnt the peculiar advan- 
tages necessary to successful cheese production are present to an unusual degree and 
have unquestionably been of importance in determining the development of cheese 
making in America.’’ 

Wisconsin is considered especially well adapted for cheese produc- 
tion from climatic, commercial, educational, and legal considerations. 

** In the adaptation of any industry to its surroundings natural advantages exert 
a marked effect. A recognition of these is necessary in the successful prosecution of 
any business. Wisconsin, theretore, should recognize the great advantages which 
she possesses for the economic production of a high quality of cheese. By nature 
she seems predestined to be the great cheese State of the future. Her commercial 
advantages hy reason of her geographical position, her transportation facilities, and 
the legal restrictions thrown about the manufacture and sale of spurious products 
give her a prestige that can not fail to keep her in the front rank if she maintains 
and improves the quality of her product, a result which is only possible through the 
uplift that comes f^m a recognition of her educational institutions.” 

Report on Swedish dairying, 1891-’99, with a list of Swedish oreameries 
and oheese factories, G. Liuhaosn {NwrrhSping, 1897 g pp* 164^ 61; fnm ApU, 
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Eayal Swedish AgU Dept, No, 1897^ No, 56).— The report giyes the emoimte of but- 
ter and cheese exported from and imported into Sweden daring the years 1S91-W; 
the number of Swedish creameries and cheese factories, and their total productiim; 
measures taken by the various county agricultural societies for the advancement of 
dairying ; State and county dairy educational institutions ; State butter exhibitions ; 
dairy associations; freight rates for dairy products on the State railways on and 
after July 1, 1896; description of the mechods of manufacture of two kinds of 
cheese adapted for export purposes, Swedish estate cheese {^^herrg&rds-osi”) an|d 
Gouda cheese ; law of registered trade-marks of June 28, 1895 ; catalogue of dairy 
schools, dairy instructors, and creameries and cheese factories (by counties). 

The number of creameries and cheese factories in operation at the end of 1895 was 
1,793. At 1,420 of these butter ouly was manufactured, at 211 itill-oream cheese, 
and at 162 butter and cheese (partly skim). The total production during 1895 was: 
Batter, 24,926,679 kg. ; full-cream cheese, 2,123,287 kg. ; half skims, 742,487 kg., and 
skims, 4,048,701 kg. The milk handled by the factories amounted to 741,441,981 kg., 
and the total number of patrons was 54,618. — F. w. woll. 

Dairying in foreign countriea, B. BOogild (Mcelkeribruget i fremmede Lande, 
Copenhagen: Nord. Forlag, 1897 y Pi, /). — This companion volume of ‘‘Dairying in 
Denmark” by the same author will be published in 7 parts (at 1 krone, 26.8 cts.) 
during the current year. It will treat of dairying in its characteristic features in 
Switzerland, Italy, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and the United States. 

Heating and ventilating stables, B. Martiny {Milch Ztg,, 86 (1897), No, 16, pp, 
US, 146, figs. S), 

Contributions from dairy division, Mustiala experiment station, R. Gripbn- 

BERG {Meddelanden frdn Mustiala Forsoksstations Mejvriaf deling, Aaho {Finland), 1896, 
pp. 188, 132), — Separate print of papers and reports published by the anther daring 
l88I-»96). 

Dairying in Norway, 1896 {Norsk Landmansblad, 16 {1897), pp, 15-15). 

Is a ration with a wide or a narrow nutritive ratio preferable for miloh cows? 
B. Martiny {FUlhing's landw, Zig,, 46 {1897), No, 13, pp. 398-396), — The articde quotes 
at length work published in the Annual Report of Massachusetts Hatch Station for 
1896 (E.S. R.,9,p.380). 

Milk and butter 3 rield of ten Breitenburg oows, Neumann (Milch Ztg., S6 {1897), 
No. 23, pp, So9-SGl). 

Effect of adding fat to the rations of milch cows {DeuU landw, Ztg.; abs, in 
Milch Ztg., 26 {1897), No, 14, p, 816). — The results of a number of experiments in 
adding fat or tallow to the rations of cows are reviewed. Tallow when fed for 
some time increased neither the yield nor the fat content of the milk. During the 
drst two weeks the fat content appeared to be increased, but this effect disappeared 
later. 

New milk-pasteurizing apparatus in Denmark, A. Lavalle {Milch Ztg., 86 
{1897), Nos. 9, pp. 134, 13S,figs. 3; 10, pp. 146-148, figs. 6; 11, pp. 168-164, figs. 8; 18, 
pp, 179-181, figs. 4), 

A new method of sterilization by heat under pressure {Milch Ztg., 86 {1897), 
No, 15, p.889). 

Pure lactic cultures of bacteria in cheese making, H. L. Russell {Jour. Roy. 
Agr. Soc. England, 3. ser., 8 {1897), I, pp. 141-158). — A reprint from the Annual 
Report of the Wisconsin Station for 1896. 

Observations from creamery practice, Hoffmann {Milch Ztg., 86 (1897), No, 
14, pp. 818-814).— Remurks on the payment for milk on the fat basis, the feeding of 
oows, production of milk by herds, etc. 

Payment for milk at creameries, A. Arnstadt {Milch Ztg., 86 {1897), No. 11, 

pp. 161, 168). 

Investigations on some frequent defects in consistency of butter and their 
causes* and on the constitution of fat globules, V. Storch {MUoh Ztg,, 86 {1897), 
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2fo». IS, n- m! le, pp. m-m; n, pp. m-esos JS, pp. g7S-t75).—An abstract 
of this pax>er from the original has already been given (£. 8. R., 9, p. 176). 

A new prooaaa for improving inferior butter, L. Pidbrit {Milch Ztg., £6 {1897)p 
Xo. 10, pp. isi, m). 

The preaent statue of the butter exports of Germany, Boysex (Der Augen* 
hliokliohe Stand dee deutechen Buiter-Exporte. Bremen: M. Heineiue Naehfolger (1897). 

Denmark's butter export, B. BOggild (Tideekr. Landdhon., IS (1896), pp. 709-716). 

Finland’s butter export, B. BOogild ( JJgeekr. Landm., 42 (1896), pp. 558, 559)., 

German imports and exports of dairy products {MUch Ztg., 26 (1897), Xo. 10 
pp. 150, 151). 

Agrioultural education in France, with special reference to the dairy 
schools, P. Meyer (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), Xo. 20, pp. S07, 808). 

VETEEIHABT SOIEHCE AVD PRACTICE. 

Annaal report for 1896 from the principal of the Rojral Veteri- 
nary College, J. MoFadyean (Jour. Boy. Agr. 8oc. England^ 3. 8er.j 
8 (1697)^ J, No. 29^ pp. 115-135^ fig. i).— A report on rabies, anthrax, 
abortion in cows, the dangers attending the use of milking machines, 
and the following diseases: 

Glanders . — Experiments were made with the serum of glandered 
horses which demonstrated that mallein acts in a peculiar way with 
live glanders bacilli, but it is thought that even if the reaction obtained 
with the serum is fuHy as accurate as that with mallein, it necessi- 
tates a too intimate acciuaintance with biological methods for everyday 
))ractice, 

ParasiHc gastroenteritis . — An investigation of a serious disease in a 
herd of cattle brought to light numerous small worms in the stomachs 
of the animals affected. The worms were found upon microscopic 
examination of the walls of the stomach, and identified doubtfully with 
Strongylus conrolutusj discovered by Ostertag in the fourth stomach of 
an ox. The chief, difference between Ostertag^s description, which is 
quoted, and the worms found by the author, lies in the presence of 
barb-like hooks on the neck and longitudinal ridges of the skin. 
Further, it is noted that the worms found do not agree with Ostertag’s 
figure fully in the details of the caudal extremity, but these discrepan- 
cies are charged to inaccurate descriptions. 

The principal symptoms produced by the worms are diarrhea and 
gradual loss of condition. The appetite is never affected. There was 
no cough, but otherwise the animals studied presented the general 
ap])earance of animals in the last stages of tuberculosis, though a 
physical examination brought forth no evidence of that disease. 

The first fatal case in the herd in question occurred in 1879. From 
that time on the herd was never free from the disease, and it gradu- 
ally increased so that in 1895 14 animals died. Most of the altbcted 
animals were young. When an old one was attacked the course of the 
disease seemed to be more rapid. 

The treatment employed was an isolation of the affected animals and 
an allowance of a liberal diet with biweekly doses of turpentine^ 
8563— No. 4 7 
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Thoagli not contagious in the ordinary sense of the word, the disease 
may be communicated to healthy animals by grazing them on the same 
ground with diseased animals. In view of this it was recommended 
that turpentine be given the healthy animals once a month. 

Pneumonia of the pig . — During experiments on the causation of swine 
fever the absence of pneumonia in a large number of animals led to an 
investigation of this trouble as connected with swine fever. A request 
to a large number of veterinarians to send in the lungs of fever-affected 
animals showing evidences of pneumonia resulted in obtaining less 
than a dozen lungs. Some of the freshest of these were selected for 
microscopic examination and experimentation with rabbits, ^igs, and 
pigeons. Five niicroiirganisms were detected and found morpholog- 
ically and culturally different from swine-fever bacillus and to belong 
to the hicmoragic* septicjcmia type. As found in the blood the most 
common form is short and rod-like, with rounded ends. It stains with 
aqueous methylene blue more intensely at the poles than in the middle, 
and then resembles somewhat a diplococcus. With these there always 
occur forms more distinctly bacillar. The bacteria in question are 
smaller than swine-fever bacilli and are further distinguished from it 
by being nonmotile and in cultures by their forming opaque, spherical, 
or oval well-defined colonies. The 5 organisms, though morphologically 
the same, vary in virulence for rabbits and pigeons. 

In conclusion, it is thought swine-fever bacilli do not commonly cause 
pneumonia and that the presence or absence of pneumonic lesions will 
not enable one to determine whether or not the pig has been affected 
with swine fever. 

Poisoning horses by spoiled potatoes . — In the examination of several 
cases of poisoning the poison was traced to feeding potatoes that were 
old, mildewed, and partly decayed. As the imtatoes were steamed 
before feeding, the toxic effects are attributed to changes produced by 
bacteria or fungi similar to those in so-called “meat” poisoning. The 
first symptoms noticed were loss of power in the limbs, the animals lying 
or falling down and then being unable to get up. Toward the last 
there seemed to be some diflBculty in swallowing. Eleven cases are 
noted as fatal. Post-mortem examination showed all of the principal 
organs in a healthy c^ondition with the exception of the large intestine, 
the walls of which gave evidence of slight irritation. 

On formic aldehyde as a means of influencing animal diseases, 
W. Ebeb {Deut. landw. Presse, li (1897), No. 61yp. 556 ). — The author 
takes up the question as to the real utility of formic aldehyde and its 
commercial combinations— steriformin (a solution of formic aldehyde in 
a solution of milk sugar) and “holzin” (a solution of formic aldehyde 
in methyl alcohol). He comes to the conclusion that when taken inter- 
nally the formic aldehyde is in so weak a solution as to be valueless. 
Inasmuch as it is not excreted in the urine, as shown by experiments 
in which large doses of steriformin were fed to a cow and the urine 
tested, it probably forms organic internal compounds. 
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The vapor is unquestionably a germicide and the aqneotus solntiim is 
beneficial, used at the rate of 2 to 3 spoonfuls of a 35 per cent solution 
to a liter of water; but it can scarcely displace other disinfectants 
such as chlorin water or solutions of chlorul of lime or caustic soda, 
t'or the disinfection of manures it is valueless. As a disinfectant of 
wounds weak solutions are of no value and stronger and concentrated 
selntions are destructive to tissues. 

Report of the veterinary department, A. W. Bittixg (Indiana Sta, Ifpt, 1896^ 
pp. ’*0-53 ). — Tlie author describeH the work of the year on hog cholera, tuberculosis, 
and actinomycosis, and the station efiuipment. Eighty per cent of 10 cases of actino« 
mycosis treated with a dram to a draui and a lialf of potassium io<lid once a day 
for 2 weeks (and a repetition at the end of a week in those oases where it seemed 
necessary) recovered. 

The apaying of marea, W. L. Williams (Montana Sta, liul, 12, pp. 96-103 ). — 
Twenty mares were spayed. The operation, which is <lescribed at length, was suc- 
cessful in all cases. Most of the mares were apparently in normal health a few days 
after the operation. 

Glanders, Texas fever, and symptomatic anthrax, 1^. L. Lewis (Oklahofna Sta. 
JiuL 27j pp* 18 ). — A popular description is given of these three diseases and of their 
proper treatment. Tables are given showing the temperature records of horses dis- 
eased wiih glanders and f reat«*d at the station. The usual measures are recommended. 
Under the head of Texas fever a iiiaji is given showing the difference between the 
national and Oklahoma quarantine lines, the latter extending farther south than 
the former, or along the Canadian River. 

The mallein test for suspected glanders in horses, R. R. Dinwidi>ie (Arkansan 
Sta. apt. 1806, pp. 40-42).^A. reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, 
p. 525). 

Agglutination phenomena in glanders, A. G. R. Foulkrtox (Lancet [London], 
1897, No. 1, p. 1201; ahn. in Jour. Roy. Mici'os. Soc. [London], 1897, No. S,p. 242 ). — 
Agglutination of the glanders hacillus can be brought about by contact with serum 
from a case of active infection by the glanders bacillus, from active infection by 
typhoid bacillus, and from a horse immuned against diphtheria. Normal ecpiiue or 
human serum exhibit no such reaction. 

Tuberculosis statistics in Bavaria, F. May (MUnchen me<l. Woohenschr., 44 (1897), 
No. 10, p. 254; aha. in Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. AhU, 21 (1807), No. 17-18, pp. 690, 691 ). — 
It is stated that over 10 per cent of the deaths in Bavaria ai-e due to tuberculosis. 
Of those dying at ages ranging between 15 and 61 years in 1889 to 1893, 11.84 per cent 
was due to tuberculosis. The percentage was as low as 11.19 i>er cent only in one 
year. 

Contribution to the question of intra-uterin infection of ofEsprlngs with 
tuberculosis, F. Hkuke (Arh. Path. Anat. Tn$t. Tuhiutfen, 2 (1897), No. 2, p. 268; 
aha. in Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Aht., 21 (1897), No. 17-18, pp. 691, -Investiga- 
tion of a child from a tulujrculosis mother showed double-sided pneumonia and fresh 
fibriuous pleurites. There were no macroscopic tubercles. An inoculation of a 
Guinea pig with a nonsuspioious piece of bronchial tube the size of a pea resulted 
in the death of tho Guinea pig in 37 days. An autopsy showed it to be severely 
affected. The author thinks that the bronchial tube contained living bacilli of 
tuberculosis and that they were of congenital origin. He changes El>erth’s law, 
'^man does not inherit but acquires tuberculosis,” to '‘man acquires tuberculosis and 
also inherits it.” 

The bidogioel status of Bacillus tuberouloais, A. C. Jonbs (Rpt. 66th Meeting 
British Assn. Adv. Soi., 1896, pp. 1015, 1016; ahs, is Jonr. Roy. Micros. Soc. [Losdos], 
1397, No. S, p. 242).— It is suggested that the so-called tubercle bacillus is really a 
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staji:o ill the life history «f a fhiiguB with a mycelial growth which may he design 
iiated as Tiiberculomyces. 

On fibrin formation in the different anatomical products of tuberonloais, 

Wernkck dk Aqitilor (Arh, Path, Anai, Inst, Tiibint/en, 2 {1890)^ No, p, 248; ahs, 
in CenthJ. lidkt, n. Par,, 1, Abt,, 21 (1897), No, 17-18, pp, 699, 700), 

Texas cattle fever in various localities, R. K. Dinwipdik (Arkansas Sia, Rpi, 
1896, pp, $6-40 ), — A reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 525). 

Investigations of hog diseases, R. R. Dinwiddie (Arkansas Sia, Bpt, 1896, 
pp, 42-44 ), — A reprint from Bulletin 40 of the stiition (E. S. R., 8, p. 525). 

On the toxic properties of molds, R. R. Dinwiddie (Arkansas Sia, Bpt. 1896, 
pp. So, SO ), — A reprint from Bulletin 40 of the station (E. S. R., 8^ ji. 524). 

Check list of the animal parasites of geese, A. Hassall ( V, S. Ihpi, Aijr,, Bureau 
of Animal Industry Circ, 14, pp, 2), — This list of the ])arasites of Ansrr anser domesflcus 
is taken from the card catalogue of the /ofilogical laboratory of the Bureau and con- 
tains all of the S])ecie8 recorded up to the present tim<‘, so far as traceable by the author 
in veterinaiy and zoological literature. Dates and synonyms are given ami the ]dace 
of occurrence within the bodj noted. 

Parasites of domestic animals, (1. Mc'C’aimhy (North Carolina Sia. Itpi. 1896, 
pp. 101-142,figs.3S),—k. reprint of Bulletin 127 of the station ( E. S. R., 8, p. 521). 

Parasites of poultry, (J.M( Garths {North Carolina Sia. Ilpi. 1896, pp. 268-276, 
Jigs 12), — A reprint of Bulletin 151 of the station (E. 8. R.. 9, ]>. 99). 

On the preservation of potatoes for cultuie purposes, M. Simmdxds (Centhl, 
Bakt. u. Par., 1, Abt., 21 (1897), No. 8,pp. UK), U)l). 

The physiology of internal secretions, \V. H. Howell (Svienn, n. sci\, 6 (1897), 
pp. 37-49), — The author gi \08 a somewhat critical summary of literature relative 
to the functions, etc., of the thyroids, parathyroids, the 8U]>rareualH, and of the 
hypophysis. It is showm that excision of the thyroids is not fatal unless the parathy- 
roids he taken along with them, and that excision of the parath.N roids alone is fatal. 
All the glands discussed are shoAMi to exciete internally snbstaiu'es of some use to 
the bodily economy. He notes that experiments of his oaau in which injections of 
extracts of the glands of the h\pophysis w<‘ro mad<* gave reactions similar to like 
experinumts Avith the 8U])rarenals, and not, as has been given by others, similar to 
injections of thyroids. ' 

Agglutination phenomena and the cholera vibrio, A. Taurelli Salimreix ( Jan. 
Inst. Pastenr, 11 (1897). pp. 277-186 ; abs. in Jonr. Boy. MUros. Soc. [Aowdmi], 1897, Xo..1, 
p. J4J).— 'The agglutination is produced outside of the organism so far as the mierobe 
is concerned. It is not found in the suhcutaneous tissue nor in the jieritoneal sac 
of actively or passively immunised animals. In tubes scrum and vibrios in va< uo 
no agglutination occurred, while in tubes exposed to th** air it occurred rapidly. 

Bacillus of Priedlander in tonsilitis and pharyngitis, W. C. C. I’akks ( Briiish 
Med, Jour., 1897, No. 1, p. 718; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1897, No. 
p. 243).— Tho pneumobacillns aaes found in .5 out of 500 cases of tonsilitis and 
pharyngitis. 

Bacterium coli anindolicum and Bacterium coli anaerogenes, W. EK,<titKK 
(Arch. Jlyg., 27 (1896), No. 4; abs. in Centhl. Bakt. u. Par,, 1. Abt., 21 (1897), No. 6-7, 
pp. 281, 282; Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1807, No. 3, pp. 243, 2i4).—T\ivHO 
were isolated from dogs’ feces and in appearance and growth resemble Bacterium 
coli commune. They occur mostly in pairs. The tirst is motile and flagellat«*d 
and the second not. In bouillon the first gives with potassium nitrate and strong 
sulphuric acid a red color capable of being <*\tract(»d by amyl alcohol. It ferments 
grapes and milk sugars, iiroducing a gas and an aei<l. The siMond does the same 
with the exception of producing no gas. 

Biologioal studies in Massachusetts, II. G. G. Whipple (Amer. Nat., 31 ( 18^), 
No, 367, pp, 376-582 ), — The results of the examination of some 40,000 samples of 
water are given. Of vegetable organisms Diatomaceie are found in largest numbers. 
Following these come Cyanophyceie and Chlorophycete. Infusoria about equal the 
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Diatomaeen. The organism^ that hare been the oatiee of tronhle in water anpplies 
are-proalinently noted. 

On diphtheria oulturea on nonalbumenoua culture media, N. ITaohixsky 
(Centbl Baku u. Par. L AU.,21 {1897), No. 4, pp. 146, 147). 

SpirUlom obermeieri and blood of relapsing fever, J. Tictin {Ctnihl. Bakt.u. 
Par., 1. Abt., 21 {1897), No. 5,pp. 179^186; aba. in Jour. Roy. Muroa. Sov. ILondon], 1897, 
No. S,pp. 240, 241). — III spirillons blood iu glass vessels at room temperature the organ- 
isaiH degonerat^^ and soon died. Cover glass preparations from such blood showed 
tlu‘ presenci^ of Spirocluetie in the white eorpuscles. Since phagacytoois was not 
noted in blood of patients or of apes suffering from relapsing fever the author 
coneludes that the leucocytes can successfully attack enfe<»bled spirilla only. 

Triohorrhexie nodosa, St. Marktjsfbld {Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Abt., 21 {1897), 
No. 0-7, pp. 280-284). — This disease is shown to be dne to a bacillus capable of being 
demonstrated by cultivation or by staining. The organism is endosporoiis and about 
2 p long by 0.5 ja broad. It lignihes gelatin and coagulates milk. An inoculation 
of bouillon cultun^s produo<*e the disease. 

The sanitation of farm buildings, J. Scott ( Trana. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scot- 
land, 9 {1897), pp. 40-60; figa. 7). — The conditions necessary fot the maintenance of 
the health of animals in buildings is discussed under the following heads: Site and 
foundations, ventilation, lighting, drainage, water supply, disinfectants, and pre- 
servatives. The application in the coiistmietion of farm buildings of the various 
principles discussed is explained. 


AGEICULTVBAL EVODTEEBINO. 

The construction of silos and the making and handling of silage, 

F. n. Kino ( Wisconsin 8ta. Bui. .'7,9, pp. 31, figs. 14). — This is an excel- 
lent popular bulletin on the subject, describing and illustrating the 
methods of building different kinds of silos, the advantages of dif- 
fer ent methods of eonstructiou, kind of lining, ventilation, the capacity 
of silos, the making and feeding of silage, proper degree of maturity of 
corn and clover for making silage, losses of dry matter in the silo, cx)St 
of silos, etc. 

“The nvreaaary loss of dry matti^r in the silo mcaiiN the lo^s in the intcri<»r where 
all ontsitle air in exeliided, and whieh oeenrs in devehiping those etuiditions whieh 
arrc'st further fermentation until air is again adiiiittiMl to the silage. 

.“Ill lS93-*94 with eorn eontuiiiing 35,98 jM»r <*ent dr}' iiiatbu', when put in, the 
iieeeHHary b>Hs was 4,95 per eent. In 1894-’95 with com containing 29.55 i>er cent of 
dry matter the iieeessarjk' loss was 9,3H per cent. In 1895-^96 with com contaiuiug 
25.72 per cent of dry mattiT the ne<*essary loss was 12.93 per cent. In 1896-*97 we 
hail the silage arranged in definiti* layers, giving several trials in one season, and 
with com containing 29.33 per cent of dry matter the loss was 8.63 per cent; con- 
taining 25.39 pt^r cent, the loss was 10.01 per cent; and when eoutaiuing 20.66 per 
cent, the loss was 24.85 per eent. In this last case the loss is at least 4 per eent 
too high on aceonnt of its including tlie losses at the surface and around 2 doopi. 

^^In another case where 2 small samples were made hy splitting stalks, ears, and 
leaves into halves to get exa<‘t dnpliefit(*s, one to put into the silo and the other to 
use in determining the dry matter put into the silo, it was fonnd that 2 samples side 
by side sustained the following losses: 

“Flint <‘om containing 35.26 per cent dry matter, lost 8.69 per cent of the amount 
put in. 

“ Dent com containing 24.05 per oqnt dry matter, lost 17.22 per cent of the amount 
put in. 
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“Medium clover coutaiuing 22.08 per cent dry matter, lost 20.65 per cent of the 
anioiint put in. 

“Our loBHes in clover Hilage have been, for five trials, as follows : 

“Alsike clover, ^95, containing 30.20 per cent dry matter, lost 10.10 per otnit of the 
amount put in. 

“Alsike clover, ^96, containing 32.49 per cent dry matter, lost 15., S7 per cent of the 
amount put in. 

“Medium clover, ^95, containing 30.66 per cent dry matttu*, lost 16.06 per <*ent ef 
the amount put in. 

“Medium clover, '96, containing 28.65 per cent dr>' matter, lost 16.61 per cent of 
the amount put in. 

“ Medium clover, '96, containing 36.59 per cent dry matter, lost 17.17 per cent of 
the amount put in. 

“ It will be seen from these trials that the necessary losses of dry matter in corn 
silage have been found to he from 6 per cent to 10 per cent, and for clover silage 
from 10 per cent to 18 ])er cent, provided the right degree of maturity ‘and dryness 
obtains when the materials are put into the silo. . . . 

“Com well matured and in good conditi<»n for shoi'king but with leaves still 
green is the proper stage for the silo, and clover in full bloom or a trifle past and in 
good condition for hay but not too dry is the proper stage for this." 

Some obaervatious on the effect of silage odors on milk are iiote<l 
elsewliere (p. 378). 

Irrigation in humid climates, F. H. King {L\ 8. Dept. Apr., 
Farmers^ Bid. I ). — This bnlletiu discusses the following 

toincs: The advantages of an abundant supply of soil moisture; the 
rainfall of the growing season in the United States is insufficient for 
maximum yields; water only one of the necessary plant foods; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of* irrigation in humid climates; extent of 
irrigation in the liuniid parts of Europe; the rainfall of Europe and the 
eastern United States (•oinj)ared; the character and anthjuity of Euro- 
pean irrigation ; fertilizing value of irrigation waters; lines along which 
irrigation should first develop; lands best suited to irrigation in humid 
climates; waters best suited to irrigation; amount of water needed for 
irrigation; nietliods of obtaining water for irrigation; the coiistnictioii 
of reservoiis; and methods of applying irrigation water. 

Pumping water for irrigation, H. M. Wilson {Water Sttpply 
and Irripation Papers, U. S. (kolopival 8nrret/, No. 1, pp. /)8,plH. 9, fi(/H. 
i7).-r’Tlii8 is the first of a senes of sliort reports, generally popular in 
character, authorized by act of Uongress approved June 11, 181)6, ‘‘relat- 
ing to the water resources and tlie metliods of utilizing these, with 
especial reference to the emidoyment of water in agriculture. . . . 

“A general description is given of pumps and motive powers, and 
of windmills, water wlieels, and various kinds of engines, noting the 
more important of these.” Siiecial attention is given to hot-air, gaso- 
line, and steam pumping engines; centrifugal and rotary pumps; and 
mechanical and siphon elevators; and a chapter is added on stomge 
reservoirs. 

The interesting fact is noted that in the development and improve- 
ment of methods of raising water “there is a tendency to return to 
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the primitive forms used by the primitive i^^rieultnrists. For example, 
after trying all the complications of valves and pistons, of tight joints 
and complicated motions, designers of machinery are in some instances 
turning back to the old simple Persian wheel, which lifts water in 
buckets with the minimum of friction and of load to be raised.” 

Irrigation near Phceniac, Arizona, A. P. Davis (Water Supply 
*and Irrigation Papers, U. 8. Geological Survey, No, 2, pp, 98, pie. 31, fige, 
15 ). — III view of the importance of the storage of flood waters on a 
large scale in connection with the development of the arid sections of 
the United States, this bulletin undertakes to describe the situation as 
regards this subject in the Salt and Gila Kiver valleys, in which the 
conditions are fairly typical. The topographic and climatic conditions 
of these valleys and the irrigation works already constructed are 
described, some of the systems now being introduced are outlined, and 
the legal complications which have arisen are mentjoued. 

The author ^‘points out the great natural advantages of this country, 
and shows, as far as data can be procured, the facts relating to water 
supply, evaporation, silting of reservoirs, and other factors which 
make or mar projects of water conservation.” 

Sewage irrigation, G. W. Rafter (Water Supply and Irrigation 
Papers, F. S, Geological Surrey, No. 3, pp. 100, pis. 4, figs. 28). — It is 
8tate<l that the object of this paper is ^^to point out to American farm- 
ers and to municipal autliorities the fact that under certain conditions 
sewage may be utilized with profit and to indicate in general terms liow 
this may be done.” The principal topics discussed are: Importance of 
sewage irrigation ; general principles and definitions; quantity of sew- 
age from diflerent cities; stream pollution; agricultural value of sew- 
age; methods of disposal, including chemical precipitation, interiuittent 
filtration, and irrigation; sewage farming in England; sewage utiliza- 
tion in Germany and France; and sewage purification in the United 
States. 

The author believes that purilication and utilization of sewage may 
be successfully combined. To utilize sewage to the liest advantage in 
agriculture, provision should be made for intermittent filtration to 
dispose of the sewage when not needed on crops. 

The actual fertilizing value of average sewage is stated to lie from 1 
to 2 cts. or perhaps 3 cts. ))er ton. Taking into account its value for 
irrigation when rainfall is deficient, the total value may be taken as 
2 to 4 cts. when the sewage is applied to the best advantage. Sewage 
farming is of esiie<*ial imi>ortauce in the arid and semiarid parts of the 
United States. 

Although the system has proved very successful abroad, it has not 
generally been specially successful iu the United States. This has 
been due largely to improper management. The most notable exam- 
ples of sewage utilization iu the United States are probably rullmau, 
Illinois; Los Angeles, California; South Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Meriden and Bristol, Counecticut, and Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Motive powers on the farm, W. J. Maldbx (Trans, Highland and Agr, Soe, Scot^ 
land, 5, ser,, 8 (1896), pp, 179-S13, figs, ^i).— The relative efficiency and the practical 
applications of the following motive powers for farm purposes are briefly disoussed: 
Animal power; wind engines; water power, including methods of measuring the 
power of a given water supply, water motors of various kinds, and hydraulic rams; 
steam power ; gas and oil engines, and electric mottirs. A typical motor of each 
class is described and illustrated. 

Results of windmill tests, E. C. Murphy (Kansas Unir. Quart., 6 (1897), No, 2^ • 
pp. 89-94, Jigs, 2), 

Farm buildings and economical agricultural appliances, W. «1. Malden (Lon- 
don : Kegan Paul, French, TrUhner 4'^ Co., Ltd,, 1896, pp. 192, figs. 7^).— Includes chapters 
on general considerations on farm buiMings ; homesteads adapted to varying coiulj- 
tious; covered yards and temporary buildings— conversion of existing buildings to 
suit changes; farm cottages and water; machinery for farm buildings — power; and 
machinery for special purposes. This well-written book is designed especiaUy for 
the British farmer, but many of its suggestions are of wider interest and application. 

Ready-reference book for the agricultural engineer, Y. Vermorel (Aide-m4moire 
dc VingMeur agricole. Pans: Lihrarie polytechnic ue Baudry cf Cie,, 1897, pp, 1000, figs, 
140 ). — A very handy and complete collection of useful tables, formulas, methods, 
etc., relating to mathematics, mechanics, physics, agricultural chemistry, geology, 
botany, zoology, meteorology, agriculture, viticulture, arboriculture, parasites and 
diseases of cultivated plants, agricultural technology, agricultural engineering, 
zodtechny, rural law, and miscellaneous topics. Th<‘ book also contains a classified 
list of the principal works consulted in its preparatimi and an alphabetical index. 


STATISTICS. 

Ninth Annual Report of Alabama College Station, 1896 (Alabama College Sta. 
lipt, 1896, pp. SO ). — The work of the year is reviewed in outline by the heads of 
departments and a financial statement given for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Seventh Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1896 (Arizona Sta. Bnl. t*4, pp. 
1(f ), — A financial statement is given for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, with 
lists of bulletins imblislied hy the station since its organization, acknowledgments 
and exchanges, and a rejiort by the director giving the results of the year’s work. 

Report of the director of Arkansas Station for 1896 (Arlansas Sta. Kpt. 1896, 
pp. 1, Brief report by the director on the work of the year and a financial state- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Ninth Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1896 ( Illinois Sta. Kpt. 1896, pp. /6‘).— 
A general account of station work, showing experiments in liaml during the year, 
new work authorized, bulletins published, and a detailed financial statement for the 
fiscal year ending J une 30, 1896. 

Ninth Annual Report of Indiana Station, 1896 (Indiana Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. ^/).— 
Reports by the dir(‘ctor and beads of departments, parts of which a])pear elsewhere, 
together with plans of varions station buildings, lists of acknowledgments and of 
bulletins issued, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Report of the director of Massachusetts Hatch Station for 1896 (Massachu* 
setts Hatch Sta, Bpt. 1896, pp. 18 ), — Brief remarks on the eonsolidation of the Massa- 
chusetts State Station with the Hatch Station and on the enlargement of the scope 
of the work in the difl’erent departments; station personnel ; subject list of bulletins 
issued from 1887 to 1897, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896. 

Third Annual Report of Montana Station. 1896 (Montana Sta. Bui, 12, pp. 

Brief report by the director on tlie station staff, farm buildings and equip- 
ment, acreage and yield of farm crops at tbe station and in Gallatin County iu 1895, 
press exchange list, and lists of donations to tbe station ; reports by the chemist and 
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by th« bortionltnristy elsewhere noted; and a dnancial statement for the ^al year 
en<liug June 30, 1896. 

The work daring 1896 of the North Carolina Bacperimeht Station (North 
Carolina 8ta, Bpt, 1896, pp, LXXXVllI, S64). — This pmbraoos reports by the director 
and beads of the depai’tmeiitH on the work of the year ; lists of the station publica> 
tions; acknowledgments; legislation relative to crop diseases; opinions of nearly 
1,000 North Carolina farmers, representing 95 counties, in regard to the work (»f. the 
station; reprints of station Bulletins Nos. 124 to 133, and a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Ninth Biennial Report of the director of the North Carolina Station for the 
two years ending January, 1897 (North Caroliiva Sta. Biennial Bpt, 1895 and 1896, 
pp. 137). — Reprinted from the Annual Reports of the Station for 1895 (E. S. K.,8, p. 
937) and 1896. (Sec above.) 

Annual Report of Oklahoma Station for 1897 (Oklahoma Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. ii).— 
A report by the director on the station personnel and work of the year, wdtli a list 
ol the bulh'lins published since the t»rganization of the station, and a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

Ninth Annual Report of Texas Station, 1896 ( Texas 8ia. Bpt. 1896, pp. 912-026 ). — 
This consists of a repc»rt by the director on the work of the station and substations; 
bri«*f reports by the heads of departments, parts of which apjH^ar elsewhere; a list 
of tn^es, plants, and vines griiwing at the home station ; and a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Crop report for August, 1897, J. Hvub ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Statistics 
Bpt. 151, It. sir., pp. 7). — The usual summary of crop conditions in this and other 
countries. 

Edinburgh oom-market grain tables for wheat, barley, oats, and beans 

( Trans, Highland and Agr. 8oc. Scotland, 3. ser., 9(1897),pp. 386-892). — The tables show 
the quantity of grain oficnnl for sale and the quantity sold. The highest, lowest, 
ami average price's r<H'eived for <*ach kind of grain on every market day, th6 results 
l<u e\ery month, and the final results for the year 1896 are given. 

Our trade with Cuba from 1887 to 1897, F. II. Hitciu’OCK (U.S.Dept Agr., 
Sietion of Foreign Harhts ('ire. 16,pp.S0). — This gives the quantity and value ot the 
UK'rcbaiidise im])ort<Ml and export<‘d by the UniW IStat<^s in our trmle with Cuba 
during the fiscal years 1887 to 1896, inclusive, and the 9 months ended March A, 1897. 

Hawaiian commerce from 1887 to 1897, F. H. Hitchcock (C. S. Dipt. Agr., 
Sietion of Foreign Murkits ('tre. 18, pp.37). — Statistics relative to the expo i*ts and 
imports of the Hawaiian Islands from 1887 to 1897, with further detailed data show 
mg the nature and extent of the coiiituercial transactions w itli the Tni ted States 
dining the same period. Over 91 per cent of the total foreign commerce of Hawaii 
is w itb tin* United States, and of the exports alone more than 99 per cent is sent to 
this country. Sugar constitutes 91 per cent of the export tratle. 

Exports of cotton from Egypt, F. H. Hitchcock ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Section of For- 
eign Markets Circ. 13, pp. 7). — Repiinted from Office of Experiment Stations Bulletiu 
12(E.S.R.,9, p.297), 

Russia’s cotton industries, J. 0. Monaghan (Vnited StaUs Consular Bpts. 55 
(1897), No. '94, pp. 76, 77). 

Danish agrioultural exports and imports daring 1895 ( Cgcskr. lAtndm., 42 

(1806), pp: 6S7-6S9). 

United States wheat for Eastern Asia, F. H. Hitchcock ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Sec- 
tion of Foreign Markets Cire. 17, pp. 5).— Statistics are given showing the quantity 
and value of wheat, wheat flour, and hreadstuffs exported from the United States to 
Japan, China, and Hongkong for the years 1887 to 1896, Inelusive, with a diseussion 
on the probable future inereasi^ in the consumption of these materials throughout 
the East. 

Wheat harvest of Germany and Hungary, F. H. Mason ( Vnitod States Consular 
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Bpt8,65 {1897)j No, 204, pp, 118, 119),--kTepQXt on the crop of 1897. The world’s 
wheat supply for the year is considered. 

The harvest in Denmark during the last deoennium, J. WiiirKLB {Tid$$kr, 
Landdkon,, 1$ {1896), pp, 594--61S), 

Sugar production in Russia during the campaign of 1895-96 (Mitt, deut, 
landw, Geaell,, 12 (1897), No, 16, Supply p, 8S),--A^ table. 

Report of ohemioal section and seed control station at Jonkdping for 1895, 
C. VON Pkilitzbn (RedogbreUer for arheiena rid Frbicontrol-Ansialfen och Kemioka 
Stationen i J&nkopinga L&n, dr 1895, Jbnkbpiny, 1896, pp. 69). 

Report of the chemical control station in Christiania, Norway, for 1895, 
F, H. Wbrbnskiold (Rpt, Dept. Agr. Norway, 1896, pp, Gives the usual 

account of the routine work of the year; alwo analyses of 47 samples of Norwegian 
root crops. 

Report for 1895 published by the Royal Swedish Agricultural Department, 

(BerdtteUer f 'w dr 1895 of Kongl. Landthru hasty relstm , Xo, SS. Stockholm, 1896, pp, 810) . 

Idaho a^oulture, descriptive and experimental, C. P. Fox (Idaho 8ta. Bnl. 
10, pp, 5--29 ), — Statistics of the State and counties. 

Farms in Norway January 1, 1891, and their value, 1886-’90, A. N. Kiabr 
(Nomay*a Official Statistica, S. aer.. No, 244, Christiania, 1896), — Witli table of con- 
tents in French. 

Michigan State farmers* institutes, winter of 1896-’97 (Michigan State Bd. 
Agr, Inatitute Bui, S, pp. 184 ). — This includes the full text or al^stracts of papers read 
and discussions earned on at the different farmers’ institutes conducted by the State 
Board of Agriculture during the \yinter of 1896-’97, witli a disenssion of some of the 
chief features of the work and the addition of some statistical data. Farmers’ insti- 
tutes were held at 68 different points in Michigan during the year. The attendance 
varied from 43 to 596, the total attendance at all in8titnt(‘S being about 13,100. 

Proceedings of the Eure society of agriculture, science, and belles-lettres 
(Recueil dea travaux de la Soci4te libre W agriculture, aeienceaet hellea-lettrea de VEure, 5. 
aer., 4 (1896), pp. 267), 

Report of Ultuna Agricultural Institute for 1895 (Redogbrelae fiir nr/taew- 
heten vid Ultuna Landtbrukainatitui undtr dr 1896. Falun (Sweden), 1896, pp. US). 

Lyn^by Agricultural School, Denmark ( Vgeskr, Landm., 41 (1896), pp. 408-406). 

Tune Agricultural School (Ugeakr. Landm., 41 (1886), pp. 458-456). 

Ladelund Agricultural School ( Ugeakr. Landm., 41 (1896), pp. 479-484). 

Mailing Agricultural School, Denmark ( Ugeakr, Landm., 41 (1896), pp. 555-657). 

Dalum Agricultural School, Denmark (Ugeakr. Landm., 42 (1896), pp. 548-545). 



NOTES. 


Arizona University and Station.—W. S. Devol has resignwl his position as 
professor of* agriculture and horticulture in the university aud director, ugiiciiltur- 
ist, aud horticulturist of the station ; and J. W. Touniey, botanist and entomologist 
4>f the station, has been chosen acting director. N. H. Barnes has T»een appointed 
irrigation engineer and meteorologist of the station rice E. M. Boggs, who has 
been granted leave of absence for 1 year. B. Eager Inis been made foreman of the 
Plnenix Station rice N. H. Claflin; and Wm. V. Whitmore, of Tucson, has been 
appointed a memlH*r of the board of regents vice M. G. Samaniego, resigneil. 

The ex])eriments in date culture at the station are Wing supplemented by a study 
of the conditions of date culture throughout the Territory. It is found that dat<*s 
thrive and hear liountifhlly in the southern part of Arizona and the outlook for date 
culture ill Arizona is believed to be very encouraging. 

California University and Station.—J. B. Davy has been appointed assistant 
botanist of the station. 

The building of the college and station which was destroyed by fire last April, 
involving a loss of about $15,000, $6,000 of which was in apparatus, etc., has Wn 
replaced by a larger and better one, and the wc»rk in the laboratories and various 
departments has been resumed. 

(’ONNKcnc’UT State Station.— Late in August the tobacco-curing burn at Poquo- 
nock uwul b> the station for experimental work was destroyed by fiiT. The bam 
was fiill of tobacc<», partly cuiimI, which represented the year’s experiiuental work 
with fertilizers. The financial loss amounts to about $1,200. 

Missoi'Ri Station.— T. 1. Mairs, formerly assistant at the Illinois Station, has been 
appointed assistant in agriculture rice 1). W. Ma>, resigned; andC. H. Thompson, 
assistant in botany, has been su<*ceeded by M. C. Thorne. 

New York I'ornkll Station.— C. W. Sims, G. A. Smith, and H.B. Cannon are no 
longer connected with the station. 

North Dakota Collkok and Station. — W. G. Langdon has l>een electeil veteri- 
narian of the ('ollege and station riof^ T. D. Hinebauch, resigned. 

Pennsylvania CoLLEiiK and Station.— William Frear, Geo. C, Butz, Enos H. 
Hess, and J. A. Fries have been detailed to represent the school of agriculture and 
the experiment station at the farmers’ institutes to be held throughout the State the 
coming winter under the dire(*tion of the State Department of Agriculture. In 
order to render possible the above detail of instructors the commencement of the 
short winter course in agriculture has been postponed from January 5 to March 2. 
The creamery coui*se will be given as heretofore, beginning January 5, and there has 
been added a 6- weeks’ course in cheese making, extending from February 16 to 
March 30. 

Necrology.— Prof. Friedrich Stohmann, widely known for his investigations in 
agricultural chemistry, and especially with the bomb calorimeter, died at Leipsic, 
November 1, 1697, at the age of 65 years. Professor Stohmann was one of the earlier 
assistants to ProfiBesor Hennebmcg, and was assiMdated with him in his investigations 
on animal nutrition at the Weende experiment station. In 1962 he organized tlie 
experiment station at Brunswick, one of the older Oerman stations. Later he was 
professor in the University of Halle, and in 1971 was called to Leipsic as director of 
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tbo agricultural-pliyHiological institute of the university. In 1887 he also assunied 
charge of the a gri cultural-chemical institute at the same place. Professor Stohmann 
had been associated with agricultural investigation since 1857, and had made numer* 
OU8 contributions, especially on the nutrition of plants and animals. Of late years 
he had devoted his attention largely to calorimt'tric investigation of the constitu- 
ents of foods and feeding stuffs, in which held he had been for some time a recognized 
authority. 

A New Irrigation .Journal.— The first number of the IiTigation Review (pp. 
52, figs. 12), edited by D, W. Working and published at Denver, Colorado, by the 
Irrigation Publishing Company, bears date ol September, 1897. It is stated that 
**the new journal will be devoted to the development of irrigation in its larger and 
broader phases. Its field will be the discussion of all the problems iu(‘ident to-irri- 
gation, such, for example, as the practical, legal, 8(dentific, and economic questions 
that arise by reason of the practice and dcA elopmont of irrigation as an exceedingly 
necessary and profitable part of the great agricultural industry.” 

The first number contains, besides editorial and miscellaneous notes, articles on The 
cession of the arid lands, by J. (ireene; AVater— the queen of beauty and harvest, 
by Alva Adams; The financial side of irrigation, b> J. E. I.eet; The National Irriga- 
tion Congress: Problems confronting the settler on the plains, by J. E. Payne; The 
experiment stations at work; Irrigation in humid climates (which is a summary of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 46 of this Department) ; The increasing importance of irrigation, 
by W. M. Hays; aud The coustnictiou of irrigation reservoirs, b.\ E. B. Cowgill. 



• EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

VoL. IX. No. 6. 


The report' of the commiasion appointed to investigate the agricnl 
toral and horticoltaral possibilities of Alaska contains much of general 
interest concerning the present agricnltoral conditions of that country 
and the possibilities of agricnltoral development. This commission, 
consisting of Hon. Benton Killin, a regent of the Oregon Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, and Dr. Walter H. Evans, of this 
Office, spent the past summer in Alaska, visiting the southern coast 
region from Dixon Entrance on the southeast to Unalaska on the 
southwest. Including side trips the distance covered exceeded 3,500 
miles of travel by boat. 

Much of the region visited is very mountainous, although there are 
many narrow valleys and tide Oats of considerable extent. The south- 
ern coast region is naturally divided by the St. Elias and Fairweather 
mountains into two very characteristic regions. The southeastern 
liortion of the country is heavily wooded, trees extending from tide 
water np the mountain sides 2,000 ft. or more. The most common and 
widely distributed forest tree is the Sitkan spruce (Ptcea tiUshetuis). 
In some plai'es trees of this siiecies of great size were seen. Spruce 
logs approximating 100 ft. in length and 4 or 5 ft. in diameter are not 
uncommonly seen about the few sawmills in the Territory. Other val- 
uable trees occur in considerable quantity, such as the red and yellow 
Alaskan cedars {Thuja gigantea and Chamtecyparia nootJcatensis), the 
hemlocks and alders, with the birches and cottonwoods occurring rather 
abundantly in some localities. 

The southwestern region, fixim Cook Inlet to Unalaska, is character- 
ized by its wealth of grasses. Poa pratensit, Deschampsia ceeapitoaot 
D. bottniea, Calamtgrostis aleutica, and Hordeum horeale are common 
siiecies everywhere, while in the southeastern portion common tiimothy 
and orchard grass do exceedingly welL Nor are these the only fodder 
plants. White clover is spreading everywhere; red clover has appar- 
ently not been given a thorough trial, although the scattered plants 
seen were growing vigorously, and a native vetch is abundant in 
pasture lands and is said to be readily eaten by stock. 

But little has bbeu attempted with cereals so far as could be learned. 
Scattered plants of oats, barley, and rye were seen that were headed 

>8Sth CongroM, iid aeMion, House Doo. Na ISO. 
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on the last day of July, Wheat was matured at Sitka in 1896 and flax 
was in full bloom at the same place the lirst of September this year. 
Buckwheat is said to have been grown in the Cook Inlet region, 
although none was seen. 

Nearly every village has a number of gardens in which, in spite of 
very indifferent cultivation between planting and harvest, potatoes, 
turnips, ruta-bagas, cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, carrots, radishes, let- 
tuce, onions, etc., are grown. Specimens from Kadiak of what are 
supposed to be Beauty of Hebron potatoes weighing more than 1 lb. 
each are now in this Office. Celery of excellent quality was grown at 
the same place the past season. 

Some form of bedding the soil is practiced nearly everywhere, but 
the greatest evil is the tendency to crowding through planting too 
closely. Close planting seems nearly always the rule, and it results in 
such a complete shading of the ground that the sun’s rays rarely or 
never strike the soil. Poor drainage is often an accompaniment of 
close planting, and with the rank growth of weeds it is no wonder that 
meager results are secured. 

Alaska is preeminently a berry country. Wild strawberries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, salmon berries, blueberries, huckleberries, and 
cranberries abound, and in addition there are numerous others of more 
local distribution. But little attempt has been made to domesticate any 
of them, although some strawberries, raspberries, and currants were 
seen in a few gardens. A few plum trees have been planted, but they 
have not yet produced fruit. No attempt seems to have been made 
to graft any of the more hardy apples upon the native wild crab, 
although the latter is abundant throughout southeastern Alaska. 

The live stock industry is represented by a few horses, milch cows, 
beef cattle, pigs, chickens, and one small flock of sheep. On account 
of the limited supply of winter forage stock is generally in very poor 
condition in the spring, but a few weeks’ grazing upon the abundant 
and nutritious grasses puts the animals in good flesh. 

A limited quantity of hay is made at various places, but the gen- 
erally cloudy weather is thought to be very unfavorable to haymak- 
ing. With more care in cutting and handling the grass a much greater 
amount of hay could be made, and if the methods of Iceland and some 
other portions of Europe or those said to be adopted by the Hudson 
Bay Company were followed all the hay necessary could probably be 
made. In a few instanc.es silos have been rather successfully employed, 
but as most of them were x>oorly constructed and not properly filled 
with grass, complaints were heard that the silage was so badly molded 
that stock would not cat it. Under proper conditions of ensiling this 
could probably be avoided. 

The climate of the coast region of southern Alaska, as shown by 
records kept by the Russians as well as by observers of the Weather 
Bureau of this Department, is a very moist but not cold one. Zero 
weather is of short duration and — IQo F. is seldom experienced. In 
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th« Bummer 75 to Is about tbe mazimnm. Witb saoh a tompeora- 
tore, plenty of moisture, and days of 20 boors or more of daylight it 
is not strange that the vegetation makes sneh rank growth. 

The report also contains a brief preliminary report of Dr. Shddon 
Jackson, of the Bureau of Education, on the agriculture of the Yukon 
Valley, based upon bis tour of that region the past season. Flourish- 
ing gardens were seen at Eoserefski and Anvik, 335 and 355 miles, 
respectively, from the mouth of the Yukon. Potatoes weighing more 
than a pound each and turnips wrighing 10 lbs. each were seen at these 
places. At Circle City and Fort Cudahy good gardens are maintained 
by the commercial companies. Peas, beans, beets, radishes, lettuce, 
and cabbage are grown at the two latter places. A vegetable garden 
has been established at Dawson, and a W miles below Circle City 
3,000 pounds of turnips were grown last year. Grasses and berries 
abound in tbe Yukon Valley as in the coast regions^ 

Whether agriculture will flourish in Alaska as it has in the high 
latitudes of Europe only experimentation can determine, but it seems 
probable that with proper direction the local demands for many 
products could be fully supplied. 



CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS, 1897. 

W. H. Bxal, 

Office of Experiment Stations, 

The fourteenth annual convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists was held in the lecture hall of the Columbian 
University at Washington, D. C., October 26-28, W. Frear presiding. 
About 60 members were in attendance. 

The annual address of the president, W. Frear, was devoted* to a 
brief review of the origin, history, and work of the Association, with 
suggestions as to the direction which this work should take. 

Primarily, the work of the Association has been chiefly along the lines of 
importance to the official chemist. This must still be, to a large extent, tme of the 
Association’s work. lint it will fail of its high opportunities and choose an ideal 
lower than it may properly select, if its work be not pushed also, in % large meas- 
ure, along more distinctly scientific lines. . . . 

‘‘The work in determination of available plant food in soils, the study of the 
methods of analysis applicable to slag phosphates, the test of various methods fpr 
the separation and determination of simple substances and narrower, better defined 
groups of substances, in cattle foods and dairy products, the studies of solubilities 
of various phosphates, may be cited as illustrations of valuable work by the Asso- 
ciation in this field. If we would accomplish most, we must remember that the 
ideal accomplishment is not the perfection of an arbitrary method for the determi- 
nation of an ill-defined group of substances, but, much further on, the attainment 
of a method by which such a group may be resolved into its simple components, and 
the effective value of each determined." 

Special emphasis was laid upon the importance of the food supply 
question. The enormous production and consumption of foods in the 
United States and the extent of their adulteration were cited as argu- 
ments in favor of a food control with uniform laws and methods 
throughout the country. 

Statistics indicate that fully one-third of the income of the American 
people is expended for food, food accessories, and beverages and that 
from 6 to 16 per cent of the entire food supply upon our market is adul- 
terated, at least 10 per cent of the adulteration being injurious to 
health. It is, therefore, fully as imperative that analytical methods for 
the detection of adulteration should be applied to foods as to fertilissers 
and other agricultural products. 

Two ways in which the Association may assist food control chemists 
are suggested, (1) ^^by the careiul selection, accurate description, and 
test of methods fitted for the control examination of various classes of 
404 
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adoltenble food materials npon tbs marlcet . < . (2) by taking stops 
to secure the establishment of standards of oomporition toe pare Ibod 
sobstances.” 

A committee consisting of A. L. Winton and B. W. Kilgore was 
appointed to wait upon the Secretary of Agricnltnre and invite him to 
attend the meetings of the Association. The Secretary accepted the 
invitation and made a short address, commending the work of the 
Association and citing a number of lllnstrations of the benefits which 
practical agricnltnre has derived from chemical investigation. 

The usual committee on recommendations of reporters was appointed 
as follows: J. M. Bartlett, EL J. Wheeler, M. A. Soovell, L. UVan Slyke, 
and B. H. Hite. 

FXBTII.IZBBS. 

Phosphoric acid. — The report on phosphoric acid was presented by 
H. B. McDonnell. The subjects of investigation during the past year 
treated in this report were (1) comparative tests by 19 analysts of the 
official molybdic method, the Pemberton' volnmetrie method as mod- 
ified by Kilgore^ and McDonnell^ (the reporter) and Gladding's^ method 
on Sooth Carolina and Florida rook phosphates, aluminum phosphate, 
Pottstown slag, and cotton-seed meal ; (2) comparative determinations 
by 4 analysts of iron and alnminnm in South Carolina and Florida 
pliosphates, slag, and a mixture of 1 part of ferrous ammonium alum, 
1 of aluminum sulphate, and 2 of tricfdcinm phosphate, by the acetate, 
thiosulphate, and Glaser methods (the Gladding potash method was 
incidentally tested on mixtures of known composition) : (3) tests of solu- 
bility of the phosphoric acid of slag (a) by the official method (digest- 
ing for ^ and 1 hour), {b) in 1 per cent citric acid (digesting 1 gm. in 
1(H) cc. of acid at 20° C. for 1 and 2 hours), and (c) by the Wagner 
method; (4) fineness of slag as determined by passing 10 gm. through 
a brass sieve with circular holes ^ mm. in diameter and bolting cloth 
with 4 and 5 meshes i>er millimeter; and (6) the determination of the 
amount of slag removed 6y a magnet. 

The official method in its present form appeared to give entirely 
satisfactory results; but the results by the volumetric method were not 

’ Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., 16 (1803), p. 883. 

^ IT. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry BnL 48; p. IS. Jour. Amer. Chem. Soe., 
16 (1894), p.765; 17 (1895), p.950; 19 (1897), p. 70S. North Carolina Sta. Bui. 140. 

' McDonnell's method is as follows : To an aliquot portion of the solution prepared 
according to one of the official metho<lB Is added NHiOH in excess, then RNOs in 
excess, then the reg^nlar molybdate solution (which should be filtered if necessa^) 
in excess. Warm on the water bath to about 60° C. for 20 or 90 minutes, with occa- 
sional stirring, filter, wash with water at ordinary temperature until filtrate fails 
to show acidity when tested with litmus paper. Transfbr the filter and contents to 
a beaker, add 20 to 40 cc. of water and standard alkali sufficient to dissolve, stirring 
well, titrate excess of alkali with standard snlphnrio or nitric acid, using phenol- 
phtbalein as Indicator. 

^Jonr. Amer. Chem. Soc., 18 (1896), p. 28. 

* Ibid., p. 721. 
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entirely aatisfitotory in the hande of all the a&alyete, eipeeially oei 
BQbBtances containiiig high percentages of phosphcde add. For this 
reason the convention directed that the method should be fhrtiier 
tested. 

The resnlts of the tests of the official method of determining citrate* 
soluble phosphoric acid were somewhat discordant, as well as those 
with citric acid. The Wagner method gave very good results, consid* 
ering the widely different methods of manipulation. 

The methods of examining slags were discussed at some length. In 
this connection H. W. Wiley pointed out the need of an official method 
for slag, which is likely to become an important fertilizer in * Amer- 
ican markets, and called attention to the importance of the degree of 
fineness of the slag. He recommended the Wagner method for use 
provisionally. 

H. A. Huston stated that investigations which he had made led him 
to believe that all phosphoric acid in slag is in the tetra-basic form, and 
if so it is all available. In his opinion the degree of fineness and the 
total phosphoric acid make a safer basis of valuation than citrate solu- 
bility, since the latter varies so greatly with slight variation in the 
proportion of solvent to substance, temperature, etc. He recommended 
that the complete analysis of slag be studied by the Association. 

The Association directed that the methods of analysis of slag be 
studied by the reporter on phosphoric acid during the ensuing year 
and that the Wagner method be printed in the proceedings. 

The results of the tests of methods of determining iron and alumina 
do not admit of the drawing of any very definite conclusions. In all 
the tests made with it the permanganate method was very satisfactory 
for the determination of iron. The subject was referred to the reporter 
for next year. 

Nitrogen . — The work of the Association during the year on methods 
for nitrogen, as reported by J. P. Street, included (1) comparative tests 
by 11 analysts of the Ulsch- Street,^ Schulze-Tiemann,^ Ejeldahl,'^ Gun- 
ning,^ Ulsch-Kjeldabl,^ and Ulsch-Gunning^ methods on nitrate of soda 
containing 16.26 per cent of nitric nitrogen, a mixture of nitrate of 
soda, cotton-seed meal, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash contain- 
inrg total nitrogen 3.71 per cent, nitric nitrogen 1.63 per cent, and a 
mixture of nitrate of soda and Lobos guano containing total nitrogen 
4.66 per cent, nitric nitrogen 1,06 per cent; and (2) comparative tests 
by 7 analysts of the solubility of the nitrogen of dried blood, cotton- 

1 U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bill. 46, p. 21. 

« FreseniuB^ Quantitative Analysis 1886, p. 473, using 7 to 10 gm. magnesium oxid. 

s U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 46, pp. 17, 18. 

<The so-called Fassbander method, substantially as originally described by von 
Bchenke in Chem. Ztg., 17 (1893), p. 977; U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 
49,p.l6. 

*Bednoing as in the Ulsoh-Kjeldahl method, and then prooeeding as in the Gmmiiig 
method 
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gftd amJ, dried Seh, tmkage, hoof mool, raw leother, wool wvwte, boM 
Bowfoga, and steamed and raw bone in i»epsin eolation* and in add and 
alkaline potassium permanganate solution.* 

The results by the Ulsch-Btreet method for nitrates were good, agree- 
ing very closely with those obtained with the Bchulze-Tiemann method, 
but the ^eldahl method for nitrates did not give entirely satisfhctory 
rhsults. The Ulsoh-Ejeldahl and Ulsch-Gunning method seemed to be 
fhlly as satis&ctory as the E^eldahl method on the mixed samples, but 
it is believed that they may be farther improved. 

' E.E. Ewell reported that the Schulze-Tiemann method had proved very 
satisfactory in his experience, and he described some improved pieces 
of apparatus for use in this method. A. L. Win ton stated that he had 
found the Ulsch-Gunning method satisfactory with fertilizers having a 
low percentage of nitrates, but that it was necessary to use a larger 
amount — 3 gm. as a rule— of iron than is recommend^ in the present 
method. 

The Ulsch-Street method for nitrates was made an official method, and 
the reporter was instructed to study further the Ulsch-Ejeldahl and 
Ulsch-Gunning methods for total nitrogen in presence of nitrates. 

The pepsin and permanganate methods for determining avaUability 
of nitrogen gave discordant results in the bands of different analysts, 
this being especially true with the permanganate methods. 

J. B. Lindsey and A. L. Winton discussed briefly the methods of 
determining available nitrogen in fertilizers, and advocated digestion in 
pepsin solution as preferable to the permanganate method. 

The reimrter was instructed to make a more thorough study of these 
methods during the coming year, including, in addition, tests of a 3 
per cant neutral permanganate solution. The method proposed for the 
latter purpose is as follows: Digest 1 gm. of substance in 100 cc. of 
neutral 3 per cent potassium permanganate in a steam bath for 30 min- 
utes, shaking occasionally; add 700 cc. of cold water, filter, wash 3 or 
4 times, using in the aggregate from 125 tol50cc. of water; determine 
nitrogen in the residue by the Ejeldahl method. 

Potash — ^The report of A. L. Winton on methods of determining 
potash was devoted to the results of comparative tests by 7 analysts of 
(1) the Stassfiu’t method, ^ (2) the optional method, acidulating with 
hydrochloric acid before precipitating sulphuric acid; (3) the Lindo- 
Gladding method, without removal of lime, as well as (4) an inquiry 
into the possibility of reducing the amount of platinum ehlorid used. 

“The materlale [need] . . . oomieted of pure potaasinm ohlorid, pure potMsinm 
Bulphste, and mixturea repreaeating the impnritlee in each of the four manure ealte 
oommonly eold in the United States. The ‘impurities' were distributed in vials in 

* Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1883, p. 919. 

* n. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 49, p. 34. 

■This is essentiallya modiftoatlon of the “short method” of Fnseaius. See 
Ztiohz. angew. Cbem., 1886, p. 610. 
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quAD titles oorresponding to 10 gm. of oommeroial salts of average oontposltiod. 
Tbe total oolitexits of each vial was boiled by each analyst with water made up to a 
definite volume and filtered. By mixing, in the proper proportions, aliquots of this 
solution with weighed portions of pure potash salts, solutions for analysis were 
obtained which represented definite quantities of the conuneroial salts.^' 

The StasBfiirt method gave good results in almost every case, and ie 
considered thoroughly reliable by the reporter; but it does not api)ear 
to i>ossess any advantage over the Lindo-Gladding method in accu- 
racy, and is believed to be more time-consuming, although there was 
difference of opinion on this point. • 

No advantage was gained by acidulating with hydrochloric acid 
before precipitation of sulphuric acid, in the optional method. 

The Lindo-Gladding method without removal of lime gave fully as 
accurate results as the present official method. It was shown that 
even when lime was present to the extent of 25 per cent it did nOt inter- 
fere with the determination of potash. The Association therefore 
adopted this modification of the method for the determination of potash 
in kainit as in pure salts. 

The optional method is retained with the caution that it is not recom- 
mended for use when soluble sulphates are present. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be that less than 10 cc. of ])lati- 
num chlorid may be safely used in the large majority of analyses, but 
no action was taken on this point. 

The reporter for the ensuing year was instructed to study methods 
for determining potash in ashes and chlorin in fertilizers. 

In accordance with the instructions of the previous convention, A. L. 
Winton submitted a reply to the criticisms by German chemists of the 
Lindo-Gladding method. This was ordered to be printed in the pro- 
ceedings, and also published in some prominent scientific journal. 

A committee of 5, consisting of H. W, Wiley, B. W. Kilgore, H. A. 
Huston, H. B. McDonnell, and B. B. Boss, was appointed to cooperate 
with a similar committee of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations in securing uniform legislation 
and methods relating to the inspection of fertilizers. 

, SOILS AND ASH. 

The report on methods of analysis of soils and ash prepared by 
A. Goss was read by H. W. Wiley. Ten chemists participated in the 
work, which included determinations (1) of total phosphoric acid by 
Goss’s method ^ and by digestion for 5 hours in strong nitric acid; (2) 
of phosphoric acid soluble in i normal hydrochloric* and nitric acids; 
(3) total potash by Smith’s*^ method, and by the hydrofluoric acid 
method; (4) potash soluble in | normal hydrochloric and nitric acids 

1 U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Circ. 2. 

®U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bill. 49, p. 88. 

^Crooke’s Select Methods, 2 ed., p. 28; 3 ed., p 26. 
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asd caloiam and ammonima o1il<nids|^ (5) hnmiia aod bamoa nitrogaa 
aod, (6) incidantidly, moiatare and acidity. Font aamplea of aoil of 
known biatoiy were naed, 2 from Bothamated and 2 from Pennaylvania 
Station. 'One aoil frcnn each place had been treated for a number of 
yeara with phoaphatic fertilizera, while one had been cropped without 
application of such fertilizera. 

* Complete analyaea by 4 chemiata of the aah of fomilla wood {Proaopis 
pubeaeena) are alao reported. 

The reaulta by the ^ normal hydrochloric acid method agreed with 
the known facta regarding the aoila, but exaggerated the difference 
between the phosphoric acid contenta of the two Bothamated soils. 
While the ratio of the phosphoric acid content of the soil cropped 
without phosphate to that of the soil receiving phosphatic fertilizers, 
as calculated from the known history of the system of manuring and 
cropping pursued, was 1 : 1.7, the treatment with ^ normal acid showed 
a ratio of 1 : 11.7. 

The reporter for next year was instructed to make a fhrther study 
of the methods of digesting soil in calcium and ammonium chlorids and 
i normal hydrochloric acid. A committee consisting of M. A. Scovell, 
A. M. Peter, and H. W. Wiley was appointed to revise the phraseology 
of methods for soils and ash along the lines suggested by the reporter. 

H. J. Wheeler briefly reported the results of a study of the relation 
l)etween lime and humus in soil. He pointed out that the official 
methods for examining soils furnish no indication of the real need of 
lime in soils. Free and total humus were greatest in soils needing lime. 

H. A. Huston suggested that the digestion of soils in alkaline solu- 
tions should be studied. 

The secretary presented a paper by E. W. Hilgard on the aims and 
objects of soil analysis. In this paper the author insisted that nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and imtash are not the only elements which 
should be determined in analysis of soils. It is fully as important to 
determine lime, ferrous salts, soluble silica, etc. He recommends the 
use of dilute hydrochloric acid for determining available potash and 
phosphoric acid. 

FOODS Ain> FEEDIMU STOFFS. 

A report on this subject, presented by J. B. Lindsey, was devoted to 
the following subjects: (1) A comparison by 7 analysts of the diastase,* 
Maercker,* and salicylic acid (or modified Baudry*) methods of deter- 

' U. S. DSpt. Agr., pivision of Chemistry Bol. 49, pp. 88, 91. 

*U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 49, pp. 47, 4& 

'' Jahresber. Agr. Chem., 1892, p. 664. The modiflontion used was as follows : Free 3 
to 6 gm. of the subst anoe from fat and water-solnble material. Bring the dried and 
pnlvenzed residue into a beaker with 200 oe. of water in which is dissolved 4 gm. 
salicylic acid, and heat the beaker in a boiling-water bath, with constant stirring 
until the starch is rendered soluble (10 to 15 minutes). Now filter quickly through 
linen, using suction, wash with hot water to a volume of 200 cc. Add 20 cc. of 25 
per cent hydzochlorio sold and proceed as ususL 
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mioiBg gtar^ in nom meal, Inpiae seed, and vbeat middUafs; (2) tlit 
amoapts of pentosana and galaotana* in different feeding stnffa; and 
(3) a oompariaon of tibe phmiyUiydrazin and pbloroglnoin metliodsfor, 
determining pentosans. * 

The reporter also tested the method proposed by Wiley for the deter- 
mination of staroh in comparison with the methods noted above. This 
method is as follows: Extract the fist from 3 gm. of material, dry the 
residue, and digest for 2^ hoars at 3^ atmospheres in an autoclave 
with ^ gm. salicylio acid dissolved in 50 cc. of water. After cooling 
make up to 250 cc., filter, and heat 200 cc. of the filtrate in a 500 co. 
flask with 15 co. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.125) for 2^ hohrs at 
100° 0. Neutralize exactly with sodium carbonate, cool, make up to 
500 CO., and determine dextrose in 25 ec. by Allihn’s method. 

Both the Marcher and Wiley methods gave higher results than the 
diastase method. The salicylic acid method gave lower results on 
com meal, the same on wheat middlings, and higher on lupine seed. 
Examination of the residue left after treatment by the differen t methods 
indicated that the high results were due to the conversion of the i>en- 
tosans and galactans. The amount of the latter present, therefore, has 
an important influence on the accuracy of pressure methods of deter- 
mining starch. The results of tests for pentosans and galactans in a 
large number of feeding stufl's and farm products show that the latter 
are not so widely distributed nor present in such large amounts as the 
former. 

The diftbrence between the nitrogen-free extract as usually deter- 
mined and the sum of the actual determinations of the different carbo- 
hydrates (using the diastase method for starch) was 8.74 per cent in 
case of com meal, 15.82 per cent in case of middlings, and 10.74 per 
cent in case of lupine seed. 

The phloroglucin and phenylhydraziu methods’ were compared by 
5 chemists on the 3 substances named above. The former gave some- 
what higher results as a mle. 

This report was discussed byH. W. Wiley, A. L. Winton, and others, 
H. W. Wiley esi)ecially pointing out some sources of error in the 
diastase method. 

B. W. Kilgore called attention to a study which he has undertaken 
of methods of determining fat in dry and green fodders. 

J. L. Hills described briefly the mill used at the Vermont Station for 
preparing samples of feeding stuffs for analysis. 

The diastase method was adopted for all substances except commer- 
cial starches, but in carrying out the method the solution obtained by 
treatment with diastase is to be heated with acid for 2^ hours instead of 

>U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bnl. 49, pp. 49, 61; Massaohnsetts Hatch 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, p. 92 (E. 8. B., 9, p. 372;. 

>U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bnl. 49, pp. 49, 63. Massaohnsetts 
8ta. Bpt. 1896, p. 97 (£. S. B., 9, p. 322). 
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8 lioiirfl. Th« phiMNii^iiiDiB ttethed tor Maelabnihg MdMitineM wbiek 
yidd fbtftafol and the r^torter’s nettiod ftO' galaotBDs were made {hto- 
rTiaional. .Tbe reporter was inatrooted te teat the aeoeaailyof a aeooad 
treatment -with diastase in the diastase method for starch. A revision 
and rearrangement of methods for feedihg stufb was ordered. 

Tbe report of the committee on food legislation was read by H. W. 
Wiley. This report recommended national pure-food legislation along 
lines similar to those of the Paddock bill. The report of the commit- 
tee was approved, and the cmnmittee was continued with inatmctions 
to bring the matter to the attention of Congress. This committee is 
H. W. Wiley, H. A. Hnstou, J. A. Myers, and A. S. MitcheU. 

dairy products. 

The report of L. L. Van Slyke on dairy products was devoted prima- 
rily to the results of comparative tests by 10 analysts of the provisionaP 
and magnesium-sulphate methods for casein, and a modification of the 
provisional method' for albumin in milk. Tbe last two methods are as 
follows: 

Magnesium-aulphate method . — To 5 gm. of milk are added 50 oo. satnrated eolation 
of magneeinm eulphatc* and this is heated to 40 to 45^ C. to precipitate casein. The 
precipitate is washed with warm solution of magnesium sulphate. In the filtrate the 
albumin is precipitated by adding 0.3 co. of 10 per cent acetic acid and boiling. 

Modified provisional method for aldamia.— Tbe filtrate from casein, precipitated 
according to provisional method, is exactly neutralized by caustic alkali and then the 
albumin is precipitated by adding 0.3 cc. of 10 per cent acetic acid and boiling. 

Both methods of determining casdn gave fairly concordant results, 
those obtained with the magnesium-sulphate method being somewhat 
higher as a rule. The provisional and modified methods for albumin 
gave very unsatisfactory results and appeared to be faulty. 

The provisional method for casein was made ofBcial. The magnesium- 
sulphate method was made an optional official method. The modified 
method for albumin was adopted as provisional until it can be further 
studied. . 

The Woliny methotl of saponification was made provisional and the 
reporter was directed to test it in comparison with other methods of 
saponification during the coming year. 

Formic aldehyde (1 part to 2,600 of milk) is substituted for mercuric 
chlorid as a preservative for milk samples. 

W ater is to be determined in milk as follows : Heat to constant weight 
1 1 om 1 to 2 gm. milk in a tared flat dish having a diameter of not 
than 5 cm., containing 15 to 20 gm. pure dry sand or without sand at 
tbe temperature of boiling water. 

The second part of the report on dairy products was devoted to gen- 
eral methods of testing quality and detecting adulterations in milk, 
butter, and cheese (whole milk, filled, and skim milk), including cheese 

> IT. S. Dept. Agr., Divialou of Cbemiatry Giro. 2. 

10078— No. 5 2 
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standards and special methods of detecting formic alddhyde and borax 
and boracio add in milk. The reporter recommended that a section at 
the methods for dairy products be devoted to adulteration. 

LIQUORS AND FOOD ADULTERATION. 

The rei>ort of W. D. Bigelow on this subject discussed chiefly the 
adulteration of canned goods, spices, condiments, etc., and gave com- 
piled methods for examining flour, bread, mustard, pepper, cayenne, 
ginger, cinnamon, cloves, allspice, nutmeg, mace, cream of tartar, bak- 
ing powder, vinegar, canned goods, wine, beer, and older, with a sep- 
arate chapter on the detection of preservatives. The rocommenda^ons 
of the reporter regarding methods and standards were referred to a 
committee of flve, as follows: H. W. Wiley, H. A. Weber, M. A. 8oo- 
vdl, E. H. Jenkins, W. Frear. 


SUGAR. 

No report was submitted on this subject. H. W. Wiley stated that 
as far as he had observed the methods for sugar had proved satisfac- 
tory and needed little alteration. He called attention to the rejmrt on 
polarization by Wiley, Braid, and Crampton to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in connection with the fixing of the duty on sugars. He advised 
otUeial chemists to have their polarization apparatus, etc., standardized 
by the Office of Weights and Measures of the U. 8. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. This will be done for such chemists free of charge. 

TAimiN. 

The report on tannin was submitted by J. H. Yocum, associate 
reporter. It gave the results of comparative tests by 6 analysts on 
ditterent tauniu extracts by official methods for tannin outlined by the 
reporter. As a result of the work a modification and revision of the 
methods, recommended by the reporter, was adopted by the Association. 

A paper on the preparation of tannin extracts for analysis was pre- 
sented By R. H. Forbes. In this it is shown that the official method 
for preparing extracts is not accurate. Percolation methods, 
for difl'crent substances, are recommended. 

REPORT OF ABSTRACT COMMITTEE. 

E. W. Allen submitted a brief report on the work of abstracting cur- 
rent literature relating to methods of analysis during the past year. 
The amount of work accomplished was fully equal to that done the 
preceding year, the published abstracts covering about 76 pages of the 
Experiment Station Record. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A report on volumetric standards was presented by B. W. Kilgore. 
This report explained the various systems used, urged the desirability 
of a uniform system, noted the progress which has been mndA Iq 
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attunpts to secure uniformity, uid tecommeeded t^ the tone liter 
(1,000 gm. of water at 4° 0. weighed in vaem) be adopted as a unit, 
that specific gravity be always expressed in terms of water at 49 O., 
and that the average temperatore of each laboratory be determined. 
This matter was referred to a committee of 6, consisting of B. W. Kil- 
gore, 0. L. Penny, E. E. Ewell, H. W. Wiley, and G. G. Caldwell, with 
Instrnctious to take steps to carry oat the recommendations of the 
report. 

The execative committee was requested to take under consideration 
the advisability of issuing a programme of the proceedings with the 
call for the convention. 

By action of the convention the names reporter” and associate 
reporter” were changed to “ referee” and associate referee.” 

The secretary was instructed to so classify and define the methods of 
analysis when published that there will be no confusion of strictly offi- 
cial methods with provisional methods. 

E. E. Ewell suggested that in reporting the work of different analysts 
the individual determinations as well as the maximum, minimum, and 
average should be given, the general average being calculated from 
the sum of all determinations. 

The privileges of the floor were granted to B. H. Atwater, who 
briefly discussed the fertilizing value of sulphate of ammonia, claiming 
that too low a valuation is generally given at present to the nitrogen 
in this material. 

The Association S]>ent one afternoon in inspecting the chemical 
laboratory of this Department and in paying their respects to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Bewlutions of thanks were votHl President Whitman and Dean 
Monroe, of Golumbiau University, the Cosmos Club, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and President Frear and Secretary Wiley of the 
Association. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 

A. L. Winton; vice president, B. O. Kedzie; secretary, H. W. Wiley; 
execative committee, M. A. Scovell and J. L. Hills. 

The referees and associate referees are as follows: 

Phosphoric acid : Referee, B. W. Kilgore, Agriculturid College, Miss. ; 
associate referee, E. 6. Banyan, Washington, D. C. 

Bitrogen: Referee, B. J. Davidson, Black 8burg,y a.; associate referee,* 
F. S. Shiver, Glemson College, S. C. 

Potash: Referee, 0. H. Jones, Burlington, Vt.; associate referee, 

B. B. Boss, Auburn, Ala. 

Soils and ash: Referee, Hairy Snyder, St. Anthony Park, Minn.; 
associate referee, B. L. Hartwell, Kingston, B. I. 

Foods and feeding stufih: Referee, W. H. Krug, Washington, D. 0.; 
associate referee, G. L. Teller, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Dairy prodnots: BefiBree,O.L.PeBny,K«wark,D«L; aasoeiatoniaNe, 
J. B. Weema, Ames, Iowa. 

Liquors and food adalteratioii: Befisree, W. S. Sweetser, State Old- 
lege, Pa.; associate referee, Ohas. P. Worcester, Boston, Mass. 

Sugar: Beferee, B. S. Hiltner, Linooln, Nebr.; associate reflBKee, 
Elton Fulmer, Pullman, Wash. 

Tannin: Beferee, J. H. Yoonm, Eew York City, N. Y.; associate 
referee, O. Carr, Corry, Pa. 

The abstract committee is as follows: E. W. Allen, J. T. Anderson, 
W. H. Beal, B. H. Hite, J. B. Lindsey, L. H. Merrill, A. A. Per^s, 
J. P. Street, and F. W. WolL 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


OHBMXniT. 

Til* datenniiiAtioii <of ernda fiber in cereals, J. K. HtTBTT 
{Chm. Ztg., 21 {1897), No. 50, p. 49l),-Sa,viag a large number of 
ssunples of coarse wheat floor to analyze in a short time, the author 
employed the foUowing method: Two grams of air-dry flour was boiled 
in a h^-liter flask with 200 ec. of saturated salt solution and 5 cc. of 
hydrochloric acid of 1.16 speciflc gravity until the starch was inverted, 
which required about 10 minutes. After Altering through a Gtooch 
crucible the residue was washed first with hot water, then with 200 cc. 
of hot 2 per cent sodium hydrate, and finally with water, alcohol, and 
petroleum ether. The residue was dried at 110°, weighed, ignited, and 
the ash deducted. In 5 trials the average by the official method was 
2.48 per cent and by the “ salt method’’ 2.53 per cent of crude flbmr. 
In 5 comparisons on bran the official method gave an average of 11.84 
per cent and the salt method 11.91 per cent of crude fiber. The time 
required for making the determination, exclusive of drying and igniting, 
was about 20 minutes. 

The determination of phosphoric add, H. Lasne {Bvl. 8oe. Chim. 
Paris, 3. ser., 17 {1897), No. 16-17, pp. 823-832), — ^This is a summary of 
results obtained in exxmriments during several years to determine the 
influence of varying conditions upon the accuracy of the determination 
of phosphoric acid by precipitation with magnesium salts in the pres- 
ence of ammonium citrate. The questions studied were the influeuce 
of the length of time allowed for precipitation, the accuracy of tiie 
determination when mechanical agitators were used, the influence of 
the dilution of the solution, and the causes of plus errors in the deter- 
mination under certain conditions. 

The conclusions reached are briefly as follows: The determination of 
phosphoric acid in the form of pyrophosphate by the above method with-, 
out any precaution except the previous removd of the silica gives accu- 
rate results as a rule. In rapid precipitation a plus error is observed, 
due to the formation of tri-magnesium phosphate, which is not entirely 
transformed into Mnmonium-magnesium phosphate unless thesolhtion 
contains a sufficient amount of ammonium dtrate (10 gm. of citric add 
to 150 cc. of the solution) and is allowed to stand at least 16 hours. In 
order, therefore, to obtain absolutely aoourato results the solution after 

* Aam 
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precipitation should be allowed to stand over night. This plus eamrt 
however, is so small that it may be neglected in rapid methods detdgned 
for industrial work. The transformation of the tri-magnesium phos> 
phate into ammonium-magnesium phosphate is very slow in the pres- 
ence of ammonium chlorid alone. It is advisable, therefore, in every 
case to add the required amount of citrate. The precipitation of mag- 
nesium in the presence of an excess of ammoniacal phosphate gives a 
minus error as great as the plus error observed when the phosphoric 
acid is precipitated in the same solution. It thus appears that this 
classic method for the determination of magnesia is always inaccurate. 

Volumetric estimation of phosphoric acid, B. W. Kilgobe (Iforth 
Carolina Sta. Bui. HO^pp. 123-128). — This is ah account of comparative 
tests of the Pemberton method as modified by Kilgore and others’ on 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania 
phosphates; cotton-seed meal, tankage, sodium phosphate, aluminum 
phosphate, Thomas slag, bone meal, acid phosphate, and mixed fer- 
tilizers, to determine the accuracy of the method as applied to sub- 
stances of widely varying composition, and to ascertain the amount of 
washing necessary to free the yellow precipitate from acid. The method 
gave as good results as the gravimetric method on all the samples 
analyzed. In fact, on materials containing large amounts of iron it 
apparently gave better results than the gravimetric method. 

The influence of the amount of wash water was tested by using 200 
and 500 cc, of water and of wash solutions. The results showed that 
200 cc. of water was sufficient in all cases and that the use of 500 cc. 
of water did not lower the results at all or only very slightly. 

^‘When 200 cc. of 3 per cent ammouinm and potassium nitrate solutions were used 
for wasbinf? the results were practically the same as those obtained when the two 
quantities of water were used; l>ut when they were washed with 500 cc. the results, 
greatly to my surprise, were much lower. Tlie results were so surprising that quite 
a number of them were repeated, and while they were not uniform in all cases they 
were always low. We had hoped to be able to wash with a \ery large volume of 
ammonium nitrate without appreciably dissolving the precipitate or causing it to 
run through the filtei. The filtrates from These 500 cc. ammonium and potoasinm 
nitrate washes were perfectly clear, but on evaporation tho ammonium phospho- 
molybdate ^as found to be in solution.’’ 

The detemunation of potash by reduction of potassinm-plati- 
nnm chlorid with sodiniu formate, B. Sjollema (CAem. Zfy., 
(1897), No. 74, pp. 7W, 740 ). — The author briefly discuasen the various 
sources of error in the determination of imtash by the methods gener- 
ally employed, and recommends a modification of the method of Ooren- 
winder and Oontamine,^ which is as follows: A portion of the potash 
solution, corresponding to 0.6. gram of substance, is slightly acidified 

>U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Buis. 43, p. 68; 47, p. 62, and 49, p. 76; 
North Carolina Sta. Bnl. If9; Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 16 (1894), p. 765; 17 (1896), 
p. 941 (E. 8. B., 6, pp. 180, 376, 602 ; 7, pp. 264, 741). 

■Bnl. Soo. Ind. da Nord, 1879. 
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-with h 3 ndroelilorio add, platinam ehknid added, and the sdation evap* 
orated on a water bath to a siropy ooneisteucy. After completdy 
cooling, the residue is covered with a mixture of 9 parts of 96 per cent 
alcohol and 1 part of ether and allowed to stand several hours. It 
is then brought upon a filtw and washed with the same mixture. The 
precipitate of potassium-platinum chlorid is dissolved on the filter with 
hot water, and the platinum salt is reduced by pouring this hot solu- 
tion into a boiling solution of sodium formate. Heating the solution 
for a short time causes the metallic platinum to flocculate so that it 
is easily collected on the filter and washed. The metal is brought upon 
the filter by means of cold, slightly acidified water, and finally washed 
with boiling water. It ‘is then dried, ignited, and weighed. Ninety 
per cent alcohol has been substituted lor the mixture of alcohol and 
ether in the author's laboratory with very satisfactory results. 

On the use of sodium superosid for separating iron ozid and 
alwmina, G. Olaseb {Chem. Ztg,, 21 (1897), No. 69, p. 678 ). — If the 
solution does not contain phosphate of lime it is simply necessary to 
nearly neutralize with ammonia before employing the method of sepa- 
ration of iron and alumina. If phosphate of lime is present the greater 
portion of it should be removed by means of ammonium acetate or by 
Glaser’s method, the lime-free solution then being nearly neutralized. 
To the cool solution should be added sufficient dry sodium superoxid to 
produce a clear solution, from 3 to 6 gm. of superoxid to each 0.4 gm. of 
substance being usually sufficient. The solution should be heated for 
a short time at boiling teniimrature, allowed to settle, and filtered 
through a thick filter. The alumina in the filtrate is determined after 
acidifying in the usual way. The author recommends preci))itating 
twice as aluminum pliosphate by adding phosphoric acid and ammonium 
acetate. The iron on the filtrate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
precipitated again in order to purify it. 

The results obtaineil by this method on a number of phosphates 
agreed quite closely with those obtained by the fusion method. 

On the determination of iron oadd and alumina in phosphatea, 
N. Blattnek and J. Bbassettb (Bui. 8oc. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., 17 (1897), 
No, 15, pp. 760, 761 ). — The author compared the acetic acid, Glaser, 
Lasno, von Grtiber, Gladding, and Thomson methods, with the fol- 
lowing results: The first gave results entirely too low, the acetic acid 
retaining a considerable amount of aluminum in solution. The Glaser 
method was sufficiently accurate when manganese a as absent and was 
rapid and easy. The method of Lasne’ gave soicntiflcally exact resnlta 
when all the details of the method, as described by the author, were 
carefblly observed. Yon Gruber’s* method is considered simply an 
abridged or, more properly, a mutilated form of Lasne’s method, and 
gave inaccurate results. Gladding’s* method, using caustic potdsh, is 

> Bnl. Soc. Chim. Paris, 15 (1896), p. 118 (E. S. K., 7, p. 916). 

‘Ztsrhr. angew. Chem., 18M, p. 741 (E. S. R., 8, p. 669). 

■Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 18 (1886), p. 781. 
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similair to tbat of Lasne, eontamiag modiflcatioDS in ewtaia doteils 
whicb are likely to caaee errmr. Thomson’s method of direct predidta- 
tion of the phosphates of iron and alnminum by ammonia gave results 
which varied with the character of the phosphates tested, and the pre- 
cipitate always contained lime. 

A Bource of error in the B^eldahl method of determining nitro- 
gen, B. Sjollema {Chem, Ztg., 21 {1897), No. 74, pp. 740, 741, figs. 3).— 
A number of tests are reported showing the large errors which may bo 
introduced into the determination of nitrogen by the Ejeldahl method 
by the bumping of the solution and the carrying over of alkali into the 
distillate. The author describes two forms of safety bulbs which he 
has found effective in removing all danger of error from this source. 

Review of ohemistry in the form of tabular Bynopsea, A. Buouet (li^sumtk de 
chimie aou€ forme de tableaux synoptique, Paris: SooiiU dH Edit Soientif, Jiroohurv; rev, 
in Jonr. Hyg , {1897)y No, 1073, p. ISO). 

On the experimental determination of the hydrothermal value of a bomb 
calorimeter, H. W. Wiley and W, D. Bigelow (Jour. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 19(1897), No, 
6, pp, 439^1). 

Yellow light for the polarimeter, F, Dupont (Bui. Soc, Chim. Pans, ft (1897), No, 
12, pp, 584, 586). 

Spontaneous combustion of molasses, J. T. Crawley (Jour, Amer. Chem. Soc., 

19 (1897), No. 7, pp. 538^42). 

On the intervention of manganese in the oxidation due to laocase, G. Ber- 
trand (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., 17 (1897), No. 12, pp. 619^24). 

On the oxidizing power of manganese salts and on the chemical composition 
of laooase, G. Bertrand (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., 17 (1897), No. 15, pp. 753-^766), 
On the composition and pentosans of peat, on fermentation experiments witli 
peat, and on the supposed formation of humin from sugar by means of potas- 
sium permanganate, H. von VmhiT7.iR^(Uehir dieZusammenseizung umddie Pentosanc 
des Torfes, iiber dahrungsversuche mif Torf, und iiber die angebliche HuminHldung aus 
Zucker mit Eatiumpermanganat. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck Ruprecht, 1897). 

The chemistry of starch, C. J. Lintner (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), Nos. 74, pp. 737, 
738; 75, pp, 752’-764).-^l!\iis is a r(;8um<5 of work done by different chemists on this 
subject. 

Products of the saccharification of starch by diastase, P. Petit (Compi. Rend. 
Aead. Soi. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 6, pp. 355-367). 

On the specific rotation of maltose and soluble starch, H. T. Brown, O. H. 
Morris, and J. H. Millar (Chem. News, 75 (1897), No. 1939, p. 43). 

A recalculation of Wein’s table of starch equivalent to copper Ibnnd, based 
on the factor 0.92, W. H. Krug (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 (1897), No. 6, pp. 452-454). 

On the relation of the specific rotatory and cuprio-rednoing powers of the 
products of starch hydrolysis, H. T. Brown, G. H. Morris, and J. H. Millar 
(Chem. News, 75 (1897), No. 1939, p, 43). 

The determination of starch in the grains of cereals, L. Lindet (Bui. Soc. Chim. 
Paris, 15-16 (1896), pp. 1163, 1164). 

The identity of dextrose from different sources with special reference to the 
cupric oxid reducing power, C. O’Bullivan and A. L. Stern (Jour. Chm. Soo. 
[London^, 69 (1896), pp. 1691-1702). 

A r^umd of progress In the chemistry of the carbohydrates during 1896, W. 

E, Stone (Amer. Chem. Jour., 19 (1897), No. 7, pp. 608-621). 

On the recognition of carbohydrates, B. Sjollema (Ch4sm. Ztg., 21 (18S7), No. 74, 
P.7S9). / 



Wkm oakMisravgfeM of taiteir a F«€»ais, B. J. Bwak, iH94 C. tbmm 

^Jaur. Che^, Soc. [XoikfcHi], ^ {1S96\ j^. X0a4-X61O). 

Analyiift of fiits and wuMi K« Beksdut, edited by Fsbdxkanp Ulese {Am^m 
der Fette und WifokBarten. Berlin: JuHue Sprimger, X8$7,pp, $75fpL 48).->-^Xuk 

enlarged edition of a standard work. 

On the examination, of beeawaxp S. Wkiewuric {Ckmn, Zig., 91 {X897), No. 
pp. 619j 690). 

• On oadoeUuloae, L. Vionok (Ccmpt. Bend. Aead. Sei. Parie, 196 (1897)^ No. If, 
pp. 448-^0). 

The oauae of ranoidlty of iat, J« A. ICjObn (Foredk. Ber. LebenemU., 4 {1897), No. 8, 
pp. 196-908, figs. 9). 

A contribution to the ohemiatiy of animal fata, C. Amtbor and J. Zink {Zteekr, 
anolyt. Chem., 86 {1897), No. X, pp. This is quite an elaborate paper on the 

various animal fats. The anthors summarize the specific gravity, melting point, 
solidification x>oint, iodin number, Reichert number, Hehner value, saiionification 
equivalent, etc., for the fiats and fatty acids obtained from 26 different animals. — 
B. W. KlLOORl. 

On the analjraia of fat, G. Drechsleb {Zteckr. FleUeh u. Milekhyg., 7, No. 19, 
pp. 981-984). 

Concerning the action of pepsin and rennet, R. Pflbidereb {Ardh. geeam. 
PhyeioL [PflUger'], 66 {1897), No. 11-19, pp. 606-684), — ^Artificial digestion, precipita- 
tion of casein, etc. 

On the formation of ammonia in wines, A. MCntz and £. Rousseaux {Ann. Sd. 
Agron., 1897, 1, No. 8, pp. 400-414). 

Determination of glycerin in wine and the indirect determination of mannite 
in mannited wines, G. Mancuso-Lima and S. Gius {Atti Staz. ehim. agr. Sper. 
Paln^o, Bap. 1898-^96, pp. 48-66). 

On the determination of glycerin in wine, C. Boettinoeb {Ckem. Zig., 91 {1897), 
Ao. 67, pp. 668, 669). 

On the determination of cream of tartar in wines, H. Jat {Bnl. 8oc. CMm. 
Paris, 8. ser., 17 {1897), No. 19, pp. 696-699). 

On researches on salicylic acid in wines, M. Spica {Aiii Staz. ckim. agr. Sper. 

Palermo, Bap. 189.1-^95, pp. 64-78). 

The detection of salioylio acid in beer, wine, and fruit Juices {Zteckr. Nakr. 
Cntersuch. a. Hyg., 11 {1897), No. 16, p. 966). 

The use of phlorogluoin for detecting formalin in milk, Jorissen {Jour. Pkorm. 

et Chim., 6. ser., 6 {1897), No. 4,p. 167). 

Introduction to ohemioo-teohnioal analyaia, F. Ulzer and A. Frarnkel 
(Anleitung zur ohemisoh-techmscken Analyze. Berlin: JuUus Springer, 1897, Ulus.). 

Elementary analysis with the Berthelot bomb, K. Kroecker {Ber. dent. ahem. 
Gesell., 80 {1897), pp. 605-607 ; ahs. in Ckem. Centbl., 67 {1897), No. IS, pp. 989, 940).— 
The author modified the bomb calorimeter so that water produced by combustion 
could be determined. 

Principles of chemical analysis, Fink {Prdcie analyse ekUnique. Parie: Carrd 
<f Naud; rev. in Jour. Hyg., 99 {1897), No. 1078, p. 180). 

Simplification of elementary organic analyaia, M. Dennstedt {Ber. dent. ckem. 
Gesell., 80 {1897), p. 1690; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 91 {1897), No. 69, Heperi., p. 179, fig. 1). 

Determination of fat in milk, H. Frrsenius {Zteckr. analyt. Chem., 86 {1897), No* 
1, p. 81}.— The author evaporates the milk on purified quartz sand, dries, extracts 
with dry ether, evaporates the ether, dries, and weighs.->B. w. kilgore. 

Estimation of fat in milk, Liebeemann and Ssekelt {Jour. Med. Pet., 1896, Feb.; 
abs. in Ztsohr. Fleisoh u. MUdkkyg., 7, No. 7, p. idjf).-*Description of a method in 
which petroleum ether is used in place of ether. 

The estimation of milk sugar in milk, A* OBniANK {Ztedhr. Nahr. Untereueh. u. 
Hyg., XX {1897), No. 16, pp. 966, 966). 
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XXPEBDfBHT mimBtf SBOOSa 


New means of distinguishing between butter and margarin, J. HovraAKir 

{Ckem, Ztg.,£l (1897), No. 37, pp. 371,378, >1^. i).— This depends upon the form of 
drops of ether or tdcoholio solutions of batter and margarin when allowed to fell 
upon glass and on the amount of residues left behind. 

Analysis of cheese, E. J. Love (Chem. Ztg., 81 (1897), No. 52, p, 628). — ^Tbe author 
treats cheese with a small quantity of ether and then dries the residue at 100°, after 
which it can be pulverized and completely extracted in a Soxhlet extraction appa- 
ratus. The residue is brought upon a tared filter, dried, and weighed ; and the ether 
extract is dried and weighed as fat. The difference between 100 and the sum of the 
ether extract and of the residue of cheese represents the liquid constituents. 

The recognition of margarin in cheese, H. Bremer (Forsch. Bot. Lebonomil., 4 
(1897), No. S, pp. 61-33). 

A simple new iodometrio method of estimating sugar, K. B. Lehmann (Jroh. 

Hyg., so (1897), No. 3, p.267). 

The quantitative determination of nitric acid by electrolysis, K. Ulsch (ZUohr. 
Electroohem., 3 (1897)^ p. 546; aba. in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897). No. 71, Beperi., p. 192). 

The rapid estimation of uric acid in urine, £. H. Bartley (Jour. Amer. Chem. 

Soc., 19 (1897), No. 8, pp. 649-656). 

On the spectroscopic detection and determination of potassium, F. A. Gk>ooH 
and T. S. Hart ( Amer. Jour. Sd., 42, p. 448). 

On the determination of caffein in coffee, £. Tassillt ( Bui. Soc. Chim. Parie, 3, 

ser., 17 (1897), No. 15, pp. 761-768). 

Determination of formic aldehyde, G. Romijn (Ztschr. analyt. Chem., 36 (1897), 
No. 1, p. 18). — The author prefers the iodomctric method for pure solutions of formic 
aldehyde. If the presence of other aldehydes is feared the potassium-cyanid method 
is used, often in combination with the iodometric method. The methods of Brochet 
and (^ambier are also recommended. — b. w. kiix^ore. 

A farther communication on the estimation of phosphoric acid by titration 
of the ammonium phospho-molybdate precipitate with standard alkali, H. W. 
Kilgore (Jour Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 (1897), No. 9, pp. 703-711).— ‘This is the same as 
the article published in Bulletin 140 of the North Carolina Station. (See page 416.) 
The detection of coloring matter in sausage, H. Weller and M. Kiegel (Forach. 
Ber. Lebenamtl., 4 (1897), No. 8, pp. 204, 205). 

Detection of sulphocyanates, C. L. Penny (Delaware Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 168, 
159). — A method is described for the detection of sulphocyanates. 

Hygienic studies of copper: Method of estimating small quantities, K. B. 
Lehmann (Arch. Hyg., SO (1897), No. S, p. 250). 

Method of collecting and analyzing the gases of canned goods, C. A. Doremus 
(Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 (1897), No. 9, pp. 733-735, Jig. 1). 

The composition of niootin, V. Oliveri (Atti. Staz. chim. agr. Sper. Palermo, Bap. 
189S-*95, pp. 31-47). 


BOTAHT, 

New species of fungi, J. B. Ellis and B. M. Everhart (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 24 
(1897), No.l0,pp. 457-477). — Descriptions are given of a miscellaneous lot of fungi 
from many localities. 

New species of North American fungi, J. B. Ellis and B. M. Everhart (Bui. 
Torrey Bot. Club, 24 (1897), No. 6, pp. 277-292). 

Mexican fungi, E. W D. Holway (Bot. Gaz., 24 (1897), No. 1, pp. 23-88).— Notea 
and descriptions are given of numerous specit^s of parasitic fungi from Mexico. 

Fungi for class demonstration, W. G. P. Ellis (Ann. Bot., 11 (1897), No.42,pp. 
SSS, 334). 

Some or 3 rptogams found in the air, 8. E. Jelliffe (Bui. Torrey Bot. Club, 24 
(1897), No. 10, pp. 480,481), — A list is given of 4 species of Saccharomyoetes^ 5 eit 
Mucorini, and 19 of Hyphomycetes that occur as contaminations in baotevial oul* 
tores. They have all Imn grown on Petrie dishes. 
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ITmt or n ote i rortf iy Aiooriooii grawoi, VXlt G.Y. ISabb (BhI. Turret BtB. 
t4 {1897) t M. 7, pp. S44^50).---JBriamthu$ Uum$, Bamieum ailantUmm, P.jMrvispUmhm, 
F^mioularia horeaUs, and P. hraekfpkfflla are deseribed as new. 

Marram graaa {Kew MUo, Buh, 1897, JTo. JS7, p. 811).-^ThiB grass, Amwu^la 
a/rundinacea, is said to be an excellent binder for sand dnnes, etc. 

A monograph of the GieogloaBeae, G. Massbx {Ann, Boi,, 11 {1897), No. 48, pp. 
983^06, pU. 9). 

• Notea on the oxydaae of muahrooms, R. Fbary {Bev. Myool., 19 {1897), No. 76, 
pp, 190^141). are given on tyrosinase. 

Phallin, Robert (Pee. Myool., 19 {1897), No. 76, pp. 191-197). — ^The origin and 
action of this toxalbnmin are described. 

On the development of the IJredIneee, J. Bchrobtxr {Aho. in Boi. Cmthl., 
Bdiht(fie 7 {1897), No. 1, pp. $, 4). 

Some phyaiologioal properties of a Myxomyoete plasmodinm, J. B. Clifford 
{Ann. Boi., 11 {1897), No. 49, pp. 179-186, figt. 8). 

The functions of latex, R. H. Biffin {Ann. Boi., 11 {1897), No, 49, pp. SS4-SS9). 

On the structure and ftinction of stomata on petals and anthers, Grace D. 
Chester {Ber. deni. hot. Geoell., 15 {1897), No. 7, pp. 490-4S1, pi. 1). 

On the presence of soluble starch in the leaves of Cola, P. Guerin {Bui. Soe. 
Bot. Franoe, 44 {1897), No. 9,pp. 91-95). 

The phenomena of S3rmbioaia, A. Schneider {Minn. Boi. Studieo, 1897, Bui. 9, 
PtB. X, XI, pp. 999-948).— The author discusses symbiosis in general, and gives a 
bibliography of about 75 titles in addition to those given in Bulletin 9, Part lY of 
this series. 

The forces determining the position of doraiventral leavesi R. N. Day {Minn. 

Bot. Studies, 1897, Bui. 9, PU. X, XI, pp. 748-759). 

Concerning the assimilatory tissue of stems deprived of their leaves, A. 
Boirivant {Compf. Rond. Aoad. Sei. Paris, 195 {1897), No. 6, pp. 868-870). — ^A report 
of experiments conducted with quite a range of plants is given. The foliage was 
removed and the changes in tissue noted. The stems or petioles, where only the 
blade of the leaf was removed, was able to develop a considerable amount of chloro> 
phylhbearing tissue, as well as numerous changes in the cell structure, stomatic 
arrangement, etc. 

Studies on the ferdliaation of Zamia, H. J. Webber {Boi, Gao,, 98(1897), No. 6, 
pp. 453-459, pi. 1; 94 ( 1897), No. 1, pp. 16-99, figs, 5). — The author reports upon the 
disco\ ery of autherozoids in the pollen tubes of Zamia. They are remarkable on 
account of their size, being visible to the unaided eye. 

Notes on the fecundation of Zamia and the pollen tube of Ginkgo, H. J. 
Webber {Boi. Gas., 94 (1897), No. 4,pp. 995-985, pi. 1). 

The correlation of growth under the influence of injuries, C. O. Townsend 
(Bot. Got., 94 {1897), No. 8, p. 191). — Abstract of a paper read before Section Gof 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Detroit meeting, 
August, 1897. 

Comparative anatomy of the normal and diseased organs of Abies balsamea 
affected with JBddium elatinum, A. P. Anderson (Boi. Oao., 94 {1897), No.8,p. 

Abstract of a paper read before Section G of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at the Detriot meeting, August, 1897. 

The toxic action of phenols on plants, R. H. True and C. G. Hunkel {Boi. 
Gaz., 94 (1897), No. 3, p. 190). -^Ahntmei of a paper read before Section G of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Detroit meeting, 
August, 1897. 

Phyllogeny and taxonomy of angiosperms, C. £. BffRSEY {Bot. Gaz., 94 {1897), 
No. 8, pp, 145-176). — ^Address as retiring president of the ^tanical Society of 
America, delivered at Toronto, August 17, 1897. 

A convenient potometer, D. T. MacDouqal (Rot Gaz,, 94 {1897), No. 99, pp. ilO^ 
114, fig. f),^Figares and describes a simple device for measuring the amount of 
water taken up by a plant. 
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fiXFBBIMfilff SMkTlOK SBCORD. 


On the de^ehym e nt of ^ showing polate of the rteeie of ootarledott% J. 

Baranetzky (Ann, Sei, Kat. BoU, 8, $er., S (1897), No, S^, pp, SlI-^66, pl$, S), 
Histology of the cell wsU, with i^>eoUl reference to the mode of oonneotton 
of cells, W. Gabdinbr (Ptoo. Boy, Soo. [London'^, 68 (1897), No. $80, pp. 100^118, 
figs, 8), 

On the nature of certain pigments produced by fhngl and bacteria, with 
special reference to that produced by Bacillus solanacearum, £. F. Smith (Boi. 
Oaz,, 84 (1897), No. $, pp. 198, Abstract of a paper read before Section G of 

the American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Detroit meeting; 
August, 1897. The dark-brown pigment produced by the potato-rot baoillns will 
not dialyze, or very imperfectly, and is precipitated by calcium and iron compounds. 
It is si^ggested as possible that the humus compounds of the soil are due to the 
chemical action of fungi and bacteria on the carbohydrate material of animA and 
plants, especially the latter. 

The red pigment of flowexing plants, F. W. Keeblk (Science Progress, n. ser,, 1 
(1897), No. 4, pp. 406^8$). 

On the assimilatory energy of blue light, F. G. Kohl (Ber. deui. hoi. OeseJl., IS 

(1897), No. 7, pp. 861-^66, pi. 1). 

A new method of drying suooulent plants, C. Lb Gbndrb (Bnl. Soo, Boi, France, 

44 (1897), No. 6, pp. 867, 868). 


ZOOLOOT. 

Susceptibility of spermophiles to pathogenic bacteria, A. B. 

Kibbe (Washington 8ta. Bui, 21, pp. <s). — An account is given of a 
number of experiments made upon several species of ground squirrels, 
including Spermophilus columbianus, S. townsendi, and 8. moUis, with 
several species of bacteria, with a view to finding some germ that may 
be used to attack these mammalian pests by taking advantage of their 
habit of devouring their dead companions. 

Eeference is made to experiments by Mereshkovsky ^ and Ptilmirski,* 
The former relates that some 160 specimens of Spermophilus died from 
an infection due to eating their dead companions. He prepared bou- 
illon cultures of vibrio-metschnikovi and injected them into young 
pigeons, and made cultures from the heart blood of these. These cul- 
tures upon injection into 7 full-grown pigeons resulted in the death of 
the birds within 7 hours. With the germs thus virulent 2 specimens of 
Spermophilus columbianus and 2 specimens of the other species noted 
were inoculated with 0.6 cc. of a 24-hour-old bouillon culture grown in 
an incubator. A young pigeon used as a control was inoculated with 
a similar amount. On the same evening the pigeon died and then was 
placed in a cage containing 4 specimens of Spermophilus columbianus, 
which devoured the greater part of the bird during the night. Some 
48 hours later one of the small inoculated squirrels was dead, and an 
examination showed the vibrio-metschnikovi in pure culture. The rest 
of the animals, though watched for several weeks, presented no evi- 
dence of having been affected by the inoculation. 

To test the suggestion that the comparative absence of ground squir- 


1 Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 17 (1895), p. 742. 
*Aroh. Sci. Biol., St. Petenboarg, 2, p. 497. 
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tds from l(M»litie6 irlMOliocs aio ratoeft may be doe to tbeir aotoeirti- 
bility to tbe germ of hog cholera or swine plague, several squirrels were 
inoculated with the germs of this disease, bnt with entirdy negative 
results. 

Germs developing in putrid blood of cidves were next tried. At the 
end of 6 weeks 1 of the animals died, bnt careful examination gave no 
Evidence of the bacterium either in the blood or tissues. 

Another experiment in which the cages of the animals were allowed 
to become very foul resulted in the death of 2 of the animals (Spermo* 
philus columhianu8). An examination showed considerable changes 
in the internal organs, and cover-glass preparations from heart blood 
brought to light a number of short bacilli somewhat thinner, but other- 
wise similar to the typhoid bacilli which were also found in bouillon 
cultures from the spleen and kidneys grown on agar in an incubator. 
Its growth in cultures is described. Some 24 hours after the death of 
the 2 animals noted a third one was found dead and upon examina- 
tion the same internal appearances were seen, and cnltnres gave the 
same bacillus. Testing the new bacillus upon rabbits, guinea pigs, and 
white rats showed it to be nonpathogenic for these animals. 

In March, 1896, a culture of the bacillus isolated in Mareskovski’s 
experiments was received and experimented with upon the different 
species of Spermophilus, each animal receiving 0.5 cc. of a fresh bouil- 
lon culture. Specimens of Spermophilus tomisendi after 2 weeks were 
still apparently in a healthy condition. Another small Spermophilus 
was then tried and was found dead 24 hours later. The body was 
placed in the cage of the specimens of S. townsendiy and 6 days later 1 
of these was found dead. An examination showed a condition in the 
abdominal organs as described by Mereskovski. Cultures produced 
the bacillus in pure state. The remains of the animal were fed to others, 
but without result Other animals left over from the previous year’s 
experiments were injected with fatal results. 

In conclusion the author thinks the question has more sides than was 
was at first anticipated, but it is thought that a germ may be found that 
may prove pathogenic for at least 1 or 2 species, and ultimately such 
as will be fatal in tbe case of other species. The fact is noted that the 
epidemics to which these animals are known to be more or less subject 
need study by competent bacteriologists 

LsMons in elementary biology. T. J. Parkbk {London : MnomUlnn 4^ Co., lS97y Sd 
ed,, pp, 50S; rov. in Jiaturw, Hund^ekmu, IS (IS97), No. 4Syp. This excellent work . 

bos in this thfrd edition been somewhat enlarg^ so as to treat more fnlly of higher 
animals and plants. 

The effect of great cold on animalonlee, worms, tneeots, and other animals, 
J. Wbib, Jr. (8oisai. Amor., 77 No. 17 ^p. S$8 ). — ^Notes on a number of experi- 

ments with the animals narne^ demonstrating that they may be frosen without 
serious ipjury. 

Bflhot of the season on migratton, H. J. Giddings (/oimi Naty S (7^.97), No. S, pp. 
41y 4lf).--^gTation is attributed to a genwal restlessness except during the breeding 
season. During the present season many speoies did not arrive with their aoous- 
tomed promptness. 
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■EXBOBOLOOT--OIIKATOLOGT. 

Montlily Weather Review (U. 8. Dept, Agr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather Beview, 25 {1897), Moe. 4, pp. 123-188, charta 6; 5, pp. 
189-234, charts 5; 6, pp. 235-283, charts 5).— Besides the usual summaries, 
No. 4 contains articles on The early use of wire in kite flying, by S. B. 
Fergnsson; Cloud measurements at Blue Hill, by H. H. Clayton; The 
mechanics and eqailibrinm of kites (figs. 23), by C. F. Maryiii (see p. 427)’; 
and notes by the editor on seasonal forecasts for Oregon, cloud heights — 
a problem for students (fig. 1), the Franklin kite dub, the kite as used 
by Espy, the kite used in 1822 by Fisher, Archibald on kites, efficiency 
of windmills, the Franklin kite dub and James Swaim, and kites in 
America and Europe. 

No. 5 contains spedal articles on Clothing and temperature, by W. F. B. 
Phillips (see p. 425); The standard system of coordinate axes for mag* 

. netic and meteorological observations and computations, by F. H. 
Bigelow (see p. 426) ; Aurora australis of ApriL20, by M. W. Campbell- 
Hepworth; Wind-barometer table, by E. B. Garriott (see p. 426); and 
notes by the editor on weather telegraphy in England and America, 
Captain Dansey’s kite for stranded vessels, Kerkam’s kites with rocket 
signals, the use of the searchlight in meteorology, waterspouts off Long 
Island, waterspout, cloudburst, or tornado, character of the skylight, 
atmospheric vapor, the meteorological use of the term << local,” water 
measurements for irrigation, melting snow, and river floods, snowfall 
in Colorado, evaporation at Fort Collins, Colorado, hail and a rain gauge 
for its management, ignis fatnus or Jack-o’-lantern, current weather 
and future crops, secular changes in climates and crops, i>eculiar moun- 
tain storms, cirrus clouds on the northwest side of a storm, Mexican cli- < 
matological data, anchor ice, the chinook and the signs of its approach, 
and frost formations. 

No. 6 contains special contributions on Temperature and rainfall at 
Mersivan, Turkey; Whirling alto-stratus (pi. 1), by A. I). McAdie; The 
problem of the kite, by A. D. McAdie; Climate of Alaska, by A. J. 
Henry (see below) ; and notes by the editor on records of foggy and 
cloudy days, homogeneity and uniformity, electrical districts, tornado 
frequency per unit area, thunderstorms at Eustis, Lake County, Florida, 
frequency of thunderstorms, movements of winds and clouds in Minne- 
sota, hourly results from self-registers, recent earthquakes, Mexican 
climatological data, seismographs at meteorological stations, climate 
and crime, climatological data for Jamaica, West Indies, hot winds in 
Missouri, hot winds in Kansas, and a bright meteor. 

Ifleteorology, W. H. Bishop {Delaware 8ta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 163-177).— 
Monthly summaries of observations on temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, and precipitation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and 
a summary of observations on temperature and precipitation during 
the calendar year 1895 are given and the data briefly discussed. 
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The Bummsry fior 1895 is as follows: 


Annual $ummary of meteoroloffUsal ohoenaHono in DeUtware, 
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Report on the relative humidity of eonthem New England 
and other localities, A. J. Hsnbt ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau 
Bui. 19, pp. 23, pis. 4 ). — In view of the quite general belief that a humid 
atmosphere is essential to the successful spinning and weaving of cot- 
ton fabrics the data obtained foom observations on the relative humidity 
at different points in Kew England, the Gulf Ooast, the Piedmont 
Plateau, and northern central New York have been compiled with a 
view to << ascertaining how the natural humidity of certain portions of 
the United States, particularly the South where the extension of the 
art is most pronounced, compares with that of the southern shore of 
New England.” For comparative parirases similar observations at 
different points in England where cotton manufacturing is most suc- 
cessfully conducted are added. 

would appear that thus far iu the development of the cotton manufacturing 
industry little account has been taken of olimatio conditions as affecting the quantity 
or quality of the output. It is also apparent that the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere depends nut only on the absolute quantity of vapor present in the air, 
bnt also on the temperatim^ which determines the )>oint of saturation, and that these 
elements vary both as regards time, and geographic situation.’^ 

Clothing and temperature, W. F. K. Phillips ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau, Monthly Weather Hhvieto, 25 {1897), No. 5, pp. 200,201} 
Doc. 126, pp. 6 ). — To study the influence of meteorological conditions 
upon i>ersonaI comfort and upon the efficiency of clothing, series of 
observations of temimratnre between the coat and vest, the vest and 
linen shirt, the linen shirt and woolen undershirt, the undershirt and 
skin, and under the tongue were made (1) indoors, (2) after foee expo- 
sure out of doors for 10 minutes, (3) after free exposure out of doors for 
20 minutes, and (4) 10 minutes after returning indoors. All observa- 
tions were made in the shade between 1.50 and 2.30 p. m. during the 
period from February 4 to February 16, 1897. 

The results of the different series of observations are tabulated, and 
while no positive conclusions are deemed warranted by the data, atten- 
tion is called to the following points: 

> “The temperatare of the different leyete of clothing wee influenced decidedly by 
the preveiling temperetnre of the immediete snnonndlnge, the former ri^g end 
blling with rises end fells in the letter, bat the degree of change was verieble, end 
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The following table, showing the water supply of the Cache Valley 
and what becomes of it, has been compiled fi^om more than 9,000 stream 
and canal measurements and estimates : 


The water supply of Cooke Valley exclusive of Bear Biver, 


Date. 

Inflow. 

Used for 
irrigation. 

Outflow. 

Average 
monthly 
gain flrom 
seepage. 


Seeond‘feet. 
8,275.8 
3, 006. 0 
2, 537. 6 
2, 107. 6 
1,805.0 
1,501.4 
1, 552. 5 
1, 341. 3 1 

1.244.2 

1. 224. 3 
1,108.2 

Sfcond-feet. 

1, m. 1 

1, 162 9 

1. 159. 1 
1, 136. 0 
1,081.9 

1. 020. 2 

Second-feet, 
2, 659 
2, 029 
1,884 

1, 739 
1,149 
849 

Seeondfeel, 

\ 


i 500,4 



I 



July 10 

1 

July 16 

925.5 

684 

i 181.6 

July 20 

860. 0 

674 

July 25 

755 6 

554 

1 

J Illy 30 

731. 9 

554 

j 

August 5 - 

632.2 
673.4 ! 

557 


AuguHt 10 

1, 036. 9 

562 

j 

Augnst 15 

908.6 

647. 5 

462 

\ 34.0 



997.7 

612. 3 

417 

AiigiiHt 26 

038.4 

470.5 

438 

1 

Angnat 30 

905.2 

442 8 

553 

j 

September 5 .... 

1 813.2 

399.7 

508 

] 

September 10 

938. 0 

352. 7 

588 

\ 61.6 

September 15....... 

864.0 

334.7 

603 




Tables and diagrams give the amount of* water used for irrigation 
purposes and the area irrigated. From these it is estimated that the 
irrigating duty of water in Oac5he Valley during the month of June, 
was 52 acres for each second-foot of water diverted; for July, 07 
acres; for August, 113 acres, and for September, 160 acres; the average 
from June 15 to September 15 being 99^ acres per second-foot.'’ 

The value of a bacteriological examination of water from a 
aanitary point of view, *B. K. Dunham [Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 19 
(1H97)^ No. (S, pp. 591--605 ). — It is stated that a large proportion of the 
bacteria in reservoir water are derived from the air and are strictly 
aerobic, (xelatin cultures made in air and in hydrogen furnish a means 
of determining the number of such organisms present. Examinations 
for Bacillus coli commuuis furnish a means of detecting contamination 
with human feces. For detecting this organism the putrefaction test 
based upon Schardinger’s method ^ is recommended. It is claimed that 
a combination of these two tests gives a method of examination which 
“is better calculated to give a. just estimate of the fitness of a water for 
drinking purposes than the methods in more common use.” This claim 
seems to be borne out by the results of a number of trials of the method 
on water from diflerent sources. 

Alkali in the Rio Grande and Animas Valleys, A. Goss and H. 
H. Griffin [Ne.w Mexico Sta. Bui. 22^ pp. 21-52^ fig. 1). — This bulletin 
discusses the formation, kinds, and composition of alkali, surface accu- 
mulation of alkali, injurious effects of alkali, and remedies. Analyses 
are given of 3 samples of alkali from the Rio Grande Valley and one 

1 Centbl. Bakt. u. Far., 16 (1894), p. 833. 
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from the Animas YaHey, and acoonuts are given of experiments with 
the white sands” (g3n[>8nm) as a corrective of the alkali. 

^^The white sands are a very remarkable deposit of practically pure gypsum in a 
ft aa ly graanlar form, lying about 30 miles to the northeast of the Organ Mouatains. 
This gypsum, being teely divided, drifts before the wind like sand and is piled up 
in hillocks, often 20 or 30 feet It covers a section of country probably 20 by 30 

miles in extent. These hillocks of snowy wkiteness are visible for miles and present 
a very striking appearance. The fact that a large nomber of different plants arc 
found growing right in this deposit is perhaps as good evidence os could be seenred 
of its noninjurious effect on plants.” 

The experiments with gypsum in the Kio Grande Valley were made 
on twentieth-acre plats, but only negative results were obtained. The 
alkali in this region is of the white class and is, therefore, not benefited 
by the application of gj^psum. 

Experiments with Animas Valley alkali soil were made in pots. The 
alkali of this soil is what is known as black alkali and" the application 
of gypsum was very beneficial. The alkali siKits of the Animas Valley 
are known as chico soils because the chico plant (Sarcobatm vermicu- 
lotus) and saltbush appear to be the only kind of vegetation that will 
grow on them. Analyses of the chico plant and the Australian salt- 
bush are given. In the first the percentage of ash was 13.12, while in 
the saltbush it was 27.09. In each case the ash contained large quanti- 
ties of sodium salts, which are the principal constituents of black alkali. 

* One of tbe most serious dangers from alkali iu the Animas Valley is the swamp* 
ing of low-lying sections by seepage from leak> ditebes. The irrigating canals for 
tbe valley aie taken out of the river and carried along the line of tlio foothills, 
sometimes at consideiable elevation above tbe land. The foothills are composed of 
loose drilt material in which it is next to impossible to make canals which will not 
leak badly. Nearly all the land of the valley, in fact, is very open and porous, beiug 
sandy in charactei. 

^‘As a result of these eonditions, the alkali is being washed out of the higher land 
and carried to the lo^^ er ing land where, when the water table comes near enough 
to the surface for the wat(T to he raised b\ capillary attraction, the alkali is brought 
to the surface and deposited there. Numbers of formerly productive fields are 
alrt'ady beiug ruined iu this wa;y , and in our opinion the trouble will grow worse 
rather than better.” 

An analysis of the Animas River water is reported, which shows that 
the percentage of soluble salts in this water is very low, and it may 
therefore be safely used for irrigation purposes. 

The physical effects of various salts and fertUizer ingredients 
upon the soil as modifying the factors which control its supply 
of moisture, J. L. Beeson {Jour, Amer, Chem. Soc,^ 19 {1897), Vb. ^ 
pp. C)20-()49, figs. 3 ), — Acting upon the suggestions of Whitney * and 
Hilgard^, the author has attempted to determine which salts affect the 
physical properties of soils to the greatest extent, which build up and 
which break down soil aggregates, with a view to establishing the fac 
tors which control their water supply. Descriptions are given of 2 


Maryland Sta. Bui. 21 (£. S. R., 5, p. 132). 
Agr. Sci., 6 (1892), pp. 321,666, 
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forms of appuatas dovised by author to detmTinine the sate- off 
absorption, maximum and minimum water-holding capacity, peroolsr 
tion, and capillary rise of water in soils. One form of apparatus (with 
which the results here reported were obtained) has already been 
described in the Becord (E. S. B., 7, p. 569). The improved apparatus 
described consists of 2 soil tubes, with ground end held together by a 
wide rubber band. Each of these tubes is of 2 sq. in. cross section and 
holds exactly 100 cc. The lower tube is provided with a perforated 
removable bottom. To prevent suction a small side tube enters the soil 
tube just below the perforated bottom. The burette arrangement for 
supplying and measuring the water is substantially as in the earli^ 
apparatus. 

The experiments reported were made with dark alluvial soil ftom 
the Mississippi Biver bottoms, which contained .‘{1.99 per cent of clay 
and 43.73 per cent of line silt. The soil was dried and pulverized 
before use. • 

The rate of saturation was determined as follows : 

Fifty grams of soil was placed iu tbe soil tube and the bnrette raised so as to 
bring the water iu contact with the soil. It was allowed to remain there for one 
minute, then the buictte was lowered for one minnto and tbe amount absorbed read 
off. This process was repeated each miiiiite until tbe absorption became very slow, 
when tbe water was allowed to stay in contact with tbe soil for a longer period. 
Then tbe burette was lowered and left down nntil the reading was constant.” 

In the first experiments the soil was used alone or mixed with 0.6 per 
cent of potash as muriate of potash or nitrate of potash. In all cases 
the rate of absorption was rapid at first but gradually decreased as 
saturation was approached. The stratum of capillary moisture rapidly 
rose to the top of the soil and was slowly followed by one of saturation. 
These movements, as well as the rate of absorption, were decidedly 
decreased by the potash salts added. The time of complete saturation 
was further noted on samples of soil to which had been added 0.5 per 
cent K 2 O as sulphate, chlorid, nitrate, phosphate (KqPO^), neutral and 
acid carbonate, and hydroxid; 0.75 per cent of CaO as caustic lime, 
sulphate, nitrate, chlorid, phosphate (OaH 4 (PO,) 2 +Can PO4) and car- 
bonate; 0.5 per cent of MgO as caustic magnesia, sulphate, nitrate, 
chlorid, and carbonate; and 0.1 and 0.5 per cent of Ka^O as acid car- 
bonate, chlorid, and sulphate; 0.1 per cent of nitrogen as ammonium 
sulphate, chlorid, and nitrate, and nitrate of soda; 0.001 jier cent of 
nitrogen as nitrate of soda; 1, 3, and 0 molecules of CaO+1 molecule 
of nitrate of soda, and 1 molecule of sodium sulphate+l molecule of 
calcium sulphate. 

Almost every salt had some effect on the rate of absorption. Most 
of them decreased it, in some cases to an enormous extent. The lime 
salts, however, with the exception of the phosphates and carbonates, 
increased it to a slight extent. The alkaline salts of potash (with the 
exception of carbonate), ammonium, and sodium in the order named 
had the most marked effect in decieasiiig the rate of absorption. In 
quantities usually applied in practice, however, this effect would be 
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insigniflCMit ctxoept In the ease of sodinm niiarate 'which, applied at the 
rate of 0.00L per orat, decreased the rate of absorption 30 per cent. 
Moreover, in fertilizers as ordinarily applied it is probable that tiie salts 
which increased the rate of absorption would neutralize the effect of 
those which decrease it. The author is of the opinion that variations 
in the surface tension of the soil water due to different salts “ are too 
hmall to affect* very appreciably the soil’s supply of moisture.” The 
arrangement of soil particles under different conditions and the factors 
which affect it are discussed at some length. 

The water-holding eapaoiig of the soil under the different conditions 
was tested, but the differences observed were so small and irregular 
that the results are not reported. 

The percolation of water through the soil was determined on untreated 
soil and that which had received 0.5 per cent of muriate and nitrate of 
potash, 0.75 per cent of lime (OaO) and 0.1 per centnf sodinm carbon- 
ate. *^0 method used was as follows: 

grams of soil was placed in the soil tabo (of inches in diameter) sata> 
rated TFith water, and a head of 1 in. of water added on top of the soil, so gently that 
the water was not mnddied, and the time reqnited for 5 cc. to pass through was 
noted. The next day 1 in. head of water was added again and the rate of percola- 
tion noted, and so on until the rate became nearly constant.” 

The results show that in untreated soil the rate of percolation 
decreased gradually until it reached 9.6 cc. per hour on the fifth day. 
In the soil to which 0.5 per cent of potassium chlorid and potassium 
nitrate were added the rate of percolation was reduced at first to one 
twenty-fifth and one- thirtieth, finally to one twenty-fifth and one ninety- 
sixth, respectively, of that through the soil alone. In the soil to which 
lime was added the rate was more than doubled. *‘In the case of the 
potassium salts the imrcolations slightly increased for a time and then 
decreased until it was practically nil, when the observations ceased.” 

Percolation through the soil to which lime had been added increased 
for a time and then decreased until it became constant at 20.4 cc. per 
hour. The indications were that these changes in the rate of percola- 
tion were due to a change in the size of the soil aggregates. Salts 
which showed the most marked effect in reducing the rate of percola- 
tion api^eared to puddle the soil. 

The effect of allowing water to remain longer than one hour in con- 
tact with soil before the rate of percolation was determined was tested 
on untreated soil and on soil to which had been added in addition to 
the kinds and amounts of the salts noted above 0.3 per cent of nitroghn 
as ammonium nitrate; lime (OaO) plus 1 per cent of nitrogen as nitrate 
of soda; 0.1 per cent of Na>0 as chlorid plus 0.1 per cent of acid car- 
bonate of sodium; sodium carbonate plus calcium sulphate; and 1 
molecule of sodinm carbonate plus 2 molecules of calcium sulphate. 

“All the potMainm salts used redaeed the rate of pereolation, the nitrate and 
ehlorid having the greatest effhots; the nitrate, chlorid, sulphate, and oalcinm 
hydioxid inoreased the rate of pereolation, the other lime ults having little effect; 
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the magneBinm salts had little effect, except the nitrate, which increased the per* 
eolation; the ammonium salts used decreased the rate of percolation much more 
than the potassium salts; the sodium carbonate and chlorid, and especially the 
nitrate, had a remarkable effect in reducing the rate of percolation. One* tenth per 
cent of soda as sodium chlorid reduced the rate of percolation tp one* tenth, and 0.1 
per cent of nitrogen as sodium nitrate reduced it to one-twentieth of the rate through 
the soil alone. . . . 

It is believed that the quantities of these salts which it is practical to add tq 
the soil would be sufficient to make a great difference in the escape of the water of 
the soil by percolation, and therefore in the amount of water which a soil so treated 
can maintain for the growth of a crop. 

The soil in which there was a great reduction in the rate of percolation, due to 
the presence of certain salts, in each case had the appearance of being puddled, 
which it undoubtedly was. Slaked lime liad the greatest effect in increasing the 
rate of percolation, which agrees with the common experience of the farmer that 
lime makes the soil more open and porous. Molecular quantities of lime a<lded to 
the soil to which sodium nitrate (0.1 per cent nitrogim) had been added did not 
restore its permeability, nor did 3 tim<‘s the molecular quantity do so. Nine times 
the quantity increased the permeability to about one-third more than tlfut of the 
soil alone. . . 

''After determining the rate of percolation in a sample it was allowed to freeze in 
the soil tube, and after thawing the vacant space all around between the soil and 
the soil tube was filled in with melted paraffin. The rate of percolation was then 
determined and was found to be a little more than double that of the soil below 
freezing. After this experiment enough sodium carbonate was added* to the water 
remaining on top of the soil to give 0..5 per cent sodium oxid, and the next day the 
rate of percolation was determined and was found to be rednc(‘d to the <*xtremely 
low figure of 0.2 cc. per hour.^' 

These results are briefly discussed in their bearing ui)on alkali soils, 
and the following quick method of determining the amount of gypsum 
necessary to correct the ])uddled condition of alkali soils is suggested: 

'‘Determine the rate of capillary rise, rate of saturation, rate of ]>crcolation, rate 
of evaporation, etc., in those semialkali soils which are yielding the best crops, 
then by adding constantly increasing quantities of the gypsum to samples of soil 
from the alkali speds to he treated the quantity required to bring the soil back to 
the standard may be determined to a close approximation. In this way th(‘ needs 
of the soil would be indicated without waiting for a year of experiinentation with 
a crop.^' 

^‘The rate of evaporation was determined by iilacing 25 grams of the 
sample of soil to which the various salts had been a(lded in flat dishes 
of equal size, to each of which enough water was added to saturate the 
soil, when they were weighed, set a.side for evaporation to take place, 
and weighed each day. The dishes were shallow and the soil was 
about three-fourths of an inch dee]).^^ In these experiments untreated 
soil and soil treated with 0.5 per cent of KgO and MgO and 0.75 of 
CaO in different forms were used. 

"Potassium nitrate and potassium chlorid exerted the greatest influence in 
retarding both the rate of evaporation and the rate of capillary rise iu the soil, and 
magnesium oxid and magnesium carbonate increased these two factors most. As a 
rule those compounds which affect evaporation most affect the rate of capillary rise, 
and in the same direction. The calcium superphosphates and the potassium carbon- 
ates are exceptions to this general rula The hygroscopic nature of some salts 
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would have eome effect in retaining moiature per and independent of anjr modifl*- 
oation of the arrangement or of the size of the soil particles or of the surface tension 
of the soil water. The results, however, show no changes which are proportional 
to the hygroscopicity of the salts used. In the untreated soil the capillary rise 
reaohe<l its limit at 50 in. in 110 days, in the soil plus gypsum 51 in. in 68 days, the 
soil plus calcium carbonate 50 in. in 72 days, soil plus calcium superphosphates 51 in. 
in 105 days, soil plus magneHiuiu oxid 47 in. in 80 days, and soil plus magnesium 
carbonate 47 in. in 70 days. The soil column containing potassium sulphate was still 
rising when it reached the end of the tube at 60 iii. in 140 days. This is an increase 
of 5 in. in height over that in the untreated soil. It is most probable that those salts, 
such as potassium chlorid and potassium nitrate, which reduced the rate of rise more 
than potassium nitrate, would also have increased the height of lift more than did 
the potassium sulphate. It seems to he a general rule, then, that those salts which, 
when added to a soil, reduce the rate of rise of capillary moisture increase the height 
of lift; and conversely that those salts which increase the rate of rise decrease the 
height of lift. These variations in rate and height of capillary lift and in rate of 
evaporation do not correspond to the changes in the surface tension of water caused 
by these salts, as was found to be true in the study of the rat4t of saturation and 
peroolatfbn.^^ 

The author considers it desirable, in order to save time, to develop 
an empirical formula for calculating the height of lift, and states his 
intention to attempt to work out such a formula. 

The results of the above experiments show in general that most of 
the salts in the aiiioimts usually applied in agricultural practice would 
have little effect upon the soil supply of moisture. Carbonate, chlorid, 
and nitrate of soda, however, may be utilized with decided effect as a 
means of increasing the soiFs capacity for storing up and retaining 
moisture. 

It is believed that by means of the method of studying the physical 
properties of soils here described positive information concerning the 
moisture needs of a soil and the kind of crop best adapted to it maybe 
obtained without the necessity of waiting a year for the results of field 
experimentation. It is suggested that the stations might profitably 
study the subject of fertilizing soils with reference not only to their 
needs of i)laiit food, but also to their moisture requirements. 

Water purification, T. B. C a rPentr it Med, Atin,f 1S97, No, S-A^pp, 141--161), 

Methods for preventing the poUution of water, E. K. Dunham (Albany Med. 

Ann,, 1807 y No,S^, pp, 182-187), 

Common causes of the contamination of drinking water, T. M. Chebsbman 
{Albany Med. Ann,, 1897, No. S-4, pp. 115-181). 

On the movement of water in the soil, D. Kitao (College Agr. Tokyo, Bui., rol. 
S, No, l,p. 113), — The inatbeiiiatioal features especially of this subject are elaborately 
worked out. 

On the surface temperature of the soil, H. db Variony (Jour, Soo, Agr. Brabant- 
Hainaut, 1897, No. 24), 

On the dialysis of alkaline humates, J. Dumont (Jour. Soo, Agr.Brahani-Eainaut, 

1897, No. 28). 

Investigations on the changes in volume of different kinds of soil, E. Wollny 
(Forsoh. Geb.agi. Phya., 80(1897), No. 1, pp. 1-52, Jig. i).— This article discusses at 
length the results of experiments on the infinenoe of tillage and wetting and drying 
on the volume of soils of different chemical and physical character. 
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Reolaiming barren lands (Fore»t Leavm, 6 {1897)^ No, S, pp, An aoooant 

is given of the attempt made to reolaim the barren lands near Provinoetown, 
Massachusetts. 

The deforestation of mountains as related to the fertility of the soil, P. Casabi 
(Jour, Hyg,, 22 ( 1897 )y No, 1086^ p, SSS) .-—A memoir presented to the Sooi6t<5 Agraire do 
Bologne, April 25, 1^. 

FEKTILIZEBS. 

EzparimentB on the fertUixing action of the phosphoric acid of 
bone meal, J. Kuhn (Fuhling^s landw. Ztg,^ 46 [1897)^ No, 16^ pp, 471-^ 
482 ), — Comparative tests of superphosphate (total phosphoric acid 16,^ 
per cent, soluble 14.03 per cent), Thomas slag (phosphoric acid 20.07 per 
cent), and ‘‘degelatinized” bone (phosphoric acid 29.45 per cent, nitro- 
gen 1.22 per cent), and steamed bone (phosphoric acid 21.99 per cent, 
nitrogen 4.85 per cent), on summer rye grown in zinc boxes filled with 
poor sandy soil are reported. These boxes were 20 cm. square and 25 
cm. deep and were provided with suitable devices for securing proper 
aeration and watering. The amount of watdr added at any one time 
never exceeded 70 per cent of the water-holding capacity of the soil. 
The results are summarized in the following table: 


Comparison of different forms of phosphorto add for summer rye. 


1 

The fertilizing.* 

1 Air-<lry cro] 

P- 

Crop increase, taking the 
plat receiving no phoe- 
phoric acid as 100. 


Grain. 

Straw 
and chaff. 

Total 

crop. 

Grain. 

1 Straw 
and chaff. 

1 Total 

1 croj). 


Gtams. 

1 Orams. 

Oramt. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

1 

1 Grams. 

Without phosphoric acid 

44.52 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

8.64 

1 22.43 

31.07 

100 

100 

100 

simerphosphatc 

89.06 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

9.94 

' 25. 31 

35. 25 

115 

113 

1 118 

Buperpliosphate 

89.06 lbs. phosplioric acid per acre in form of 

12.50 

30.09 

42.59 

145 

134 

187 

Thomas slag 

178.13 lbs phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

13.94 

38.72 

47.66 

161 

150 

158 

Thomas slag 

89.06 lbs. phosphoric acid iK*r acre in form of de- 

gelatinized bone meal 

44 63 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

15.46 

38.62 

54.08 

179 

172 ! 

174 

14.21 { 

36.05 

50.26 

164 

161 

162 

steamed bone 

89.06 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

12.60 

33.58 

46.08 

145 

150 

148 

steamed bone 

178.13 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 

steamed bone 

856.27 lbs. phosphoric acid i»er acre in form of 

steamed Done 

89.06 lbs. phosphoric acid per acre in form of 
steamed none meal, deeply applied 

13.67 

32.80 

46.47 

158 

146 

150 

15.18 

85.41 

50.59 

176 

168 

j 

168 

16.20 

35.79 

51. 08 

177 

160 

164 

13.31 

1 ! 

31.28 

1 

44.50 

1 



139 

144 


' On all plats nitrogen was applied in the form of snlpbate of ammonia at the rate of 71.25 Iba. per 
acre, allowance being made for the nitrogen of lione according to Wagner’s figures ; potash in the form 
of kainit, 89 lbs. per acre ; and lime in the form of imwderod chalk about 810 lbs. per acre. 


The resnlts show in general that the Thomas slag and bone meal 
irere about equally -effective and gave better results than the super- 
phosphate. The degelatinized bone meal was apparently as effective 
as the other kind used. The depth at which the steamed bone was 
applied did not appreciably affect the results, but it is explained that 
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this itu^ b« dtte to the flact Unt hi the soil naeA^he at^aitton woe recy 
good and the meal decomposed with snffieient rapidity to supply the 
demands of the crop. On heavier or wettm soils the results might be 
quite different. 

The author states that if these results are confirmed by farther 
experiments an extended field for the profitable use of one of the cheap- 
est sources of phosphoric acid, degelatinized bone meal, will be opened 
up; for it appeus to be as effective as the best forms of phosphoric 
acid on sandy soils and may largely r^laoe Thomas slag on such soils. 

Composition of ashes of diUbraitt woods, A. E. Shvtti.bwobth 
{Ontario Agl. College Bpt. 1896, pp. 24-26). — Analyses of ashes of the 
woods of various hees and small fruits made in the laboratory of the 
college daring the year are reported as follows : 

Analytes of the ashes of the wood of Canadian trees and^all fruits. 


Yarietios. 


Blackberry, canes 

Strawberry, whole plant 

Gooseberry, bxancbes 

Kaspberrx , canes 

Grape, wiiole plant 

Mapio, hard, trunk of large 

tree 

Maple, soft, tnuikoflargetree 
Ash, black, trunk of largo tree 
Hemlock, trunk of large tree. 

Pine, trnnk of large tree 

Cedar, trunk of large tree — 
Jroiiwood, trunk oflarge tree. 

Oak, trunk of large tree 

Birch, trunk of large tree 

Elm, trunk of large tree 

Beech, trunk of large tree 

Spruce, en tire snialftree 

Willow, trunk ot large tree . 

Apide, entire tree 

Ash, white, trunk oflarge tree 
Balsam, trnnk of large tree . 
Basswood, trunk oflarge tree 
Poplar, trunk ot large tree. . . 


PotSB' 

slum 

oxid. 

Sodium 

oxid. 

Phoa* 

phorio 

acid. 

Calcium 

oxid. 

Mag- 

nesium 

oxid. 

Iron oxid. 

Sul- 

phurio 

aeid. 

Per cent. 

Per sent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

PereefU. 

10.34 


7.28 

35. 14 



1.24 

15.90 


9.17 

17.44 



4.58 

13. 07 

0.49 

8.99 

20.64 

2.81 

i.08 

2.01 

7 90 

.81 

6.54 

23.03 

8.54 

1.10 

2.60 

s.ia 


8.88 

28.74 



1.89 

9. 31 


2.03 

45.24 

’ 


1.M 

9.52 


1.20 

41.07 

5.88 

.12 

1.39 
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The ratioual use of fertilisers as shown by agricultural charts, J. Coquiluon 
(Emploi rationellc drs engrais nWle par Us caries agronomiques d Vnsage dee agrieul- 
teurs, des instituteurs dtarg^e de V interpretation dc oes caries, Dijon: Eeyy 18S7y pp, 71), 
Recent observations on the use of potash fertUiaers, A. Damseaux {Agr, 

EationelUy 1897 y No, 9), 

The value of manure from animals fed on linseed meal, H. Snybbr (Minnesota 
Sta, Hpt, 1896y pp, 88, 84 ), — Reprinted from Bulletin 47 of the station (£. 8. K., 8, 
p.575). 

The rational management of barnyard mannre, J. H. Vogel (JHe rationelle 
Behandlung des Stallmistes, Dresden: G, Soh&nfeld, 1897, pp, 80), 

Phosphatio fertilisers, G. Smbts (Los ongraie phosphaUs, De phosphaaUmesien. 
Maaseyck: Fanderdonok-Robyns, 1896, pp, 84), 

Precipitated phoephates, A. Pbtbrmakh (Jour, 8oo, Ayr, BrahanUHainani, 1897, 
No. 88), 

On the action of phoigihorio aoid as a IbrtiliBer, A. Rossrl (Mitt, naturf, GeseU, 
Bom, 1896, p, 18). 
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On an important ohaanratloa oonoeming ignited Thomaa phoapliate, M« 

ScHMOEGER {Landw. Fers. Siat, 48 (1897), No» 6, pp» 4IS--4I8), ^Thomw phosphate 
ignited with silica increased in citrate solubility ; by simple beating of the phosphate 
the citrate solubility was in some eases increased, in others decreased. 

Onground bone, Tancr^ (Landw, WoohenbL SohleBimg^HolaiMn, 47 (18g7), No. 37, 
p. 625). 

Nitrate of aoda va. sulphate of ammonia, J. J. Willih (Oard. Ckron., S. aer., 22 
(1897), No. 552, pp. 46, 47). 

Poisoning of plants by nitrate of soda, P. Schmidt (Landw. Centbl. Poaen,25 
(1897), Noa. 28, p. 173; 29, pp. 178, Recommendations to German farmers 

regarding the purchase of nitrate of soda based on the work of Sjollemaand others. 

Nitrogen manuring with special reference to the more important nitrogenous 
fertilizers of commerce (sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda), O. RritmAir 
(Ueber Stiolcatoff^Dungung ; mit beaonderer BerUolcaichtigung der wiohtigaten Stickatoff- 
Danger des ffandela (aohwefelaaurea Ammoniak und Chiliaalpeter). Vienna : Wilhelm 
FHck, 1897, pp. 24). 

Analyses of fertilizers, 0. A. Goessmank (Maaaachuaeita Hatch Sta. Bui. 48, pp. 
24 ). — Tabulated analyses of 177 samples of fertilizing materials, including ashes, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of jiotash, kainit, bone, tankage, mineral phosphate, 
cotton seed meal, tobacco refuse, muck and soil, guano, and mixed fertilizer. The 
variation in composition of ashes is discussed and comments are made on the fertiliz- 
ing value of some of the other fertilizing materials analyzed. 

Phosphate manuring with special reference to the more important phos- 
phatio fertilizers of commerce (superphosphates and Thomas slag), O. Kbit- 
MAIR (Ueber Phoaphoradure-Dunger mit beaondet'er BerUckaichtigung dtr xciehiigaien 
Phoaphoraaure-Dunger dea Handela (Superphoaphat und Thomaaachlaoke). ftenna: Wil- 
helm Frick, 1897, pp. 24). 

Box experiments with phosphates, L. H. Merrill (Maine Sta. Bui. 34, pp. 8, 
fig. 1, dgm. i).— This is a brief popular summary of results of experiments given in 
detail in the Annual Report of the station for 1895, p. 10 (E. S. K., 8, p. 757). 

Experiments on the action of the phosphoric acid and nitrogen of peat and 
excreta mixture and poudrette, M. Maercker (Mitt. deut. landw. Qeaell., 12 (1897), 
No. 16. p. 203). 

Experiments with samples of poudrette which had been treated with dif- 
ferent amounts of sulphuric acid, M. Maercker (Mitt. dent, landw. Geaell., 12 
(1897), No. 14, p. 194 ). — ^Nitrogcn of poudrette treated with sulphuric .acid was more 
effective than that of poudrett<^ not so treated. Doubling th<* amount of sulphuric 
acid produced no perceptible increase in the availability of the nitrogen. 

Fertilizer inspection, C. D. Woods (Maine Sta. Bui. 33, pp. 76*).— This bulletin 
gives the text of the State fertilizer law, a schedule of trade values of fertilizing 
ingredients for 1896, with notes on valuation and tabulated analyses of 105 samples 
of fertilizing materials. 

Citrate solubility of Thomas slag, IT. Dubbers (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 66, 
p. C.54).— Quotes Petermaun in Bui. Sta. Agron. G<*mbloux, 1897, No. 61, in op)msi- 
tion to the selling of this fertilizer on the basis of citrate solubility instead of on 
the basis of total phosphoric acid and **fine meal.^^ 

Citrate solubility of Thomas slag, Ullmann (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 70, 

p. 700). 


FIELD CHOPS. 

Mannrial conditions affecting the malting quality of BngMah 
barleyi J. M. H. Mukbo and E. S. Beaven {Jour. Roy. Ayr. Soo. Eng- 
Imd, 8 {1897), 29, 65-114, figs. 9 ). — The article compares barley 

and wheat coltore in England, describes desirable qualities of barley 



for malting purposes^ and conmdara the effiBots of manures on these 
qualities* 

The 2 subspecies^ Hordeum distiehum and JS. hexasUchum^ are 
described, and the countries from which they are imported by English 
brewers lind maltsters are mentioned. It is stated that the importation 
of vaiieties of H. distichum depends mainly on its price and the supply 
of good barley of this kind grown in England, but that aside from these 
factors varieties of H. hexastichum are used because they contain 

about 10 per cent more of insoluble matter, husk, etc., than Cheva> 
Her barley malt and can be much more close-crushed and yet give good 
^drainage’ in the mash tun,’’ and that is generally modified in the 
malting process in a somewhat different manner from English barley 
and yields an extract which, though less in quantity, is in some imjmr- 
tant respects and for some descriptions of brewing better in quality 
than we get by the lower qualities of EngUsh two-rowed barley in most 
seasons.” 

A number of opinions of scientists and practical agriculturists as to 
the effects of manures on the quality of malting barley are given, and 
the requirements of the maltster in respect of such qualities in barley 
as are likely to be affected by cultural conditions are considered. A 
few propositions bearing on the question of ‘‘quality” in barley are 
laid down as follows : “ First, it is the endosperm and mainly the starch 
of the endosperm which is the source of the brewer’s raw material. 
Secjondly, the grain which has the largest proportion of endosperm to 
embryo will, other things being equal, yield as malt the most extract 
to the brewer. This is usually the largest-bodied grain, that is to say, 
a sample of barley of which 1,000 individual corns weigh 50 gm. will 
have a higher proportion of endosperm to embryo and therefore a 
higher starch percentage than a sample of which 1,000 corns weigh 
only 50 gm. Size of corn, then, mainly determines the quantity of 
brewer’s material yielded by a given bulk of barley. Thirdly, the mod- 
ification desired by the maltster is the same as the first stage of that 
modification which in the ordinary course of nature the seed would* go 
through in germinating, and it is very largely the degree of amenabil 
ity of the endosperm to modification during malting that differentiates 
good from bad malting barley. Amenability to modification depends 
very much on the state of maturation of the grain.” 

The maltsters work is described as converting starch into a suitable 
condition for the brewer’s use, and to sufficiently conserve and produce 
the soluble ferments, such as the diastase and others necessary in the 
brewing process. Attention is called to the fact that the object of the 
maltster is simply to break down the cell walls of the endosperm and 
thus to liberate the starch granules, and although some sugars are 
formed in the malting stage the process is carried on only to set the 
starch free, converting as little as imssible into sugar. The process is 
starch liberation and not starch conversion as is commonly but erro' 
i^eously supposed. “A grain in which the cell walls inclosing the starch 
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bres(k down oasily and qttickly ils fiiaid to be free working and a grain 
of which the reverse is the case is said to be stiff working,’’ atid this 
condition is found to depend upon the ^‘maturation” of the grain. A 
rather low temperature which lengthens the ripening perio<^ and cer- 
tain atmospheric conditions between cutting and harvesting which 
increase the mellowness of the grain, are considered preferable. 

Tests of good “maturation” by means of an instrument known as 
Pohl’s “Kornprtifer” are described. With this instrument the grains 
are cut transversely and the fractured surfaces left exposed upon with- 
drawal of the knife. By magnifying these surfaces the degree of “ matu- 
ration” is ascertained. The hard or “steely” grain seems to show the 
cell walls inclo.sing the starch granules while in grains ripened under more 
favorable circumstances a mealy homogenous surface is presented which 
is believed to indicate that the starch-containing cells have been rup- 
tured. “The matter of importance is that this difference corresponds 
with the difference in the capacity of the endosperm to modification in 
malting.” Tlje ways in which over-ripening, over-exposure in bad 
weather, drought, and close thrashing may reduce the malting value 
of barley are explained, but the opinion is expressed, however, that 
recently the most serious defect of English barley has been deficient 
maturation. 

(Concerning the chemical composition it is stated that “in addition 
to starch, and a small quantity of ready formed sugars, barley con- 
tains other carbohydrates, probably intermediate between sugar and 
starch. . . . The proportion of nitrogenous matter to starch varies in 
barley with different conditions somewhat differently from what it does 
in wheat, but there is a general tendency in the same direction, and 
the mellower barleys are usually the less nitrogenous ones.” 

The article gives a detailed consideration of the experiments per- 
formed at Kothamsted to ascertain the effect of different manurial con- 
ditions on the malting quality of barley. The treatment of each field 
an^ tlie results are described, and the records relating to the quality of 
the produce are given. From the evidence it is concluded that potash 
salts are only likely to affect the quality of the grain where the soil has 
been previously exhausted of potash. Regarding the influence of 
phosphoric acid it is quoted from Sir Henry Gilbert that phosphatic 
manures on Rothamsted soils almost invariably have a favorable influ- 
ence on the malting quality of the grain. The authors believe that 
results from the Rothamsted plats show that different manurial condi- 
tions affect the malting quality of barley in as much as they affect the 
“maturation” of the grain, and that when they increase the crop the 
improvement in “maturation,” or the reverse, is much affected by 
atmospheric conditions. 

Another set of experiments for this purpose was conducted on the 
Warminster plats. The results obtained in the experiments at both 
^l^laces and the value of the malt from grain grown on the variotis 
plats are given in tabular form for comparison. In the Rothamsted 
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exp«itoentiB tb« diMtiitio vaJne WM liigbest ift titu> ba^^ey ficom tb« bflf^ 
jjBu^ toatinre plat and in the malt obtained firom it. It baa been shown 
that diastase is present where the starch is in the least fsiTorable eon- 
dition for modidoation, and as the grain from the barnyard manure pilat 
was leasf matured the reason for the high disastatic value is believed to 
be explained. A better range of results was obtained from the Warmin- 
ster than from the Bothamsted plats, which is attributed to the char- 
acter of the soil. The low quality of the barley from a certain plat and 
of the corresponding malt is a^bnted to the lodgment of the crop, 
which was indirectly the result of maimrial conditions. 

The authors conclude that all of the investigatious undertaken have 
led to the confirmation of the statement that “conditions affecting 
malting quality are bad or good just in projmrtion as they affect 
maturation.” 

Methods of cnzing clover and alfislfB, M. Masboeisb {Braun- 
schtreig. landw. Zig., 45 {1S97), Ko. 5i, pp. 151, 152 ). — The author com- 
pares the methods of curing clover and alfalfa in the field and on the 
drying rack. The racks are described and explanations of how to use 
them are given. The advantages of curing on the rack during wet 
weather are pointed out. 

One half of a field of 4^ hectares of alfalfa was cured in the field and 
the other half on racks. Three cuttings were made during the season. 
The rack method of drying produced 1,644 kg. more hay per hectare 
than the other method of curing. Calculations based on analyses 
show that the rack-dried hay contained 128 kg. crude protein, 629 kg. 
nitrogen-free extract, and 1,183 kg. of dry matter more than hay cured 
in the shock on the field. Field curing is considered detrimental to 
the following growth, as the shocks necessarily retard growth on the 
ground occupied by them. 

The author concludes that the increase in yield warrants the practice 
of rack drying, although somewhat more expensive. 

Rasnlts of experiments with con, cotton, forage crops, and 
tobacco, D. N. Babbow {Louisiana Stas. Bui. 47, 2. ser., pp. 104-124 ). — 
A comparison of 20 varieties of corn was made in connection with fer- 
tilizer tests. Farmers Pride produced the largest crop, 35.3 bu. per 
acre, followed by Creole with 33.4 bn., and Mosby ProMc, Madison 
and Champion White with 32.1 bu. each. The yields are considered 
small but comparative. The results are tabulated. 

Drought interfered with the fertilizer tests with com, cotton, and sugar 
cane and conclusive results were not obtained but the results are given. 

Alfalfa and crimson clover grown on bayou bottom land were 
destroyed by the floods, while Italian rye grass, orchard grass, and 
red top were iqjured by the dry weather. Red clover, rescue grass, 
and Texas blue grass are reported as making good growth. Rescue 
grass and Texas blue grass are considmed very desirable for winter 
pasturage. 
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Variety tests and fertilizer experiments with tobacco are tabulated 
and notes on curing and fernientation are given. The result of variety 
tests of cotton and forage plants are givm in taMes. ^ 

FxperimentB with varieties of grain, 0. A. Zavitz (Ontario Agr. 
Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1896^ pp. 122-149). — During the past 8 years 
all varieties obtainable in Canada and many leading sorts obtained from 
Egypt, Japan, the United States, and the principal countries of Euroi)e 
were tested. 

Forty-four selected varieties of barley were sown in 1896. Vermont, 
Champion, and Jarman Selected Beardless yielded the heaviest grain. 
Mandscheuri (seed obtained from Eussia) yielded on an average for 7 
years 66.3 bii. per acre. The varieties which gave the greatest length 
of straw were Kinnakolla (39 in.), New Zealand Chevalier (36 in.), and 
the Mandscheuri (35J in.). Success, Four Eowed, Northwestern, and 
Manitoba Six-rowed matured first, the Mandscheuri and Oderbrucker 
being about 3 days later. Among the hulless varieties Guy Mayle and 
Smooth Hulless yielded the best average for 4 years, 47.23 and 43.94 
bu. per acre, respectively. On a number of idats barley was sown 
broadcast and in drills on different dates. Broadcasting on April 22 
produced the best yield and, taking the average of the whole experi- 
ment, drilling produced 3.6 bu. per acre more than broadcasting. 

Among 46 new domestic and foreign varieties of peas, White Wonder, 
Early Briton, and Field were the most productive. White Wonder, 
imported from New Zealand, is very promising. Egyptian or Brazilian 
Coffee pea and Crass pea were completely free from injury by the weevil. 

Bart Tremenia and Herison Bearded stand first in productiveness 
among 48 varieties of spring wheat. Drilling and broadcasting on 
April 18 and 22 and May 1, 9, 18, and 25 resulted in a larger yield and 
heavier grain from the drilled iilat sown on April 18. 

A test of 95 varieties of oats showed Joanette, a French variety, 
and Siberian, a variety obtained from Eussia, the most promising. The 
average height of the former was about 40 in., while that of the latter 
was about 50 in. Drilling gave better results than broadcasting, and 
April 26 was found to be the best date for sowing. 

For 4 years oats, wheat, barley, and peas were grown separately and 
in various combinations for the i)roductiou of grain and straw. In 10 
cases out of 11 the grain grown in mixtures gave larger yields than the 
same kinds grown separately. Mixtures of peas and oats, and ]>eas, 
wheat and oats gave the largest yield of straw in the average of the 
4 years^ test. Large plump, small i>lump, shrunken, and cracked grains 
of wheat, oats, and barley were used as seed. The largest yields and 
largest kernels were obtained from the large plump seed. Sowing bar- 
ley, spring wheat, and oats on Ai)ril 21 gave better returns than sowing 
on other dates. Drilling was more profitable than broadcasting. 

Silage and forage crops, C. A. Zavitz ( Ontario Agr, Col. and Facpt. 
Farm Bpt, 1896^ pp. 182-202). — This is a report of experiments vrith 
corn, millet, rape, sunflowers, grasses, clovers, and miscellaneous crops. 
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One hundred and thirty-cdx varietiee of eern were tested for fodder, 
silage, and grain. Of the 53 varieties under trial for C years Gbester 
County Mammoth stands first, Brazilian Field second, and Mammoth 
White Surprise third in average yield per acre. Mammoth Southern 
Sweet, Wisconsin Earliest, White Dent, and Compton Early, represent- 
ing the early, medium, and late varieties, were planted to test the effect 
Of distance between plants and rows. The largest total yield of green 
croj) per acre was produced from the plants which were 4 in. apart in 
the drill and the largest yield of ear corn in every case was produced 
from the plants which were 12 in. apart in the drill. Seeds from the 
small end of the ear gave the largest total crop and seeds from the 
large end of the ear the largest crop of ears. Planting corn 2 in. was 
better than planting 1 or 3 in. deep. Corn from seed grown in Ontario 
and from seed grown in the United States gave practically the same 
results. 

Among 8 fodder crops rape was the most productive, and when large, 
plump seed was used better results were obtained than from the use of 
smaller seed. Four inches between plants in the drill proved to be 
the preferable distance. Eape seed planted 2 in. deep gave better 
results than seed planted 1, 3, or 4 in. deep. Nitrate of soda was more 
effective than other commercial fertilizers applied to the crops. The 
rape crop resimnded readily to subsoiling. 

Alfalfa gave more than double the average yield per acre of either 
sainfoin. Long Ked Rawdon, Mammoth Red Perennial, Alsike, Yellow 
Trefoil, or the common red clovers. Crimson clover has not given 
favorable results. 

In a test of 21 varieties of grass lyme grass {Elymus virginicus) pro- 
duced the heaviest yield of green crop. An experiment with different 
grass mixtures for permanent pastures was made, and notes on miscel- 
laneous crops are given. 

Peas and oats when sown together produced the largest yield of 
green crop per acre of all the mixtures of peas, oats, wlieat, and barley 
which were sown. Sowing 2 bu. of oats and 3 bu. of peas t>er acre 
gave better results than sowing less of either or both. 

German or Golden millet on trial for 5 years gave the largest yield 
of green crop per acre among the varieties of millets tested. Three 
Japanese varieties recently introduced proved promising. 

Soil and forage crop tests at Dover, W. II. Bishop {Delaware ISta. 
Ejft 1S9(}, pp, l(i0^163 ). — Previous work in this line was published in 
the Annual Reimrt of the station for 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 486). A series 
of plats, consisting of 3 check plats and 7 others, fertilized with nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, alone and in combinations of 2 and 3, were 
planted to Chester County Mammoth corn, teosinte. Pearl millet, Long 
Red mangel- wurzels, Vilmoriii Improved sugar beets. Yellow Millo 
maize. White Millo maize, Brown durra. Reel Kafir corn, and White 
Kafir com. The results are given in tables. 

Teosinte gave a larger yield than any of the other forage crops. Of 
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the plants fertilized with mixtures of manures mangei-wuiixds gave 
the largest yield except in 2 cases, where teosiute exceeded all others. 
Millo maize produced more forage than the roots on the unfertilized 
plats and acid phosphate applied to sugar beets in connection with 
nitrate of soda and muriate of potash was unprofitable. The muriate 
of potash applied alone was found to be the most profitable fertilizer 
for sugar beets. The addition of nitrate of soda to inuriate of potash 
as a fertilizer for mangel- wurzels is reported as profitable. 

Hops, and the modem requirements of the brewer relating 
thereto, L. Briant and C. H. Meaoham (Jour. Roy. Agr. 8oc. England^ 
3. «er., 8 (1897) 56-65).— ThB article considers the preparation of 

hops for brewing purposes with reference to the recently discovered 
properties of the hop resins. 

<^Tbe resins separated by Hayduck were 3 in number, distinguished as A, B, 
and C. The first two he proved to possess an antiseptic action, being particu- 
larly unfavorable to the growth of the lactic ferments, yet not to the true yeast of 
beer. . . . Apart from the question of flavor and aroma, the percentages of these 
preservative resins in a hop largely determines its value from a brewing point of 
view. The preservative resins, A and B, are soft or oleo resins; C, the nonpreserva- 
tive, is a hard resin. 

The reasons given for the inferiority of the English as compared with 
the Continental and American hops are that English hops are usually 
picked before the resins have sufficiently developed and that the sys- 
tems of drying are wasteful of the resin substances. It is considered 
that the increasing demand for pale beers has encouraged the early 
picking of hops, as the brewer prefers pale hops, being under the impres- 
sion that ripe hops, which are naturally higher in color than unripe 
ones, give a deeper tint to the beer. A number of experiments, how- 
ever, have shown that the impression of the coloring power of ripe 
hops is to a great extent incorrect. The color imparted to beer by 
decidedly brown ripe hops was generally very little greater than that 
of pale unripe hops, provided that brownness was due to ripeness alone. 
As factors affecting the coloring power of hops, age under ordinary 
storage conditions, temperature at which stored, percentage of mois- 
ture, manner and degree of kiln drying, ripeness, and diseased condition 
are considered. The statement is made that cold storage will prevent 
the chemical changes which take place under ordinary storage systems 
and** result in a considerable increase of color in ordinary hops by the 
time they are one year old. Experiments were made to determine the 
effect of each of the above-mentioned factors, and the results are given 
in tables. The following table shows the effect of ripeness: 


BipenesB of hops as affecting the color of wort. 



Color of 
wort by Lo- 
viboud’s 
tintometer. 
(1 ill. oell). 

Increaeeof 

odor. 

Wort alter boiling withont b(^ft 

11.0 

11.5 


Wort after boiling with a very pale Woroeeter hop 

0.6 

Wort after boiling with a very ripe (reddlBh brown) HanU hop 

11.7 

0.7 
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It is reoommetiddd to grour the ysrieijr of bops best suited to the soil 
as a certain soil is usnaliylbest adapted to a special variety, althoagh 
onder this practice no relief from pressure in picking and drying by 
planting early and late sorts can be bad. 

The effects of unfavorable weather are pointed oat but no measures 
are given by which the recognized difficulties may be overcome. The 
definite ends to be attained are given, but the means to reach them are 
left to the consideration of the grower. 

<<Bipe hops when picked and transferred to the oast houses possess 
their full amount of adhesive, resin>containing, lupulinic powder, 
though if they have been allowed to hang too long after they are thor- 
oughly ripe they may lose some of their resins.’’ It is stated that 
under a wrong impression hops are dried at temperatures detrimental 
to their qualities. The authors found that the moisture of hops when 
ready to be dried varies from 25 to 75 per cent, and that the reduction 
of the moisture to 8 or 10 x>er cent is sufficient to make them keep well. 
Excessive and unnecessary drying is found to waste the resins, ‘^for 
the lupulinic powder containing the resins which at first is adhesive to 
the bases of the petals of the hop becomes increasingly less so as the 
removal of the moisture progresses.” 

Hovering and turning the hops daring the drying process is consid- 
ered objectionable as it reduces the resins and consequently the pre- 
servative value. ^‘The moisture when hops are packed should be from 
8 to 10 ])er cent.’’ The reasons given are that if the percentage of 
moisture is higher the hops will not keep, and if much lower the hops 
are brittle and the cone will be broken up in packing, thus increasing 
the loss of resin and making the hox> unsuitable for some of the brew- 
er’s requirements. well ripened hop, skillfully dried and carefully 
managed so as to leave the cones tifkbrokeu and in possession of their 
full value of resins and other qualities,” is considered the product w^hich 
fulfills the modern requirements of the brewer. 

Experiments with potatoes and field roots, 0. A. Zavitz 
{Ontario Agr, Col. and Expt. Farm Bpt. 1894) ^ pp. 119-182 ). — The work 
with potatoes consisted of experiments with varieties, depth of plant- 
ing, treatment against scab, application of fertilizers, preparation and 
selection of seed, and methods of cultivation. The most ]>rodiictive 
among 195 varieties tested were Empire State, Burbank Seedling, and 
Stray Beauty. The average I'esults for six years favored planting 5 
in. rather than 1, 3, or 7 in. deep. Considering the amount of seed 
reiiuired, medium-sized whole imtatoes planted 1 ft. apart gave a better 
yield for 5 years than either whole tul>ers or sets planted 1, 2, or 3 ft. 
apart. 

In a study of the effect of using seed potatoes of different sizes, large, 
medium, small, aud very small potatoes were planted. The experiment 
was continued for 3 years, each year selecting large seed fl’om the 
product grown from large seed, medium-sized potatoes from that from 
medium seetl, etc. The yields were approximately in proportion to the 
KK)78~»o. 5 4 
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size of the seed, the largest yield being obtained from the largest seed 
Experiments led to the conclusion that more depended upon the size 
of the sets than upon the number of eyes. Sprinkling freshly cut pota- 
tatoes with plaster and lime increased the yield. 

Among 29 varieties of Swedish turnips grown for 6 years Hartley 
Bronze Top heads the list with an average yield of 20.69 tons per acre. 
Seventy-four varieties were grown this season. Eight inches between 
plants and 20 in. between drills were found to be the best distances, 
and 1 in. the beat depth of planting. Among the field tnrnips Jersey 
Navet was the most productive. The white variety of field turnips 
gave larger yields than the yellow varieties. Eed Top White GTlobe 
produced the largest yield per acre, .“IS.Cn tons. 

The results of experiments on mangel- wnrzels, carrots, sugar beets, 
and parsnips are reported. 

On the influence of vegetable mold on the nitrogenons content 
of oats, H. W. Wiley (Jovr. Anier. Chem. 8oc., 19 (1S97), Ko. 8, pp, 
bOS-Oli ). — For 3 years oats were grown in ]>ots on vegetable soils frofr 
Florida containing when air dry over 80 per cent of organic matter and 
less than 10 per cent of sand and other mineral ingredients. The soils 
were found to be deficient in potash and pho8[)horic acid, containing 
about 0.0.5 per cent of these ingredients, the potash being found in even 
smaller quantities than the phosphoric acid. 

The soils responded more readily to phosphatic fertilizer than to any 
other, and finely ground Florida phosphate was easily available to the 
growing plants. “ The soil from the best muck land was fouml to be 
entirely free from nitrifying ferments, and cultures seeded with it 
showed no nitrificatum after 40 days. The practical absence of nitric 
acid in the air dry sample is therefore not surprising. On the other 
hand, the molds which produce ammonia in an acid soil appeared to be 
fairly active.” 

The average percentage of nitrogen in the grain and straw of the 
plants grown in 1804 was 2.02. A very high content of nitrogen was 
found in all parts of the crop. On the unfertilized soils the nitrogen 
content of the plants was greater than tliat of the plants grown on fer- 
tilized soils. It was found that phosphatic fertilizers were very effective 
in diminishing the nitrogen content of tlie crop. The croi)s from 7 pots 
which had been fertilized with phosphatic fertilizer only had an average 
nitrogen content of 1.48 per cent in the grain and straw. In (ionnection 
with nitrogenous fertilizers the phosphatic fertilizers were less effective 
in the reduction of the nitrogen content. From the results obtained 
the author concludes that these soils require a phosphatic fertilizer 
only, and that the 3 forms used in the experiments (Florida phosphate, 
slag phosphate, and superphosphate) are e^iually effective. The author 
states that “ these vegetable soils permit of the easy absorption of the 
finely ground phosphates without previous treatment with sulphuric 
acid.” 

In 1895 the experiments were repeated with 12 pots filled with fresh 
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samples of vegetable soils, resembling in tbeir chemical analysis the 
soils of the previous experiment. The results did not show nearly so 
high a percentage of nitrogen in the crop as in the previous year, and 
did not verify the effects of the phosphatic fertilizers. 

In 1806 the experiments were again repeated with the soils used in 
1 805, but without any other application of fertilizer. In this experiment 
the pots contained nearly twice the amount of soil used in the previous 
experiments, but with no increase in the surface area. The results indi- 
cate in general that phosphatic fertilizers tend to diminish the nitrogen 
content of the crop. This diminution in the percentage of nitrogen 
appears to have resulted chiefly from the increase in the crop and not 
to any deleterious influence in the phosphatic fertilizer.’’ 

A comparison of oats grown on ordinary soils from 6 different States 
(Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, and the District of 
Oolumbia) and those grown on Florida vegetable soil^ under like condi- 
tions was made in 1895 and 1896. The average nitrogen content in the 
straw and grain of 14 samples grown on common soils was 1.13 per cent 
in 1895 and 1.04 per cent in 12 samples in 1896, while the 14 samples 
grown on the Florida soils in 1895 showed an average nitrogen content 
of 1.30 per cent, and the 12 samples grown in 1896 1.42 per cent. 

'^Wlion it ih reitiembered that these vegetable soils are extremely rich in nitrogen, 

. . . ami when it is further considered that they are quite deheieut in nitrifying 
(<Tnieiits, it is fair to conclnde that at least a portion of this excess of nitrogen 
which they ( oiitain is assimilated directly from the vegetable mold without previous 
oxidation to nitric acid.” 

The author made a comparison of the relative percentage of amid and 
proteid nitrogen in the croi)S grown on ordinary soils and those grown 
on Florida soils, and found the content of the amid nitrogen in the crops 
from the vegetable soils to be abnormally high, and the content of pro- 
teid nitrogen fairly comparable with the content of the proteid nitrogen 
in the crops from the miscellaneous soils. From the data obtained the 
author infers that the increase of total nitrogen content of oats grown 
in the vegetable soils rich in nitrogen is chiefly due to the content of 
nonproteid nitrogen. 

Among others the following conclusions are given: Oats grown upon 
humus soils contain about 25 per cent more nitrogen than those which 
are grown on oi dinary agricultural soils. Fertilization of humus soils, 
such as were used in these experiments with potash and nitrogenous 
fertilizers, did not have any appreciable effect upon the quantity of the 
crop. 

The olimatio and ooltural conditions of Sweden (Drut, landw, Pre$8e,i^4 (1897)^ 
No, 68 f p, 61S), — Some facts concerning the climate of Sweden and notes on the 
culture of wheat, oats, barley, sugar beets, legumes, and grasses. 

Sowing on light soils, Tancr^ iFUkling*$ landw. Ztg,, 46 {1S97\ No, 18, pp. 

538, — A disciissitm on the preparation of a seed bed on light soils. 

Progress of the several eaqperimental farms in 1896, W. M, Hays, T. A. Hover- 
STAUT, W. W. Pkkdbrgast, aud A. Boss (Minncoota Sta.Bpt, 1896, pp,S06^41),^A 
r^rint of Bulletin 50 of the station (E. S. B., 9, p. 131). 
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The effsot of steillieiiig soil on the growth of root tnberbles of eowpees, M , 

H. Bbckwith ( Delaware Sta, JRpt 1896, pp» 108, 109),^Tha plants were grown in pots 
in a greenhouse on sterilized soils. They made a weak growth and produced no 
nodules upon the roots. 

Catch crops after winter barley (Branneohweuj. landw, Ztg,, 65 (1897), No. 86, 
p. 161). — A discussion of how lupines and vetches may be grown after winter barley 
for green manuring. 

Catch crops and their culture (farm and Rome, 16 (1897), No. 818, p. 835). — Notes 
on clover and rye grass, mustard and rai>e, rye and vetches, rye, ox f abbage, and 
rye grasses. 

Fodder crops, J. Wuightson (di/r. Gas. [London], 46 (1897), No. 1887, pp. 37S, 
87S). — Cultural notes on crimson clover, winter rye, and winter vetchiw. ^ 

Principles underlying forage culture, E. Gross (FUhHntf's landw. Zig., 46 (1897), 
No. 18, pp. 5S9-558). — ^Notes on forage culture and tabulated results of seed tests. 

The culture of some forage plants, TiifiMSGicx (Ztschr, landw. Ver. Reseen, 1897, 
No. 85, pp. 815, 816). — Notes on kidney vetch, hairy vetch, serradella, Jerusalem 
artichoke, carrots, and lupines. 

The influence cf fertilizer on the quantity and quality of forage, 0. Dusskrbb 
(Chrofi. Agr. Canton Vaud, 10 (1897), No. 18, pp. 491^98).— \ i-eport on experiments. 
The forage from the manured field was richer in nitrogenous matter, carbohydrates, 
and ash, and a little poorer in fata than the forage from the unmanured field. The 
manured field produced the largest crop. 

The draft of flax on the soil, H. Snydkk (Minnesota Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 8-30, 39, 
SO, Jigs. 4). — Reprinted from Bulletin 47 of the station (E. S. R., 8, ]». 586). 

The hop crops of the world (Agr. Gas. [London], 46 (1897), No. 1386, p. 250 ). — 
The article treats of the hop production in 1897. 

Maize growing on scrub lands, A. J. Boyd (Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 (1897), No, 
3,pp. 92-96). — Notes ou clearing the land and directions how to grow and utilize the 
crop of maize. 

Potatoes; variety tests in 1896 ; potato implements, 8. B. Grekx (Minnesota 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 419-440, Jigs. 12). — A reprint of Bulh'tin 52 of the station (K. 8. R., 
9,p.l28). 

Variety tests of rye, N. Westermkikr (l)eut. landw. Presse, 34 (1897), No. 69, 
p. 635). — Heine’s light-colored Zeelander rye produced the largt'St yield. 

Sugar production in the Argentine Republic (Mitt. deni, landw. Gesell., 12 (1897), 
No. 16, SuppL, pp. 89-96). — A discussion of the culture of sugar cano and its natural 
requirements. The manufacture of sugar as carrie d on in that country is described. 

Manuring for wheat (Sdehs. landw. Ztsehr., 15 (1897), No. 84, pp. 481, 482). 

Results of experiments at the San Juan Substation, II. H. Oriffix (Nete 
Mexico Sta. Bui. 31, pp. IS). — This bulletin includes popular notes on the fl^rtiliza- 
tion of sandy soils by leguminous plants, ghing the results of growing several 
varieties of leguhies at the substation; results of a successful test of potassium sul- 
phide for the prevention of the loose smut of oats; a ve rification of the use of cor- 
rosive sublimate for the prevention of potato scab ; popular and re medial notes on 
the squash hug (Anasa tristis), the Colorado ]>otnto beetle, tomato worm, and New 
Mexico bean bug (Epilachna com^upta)-, and notes on tomato blight, and on tho use 
of Bordeaux mixture for its prevention. 


HOSTICULTVXE. . 

Report of the horticultarist, M. I}. Beckwith {Delaware Sta. 
Rpt. 1896, pp. 83-111 ). — An exi)eriinent in tlie Rubirrigation of toma- 
toes is noted. At the time tlie report was made the surface- watered 
plants gave indications of better results than snbirrigated ones, bat no 
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oontplete ocmparisoii coold be siede until the oloee of the season. 
Oomparative notes are given on 50 varieties of tomatoes. 

Bulletin 28 of the station on strawberries is reprinted (B. S. B., 7, 
p. 766), and notes are given on 62 varieties of strawberries grown 
in 1890. 

An attempt was made to keep grapes fresh by the use of vapor of 
‘alcohol. Two bunches of ripe Norfolk grapes were placed under a bell 
jar with 2 small bottles of alcohol. On December 18, the gi;apes were 
plump and sound and had a nearly normal flavor but their color had 
become somewhat darker brown. On February 10 they were still 
plump with a few exceptions but had an alcoholic flavor. 

To test the relative merits of pruning grapevines before and after 
the leaves are formed, 2 Concord vines in a row of 12 were pruned 
after their foliage had started, the others having been pruned before. 
By the last of June the early pruned vines were m'Uch superior to the 
others in growth, productiveness, and size of fruit bunches. 

Report of the working and results of the Woburn Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm since its establishment, Dusk of Bedford 
and S. U. Pickering ( Woburn Exptl. Fruit Farm, Bpt. 1897, pp. 1-149, 
181-492, fig». 7, pU. 7). — Description of grounds and experiments (pp. 
1-56). — In this flrst reiwrt of the new fruit experiment station estab- 
lished by the Duke of Bedford, a detailed account is given of the experi- 
ments laid out, of the soil, its location, chemical comiiosition, the 
fertilizers used, etc. The results already obtuined, though necessarily 
incomplete, are thought by the authors to present many features of 
interest and practical iinportance. As an indication of what is being 
done, the principal experiments with apples may be noted as follows: 
Twenty two experiments with manures, including kinds and amounts of 
manure, ways of applying it, etc.; 6 inodes of soil treatment; 19 ways 
of planting trees, G ways of arranging them; 10 methods of training 
trees; 14 modes of branch treatment, and 5 of root treatment. In 
addition to the above, crossing apples is to be fully studied, and work 
is to be done on diseases ot the apple. The apple collection of the farm 
indudes 117 varieties. Somewhat less extensive experiments have 
been undertaken with a number of fruits. 

Experimental results (pp. 57-149; 181-192). — This part of the report 
treats at considerable length of methods of making observations, the 
sources of error, and the results of the experiments. The vigor of 
growth was determined by estimating the average size of leaves, the 
total leaf area per tree, the number of new shoots iier tree*, and the 
length of new wood formed. The agreement between these different 
factors of vigor of growth was more general than was anticipated, 
though they were affected in different degrees by different treatments. 
The wood growth was affected by Imneficial or injurious treatment 
much more than the leaf size; indeed, except where the special treat- 
ment affected the wood growth by neturly 50 per cent, there was usually 
almoBt no effect on leaf size. 
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Careless planting^ folloi^ed by neglect, gave the most marked effect, 
in 1893 the growth being only 7 per cent, leaf size 25 per cent, total leaf 
area 16 per cent, and the following year the fruit only 6 per cent as 
much as under normal treatment. As to the separate items constitut- 
ing neglect, in 1894 the leaf size was diminished by the growth of weeds 
in the orchard 44 per cent, by planting in untren(*hed ground 17 per 
cent, by absence of manure 23 per cent, etc. The growth of grass about 
the trees diminished the leaf size of dwarf apples 35 per cent, and of 
standards 41 per cent; the wood growth of dwarfs 87 per cent, and of 
standards 74 per cent; and the crop of fruit of standards 71 per cent. 
The authors believe that the dry seasons are accountable for the marked 
effect of grass and weeds on the growth of the trees. Failure to cut 
back trees when planted lessened the leaf size 24 per cent and the wood 
growth 83 per cent. No definite conclusions have been reached with 
regard to summer vs, autumn pruning. Trees that were root pruned 
the first year after planting made 91 per cent less growth than trees 
that were not root pruned. Autumn planted trees grew much less vigor- 
ously than spring planted ones. No very definite results have been as 
yet obtained from experiments with different manures. A number of 
illustrations are given showing the effect of diflerent kinds of treatment 
on the growth of trees. 

The results obtained with 86 varieties of strawberries in 1896 are 
tabulated so as to show the actual and relative productiveness and size 
of the fruit of plants at the ages of 1 and 2 years. Data as to the 
flavor of the fruit, habit of the plant, and duration of fruiting period 
are also given. The average total weight of the crops of all varieties 
from 2-year old plants was 68 per cent more than from 1-year-old plants. 
The average weight of individual berries, however, was 28 per cent 
greater from the 1-year-old plants than from the 2-year-old ones. The 
application of water and liquid manures to strawberries after the fruit 
had set gave no increase in the crop, but retarded its ripening some- 
what. 

Thinning fruit, S. A. Beach {Eastern New TorJc Borticulturist, 1 
{1897)^ No. 2yp. 7 ). — This paper, read before the Hudson Valley Horti- 
cultural Society, gives the results of experiments in thinning apples in 
1896. From a Baldwin tree, heavily loaded with fruit, all wormy, 
knotty, and otherwise inferior fruit was removed and all clusters 
thinned to one fruit. A similar tree was left unthinned for comi>aiison. 
The thinned tree yielded about 14 per cent less marketable fruit than 
the other tree, but 10 percent more of its fruit graded No. 1, and it had 
only one-third as many culls. Three trees each of Baldwin and (ireen- 
ing were thinned as in the first case and in addition enough more fruit 
was removed to leave the remaining fruit 4 inches apart. Three trees 
each of the same varieties were left without thinning for comparison. 
The thinned Baldwins gave about 21 x)er cent less marketable fruit 
than the unthinned ones, but 22 per cent more of it graded No. 1. The 
\hinned Greenings gave about 6 per cent more marketable fruit than 
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the nntbinned ones and about 10 •pet cent more of it graded Ko. 1. A 
tree of Hubbardston was thinned^ as in the other cases, except that the 
apples were left about 0 inches apart. Another Hubbardston tree was 
left iinthinned for comparison. The thinned tree yielded about 20 per 
cent less fruit than the unthinned one, but 1 7 per cent more of it graded 
1^0. 1. In all cases the thinned fruit was so much higher colored than 
the unthinned fruit of the same grades that the increase in its market 
value, due to thinning, was estimated at 10 to 15 per cent. The thin- 
ning and picking took about twice as much time as the picking of the 
unthinned fruit. 

Strawberries, J. Ceaio (Canada Cent Exptl, Farms Bui. J27, pp. 
5-J22, Jigs. 18, pis. ,V). — The bulletin discusses the culture of strawber- 
ries in general and gives notes and tabulated data on a large number 
of varieties tested at the farm. Two methods of setting strawberry 
plants were tried. In one case the roots were spread out carefully in 
all dii'ections in holes deep enough to admit them without doubling them 
ui), and the soil was filled in by hand and pi essed firmly. In the other 
case the roots were inserted somewhat fan shaped in narrow holes made 
with a spade and the soil was pressed firmly about them. A perfect 
stand of i)lants was obtained in both cases and there was practically no 
diflerence in the health and vigor of the plants set by the two methods. 
The use of a si)ad(* reduced the cost of setting considerably and is 
therefore recommended. 

An experiment was made in burning strawberry leaves immediately 
after picking the fruit as a remedy for leaf rust. Where varieties were 
planted in double rows one row was burned and the other left. The 
plants in the burned row at first grew well and were healthy, but the 
rust soon attacked them. At the end of the season they were still 
much healthier than the ])lauts in the unburned row. At fruiting time 
the following year there was s<*arcely any difference between the two 
rows. Spraying the plants three times with Bordeaux mixture, once 
before fruiting and twice afterwards, proved very satisfactory, the 
sprayed plants being almost entirely free from rust. The author sug- 
gests combining the use of Bordeaux mixture with burning the leaves. 

Horticulture in the five divisions of the world, 0. Baltbt (UkoriicuUurc dans 
les cinq parties du mosdv. Paris: Soci^l^ yaiioHale ^ Hortioulturty 1897, pp. 776 *). — This 
book compares the horticultural interests of Fraiioe with those of 40 other countries. 
France is given by far the most space, though all the more important countries receive 
considerable attention. Some of the topics considered are the government’s work in 
advancing horticulture; horticultural education, including lists of horticultural 
societies, schools, and experiment stations, horticultural books and periodicals, etc. ; 
t*ho horticultural productions, including the extent of the industries, lists of the 
principal varieties of vegetables, fhiits, and ornamental plants grown, and the like. 

Forcing house mlsoellauleB, L. H. Bailet and £. (I. Lodeman (A>fr York Cornell 
8ta. Mpt. 1895, pp. S7S-~414, Jigs. 10 ). — Reprint of Bulletin 96 of the station (£. S. K., 
7, p. 400). 

The dwarf Lima bean, L. H. Bailey York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1895, pp. 189-158, 
Jigs. Reprint of Bnlletiu 87 of the station (£. S. R.» 7, p. 910). 
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Btodng oelctry, W. M. Edwards and I. L. PowBLL(-4mer. Gard., l${lSS7)j JVb. W, 
p, 71fSy fig. Jf).-~Two short articles giving directions for the wintftr storage of celery. 

Muiuiroom oulture for amateurs, W. J. May {New York: Charleo Sorihner^B Sons, 

1897). 

Wall charts of edible and injurious fungi* J. F. Schreiber, text by vox Ahles 
{Schroiber^s Wandtafeln der essharen und sohadlichen Pilze. EssUngen, 1897). 

Charts of poisonous and suspicious mushrooms* M. Raschke (Td/e? gif tiger und 
verddchtiger Pilze, Annaberg: Grosser ^sohe Buohhandl, 1897). 

Illustrations of edible and poisonous mushrooms* P. Dum^e {Tableau dee 
champignons comestibles et veninem. Paris : P. Klencksieck, 1897). 

Biological Investigations on some dung>frequenting mushrooms* E. 0. Hansen 
(Bot. Ztg., 65 {1897), No. 7, pp. 111-1S2, pi. Jf).— Notes are given on Coprinus stercom- 
tins, C. rosirupianus, and Anixiopsis stercorarius. 

An experiment in tea culture* W. Saunders ( U. S. Dept. Agr., JHrision. of (iar~ 
dens and Grounds Giro. 1, pp. 10), — A report on the tea gardens of Charles V. Shepard* 
Pinehnrst, South Carolina. 

Winter muskmelons, L. H. Bailey {New York Cornell Sia. Bpt. 1896, pp. S61-S68, 
fig. i).— Reprint of Bulletin 95 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 402). 

The recent apple failures of western New York, L. H. Bailey {New York Cor- 
nell Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 63^3, pis. 4, figs. C).— Reprint of Bulletin 84 of the station 
(E. S. R.,6,p.98). 

Cherries, L. H. Bailey and G. H. Powell {New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 471-500, figs. 14). — Reprint of Bulletin 98 of the station (E. 8. R., 7, p. 398). 

An analytical research on the principal constituents of citrus fruits* V. Ou- 
VKRi and F. Guerrieki {Jtti Staz. chim. agt . Sper. Palermo, Bap. 1893- 95, pp. 3-17). 

Methods of fertilizing citrus fruits, Y. Oliyeri (Jtti Staz. chim. agr. Sper. Palermo, 
Bap. 1893-^96, pp. 34-28) • 

Experiments on a fertilizer for citrus fruits* G. Mancuso-Lima {Atii Stojg. rhim. 
agr. Sper. Palermo, Bap. 1893-95, pp. 18-33). 

Results of analyses of the summer and autunm fruit of Ficus indlca and of 
the biennial nodes of the plant* G. Mancuso-Lima (Atfi Staz. chim. agr. Sper. 

Palermo, Bap. 1893-96, pp. 74-83). 

General observations respecting the care of fruit trees* with some reflections 
upon weeds* L. H. Bailey {Nexe York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1895, pj). 593-Oir,, figa. 4).— 
Repnnt of Bulletin 102 of the station (E. 8. R., 1, p. 864). 

Soil depletion in respect to the care of fruit trees* I. P. Roberts (Nme York 
Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1895, pp. 631-637, figs. 3). — Reprint of Bulletin 103 of the station 
(E. 8. R., 7, p. 956). 

Do orchids degenerate? {Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 33 (1897), No. 563, p. .W).— -A list 
of a large number of species of orchids growing at Burford* England* is given, 
together with the dates when the plants W'ere reeei\ed. 

Pruning the prune* 8. P. Sanders (California State Bd. Jlort. Bpt. 189,5-^96, 
pp. 131-124, pis. 3). 

Pruning* grafting, and budding, W. J. Allen (Agr. Gaz. Nete South Wales, 8 
(1897), No. 6,pp. 384-399, figs. 13). 

A new method of grafting, L. Danifl (Bev. Gdn. Bot, 9 (1897), No. 103, pp. 213-319, 
figs. 13).— The method is a combination of flute-grafting and inarching. 

Blackberries, L. H. Bailey (New York Corm ll Sta. Bpt 1895, pp. 505-626, figs. 14).— 
Reprint of Bulletin 99 of the station (E. 8. R., 7, p. 501). 

Small fruit novelties* H. N. Starnes (Southern Uort and Market Gard., 1 (18^), 
No, 3, pp. 1-A ), — Notes on the behavior of Loganberry, Japan golden Mayberry, 
strawberry-raspberry, .Japan wineberry, tree cranberry, salmon berry, buffalo berry, 
Japan oleaster, dwarf Jnnebony, Crandall currant, and Rooky Mountain cherry at 
the Georgia Station. 
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Bvaporat^d raspbenids in IKfW Tork, L. H. Bailst (New Tark Cw* 

nell Sta, ItpU 1896, pp* 5Sl~664,fig9. Beprint of Bulletin 100 of the station (£• 
8. R., 7, p. 865). 

An imdeBoribed blaok-oap xuMpherrj, C. V. Pipbr (Eryihea, 5 (1897), No, 10^ 
p, 108),>—ltuhu8 heeperiuB is descnbed as a new species from Washington. 

Variety teat of strawberries, H. L. Htrrr (Ontario Agr, Col. and Expt, Farm Bpt, 
1896, j)p, 84^96, figs, 48 ), table is given comparing the yield, size, and firmness of 
fruit; vigor of plant; freedom from rust; and date of blooming and ripening of 121 
varieties of strawberries. The largest yields were made by pistillate varieties. 
Other similar tables compare the varieties which ripen early, those which ripen late, 
and those having large berries, lllnstrated notes are given on 47 varieties. | 

Pruning the vine, M. Blunno (Agr, Gaz. New South Wales, 8 (1897), No, €, pp, 40(h 
409, figs, 10). 

California walnut industry, B. M. Lblong (California State Bd, Hort. Rpi. 
1895-^ 96^ pp, 77-118. pis. 11, figs, 7).— The subject is considered under the following 
heads: Commercial importance; the English walnut; longevity of the walnut; pol- 
lination; origin of improved home varieties; varieties of walnut; planting, soil, 
and other requirements; propagation; budding the walnut; grafting the walnut; 
the black walnut; pi lining the walnut; harvesting; enemies of the walnut; cultural 
range of the walnut in the United States; and walnut growing in Europe. 

The applications of chemistry to hortionlture, A. Hebekt and G. Truffaut 
(Ann, Agron., 2S (1897), No, 9, pp, S99-4S9 ). — A discussion of the fertilizer require- 
ments of vrieseas, anthnriums, chrysanthemums, cattleyas, azaleas, and cyclamens, 
based on the composition of the plants and the soils in which they are grown. 

The China aster, with remarks on flower beds, L. H. Bailey (New York Cornell 
Sia. Bpi, 1896, pp, SlJ-SSS,figs, i^).— Reprint of Bulletin 90 of the station (E. 8. R., 
7, p. 215). 

Recent chrysanthemums, M. Barker (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt, 1895, pp. 889- 
864, figs. .7), — Reprint of Bulletin 91 of the station (E. 8. R., 7, p. 216). 

The flame flowers, Kniphofias, (Gard. Ulus., 19 (1897), No. 964, pp. 371, 872, figs. 
4).~Note8 on a number of species, on the method of propagation, etc. 

Fritillarias (Garden, 62 (1897), No. 1349, pp. 248-844, pi. l,figs, 4).~Notes on culti- 
vation and species. 

The Gloriosas and their culture, J. Ri^ihilf (Ber. Hort,, 69 (1897). No, 17, pp. 

403-406). 

New varieties of carnations (Gard, Chron., 3, ser., 82 (1897). No. 559, pp, 174-176, 
figs. 6), — Notes on M. R. Smith’s results in crossing carnations. 

The crowfoots (Garden, 52 ^ 1897), No. 1350, pp. 862-864, pi. 7).— Notes on a number 
of species of Ranuuculns, grouped as follows : Alpine siiecies, moisture-loving sjiecies, 
border species, aud florists’ varieties. 

New Solanums and their culture (Wiener Ulus. Garf. Zig., 88 (1897), Nos, 8-9, 
pp. 259-865). 

The vines and Virginian creepers as climbers (Gard. Ulus,, 19 (1897), No. 968, pp. 
414-486, figs. .7).— Notes on the ornamental value of a number of grapes and allied 
vines. 

Variety testing and oommeroial methods, W. Miller (Florists* Exchange, 9 
(1897), No. 37, p. Reasons are given why variety testing will continue to be 

popular, and yet one of the lower types of experiment-station work and one of the 
least productive of permanent results. 

List of trees and shrubs, H. L. Hutt (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Bpt. 
1896, pp, 97-100),— k list is given of 2S0 varieties of trees and shrubs in the collection 
of the college. The list gives the common name, botanical name, and a note as to 
the hardiness of each variety. 
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Nomenolatiire of the arboreeoent flora of the United States, G. B. Sudworth 
(r.e5. Depi, lHvi$ion of Forestry BuL 14, pp. 4t9), — In this bulletin the author 
gives the nomenclature, together with the synonymy, of the 492 species represent- 
ing our arborescent flora. This enumeration does not include a large number of 
recognized hybrids and cultural varieties. In compiling tbe bulletin the author 
has followed the Kochester Code of Botanical Nomenclature, and in the appendix 
are given the Paris (^odc of 1867, the Rochester Code of 1892, and the Rules of the 
American Ornithological Union of 1886. 

1b protection against forest fires practicable? B. K. Fernow ( V, S. Dept, Jgt\, 
Division of Forestry Circ. 14, pp. 4). — Statements are quoted from the Report of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands of the Province of Ontario, from the Forest Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and from letters from the II. M. Loud and Sons Lumber Com- 
pany, of Michigan, to show that it is possible, practicable, simple, and cheap to pro- 
tect large areas from fire. The cost of the protective service and of burning d^^bris 
is shown to lie in sign iii cant in comparison to the loss from fires. 

Rate of increase on the cut-over timber lands of Minnesota, S. B. Green and 
H. B. Ayres (Minnesota Sta. Bpt. 1S96, pp, 2o9-fi04, figs, 13), — A reprint of Bulletin 
49 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 141). 

Significance of afforestation in preventing and correcting torrents, F. Frank- 

HAT’SER (Forester, S (1897), jSo. 11, pp, IJO-IJO), 

Natural reforestation of the mountains of northern Colorado, I, C. S. (Cran- 
dall (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), Ao. 506, p, 437), — Notes the gradual reforestation 
after forest fires. 

Natural reforestation of the mountains of northern Colorado, 11, C'. S. Cran- 
dall (Gard, and Fonsi, 10 (1997), No. 507, pp. 446, 447). 

Mixed plantations, A. C. FoRiiEh (Gard. Chron,, 3. ser., :2 (1897), No. 559, p, 179). 

Private forestry and State forestry, C. A. 8(’hknck (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1997), 
Nos. 486, pp. 132,233; 487, pp. 242, 143; 488, p. 253; 489, p. 163). 

The forest reservations in southern Californiei, W. M. '1'isdalk (Gard, and Forest, 
10 (1897), No. 505, pp. 416, 417), 

History of wood preservation, R. Rittmeyer ( Cinthl . gesam . Forstiv . Il ' irn , 23 

(1897), No. 10, pp. i lG-449). 

Notes on cultivated conifers, C. S. Sargent (Gard. and Foi’est, 10 (1897), Nos. 504, 
pp. 410, 411; 505, p}). 420, 421, fig. 1; 506, pp. 439-431; 507, pp. 140-441). 

Ecological uotesonthe white pine, E. J. Hill (Gard. and Forest, Iff (1897), No. 
496, pp. 331, 333). 

Sprouting pines, B. E. Fernow (Gard. and Fonst, 10 (1897), No. 483, p. 209). — 
Notes are given on Finns echinata. 

Pinus muricata (Gat'd, and Forest, lo (1897), No. 486, p. 231, fig. 1). 

The conifers, with special reference to those which are hardy in Europe, K. 
VON TtJBEUF (Die Naddholzer mit Birhclcsichtigung dtr in Enropa winUrharien Arien, 
Stuttgart: E. Ilnur, 1897, pp. 164, figs. 100). 

Experimental investigations on the formation of resin deposits in the Abie- 
tineae, P.Nottbkrg (Ztschr. Pfianzenkratd., 7(1897), No. 3, pp. 1 tl-liS, figs. 3). 

Profits in chestnut culture (Forest Leaves, 6 (1897), No. 5,p. 89). 

The horse chestnut and its allies, W. J. Bean (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 22(1897), 
Nos. 556, p. 130; 558, pp. 155,157). 

A new hickory, Hicoria paUida, W. W. A wie ( Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 493, 
pp. S04hS06,pl i).— Plgures and describes a new and upi>arently local specioB in the 
southern Appalachian region. 

Querous lobata in California, V. Purdy ( Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 483, pp. 
202, 203, pi. 1, fig. 1). 

On tbe effect of the salt content of the air upon the beach pine (Pinus pinas- 
ter), L. Andbrlind (Forsil. naturw. Ztschr., 6 (1897), No. 6, pp. 247-^249). 
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The yew treee of Great Britain and Ireland, J. Lovb (London : MaonUllan 4 * Oo., 
1897, pp. $86, ill). 

Bffeot of wind on treee (Gard. atid Forest, 10(1897), No. 49$, pp. $9$, $9 $). — 
Extracts are given of a paper by J. B. 8. Norton read before the St. Louis Academy 
of Boience on the effect of strong winds on trees. 

Bleotrioal attraction of trees, R. G. Abbott (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 49$, 
p. $97 ). — Notes investigations in France that tend to show the difference in resistance 
•f different kinds of trees. 

The rejuvenescence of old trees (Gard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 494, pp. Sll, 
81$, j)ls. $,figs. ^.)— P3ditorial notes on the rejuvenescence of a large white oak tree 
in the Arnold arboretum. 

Some Utah shade trees, F. C. Sears (Gard. and Forest, 10 {1897), No. 498, pp. 
866, 867 ). — Notes are given of Lombardy poplar, black locust, and box elder. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The vitality of the common bindweed, J. H. Panton (Ontario 
Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt 1896, p. 7). — Brief notes are given on 
experiments conducted for the eradication of the common bindweed 
(Conrolruluff arrensU). Early in the spring one plat was covered with 
salt, another with gas lime, and a third sprinkled with a solution of 
sulphuric acid, while a fourth was lioetl as often as leaves apjieared. 
Several applications of gas lime and one of sulphuric acid were made 
later in the season. An examination of the plats late in October showed 
that where salt was used the plant was destroyed. With the gas lime 
the weed was present only on the edge of the plat. The sulphuric acid 
WHS found to l)e without effect, owing to the amount of lime existing in 
the soil. The plat which had been hoed over almost daily showed a 
few small plants at the end of the season. 

The worst Canadian weeds, J. Fletcher (Canada Cent. Expt. 
Farma Hal. ^^8,pp. 39, figs. 16). — This bulletin discusses in a impular way 
the eradication of weeds by summer fallowing, seeding down, and the 
use of chemicals. l)es(Tiptions and illustrations are given of tower, 
hareV ear, tumbling, and ball mustards, stinkweed, peppergrass, cow 
cockle, bladder caminon, orange hawkweed, viper’s bugloss, hound's 
tongue, Russian thistle, curl dock, and Indian hay or sweet grass. A 
list of the more prominent Canadian weeds, with their chief characters, 
is appended. 

Seeds, G. Vestal (New Mexico Sta. BhJ. $0,pp. l$t-^146).--K popular bulletin on 
seeds, eousidered under tbe following beads : General remarks, testing seeds, process 
of genu iuat foil, iinproveuient of crops by seed selection, occasional change of seed, 
harvesting and storing tK^eds, length of time seeds retain vitality, destroying insects 
in stored seed or grain, treatment of seeds for preventiou of smut, amount of seed 
required for sowing, etc. 

Report upon the beet exotic seeds for introduction into temperate Burope, 

A. \Vr8Mabl {Rapports PreUmimairce 8e Oongrhs Internal d^Jgr., Bruxelles, 1896, pp. 
119-J30). 

Beet seed culture, P Dorrstuno (DieBUheneamenzucht. Berlin: E. Dreger, 1897, 
pp* 46, figs, 7). — A pamphlet 011 beet seed culture, giving its history and development 
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and the methods of onlture and seleotion, inolnding the newer met|iods of propagat- 
ing seed beets by grafting and from cuttings. 

Obaervatioiis on the vitality and germination of seeds, A. J. Ewart (Tram. 
Biol, Soe, Liverpool f 10 (1896) ^ pp, 18&-19S). 

On the longevity of seeds and their preservation in the soil, C. Naudin 
(Extr. Bui, Soc, Nat, d^Acelim, France^ 1897 y pp, S), 

Motes on packing and shipping seed of short vitality, U. Dammer (ZUohr, trap. 
Landw,y 1 (1897), No, 2; ale, in Boi, CentbL, 70 (1897), No, 6-7, pp, 196, fi^).~Pdw- 
dered charcoal is recommended as packing for such seeds as lose their vitality when 
being shipped to considerable distances. 

Germination experiments with peas, wheat, and rye, A. LAq^RVAix (Bpi, 
Ultuna Agr, Inst, 1896, pp, 49-68), » 

Reoent experiments in eleotro-germination, G. Dart (Electrickn, 1897, No. 888). 

On the exosmosis of mucilage by seed, H. Coupin (Rev, G4n, Bot., 9 (1897), No, 
104, pp, 241-S44). —Tho author reports upon the loss in weight of various seeds due 
to the exosmosis of mucilage when placed in water. In some cases the loss was as 
much as 3 per cent of the total weight for 48 hours’ soaking. 

Nineteenth annual report of the Swiss seed-control station at Zurich, F. G. 
Stubler and E. Thieli^: ( Die schweiserische Samenlcontrol Station in Zurich, Neunzehn- 
ter Jahresberioht, 1896, pp, 57).— The report gives the kind of seeds tested and the 
result. 

Report of Swedish seed-control stations during 1895 (Royal Swedish Agr, Rpt. 
1896, pp, 276-SSO), — In 1895, 19 stations for seed control were in operation. The total 
number of samples examineil was 7,078. Tables giving average, highest, and lowest 
results of seed analysis for the samples examined are included in the report, showjug 
purity, germination, weight of 1,000 seeds, water content, character of impurities, etc. 

Report of the seed-control station at Ok>thenburg, Sweden, for 1895-*96, 
J. E. Al^.n (Redogorelse for Goteborgs ooh Bohns l&ns frokontrollansiali, 1896-^96, 
Gothenburg, 1897, pp. 12), 

Report of Danish seed control for I894-'95, O. Rostrup (Aarsheretning fra 
Danslc Frokontrol for 1894- 96, Copenhagen, 1896, pp. 55).— During the year 1,589 
samples of seeds were examined. A discussion of the average results obtained and of 
methods of seed testing are given in the report. 

Twenty-fourth report of the Danish seed company "Markfrdkontoret” (Mark- 
frokontorets 24de Aarsheretning. Copenhagen, 1897, pp. 32). — The report gives discus- 
sions of Ceres” treatment of cereals, root seed, etc., also directions for the culture 
of mangel-wurzels, horse bean, etc. 

Weeds in southern New Jersey, M. Treat (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), No, 
494, pp. SIS, 514).— Notes the presence of hare’s-ear mustard (Conringia orienialis), 
Galinsoga parviflora, brae ted plantain, wild carrot, Galium mollugo, and Hieracium 
aurantiacum. 

The weeds of New South Wales, J. H. Maiden (Agr. Qaz. New South Wales, 

8 (lS97), No, 2, pp. 79-81). 

The weeds of Germany, E. Roth (Die Vn kr (inter Deutschlands. Hamburg, 1897, 
pp. 47; abs, in Bot. Centbl. Beihejte 7 (1897), No. 3, p. 210), 

Noxious weeds, F. T. SHrii (Canada Cent. Expt. Farms Rpt, 1896, pp. 276, 276, 
fig. f).— Notes on several of the most troublesome weeds of Canada. 

Weed notes, J. H. Panton (Ontario Agr. Col, and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1896, pp. 10, 
11, figs, S). — Brief illustrated notes are given on the habits and methmls of eradica- 
tion of rib grass, perennial sow thistle, and bindweed. 

The Bathurst bur (Jour. Bureau Agr. West Australia, 4 (1897), No. 10, pp. 1261, 
1262, fig, l),^Xanthium spinosum is figured and described, its distribution noted, and 
means of destroying it pointed out. 

On the destmotion of wildmuatard, U. Hitibr (Jour. Soc, Agr. BrabanUMainaut, 
1897, No, 28). 
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nCwdiM, 3. WaUMSir (n«M Am amd Bumih, M {UBtT), Na. S7, p, B).— 
K popnlav daaoiiption of ihio weed. 

On the deetrnotlon of weeds (Prog. Agr. et Vit„ 18 (1897), No, 81, pp, 188, 189), 
On the destniotlon of Jnnous end Carex in meadows, 3, Gbattiav (lap. Agr, 

OmMoux, 1897, No. 9). 


DISEASES OF PLAETS. 

Apple met, F. D. Chester (Delaware 8ta, Rpt, 1896, pp. 63-69, Jigt. 
5). — KotcB nro given on various species of Gymnosporapgiuin and the 
relation between the different stages of this fungus as produced on 
cedar and apple trees is pointed out. The species of apple rust occur- 
ring in the IJnited States are enumerated. Of these species Oymno- 
sporangium maeropus, 0. globosum, and G. clavipes are the most injurious 
to the cultivated apple, bavtng for their teleutospore host tlie red cedar. 
The destruction of such trees in the immediate vicinity of apple orchards 
is recommended. Notes are given which seem to indicate a marked 
variation in susceptibility of the different vanetiesof apples to the rust, 
and a tabulation is presented of tlie varieties of apple trees occurring 
in 3 different orchards with the relative amount of rust infection on 
each variety. 

Pea blight, J. II. Pantos (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 
1896, pp. 13-1~>). — Notes are given of a diseased condition of pea vines in 
which the affected plant fades and appears prematurely ri])e while the 
peas are scarcely formed in the ]K)d. Such vines appeared in patches 
over the field, but soon spread, covering large areas. On close exam 
ination, the plants are seen to be decayed at the surface of the ground 
and in some cases mycelial films were present. Examinations for Per- 
onospora rtWm and Erysiphe martii failed to show either of these fungi 
present, nor were any insect attacks noticed. The author is inclined 
to believe that the blight in question is a diseased condition of the 
plant due to adverse physical conditions of the soil, extreme drought, 
and the continual planting of the i>eas on the same ground year alter 
year. . 

The spottiiig of peaches, F. I). Chester ( Delaware Sta. Rpt. 1896, 
pp. 60-63, Jigs. /). — ^This disease, which is due to ClaAosporium carpo- 
philum, is one of the most common in the State. It is characterized by 
the api>earance of small black spots I’j to In. in diameter, more or 
less congregated or united. When the si>ots coalesce over a consider- 
able portion of the fruit, uniform black blotches occur where the skin- 
becomes tough, dry, and leathery. The disease affects the fruit by 
reducing the market value, on account of rendering it unsightly in 
appearance, and by causing the firuit to crack, offering easy entrance to 
other organisms which produce rapid decay. It also greatly reduces 
the size of the infected fruit Notes are given on the life history of 
the fungus and on surcessthl inoculation experiments on plums made 
with spores taken from pure cultures. When the spores were placed 
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upon the uninjared surface of immature plums, they were without 
effect on the plant although the fruit was kept moist under a bell jar to 
aid in the infection. When sown on the uninjured surface of green 
peaches, a slight growth resulted, and when the inoculation of the peach 
was efthcted by punctures, the fungus produced spots quite abundantly. 
It is stated that th^disease may be held in check by early and re]>6at^ 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 

Formalin for prevention of potato scab, J. 0. Arthur {Indiana 
8ta. Bui 65, pp. 19-36, ph, 2 ). — Preliminary tests of formalin, made in 
a greenhouse by soaking potatoesfor 2 hours in solutions of the strengths 
of 1 : 800, 1 : 400, 1 : 200, 1 : 120, and 1 : 40 resulted in no injurious dffect 
upon the germination of the tubers and indicated that formalin is a 
successful fungicide for scab. 

Three held tests were made with formalinsolutionsof various strengths. 
In two cases the tubers planted were badly scabbed and in a third case 
they were apparently free from scab. In one case formalin was com- 
pared with corrosive sublimate treatment. The tubers in one test were 
treated 1 hour and in the others 2 hours. In all cases the imtatoes were 
grown in soil which had betui cropped with potatoes continuously for 
the 7 preceding years and contained scab germs. The soil was light, 
shallow, and well drained. No fertilizers were used. The rainfall in 
July was much above the normal. A summary of the results of the 3 
tests is shown in the following table: 


Percentage of injury to crop from scab; seed tubers treated with oorrosire sublimate and 

formalin and untreatid. 
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Formalin treatment for potato scab undhr farm conditions was tried 
by farmers in 4 localities. All reported favorable results. The 
injury from scab at the station was much greater in the portions of the 
field containing most soil moisture. Tables are given showing, in detail 
the results of the tests at the station. Experiments showing that for- 
malin is not dangerously poisonous are noted. The author’s method of 
estimating the injury from scab is prescribed. A bibliography of liter- 
ature on the germicidal, therapeutic, and physiological action of formalin 
is given. The author believes that formalin is ecjual to corrosive sub- 
limate as a treatment for potato scab, and recommends a solution of the 
approximate strength of 1:300. The directions given are to soak 
tul^rs 2 hours in a solution of J pt. formalin in 15 gal. of water. 

Damping oft G.F. Atkinson (New York Cornell 8ta, EpU 189$, pp,SlS^46,pl9,6, 
fig, i),— Reprint of Balletin 94 of the station (K. tt. R,, 7, p. 220). 
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Some ftmgns diieam of ooloiy, B. D. Halstsd (Amer, OnTd.^ 18 (1897), Kq, 149, 
j>. Notes are given of oelery blight (Ceroospora apii), leaf spot (Phylloitieta 
apii), leaf blight {SepioHa petro$eHni), celery rnst (Puoeinia bullata), and a bacterial 
disease. Most of the material was drawn from Bnlletin Q of the New Jersey Sta* 
tions (E. S. B., 3, p. 884). 

Gooseberry blight (Jour. Pd. Agr, [London], 4, No. 8, pp. 802-804, jig. i).— Brief 
notes are given on Miorospherria grosaularia. Sulphur^ sulghid of potassium, and 
Bordeaux mixture are all recommended us preventive means for its control. 

Plum fruit rot, B. D. Halsted (Oard. and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 606, pp, 4S6, 4S7 ). — 
N<»tes are given on an unusually severe attack of Monilia fruciigena on plnms, 
together with suggestions for preventive treatment. 

On the cause of a leaf curl of potatoes, £. Kozb (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris. 
185 (1897), No. 1, pp. 69-61). — A disease called frisol^ due to Pseudocommis txiis is 
descrilied. It is said to resemble the ordinary potato rot due to Phgtophthora 
infestans. 

Tomato disease on forced plants, J. C. Abthur (Amer. Florist. 13 (1897), No. 
491, pp. 28?. 883). — (leueral directions are given for the prevention of disease on 
tomatoes grown under glass. 

The diseases of sugar cane, II, C. A. Baubek (Science Progress, n. ser., 1 (1897), No. 
4, pp.461-488). 

A lily bulb disease, O. Masskr (Hard, and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 504, pp. 414, 415). 

A snowdrop disease, (J. Masske (Kew Miso. linl. 184, p. 178).— k brief note is 
given of a disease of snowdrops due to Sclerotinia galanthi, Bordeaux mixture is 
said to prevent attacks of the disease. 

A canna disease (Few Misc. Rul. 124, p. 173). — A disease of cannus due to f redo 
oannw is mentioned as ooourring in Brazil and Trinidad and may possibly reach 
Europe. 

A fungus disease of Posthesia ohrysorrhosa, 6. Lindai* (Notizbl. k. hot. garten 
u. Museum, lierlin, 1897, No. 9, pp. 888, 289). 

Fungus diseases of the chrysanthemum, B. D. Halsted (Amer. Gard., 18 

(1897), No. 147, pp. 709, 710, Jigs. 4). 

Wakker’s hyacinth bacterium, E. F. Smith (Rot. Gas.. 24 (1897), No. 3, p. 188 ). — 
Abstract of pap«*r read before Section (i of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Detroit met^ting, August, 1897. The speciiic cause of 
the disease is said to be Racterium hgacynthi and not Bacillus hgacinthi septici as 
claimed by Heinz. 

Bacteria in their relation to gardeners, R. Adekhold ( r cber dte Bakterien in 
ihren Bezieh ungen sur GUartuerei. Breslau, 1897, pp. 15). 

Concerning diseases of Galanthus and Pasonia, C. A. J. A. OroRMAXS (Konikl. 
Akad. Heteusch. Amsterdam. 1897, p. 456; ahs. in Hedwigia. 34 (1897), No. 5, Report., p. 
138). — The diseases are caused by Botrytis galanthi and B, ptronite, n. sp. 

CBdema in the roots of Salix nigra, H. vox Scurkkk (Bot. Gas,, 24 (1897), No. 1, 
pp. 58-64, Jigs. 8). 

Rusty appearance of elm leaves, 0. 8. Whitmore and B. D. Halsted (Gard. usd 
Fox'est., 10 (1897), No. 504, pp. 417, 418). — Notes are given of a rusty appearance of elm 
leaves the eause of which is not known. 

Pseudocommis vitis parasitic on marine plants, E. Roze (Compt. Rend. A<*ad.^ 
Set, Paris, 185 (1897), No. 9, pp. 410,411). — ^Notes the occurrence of this myxomyeetc 
in various aquatic plauts. 

On the insolubility of copper iu aoap mixtures, L. Drqrully ( Prog. Agr. et 
Vif., 88 (1897), No. SO, pp. 90, 91). 

Bxperiments in the treatment of apple scab, F. D. Chester ( Delaware Sta. Rpt 
1896, pp. 51-59.Jlg 1, dgm, 1). — This is a reprint from Bulletin 29 of the station (E. 
8. R.,7,p.785). 

The qprayingof orohards: Apples^ quinoes, and plums, £. G. Lodbman (New 
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York Cornell Sta, Bpt, 1S96, pp, 1(^194^ fif$* ^),-<*Beprint of Bulletin 86 of the station 
(E. S. R.,7,p. 137). 

Bzpoximottta in the treatment of peaoh blight and rot, F. D. Chestkk (Delaware 
Sta» Bpt, 1896, pp, 9S^1, dffms. 4). — This is a reprint from Bulletin 29 of the station 
(E.S.R.,7,p.786). 

Treating celery for leaf blight, P. H. Dorgrtt (Jmer, Card,, 18 (1897), No, 148, 
p. 7S5, fig. 1). — Reports t^e use of Bordeaux mixture and ammoniacul copper carbon- 
ate for the prevention of leaf blight The Bordeaux mixture proved the better 
fungicide. 

Bordeaux mixture for the treatment of potato disease, W. B. Pu>wright 

(Card. Chron., 3. aer., (1897), No. SGd^p. 367). — The serious loss to the potato crop of 
Ireland is said to be due to potato rot and in the future the exteiidecl use of Bor- 
deaux mixture is advised to prevent similar losses. * 

Sulphur and lime as a fungicide, W. Tjugalbt (Amer. Floi'isi, 13 (1897), No. 
493, p. 306 ). — A mixture of these two substanees is recommend«‘d for diseases of the 
rose, carnation, violet, and chrysanthemum. Directions for preparation and appli- 
cation are given. 

Autumn treatment for black rot, J. Dkvillk (Prog. Agr. et JIL, 38 (1897), No. 
36, p. 371). 

Treatment of black rot, G. Coudekc (Prog. Agr. et Vit., J8 (1897), No. 38, pp, 
333-336). 

On the prevention of black rot, E. FERRiKRB(Goftfp/. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paria,135 
(1897), No. 7,p. 383). — The author recommends the addition of molasses to the ordi- 
nary copper solutions for preventing attacks of black rot. 

A new fungicide for the prevention of black rot, G. Lavergnk (Prog. Agr. et 
Vii., 38(1897), No. 38, pp. 38, 39). — Copper sulphate 500 gm., black or green soap 1 
kg., water 100 liters. 

On the use of acetate of copper in combating the grape Peronospora, G. 

Briosi (In8t. hot. rniv. Pavia, 1897, pp. 13). 

Autumn treatment for chlorosis of grapevines, L. Dbgrully (J*rog. Agr. et 

Vit., 28 (1897), No. 41, pp. 405-408). 

Spray calendar, E. G. Loi>kman (New York CorneH Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 86-92 ). — 
A spray calendar for fruits and vegetables, arranged alphabetically, with formulas 
for the preparation of Bordeaux mixture, ummoniaial cop])er carbonate solution, 
copper sulphate solution, Paris green, Eoudou purple, hellebore, and kerosene 
emulsion. 


EirrOMOLOOT. 

Report of committee on economic botany and entomology, J. H. 

Panton (On/anV)A^r. Col. and Expt, Farm Rpt. 1890, pp.3H6’-239^ jig. 1 ). — 
It is stated that in answer to circulars of intiuiry sent out, the fiotato 
beetle {Doryphora decemlineata), ri‘d legged grasshopper {Melanoplm 
femur-rubrum), horn By {Hwmatohia serrata), cutworm {Hadena ma- 
mestra)., tent caterpillar (Glisiocampa americana), and the army worm 
(Leucania unipuncia) were the most serious among 4B species of insect 
pests referred to; and that the army worm (Leucania unipuncia), 
aphis (Siphonophora avenw), blister beetle (Epicauta pennsylvanica), 
Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor), peavine caterpillar (MameMra tri- 
folii), squash bug (Anasa tristis), and cankerworm (Paleacrita vemata) 
are likely to become injurious; that more than half of the replies indi- 
cated the presence of the buffalo carpet beetle, and finally, that 36 out 
of 57 replies noted that spraying is practiced and is followed by good 
results. 
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ItapoM of tbo optenltnitetf B. F. HoLTSBicAim (Ontario Agr. Ool. 
and Expt. Farm Bpt. 1896, pp. 321-228, fig». 4). — A record ia given of 
experiments vrith fonl brood, Trintering (both inside and ont), the pro- 
dnction of comb honey, moving for fall pasture, and feeding Ws. 

Tn the fonl-brood experiments an endeavor was made to determine 
whether disease may be transmitted through the hrax. Good samples 
of wax were tlioroughly infected with the germs of fonl brood. The 
wax was then broken into small pieces to facilitate melting, and befoie 
all the pieces bad melted it was formed into sheets and milled. The 
foundation thus made was placed in frames and a swarm put upon it. 
ISTearly 2 months later an examination was made for foul brood, but no 
trace of the disease was found. 

The wintering experiments were a repetition of those made in 1895. 
A imrtion of the number of colonies employed were packed with 672 
thicknesses of manila paper, 10 thicknesses of newspaper, a quilt, and 
plain shavings, in addition to side packing. The remainder of the 
colonies were simply packed above with a quilt and plain shavings. The 
object was to determine the difference between absorbents and upward 
ventilation and in the prevention of the escape of heat and moisture by 
other means than the entrance, which was .5 in. wide. To facilitate 
the movement of the bees from one comb to another a hole was cut in 
the center of the combs. In previous experiments this was not done. 
As a result, it was found that hives packed with paper bad a very 
slight advantage over those not so packed, and that the hives in which 
holes bad been made in the comb to faeilitsite the movements of the 
bees wintered better than those not so treated. 

In the experiments in the production of comb honey, an endeavor 
was made to learn how straight comb, unstained by travel, may be 
produced. Supers, with bee spaces over the sections, were employed 
between the last sections and the wood sides of the supers. Besides 
the usual 1 bee space, 2 or more bee spaces were made in some 
instances. These were secured by the use of either perforated or 
slatted dividers. As a result, it was found that pop holes were less 
numerous where the space was left over the sections, and that where 2 
bee spaces were employed the results were the best. Of the dividers 
employed, the perforated variety gave the best results. Where the 
slatted divider was used the comb was given a ribbed appearance, 
much like the common washboard. In explaining the difference found 
between the use of 1 and 2 bee spaces, the author suggests that the 2 
bee spaces permit of an extra layer of bees on the outside, which keeps 
up day and night the normal heat necessary to comb building and 
capping. 

The experiments in outside wintering extended over a period of sev- 
eral years. It was found -that when the brood chamber is divided into 
2 parts and the upper portion of the frames separated from the lower 
by a bee space which allows the duster, which is globular in form, to 
lOOlS^-Bo* 5 5 
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coDtract and expand with the changes in outside temperatiu*e 9 the best 
results are obtained. 

In the fall of 1895, 16 colonies were moved 9 miles to a buckwheat 
pasture and compared with colonies kept at home. In the case of the 
1*6 hives which were moved there was a gain of 706 lbs. in 47 days. In 
1896, 36 colonies of varying strength were moved, and showed a gain of 
l,25nb8. As a result of the experiments, it appears that moving bees 
where practicable pays, and that the strongest colonies will yield better 
returns, while the weaker colonies will be strengthened. 

In the feeding experiments, a sirup was made in the proportion of 2 
lbs. granulated sugar to 1 lb. of water. In some cases sugar was dip- 
solved in boiling and in other cases in cold water. Neither method of 
dissolving was found to have an advantage over the other. In regard 
to the effect of feeding, it was found that there is a great difference 
between the weight of the stores supplied and the increase in weight 
of the hive, there being a loss of from 31 to 56 per cent. This is 
accounted for by evaporation and by an increased consomption of the 
stores by the bees in consequence of excitement during storing. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the experiments are, that it will not 
pay to extract honey and replace it by sugar sirup for winter with the 
expectation of making a profit; but, if feeding is resorted to, strong 
colonies can be fed with the smallest percentage of loss. 

Bees and fruits : Codling-moth eggs not laid in the bloom, E. S. 
Lovesy (Amer, lice Jour,, 37 (1S97), No, ^11,212), — The author 

complains that spraying for the codling moth when the trees are in 
bloom results in the death of the bees that visit them. A case in New 
York State is cited where 200 colonies were thus destroyed. 

Experiments in a greenhouse demonstrated that if the temperature 
is kept at 50^ F. from the time the moths emerge from the cocoons they 
will lay their eggs, the larvie will liatch and bore into the mature 
api)les and finally eat their way out, and in about 0 weeks appear as 
adult moths. If the temx)erature be kept at 70® the |)eriod will be 
shortened by about a week, while if tlie temperature be dropped below 
600 tije moths will not emerge from the cocoons. From this it is con- 
cluded that, esi)ecia]ly in Utah, spraying should not be done when the 
trees are in bloom but later, for the trees will and do bloom at a tem- 
perature lower than 60o, and they are usually in bloom before the moth 
hatches. In parts of Wasatch and other counties no codling moths 
can live even if imported, since the temperature is too low. The experi- 
ment and the facts stated show that the moth does not necessarily lay 
in th<^ blossom, and that in Utah it is the fruit that should be sprayed. 

The brown tail moth, C. H. Feenald and A. II. Kibbxand 
(MuHsachusetts Hatch J^ta, Special Bui, July, JS97,pp. J 5, figs. Ijpls. 3 ). — 
The discovery of this new insect pest in Massachusetts and in the 
United States is briefly related, its synonym discussed, and the adult, 
larval, and pupal stages described. It was first brought to notice May 
8, 1897, by a report that the gypsy moth was doing great damage at a 
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place in Somerville, Masaacliaaetts. SpecimenB sent to the station were 
ideiitifle<} as the well-known brown tail moth of Earoj>e. 

Relative to its importation the authors state that upon inquiry of the 
residents in the infested area, embracing the greater part of Somerville, 
a large part of Cambridge and Everett, and a small part of Medford, 
revealed the fact that the insect had been there for 6 years. 

• The food plants of the larvm as determined for America are as follows : 

Basswood {Tilia amerioana)^ geraninm (Geranium sanguineum)^ grape 
( Vitis cordifoUa)^ Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefoUa)^ sugar 
maple (Acer sa^ccharinvm)^ white maple (A. da/tycarpum)j sycamore 
maple (A. pseudo-platanus)^ red clover (TnfoHum pratense), wistaria 
(Wistaria conseqtmna), prune (Prunus donicstica)^ cherry (P. avium)^ 
wild black cherry (P, serotina)^ peach (P. vulgarius)^ Spircea thunbergii^ 
raspberry (Rubtts strigosus)^ blackberry (P. rillosus)^ strawberry (JVa- 
garia mrgiana\ rose (Rosa nitida)^ crab apple [PgniH cqronaria)^ Pyrus 
pinnatifidaj pear (Pyrus oommnnis)^ apple (P. malus)j quince (Cydonia 
vulgarius)^ Japanese quince (C/.japoitica), currant (Ribes rubrum)^ goose- 
berry (R. grossularia)j Weigela rosea^ burdock (Arctium lappa)j white 
ash (Fraxinus amerieana)^ plantain (Plantago major)^ swamp dock, 
(Rumex verticillatus)^ curled dock rhubarb (Rheum rhapon- 

tieum)j American elm ( Ulmus amerieana)^ black walnut (Juglans nigra)j 
weeping* willow (Salix babylonica). 

The majority of these wore attacked by the caterpillars in moving 
from pear orchards. During the latter half of May the caterpillars 
were in great numbers and swarmed from defoliated pear trees and 
crawled along the ground, walks, and fences in search of food. Trees 
in full foliage in the path of this migrating army were stripped in a 
few days. At one plm^e the caterpillars were noticed on May 22, 
migrating toward and ascending a large cherry tree which at that time 
was covered with dense foliage. Five days later scarcely a green leaf 
remained on the tree, and even the half-grown cherries were partly 
devoured. In a badly infested orchard the noise made by thousands of 
these caterpillars feeding in the evening could bo plainly heard. 
Swarming from such ])hi<*es, the caterpillars cra^leil up the trees along 
the stiwts and spread over tlie walls of the houses. Numerous com- 
plaints were made of the ent:ance of these insects into the houses, and 
the sweeinng and washing down of the masses of caterpillars from the 
piazzas and walls of houses along Park street was a daily occurrence. 

*^Oue of the most annoying featuree of this caterpillar invaeion was the painful 
irritation or ne.ttling caused by the insect when coming in contact with the skin. 
The hairs of the caterpillar are brittle and easily become detached, and when they 
come in^contact with the skin, produce a most intense irritation. From this cause 
many^persons have suffered so severely as to require the aid of a physician. The 
invasion of houses by these insects was a common occurrence, and not infrequently 
they made their way into the sleeping apartments.’’ 

The habit of the larvie of eating the entire leaf except the midrib, 
their gregarious incliimtions, the manner of making the web, etc., are 
noted and the subtject of natural enemies and remedies discussed. The 
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English sparrow and the Baltimore oriole have been observed attack- 
ing the larvae, but neither seem to prefer them to other caterpillars. No 
parasitic insects are noted. Removal of the egg masses, treatment 
with kerosense emulsion, Pans green, and arsenate of lead are recom- 
mended. 

Relative to laws, the example of France enacting them as early as 
1734 against this particular insect is mentioned. The text of the act 
of the Massachusetts Legislature directed against the insect at its last 
session is given in full. 

The finit maggot fly, W. W. Froq-q-ATT {Agr. Oaa. New South Wales j 
8 {1897)j No. 6^ pp. 410-414^ figs. <9).— Under the name Tephriiis tyn^i 
the author describes what is believed to be a new species. It is a 
different insect from the fruit fly, Halterophora oapiiata^ reported from 
Western Australia, the Azores, Bermudas, ‘ and Malta,^ and described 
originally by Wiedman in 1886 as Tephritis capitata. It is larger and 
of a lighter color as well as different in markings. The pest promises 
to become one of the most serious with which fruit growers in New 
South Wales have to deal. 

The eggs of the insect are deposited beneath the skin of the fruit 
about the time it is beginning to color. The larva gnaws irregular 
passages toward the centre and, in the case of apples, quinces, and 
other core fruits, soon reduces the portion surrounding the 'coi e to a 
rotten mass. In oranges the tirst evidence of disease appears in dark 
spots where the fly’s ovipositor has i)ierced the skin. The quarter- 
grown maggots are semitransparent, anteriorly slender, thickening 
posteriorly, sharifly rounded terminally, have two curious black oral 
hooks, and a ])air of cephalic spiracles which are tinged with yellow. 
They live in the fruit until it is perfectly putrid. The full grown dull 
yellow larviv (about J in. in length) emerge and pupate just below the 
surface of the ground. The female fly is somewhat larger than the 
male and is provided with a needle like oviiiositor. The head is broad, 
the eyes large and brown, the antenme yellow with the third joint long. 
The thorax is stout and of a dull yellowish brown with a bright yellow 
lateral patch and a dorsal one over the sciitellum. The abdomen is 
dark reddish brown with a distinct dorsal transverse yellow point in 
its anterior half. 

The insect has been well known in Queensland since 1878, when 
specimens attacking oranges were sent to the lioyal Gardens at Kew. 
In 1888 it was found attacking all kinds of fruit in the Toouomba by 
H. Tryon. As yet the southern part of this colony and Victoria is free 
from the pest, but it is thought unless stringent Governmental meas- 
ures are taken it will spread everywhere. 

In a note by Dr. Cobb on the fly or so-called Queensland fruit 
fly ^ accompanying this paper, it is pointed out that spraying is use- 

1 Insect Life, 8 (1890), pp. 5-8. It is here described under tbe name of Ceratitis cap- 
Uata Wiedm. 

«6ard. Chron. (1890), p. 655. 
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)«m; that tbe best temedfal mearares ere destroying tbe infested fhiit, 
stirring np tbe ground beneath tbe trees or drenching it with kerosene 
to kill the larvae and papas, covering the trees just before Arait ripen- 
ing with due netting, decoying the flies from fmit trees by exposing 
smiill quantities of A-nit, and Governmental repressive measures. 

Report of the entomologiat, M. H. Beckwith {Delaware ^^ta. 
Rpt. 189fi, pp. 112-131). — The author speaks very briefly of tbe injuries 
done daring tbe year by tbe fruit bark beetle {Scolytm rugulosiu), 
catalpa spliinx moth {Sphinx catalpa), imported currant worm (3^«matu« 
ventrieosne), chestnut weevil {Baianinm carytrypex), cockroaches (P«rt- 
planeta penneylvanica and Blatta germanica), imbricated snout beetle 
{Epieasrue imbriealm), and the San Jos4 scale. An application of 
arsenate of soda at the rate of 1 oz. to H gal. of water was made as a 
remedy against the larvas of the catalpa sphinx moth, but it v/as found 
to injure the foliage as well as the worms. A solution of one-half the 
strength enqihiyed, it is thought, would have siceomplished the object 
without injuring the foliage. A preparation known as Insectoline 
was employed successfully against cockroaches. 

A considerable portion of the author’s time during the year was 
taken up with the study of the San «1os4 scale. Some 115 orchards, 
including a number-of nurseries, were \ isited, and an endeavor made 
to trace the history of the scale in the State. As a result it was found 
that tbe scale was flrst introduced into tbe State at 2 widely separated 
places on crab apple and i>lam trees )»urchased from tbe Pomona nurs- 
eries in 1891 ; and that since that time infested trees have continued 
to be brought in from this and the Ijovett nurseries, so that now there 
are 13 different infected localities in tbe Stiite. 

Tbe -remedies used at the various places found to be infected were 
keiosene emulsion, the application of sludgite with a brush, whale oil 
soap, the winter resin wash, and in one case burning the infected trees. 
The successful remedies are said to be (1) the application of a hot mix- 
ture of whale-oil soap and water, in which there was not less than 2^ lbs. 
of soap to each gallon of water ; (2) the winter resin wash, composed of 
120 lbs. of resin, 30 lbs. of caustic soda, 15 lbs. of flsh oil, and sufficient 
water to make 100 gals.; and (3) hydrocyanic- acid gas. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to the status of the San Jos6 
scale in the United States, in which the author goes briefly over the 
history of the insect; hydrocyanic-acid gas for destroying tbe San Jos<^ 
scale; and notes on the treatment of the San Jose scale, concluding 
with tbe statement that it is of very little use to attempt to treat scale* 
infested trees when covered with foliage, but that as soon as tbe foli- 
age has fallen a thorough treatment wiUi a hot solution of whale oil 
soap and water is advisable. 

Life history of Sesis stelidiformis, F. Tomola ( Verhandl. k. k. zool. 
hot. Qetell. Wien, 47 {1897), No, 6,pp.420-422 ). — From the author’s studies 
at Buda Pesth it appears that Euphorbia epithymoide* forms the food 
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plant of the larvae of this insect. They occur on it, however, only in 
sunny places. Larvae taken in April produced the mature moth ftom 
about May 20 to the middle of June. On May 29 a pair were found copu- 
lating and so remained until the next day. On that and the follow* 
ing days the female laid its eggs rather high up on the stalk of the food 
plant, both isolated and in small groups, of which the largest numbered 
20 eggs. Some four days after copulation the male died. The egg is 
of a flattened oval shape and measures in its chief dimensions 0.35 by 
0.3 mm. On its flattened side it has a small impression. The upper end 
has a small furrow and the opposite end is rounded. Under the lens 
its surface appears covered with deep impressions, the edges of which 
have a golden glitter in the sunshine. It is described as a whole as 
having a somewhat biscuit form. The yellow larvm gnaw their way 
out through the upper end of the egg and crawl down along the stalk 
of the plant to find a place near the root crown in which to bore. A 
favorable spot is not, however, always found, and it appears probable 
that, like 8. impiformis^ they will occasionally enter the stalk some 
distance above the ground. By June 14 the larvte, in the author’s 
experiment, had all disappeared. Among the moths collected interme- 
diate forms were common : 8. Htelidiformis and 8, «. ivieropus, S . 

A new tobacco pest, G. McCarthy {North Carolina 8ta. BuL Idly 
pp. 2y figs. 2). — The moth, Oelechia picipeliSy which is found native in 
North Carolina feeding upon the perennial solonaceous weed, Solanum 
carolinensey has been found doing considerable damage to tobacco. 
Although the insect probably inhabited its present range of nearly the 
entire tobacco-growing area of the United States from the time of the 
discovery of America, it was first noted as attacking tobacco in 189C. 
Thus far the damage iiot(*>d is serious only in three townships of one 
county in North (Carolina and in a district in Florida. A popular 
description of the insect is given and of its life history and mc^e of 
attack, which is that of a leaf miner. The only applicable remedy 
at present seems to be clean cultivation, with frequent stirring of the 
soil close to the plants to destroy the dormant pupm. By closely 
watching the leaves the caterpillars may be destroyed with the fingers 
as soon as the leaf blotches caused by them appear. 

An invasion of Cochylis and of CBnophtira and the means of 
defense, L. Degrully (Prog. Agr. et Vit., li {m7)y No. 26y pp. 759-^ 
761). — Large numbers of Cochylis roserana are noted as having invaded 
the vineyards of Maine et- Loire, Gironde, Lot-et-Garonne, Haute- 
Garonne, Aude, Basses-Byrcn^es, Gard, Var, Rhone, Sfione-et-Loire, 
etc. The damages are said to have been very considerable. The use of 
pyrethrum mixtures is being discarded on account of the expense of the 
pyrethrum powder, essence of terebenthiu being substituted for itaccord- 
ing to thefollowing formula : W ater, 1 00 liters ; black soap, 3 kg.; essence 
of terebenthin, 2 liters. In making up this mixture the soap is first 
dissolved in the water and then the terebenthin added, the mixture Inking 
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agttatod the while. The amonnt of terelMithiii used is an important 
matter. If less than 2 x»er cent be used, it will be inefEBctive; if too 
much is nited it will ipjnre the grapes. STumerous complaints against 
the “ pyrale ” ( (EnophUra pilleriana) are also noted. The best method 
of destroying Iwth these insects is thought to be by means of liot water. 

The de e troct io n of the “Sauwa,” F. W. Dafebt and L. Bimojs 
(SelaLltut, Affron. 8So. Pavlo [Brazil]^ 7-6 {1896), pp. 921-967, figs. 19, 
Ubles 9). — ^The means of destroying the ant Atta sextem, which is a 
veryserious pest in Brazil, are somewhat exhaustively considered. Its 
habits and its intelligence render it a difficult insect to combat. 
Its mines extend to considerable depths and over an area as much as 
100 meters broad, while the individuals number into the millions. The 
various methods of combating the insect are brought together and 
dassified as (1) those in which ])oisonous gases, sulphurous fumes, etc., 
are used; (2) destroying by the explosion of gases (blsulphid of carbon 
or benzine vapor) ; (3) burning out with illuminating gases; (4) smok- 
ing out| and (5) mechanical measures. Various pieces of apparatus 
to be used in the work are figured. The most noteworthy facts regard- 
ing the insect are: 

(1) The ants’ resistance to destruction by poisons is remarkable. 
They will withstand a 2^-hour exposure in vacuum and will live for a 
day while under pressure. 

(2) They are readily destroyed by explosions, if in contact with the 
exploding medium. They can not withstand a temperature above .'KP G. 

(3) The most practical means of destroying them is by burning out 
the nests by using carbon bisulphid which, after it has saturated the 
nest, is to be exploded ; by the use of burning sulphur and vapors of 
arsenic. 

(4) The nests must be attacked on all sides. ' 

The destruction of small insectivorous birds should be avoided. The 

tables given bring out the chtiiiges that colonies studied underwent as 
well as the applicability of the various destructive measures. 

The destruction of insects iqjurious to the vine, P. Costb- 
FliOEBT (Prog. Agr. et Vit., 28 (1897), Nos. 99, pp. 64-79; 30, pp. 94-102; 
32, pp. 151-161; 33, pp. 178-181, figs. 93). — This essay treats the subject 
according to the 4 seasons of the year. Some of the well-known reme- 
dies are noted. The common French remedy (hot water) against the 
larva‘of the^^pyrale” {(EnophUra pilleriana)isiLvaan'S6ai\ at some length, 
and a heating apparatus mounted on wheels is figured. The ex^mnse 
of this remedy is cx>mputed at 53.5 francs imr hectare (about $4.12 pw 
acre). With this is compared the sulphur-Aime method or “ clochage” 
which costs firom 33.3 francs to 40.8 firaucs per hectare (about $2.56 
to $3.14 per acre), according as slow matches or ordinary sulphur is 
used. Where slow matches are used, 36 kg. per acre are necessary, 
as contrasted with 44 kg. when ordinary sulphur is used. Other 
methods noted are the use of acid sprays, carbon bisulphid, an 
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emnlBioii of carbon bisolphid, lime water, and carbonate of soda; 
pyrethmm-aoap solutions, a mixture of 16 per cent p 3 rretlmini and 86 
per cent sulphosteatite, and another of 60 kg. of qnicklime, 60 of sul- 
phur, and 3 of pyrethrnm used as a powder. The insects specially noted 
are the “pyrale” {(Enophiira pilleriana), “lethre” {Arumala vitia), 
*^attelabe” {Rhinchitea conieua), “bannetun'’ {Melolontha vulgaria)^ tlie 
“ cousi-cousi ” or “ Porte-selle de Beziers” (Ephippigera bitterienaia), the 
“cochylis” (^.roscrana), “erino8e’’(PAytopt««ftt»«), “escargot” (Helix 
pomatia), “ altise de la vigne ” (Altica oleraoea), and the “ ecrirain ” 
(Eumolpua vitia), 

Caleinm carbid as a phyllozeracide, £. Ohuabd (Ohron. Agr., 
Canton Vaud, 10 (1897), No, 10, pp, 275-279 ), — It is here noted that the 
gas evolved by this substance upon the applies lion of water or in the 
presence of moisture has been used in several places as an insecticide, 
notably against the white grubs. Experiments are noted in which 60 gm. 
of the carbid was placed in pots containing worms and somewhat 
successful results obtained. In such pots the plants were vigorous 
and green, while in control ex|)eriments they had a miserable appear- 
ance. It is also noted that Dupertius employed the substance against 
the phylloxera; that the author buried 100 gm. near the base of the 
vines in the vineyard with good results. In Dnpertius’s experiment 
102 plants were treated, but inasmuch as on 34 stocks no phylloxera 
were found, the results are not of the highest value. The author notes 
that the gas emitted by the carbid is impure; that 100 parts of the 
carbid give besides acetylene from 0.24 to 0.4 parts of ammonia; from 
0.7 to 0.9 parts sulphureted hydrogen ; and firom 0.018 to 0.032 phos- 
phureted hydrogen. To these is due the odor and the toxic qualities 
of the acetylene. 

* Notes on the properties and the employment as an insecti- 
cide of calcium phospho-carbid, E. Ghuabd (Chron. Agr. Canton 
Vaud, 10 (1897), No, Id, pp. 427-436 ). — This compound, we are told, is 
made like the ordinary calcium carbid, but with the addition of calcium 
phosphate. In appearance it is similar to the ordinary carbid, compact, 
hard, of a dark-gray color, deliquesces rapidly, leaving a light-gray or 
yellowish-white powder. The essential diflerence between calcium 
carbid and the new compound lies in the nature of the gas liberated. 
While the"“former in the air emits but a faint ahaceous o«lor of impure 
acetylene, the phospho-carbid emits a strong, disagreeable odor of phos- 
pliureted hydrogen. If water is added to it in sufficient amount, gas 
is given off' so rapidly that it spontaneously ignites, but this does not 
happen when the compound decomposes slowly. Hence in the dry or 
humid temperature of ordinary weather it may be managed without 
danger. Experiments with the carbid aro noted and shown to be 
somewhat unsatisfactory. But with the phospho-carbid there is a 
larger amount of gas given off with the acetylene, and when placed in 
the ground by the side of the vine it is given off with snfficient slow- 
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umB to act M an insectioide before it is oxidized by the mil. Hm 
amouit of pboephnreted hydrogen diecharged varies from 11 to 08 
per eent. In the latter case it is in the presence of a large amount of 
water and ignites spontaneously. As an insecticide the gas is thought 
better than bisulphid of carbon. Experiments are noted in which 
phosphid of calcium was employed alone, and the conclusion is drawn 
that this is not sufficiently effective and is moreover too costly. Fnr- 
thm-, it is noted that phospho-carbid has been used in rarions amounts 
and shown to be effective when used at the rate of 1(K) gm. to a plant, 
and further, that 200 gm. to a plant does not injure the latter. 

Report of the professor of biology and geology, J H. Pantok ( Ontario. Agr. Col. 
and Eicpi. Farm Rpi, 1896, pp. 5-80, figs. 5). — The character of the work in the labo- 
ratory is described, as well as the general and practical work of the anthor. Bor- 
deaux mixture was tried as an insecticide with good results. A list of inse<*tB identified 
is given, and the pear tree slug {Friooampa oerasi), nematodes, spring cankerworm 
(PaUaorita vemata), rod legged grasshopper (Melanop1v8/emur-ruh^m)ftxLBaoek moth 
{Orgyia leucoBtigma), and the remedies against them noted. 

The morphology and classification of the Panropoda, with notes on the 
morphology of Diplopoda, F. C. Kbnyon {TufU College Slndtee, 5 (1895), No, 4, pp. 
77-146, pU. 4, figs. 8; ahe. in Zool. Jahreaher., 1896, Arthropoda, p. 45). 

A e^ossary of entomology, L. Failla-Tkdaldi (Bo\. Naturalisla, 17 (1S97), No. 
6, pp. 76, 77). — A continued article that may be of use to readers of Italian entomo- 
logical literature. 

Systematic and sjmonymical catalogue of the Hymenoptera thus far 
described: VUl. Sphegidas, C. W. db Dalla TimKR (Catalogue Hymenopiorum 
hucuBquedeBoriptorumByBtematiouBetBytionymicuB. VI J I. Fo88oru8(Sphegid€B). Leipeio: 
Engelmann, 1897, pp. 749; aha. in Zool. Cenibl., 4 (1897), No. 17, pp. 494, 495). — ^This 
takes in the group of digging wasps in its widest sense, i, e,, the 3 families Heter- 
ogynce, Pompilidie, and Sphegido), with over 9,000 species. The author recognizes 6 
families among them, viz, Mutillidae, Thynnidse, Scoliida?, Sapygidce, Pompilida*, 
Crabronidie. 

A preliminary classifieation of the species of the genus Aoronycta of tem- 
perate North America, J. B. Smith (Ent. Nevca, 8 (1897), No. 6, pp. 146-153). 

Researches on the morphology of Simondsia paradoza, and some other nema- 
todes parasitic in Bus scrofa, G. P. Pi an a (A Hi Soc. Hal. Sci. Nat., 1897, Jan.; aba. 
in Cenibl. Bakl. v. Par., 1. Abt., 81 (1897), No. 88, 83, p. 887). 

Contributions from the New Mexico biological station: V. Some new 
Hymenoptera from the Mesilla Valley, New Mexico, T. D. A. Cockrrrll(Ass. 

Nat. His., 6 . ser., 19 (1897), No. 112, pp. 394-403).— Centris casalpinue n. sp., C. 
ooPBalpinioe rhodopus u. var., C. hoffmanseggice n. sp., Pirdita erigeronis n. sp., Podaliriue 
Uaquerellce n. sp., Alcidamea biBoutcllcB n. sp., ChryBia JHgeloviop n. sp., Ammoplanua 
aalicia n. sp., SpHoohaloia meaillas n. sp. 

Antennal structure of certain Diplosids, £. P. Ff.lt (Psyche, 8 (1897), No, 849, 
pp. 3-5, pi, 1), — Notes peculiar arched filaments arising from the bases of the termi- 
nal and penultimate segments of the autennss of the male iJiplosia pyrieora. 

The evolution of the ocslomio gregarines of the house cricket, L. Cubnot 
(Compi. Bend, Acad, Sci. ParU, 185 (1897), No. 1, pp, 68-54), 

Life.hiBtory of Buohaetes eglenensis and oompazison with CoUarii^ H. G. Dyab 
(Psyche, 8 (1897\ No, 853, p, 70), 

On the biology of Camarota flavitarsis, P. Marchal (Ent, Monthly Mag,, 8, ser,, 
33 (1897), No, 86, pp 30,31), 

On Phimophorus spissioomis, A. Handlirsch ( Verhandl. k. k, eool, hot, Gesell, 
Wien, 47 (1897), No, 6, pp, 408-410, figs, 8), — ^This hemipteron is described and 
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thimght of saffident importauoe to be the representative of a new beadag 

the name of Phimophoridn, oharaoterized thns: Head long, cylindrkal, orowa 
between the anteim» not prominent. Proboscis strong, embedded in a deep fbrroWi 
8 -Jointed, with a hook-like terminal Joint. Antennes inserted at the end of the head» 
4-Jointed, strong; the third Joint most, the fourth least developed. Ooellary 
noticeable. Eyes in the middle of the side of the head. Body not mnch depressed. 
Prothorax nearly trapeziform, scutellnm triangular, free. Breast flat, the ooxal 
grooves at the hinder end of the prostem nm . Legs long and strong, the anterior ones 
not modified for raptorial pnrposc^s. Tarsi 2-join ted, anterior wings with well- 
developed clavus; chorium and membrane not separated. Posterior wings with 
hamus. Abdomen strongly rounded below, above somewhat concave. The 7 ven- 
tral (genital) segments of the female externally as in Phymatidas. Habitat similar 
to Oxythyreus (PhymatidsB) or Spathocera (Coreidao). , 

Some ants and myrmecophilus inaeots from Toronto, G. B. King {Canadian 
£nt., S9 (1897), No. 5, pp. 100-104). 

Note on Bmchus flavimanua, P. Tertrin (VApioulteur, 41 (1897), No. S,pp. 79, 80). 

The value of peroxid of hydrogen in the preparation of entire inaeota, 0. E. 
Hanaman (Amer, Monthly Micros. Jour., it. ser., 18 (1897), No. 1, pp. 7-9). — For 
bleaching dark microscopic objects. 

On mounting minute inaecta, particularly mioro-lepidoptera, C. F. Baker 

(Psyche, 8 (1897), No. 25S, pp. 6S, 64). 

The direct photographic enlargement of entomological apecimena, T. A. G. 

Strickland (Ent. Monthly Mag.y Sf. ser., 33 (1897), No. 88, pp. 84-86, Jig. 1). 

Aphids and coccids associating with ants, G. B. King (Ent. News, 8 (1897), No. 
6,pp. m-m). 

Diagnosis of two new French species of Ptinus (Bruchua), E. A. db Perrin 

(Bui. Soc. Ent. France, 1897, No. 7, pp. 131, 133). — Ptinus puhens and P. superhus. 

Noith American Apterygogenea, H. SchOtt (Proc. California Acad. Sci.,3.ser., 
6 (1897), pp. 169-196, pis. S). — Fourteen new species are described belonging to the 
genera Sminthurus, Tomocerus, Lepidocyrtus, Cremastocophalus, Entomobrya, Tem- 
pletonia, Machilis, and Lepisma. 

Revision of the Truzalinae of North America, J. McNeil (Proc. Davenport Acad. 
Sci., 6 (1897), pp. 179-374). 

The structure of the nest of Osmia bicolor, H. Fribse (Ent. Naohr., 23 (1897), 
No. 8,pp. 113-116, fig. 1). — Builds its nest in April and May in snail shells of pine 
needles, and constructs so far as observed 3 cells. The nectar for its brood is 
obtained from Erica, Viola, and Lotus, the pollen from Crocus and Poteutilla. The 
insect can scarcely be said to form a colony. As a rule the nests containing mostly 
frniales have one male in the outermost cell. The parasite noted was Chrysis 
trimacnlata. 

Notes on predaceous Heteroptera, with Uhler’s description of two species, 
A. H. Kirkland (Canadian Ent., 29 (1897), No. .7, pp. 113-118). 

How to winter bees in central Illinois, C. P. Dadant (Amer. Bee Jour., 37 (1897), 
No. 39, pp. 610, 611). — For the latitude of central Illinois wintering out of doors with 
a shelter of forest leaves packed around 3 sides of the hive, held in place by a 
sort of lattice work of lath and twine. The front or south side of the hive is left 
uncovered. A little farther north cellar wintering would be best. 

How far do bees travel for honey? C. P. Dadant (Amer. Bee Jour., 37 (1897), 
No. 38, p. 393). — The author says, ** Whatever other people’s bees may do, ours will 
not thrive on a hooey-crop source located 2 miles or more from them.” 

Renewing queens, Bbllot (UApiculteur, 41 (1897), No. 4, pp. 144-147). 

The thirst of bees, C. Dadant ( Bev. InUmai. A piculture, 19 ( 1897), No. 2, pp. 26-28 ). — 
From his experience in receiving bees and queens from a long distance the author 
concludes that bees do not require water in shipping. Bees and queens that had 
been supplied with water either in comb cells or sprayed over the comb arrived 
dead, while those that had been supplied with honey simply arrived in good condi- 
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ticm. Thm ia iiifBciaiit mototore Miaicg iscm the raptratkm of tha^baea to Aidtoam 
m liquafying tha candied honey aapplied them. 

The pravantion of awarming, W. P. Faylor (Jmer* Bee Jour.t S7 (1S97), 2h*$4, 
pp. S70fS71), — It ia claimed that aimply raiaing the hive about a half inch ao aa to 
allow the cold air to enter the brood chamber more ftoely ia a anre. onra. It ia 
explained that it is the author's belief that the oanaa of swarming ia the overcrowd- 
ing of some apartment of the queen’s chamber. 

* The beea of Bnxope (Apldaa enropaBae) according to their genera, apeoiea, 
and varietlea, etc.: m. Gtonna Podalliiua (Berlin: B.- FriedUinder f Sohn, 1897, 
pp, 816, fige. 61; ahe, in Zool, Cenihl,, 4 (1897), Ko. 16, pp. 581, 688), 

The bees of Borneo and the Beat, G. B. Havilani> (Jmer, Bee Jour,, 87 (1897), 
No, 88, pp, 601, 608), — ^Notes on Apie florea, A, dorsata. A, indioa, and A, flava, 

Beea hanging out— new drawn foundation, £. B. Root (Amer, Bee Jour,, 87 
(1897), No, 81, pp, 484, 486). 

Factors influencing the cause of swarming, L. A. Aspinwall (Amer, Bee Jour., 
87(1897), No. 88, p. 617). 

What shall we plant for honey? L. R. Liohton (Amer. Bee Jour,, 87 (1897), No. 
88, pp, 841, 848). ’--The following are recommended : Apple, apricot, almond, banana, 
blackberry, cherry, cranberry, currant, gooseberry, grape, Juneberry or service 
berry, nectarine, medlar, orange, peach, pear, plum, persimmon, quince, raspberry, 
and strawberry. 

Sweet clover for honey and forage, J. S. Slbbth (Amer. Bee Jour,, 87 (1897), 
No. 89, p. 461), — Over 1,500 lbs. of honey ft‘om 22 colonies. 

Has temperature an influence on foul brood? £. Hkrtrard (Her. Jntemat, Api- 
culture, 19 ( 1897), No, 7, pp, 186-187).— The author takes exceptions to the statements 
made by E. Regnier, of Bonfarik, that hives transported from Fniiice to Algiers are 
never seized with foul brood, while those transported in the opposite direction are 
attacked. Bertrand states that decaying brood doi^s not give rise to the disease and 
in support of his assertion quotes Dadant as saying that he has not met with the 
disease in Illinois where, following Regnier's argument, one might expect it. Fur- 
ther, a case is cited where foul brood was introduced from Austria into Palestine— 
a country equally as warm and dry as Algiers. 

Description of the bot fly of the cotton-tail rabbit in New Mexico, 0. H. T. 
Tf)WN8KND (Psyche, 8 (18^), No. 849, pp. 8, 9). — Cuter^ra lepueculi n. sp. 

Some common injurious plant lice with suggestions for their destruotioii, W. 
G. Johnson (Maryland Sfa. Bnl. 48, pp. 89-101, figs. The subject is introduced by 
stating that very considerable losses have occurred in various parts of the State 
from the ravages of the melon plant loose during the past season. One jierson stated 
that he had lost over $1,000 worth of cantaloupes daring the past summer, and esti- 
mates made hy the author that a district comprised within a radius of 2^ miles from 
Edwin suffered a loss of from $5,000 to $6,000. In another district the loss is com- 
puted at $10,000 and for the whole county of Somerset at $25,000 and for the whole 
State at over $100,000. A general statement of the characters of plant lice in general 
is given and then the melon plant louse (Aphis gossypii), the cabbage louse (Aphis 
brassfece), the black peuch louse (.4 phis persiotr-niyer) , and the cherry louse (Myzus 
oerasi) are discussed more or less in detail and the proper preventive and remedial 
measures noted, as also natural enemies. Relative to the melon plant louse, which 
is discussed’ in greatest detail, the importance of beginning early is insisted upon and 
of keeping fields, fence corners, and roadways perfectly clean as well as of coopera* 
tion among neighbors in the work of destroying the pest. The work should be begun 
in autumn by raking up and burning all the old vines as soon as the melons have 
been gathered. This should be followed by burning the weeds in fence comers and 
along the roadsides, and by plowing weedy fields. 

In the spring the young plants should be sprayed with* kerosene emulsion as soon 
as the insects appear. The apparatus for this work is noted. 
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Similar remedien are recommended for the black peach loose, the kerosene emulsion 
need being dilated 10 or 12 times with water or 1 lb. whale-oil soap and 6 gal. water 
used. 

Animal enemiea of the field, orchard, and vineyard. Fbank and Sorattbb (Arh 
ilevt landw. OeaelL, No, ISO, Jahrmhei\ Sonderausaoh. Pflanaenachuta, 1896, pp, 23-8$), — 
Among the large number of animals enumerated as injurious during 1896 are included 
Julua terreatria as injuring grains, myriapoda as damaging beets, and Lihellula quad- 
rimaculata as injuring grains. The last were injurious through large numbers rest- 
ing on the plants. 

Notes on the longioom genus Glenea, with descriptions of new species, C. 
J. Oahav (Ann. Mag, Naf. Hiat, 6. set*., 19 (1897), No, 113, pp, 473-494).— Tha 
structure of the tarsal <‘law and sexual dimorphism are considered. The new 
species Glenea zalinenaia, G, aluouaia, O, aubaimilia, O.propinqna, G, aiamenaia, G,alho- 
faaciaia, G, mallaoei, G, lineata, G, oaaimiHa, G, graiioaa, G, griaioguitaia, G.papuen- 
aia, G. cwleatina, G. aiituralia, G, chloroapila, G. aignotifrons, and the new genus ffete- 
rogUnia are described. 

Notes on New England Acridiidae. III. OBdipodinee, I-Vl, A. P. Morhic 

(Psyche, 8 (1897), Noa. 849, pp, 0-8; 831, pp. 33-37, pf, 1; 83S, pp. 50, 51; 853, pp. 
64-07; 854, pp. 80-82; 255, pp, 87-89). 

Leuoania unipuncta, C. G. Soule (Psyche, 8 (2897), No. 249, p, 11). — ^It is noted 
that the moths of this species were' exceedingly abundant during the sniumer of 1896 
in the vicinity of Cambridge, Miissacbusetts Clouds of them were also se<m by fish- 
ermen out at sea. In Brookline, Mjissachusetts, the larva* were very abundant in the 
fall of 1896, and were preyed upon by blue jays, golden- winged woodpeckers, and 
chickadees. 

Insect injury to violet leaves, P. 11. Dorskti (The Floriata' Exchange, 9 (1897), 
No, 43, p, 975, fig, 1), — Notes attacks of the larva* of Phlyctwnia ftrrugalia on leaves 
of violets. 

Climbing cutworms in western New York, M. V. 8lin(»krlani> (Aetc York Cor- 
nell Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 641-685, pis. 5, figs. jJ).— Reprint of Bulletin 104 of the station 
(E.S.R.,8,p.64). 

The cigar case bearer in western New York, M. V. Slingkrland (New York 
Cornell Sta, Ept. 1895, pp. 285-301, figs. 11), — Reprint of Bulletin 93 of the station 
(E.S.R.,7,p.227). 

Insects injurious in 1896, 0. Lugger (Minnesota Sta, Jlpt. 1896, pp. 38-257, pt$. 16, 
figs. 187). — A reprint of Bulletin 48 of the station (E. S. R., 9, ]i. 149). 

Scale insects and how to combat them [Continued], H. G. Burkett (Jour. 
Jamaica Agr. Soc., 1 (1897), No. 10, pp. 363, 304). 

Two forms of fluted scale, T. I). A. Cockerell (Psyche, 8 (1897), No, 855, p. 94). — 
On Icerya purchaai maakelH and I. purchaai <rawii from California. 

A new subfamily in the lassidae, C. F. Baker (Psyche, 8(1897), No. 254, pp. 76, 
77). — Koebelina*, n. subfani., and Kwhelia californlva n. gen. and n. sp. 

Notes on new Coccidae, T. D. A. Cockerell ( Psyche, 8 (1897), No. 252, pp. 52, 53).— 
Lecamum fiaveolum n. sp. is described as a new greenhouse pest and Leuoaspia japonicua 
n. sp. as one quarantined at San Francisco. 

Our street trees and the elm leaf beetle, W. E. Brittok (Gard, and Forest, 10 
(1897), No. 495, pp. 386-327). — Complaint is made that people take no notice of trees 
until they are being destroyed. At New Havcji in 1896 the elm trees were sprayed 
by the authorities in some cases as many as 3 times. The park trees and those in the 
central part of the city were first treated. The eflect as seen this year was good. 
To avoid expense the plan is suggested of spraying only one-half of the trees each 
season. 

Beetles that destroy forests. E. MoRLRY(i^Rf. Peoord and Jour. Variation, 9(1897), 
No, 8, pp. 38-3S). — Popular notes on Hylurgua piniperda, Hylaatea ater, H. palliatua, 
H. obaouma, H, erenatua, H. fraxhii, Phlwophorus rhododaciylua, Seolytua deatruetor, 
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8* inMoaiuty 8, muliUtriatus, CrjfpkalUB aUeU^, XyM>aru9 $a^e$wif Fitjfopkthmt§ mimh 
graphuB, and TomiouB iypographits, 

ZTew and little known Coooidas from Florida: L Determinationaanddenorlp* 
tiona, including a new genus, T. D. A. Cocksrbll (Ptyohe, 8 {1897), No, 858, pp, 89, 
90), — ^Psendophilippia, n. gon., P. quaintBrnoHyH, op,, and Looanium parvioortU, n* sp,, 
sro described. 

Qreenhouse Orthoptera, S. H. Souddbr {Psyche, 8 {1897), No, 858, p, 71 ), — ^The 
tliree oases known are a species of Copiopbora, one of Bliastee, and Apiihes agitatrix, 

A southern race of Batana perspioua (var. mesUUe), T. B. A. Cookbbbll 

{Psyche, 8 {1897), No, 851, p 41), 

Description of some new genera in the family Cynipidse, W. H. Ashmbap 

{Psyche, 8 {1897), No, 358, pp, 67, 70), — The new genera are Acanthsegilips, Biorrbiza^ 
Sphteroteras, Trlchoteras, Aularidea, (lenaspis, and Gilletta. The new species are 
Jcanthceyilips hrasiliensiH, Trichoteras coquilleii, and Oilletiea iaraxaci, 

A State in arms against a caterpillar, F. Osgood {Harpef^s Mtmihly Mag,, 95 
{1807), No. 567, pp, 458^65, figs, 4; ret, in Retiew^ of Reviews, 16 {1897), No, 91, pp, 
806, 307), 

Delanration, P. Trktrin {VApioulteur, 41 {1897), No, 8, pp. 118^119), — ^Tbe history 
ef the snbject is briefly reviewed and modem French legislation (law of 18fl8) and 
processes noted. 

The destruction of the white grub, P. Trktrin {VApioulteur, 41 {1897), No. 4, pp, 
165-168), — Among the remedies noted are crude naphthalin used at the rate of 400 gm. 
for each square of 20 to 25 cm., benzin, and ammonia. 

Destruction of Luperus fiavipennis, Mrnboaux and Cochok {VApioulteur, 41 
{1807), No. 4, pp, 164). — Besides Riley^s formula for kerosene emulsion the following 
of Vassiliere is given : Black soap, 2 kg. ; sodium carbonate, 1 kg. ; petroleum, 1 liter, 
ui:<l water, 100 liters. The mixture is prepared warm with 20 liters of water and 
finally the rest of the wat<*r added. 

The employment of calcium carbid to destroy the phylloxera {VApioulteur, 

41 {1897), No, 8, pp. 838-855), 

Hydrocyanic gas for greenhouse fumigatioc, P. H. ]><»K8RTT {Florists* Exchange, 
0 (1807), No, 41, p, 915, figs. 2 ). — The advantages of the gas over other insecticides are 
Hiimmarized and an improvement of the older methods of using it in greenhouses 
suggested. This consists of a series of strings reaching to the door. To the inner 
ends of these the potassitim eyauid is suspended in paper bags (using two of the 
bags to insure against one giving away on account of moisture gathered by the 
cyan id before all is ready and thus eiidangeriug the life of the experimenter) over 
dishes containing the necessary acid. When all is ready mendy releasing the ends of 
the strings near the door drops bags into the acid. His iiearuess to the door allows 
the expiTiinenter to escape. The method should not be ummI uuless the external tern- 
peraturi' is sufficiently high to allow of the houses being ventilated for as much as 
30 miuiites after the experiment. 

Notions about the spraying of trees, with remarks on the oankerworm, L. H. 

Baii.ky {"Sew York Cornell Sta. Rpt, 1895, pp, 570-590, figs, 6). — Reprint of Bulletin 
V 1 of the station (K. 8. R., 7, p. 879). 

btudies in artificial cultures of entomogenous fimgi, R. H. Pkttit {New York 
Contell Sta, Rpt, 1895, pp, 417-465, pis, 11), — Reprint of Bulletin 97 of the station 
(K. S. R.,7,p.412). 

Cordyoeps entomorrhisa (Dickson), a vegetable enemy of Hepialis lupulinua 
larvas, F. V. Tukowold {Entomologist, 80 {1897), No, 409, pp, 168-165, figs, 8).— It Is 
noted incideutally that experiments to infect other areas than those already infected 
with the spends of the fungus have not thus far been very soccessfiil. 

An unlawful pupiuit, T. G. Newman {Amer, Bee Jour,, 87 {1897), No. 8, p, 86), — 
In his report of the twelfth annual meeting of the National Bm Keepers’ Union, the 
author notes that an attempt was made by the Trustees of Marine, Illinois, to seenre 
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the passage of an ordnance prohibiting the keeping of bees in the town^ Inaamiieh 
as they punctured fruit. 

Ckmtribntions to the knowledge of eactra Bnropean CBstrldas and parasitio 
Mnsoarlse, F. Braubb (DenhBohr» Math, Nat, K, Ah, Wi8$. Wien, 64 (1896), pp, 96, 
pi, 1; ahe, in Zool, Cmthl,, 4 (1897), No, IS, pp, 455,456), 

The paraaitea of anta (Seient, Amer,, 77 (1897), No. 17, p. 951).-On Animnophorm 
MmanL 


FOODS— AHIKAL PBODUCTIOH. 

The composition of prepared cereal foods, E. E. Slosson ( Wyo- 
ming 8ta. Bui. 33, pp. 71-84). — The author reports analyses of the fol- 
lowing breakfast foods : Wheateua, Wheat Manna, Pettijohn’s Break- 
fast Food, Farinose, Farina, Cracked Wheat, Germade, Wheatlets, 
Sioux Wheat Flakes, Ralston Breakfast Food, Durkee’s Glntena Food, 
Fould’s Wheat Germ Food, and Golden Sheaf Wheat Flakes, prepared 
fh>m wheat; oatmeal in bulk, Quaker Oats, Hornby’s Oatmeal, Oor- 
mack’s Nudavene, Buckeye Boiled Oats, and Donglas & Stuart’s Boiled 
Oats, prepared from oats; and Cerealine and Yelvet Meal, prepared 
from com. The iuel value of the foods was determined by combustion 
in a Mahler bomb. The price per pound of the different foods is given. 

**The chemical analyses and examination of the starch grains with the microscope 
showed no evidence of the presence of foreign (ereals, so adulteration may be 
regarded as absent in foods of this class. . . . 

There is more variation in price than in composition, and there is no discover- 
able relation between quality and price. Some articles are four or five times the 
cost of others of the same class and apparently of the same merit. The oatmeal sold 
in bulk is practically the same in composition and, so far as can be judged by per- 
sonal taste, in quality and flavor as that sold in packages for several times the price. 
Of course in buying bulk articles one is not so sure of getting the same grade or that 
the quality has not been injured by long keeping and exposure. . . . The chief 
advantages of package goods is that the manufacturer is made iliroctly responsible 
to the consumer. . . . 

The claims made for quick cooking are generally fallacious. Almost all such 
preparations should be cooked for at least half an hour and usually longer to insure 
the complete digestibility of the starch.” 

The nutritive value of rye flour of different sorts obtained by 
modem methods of grinding, E. RoMBEsa {Arch. Hyg., 28 {1897), 
If^o. 3,pp. 244-290). — Experiments were conducted with men to deter- 
mine the digestibility of bread made from a large number of different 
sorts of rye dour. In each experiment fur a number of days the diet 
of the subject consisted of bread with a little butter. Beer w'as con- 
sumed as a beverage. The feces were separated with milk. The com- 
position of the diftbrent fours used is given and the results of the 
digestion experiments are expressed in full in tabular form. Among 
the conclusions reached were the following : When a considerable por- 
tion of the bran is ground with the rye, the digestibility of bread made 
frxim the flour diminishes and this is the case even if the flour is very 
finely ground ; that is, bran has little value as a nutrient. Under the 
llost favorable circumstances it can not be entirely assimilated. The 
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frit oonteut of rye floor is a criterion of its valoe. Bread always liad a 
Mi'lier ash content than the floor from which it was made. The protein, 
■sii, and fat content of the feces from the different sorts of bread varied 
within narrow limits. Persons who are acoostomed habitnally to con- 
same large ainoonts of carbohydrates, especially bread, digest bread 
better than those who are accnstomed to eat large qnantities of meat. 
Well-baked bread from the finest rye flour was as well assimilated as 
wheat bread. 

The ohemical compositioa of the feces on different diets, W. 

Pbatjsnitz {Ztgchr. Biol., 35, Ifo. 3, pp. 335-354 ). — A number of experi- 
aients are reported in which the composition of the feces was deter- 
mined. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: When the diet 
osnsists of foods which are almost completely absorbed, as rice, meat, 
biead, etc., the composition of the feces is indeiieudent of that of the 
feod and is ]>ractically nniform. When the food is less completely 
absorbed the nitrogen content of the feces nsnally diminishes. Under 
ordinary circumstances the chemical composition of the feces is never 
the same as that of the food but generally has a high nitrogen content. 
There is no esiiecial difference in the assimilation of animal and vege- 
table nutrients in the human intestinal tract. The assimilation is 
ilependent solely upon the method of preparation. In these experi- 
ments rice and foods made from flue flour were most thoroughly assim- 
ilated, only traces being fonnd in the feces. Somewhat larger qnan- 
tities of undigested residue of meat were found even under the most 
fhvorable circamstauces. With few exceptions human feces are chiefly 
made up of intestinal secretions, and not of undigested residue. 

The vegetable matter in human feces, J. Moeller (ZUchr. Biol., 
35, No. 3, pp. 291-315). — The author studied with a microscope the com- 
position of feces on a vegetable diet. Small portions were diluted with 
considerable water. Altered, and repeatedly washetl until a colorless 
filtrate was obtained. The |)ortiou remaining on the filter was examined. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: In the case of 
healthy individuals the starch ot cereals and potatoes is almost com- 
pletely digested, even if the starchy food materials are not in the most 
favorable mechanical condition, as iu the case of rice or slices of potato. 
Some starch escapes digestion when consumed in such foods as legumes 
or green vegetables. The thick cells of ripe legumes, although com- 
posed of almost pure cellulose, were apparently not at all digested. 
t)u the other hand, the starch of unripe legumes appeared to be almost 
as completely digested as that of the cereals. The seed coat of leg- 
nines and the gluten layer of cereals are not at all digested, although 
eeinposed of almost pure cellulose. The same is true of the protein and 
fet inside the cells in the gluten layer of cereals unless the cell walls are 
broken. The amount of gluten in cereals materially affects their diges- 
thm. The characteristic cells and tissues of vegetables are found iu 
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mure ur less qaantity in the faces, and it is possible to identify fragmeafei 
irom any vegetable diet con'snmed. 

A very complete review of the literature of the snbject is given. 

The excretion of flesh in human feces and an attempt to detail 
mine its amount, F. Kesmauneb {Ztsehr. BioL, 35, No. 3,pp. 3J6-334).— 
By somewhat similar methods to those noted in the preceding abstiaflt 
the author studied the composition of the feces in a number of cases 
where the subjects consumed a meat diet. From the results of bis 
microscopic examinations he devised a method for determining the 
amount of nitrogen in the feces due to undigested flesh. 

The feces were found to contain cells from the muscular tissue of .the 
meat eaten, but the amount of such material was sufficient to account 
for only a small part of the nitrogen present; that is, the nitrogen of 
the feces is largely due to nitrogenous metabolic products excreted bjr 
the intestines. The author believes that when meat is consumed under 
ordinary conditions in a mixed diet it always fhrnishes a portion of the 
nitrogen of the feces, but that the amount varies and can not be evea 
approximately expressed by average figures. 

The literature of the subject is reviewed by the author. 

Intestinal excretion of nitrogen, J. Tstjboi (ZUchr. Biol., 35, N*. 
1, pp. 68-93 ). — The author made 3 experiments with a dog to deter- 
mine the amount of metabolic products in the feces. In the first ex- 
periment the dog received no food; in the second experiment the daily 
ration consisted of a cake made from 70 gm. starch, 50 gm. fat, and 12 
gin. sugar; and in the third experiment a cake made from 200 gm. starchy 
80 gm. fat, and 25 gm. sugar. The feces were separated by feedii^ 
bones. The nitrogen, fat, and ash in the feces were determined, and in 
the second and third experiments the starch also. The results of the 
exiieriments are briefiy summarized as follows: 

Average dry matter in food and dry matter and nutrients in feces per day. 


First experiment. . 
Seeond'experiin ent 
Third experiment . . 


Duration 

In iood. 


111 fecea. 









ol experi- 
ment. 

Dry mat- 
ter. 

Drj mat 
ter. 

Nitrogen. 

Fat. 

Stall ]i 

Aah. 

Days. 

Grams 

Grams. 

Gram 

Grams. 

Grams 

Grains. 

10 

0 

2.64 

0 14 

U.67 

0 

0 61 

0 

132 

6.81 

.24 

1.64 

0 57 

.70 

6 

305 

12.02 

.57 

1.43 

3.00 

1.04 


The author drew the following concluHions : The consaniption of nitro- 
gen-free food increased the excretion of nitrogen in thefeces, the increase 
being proportional to the amount consumed. When nitrogen free fo#d 
was consumed the nitrogen excretion in the feces was as large as otlier 
investigators have found when a considerable amount of meat was con- 
sumed. Therefore, when either animal food or a number of vegetable 
foods are consumed the nitrogen in the feces must be derived largeif 
IrQin metabolic products. Th^ fat and starch were almost complete^ 
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wsimilated. In the first experiment all the material excreted in the 
fiBoes came from the body. In the second experiment the author calcu- 
lates that 4.27 gm. or 74 cent per day of the feces came from the 
body, and in the third exi)eriment 8.66 gm. or 66 per cent. The per- 
centage of nitrogen in the dry matter of the feces was 6.11 in the first 
experiment, 4.17 in the second, and 4.36 in the third, being almost the 
Same whether no food or an abundance of nitrogen-free food was con- 
snmed. When animal food or many vegetable foo ls are consumed the 
greater part of the feces is believed to consist of metabolic products. 
Therefore, since so much metabolic nitrogen leaves the body in the feces 
It is not sufficient to consider only the nitrogen excretion in the urine 
in determining the amount of protein required by the body, or similar 
problems. In all such problems a considerable amount of metabolic 
nitrogen in the feces must be taken into account. 

The author reviews at length the work of previous investigators on 
the excretion of metabolic nitrogen and other products in the feces and 
compares bis results with those obtained by others. 

Contribntion to the question of the formation of hippnric acid 
in the organism, T. Pfbiffbb and W. Ebeb bt a.i.. {Landtr. 

Verg. 8tat., 49 (1897), No. 1-2, pp. 97-144 ). — ^The authors made a number 
of experiments with horses on the formation of hipxmric acid. The 
influence of pentoses and of the putrefaction of protein on the formation 
of hippnric acid and similar questions were studied. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: The putrefac- 
tion of jirotein can not be regarded as the sole source of the nitrogen- 
free components of hippnric acid. The pentoses have an influence upon 
the formation of hippnric acid, though some other factor which has not 
hitherto been taken account of is concerned in it also. More definite 
conclusions could not be drawn from the present experiments. The 
authors are continuing their investigations. 

Chronic oxalic acid poisoning, W. Oaspabi (Inaug. JHgg,, Berlin; 
abs. in Centbl. agr. Chem., 36 (1997), No. 8, pp. 529-533 ). — The author 
made a number of experiments with rabbits on the effect of feeding 
beet leaves and a ration to which oxalic acid neutralized witii calcium 
carbonate or sodium carbonate was added. The following deductions 
were drawn from the results: Food containing oxalic acid in small 
quantity and in a comparatively insoluble form is not harmful if fed 
for a short time, but is beneficial, since it improves the appetite. 
When fed in large quantities or in soluble form serious injury is caused 
and chronic oxalic poisoning induced. The addition of calcium carbon- 
ate to rations containing oxalic acid is regarded as a preventive of 
poisoning. 

Experiments were also made with dogs. Oxalic acid was found to 
increase the excretion of calcium in the urine and feces. 

The asaimilatioii of iron, E. HlusEBMAim (Ztschr. phgsiol. Chem., 
33, No. 6, pp. 555-593 ). — ^Tbe author reports experiments made with rats, 
10078— No. 6 6 
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dogs, cats, and children. From his experiments the dedaction is drawn 
that iron is best absorbed as it occurs in animal and vegetable fbods; 
that is, that iron which has formed a part of living tissue is better 
absorbed than chemical preparations. The iron content of a large 
number of foods is reported. In most cases the values were obtained 
by the author. In some instances they are quoted from the work of 
other observers. 

Feeding esqperiments conducted at Mains of Laithers, 189S-’96| 

A. P. Aitken ( Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oe. Scotland^ 5. ser.y 9 {1897)^ 
pp. 156-180 ), — The author reports experiments by J. Milne with 5 lote 
of 2 year-old cattle on the relative value of a number of concentrated 
feeding stuifs. Each lot was made up of 6 steers and 4 heifers (8 cross- 
bred Irish and 2 home-bred polled cattle). One steer was dropped from 
lot 1 before the close of the test. The experiments began December 19, 
1895, and covered 16 weeks. The cattle were fed in stalls. All the 
lots were given a basal ration of 50 lbs. per head daily of pulped yellow 
turnips and straw ad libitum. In addition, lot 4 was fed 10 lbs. of bar- 
ley bran. In order that the feeding stuffs might be compared on a 
financial basis, the other lots were fed as much of the different concen- 
trated feeding stuffs used as could be purchased for the same price as 
the barley bran. Thus, lot 1 received TJ lbs. per head of ground decor- 
ticated cotton seed cake, lot 2 31 lbs. ground decorticated cotton-seed 
cake and 5^ lbs. dried brewers’ grains, lot 36§ lbs. ground linseed cake, 
and lot 5 4 lbs. crushed oats and 4J lbs. ground com. The nutritive 
ratio of the different rations was as follows: Lot 1 1:3, lot 2 1:4, lot 3 
1: 4,5, lot 4 1 : 7.4, and lot 5 I ; 10. The food consumed and for a num- 
ber of weeks the urine and feces for 2 animals of each lot were ana- 
lyzed. The composition of the urine, however, is not rec/orded. The 
average daily gain for the different lots was as follows: Lot 1 1.11 lbs., 
lot 2 1.33 lbs., lot 3 1.20 lbs., lot 4 1.42 lbs., and lot 5 1.26 lbs. 

From the data obtained and Wolff’s tables the coefficients of digesti- 
bility of tlie different feeding stuffs were calculated and are shown in 
the following table: 


Coefficients of digestibility of feeding stuffs. 



Protein. 

1 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Crude 

fiber. 

DnnortiratAd cotton ralco 

Per tent. 
85 

Per tent. 
80 

Per cent. 
05 

Percent. 

Linseed cake 

86 

00 

80 

50 

Dried brewers’ irrains 

72 

84 

67 

42 

Barley bran 

78 

80 

80 

40 


80 

00 

80 

80 

Oats straw 

50 

50 

45 

60 

Maize 

75 

00 

05 

80 

Turnips' 

60 

00 

04 

90 


* Quott‘d ftroin ]>revioaB (‘xperimentB. 


The results of the experimeuts are discussed in detail. It is {minted 
out that barley bran, which is ordinarily exported, is a valuable feed- 
ing stuff. In the author’s opinion the cattle as a whole did not make 
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as large gaina as might have been expected. This is explained on the 
ground of the inferior quality of the tnmips and straw fed. The tor- 
nips were not welf matured and contained a high i>ercentage of amid 
nitrogen. The straw was not of an appetizing kind. 

^^The results show that the market prices of the feeding stuffs used are not in 
harmony with the feeding value — at least when consnmed by cattle; that linseed 
isake, which is the most popular of the feeding stuffs, is also the dearest; that a 
mixture of decorticated cotton -cake meal and brewers’ grains is more economical, and 
that the barley bran is more economical still. 

regards the quality of the fodder as shown by the nutritive ratio, the experi- 
iieats show that in this case both the very narrow ratio and the wide one were not 
economical, that the moderate ratios did best, but that within a moderate range 
there seems to be no absolute agreement between nutritive ratio and feeding pro- 
gress. . . . It does not seem that the ratio most advantageous for feeding progress is 
capable of being so exactly defined as has been customarily taught from the results 
of feeding experiments conducted on the Continent.” 

Feeding e3q>eziiuents with sheep condncted at Femey Castle 
and at Whitelaw, 1896, A. P. Aitken ( Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oe, 
Seotland, J. ser., 9 {1897), pp. 181-188). — ^The author reports experiments 
made with sheep at these* two places to compare a number of concen- 
trated feeding stuffs. It was the iiiteutiou to make exx>erimeut8 with 
sheep under practically the same conditions as those reported above 
wilh cattle. Each investigator experimented with 4 lots of 10 wethers 
each. The test made at Ferney Castle lasted GO days aud that at 
Whitelaw 35 days. All the sheep were fed a basal I'atiou of bay and 
tnmips ad Ubilum, but they consumed only small quantities of hay. 
In addition lot 1 received 5| lbs. of dried brewers’ grains and 3f lbs. of 
ground decorticated cotton-seed cake, lot 2 lbs. of ground linseed 
cake, lot 3 11^ lbs. of dried brewers’ grains, aud lot 4 4| lbs. of ground 
corn and 4 lbs. of ernshed oats. It was the intention to feed lot 3 
barley bran, but the sheei> refused to eat it, aud dried brewers’ grains 
were substituted. 

At the close of the test the sheep were slaughtered. Analyses are 
given of the feeding stuffs used and the amounts of food consumed, the 
increase in live weight, the weights of the carcasses for each lot, and 
the tallow aud wool from the lots thd at Whitelaw are recorded. The 
average gains in weight for the different lots were as follows: At Fer- 
ney ('astle — lot 1 22 lbs., lot 2 22 lbs., lot 3 17.1 lbs., lot 4 14 lbs.; at 
Whitelaw— lot 1 10.3 lbs., lot 2 11.9 lbs., lot 3 14 lbs., lot 4 10,3 lbs. 

The dressed weight «>f the sheep was more uniform, varying from 
59.1 lbs. to 62 lbs. in the Ferney Castle lots, aud from 69 lbs. to 62.4 lbs. 
in the Whitelaw lots. 

‘‘The most that can safely be said about the utility of the feeding 
studs is that, as tested by the sheep, there are uo very marked differ- 
ences observable.” 

Compazison of the value of sweet and sour whey for fattening 
hogs, G. E. Day {Ontario Agl. CoL and Expt. Farm JRpt. 1^96, pp. 
78-eO), — Two tests were made to compare the relative value of sweet 
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and soar whey. The first test was made with 3 tMis of 3 pigs each. 
After a preliminary period of 7 days, daring which all the lots were 
fed the same ration, the test proper began Angnst 22 and lasted 55 
days. Lot 1 was fed meal (wheat and barley 1:1) mixed with water, 
lot 2 meal mixed with sweet whey, and lot 3 meal mixed with soar 
whey. At the beginning of the experiment proper the weights of the 
lots were 361.5 lbs., 365 lbs., and 381.5 lbs., respectively. The average 
daily gains per pig for the 3 lots were 1.23 Iba., 1.64 lbs., and 1.61 lbs. 
Lot 1 consumed 4.97 lbs. of meal per pound of gain, lot 2 3.72 lbs. of 
meal and 0.41 lbs. of sweet whey, and lot 3 3.8 lbs. of meal and 8.68 
lbs. of sour whey. ^ 

The se(*oud test was begun with 3 lots of 3 pigs each, but 1 pig was 
dropped from lots 1 and 2 before the close of the test. The conditions 
of the second trial were the same as in the first. The experiment 
proper covered 42 days At the beginning of the test i)roper lot 1 
weighed 320 lbs., lot 2 341.5 lbs., and lot 3 476 lbs. The average daily 
gains per pig made by the 3 lots were 1.63 lbs., 1.88 lbs., and 1.96 lbs., 
respectively. Lot 1 consumed 4.9 lbs. of meal per pound of gain, lot 
2 3.0 lbs. of meal and 7.79 lbs. of sweet whey, and lot 3 3.85 lbs. of meal 
and 7.69 lbs. of sour whey. 

In the author’s opinion the results of tlie 2 tests indicate that sour 
whey has practically the same feeding value as sweet whey. The 
experiments will be continued. 

Experiments with different breeds of hogs under different 
methods of treatment, G. E. ly ay {Ontario Agr. CoL and Jixpt. Farm 
Rpt. lS96j pp» 71-78 ). — A test covering 2 periods was made with 36 
pure-bred pigs divided into 3 lots. Each lot contained 2 i)ig8 of each 
of the following breeds: Berkshire, Poland-China, Yorkshire, Chester 
White, Tamworth, and Duroc-Jersey. The pigs were about 3 months 
old at the beginning of the trial. The first period began June 18 and 
continued 1 month. In lot 1 the pigs of ea(*h breed were fed in 8ef>a- 
rate pens 3 times a day all they would eat of meal of different sorts. 
Lots 2 and 3 were each turned into a clover pasture of about one-third 
of an acre, lot 2 receiving in addition one-half and lot 3 one-fourth the 
grain ration fed to lot 1. 

The second period, which immediately followed the first, covered 3 
months. Lots 1 and 3 were fed under the same conditions as lot 1 
during the first period. Lot 2 was given the run of the 2 pastures and 
fed a full grain ration. The average cost of the different meals fed was 
assumed to be $14 per ton. 

During the first period the average gain of the pigs in lot 1 was 17.54 
lbs., of lot 2 5.79 lbs., and of lot 3 2.47 lbs. During the second i>eriod 
the average gain per pig for the different lots was 87.96 lbs., 109.46 lbs., 
and 98.83 lbs,, respectively. The cost of the meal eaten per pound of 
gain by the different lots during both periods was 3.06 cts., 3 cts., and 
2.84 cts., respectively. During the second period lot 2, on pasture and 
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l»vhiSi«Diu»iderable exercise, made greater gains than lot 3, and daring 
the whole test made greater gains than lot 1. Hot taking into accoont 
Ae Tttlne of the pasture, lot 3 made the most economical gains. 

Xn the author’s opinion the results of the exjjeriment give little idea 
of the value of clover for pigs, since the clover was too far advanced to 
be satislbetory. 

* was kept of the gains made and food consumed per pound 

bjf the dilferent breeds in lot 1. All the pigs were sold and 
flIaaghtofiMl and records kept of the slaughter test. The author does 
not Msk the data sufficient to draw conclusions relative to the different 
bp^eds. 

Dietaxy hygiene for soldiers, Db Fourn^:8 (Jour. Hug., SS (1897)^ No. lOSS^pp. 
36SS65 ). — Tho author discusses a uumlM’>r of foods supplied to soldiers. 

JOomestio soienoe in the agricultural colleges (Jmer. Kitchen Mag., 7 (1897), 
Jfe* figs. 9). 

PoiSUim analyses, C. L. Penny (Delaware Sia. Rpt. 1896, p. f.5.9).— Analystss are 
given e£ bodtwheat hraii, buckwheat hulls, buckwheat flour, buckwheat meal, 
haokwheat Ped, oxeye daisy, and flea bane. 

Ooppoaition of beans, lentils, and peas, Balland (Compi. Mend. Acad. 8ci. Paris, 
ltd iiS07)fNo. 2, pp. 1 19-121). ---The author reports analyses of beans, lentils, and 
peas. 

Compoattion and feeding value of malt sprouts (Dent, landw. 1 ressc, 24 (1897), 
No* dS,p* 6S1). — Quotation from an article by Remy in Woehensebr. Brauerei, 1897, 

JelylO. 

Omnpoiltteb of potatoes, Balland (Jour. Hyg., 22(1897), No. 1100, p. 498). — The 
author leperts the maximum, niinimnm, and average composition of potatoes, basing 
the OB a large number of analyses of different varieties. 

^||p potato as food, H. Covdon and L. Bussakd (Compf. Mend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
Its (1897), No. 1, pp. 43-46). — A condensation of an article published in An. Sci. 
Agxen., 1897, 1, No. 2, i». 250 (i:. S. R., 9, p. 226). 

We use of beet leaves for fodder, TancrI^. (Fiihling^s landw. Ztg., 46 (1897), No. 
7, pp* BtihStO ). — The author discusses the use of beet leaves for fodder before the 
beets sro harvested nu<l Ibt' effects of this practice on tbe crop. The feeding value 
of best leaves is compared with the Jeediiig value of grass and tbe value of field and 
sugar best leaves for manure and silage is pointed out. 

Barpaxtemts in feeding beet leaves, N. Ztntz (Landwirt, 32 (1896)^ No. 74; nhs. 
is Biedermann^s Cenihl. Agr. Chem., 26 (1897), No. 8, pp. 333, 334). — The author di’^- 
ousses tbe question of feeding beet leaves, quoting tbe results of recent experiments. 

Composition and digestibility of linseed meal, H. Snydkr ( Minnesota Sta. Mpi. 
1896, pp. 20-23, fig. 1). — Reprinted from Bulletin 47 of tbe station (E. S. R.,8, p. 615). 

%he composition of hay as affected by maturity, A. £. Shuttle worth ( Ontario 
J§r* Col* and Expi. Farm Mpt. 1896, pp. 32-34). — The nnthor gives the composition of 
clover and timothy hay cut at difterent dates and cured with and without exposure 
ip tbe vain. 

The results show clearly a decrease in the percentage of water, and therefore 
in the succulency of the material, as maturity advances. Crude protein, like 
water, decreases considerably with maturity ; hut fiber, unlike water and protein, 
iilereases. . . . 

^*A comparison of the percentage composition of the water-free substance of tbe 
ekmr Bad timothy exposed to rain with that of the respective cuttings not exposed 
te fmin, shows that rain acts chiefly on the nitrogen-free extracts and the amids, 
which to some extent are washed out. The explanation of this effect of rain and 
heavy dews on cured hay is that sugar (a constituent of the nitrogen-free extract) 
and amids are soluble in water.’’ 
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Further investlgaticns of prepared foods for ohlldren, together w ttil brie f 
remarks on the microscopical and baoteriologioal examination of each prepe* 
rations, M. Blaubkro (Arch, Hyg., SO (1897), Ko, S, pp, lSS-155), — A continuation of 
previous work reported in Arch. Hyg., 27 No. 2, pp. 105-175 (E. S. E., 8, p. 88D). 

On the ohemlcal composition of several nutritive salts (Nahsalae), together 
with brief remarks on the value of mineral matter for the organism, M. Blau- 
BERG (Arch, ffyg., SO (1897), No, pp, 95-124), 

On the absorption of water by the gluten of different wheats, F. B. Outhhie 
(Jour, and Proc, Boy, Soc, New South Wales, SO (1896), pp, 124-1S4), — See also Agr. 
Gaz. New South Wales, 7 (1896), No. 9, pp. 583-690 (E. S. R., 8, p. 514). 

Classification of protein compounds, A. Wr6blbwski (Centhl, Physiol,, 11, 
pp, 306-808; ahs, in Chem, Cetitbl,, 2 (1897), No, 8, p, 525),— The nuthor divides pro- 
tein compounds iuto 3 classes, (1) itroteins, (2) compound proteins, and (3) albumi- 
noids or substances similar to protein. The 3 classes are each subdivided. Several 
nitrogenous bodies are briefly discussed. 

Artificial food preparations, G. Klemperer (Deut, tned, Wochenschr., 2S (1897)t 
June 27; aha. in Dietet, and Hyg. Gas,, IS (1897), No, 9, pp, 604, 605), — ^The antiior 
discusses artifl daily prepared nitrogenous, fatty, and carbohydrate food#. He 
believes that in general the use of natural foods should be encouraged ratbfti^than 
that of artificially prepared foods. 

The chemistry of aoja sauce manufacture, Y. Nishimura (College Agr,, Tokyo, 
Bul,,vol,S,No,3, pp. 191-206). — The process of manufacture of soja sauce is described 
at length, and many analyses of the product in different stages are given. 

A study of metabolism during fasting in hypnotic sleep, 0. F. Hoover and 
T. SOLLMAJSN (Jour, Expt, Med., 2 (1897), No. 4, pp, 405-411, pU. 2), — The subject 
of this experiment remained in hy]inotic sleep for 9 da^ h, awaking only once during 
this period. He was supplied with water but con8ume<l no fpod. The urine was 
collected with a catheter and analyzed. No feces were ]»roduccd. During the whole 
period the subject excreted 113.617 gra. nitrogen. As the experiment progressed, 
the loss of phosphoric acid became greater in pioportion to the amount of nitrogen. 
The uric acid excreted diminished on the first day but increased on the succeeding 
days. 

^^The chlorids gTa<lually fell in amount, reaching the minimum on the last day. 

^*The total loss of the body weight was 5,896 gni. (nearly 13 lbs.), 3,341 of which 
must have been proteid material, as estimated in lean muscle from the amount of 
nitrogen lost. Assuming that the maximum amount of glycogen in the liver was 200 
gm., which we may assume was all consumed, the loss in fat and water would be 
2,355 gm.” 

The authors compare their results with those obtained in experiments with fasting 
men. 

The bacteria in human feces when a vegetable and a mixed diet is oonEomad, 

H. Hammerl (Ztachr, Biol., 85, No. 8,pp. 354-856). — The author studied the bacteria 
of humah feces in connection with the work reported on page 473. 

On the separation of feces, M. Cramer and H. Neumayer (Ziechr. Biol,, 35, No. 
3, pp, 391-398). — The author recommends the use of pure silicic acid for separating 
feces. 

The microscopic examination of the feces, yon Ledden-Hulsebosoh (Areh. 
Phami,, 235 (1897), No. 6, pp. 429-435), — The author urges the importance of such 
examination in many cases, and refers briefly to results of his own investigations. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the nitrogenous constituents of human 
urine, especially the so-called alloxur compounds, W. Camerer (ZUchr. Biol., S6, 
No. 2, pp. 206-251). 

The recent experiments supporting the theory of the formation of Iht from 
protein, E, PflOgkr (Areh. geaam. Physiol. [Pfliiger}, 68 (1897), Nos. 3-4, pp. 176- 
190).— A controversial article. 
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oonatltn^ of the organs of the human body, W. von Mobao- 
mmma (Mm/t. physhl. Chem., $S (1897), Ko». 4^, pp. 483^96). 

SMwaMiifvationa on the ohemiatry of the contents of the alimentary traot 
ttsAdr sMMlli oonditlonA and on the infinenoe of the bacteria present in them, 
A* Ilk OniilSMIiE (Proc. Boy, Soe, [London], 68 (1897), No. 879, pp. Experi- 

meals irtiiRlMde with a man, a calf, and a dog. The jmintB studied were the reae* 
tiini oi the eMitents of the alimentary traot in its varions parts, and the bodies to 
erhieli ^is MHlotion is due ; the amount of ohlorin present and the nature of its 
eembiiiatioe^ the amount of solids present; the action of ferments, and the number 
and nsitare ol^e bacteria. 

InwesUgffMns on the formation of flesh in the sucking oaU, J. J. 0. db Vbibs, 
J. Zn. (UmttMi&chnfigen Uher die Fleisehbildung dee Saug-kalhes, Inaug. Dies., Gdttin- 
. — ibis is a full account of experiments briefly reported in another 

pabheaiisa^^ 

asrly lamb raising, G. C. Watson (New York Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 163-192, 
fige. 2f). — Bepilat of Bulletin 88 of the station (£. S. B., 7, p. 239). 

nSNqpbsogitbgin Janudoa (Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 1 (1897), No. 10, pp. 853-357).— 
The article ifiNk information obtained by correspondence with a number of sheep 
breeders. 

Feeding 0. Watson (New York Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 195-207, figs. 4).— 

Beprint of Bnllilin 89 of the station (£. 8. B., 7, p. 241). 

Turkeys and how to grow them (New York: Orange Judd Co., 1897, pp. 159, fige. 
35).— This is a cssapilation edited by IT. Myrick. The following among other sub- 
jects are treated^ Origin and natural history, breeds of turkeys, turkey growing as 
a fmeinnsi, ewreef breeding stock, laying and hatching, rearing the turkey chicks, 
ktteniBg and marketing, and hiiidruiiccs and diseases. 

Fraotioal pmltry oulture, B. i>k Zayas Enriquez (AHoultura prdcHoa. Mexico, 
1897, pp. 140,fig$. 17). — Among the topics treated are poultry raising in Mexico, its 
importance in Burope and the United States, a description of difiereut breeds, etc. 

Import of manager of poultry department, L. G. Jarvis (Ontario Agr. Col. and 
Expi. Form Bp(U 1896, pp. 211-220, fige. 17).— This contains among other things brief 
acooniits of results of artifleial incubation, feeding, and water supply, and a 
descriptio]i of iMiildiiigs and furnishings. 

Anniud xapoits of the Poultry and Pet Stock AssociationB of the Province 
of Ontario ft# 1896 ( pp. 80) — This contains bf^sides statistics on the poultry exhibi- 
tion of Januacyi 1897, a number of popular articles on poultry raising. 
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IMiy W^eriments, H. H. Dean (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expi. Farm 
Rpt. Id9€jpp. 41-^66 ). — large number of experiments in cheese and 
battar mating are described. 

ififllKai of fat in milk to quantity and quality of cheese (pp. 41-50). — 
A repoft^of the third year’s work on this question. In 1806 61 experi- 
msntg mire made from April to November, the milk used in each experi- 
ttftife baAlg divided into 2 lots according to its fat content, and chetee 
niadeMn each lot. The resalts for each experiment, showing the per- 
eratagiilpf fat in the milk and whey, the yield of cheese, the loss of 
ait,;.tlHiiQaality of the cheese, etc., are folly tabulated. 

*0ipM Ver. OudlMr. Bylu. LandbouwBohool, 9 (1897^, No. 2 , pp. 8-11 (£. S. B., 9, 
p. Mk ‘ 
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The following table sommarises the results, grouped acoMSihsg So the 
fht content of the milk employed: 

Besults of experimmU in making oheeaefrom milk of different riekmeeem 



1 Fat content of milk. | 

Milk re- 
qnirod to 
m4ke 1 lb. 
of cheese. 

Cheesepro- 
da(*ed per 
100 lbs. of 
milk. 

CheMpro- 
duoSSfrom 
1 lb<er ikt 
inisilk. 

Fat eon- 
tent of 
whsy. 

^ 1 
Bange. 

Average. 


Percent 

Per cent 

Pounds. 

Pound*. 

Pamnd*. 

Pereent. 

Group I 

Below 3. 

2.91 

10.950 

9.181 

8.13 

0.175 

Group II 

8. 00 to 8. 50 

8.22 

10.968 

9.117 

2.88 

.200 

Group III 

8. 55 to 4 00 

8.81 

9.879 

10. 172 

2.66 

.286 

Group IV 

4. 05 to 4. 50 

4.29 

9.162 

10.914 

2.68 

.284 

Group V 

4. 55 to 5. 00 

4.72 

8.787 

11.444 

2.41 

.478 

Group VI 

5. 05 to 5. 30 

5.17 

8. 247 

12 125 

2.84 

^.860 

A VArftGrM - . . 

1 


10.054 

9.944 

2.69 


1 





“The main points to note are (1) the increased yield of cheese p#r 100 lbs. of milk 
as the fat increases, except as in Group II; (2) the decreased yield of cheese i>eT 
pound of fat in the milk as the percentage of fat increases; (3) the inorptieed per- 
centage of fat in the whey as the fat in the milk increases. These reso^ agree with 
those formerly obtained. But note exception in the yield of cheese in Group II, 
which we are unable to explain fully. 

“The results of this year correspond with those for the previoms 2 years, viz, the 
cheese made from the medium and poor milk lost a higher percentage in curing than 
did those made from richer milk. As explained previously, the only reason we can 
assign is that in the cheese made from the poorer milk there is a greater surface 
exposed for evaporation per 100 lbs, of green cheese.” 

The cheese was scored by 3 oersons and the results ave tabulated by 
mouths aud summarized. 

“ The cheese made from H (rich) milk scored ahead in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. In the other months the cheese made from L (medium) milk 
scored higher. Some months the score was very even in the 2 lots of cheese. In 
cases where cheeses were kept for several months and were scored 2 or 3 times during 
the period, there is nothing to warrant the conclusion that cheese made from rich 
milk possesses better * keeping qualities.'” 

The application of the results to the payment of milk in practice is 
tabulated. The general conclusions from the cheese experiments are 
as follows : 

“(1) An increased percentage of fat in the milk increases the quantity of cheese 
which may bo made per 100 lbs. of milk in most cases. 

“(2) The increase of cheese is not in exact proportion to the fat. One pound of 
fat in ^ per cent milk will make more cheese than a pound of fat in 4 per cent milk. 
The yield of cheese per pound of fat gradually decreases as the percentage of fat in 
the milk increases. 

“ (3) The yield of cheese is fairly uniform in proportion to the fat and casein in 
the milk. The casein may be n^presented by the addend 2. 

^^(4) The quality of the cheese is not determined by the percentage of fat in the 
milk. The fat is bat one factor in tbe problem. Our experiments indicate that an 
excess of iat is of no advantage to the cheese. To make cheese f^om mUk oontain- 
ing over 4 per cent of fat we advise cooking to about 100^ and salting fnooi q1^ui6r 
to half pound extra, to improve body and texture. 

“ (5) The loss of fat in the whey was greater from the richer milk. 

“(6) As a fair basis for distribuliug proceeds among patrons of cheese factories, 
we recommend the percentage of fat -f- 2, or fat and casein system.” 
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milk before aUding remvet (p. 61). — The roRnl^-g ere tabn- 
latcd of 13 oxperiments on this point made during tinly, Angnst, and 
September. 

** The test iwd was the 8 oz. with 1 draohm of rennet. The test varied from 12^ 
seconds to 81 seconds. 8o far os getting the cheese made more quickly, there does 
not seem to be any gain in time by ripening the milk more or less. If the milk is 
(ipened a good deal it shonld l>e dipped in that much less time. If set ^ sweet’ it 
remains in the whey the longer. The main thing seems to be to lipen the milk to such 
a point that it will dlxi in from 2 to 3 hours, which will allow the curd to become 
properly cooked. In the spring curds should dip in from 2 to 2^ hours, and in a 
longer time as the season advanc^es or if we wish to make longer-keeping cheese. . . . 
On September 8, when the milk was set sweet without any starter, it remained in 
the whey 5^ hoars. This was a very poor cheese.” 

Temperature for renneting milk (pp. 51, 52). — The resnlts of 14 trials 
made during September, October, and Noveniber in setting milk at 
temperatures from 72 to 96o are reported. 

Below 8(P the time from setting to dipping and from dipping to salting was 
longer than in the vats set at uoriiial temperature. The loss of fat in the whey was 
greater, the yield of cheese was less, and the quality of the cheese was poorer when 
the rennet was added below 80^. Between 80 and 90^ the effect in these x>oints was 
not marked. Ahevc 90<^ the quality of the cheese does not appear to be qnite so 
good ; otherwise there is not much difference, except in the less time required for 
coagulation. Thesis results correspond with those obtained in 1895.i ... A tem> 
peratnre of 86^ for the milk is recommended when the rennet is added, though no 
particular harm will result if it is added between 80 and 90°. ” 

Effect of different quantities of rennet (pp. 52-54), — The results are 
reported of 16 exi>eriment8 made in April, May, and June in which the 
quantity of rennet varied from 1 to 9 qz. per 1,000 lbs. of milk. 

^^The extra quantity of rennet caused the cheese to ^ break down ’ more quickly, 
or, in other words, ripened the curd sooner. Below' 3 oz. the time required from set- 
ting to dipping was a little longer than with qnantities above 3 oz. From dipping 
to salting there was very little difference in the time required to mellow the cards, 
whether a large or a small quantity of rennet w as used, indicating that at this stage 
of the ri)>ening the work is done by other agencies than the rennet. Later on the 
rennet plays an important part — bacteriologists to the contrary. 

*<It will also bo noticed that the loss of fat in the whey increased when an ounce of 
rennet was used and the yield of cheese w'as less. Makers should use sufficient rennet 
to cause coagulation in not more than 35 to 40 minute's. Longer time means loss.” 

Acid on curd at dipping (pp. 54, 55). — The results of 10 trials iu which 
the hot'iron test was used indicated that there is not much effect on 
time required for making the cheese, whether dipped sweet or with 
in. of acid.^^ The author advises dipping with ^ to ^ in. of acid in 
order to secure the best results.’’ 

Milling the curd (pp. 55, 56). — Nine experiments are reported on the 
stage at which the curd should be milled. 

Whefw curds are left Orom 2 to 3 hours after dipping and are then milled the loss 
of fat is mueh greater than when milled In from 1 to hours after dipping. There 
is appareaSly not so very much differenoe in the quality of the cheese, except in the 

» Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Bulletin 102 (E. S. It., 8, p. 1030). 
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2 (NiMos (October 27 and 28), where d portion of each cnrd was lefMkMiit^t liOtt t l 
before milling. The score of these cheese was 91 and 92, as compaMA with f5#Nr 
cheese made from the same kind of cnrd milled If hoars after dippiqg* Wo fsoM* 
mend milling in from 45 minutes to I 4 hours after dipping.” 

Effect of salt on curds (p. 56). — In 10 experiments madeAosn May to 
November from 1 to 4 lbs. of salt was used per 100 lbs. Hie 

results on spring cheese indicated that about 2^ lbs. of ilMehOBld be 
used. Fall cheese salted with 3| and 4 lbs. of salt wpe found to 
be good in body and texture. • • • The cheese salted 4 IbSt meHowed 
nicely between November 14 and December 26.’’ It hau been ftoud 
in these and previous experiments that curd made fron milk rk|i in 
fat (4 per cent and over) may be salted much heavier tten curds from 
average milk.” 

Salting curds one hour sooner than usual (pp. 56, 67)^Ten experi* 
ments reported on this point indicated that the yield of i u hoese per 106 
lbs. of milk was usually increased, there was less loss from dHppinfi 
and pressings, and the quality at time of making and the keeping 
quality were not injured by salting sooner than usual, allowing the 
curds to mature in the salt. 

Temperature of curds at time of putting to press (pp. 87, 58). — In 14 
experiments the curd was equally divided, one lot being put to press 
at temperatures ranging from (K) to 96®, and the other at between 80 
and The results in yield of green and cured cheese and the scor- 
ing are tabulated. 

The scoring shows that there is not much difference in the quality of the cheeoo 
made in each trial, except in 3 cases where the temperature at time of putting 
to press was 92, 93, and 96°. These cheese were more open and not so good in texture.” 

Separating cream from milk containing high and low pewoentages of fait 
(p. 58). — In 21 trials of separating cream the milk aveeaged 4.03 per 
cent of fat in one lot and 3.29 in the other. 

‘^’o produce 1 lb. of cream from the rich milk, required 7.19 lbs. iniik; and for 1 
lb. of cream it required 7.28 lbs. of medium or poor milk. The per^Hpiltage of fat in 
the cream from rich milk was 28.15 and from the other 23.99. Those results agree 
with those of last year, in reference to which we stated that the nieher milk does 
not produce a greater \olam<* of cream, but it is richer in butter fat fban the cream 
produced from the poorer milk. The machine governs the volume of ^eam.'” 

Separating milk at different temperatures (pp. 58, 59). — A namber of 
trials are reported of separating milk at 96, 130, and I 6 O 0 in 
and November, batter being made from the cream and scored. 

^^The ^ grain ^ of the butter was not injured by separating at the higiMr tourer* 
atiires and the flavor was slightly improved. These trials indicate 130° jP. as giving 
best results in flavor of butter.” 

Jersey cows^ huiter (pp. 59, 60). — During September and October, 18 
trials were made of setting the milk from pure bred Jerseys. itaelf 
in comparison with the mixed milk of the remainder of the hmdL 111 J 
trials the milk was creamed in the separator. 
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**Oi Ihe Jmey milk set und separated (1,698 the lossof fat in skim milk was 

8.76 lhs4 ear 0.28 lb. par 100 lbs. of whole milk ; while in the rest of the herd the loss 
wss 0.83 lb. of fat lost per 100 lbs. of whole milk set. The average peroentage of 
fat in the whole milk from the herd, withont the pnre-bred Jerseys, was 8.60 during 
these experiments. The Jersey cow’s milk averaged 5.03. The pounds of milk 
required to make 1 lb. of butter were 23.64 and 16.9 respectively. With both lots of 
cream at the same temperature, the cream from the Jersey cows took a longer time 
tb chum and the butter was firmer. Some of the Jersey cream was churned at 2 to 4^ 
higher temperature and yet the butter was firm in body and texture. . . . 

In grain the Jersey butter scored slightly ahead in the average of all scores (23.4, 
as compared with 23.2); but in flavor the score was 40.1 for the Jersey butter, as 
compared with 41 for the butter made from grade cows.” 

Effect of period of lactation on creaming of milk and quality of butter 
(pp. 60, 61). — Daring September, October, and December exfieriments 
were made in which the dairy herd was divided into 3 groups accord- 
ing to the stage of lactation. The milk was creamed in deep cold 
setting. The average percentage of fat in the skiih milk was 0.7 per 
cent for the cows over 0 months advanced, 0.6 per cent for the cows 
between 2 and 0 months, and 0.41 per cent for the fresh cows. The 
lossof fat in buttermilk was 0.22, 0.237, and 0.17, respectively, for the 
different groups. The time re^iuired for churning increased with the 
period of lactation. 

The average score in flavor of the butter made from cows milking under 6 months 
was 40.9; for those milking over 6 months the score was 41.7, and for fresh milkers, 
made in Decemb<*r only, and scored January 2, the average score of flavor was 41.8. 
It would seem that there is not much in the theory that the butter is not so good in 
flavor when made from the milk of cows advanced in the period of lactation.” 

Lose of fat in skim miUc from farmers^ dairies (p. 61). — The results 
are summarized of tests of 100 samples of skim milk obtained from 36 
farmers^ dairies in the vicinity of Guelph during the spring and sum- 
mer months. These show a large loss of fat in the skim milk by shallow 
pans and deep setting. 

Temperature for ripening cream (pp. 61, 62). — Cream was ripened at 
an average of 74^, at 60°, and cooled to 48® and in 1 hour heated to 60^ 
for ripening. The average results of a number of trials as shown by 
the scoring of the butter are tabulated. 

There is not much difierence in the quality of the butter obtained by the three 
plans. There would seem to be no good reason for cooling the cream to a tempera- 
ture of 48^ or below and then warming it up to 6(P to ripen. It is a lot of labor and 
expense for nothing. If the cream be cooled to churning temperature, a sufficient 
length of time before it is ebumed (say 1 to 2 hours), in order to allow the fat time 
to cool and harden, the body and texture of the batter will be all right.” 

. Thick vs. thin cream for churning (p. 62). — 

<^The general results indicate about 25 to SO per cent of batter fht in cream as 
giving the best results in easy and exhaustive churning. The butter made from 
Cl earn averaging IS per cent fat had higher flavor shortly after being made, but did 
not hold its flavor so well as batter made from cream averaging 28 per cent fat.” 

Paateurixed cream (pp. 63, 63). — Cream was pasteurized by heating 
at 1600 in an ordinary shot>gan can. After cooling it was ripened with 
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the aid of a starter. The quality of the butter was improvetl hyitiii 
teurizing and it held the flavor more perfectly for a length dtMm^ / «« 

Pure cultures vs. starters made from pasteurized shim m¥M 
64). — Experiments were made in ripening cream with HanlaaVliM^ 
ferment, Conn’s B. 41, and a starter made from skim milk./ flevem 
experiments were also made with these cultures which had been 
ferred from one churningto another. The butter was scored twice. Tto 
results, showing the acidity developed in the cream and the 
the butter, are tabulated. The conclusions were as follows: 

*^(1) All the '(Miltures^ and ^Htarteis’ developed about the same amount of acidity 
in the cream. f 

**{2) In those lots where the cream was pasteurized, the butter hc>oiM 
after l>eing made and held its or lietter. 

^^(3) Of the butter made from the 2 culturen iu June, there was iMit smioIi didSw- 
ence in the davor. The butter made from a pasteurized skiin-milk starter sooted 
average of about 1 point higher in davor. 

^^(4) The butter made from the transferred cultures was much alike in davor when 
drst made, but the B. 41 seems to have held its davor better— 1.5 points. 

^^(5) The cultures used November 25 ga\o a scoring of 38 for Hanson’s and 44 ibf 
B. 41. The transfers improved the davor iu this rase. Hansen’s seemed to gfaiRBa 
yeasty davor t<» the butter.’’ 

Effect of crashing butter (p. 65). — The butter from 23 chufilftigs mnde 
from June to September was divided into 3 lots in each case, one lot 
being not washed at all, another washed once, and a third washed twice. 
Samples of the butter were kept and scored from time to time. The 
results are summarized below: 


Scoring of washed and unwashed butler. 



, Unwashed. 

Washed once 

Wadbid twioa. 


Flavor 

Grain. 

Total 

score. 

Fla^ or. 

j Grain | 

Total 

•curt^ 

ria\ or.j 

Grain. 

Total 

floors. 

Fint Bcoriiig 

42.0 

23 « 

05 0 

42 13 

23 75 1 

05 6 

42 90 

23.73 

24.90 

08.70 

01.90 

Last flooring 

34 0 

24.0 

88 2 

38 M 1 

24 00 ' 

90 0 

.<K 00 I 

Average for year 

3&8 

23.8 

81.6 

40 22 1 

23 87 1 

92 K 

40 45 ’ 

1 1 

23.89 

08.75 


Five lots of butter — 2 not washed, 2 washed once, and 1 washed 
twice — made in April, were sent to a commission merchant less than 3 
week3 after making. One of the unwashed samples 8<*ored 106 and the 
other 90 points. The butter washed once scored 93 and 95 points, and 
that washed twice 95 points. 

Effect of salt on the quality of butter (pp. 65, 66) — 

‘'From May to October 26 trials were made with different (inautities of snlt on 
bntter. The quantity varied from i oz. to 1 <>/. of salt ])er pound of butler. The 
average pounds of cream churned were 70.65, and the pounds of butter 19.31. , . . 

“All the experimental bntter was scored from 1 to 3 times in periods of 8 days to 
8 months after being made. 

“The average scoring of the bntter salted } oz. and over was higher at the ftisl 
time than the butter salted ^ oz. This of conis«^ is largely a motter of taste. How- 
ever, the keeping quality of light-salted butter was not nearly so good.’’ 
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Tbm action of rennet on milk, Camus {La Bmaine MMictUcy 17 
{I897)j p. JS75; abs. in Ohem. Ztg.y 21 {1897), No. 77, p. ^i5).— The 

author found, with Gley, that rennet acts upon milk at 0^ G. Milk 
which bad been kept for Pj long time with rennet at zero curdled almost 
instantaneously when 3 or 4 drops of dilute lactic acid (1 to 10) was 
added, while ordinarily, as is well known, a much larger quantity of 
lactic acid is required to curdle milk at ordinary temperature. Bennet 
previously dried could be heated to 100^, and even to 140<^, without 
losing its activity if treated with water after cooling. As milk is 
readily sterilized, it was x)roposed to study the action of the sterilized 
ferment on sterilized milk. But aqueous extracts of rennet, when pre- 
viously neutralized, are rendered inactive by a medium low heat. For 
example, distilled water has an unfavorable action on rennet at 40^, the 
amount of the rennet rendered inactive at this temperature increasing 
with the duration of the treatment and with the amount of water used. 

The cause of the curdling of milk when heated, B. Babuaoh 
(MonaUh. Chem.j 18 {1897), pp. 199-216; Chem. Ztg,, 21 {1897), p. 290 ). — 
The author made numerous experiments with milk and casein. As a 
result of his studies he concludes that the curdling of milk by heating 
is a complex process due to a change in the casein combined with the 
action of small amounts of acid formed fiom the lactose when milk is 
heated at high temjieratures. The acid formed is unable to curdle the 
original unchanged casein, and it is only after the casein has been 
changed by heating that it is coagulated by the acid. 

The occurrence of alcohol in milk, H. Welleb (Forsch. Lebensmtl. 
Hyg., i {1897), p. 20; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 21 {1897 ), No. 77, R€pert.,p. 213 ). — 
The examination of milk \rhich had an irritating after-taste and which 
was produced by a large herd of cows at a distillery showed the follow- 
ing: Specific gravity at 16° 1.03.35, solids 13.30, fat 3.89, alcohol 0.96 
j)er cent. The <*oncentrated food of the herd consisted of distillery 
waste (slump). The material causing the in itating after-taste of the 
milk could be expelled with steam, and could be obtained from the dis- 
tillery waste in the same way. 

The evidence is regarded as conclusive that i)erfectly iresh and sweet 
milk may contain alcohol when the cows receive food containing alcohol. 

Food and milk production, E. A. Shutteewobth {Ontario Agr. 
Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1896, jfp. 26-30 ). — An ex|)eriment was made 
with 2 cows, an Ayrshire and a Holstein. The time, from April 2 to 
July 21, was divided into 5 periods, the cows being fed rations varying 
in richness in alternating imriods. In the last period they were on 
pasturage, the Ayrshiio receiving about 2 lbs. each of oil cake and 
chopped peas in addition, and the Holstein a little hay. The results, 
including the average composition of the milk in different periods, are 
tabulated. 

Ayrshire iu the seooud period, when she was abandantly fed, gave an aver- 
age daily yield of 25.48 lbs. of milk, 1>eing 12 lbs. more than in the Srst, and 10 lbs. 
more than in the third periods, when she received insufficient nourishment. The 
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arerage daily yield of milk by the Holstein in tho second period^ when she was 
insnffloiently nonrished, was 20.80 lbs., being about 10 lbs. less than in the first and 
nearly 7 lbs* less than in the third period, when she was abundantly fed. 

''It is therefore manifest that the ration of straw, oats, and turnips diminished 
considerably the yield of milk, and that the ratiou of hay, oats, peas, bran, oil oeke, 
and turnips considerably increased it. 

" In the fourth and fifth periods each cow yielded practically the same quantities 
of milk ; and the addition of peas and oil cake to the Ayrshire’s ration of grass did 
not increase her yield over that of the Holstein. . . . 

"The variations in the percentages of the constituents of the same cow’s milk 
during the several periods are so little that they come in nearly every instance 
within the limit of experimental error. The food, therefore, has had, apparently, 
no efiect on the composition of the milk.” 

Bacterial contamination of milk, F. C. Habbison {Ontario Agr, 
Col. and Expt. Farm Bpt. 1896^ pp. 105--114j pis. 4 ). — Studies were mttdto 
on the germ content of milk, and contamination from the foremilk, fnom 
the animal and milker, from the air, and from the use of improperly 
cleaned dairy utensils. In each instance the number of germs from a 
cubic centimeter of the milk, the number of species, and a description of 
the species is given. The germ content of the milk of the college dairy 
ranged from 8,000 to 18,000 i>er cubic centimeter, while that of the milk 
sold in Guelph was found to range from 121,000 to 1,200,000, 

"Notice is especially directed to the great difierence between the number of germs 
in the mixed milk of a herd kept under cleanly conditions, immediately after mllk<- 
ing, and the milk supplied to consutuers in the city of Cluelph.’’ 

The germ content of the foremilk, or first part of the milking, was 
compared with that of the rest of the milking. The first few streams 
from each teat were drawn into a sterilized flask. This contained from 
18,000 to 64,000 germs per cubic centimeter of milk, while the bldance 
of the milk contained 890 to 4,800 germs. 

"The results clearly demonstrate tlie fact that by milking tho first few streams 
from each teat onto the ground, or into a separate pail, (*ontamination from the fore* 
milk is in a large measure prevented.” 

Cows were milked under clean, rather dirty, and dirty conditions, and 
also after the flanks and udder of the cow had been moistened with a 
wet cloth. In each case the number of germs falling into a milk pail 
12 in. in diameter during 1 minute was determined, and culture dislieB 
werh exposed beside the milk pail for 1 minute. The results are given, 
together with i>lates showing the cultures in the dishes. Under ordi- 
nary conditions there were about 8,000 to 17,000 germs, while when the 
flanks and odder of the cow were moistened with a wet cloth before 
milking from 640 to 2,300 germs fell into the pail. 

Determinations were made by means of culture dishes of the germ 
content of stable air during bedding, feeding bay, cleaning up, etc., and 
1 hour later. In the former case the number of germs which would fall 
into a 12 in. milk pail in 1 minute ranged from 12,000 to 42,000, while 1 
hoar thereafter the number ranged from 483 to 2,300. 
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the«mftiiiir6 ]« not fireqnontly and thoronghly oleanad ont^ it gets diy and 
•mall partioles it lielp to swell the namber of germs in the air. 

** Mnoh benefit would ensne either from moistening the fodder, or from freding and 
bedding an hour or so before milking commences, to allow the dost, etc., of the air 
time to settle. If all such work were finished even half an hour before milking, it 
would be a great improvement on what is now done in many stables/’ 

Directions are given for the proper cleaning of dairy ntensils; the 
inilk cans with concave bottoms instead of convex are recommended^ 
^<as in the former case the milk drains into the center of the can, while 
in the latter some of it is left in a channel aronnd the edge and can not 
be easily removed by the brush;’’ and the results are given of washing 
cans in difterent manner. In each case after the can had been washed 
and drained dry 100 cc. of sterile water was added, well shaken up in 
the can, poured into a sterile flask, and then submitted to bacteriolog- 
ical analysis. From improi>erly cleaned dairy utensils these washings 
contained from 230,000 to 300,000 germs per cubic centimeter; when the 
cans were washed in tepid water and then scalded out there were from 
13,000 to 93,000 germs per cubic centimeter; and when the cans were 
waslied in tepid water and subjected to live steam for 5 minutes the 
number was reduced to from 400 to 1,800 germs per cubic centimeter. 

Bemarks are also made on the influence of temperature of the milk 
on the growth of germs, showing the importance of cooling the milk 
quickly; and in conclusion a summary is given of precautionary meas- 
ures to reduce the number of germs of milk to the minimum. 

sampling, 0. L. Penny {Delaware 8ta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 132--157, 
fign. 2 ). — ^This article contains a reprint of Bulletin 31 of the station 
(E. S. K., 8, p. 829) on the use of carbon bisulphid for preserving com- 
posite samples of milk for testing. In addition trials are reported with 
a large niimbin* of substances as preservatives which do not submerge 
the fat. These iiicludeil salts of imtash, ammonia, magnesium, sodium, 
barium, mercury, tin, silver, lead, iron, zinc, and a number of organic 
comi>ouud8. The best results were obtained with magnesia, magnesia 
mixture, mercuric chlorid, silver nitrate, sodium sulphite, potassium 
sulphoi^yanate, potassium permanganate, |H)tassium bichromate, potas- 
sium carbonate, boric acid, formalin, alcohol, carbolic acid, and an 
alcoholic solution of camphor. Most of these preserved the fat in mis- 
cible condition. 

*'[The sample preserve<l with 1 x>er oeut of potassium bichromate] after 3 months 
shows no sign of putrefaction or of curdling and is quite miscible. A less pro- 
}>ortion of the preservative will doubtless be efficient. There is some danger of 
oxidation of the butter fat by means of the mixture of sulphuric acid and the 
bichromate. Where the latter salt is added to the milk by guess in unknown pro- 
portion a ivonsiilerable [loss] in the fat found in the test may ensue. . . . 

'‘‘The sample [treated with 10 per cent boric acid] after a week was free from 
putrid smell and was perfectly miscible. The reaction with sulphurio acid in the 
test bottles is like that of fr^^ milk. Five per cent frdled to prevent curdling 
within 48 hours, the sample becoming quite putrid. . . . 

** [With 0.3 to 0.7 per cent mercuric chlorid] the sample after severai months was 
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QBnally free from putrid smell and miscible. The antiseptic power of this reagent 
is well known to be very great. One-tenth per cent is insufficient to preserve milk 
a week, but 0.8 per cent is sufficient for a month or more. . . . 

[With 5 per cent of magnesia or magnesia mixture] the sample after 8 days 
had a putrid smell, with a translucent substratum. Notwithstanding, it was excep- 
tionally miscible and the final results were among the most satisfactory. Doubtless 
mnch less than .5 per cent would be equally efficient. . . . 

^'[Formalin in proportion of 0.2 to 0.5 per cent] in point of minimum efficient (|nan- 
tity is the most powerful preservative tested. Even 0.2 per cent will keep a sample 
for weeks in excellent condition. It is questionable, however, whether this mmute 
quantity, small as it is, is without infiueuce on the Babcock test. The mixture of 
milk and acid has an unnsnal greenish appearance, and the fat cxilumn is hardly so 
clear and sharply defined as is the case with many other preservatives.^' ^ 

On the influence of food on the quality of butter, F. Fniin (37 de 
Ber, K, Vat LandbohojHkale Lab, Landokon Forsbf/^ Copenhagen, 1897^ 
pp. 112, 190). — These ex]K5riment8 were conducted during 4 successive 
years, viz, 1892-’96, with special reference to studying the effect of the 
various rations fed on the quality of the butter produced. Two large 
Danish estates, well known for the high grade of butter produced, 
furnished the cows and other facilities for the experiments. The 
number of cows included in the different experiments on eacli farm 
was, as a rule, 00, separated into 3 lots of 20 each, (^are being taken in 
arranging the different lots to make theni as uniform as possible as to 
breed, age, live weight, calving time, milk yield, richness of milk, etc. 
In all about 500 cows were included in the experiments. The effort 
was in all cases to make a flrst-(dass product of butter or the best 
product i>ossible under the conditions, and the milk, cream, and butter 
of the different lots were always treated with this end in view. Only 
fresh cows were used, and only such of these as were found jierfectly 
normal and healthy after a rigid examination. The milk of any cow 
showing symptoms of sickness during the progress of the experiment 
was kept by itself, so as not to contaminate the product of the other 
cows. 

The plan and conduct of the experiments were similar to those of 
the cow-feeding experiments iirevjously conducted by this station. 
During the preparatory period, lasting 20 to 30 days, the feed of the 
different lots on each farm was the same. The l ations of all the lots 
but one was then gradually changed during a transition perio<l of 10 
days to that to be fed during the experiment proper, the one lot receiv- 
ing the same feed throughout the ex])erimeut. Ten days after the 
experiment proper an after-feeding period followed, during which the 
feed of the different lots was changed back to that led in the prepara- 
tory period. The experiments here reported included trials with the 
following feeds: Grains (barley and oats) against rape-seed cake (ordi- 
nary and pure, manufactured especially for the experiments), suntlower- 
seed cake, palm-nut cake, and rape seed; mangel-wurzels against tur- 
nips; and grains (barley and oats) against molasses feed (one-eighth 
palm-nut meal, three-eighths wheat bran, one-half beet molasses). Hay, 
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rootB^ straw, bran, and oil cakes in varjing amounts were fed in addi* 
tionin all cases, according to the feeding practice on each farm. 

The butter produced by the different lots was scored independently, 
when a couple of days old, by 3 expert judges, and again 14 days after 
the first scoring. In the tables published only comparative scores are 
given, viz, the number of points above or below that of the lot with 
which comparisons were made (normal). The total score for perfect 
butter was 15. The milk, butter, and butter fat produced and the 
feeding stuffs fed were analyzed. The average scoring of the butter 
above or below the normal (n) was as follows: 

Ji€9Klt8 of feeding different ratione for butter. 


Fimt ttooring. Second Rcoring. 


KtttionH led. 

Prepara- 

tory 

period. 

Experi- 

mental 

period. 

Poak^ez- 

peti* 

Antal 

period. 

Prepara- 

tory 

period. , 

Experi- 

mental 

period. 

PoHt-ex- 

peri- 

mental 

l>eriod. 

Grain emi flower cake (4experiinenta) 

Grain 

u f 0 

n-f 0. 5 

niO.7 

n-2.2 

11—1. 0 

n— 2.6 

Grain and Hunflower seed cake (1 1) . 

—0.2 

+1.6 

+0.9 

-1.9 1 

—1 1 

-2.6 

Suufloa er-aet'd cake 

+0 

h1.7 

+0.8 

-1.7 ' 

—1.0 

-3.0 

Grain raite-aeed cake and rajie need 
(Sextieriinente): , 

OralB 

. n-fO.4 

n 4 0 

u+0 

n-2. 1 

n-3 3 

n— 3.4 

Grain and rape-deeti cake (1:1) 

■ 1 -+-0 4 

+0.2 

rO 

-2.3 , 

—2.7 

—3.9 

Rape seed -• 

1 +0.4 

+0.6 

—0.2 

—2.1 ' 

—2 4 

• —4.0 

Rape-aeed cake vt, 8tinflower*aeed cake 
(i experiment) : 





Common rape-seed cake 

n 1 0 

n 1 0.6 

n+0. 3 

11-2. 7 

n-1 8 

n — 4.7 

Pare rape-aeed cake 

1-0 

+1.3 

+0.3 

-2 3 ' 

—1.2 

—4.3 

Sunflower -aocxi cake 

i0 

+ 1.0 

+1.0 

-2.3 I 

—1.8 

—4.0 

Grain tv. pure rape-eeed cake and rape 
seed (2 experimcutH) * 





Grain 

n-+0 

n + 0 

n . U 

n-1 8 

11—3.6 

n— 3.4 

Pure rape aeed cake 

t rO 

+0 7 

+ 0 

-2.2 

-2 8 , 

—3.8 

Ka|»e seed 

-hO 

+0.9 

—0.2 

—2.2 

-2.7 

-4.0 


The sunflower-seed cake caused an appreciable improvement in the 
quality of the butter, but not in its keeping properties, while ra]>e- 
seed cake and rape seed to a still greater degree improved both quality 
and keeping property. The value of the different kinds of concen- 
trated feed was found to decrease in the following order with res|)eet 
to eflect on the flue quality of the butter: Bape seed, pure rape-seed 
cake, sunflower-seed cake, common rape-seed Ciike, cereals (barley and 
oats mixed). In these experiments 2 to 4 lbs. of grain were replaced 
by an e(|uivalent amount of oil cake, or by one-tenth of rai>e seed, the 
balance of the rations fed being the. same for all animals iu the experi- 
ments. The butter from the grain-fed lots was firm, in cold weather 
even hard^ while that from the lots fed oil cake was soft, with a tend- 
ency to be toa soft. The feeding of oil cakes should theretbre be 
comparatively light in spring when the weather turns warm. 

The comparison of turnips and mangel- wurzels. showed a slight dif- 
ference in favor of the latter. There was practically no difference in 
the scorings of the butter produced on the grain-molasses feed experi- 
ments. The molasses feed showed a tendency to make a firm butter 
without in any way lowering its quality. 

10078"— No. 5" " 7 
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The cream from the lots fed oil cakes or rape seed was chamed at 
about 2^ 0. lower temperature and in about 5 minutes shorter time 
than that from the grain-fed lots, the speed of the churn being the 
same for all churnings. 

Yield and fat content of milJc. — By replacing grain by an equivalent 
quantity of oil cakes there was invariably an appreciable increase in 
the yield of milk. Tlie same was true when rape seed was substituted 
for a portion of the grain. The molasses feed gave no apparent increase 
in yield over the mixed grain. 

As regards the inliuenee of the food on the quality of the milk, 
l)revious results obtained in cow-feeding experiments at this station 
were corroborated, any changes occasionally observed being minute and 
not attributable to the feed. Chemical analyses of the milk and milk 
products showed that the increased yield of butter per 100 lbs. of milk 
(0.09 lb.) on sunflower-seed cake was due to the higher water content of 
the butter obtained on this feed. No differences were found in the 
butter yield or the coin])osition of the butter from the lots fed grain, 
rape-seed cake, or rai)e seed. 

Effect of pant eurizaf Ion on quality of buffer. — Comparable data were 
obtained in several experiments as to the eff ect of pasteurization on the 
quality of the butter, viz, in the grain vs, sunflower-seed cake experi- 
ments and in the mangel wurzels vs. turnips experiments. Bach of 
these experiments includes 2 series, the former being conducted during 
1893-’94 and the latter during 1893-’95. The results, in comparison 
with the normal (n), are summarized below: 


Influence of pasteurization on guaUtif of hutter. 



First scoring. 

> Second sroriiig. 

Katioiis ietl. 

Cream not ' Cream | C'ream not I Cream 
pasleiirized. pasteurized. pa8teiiriz(*d.| pasteurized. 

Grain t)#.STiiiflowpr-se«d cake; 

Grain 

11+0 

1 n+ 1.1 

n— 1.8 

n-0.1 

Grain and 8uutl<mer-8eed cake (1:1) 

+0.6 

1 4 2.2 

—1.9 

+0 

Suutiower-seed cake 

+1.0 

+2.4 

—1.8 

—0.1 

Mangel'WarzclH turnips: 

M angel • wiirzeln 

n+0 

n+2. 0 

n— 3.4 

n— 0. 7 

Maiigel-wurzeltt andtomipsa 

Turnips 

(-0.8) 

(+1.6) 

( — ^ 3) 

—1.6 

—1.6 

1 +1.9 

—4.2 

—1.0 


Cl Ont- HerieH only. 

The improvement in the quality and the keeping properties of the 
butter produced from pasteurized cream was very marked in both 
experiments. The lots fed sunflower-seed cake produced butter of 
better quality and of better keeping qualities than that produced by 
the grain-fed lots, both when the cream was and was not pasteurized. 
The difference in favor of the mangel-wurzel disappeared, on the other 
hand, when pasteurization of the cream was practiced. 

JBffect of pasteurization on yield of butter. — The average percentage of 
fat in buttermilk from pasteurized cream was 0.359 per cent and from 
nonpasteurized cream 0.329 per cent (average of 71 single experiments). 
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The average water oontontof the worked butter from pasteurized cream 
was 13.90 percent; from nonpastearized cream 14.43 per cent (average 
of 06 single experiments). The yield of bntter per 100 lbs. of milk, as 
found in the creameries, was but slightly different when the cream was 
pastenrized and when not pasteurized. As the average of 5 series of 
.exi)eriments conducted on 2 different estates, the yields of bntter from 
pasteurized and from iionpasteurized cream were 3.524 and 3.532 lbs., 
respectively — a difference of only 0.08 lb. of butter per 1,000 lbs. of milk. 
The small deficit might be easily covered by working the pastenrized- 
cream butter slightly less. 

Relation between the brine worked out and the deereaae in water content 
of butter. — The following formula is given by the author as showing 
the relation of the amount of brine worked out and the water content 
of the butter : If S be the yield of butter per 100 lbs. of milk, P the 
water content of the bntter, and Q that of the brine, and X the quan- 
tity of brine which must be worked out to decrease the water in the 

S D 

butter 1) iHT cent, tlien X = q ^ p ^ By substituting Q = 80 and 

g 

D = 1, the formula will read X = 8i_p. A table worked out ou the 

basis of this formula is given in the bulletin. 

Examination of butter fat. — Samples of butter fat produced on the 
different feed rations were examined by various analytical methods, the 
iodin number, saponification number, free fatty acids, volatile acids, 
and refractive index being determined in each case. Experiments 
showed that the amoifnt of free acids in the butter is greatly decreased 
when the milk or the cream is heated previous to the churning ; pasteur- 
ization of the milk reduces the free fatty acid content of the fat more 
than pasteurization of the cream. About half the achlity of fresh 
sour-cream butter is due to free fatty’acids in the butter, and the other 
half to the acidity of the buttermilk remaining in the butter. 

The differences in the composition of butter fat from pasteurized and 
from Iionpasteurized cream are shown by the average data given in the 
following table: 


Composition of hutter from pasteurized and nonpaeteurized cream. 



Free 

fatty 

aoide. 

Iodin 

number. 

Saponifl- 

cation 

number 

Volatile 

fatty 

aeide. 

Refrao* 
tive in- 
dex. 

Butter fhnn nonpastenrized cream 

Butter from paeteunzed cream 

Oe 

80 6 
28 8 

Chn. 

84 6 
84.6 

Mam. 

m 6 

220.8 

00» 

50 i 
50 i 


Tbe pasteurization of the cream did not materially inflaence the iodm 
number, refractive index, saponification number, or contents of volatile 
acids in the bntter fat, but the content of free fatty acids was appre* 
ciably decreased by pasteurization.— F. w. woll. 
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Eaperlments concerning the cansee of abnormal butter, B. B5a- 
GILD and V. Sjein {TidssTcr. Landokouy {1897), pp. 163-183 ), — Two 
exi)eriments were conducted during tbe spring and the fall of 1896 with 
24 and 16 cows, respectively, for the jiurpose of studying abnormal but- 
ter, especially the content of volatile fatty acids. The cows were partly 
new and partly old milkers. During the second and third periods of 
the second experiment, September, October, and November, 1896, 2 
lots of cows were kept in the barn and 2 in the pasture, all cows 
receiving the same feed and treatment otherwise. 

The experiments show that the drying off* of strippers at the proper 
time is of great importance in preventing a low content of volatile acids; 
and that concentrated foods do not as a rule appreciably influence this, 
while potatoes may lower it considerably. It was found that the low 
volatile-acid content of butter fat during the fall months is due not only 
to the advanced stage of lactation of many cows at this time, but quite 
as much to the exposure of the cows to cold during these months. — 

F. W. WOLL. 

Dairy stock, II. H. Dkax {Oniario A <fr. Col. and Expt. Farm BpU J89Gf pp. 06-68). — 
KemaikH ar<' made on the dairy hto’d and a record fjjiven for the year, arranged both 
b\ inonths and by indi\ idiial co’svs. For the hole year the average cost oi* food 
was 0.2 cts. per gallon of milk, 11.0 cts. per jiound of bnttei’, and .*>.2 cts. per ]K)und 
of ( lieese. 

Rations for dairy cows, TI. (Ikorgk (./oar. Agr. Prat. y 1897 y IT, Ko. 33, pp. ?79, JSO ). — 
S(‘vcral rations arc suggested. 

Miscellaneous dairy notes, IT. H. Dkan {Ontario Agr, Col. and Fxpi. Farm Ppt. 
18*H], pp. 6S-70), — Tliis iiiolndes biief remarks on dairy conventions and fiirmeiV 
institutes, testing rennet, trials in making square cheese, dairy tests at 2 fairs, and 
the needs of the dairy department. 

On the effect of feeding fat to cows, H. H. Wing (iVTnc Yorlc Cornell 8ta. Rpt, 
pp. iG7-^8(i). — IJeprint of Uiilhdin 92 of the station (E. S. K., 7, ]>. 2H()). 

Means of distinguishing between raw and cooked milk, Dupouy {Peperi. 
Pharm.. «cr., .9 {18G7), p. iOG; ahs. in Chcm. Ztg., {P^Ol), Xo. 49, P(pert., p. IJ ?). — 
Se^eral icagents ax* mentioned. Among these aie aleidiolic tincture* of guajak lesiii, 
gua.jakol, hydroediinou, ]>>rocatechin, a-iiaphthol, and p^phcnylendiamin. With 
those rt‘agcnts luw milk usually gi\es a color.ition, belie\ed to be due to an oxidiz- 
ahh* ferine'iit, similar To that occuiring in many plants. 

An apparatus for the rapid and accurate determination of the fat in milk, 
E. M. Akndt {Fornch. Her. Lehensmil., i {1897), No. 9, pp. :331, J3?). 

A Simple fat extractor, V. J. Hall {Jonr. Amvr. ( hem. Soc., 19 {1897), No. 7,p. 
3S(t,fig, /). — This is for use in milk analysis. It consists of a small, shallow dish of 
very light copper, drawn out to a neck below, which is fitted with two cajis, one 
Tcsemhling a (iooch crucible. The method of making n determination is described. 

Whey butter, H. H. WiN<f {New Tori Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1893, pp. 95-99). — Reprint 
of Hulletin 85 of the station (E. S. R., 7, p. 69). 

Tests of cream separators, H. H. Wing {Ne%v York Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 

—Reprint of Bulletin 105 of tbe station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 87). 

Sterilization and pasteurization of milk {Amer. Kitchen Mag., 7 {1897), No. 5, p. 
183). — Popular dii-eotious for this purpose are given. 
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On the nature of Japanese farcy, an ensootic skin disease of 
the horses and cattle of Japan, H. Tokishinge {Bui, Col. Agr. 
Imperial^ Univ. ofJapan^ 31 {1897\ No. 2jpp. 115-190^ pis. 3 ). — Farcy is 
noted as a very common disease in Japan, where it is popularly sup- 
posed that animals mast pass through it some time duriug their lives 
and thereafter be immune. Animals that have had the disease are 
more valuable than those that have not. 

In early times the disease was known only in the northern part of the 
country and there is reason to suppose it was introduced there prob- 
ably from China or Korea, as the nature of the disease was wholly 
unknown until 1888, when several experiments were first conducted. 
Later the author discovered the pathogenic germ which he calls 
Saccharomyces farciminostts whpuce he conclvides that the Japanese 
disease is mostly a saccharomycotic affection, though true farcy may 
occur. Some 33 cases examined and experimented with are more or less 
minutely described. Inoculation with saccharomycosis gave mostly 
negative results. 

Summarizing the facts brought to light, the author classifies the skin 
disease known as farcy as saccharomycotic farcy, genuine farcy, and 
farcy of mixed infection — which in Japan are relatively important in 
the order given — pure glanders and farcy being rare. 

Considering the etiology of the disease, the author states that the 
cause of Saccharomyees farciminosns is an oval, thick-walled, cellular 
body with a more or less homogenous content and having a diameter 
varying from 2.4 to 3.0 //. The poles are usually pointed and at one of 
them 2 or 3 cells may sometimes be found joined together. There is 
suspended internally usually a coccus-like body which is strongly refract- 
ive and colorless or faintly yellow and has a rai)id molecular movement. 
Generally it is found near one pole. 

The organisms occur abundantly in the moibid tissues and products, 
either free or inclosed in ])us corpuscles which may contain 10 to 30. 
Besides these bodies, granules resembling that in the germ have been 
found either simple or in the form of dip[)lococci. 

The disease aifects some organs more frequently than others, affect- 
ing the nose most frequently (84 x>er cent). 

Facts from post mortems and other sources indicate that the morbid 
appearances began generally in the cutis. Oases were observed in 
which infection arose through the hair follicles, sebaceous glands, etc., 
but, it is added, that for proper infection the predisposition of the 
aipmal plays an important role, and this seems to depend upon age, sex, 
color, etc. 

The clinical and anatomical characteristics of the disease closely 
resemble glanders, but the 2 diseases may be distinguished, clino- 
anatomically especially, by the occurrence of saccharomyees chiefly in 
the skin, by characteristic cutaneous eruptions, by the pus being of a 
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thick glutinous character or a thin fluid with cheesy floccnles, and by 
the bilaterality of nasal infection; and, further, by inoculation, guinea 
pigs being generally subject to glanders, but not to saccharomycosis. 

Mallein was experimented with, but its action was found too irregular 
for diagnostic purposes. 

In cattle the course of disease, saccharomycotic farcy, is more chronic 
than in horses. The nodules are always in the subcutis, are smaller, and 
remain circumscribed for a long time. The formation of abscesses and 
ulcers has until now not been noted. Tlie difference between the infec- 
tion in the horse and that in cattle is attributed, with slight reservation, 
to the fact that the bovine lymphatic system is not so well developed 
as in the horse. 

Relative to treatment, it is noted that cure is possible in the earlier 
stages by radical operations, such as extirpation of aff*ecte<l jiarts or 
their destruction with corrosiva. A6 the disease is miasmatic and 
extends over large areas, strict hygienic and sanitary measures are 
advised. 

Several other diseases of horses are briefly described or mentioned. 

Combating glanders by governmental regulations, Hobhnk {Berlin iierarztL 
TTovhvnechr.y Beil. 5, pp. t; Beih 4, pp, I, i?/ abs. in Centhl. Bdkt.u. Par., 1. AbU, 21 
{1897). No. p. 894). 

Bovine tuberculosis as a factor in the production of human tuberculosiSi 
through the use of meat and milk {Med. News, 1897, No. 4, pp. 102-105; abs. in 
Cenibl. Baht. u. Par., 1. Jht., 21 {1897), No 22-23, p. 892.). 

Bovine tuberculosis, M. H. Reynolds {Minnesota Sta. lipU 1896, pp. 343-417, 
441-456, fifjH. f^.)— Reprint of Bulletin 51 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 185). 

Technical data of tuberculin experiments, M. II. Reynolds {Minnesota Sia. Ppt. 
1896, pp. 441-456). — This containH an account of 11 autopsies, also of cover-jjlass 
preparations from the animals, and of the results of inocculation of rabbits and 
white rats. 

Miscellaneous examinations: Animal bacteriology, F. 1). Ckehtkh {Del atvare 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. — An examination of the nasal sinus of a horse for ^jlandcrs 

gave negative results, though a reaction had been t)btained from an inoculation with 
mallein. Experiments were performed to learn whether a supposed Aspenjillus 
fmnigatns e\olvea sulpho-cyanids when grown on ferruginous media as stated by 
Rauliii and Mortinotti.’ Negative results were obtained. Inoculations of a rabbit 
with the 8]>orcs of the supposed A . fumitjatus, as also an inoculation with 1 per cent 
solution of sulpho-cyanid, gave negative results. 

Anthrax vaccination versus tuberculosis, F. D. Chester {Delaware Sta. BpU 
1896, pp. 77-80). — In the tests made rahhits and guineas pigs were employed. The 
experiments were embarrassed hy the death of the animals as a result of the vao- 
oiuation and of indeterminable canscs. As a whole they fail to demonstrate that 
inoculation with anthrax will immunize an animal to tuberculosis, as maintained 
by Perroneito. 

Diagnosis of anthrax oases in Delaware, F. D. Chester {Delaware Sta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 74-77). — Twenty-four eases are given, only 11 of which gave evidence of anthrax 
upon minute examination. • 

The preparation of anthrax vaccines, F. D. Chester {Delaware Sta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 69-74). — The author reports that be has demonstrated that the original virulence 


1 Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Abt., 19 (1895), pp. 142-148). 
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of vaccines once prepared m4y be preserved without great difficulty. Since the 
inoculation of a susceptible animal tends to increase the virulence of the viruS; it is 
advised that one employ the least snsoeptible animal that the same virus is capable 
of killing, and for an example he suggests that a No. 2 virus should be passed 
through a guinea pig rather than a mouse. In support of his conclusions, the author 
gives several tables showing the history of his viruses, all of which are continued 
A:om the Annual Report for the year 1805. 

*Combatijig anthraac in Delaware, A. T. Nkals (Delaware Sta, Bpt. 1896f pp, 
7-3o). — ^This is a reprint of Bulletin 32 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. 92) with the addi- 
tion of several paragraphs relating to culture tests, 4 tabular records of tests, and 
cultures, and a table, closing the vaccination experiments to July, 1896, of 7 mice 
and 4 guinea pigs, testetl with vaccine No. 1. All the mice dieil on the second day and 
all the guinea pigs survived. With the mice the results were the same in the case 
of vaccine No. 2. Of the guinea pigs 60 per cent died, while all the rabbits tested 
survived. With vaccine No. 3, all the guinea pigs died and all the rabbits survived. 

Nomenclature for infectious diseases, W. H. Thompson (Trans. New York Med, 
Joad.j Z, «cr., 11 (189i), pp. mSW), 

Recent investigations on the hepatic nodules and observations on the pul- 
monary nodules of the horse, B. G a lli- Valerio (11 Modemo Zooiatro, vol. .7, No, 9; 
ahs. in CenIhL Jtalt. u. Par., 1, JhU, 21 (1897), No. ^2-28, pp. 880,887). — It was found 
that in the liver of the horse the emboli arising from distoniid eggs in the smaller 
gall passage's cause a nodular formation in which as many ns 20 eggs of Distomuni 
lennolaium may be found. Calcareous bodies due to an unkown nematode larva 
were also found in the lungs. These bodies might give rise falsely to a diagnosis of 
glanders. 

Animal and vegetable parasites associated with the production of neoplasma 
in cattle and sheep, A. Park ( Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Inst., 28 (1895), pp. 451^ 
454; ahs. in Cenihl. Jiakt. m. Par., 1, Aht., 21 (1897), No. 2>-23,p. 895). 

Intestinal parasites in China (Bev, Soi. ( Paris), 4. ser., 8 (1897), No. 15, p. 172 ). — 
It is noted that certain osoarid pa|:asites are so frequent at Pekin that 95 per cent of 
the children are attacked. The same parasites are very frequently found in adults. 
They enter the system with drinking water and leguminous plants, which are 
frequently eaten raw by the natives. Europeans who boil or filter their drinking 
water and cook their food are seldom attacked. Tapeworms are not at all common 
among the natives, since little meat is consumed. 

STATISTICfik- HISCEILAITEOIJS. 

Agrieiiltural returns for Great Britain, 1896 {London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1896, pp. 283, maps 2 ). — This report embraces 124 tables 
showing the acreage and production of crops, prices of grains, and num- 
ber of live stock for Great Britain, and giving general agricultural statis- 
tics for tbe United Kingdom, British possessions, and foreign countries. 

The nnmber, size, distribution, and eharactsr of agricultural holdings 
in Great Britain have been made the subject of special inquiry during 
the past year. From the figures given, it is shown that 51.48 per cent,, 
or more than one-half of all the holdings of Great Britain exceeding 1 
acre in extent, were of the type of small farms not exceeding 20 acres 
in extent. Farms above 20 and not exceeding 50 acres in extent 
doconnted for about 16.5 per cent of tbe holdings and farms between 50 
and 300 acres accounted for about 28.5 per cent, while “the number of 
large farms with more than 300 acres of cultivated land form very little 
over 3.6 per cent of the holdings.” 
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The total cultivated lands of Great Britain in 1896 was 32,677,613 
acres, the number of holdings 620,106, and the average size of the hold- 
ings nearly 63 acres. Only 11.7 per cent of these holdings were owned 
by the occupants, 84.5 per cent being rented and 3.8 per cent being partly 
rented and partly owned. More than 61 per cent of the total cultivated 
area is in the form of permanent pasture and of the small holdings nojt 
exceeding 6 acres in extent nearly 68 per cent is in permanent pasture. 

The yield and acreage of the various farm croi)S are commented uimn 
at length and compared with similar data for previous years. The 
average yield per acre in 1890 of a number of farm crops is as follows: 
Wheat, 33.68 bu. ; barley, 33.03 bu.; oats, 36.83 bu.; beans, 26.66 'bu.; 
potatoes, 6.32 tons; hay from clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rota- 
tion, 24.16 cwt.; hay from permanent pastures, 17.51 cwt. Tables are 
given showing the average local prices for 1896 of wheat, barley, and 
corn in 196 appointed markets and serial tables extend this information 
as to comparative prices for England and Wales back to 1771. 

Eighth Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1897 {Arizona Sta, But. pp, 0 ), — 
Contains a finan(‘ial report for tho fiscal year ending June 30, 1897 ; list of bulletins 
published by the station; and brief reports by the director, botanist, and entomolo- 
gist, and chemist on the work covering the period from January 1 to June 30, 1897. 
A list of nearly 100 varieties of seeds of grasses and forage plants sown at the station 
is included in the director's report. 

Report of treasurer of Delaware Station, 1896 {Delaware Sta. lipt. 1896 y pp. 
4y J).— For the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1896. 

Report of Idaho Station, 1896 {Annual Rpi. Pres. Bd. Regents Univ, Idaho, 1896, 
pp. 42-^46, .5^-7^).-- This includes the financial reports of the treasurer for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1895 and 1896 ; an a<'couut of the actions of the board of regents 
in curtailing the work and expenditures of the substations; a record of tho accept- 
ance by the board of deeds for 83 acres of land ])re8ented to the station by the citi- 
zens of Moscow and Latah counties for experimental purx)OBes; and a reprint of Office 
of Ex])eriment Stations (Circular 29. 

Tenth Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1897 {Maryland Sta. Rpt. 1807, 
pp. 16.1-167). — A brief report by the director on the station statf and i)ublication8, 
and outlining the general experimental work for the 6 months ending June 30, 1897; 
and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

Annual Report of Minnesota Station for 1896 {Minnesota Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 
4h ^). — This embraces a financial statement showing the receipts and disbursements 
of the Hatch fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and further statements 
showflftg tho receipts and disbursements for station funds other than Hatch I’or the 
18 months ending June 30, 1897; a report by the director giving an outline of the 
work of the year and including records and data relative to the establishment of a 
substation at Grand Rapids, Itasca County ; and reprints of Bulb^tius 47-52 of the 
station. Some technical data on tuberculin experiments and the meteorological 
observations included in these pages are noted elsewhere. 

Seventh Annual Report of New Mexico Station, 1896 {Neio Mexico Sta. Rpt. 
1896, pp. JI).— Brief reports by the director, heads of departments, and superintend- 
ents of the Las Vegas and San Juan substations on the general work of the year, 
including a subject list of papers published by the entomologist, and a financial 
report for tho fiscal year ending J iine 30, 1896. 

Eighth Annual Report of New York Cornell Station, 1895 {New York Cornell 
Sta. Rpt. 1895, pp. 7Ji).— Brief reports by the director and beads of departments on 
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the generatl work of the year, including detailed statements of the receipts and 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30; 1895; together with an appendix of 
22 station hulletius and a spray calendar issued during the year ended December 
81, 1895. 

Crop report for September, 1897, J. Hyde ( TJ. 8. Dept Agr., Divieion of StatieHee 
Bpt 162 y 91. %er,y pp. ^).>-Tho usual notes on crop conditions, with a discussion of the 
wheat situation and tabulated data showing the average condition of crops Septem- 
ber 1; 1897. 

Crop report for October, 1897, J.Hydk (U, 8. Dept Agr,, Division of Staiieiios 
Bpt 16S, n. 8er,fpp» 4), — The crop conditions for the month are discussed and a review 
given of the foreign crop situation as reported by the Hungarian and the French 
miuisters of agriculture. 

Report on crops, live stock, etc., in Manitoba ( Manitoba Dept Agr,and Immi- 
gration Bui. S3, pp. 19). — Statistics relative to the condition of crops and live 
stock; probable yield per acre of the various kinds of grains; the quantities of land 
broken for the first time this season raiufall of the difierent districts for the 4 
months ending with Jul>, and general remarks on crop conditions quoted from 
correspondents. 

Crops and live stock in Ontario {Ontario Burtau IndusU^s Bui. 62^ pp.lG ). — 
August crop report, with statistics of the live stock on Ontario farms on hand July 
1, 1895-^96-97, and lemarks by crop correspondents. 

Agricultural statistics of the dominion of the Hungarian Crown (A magyar 
korona orszdgainak mezogazdaeagi stattaztilaja. Fol. I. Compiled by the Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau. Budapest j 1897, pp> X, 226, 765). 

Report of the farm superintendent, W. Rennie ( Ontario Agr. Cot and Expt 
Farm Bpt. 1896, pp. 20S-210).-~X summary of the improvements made, the crops 
grown, the methods of cultivation, the feeding of live stock, the practical instruc- 
tion given to students, and the annual sale of surplus stock. 

Abstract from the report of the experimentalist, C. A. Zavitz {Ontario Agr. 
Cot and Expt. Farm Bpt 1896, pp. 117-122). — Prefatory notes to the complete report 
of the* woik done during the year concerning the equipment and the work of the 
station, the ri’ports and bulletins issued, the correspondence carried on, and the 
methods of conducting the grain experiments. Abstracts of the experiments apx>ear 
elsewhere. 

Guide to the Central Experimental Farm [Canada] for 1897, with plan show- 
ing the location of the buildings, with particulars of the arrangement of the 
different crops and groups of experimental plats for the season of 1897, W. 

Saunders {Ottawa: Government Printing Bureau, 1897, pp. 14, map 1). 

Farmers' institutes in Pennsylvania {Pennsylvania Dept Agr. But 26, pp. 74 ). — 
Suggestions on methods of conducting farmers’ institutes, with a schedule of the 
institutes to bo held in the State during the season of 1897- 98, a list of the lectures, 
with their subjects and appointments, and a list of the dates and places where insti- 
tutes were held last season. 

Second report of the committee on the methods of teaching agriooltura 

{U. 8, Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Giro. 87, pp. 4).— This is a report of 
progress presented by the committee to the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations at the convention held in Minuei^olis, Minnesota, 
July 13-15, 1*897, suggesting additional subjects to be included in the four years^ 
course in agriculture leading to the degree of Bachelor of Scionoe, and the number 
of Hours to be devoted to each ; with a synopsis of the course suggested in agricul- 
tural work and statements showing in a general way the equipment required in 
connection with this course. 
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NOTES. 


Arizona Univbkrity anp Station.— M. M. Parkor, of the Troop Institute, Lob 
A ngeles, California, has been elected president of the University vice Howard 
Bi liman, resigned. 

Nkw Hampshire College and Station.— Hon. Frank Jones, of Portsmouth, has 
been elected president of the board of control. C. H. Waterhouse has been 
appointed superintendent of the creamery and Elwin H. Forristall superintendent 
of the farm ; and Leigh Hunt has resigned his position as assistant agriculturist and 
horticulturist of the station. The board of control at its last quarterly meeting 
voted to discontinue the farm and creamery as a part of the experiment station. 
Field experiments are to be confined to small areas and feeding and dairying experi- 
ments arranged in cooperation with the college. 

North Dakota College.— A new drill hall and gymnasium, 40 by 94 ft., with 
suitable gun room and oflScers’ quarters is nearing completion. A fifty horse-power 
boiler has been added to the heating plant, and steam is now furnished the mechan- 
ical building for power and heating purposes. A large coal shed has also been added 
to th(^ h(‘ating plant, which will afford storage room for a snflioient quantity of coal 
to tide over any snow blockade liable to occur. The new chemical laboratory has 
been completed and fully equipped. 

South Carolina College and Station.— Ernest Walker has been appointed 
entomologist and assistant horticulturist of the station. A poultry division has 
been added to the department of agriculture of the college and station. 

Washington College.— The 5-8tory brick dormitory was burned November 22, 
1897. The building was occupied by 90 students, all of whom have been provided 
(juarters elsewhere. 

Wisconsin University.— W. L. Carlyle, a graduate of the Ontario Agricultural 
College and for some years past an instructor m the Minnesota larmers^ institutes, 
has been appointed professor of animal husbandry in the University to succeed John 
A. Craig, resigned. 

Personal Mention. — Dr, Schmidt-Dnmont, assistant in the forestry experiment 
station at Tharnnd, Germany, has been appointed director of the agricultural chem- 
ical exi)erimeut station to l»e established at I’rctoria, Transvaal. 

Dr. K. Bielor, formerly assistant m the agricultural-chemical experiment station 
at Halle, Germany, will succeed Prof. 0. Loew as professor of agricultural chemistry 
in the University of Tokio. 

Dr. Albert Schneider has become piofessor of botany in Northwestern University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. A. Zahlbruckner has become associated with the botanical section of the Hoyal 
museums of Vienna. 

Prof. G. Thoms, director of the agricultural experiment station, professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry, and dean of the agriciiltnrai department of the Polytechnicam at 
Riga, Russia, celebrated the twcnly-iifth anniversary ol his connection with the 
experiment station September 1, 1897. Several newspaper accounts of the life and 
work of Professor Thoms, published on that occasion, have been received. 
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The importance of careful studies of the influence of meteorological 
and climatic conditions on the growth of i>lants has frequently been 
urged in the Eecord. Many of the stations have from their organiza- 
tion carried on series of the usual observations on the temperature, 
rainfall, etc., but these observations, as a rule, have either had no 
definite aim in view, or have had some other object than the study of 
these factors as related to the develojimeiit of crops. They have also 
rarely been made in direct connection witli the growing plant in the 
experiment field under circumstances insuring an accurate record of the 
conditions which actually prevail there. They have consequently been 
of little or no utility in interpreting the phenomena of plant growth. 

Phenological observations, which nniy be considered a step in 
advance of the observations just mentioned when systematically and 
continuously carried out, have received little attention from the agri- 
cultural institutions of the ITnited States. Ihne^s bibliography,^ how- 
ever, shows that the literature of such studies in other parts of the 
world is by no means insignificant, and yet even with the aid of the 
best of these observations little progress has actually been made in deter- 
mining what influences a given meteorological or climatic condition or 
set of conditions will exert on the final product of a plant or what are the 
conditions which will give the maximum and optimum of a given crop.* 

No attempt has been made in the iiast by the stations to carry out 
consistently planned investigations along the lines suggested through 
the long periods of time ne(*essary to arrive at satistactory conclusions. 
This seems somewhat remarkable, because, aside from the intrinsic 
imjiortance of the knowledge to be thus secured, this work, as Professor 
Harrington has said, ^^aflbrds a field for the display of skill and talent 
which is not surpassed in any other branch of science and the sur- 
roundings of the experiment station and agricultural college are very 
favorable for carrying it on.” 

There are many lines of such work which promise abundant reward 
to the patient and persistent investigator. Professor Harrington has 
enumerated among others such problems as the distribution of tem- 
peratures within such heights in the air and depths in the soil as are 
occupied by animal and plant life and the changes of temperature with 

^ Phanologisohe Beobaehtuiigeu aua den Jabren 1879-^82. 

® For Biiggeationa regarding phenological observations, see Bailey : U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau, Monthly Weather Review, 24 (1896), pp. 328-331 (E. S. R., 8, p. 672). 
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tbe hour of day, with the eeasoti, with the weather, and with the 
topography; the problema of air drainage; the occurrence of frosts 
and protection from them; the distribution of moisture; the problems 
of condensation and evaporation of water in the air; the solar anA 
terrestrial radiations and the disposition of them; the action of the 
meteorological elements on organic life and the reactions of life on 
them; the actions and reactions of weather, climate, and soil; the pre- 
cipitation of the moisture of the air and the disposition of it.’’ Some 
of these i^roblems have already been attacked by the stations, but, as 
stated above, others, especially those bearing upon the relations between 
the meteorological elements and the development of the plan^ still 
demand investigation. 

A system of observations which seems to promise definite results in 
determining the bearing of some of the more im})ortant meteorological 
factors on ]dant growth has been outlined by this Office as follows: 


Air .. 


Plan for field studies on the relations of elimate and crops. 

K'rop — (’orn.] 

f 12 tenth-acre plats. , 

Elevation (alisolute and comparative). 

Field.. { Slope. 

Exposure. 

Proximity to woodland and water. 

(Field must ho kept chwii of nil vegetation except the corn, the year round.) 

r Temperature II in., 2 ft., 4 ft., 0 ft. above Kurfa<‘e. 

ObservatioiiH in held | Humidity. 

I Precipitation, 
r Sunshine.. \ 

Observations near held.. < Wind \ Self registering instriiinonts. 

I Rainfall ^ 

Physical and chemical properties (obs^Tved yearly about planting time). 
Temperature— tridaily at surface and 8 depths. 

Soil . .. ^ Moisture — w^eekly or daily. 

Manuring— same for 9 plats; 8 plats unmanured (amount of fertilizer suffi- 
cient to maintain fertility). 

Cultivation — same method each year. 

Variety — standard (seed should be average of whole crops each year). 
History of seed. 

Germination test. 

Time of planting (3 plantings at weekly intervals). 

Depth of ]d anting (same each season). 

Distance of ]danting. 

Sprouting (hrst and at regular intervals daily to detierinine average). 
Plant. ^ Number of missing hills. 

Measnremeut of plant at lixed intervals (appearance of nodes). 

Date of tasseling 'j 

Date of appearance of ear.. I 

Date of milk stage ' P" P" 

Date of glazing j 

Date of harvest. 

Product — yield (total and parts) and f[uality (commercial ami chemical) 
and relation of parts. 
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Hisoellakkoub : Damages from insects, diseases, fhists, storms, etc. 

(The 12 one-tenth acre plats oocapy only acres, and are surrounded by a 7-foot 
protecting margin which is planted like the plats. The crop on this margin of 
course is harvested separately, and enters no further into the experiment. It is 
designed that there shall he six 3^foot rows on each plat, the plats being 21 flset 
wide). 

This plan limits the investigations to one croj)— corn — and a definite 
set of observations, bnt contemplates duplicating the observations in 
a number of localities. It is offered simply as a suggestion of the 
direction such studies might profitably take. Similar studies might 
be planned for other farm crops. 

Such field observations have been greatly simplified by Professor 
Whitney’s recent invention of electrical apparatus for the measurement 
of temperature and moisture in soils in place. 

The observations in the field might well be checked by studies in 
the greenhouse or ‘‘climatological laboratory” suggested by Professor 
Abbe, where the various conditions are under more or less complete 
control. 

The results obtained in investigations of this character will have an 
important bearing upon the question of the life zones of agricultural 
plants, which is receiving considerable attention at present. The 
attempt has been made to map the life zones of agricultural plants on 
the basis of the stlms of effective temperature (above 42 or 43° F.); 
but, as Sir Henry Gilbert has so forcibly maintained, we can make no 
safe practical application of the sums of effective temperature without 
taking into consideration the modifying influences of other meteoro- 
logical factors, and this necessitates careful and detailed observations 
of all of these factors in their adaptation to the character and phases 
of development of the xdant itself. This measurement of the relation 
between the meteorological elements in terms of plant development 
is defined by Professor Whitney as climatology in its strict sense. 
Glimatology, therefore, “is not a simple summation, but a compli- 
cated expression involving the general relation of certain functions 
of meteorological elements the values of which we do not as yet under- 
stand.” ’ 


^ Science, n. ser., 7 (1898), No. 161, pj). 113-115. 



THH MtTHODS OF DETERMINING THE DIGF.STIBILITY OF 

FEEDING STUFFS. 


Dr. <). Kkllner, 

THreoior of ihc Affricultural Experiment Sialion at Miichrnf Germany, 

The percentage of digestible constituents in feeding stuffs is calcu- 
lated from the difference between the constituents of the food and ^e 
feces, it being assumed that the feces consist i)rincipally of the residue 
of the food. In determining the digestible nutrients of a feeding 
stuff* it is necessary to determine both the amount and the composition 
of the food and the feces. In regard to the latter, it is essential that 
the feces represent the feeding stuff* under experiment, not only quali- 
tatively but also (luantitatively. Accordingly in the case of herbiv- 
orous animals, considering their extensive and complicated digestive 
tract, it is necessary to insure the coiffplete removal of all residues in 
the digestive apparatus from the previous feeding before the feces for 
the investigation are quantitatively collected. Furthermore, as the 
voiding of feces is very irregular from day to day and the amount may 
differ by more than 30 per cent, the feces must be collected without 
loss for a considerable time. 

DURATION OF THE EXPERIMENT. 

A digestion experiment is divided into a preliminary period, in which 
the residues from previous feeding are excreted from the body; and a 
feeding period projier, during which the feces must be quantitatively 
collected. On the basis of numerous investigations it is safe to con- 
clude that the preparatory feeding should last at least 5 days in the 
case of ruminants, and 3 or 4 days in the case of horses and pigs. It 
is safer, however, to continue the preparatory feeding for 8 days with 
ruminants and for 0 days with horses and pigs. Under certain excep- 
tional conditions, when a very easily digestible feeding stuff* is to be 
tested^iMid foods which are difficult to digest have been previously fed, 
the jireparatory iieriod should be even longer. In such cases the micro- 
scope may be used with advantage in examining the feces for traces of 
the previous food. The main period, in which the feces are quantita- 
tively collected, should last at least 8 to 10 days with ruminants and 6 
days with other animals. 

SAMPLIN(r THE FBEDINH STUFFS. 

Throughout the experiment, including the preparatory period, there 
should be no variation in the composition of the rations. In the case 
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of concentrated feeding staffs this presents no difficnlty. Previous to 
the beginning of the experiment theconcentarated feeding staffs shoald 
be thoroughly mixed, and the daily rations for each animal weighed 
ont in separate vessels or in paper bags, an average sample being taken 
ff)r analysis; or the rations may be weighed out each day, a sabsample 
of constant amount (200 gm.) being taken each day, and these sub- 
kimples kept in a bottle for analysis. 

With roots and tubers the matter is somewhat more difficult. These 
vary widely in composition, and undergo changes from partially drying 
and also as a result of respiration. In case of these it is decidedly 
preferable to take samples daily after the roots have been cut up. The 
same applies to green fodders, silage, distillery refuse (slump), and 
similar feeding stuffs. 

The samples taken daily are immediately dried at a low temperature, 
and mixed later. If the differences in the feeding stuff can not be 
equalized by mixing, it is advisable to continue the experiment for a 
longer time than stated above. 

In the case of coarse fodders, as hay and straw, the method of pro- 
cedure is as follows : If the expe/iments are to be made with sheep, or 
only a single eximriment with steers, a sufficient quantity of the fodder 
for the trial is cut fine, mixed thoroughly on a tight floor, spread out in 
a thin even layer (2 to 3 in. thick), and small samples taken from 
about 20 different parts of the layer. These samples are mixed, spread 
out in a circle, and segments of this circle taken from diff'erent parts, 
which when united make several kilograms. This serves as the sample 
for analysis. Samples which are taken by hand from a large heap of 
eoarse fodder do not represent the average of the material. The ration 
for each day of the experiment is weighed out previous to the experi- 
ment in tightly woven bags, samples being taken for the determination 
of water. 

If, on the other hand, it is the intention to use a coarse fodder in a 
long series of experiments with steers or horses, the separate wagon 
loads as they are delivered are spread out in layers in the mow, small 
samples being taken of each portion or forkful, so that from 10,000 lbs. 
of hay 300 to 500 lbs. of samples would be taken. These samples are 
cut in a fodder cutter, and sampled as described above. In this way it 
IS possible to determine the average composition of coarse fodder, as 
the following illustration will show: In August, 1894, 12,500 lbs. of 
hay was delivered at the agricultural experiment station at Mockem, 
the average samples of which, taken as described above, contained 1.-6 
per cent of nitrogen and 46.16 per cent of carbon in dry matter, and 
yielded 4,430 calories of heat per gram when burned in the calorimeter. 
Thirteen months later, when about 2 tons of the hay remained, another 
sample was taken which was fbund to contain 1.583 per cent of nitrogen 
and 46.19 per cent of carbon, and to yield 4,416 calories of heat. 
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COLLECTION OF THE FECES. 

The quantitative collection of the feces is effected in different ways 
in the case of different kinds of animals. In experiments with steers 
the stall (fig. 1) is arranged with a manger which may be moved for*- 
ward or backward to suit the size of the animal, and raised or lowered. 
The floor of the stall is of asphalt, inclining slightly toward the center^ 
with a hole at this point through which passes the tube from the urinf 
funnel. 

At the rear is a drop (A) 4 ft. long and 20 in. wide; and an upright 
partition extends the entire length of each side of the stall. In one 
corner of the drop is a removable covered copper box (B), about ^16 in. 
square by the same depth, into which the dung is scraped as soon as 
voided with a wooden shovel and a broom. The length of the stall is 



Fiff 1 — Stall lor <lige8tion expHrimentB witb atewH 

adjusted so that when the manger is closed the animal stands with its 
hind feet just on the edge of the drop. The manger is closed on the 
side next to the animal except during feeding time, so that the animal 
can not stand too far forward and let the dung fall upon the floor ot 
the stall instead of in the drop. 

To prevent the urine from mixing with the feces, the animal wears a 
urine funnel made of heavy rubber covered with strong leather. The 
tube of this funnel passes through a hole in the floor and empties into 
a bottle below. 

Even with great care^ small portions of dung adhere to the drop and 
rear part of the stall and are not removed by the broom or wooden 
shovel. In order to estimate the amount of this, the stall is washed 
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several hoars previous to the begiuDing of the experiment, and again 
after the experiment. The wash water from the last operation is care- 
fully evaporated, the Asidue weighed, the dry matter in it determined, 
and this added to the dry matter of the feces previously collected# 
Ihe animals soon get accustomed to having no straw on the floor of 
t^e stall if it is taken away gradually. 

• «Iii experiments with horses the stall and manger can be arranged the 
aiame as for steers, except that the stall should of course be made larger. 
The collection of the feces is simpler than with steers. The drop at 
the rear of the stall is not necessary. Instead, a rubber apron with a 
light, bent strip of wood at the top is attached to the animal under the 
tail. The lower end of this apron is kept flat by a stick sewed into it, 
and is suspended over a tin box 14 to 10 in. wide by means of cords 



Fig 2 —Stall for digeatioii oxpenmoDtH with sheep 

passing through pulleys overhead with small bags of sand attached as 
counterpoise. The droppings roll down the apron into the box and 
are collected from time to time in a tared copper box, provided with a 
cover to prevent drying out. 

The collection of feces is even simpler in the case of sheep, to which 
rubber bags can be so attached as to collect the droppings without loss. 
The sheep are confined in box-like stalls (fig. 2), 40 in. long, 22^ in. wide, 
and 40 in. deep, the whole being raised on legs about 20 in. from the 
floor. At the front end of the stall is a removable metal manger, which 
fits closely to the end of the stall and just below the opening in front of 
the animal. This opening can be closed by a sliding door. 

To prevent the animal from gnawing the stall, the front half and the 
sliding door are covered with tin. The rear end of the box is binged so 
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it can be let down npon the door, and has cleats nailed across it at right 
angles to facilitate placing the animal in the stall or removing it. The 
stall has an opening on one side, closed by a ^idihg door, through which 
the drinking water can be introduced in a square vessel. A bottle i$ 
placed underneath the stall into which the urine tube empties. / 

In experiments with pigs the harness for collecting the feces aifd 
urine has often been omitted, as pigs are in the habit of deimsiting the 
dung regularly in a particular place in the pen, and may readily lie 
made to deposit it in a receptacle provided for the purpose. But if a 
sufficiently narrow stall of slats is used the feces bag and urine funnel 
can be used on pigs, and this is considered preferable.^ 

» 

SAMPLING THE FECES. 

The feces voided during a period of 24 hours are first weighed, 
pulverized, and thoroughly mixed. Aliquots of about 100 gm. arc 
weighed out in flat dishes, dried at OOo C., and then kept at the tem- 
perature of the room until they are i)ractically constant in weight (air 
dry). The moisture is determined in these air-dry samples, and for 
this purpose the samples from several days may be mixed. 

THE KIND OF ANIMALS FOR EXPERIMENT. 

The kind of animals to be used for experimental purposes will depend 
imncipally upon the object of the experiment. There is little doubt 
that the various kinds of farm animals do not differ very much in their 
ability to digest concentrated feeding stuffs, and the digestion coeffi- 
cients obtained for concentrated feeding stuffs with sheoj) may be used 
in calculating practical rations for cattle and even for horses. 

But with coarse fodders the case is different. It is known definitely 
that coarse fodders are more thoroughly digested in the complicated 
stomach and intestines of ruminants than in the simpler digestive 
apparatus of horses ffnd swine. There is believed to be no considerable 
difference in this respect between the different kinds of ruminants, 
especially between cattle and sheei). The average digestion coefficients 
obtained in experiments with sheep agree approximately with those 
obtained with steers for coarse fodders of the same kind but of different 
ori^n. Hence, it appears to be immaterial from the standpoint of 
practice whether the coefficients of digestibility obtained with sheej) or 
with steers are used in calculating rations, especially as in iiractice the 
content of crude nutrients in coarse fodders is only estimated approxi- 
mately. Under these conditions, as the experiments with sheep are 
simpler, more convenient, and cheaper, most experiment stations have 
chosen sheep very largely for such experiments. 

The digestibility with different kinds of ruminants is not entirely 
uniform, as is shown by some parallel experiments ma<le incidentally 


A description of sack a stall is given in Jour. Landw., 33 (1885), p. 154, 
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by the writer at the agiicaltnral experiment station at Mikskem.' In 
one series of experiments medinm quality meadow hay, and in another 
oat straw were each fed to steers and sheep. The composition and 
digestibility of the feeding staffs are shown in the following table: 


C<mparaih'v digeatihility hy aieet's and sheep of hay and stratc. 


Meadow hay ; 

Dry matter 

, Orpuiie matter 

Crude protein 

Nitrogen-free extract 

Crude fat 

Crude dbcr 

Oat Htraw : 

Dry matter 

Organic matter, r 

Crude protein 

Nitrogen-lVee ex'traot 

Crude fat 

Crude liber 


Digeation coef- 
fleients. 

Sheep. 


' Digestible nutrients 
in dry matter. 


ComjK)- 
sition 
of dry 
matter. 


Per cent. 

100.00 
02 94 

10.00 

53.13 
2. 58 

27.23 

100.00 
93.22 
4. 40 

49.13 
2.25 

37 . 48 


Steers. 


Per cent. 
64.9 

67.1 

60.6 
70.3 
61.0 
63.8 

57.2 
58.1 

31.7 

57.7 
42 9 
62.6 


Per cent. 

62.4 

64.6 

67.0 

68.5 
56 7 

60.5 

47.1 

47.7 

18.5 

49.4 

60.4 

48.7 


Steers. 


Per eent. 


37.8 

1.6 

17.4 


1.4 

28.3 

1.0 

23.5 


Sheep. 


Per cent 


5.7 

36.3 

1.5 

16.5 


0.8 

24.8 
1.1 

18.8 


62.4 

6.1 


60.0 


54.2 


44.5 


It appears from tbe above that there are differeuces between these 
two classes of animals, which are to the advantage of the steers. The 
sheep digested froip the meadow hay slightly less and from the oat 
straw about 10 per cent less dry matter than the steers. 

Without entering into a discussion of the causes of the lower digesti- 
bility or resorption of the straw by sheep, it may be mentioned that the 
difference observed for this feeding stuff is sufficient to suggest a further 
investigation of this question of the relative digestibility by steers and 
sheep. 


EFFECT OF THE DIGESTIVE FLUIDS. 

As already mentioned, the digestibility of a feeding stuff* is calcu- 
lated from the difference between the nutrients in the food eaten and 
in the feces excreted. In this it is assumed that the feces consist 
almost entirely of residues of the food and contain only small amounts 
of substances derived from the body. As a matter of fact, the con- 
stituents of the digestive fluids are for the most part resorbed again in 
the intestines, as was shown by the investigations of Wildt with sheep. 
Small quantities of these secretions, as mucin, bile, etc., pass off in the 
feces, and under some circumstances may have an appreciable eff*ect on 
the coefficients of digestibility. If the amount of digestible nitroge- 
nous substance calculated from the difference between the nitrogen in 
the food and in the feces be compared with that estimated by artificial 
digestion (treatment of tbe feeding stuff* with acid pepsin solution) it 
will be found that the latter method regularly gives the higher result. 
This apparent increase by pepsin digestion aipounts, according to the 


Jfot yet published* 
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writer^s iavestigations made some 16 years ago, to flpom 0.3 to 0.6 gm. 
aud averages 0,4 gm. of nitrogen ])er 100 gm. of digestible dry matter. 
Approximately the same figures were obtained later by T. PfeiflPer and 
E. von Wolff; and a calculation of 20 experiments made by G. KUhn 
with steers, in which a method of artificial digestion worked out by 
himself was used, shows that by this method of artificial digestion 
from 0.36 to 0.58 gm. (average 0.46 gm.) more nitrogen was dissolved 
(digested) than was indicated by the difference between the nitrogen in 
the food and in the feces. 

The explanation of this discrepancy between the results of natural 
and artificial digestion is near at hand. Since, on the one hand, the 
digestion of the protein of a given feeding stuff* is very constant for 
the same class of animals, it is fair to assume that there is a quite 
marked distinction between the digested and undigested part of the 
feeding stuff. On the other hand, mucin and biliary products can be 
recognized in the feces. It seems very probable, therefore, that the* 
excess of nitrogen in the feces is to be ascribed to the nitrogenous 
digestive fiuids. Experiments made by T. Pfeiffer with swine have 
confirmed this opinion. He fed artificial mixtures of starch, sugar, 
oil, salts, paper fiber, and pure conglutin to pigs, and found 0.426, 
0.364, 0.384, and 0.401 gm. (average 0.394 gm.) of nitrogen in the form 
of metabolism products per 100 gm. of digested dry matter, i. e.j nearly 
the same amount as found by the writer with sheep. 

It can not be expected that every individual experiment will show 
exactly the above amount (0.4 gm.), for there are many sources of error 
in this indirect determination. Principal among these are inaccuracies 
in fixing the limits of the feces and the small errors in the determina- 
tion of nitrogen in the food and feces; a difference of ±0.03 per cent 
of nitrogen here will materially affect the results. It is strange, there- 
fore, that some authors, on the basis of experiments which agree in the 
average with the above value but show variations of 0.2 to 0.3 gm. of 
nitrogen, refuse to recognize a regular relation between the digested 
dry matter and the nitrogen of the feces derived from the digestive 
secretions. Where a method of investigation contains unavoidable 
errors in both directions, only the average of a large number of investi- 
gations can be used. The data obtained by such means have as yet not 
disputed the rule worked out by the writer that for each 100 gm. of 
digested dry matter the l*eces contain 0.4 gm. of nitrogen from meta- 
bolism products. This rule, as we shall see presently, is of importance 
in judging of the so-called “depression in digestibility” of crude pro- 
tein, believed to have been observed when substances i)oor in nitrogen 
or entirely free from it were added to the ration. 

It would be very interesting in this connection if in all digestion experi- 
ments with animals the feeding stuff's were also treated by G. Kuhn’s 
method of artificial digestion. This method, which is simpler and more 
accurate than Stutzer’s pepsin-pancreas method, prescribes that 2 gm, 
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of the air-dry, flBely-ground feeding stuff be digested at body tempera- 
ture with 500 oc. of acid pepsin solution for 48 hours, increasing the 
l^drochloric acid every 12 hours so that at the end of ^ hours it shall 
IlB equivalent to 1 per oent,^ 

A.MOTJNT OF FOOD. 

* !AlS to the effect of the amount of food on its digestibility in the ali- 
nientary canal, it is safe to conclude from the exx)eriment8 of Henne- 
berg and E, von Wolff in feeding rations of various amounts of meadow 
hay, alfalfa hay, and clover hay to steers and sheep that the amount of 
food may vary within quite wide limits without appreciably affecting 
the digestibility. 

FODDEB MIXTURES. 

The case is diti’erent with regard to the fodder mixture, n <?., the 
proportion of the separate nutrients in the ration. A large number of 
feeding experiments have shown that the digestibility varies with the 
percentage of protein in the ration. According to experiments by E. 
Schulze and M. Maercker with maize gluten, Stohmaun with lupines, 
and the writer with fish meal, lupines, and soy beans, the addition to 
the ration of these feeding stuffs rich in protein effects a somewhat 
better digestibility of the crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract of the 
rest of the ration. In fact, in some experiments nonalbuininoid protein, 
as asparagin, has shown such an effect. 

On the other hand^ an increase of the carbohydrates in the ration is 
accompanied by the leversc effect; the digestibility of the crude fiber 
and the nitrogen fi ee extract diminishes, and a somewhat larger amount 
of nitrogen in the form of secretions (mucin, biliary pioducts, etc.) 
apiiears in the feces than when the same ration is fed without the addi- 
tion of carbohydrates. Numerous experiments by Ilenneberg, B. 
Schulze and M. Maercker, G. Kiihn, Stohmann, and others have thrown 
Kght upon this imint. 

An increase of the fat in the ration appears, from the observations 
liade, to have no effect on the digestibility of the other constituents of 
tiie food. Possibly the action of a one-sided increase of the protein in 
increasing the digestibility and the reverse action of the carbohydrates 
is due to the favorable effect on the development of different kinds of 
bacteria, which jilay an important though different part in digestion. 

Concerning the extent of the so-called depression in digestibility due 
to carbohydrates, and of the increase of digestibility due to protein^ 
the investigations thus far made only admit of the very general deduc- 
tion that the larger the amount of nitrogen free materials added and 
the more the nutritive ratio is widened, the greater the amount of crude 
fiber and nitrogen-free extract which remains undigested, and vice 

i Landw. Vew. Stat., 44 (1894), p. 188; 46 (1895), p. 193 (E. S. R., 6, p. 12, and 7, 
p. 553). 
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versa. 'Exact namerical relations can not be established, as the natural 
variations in digestibility, as well as the unavoidable errors connected 
with the experiments, are sufficiently large to prevent obtaining exagt 
data for the depression in digestibility. The investigator on this iioi^t 
should proceed very carefully and should make the separate imriods 
as long as iH>s8ible. 

According to our present knowledge, it is very desirable in (‘ondulet- 
ing ordinary experiments on the digestibility of feeding stuffs to av(itid 
rations with extreme nutritive ratios. ' 


AOOUEACY OP THE RESULTS OF DJOESTION EXPERIMENTS. 

* 

The so-called digestion (joefficieiits are, of course, not absolutely exact, 
for they include all the cirrors of the work and are affected by the indi- 
viduality and by tein])orary variations in the digestive ability of the 
experimental animals. Every large series of digestion experiments 
with a feeding stuff show's variations in the digestion coefficients. To 
make this clear the writer has calculated the variations in 57 separate 
experiments with steers fed meadow hay alone, and has found the fol- 
lowing variations in the digestion coefficients obtained Avith one and 
the same animal in different trhils: 


Variaiiom in digestion coeffioieniH for mmdow hay by Ihe mmv sfver in different triaU. 



Dry matter 

Organic matter 

Crude protein 

Nitrogen tree extract 

Crude fat 

Crude liber 




Maximum 

>ariatiou. 

variation. 

Per cmt. 

Per rent. 

0.8 

S.l 

.8 

3. .2 

2.0 

5.6 

.1) 

3.3 

2.5 

11.4 

1.2 1 

4.4 


The significance of these figures may be shown by an example, Sup- 
])Ose the digestibility of wheat bran is to be determined. An experi- 
ment is first made with average meadow hay, and following this an 
experiment in which 10 kg. of this hay and 25 kg, of wheat bran are fefl. 
The variations which may occur in the nutrients digested from the h£|y 
are as follows : 


VariationH in amount of nutrients digested from meadow hay. 


Dry matter 

Organic matter 

Crude protein 

Nitrogen-free extract 

Crude fat 

Crude fiber 


In 10 Itg. 
of meadow 

Variations in the di- 
gested Hubstaucc. 

hay. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

8,030 

69 

268 

7, 985 

64 

218 

910 

18 

61 

4, 292 

39 

142 

254 

6 

29 

2,523 

33 

111 
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In eidonlating the digestibility of wheat bran firom the i-esults of the 
experiment with meadow bay and bran the flgores obtained for meadow 
hay when fed alone mast ^ employed. The errors attaching to the 
letter fignres are therefore transmitted to the figures for wheat bran, 
aad amount to the following in percentage of the constituents of the 
wheat bran: 

• 

Variations in digestiUlity of wheat bran. 


In 2 kg. 
of wheat 
bran. 


YariatiouH in the ooeffi* 
oients of digestibility. 


Average. 


Maximum. 


Dry matter 

Organic matter 

Ciude protein 

Nitrogen*free extaract 

Crude fat 

Crude filler 


Grams. 

1,736 

1,620 

282 

1,120 

74 

144 


Per ctnt. 
4.0 

4.0 
6.3 
8.5 

8.1 
22.0 


Per sent. 
15,4 
15.3 
18.1 
12 0 
89.2 
77.1 


Hence, when only two experiments are made, one with hay and the 
other with hay and wheat bran, there is danger that the coefiicieuts ot 
digestibility obtained by the most careful work may vary from the 
actual by ± 9 per cent in the case of crude protein, ± 6.4 per cent with 
the nitrogen-free extract, 19.6 per cent with the crude fat, and 4: 38.5 
per cent with the crude fiber. It is plain from this that single experi- 
ments give results of very uncertain value, which are almost entirely 
lacking in significance. Weight can be given only to the averages of 
many exi)erimenta, and only such averages can be regarded as decisive. 
This should be borne in mind, especially in cases in which comparative 
experiments are made with the same feeding stuff' prei)ared for feeding 
in dift'erent ways, or on the effect on the digestibility of some added 
material. 
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The proteids of lupine seeds, T. B. Osbobne aud G. F. Camp- 
bell (Connectieut State Sta. Bpt pp. 342-368). — ^The author 
reviews the literature on the subject aud reports investigations on the 
seeds of yellow and blue lupine. It was found that the seeds of yel- 
low lupine contain “ a stnall (pxantity of proteid that is soluble in pure 
water, a large <|uantity soluble in salt solutions, a small amount solu- 
ble in potash water, and a little nitrogenous matter, presumably pro- 
teid, which can not be extracted by these solvents.” The proteids of 
each class were |)repHred, purified, analyzed, and their characteristic 
reactions determined. In the cai^e of blue lupine the proteids soluble 
in water and in salt solution were prepared and examined. In all 48 
preparations of the proteids in yellow and blue lupine seed were made 
and analyzed. The results of the investigation are summarized by the 
authors as tollows: 

yGllo\> and blue lupine Heeds cuntain very little proteid matter soluble in 
water. The total quantity of proteid Holubl<‘ m pure water obtained from the 
yellow lujiine u mounted to only 0.117 per cent. Of tluH a part consists of proteose. 
Wbetboi the remainder is albumin or a globulin soluble in extremely dilute salt 
BolutioiiH^ which therefore could not bo completely separated by dialysis, was net 
determined. Peptone is not contained in the freshly ground seed, but is formed 
in small <]uantity after prolonged contact with water. 

<<Tbe greater part of the proteid matter contained in these seeds is soluble in 
saline'^dutions, the yellow lupine yielding 26.2 per cent. This is the body known 
as conglutiu, but as lieretofore described and as usually obtained it is contaminated 
with other substances present in the seed. Preparations from the blue lupine are 
usually much purer than those from the yellow, for the latter contain a considerable 
quantity of some sulphur-containing substance from which conglutin can be sepa- 
rated by fractional precipitation out of dilute salt solutions. This explains why 
Ritthausen’s conglutin from the yellow lupine contained twice as much sulphur as 
that from the blue lupine. 

When purified no diffenmee in properties and reactions can be detected between 
preparations from the 2 seeds. 

514 
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composition of oongintiiiMobtafated by ns is shown by the following hgnrss: 


C<mglutin. 



Tallow 

lupine. 

Blue 

lupine. 

Aon 

Per cent, 
50.91 
6.88 
17.98 
.52 1 

Per cent, 
51. 13 
6.86 
18. 11 
.32 





23.76 

23.58 



100.00 

100.00 


'^Conglutin is readily soluble in sodium chlorid solutions containing upward of 
5 per cent of the salt. By sufficient dilation it is precipitated, a sirupy liquid sep- 
arating which is rendered opaque and solid by treatment with water. Dissolved in 
salt solution, it is apparently unaffected by prolonged heating in a boiling water 
bath, but solutions thus heated on standing and cooling form a solid opalescent jelly, 
which becomes clear and fluid on again heating. Unlike other globulins, conglatin 
does not yield insoluble (coagulated) products by washing with alcohol or drying. 

After exhausting lupine meal with salt solution a small quantity of proteid can 
be extracted by 0.2 per cent potash water, from which it is precipitated by adding 
acetic acid in slight excess, but not by making the solution neutral to litmus. Only 
one x^reparatioii of this substance was made, which gave the following results on 
analysis : 


Proieid soluble in potash water. 


Carbon .. 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur . 
Oxygon . . 


Per cent. 
. 51.40 
6.79 
. 16. 43 
1.03 
. 24.35 


100.00 

'^Owing to the insolubility of this substance in any but alkaline fluids and the 
difficulty of making preparations of known purity nothing further was learned 
respecting it.” 

Effect of minute quantities of acid on the solubility of globu- 
lii in salt solutions, T. B. Osborne and G. F. Campbell (Connecti- 
cut State Sta. Bpt. 1890, pp. 369-373 ). — In investigations on the proteids 
of the castor beau (E. S. B., 4, p. 934) it was found that the principal 
globulin was partly soluble and partly insoluble in a saturated salt 
solution, and that these 2 parts are alike in composition but slightly 
different in reactions. Later a proteid was found in sunflower seed 
(p. 616) having similar comimsition and properties, which led the authors 
to a further study of the globulin of the castor bean with a view to dis- 
covering the cause of the partial insolubility in a saturated salt solution. 

Preparations were made of the fractions of the globulin soluble in 
cold 10 per cent brine and not precipitated by saturation with salt (A) 
and of those soluble in cold and hot 10 per cent brine, respectively (B 
and O), but insoluble in saturated brine. Analysis showed that the 
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difiPerence iii composition of these preparations “barely exceeds the 
usual errors of analysis, although several determinations of each ele- 
ment in the different fractions indicate that these differences are nftt 
due to analytical errors.” 

In order to study the effect of minute quantities of acid on thtee 
fractions of globulin 2 gm. of each were treated with 20 cc. of 0.05 §er 
cent acetic acid, which caused no noticeable solution of the protew. 
Two grams of salt was added to each, whereby A was largely, B paiw, 
and 0 only slightly, dissolved. Heated to 50° A gave a clear solntioh, 
B a nearly clear solution, and 0 dissolved only partly and precipitated 
on cooling to 20°. A solution of A was prepared in the same manner, 
omitting the acid. It was found “ that a quantity of acid too small to 
be detected with litmus or by analysis causes changes in the fractions 
soluble in saturated salt solution (A) whereby products result having 
the same general properties as those exhibited by the fractions B and C.” 

The experiments were repeated and extended, using crystallized 
edestin from hemp seed. 

we see that the addition of a quantity of arid, too Htnall to detect 
after th(^ solution has been made, brings about changes similar to those naturally 
orrurriug in the seeds and extracts of the castor bean and sunflowiT and to those 
following the addition of acid to that part of the globulin of the castor bean which 
is soluble in saturated salt solutions. 

^‘Whether such changes occur only through the intiuence of acids is a question 
not settled, and regarding which some doubt is raised by the fact that preparations 
of crystallized edestin which wer<^ originally soluble in 10 per cent sodium chlorid 
solution, with tb<‘ exception of a small quantity oi ^ albuminate' and yielded solutions 
which gav«' only traces of proci^dtates on saturating with sodium chlorid, were 
found, .after keeping dry and in <*ork-stopped bottles 2 and 4 years, to have become 
largely insoluble in cold salt solution and to yield solutions which wore nearly com- 
pletely precipitated by saturating with salt . The insoluble portion dissolved nearly 
completely in 10 per cent brine at 00° to a solution precipitated somewhat by cooling 
to 20° and abundantly at lowci- temperatures, copiousl,> jirecipitated by dilution with 
an equal A (dume of water, and almost completely precipitated by saturating with 
sodium clil(»rid. It is not at all impossible that this change, too, may have been 
<*nnsed by acid, for these preparations stood during several years in the laboratofy, 
the air of which at times contained some acid vapors.'^ 

It is believed that this change of the globulin to a condition in whi^h 
it is precipitated by salt is an intermediate step toward the formation 
of thfe insoluble form, the so-called •^albuminate” of Weil. 

The proteids of the sunflower seed, T. B. Osbobne and G. F. 
Oampbkll {Gonnecficut State Sta. Kyi. 1896^ pp. 374-379).— Grnshei 
sunflower seed from which a large part of the woody shells had been 
removed was ground under benzin, and after freeing from oil was air 
dried and treated with a 10 per cent brine. From the extract a con- 
siderable quantity of proteid could be separated by dilution, by 
dialysis, or by saturation with salt. 

Preparations were made and analyzed, indicating the principal pro- 
teid of the sunflower seed to be a globulin, but the preparations were 
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iband to bo impure, containing helianthotannio acid. Attempts were 
tbeii mtide to prepare globulins free from helianthotannic acid by 
eKtracting the meal with alcohol before precipitating the proteid, but 
‘*it was found practically impossible to remove the acid so completely 
aa to obtain no yellow reaction when the extract was treated with 
potash.’’ The composition of 3 preparations was as follows: 

Composifiott of sunflower globulin. 


Carbon . . . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur . . 
Oxygen 


Ash 


Preparation 

Preparation 

Preparation 

10. 

12. 

13. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

51 27 

51.58 

51.54 

0.55 

6 55 

6.90 

18 21 

18 20 

18.58 

.78 

.97 

l.UO 

23.25 

22.61 

21 71 

100. 00 

^ 100.00 

100.00 

.31 

.29 

47 


Preparation 13 was the purest and was very nearly white in color. 
The characteristics and reactions of the globulin are described : 

In composition and reaction this preparation agrees with tho globulin edestin 
excejit that a part is precipitated by Hatnrating its solutions in brine with sodium 
ehlorid. In composition tho part precipitated by saturating with salt and that 
reinaiiiing in solution are alike. . . . 

As helianthotannic acid contains about 53 per cent of carbon, the presence of 2 
per cent of this acid in our projiaration would but slightly raise the figures obtained 
for carbon and reduce those for nitrogen by about 0.35 per cent. Tht^ composition of 
the purer preparations which we have obtained differ from cdestiu to about this 
extent. 

^^It is therefore our opinion that the sunliower seed contains as its principal pro- 
tcid the globulin edestin, but that as obtained by e\tra<*tion from the seed, this is 
mixed with helianthotannic a<*id, from which we have not succeeded in separating 
it completely.’^ 

Vines states that if the aleurone grains of sunflower seed are treated 
with alcoliol tlie globulin of which these grains consist behaves like 
vitelliu, i. e., dissolves in a saturated solution of sodium ehlorid; but 
the authors were unable to coniirin these observations. 

Proteids of the cowpea, T. B. Osbobne and G. F. Gaicpbell 
{Connecticut State Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 380-386 ). — The material examined 
was x)repared by coarsely grinding the peas, separating the black seed 
coats by witmowing, and then grinding the coarse meal to a fine flour. 
The method of treatment by which 13 preparations were made and the 
composition and characteristics of these preparations are given in 
detail. The authors summarize the results of their investigation as 
follows : 

‘*(1) The chief proteid of the cowpea is a globulin, much resembling the legnmin 
of the pea and vetch, but essentially different in oomposition and properties, for 
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which we propose the name vignin. Ita eomi>o8ition, as found by the average of 
closely agreeing analyses of nine fractional precipitates, is as follows : 

Vifffiin, 

Per cent. 


Carbon 62.64 

Hydrogen .* 6.95 

Nitrogen 17. 26 

Sulphur 50 

Oxygen 22. 66 


100.00 

*^(2) Besides vignin, the cowpea contains a globulin which has the composition 
and, so far as could be dc^tcrInined, the properties of phaseoliu, which we have 
found in the hiduey bean ( Phaaeolu^ rulgarln)^ and the ad/nki bean (Phasmlus 
radiatvs), , . . 

“The composition of phasiMdiu as obtained from different seeds is shown by the 
following statement: 

PhasioHn from different legumes. 


Carlion . . . 
11 \ (Iroireti 

Solpliur .. 
Oxygon . . 


OowjM*a. 

1 Kidiio> 
beau. 

1 Adzuki 

1 bean. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Par cent. 

52. 27 

52.58 

52. 56 

6.97 

6.84 

0. 07 

10.60 

16. 47 

16.45 

.50 

.56 

.57 

23.57 

23. 55 1 

23. 45 

100.00 

1 100. 00 

1 

100. 00 


“(3) The cowpea contains a third globulin, extremely soluble in very dilute salt 
solutions, which could be precipitated but partially by dialysis in water and com- 
pletely only in the coagulated form by dialysis in alcohol. This substance closely 
r<‘scmblo8 in properties and composition bodies obtained from several other legu- 
niinons seeds. Its composition, as found by analysis of 2 precipitates, one obtained 
by dialysis in water and the other by further dialysis in alcohol, is as follows: 

Per cent. 


Carbon 53.25 

Hydrogen 7. 07 

Nitrogen 16.36 

Sulphur 1. 11 

Oxygen 22.21 


100,00 

Proteid of the white-podded Adzuki bean, T. B. Osborne and 
G. F. Campbell (Connectu^ut /^tate Sta, Bpt. lS9G^pp. 3S7-S90 ), — ^The 
object' was to determine the nature of the globulin forming the chief 
proteid constituent of the bean, hence the other proteid substances 
occurring in small quantity were not studied. The analyses of 5 
preparations showed the globulin to be identical in composition with 
phaseolin as obtained from the white bean,’ and the reactions were 
found to be the same. In the solution from which the phaseolin had 
been removed from the extract with ammonium sulphate a second pre- 
cipitate was obtained by saturation with ammoiMum sulphate, which 
was purified and analyzed, and was found to be similar in composition 

‘Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1893 (E. S. R., .5, p. 1080). 
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to pvepwratioiifl obtained in a like manner Skmu tbe pea, vetob, aitd 
cowpea. Tbe antbom are of opinion that it ia a distinct globulin, and 
propose to study tbe matter ibrther. 

Tbe amount and propertiea of the proteida of the maiae kern^ 

1?. B. OsBOBNE {Connecticut State Sta. Ept. 1896, pp. 391-397 ). — ^Tbisis 
^ continuation of work on tbe proteids of corn reported in the Annmd 
Keiwrt of the station for 1891 (E. S. B., 3, p. 768). ^he proteids of 
corn are grouped under the ibllowing beads: 

‘*(1) Proteid; Bolnble in pure water, having eome of the properties of proteose. 

** (2) Globulins, insoluble in pure water, but soluble m salt solutions. 

^^(3) Proteid, insoluble in water and salt solutions, but soluble in alcohol of dO 
to 99 per cent. 

^^(4) Proteid matter, insoluble in water, salt solutions and alcohol, bnt soluble in 
dilute alkalies and acids. 

The author believer that no true albumin exists in the corn kernel. 
The proteid soluble in saline solutions called in -the previous paper 
‘‘maize myosin” it is now proposed to call “maysin.” Yellow corn 
meal was found to contain 0.25 per cent of maysin. After separating 
the maysin from the extract of corn meal by dialysis, further prolonged 
dialysis precijiitated a small quantity of another globulin which the 
author thinks is identical with what was formerly believed to be 
“albumin,” obtained by precipitation with salt and acid. Only 0.03 
per cent of this maize globulin was found, although the author believes 
the amount may be 0.04 per cent. A new determination of the edestiu 
showed 0.06 per cent. The proteid soluble in dilute alcohol, zein, com- 
prising about 5 per cent, is described at considerable length. The 
proteid matter soluble in alkalies amounted to 3.15 per cent. Its com- 
imsition is given, but very little else is known regarding it. 

The proteid constituents of 100 gm.of yellow corn meal together with 
the nitrogen content of each are given approximately as follows: 


Proteids in 100 gm. of com meal. 


1 

Amount 

of 

proteid. 

Ifitrogen 

content 

of 

proteid. 

Amount 
' of 
nitrogen. 

Proteiil Holuble m water— proteose 

Globulins soluble in salt solutions: 

Maysin 

Xdestin 

Qvamt. 

0.06 

.25 

.10 

Per cent. 
17.00 

16.70 
18. 10 

Grams. 

0 0102 

.0417 

.0181 

Very soluble globulin 

Froteid soluble in dilute alcohol— soin . . 

Proteid matter soluble in 0.3 per cent potash solution 

.04 
5.00 
8. 15 

15.25 
16 13 
15.82 

.0u61 

.8005 

.4983 

Total nitmiTAn In nrotAidii 



1.8809 

Nitroffen nndlaM^ved bv dllnte TiotAfib aolntlon 


.1645 




Total nitrogen - 



1.5454 





The nitrogen found in corn meal by analysis was 1.54 gm., equal to* 
15.40 per cent. The average nitrogen content of the corn proteids is 
given as 16.057 per cent. 
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The determination of citratenBolnble phosphoric acid in 
Thomas slag, O. Bottoher {Chem. Ztg., 2 {1897), No. 78, pp.J783, 
784). — In a previous article' the author discussed Wagner’s citrate 
method and proposed a modification. As a result of further study he 
proposes the following: The phosphoric acid is brought into solution 
according to Wagner, 5 gm. of the slag (without trituration and sifting) , 
being brought iato a half liter dask and the latter filled to the ma^ 
with Wagner’s dilute ammonium citrate solution at a temperature df 
17.6° 0. The ftask is closed with a rubber stopper and kept for 30 
minutes in a rotary machine making 30 to 40 revolutions per minute. 
The solution is filtered at once, the entire liquid being brought intaa 
large filter, or it is poured off into another vessel and then filtered. As 
soon as possible, at least within a day, 30 cc. of this clear filtrate is 
treated with 60 cc. of Maercker’s citrate solution and 26 cc, of Maercker’s 
magnesia mixture, the whole agitated for 30 minutes in a shaking 
apparatus, and as soon as possible filtered through a Gooch crucible, 
dried, ignited 3 or 4 minutes in a Bbssler furnace, cooled in a desiccator 
and weighed,— .T, T. andeeson. 

The proteids of lupine seeds; Effect of minute quantities of acid on the 
solubility of globulin in salt solutions; The proteids of the sunflower seed; 
The proteids of the cowpea; Proteid of white-podded adzuki bean, T. B. 

OsnoRNB and G. F. CampxJKLL (Jour, Jmer, Chm. Soc,, Id (AW), .Vo, 4d4-500, 
dOd-JilS ), — This series of papers is reprinted Iroiii the Aminal Report of the Coiineeti- 
cut State Station for 1896 (E, S. R , 9, pp. 514-518). 

The amount and properties of the proteids of the maize kernel, T. B. OsHoitxK 
(Jour, 4iwer. Chem. Sov.^ JO (1897), No, 7, pp, 585-5 — This paper is reprinted from 
the Annual Report of the Connecticut State Station for 189r> (E. S. K., 9, ]>. 519). 

The alkaloids of white and blue lupine, 8. Davis ( Irch. Vlmrm,, J i'i (1897), No. 8, 
pp. 199-8 W, pi, 1; aim, in liul. Sov. Chim. Parm^ S. so., 18 (1897), No. 18-19, pp. IIIG, 

1117, and Jour. Chem. So(. lLont1on'\, 78 (1897), No. 411, I, p. 045). 

The lupinin and lupinidin of yellow lupine, E. Berknd (Arch. Pharm., 885 

W), No. 4, pp. atm. in Bui. Soc. (''him. Pans, 8. scr,, 18 (1897), No. 18-19, p. 

y, and Jour. Chem. Soc. [Aowrfon], 71 (1897), No. 411, I, p. 045). 

Alkaloids of black and perennial lupines, K. (»eriiahd (Arch. Pharm., 285 
(1897), No, 5, pp. 842, 815; ahn. in Bui. Soc. Chim, Parin. 8. sir., 18 (1897), No, 18-19, p. 

1118, and Jour. Chem. So( . [London], 78 (1897), No. 421, I, p, 040). 

On the alkaloids of white lupines, A. Soldiani ( An h. Pharm., 285 (1897), No. 5, 
p. 868; ahs, in Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, S.scr., 18 (1897), No. 18-19, p. 1117, and Jour. 
Chem. Soc. [London], 72 (1897), No. 421, I, p. 040). 

On the alkaloids of lupine seeds, E. Schmid i (Arch. Pharm., 285 (1897), No. 8, 
pp. 192-198; ahs. in Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., IS (1897), No. 18-19, p. 1116, and 
Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 72 (1897), No. 421, 1, p. 045). 

Alkaloids of the seeds of Lupinus affinus, K. Gerhard (Arch. Phai'm., 285 
(AW), No. 5, p. 803; ahs. in Bui. Soc. (him. Paris, 8. ser., 18 (1897), No. 18-19, p. 1118, 
and Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 72 (1897), No. 421, 1, p. 040). 

Action of halogens on albuminoids, F. G. Hopkins (Bei\ Deui. Chem. Gcsell.,80 
(1897), p. 1800; ahs. in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 87, Bepert, p. 240). 

An improved method of determining proteid and gelatinoid substances, 
H. Allen and A. B. Skarle (Analyst, 22 (AW), Oct , pp. 258-208).— In this 
method broroin instead of chlorin is used in analyzing meat extracts, etc. 

1 Cheiu. Ztg., 21 (1897), N<». 19, p. 1(;8 (E. S. R., 9, p. 114). 
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Kota on the datenaination of protaida by ohlorln, S. Bii>eal and 0. G. 
Stewart (Analyst, ^2 (1897), Sept^pp, — ^This relates to the determination 

of albuminoids in meat and meat extracts. The method is described. 

A aubotituta for hida powdar for uaa in the datarmlnation of tanning mata- 
flala, W. Sohmitz-Dumont (Zisehr. OffentL Chem., S,p. 209; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), 
Sept,, p, 248), — Favorable results were obtained with a preparation of formalin- 
gelatin. 

The yellow coloring principles of various tannins, A. G. Perkins (Jimr, Chem, 
Soo, iLondon'], 71 (1897), No, 419, pp, 1131-1188), ^ 

Note on the indlreot (Tabarie's) method for the estimation of aloohol, N. 
Leonard and H. M. Smith (Analyst, 22 (1897), Sept,, pp, 225-228), 
Beta-naphthalene sulphonic acid as a reagent for albumin, albumosaa, and 
peptones, E. Riegler (Pharm, Centralhalle, 38 (1897), p, 379; ahs, in Analyst, 22 
(1897), Oct,, p, 274), 

Studies on cane sugar, H. Pellet (Ann, Set, Agron , 1897, I, No, 3, pp, 415-473; 
II, No, l,pp, 1-74, figs, 9), 

Detection of arachis meal and araohJs cake in chocolate, Bilteryst (Jour, 
Pharm, et Chim,, 6, ser,, 6 (1897), pp, 29, 30; ahs, in Jonr,jChem, Soc, ^London'], 72 
(1897), No, 420, II, p, 529), 

The detection of formalin in milk by means of phlorogluoinol, M. Jorissbn 

(Sennee de Surveillanoe des Aliments en Belgique; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), Nov,, p, 
282). — ^About 10 cc. of milk is shaken with a few diops of a 10 per cent ac|ueoas 
solution of phlorogluoinol and a little caustic soda or potash added. Milk contain- 
ing as little as 1 part of formalin in 20,000 gives a red coloration, while normal milk 
gives no reaction. 

The richness of milk in mineral matter and earth phosphates, U. L. Yandin 

(Zisehr, Nahr, Untersuch, u, Hyg., 11 (1897), No, 19, pp, 820-322), 

On the cryosoopy of milk, A. Ponsot (Bui, Soc, Chim, Paris, 3, ser,, 17 (1897), pp, 
840, 841; ahs, in Chem, Centhh, 1897, II, No, 16, p, 866), — A discussion of the employ- 
ment of the point of crystallization as a means of detecting adulteration of milk. 

Determination of milk sugar in milk, A. Oktmann (Zisehr, Nahr, Untersuch, u, 
Hyg,, 11, pp, 265, 266; ahs, in Chem, Centbl,, 1897, II, No, 15, p, 814), 

Adulteration of milk with sweetened water, von Cotton (B^peri. Pharm,, 3, 
ser,, 9 (1897), p, 390; ahs, in Chem, Ztg., 21 (1897), No, 87, Itepert,, p. 251 ), — A sample 
of milk adulterated with sugar and water gaA'e the same lactometer reading as pure 
milk. The adulterant w as detected by the reaction which ammonium molybdate in 
acid solution gives with milk sugar as compared with cane sugar. 

Preliminary examination of cheese, A. Forster and R. Riechblmanx (Zisehr, 
Offentl, Chem,, 3, p, 159; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), Sept,, p, 235 ), — It is advised to cut 
the cheese into small pieces and treat it in Gerber’s butyrometer with hot water and 
sulphuric acid. The fat column is read off. The results are compared with those 
obtained by the methods of von Ranraer and Bremer on different kinds of cheese. 

Detection of margarin in cheese, H. Bremer (Forsoh, Ber, Lehensmtl,, 4 (1897), 
pp, 51-53; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), Oct,, p, 265), 

Estimation of potassium bitartrate in wines, H. Jay (Ann. Chim, Analyt, et 
Appl,, 2 (1897), pp, 264-267; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), Nov,,p, 283), 

Estimation of potassium bitartrate and free tartaric acid in wines, L. Magnier 
DE LA Source (Ann, Chim, Analyt, et Appl,, 2 (1897), pp, 281-283; ahs, in Analyst, 22 
(1897), Nov,, p, 284), 

New method of estimating tartaric acid in wine, L. Briand (Ann, Chim, 
• Analyt, et Appl,, 2 (1897), p, 321; ahs, in Analyst, 22 (1897), Nov,, p, 283), 

Wine analysis, B. Haas (Zisehr, Nahr, Untersuch, u, Hyg,, 11 (1897), Nos, 8, pp, 
122-124; 9, pp, 137-140; 10, pp, 153, 154), — Gives methods discussed and adopted by 
the Association of Austrian Experiment Stations. 

A note on the analysis of wine, S. Wbikwurm (Zisehr, Nahr, Untersuch, u, Hyg,, 
11 (1897), No, 14, p,2S4), 
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Adulteration of aumach, M. Bpiga (Car. Chim. Ttal.f $7 {J8$7), No, 1^ pp, 
ahB, in Jour. Chm. Soc. [Z^oadom], 79 {1897), No. 490, II, p. 580). 

BUcrooheniioal reaction for nitric acid, J. L. C. Scubobdrr van x>br Kolk 
{Jahrh. Min.f 1897, I, p. 919; ah$. in Jour. Chem. Soc, ILondon), 79 (1897), No. 490, II, 
p. 616). — ''The substance to be tested is placcHl with a drop of sulphuric acid in the 
hollow in a glass slide, and from the cover glass hangs a drop of barium hydroxit 
solution; when nitric acid is driven off, typical crystals of barium nitrate appear ie 
the drop on the cover glass. As the substance tested does not come in contact with 
the bariuni^lntion, the presence of sulphates, phosphates, etc., does not affect the 
result.” 

Determination of nitric acid by means of formic aldehyde, and vice versa, 

VON Cotton {Expert. Pharm., 8. 9 (1897)^ p. 460; aha, in Chem. Ziff ., 31 {t897). No. 

S9, l{epert.,p.354). — Formic aldehyde and nitric acid decompose each other with the 
formation of nitrogen and carbon dioxid, the reaction being quite rapid in concen- 
trated solutions, but very slow in weak solutions. It is suggested that a method 
for the determination oi* nitric acid may be based on this reaction, but it could be 
a)>plied with success only in comparatively concentrated solution. 

intrio acid in river and reservoir water, T. Schl^sring {Ann. Sd. Affron,, 1897, 
11, No. i, pp. 76-119, figs. (t). 


BOTANY. 

Lability and energy in relation to protoplasm, O. Loew (Imp, 
Univ, Col, Agr, \Tolcyo\ Bul.^ ml. Ko. 7, pp, ,193-105 ). — The author 
reviews the work of liiinself aud others relative to some of the iihysio- 
logical pheiiomena manifest by protoplasm. Some of the author’s 
discoveries relative to albumin, asparagiu, aldehyde, and amido com- 
pounds have been given elsewhere (E. S. li., 6, pp. Ill, 383). 

The author summarizes his theoretical views as follows: 

"(1) Albumin is formed by condensation of the still hypothetical aspartic aldehyde 
which in plant cells either is produced from aspariigin or built up of formic aldehyde 
and ammonia. 

*'(2) Thoie is a chemical difference between the albumin of the living and that of 
the dead protoplasm. 

'*(3) The labile, active albumin leads by organization to living matter, as such, 
and in the form of uucb*in and nucleo-albumin. 

"(4) The lability of the albumin of the living protoplasm is eansc^d hy the pres- 
ence of aldehyde and amido groups. 

"(5) The conversion of the albumin of the living to that of the dead protoplasm 
presents a remarkabb* analogy to the change of a labile substance iuto a stable modi- 
tication.” 

The actual observations which tend to substantiate his hyjmtheses 
are also 0ven, as follows : 

"(1) There exist intimate physiological relations between asparagin and albumin; 
the former is an exc'clleiit material for building up the latter. The formation of 
albumin often takes place with great rapidity. 

**{2) The living protoplasm shows a chemical behavior totally different from that 
of the dea<l. 

"(3) There frequently occurs in plants, as reserve material, a highly labile kind 
of albumin of aldehyde character, hose chemical nature is altered hy the same 
iiitiuences as those by which the protoplasm is killed. 

'*(4) Compounds which react upon aldehydes and such as react upon labile amido- 
gronps with great energy are poisonous for all organisms. 

*'(5) The transition of living protoplasm into dead is aecompauied hy contraction 
aud development of beat.” 
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fbRBatioa «f iMwnmi in Amorphophallna koBjak, m Xbcx- 
AMOTO (Tmp. Unit, Col. Agr, [Tokyo] Bul.y vol. No. 7,pp. 406-408).-^ 
Tba taber of this araceons plant is used in Japan as an artiole 
iiet and is of interest on account of its containing no starch but a 
ttery large amonnt of mannan. Examinations made of the leaves of 
tie plant showed very small quantities of starch, some mannose, but 
^tW pentosans nor galactans. 

' Investigations made to determine whether mannose as suck occurred 
ilk the leaf showed that the slimy mannan was present in the cells of 
the leaf, making it probable that it plays to some extent the r61e of 
starch in assimilation, but the exact rble of mannose is not yet deter- 
mined. The presence of mannose as such in the petioles of the leaves 
is highly interesting, it being the first time it has been so reported. 

The formation of asparagin in plants under different condi- 
U. StrzUKi (Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bui., vol. S, No. 7,pp. 
409-457 ). — A series of experiments with a number of different idants 
was conducted in which the formation of asparagin was investigated. 
The methods of experimentation and the analytical data from which 
the conclusions are drawn are given in detail. 

As a result of his observations the author concludes that asparagin 
in jilants has two sources (1) froqj the decompositions of proteids and 
(12) as a synthetical product of ammonia salts, urea, and nitrates. 

It is formed in full-grown plants not only in the dark, but under some 
conditions in the light. The synthetic formation of asparagin is jmssi- 
ble only when sugar is present and some condition for protein formation 
is wanting. Excess of sugar prevents tlie formation of asparagin from 
proteids, but stimulates its synthetic production. 

Ammonia as such is seldom found stored in plants, it usually being 
quickly transformed into innocuous compounds. When the necessary 
sugar for this transformation is wanting, small quantities remain in the 
plant, but large amounts of ammonia are injurious. 

Ammonium salts are better than sodium nitrate for asparagin pro- 
duction. Of the ammonium salts tested the chlorid is the most favor- 
able to asparagin formation and the phosphate least. Urea was in 
most experiments better than ammonium salts for this purpose. 

For the conversion of nitrates a high temperature and presence of 
sugar are necessary. For the conversion of asparagin into proteids 
sulphates are necessary. 

Etiolated plants were unable, unless sugar was present, to convert 
sodium nitrate into asparagin, but readily transformed urea. 

Can old leawes produce asparagin by atanration ? T. Mitachi 
(Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bui,, vol. 2, No. 7, pp. 458-464 ). — ^The 
production of asparagin in plants, commonly thought to be restricted 
to young plants, was investigated by the author, and it was found that 
by starving old plants of Peonia aUnJhra the leaves were able to pro- 
duce asparagin from proteids. 
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On the relative value of asparagin aa a nutrient for phaweea 

game and fungi, T. I^akamura {Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tclcgo] 

jVo. 7y pp. 465-470). — Tlie author made quantitative eoaipttrir 
sonB of eiHiaragiii and ammonium succinate as sources of nitrogen flg* 
barley^ onions^ and Aspergillus oryzce. In the case of the phanerogaiMs 
fully 50 per cent more growth was made where asparagin was added |d 
the nutrient media than where the other compound was used. Wttb 
the fungus the growth of mycelium was far in excess where asparagin 
was given the plant In the series of experiments w ith the fungus, in 
addition to asparagin and ammonium succinate, numerous other com* 
pounds were also tried, with similar results. 

On the quantity of nitrates stored up in plants under diffisreni 
conditions, T. IshizCka (Imp. ITniv. Col. Agr. [Tolcyo] Bul.^ voh 2^ No. 
7, pp. 471-J74). — The effect of storage on the nitrates contained in 
plants was investigated, the determination of nitrates being made by 
the Schulze Tiemaun method. Fruits, lidshy roots, leaves, and stems 
of quite a number of plants were investigated and in every ease there 
was a greater or less decrease in the quantity of nitrates present. In 
many cases the decrease was about iiroportional to the duration of 
the storage period. There was found in the case of radishes, carrots, 
and kohhrabi an increase in asparagin coincident with the decrease in 
nitrates. 

On the physiological behavior of maleic and fumaiic acids. 

T. ISHIZUKA (Tmp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bul.j voh 2y No, 7^pp. 484- 
486 ), — The effect of these isomeric acids on fungi and animals shows that 
while fumaric acid may be utilized, maleic acid is poisonous. The author 
investigated their effect on some of the higher plants, using leaves, 
whole plants, branches and seeds, alga^, and some aquatic animals, such 
as infusoria, rotatoria, etc. Neutral sodium salts of the acids were 
used and in every case the solution containing maleic acid killed the 
subject in a comparatively short time, w^hile those in the culture media 
containing the fumaric acid were either not injured or only after a 
longer time of exposure. 

On the physiological action of amidosulphonic acid, N. Mabno 

(Imp. Univ. Col Agr. [Tokyo] Bui., vol. 2, No. 7, pp. i87-49^). — This acid 
is said to occupy an exceptional position in that it is neither poisonous 
to animals, fungi, or algic, but is to all iihanerogams. Although not 
poisonous to fungi it is not as available as a source of nitrogen as the 
ammonium salts. 

Notes on the metabolism in the cherry tree, S. Aoyama (Imp. 
Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bul.j vol. 2^ No. 7, pp. 499-502).— Tlxo author has 
compared the reserve material in winter with the extent to which it is 
consumed in the spring during the period of flowering and leafing. Tbe 
cherry trees of central and southern Japan are said to flower profusely 
but seldom or never bear any flesby fruit. This results in the deposb 
tion of a large amount of reserve material. There was found a very 
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miiMt<> 4 i|Dtion ia the amount of proteids, &t, and carbohydratM 
i»ilM Hill IWi niiiiL ond leafing of the trees. 

niylliiim,li 111 observations on lecithin, T. Hanai (Imp. Univ. Ool. 

Buh, rol. 2fo^ 7, pp. 508-506), — ExaminatioDS were made 
of lM^]baves and of the bark from branches of Prunus cermaus^ fix>in 
wiMbJl^ppears that lecithin is a reserve material in these plants and 
it i» oaei up in the spring. 

BMiNMiligations on the mulberry tree, N. Maeno {Imp, Univ. Col 
A09f, [ttfcyoj Bul.j vol. No, 7, pp, ^94-499), — The effect of a special 
uumnre eii the quality of mulberry leaves and the amount of reserve 
matarieMn the bark of the roots and branches of the tree are reported 
upon. It is claimed that manuring a tree meters high with 500 gin. 
of lime, 40O gm. of sodium nitrate, and 20D gm. of calcium sulphate 
greatly improved the quality of the leaves v/hich were to be fed to 
silkwonas. 

In the second part of the Experiments speciinefis of roots were col- 
lected JffMHiry 25 and analyzed, and comparisons made with similar 
material taken 3 months later. There was a decided decrease in 
proteidsaad nonnitrogenous extract and an increase in starch in the 
later specimens. 

In the ease of branches taken Ijr analysis before and after leafing 
there was a decrease of proteids, fat, lecithin, and total carbohydrates 
following the development of the leaves. 

On the presence and localization in certain pomaceous seeda 
of the principles producing cyanhydric acid, M. L. Lutz {Bot. Qaz.^ 
2i {1897)y No, i, pp, 5i-56 ). — The action in the i)resenee of water of two 
substances, known to exist in the seeds of certain of the Amygdalaceee, 
emulsin, a ferment, and amygdalin, a glucosid, results in the formation 
of cyanhydric acid. As a result of the author’s investigations he found 
amygdsdin and emulsin existing together in the seeds of Malua communis^ 
Cfdonia vulgaris^ G,japomca^ Sorbm aucuparia,, and S, aria. They do 
net occur together in Pyrua vommunisj Cratfpgus oxyacantha^ C, azarolus^ 
and Mespiliis germanica, 

Vmulsiu is localized by means of Millon’s reagent and was found in 
nomiprous cells scattered throughout the cotyledons, especially in the 
viiimty of the woody bundles, whose endodermis also contained it. 

H is stated that the glucosid, amygdalin, occurs in the cotyledons, 
hypdcotyl, plumule, and root, but in such small quantity to be difficult 
to determine. 

Oeraiuatiou does not change the localization of these two substanjces. 

Xke divra of the Southern United States, A. W. Chapman (Cambridge, Mase,: 
The Cmmhridge Bot, Supply Co,, 1897, S. ed,, pp, €55), 

Son# new Uredinem, P. Dietel (Hedwigia, 36 (1897), No. 5,pp. Z97-Z99).~-Nine 
new nmrtoB are described of which the following are American : Vromyces alhue, 
PaoeMa ehelonis, P. densa, P. anHrrhini, and P. ayndowiana. 

A mw species of Burotium asper^iUus, K. Meissner {Bot, Ztg., 55 U^97), JI^ 
No. 337-344, figa. 10), 
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Cairaals an4 field fiowers, B. Pluss ( V9$$re OetreidMrteH und IiTMimmm. JM- 
bitrg: I^erder^s, pp, VII, S04, flg9. jeo?).— This work describes the seesids, fodder 
plants, and field and meadow flowers. 

Reaolta of inooulation experimenta with different legumes, 0. BuKOHAitD 

(Landw, Wchnhl. JSchleBwig- Holstein, 47 (1897), No, 4S, pp, Vetches, peas, 

and serrsidella were grown in large pots in soils inoculated with Nitragiii. In every 
case there was a decided increase in yield of the inoculated over the uuinoculated 
soils. 

Concerning alinit, M. Maekckku (Fuhling^s Landw. Ztg,, 46(1897), No, Ml,pp,j643^ 
645), — An article taken from the Illns, Landw, Ztg, considering the evidence of the 
value of alinit as a germ fertilizer for cereals. The author does not think its use 
advisable for any other than experimental purposes at present. 

Morphology of the embryo and plantlet of some of the Qramineso oasd Cyper- 
aoesB, P. Van Tieghem (Ann, Sci. Nat, Hot,, 8. ser,, 3 (1897), No, 3-6, pp, 359-36^), 

The morphology and physiology of the germination of Spermaphytes, A. J. J. 
Vakdb VELDE (I)e leimtng der Zaadplanten, morphologie eii phgsiologie, Gand: J, 
VngUtetce, 1897, pt. l,pp. 136), 

The morphology of the central cylinder of roots, A. Kattein (Hot, Ceniht,, 73 
(1897), Nos, 2, pp. 55-61; 3, pp. 91-97; 4, pp. 129-139, pis, 2). 

Concerning the decomposition of proteids and t'le formation of nspiumgin Eurd 
glutamin by germinating plants, E. Schulze (Cheni. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 63, pp. 635- 
628). — The autlioi sums up the more important recent literature bearing on this 
subject. 

Concerning the growth of the leaves of conifers, K. Meissner (Hot. Ztg., 55 
(1897), 1, No, 11, pp, 303-218). 

On the formation of albuminoids in plants by the reduction of nitrates, 
Godlkwski (Jnn.Jgron., 33(1897), No, 7,pp. 310-334). — Translated from the German 
by lu Bourgeois. 

Recent investigationB on the importance of phosphoric acid in the plant 
organism (Dent. Landw. rres8e,24 (1897), No. 77, p. 704 ). — Discusses the recent work 
of Stoklasa showing that soluble phosphoric ucid is necessary to the formation of 
lecithin and also chlorophyll in ]daiit8. 

Action of light on diastase, J. K. Green (Phil. Trans. Hoy. J>o(, ILondon], Jiol. 
ser., 188 (1807), pp. 167-190; ahs, in Ann. Agron,, 23(1897), No, 8,pp. 337-356 ), — Trnus- 
lat«*d from the English by Jh Demouss^ . 

The influence of the dark heat rays upon the organism of plants, H. Nilsson 
(Hot, C(nthl., 73 (1897), No. 1, pp, 31-29), 

The dependence of chlorophyll function on chromophores and cytoplasm, L. 
KN^ (Her. Deni, Hoi. (ieseJl,. 15 (1897), No. 7,pp, 388-403). 

Physiological investigations concerning the disposition of reserve cells, etc., 
K PuRiEW'iTscii (Jahrh. Wiss. Hot. IPringsheim], 31, No. l,pp, 1-76). 

Concerning the suppression of the nucleus by the development of the embryo 
sac, etc., D. M. MoTriRu (.Jahrh. TTiss. Hot. [Pringsheim], 31, No. l,pp, 125-158, pU. 3). 

Castor seed poison and its antitoxin (Agr. Students' Gaz.,S (1807), No. 4, p. 102). 

The biology and physiology of the cell membrane, Z. Kamerling (Hot. Centbl, 
73 (1897), No. 2, pp. 49-54 ; 3, pp. 85-91). 

The microscopic examination of cereals and flour for fungus spores and for 
ergot, ScHNELLKR (Ztsohr. Angetv. Mikros., 3 (1897), No. 1, pp, 1-4; ahs. in Hot. Centbl,, 
73 (1897), No, 3, pp. 118, 119). 

On the number of sterigmata and spores In Agaricus oampestris, E. C. Hor- 

KELL (Jour. Linn, Soc. Hoi. [London], S3 (1897), No. 239, pp. 168-171, ph 1). 

The anatomy and physiology of the seed of sugar beets, A. Nestler and J. 
STOKi.AftA (Ztsohr. Zuokerind. Biihemen, 21 (1897), p. 883; ahs, in Hoi. Csnthl., 73 (1897), 
No. 3, pp. 120-133). 

On the hjrpothesis of a sugar forming diastase in sugar beets, (i. Aracuk- 

qugSNK (Jour. Distil, Franoaiss, 1897, No. 664, pp. 82, 83). 
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XilfitiAO0«oC^vlronment in the origination of plant varieties, H. J. Wbbbsb 

( U, S. DepU A§ir» Yearbook 1896, pp. A popular article. It discuaaes the 

effects of supply, water, light, temperature, sea air, sea water, and change of 
climate on inducing variations in plants. Many specifio examples of variations 
brought abent through these agencies are noted. Illustrations are given comparing 
the pyramidal form of red cedar trees grown on rich moist soil with the shrubby, 
spreading, irregular form grown on dry, barren soils. Similar illustrations are 
•given comparing the cultivated and swamp forms of bald cypress, the alpine and 
ordinary forms of dandelion, and the maritime, sand-dune, and cultivated forms 
of sea grape. How to induce desired variations and the formation of varieties by 
selection are discussed. 

Parasitism of Cucurbitaria berberidis {Jabreeher. ZUroher. BoU GeeelL, 1806, p. 7) 

Microphotography, A. L. Clement {Le Photomicographie, Paritt: C. Mendel, 
1897, pp. 95). 

Some oonstnon poisonous plants, V. K. Ouesnut ( U. 8. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1896, 
pp, 137-146, fig B, 5), — The author believes that the number of poisonous plants in the 
United Statesvhns been underestimated. All plants which have ever produced ill 
effects are to be regarded tentatively as poisonous. The following plants are con- 
sidered: Poison ivy {Rhus radioans), poison oak {R, diversiloha), poison sumac (R, 
remit), water hemlocks (Cicuia maculata, C, buJbifera, C, vagane, and C, holanderi), 
death cup (Amanita phalloides), and fty amanita (A, musoaria). Descriptions, illus- 
trations, toxic effects, and antidotes, when known, are given. 


ZOOLOOT. 

The blue jay and its food, F. K. L. Beal ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Year- 
book pp. 197-:J00, Jigs. 3). — Contrary to the statements of reliable 
observers that the blue jay (Gyanocitta cristata) robs other birds of 
their eggs and young, an examination of nearly 300 blue jay stomachs 
did not show such a habit to be common. An analysis of the contents 
of this large number of stomachs of birds, collected in every month of 
the year from 22 States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, demon- 
strates that fully three-fourths (75.7 per cent) of the bird’s food con- 
sists of vegetable matter, and that the proportion of animal food is 
greatest during June, July, and August, and readies its highest (66 
per cent, rising from 1 per cent in January) during August. 

In this amount of animal food, the proiiortion of injurious insects is 
largely in excess of all other animal matter, including beneficial insects. 
The greatest number of predaceous beetles were found in the stomachs 
in July, when their proportion reached 10.25 per cent of the total food. 
They consisted generally of the blunt-jawed genera, such as Harpalns, 
Cratacaiithus, and Stenolophus. 

Scarab^eids were found in maximum quantity (8.8 per cent) in Au- 
gust and were mostly represented by the goldsmith beetle (Gotalpa 
lanigera)y the spotted grapevine beetle {Pelidnota punctata)^ the bril- 
liant tuablebug {Pharuvus carnifex)^ along with May beetles (Laenos- 
terna sp.) and the fruit-destroying beetles {Euphoria inda and E. 
fulgida), Orthoptera form about 4.4 per cent of the total amount of 
11881— No. 6 3 
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food and reach their highest proportion (19.5 i>er cent) in Oiter- 
pillars are an important element only in March, Angnst (li# OMt), 
and September. Insect eggs are frequently met with. 

In eleven cases egg shells were foand, but these were idMMfted ae 
those of common hens’ eggs or of a bird of equal size. In ii#4l»stance 
was evidence found of the eggs of wild birds. 

The vegetable food consists of grain, mast, seeds, fruit, andawiscella- 
neons fragments. The grain, except corn, forms only an ineigiiificant 
j)art (1.3 per cent). Corn aggregates 17.9 per cent of the anMMd food, 
but is over 3 per cent less than that eaten by the crow and about 17 
I)er cent less than that eaten by the crow blackbird. In fannaiiy it 
amounts to 56 per cent of the food. Mast is a fairly constant element 
compared with corn, averaging 42 per cent, and seems to be preferred. 
The amount of fruit eaten reaches more than 36 per cent fa July, but 
it does not demonstrate serious depredations npou cultivated fruit. 

In an ex[)criment with a bird in captivity, it was found that scara- 
badds were preferred to carabids or tenebrionids, though none were 
rejected. Orysomelids, however, were generally rejected. jSlaterids 
were preferred to cerambycids. 

The extermination of noxious animals by bounties, T. S. Pal- 
mer { U. S. Dept Agr. Yearhoolc 1696*, pp. 55-68 ). — The author considers 
the demand for bounties, and notes that the most persistent demands 
have come from sheei> cattle owners. The history of bounty legis- 
lation in the United Stat(‘8 is reviewed, and the requisites of any 
scheme for the extennination of a species in order to be are 

summarized. Notwitlistanding the apparent simplicity and eocmomy 
of the bounty system, it has proved costly and unsatisfactory in prac- 
tice, as seems to be attested by the fact that over 300 laws have been 
ena(*ted in the United States. 

In the Great Plains region the warfare upon the rodents has proved 
very expensive and ineffective. Since 1875 great efforts have been 
made against hawks and owls. The cost of such laws is shown by 
estimates to greatly exceed the good they do. In Pennsylvania nearly 
$90,000 was expended to i)revent an estimated possible loss of $1,675 
to the poultry industry and at the same time to destroy birds tliat 
might liave saxed an estimated damage of $3,857,130 from mice, upon 
which they cliietiy live. 

It is estimated that the total expenditure for bounties in theTarious 
States and Territories during the last quarter century aggregates more 
than $3,000,000. In 29 States and Territories from which data were 
more or less completely collected there has been an expeudlitare of 
$2,387,361. 

The objections to the bounty system are thought to be serioos. 

The great objection where the bounty is paid from the couRty treas- 
uries lies in the diflBculty of securing uniformity of action indiAsreiit 
counties and in the varying rates that are paid. Boauties My be so 
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lone aoaot to offer an indocment to destroy nozions animals and thus 
praajiioally annul the law, as was the case with the Montana act of 
1879, which seems to fail entirely, since county treasurers’ reports 
tottsd to show any expenditure for bounties during the 4 years that 
the law was in force. On the other hand, if the rate is too high, the 
results we very disastrous, especially where the proof required is not 
* of the proper kind or is not sufficient. This is shown by the fact that 
in Pennsylvania, under the scalp act, bounties were paid on the heads 
of dimestic fowls, partridges, pheasants, cuckoos, butcher birds, and 
even night hawks which were accepted as those of hawks and owls; 
and Itarther, that a few years ago it was more profitable in Iowa to 
raise coyotes for the bounty than to raise sheep. In Kentucky and 
liTew Mexico affidavits are required showing that the animals have not 
been raised for the rewards. 

Considering the subject of what bounties have accomplished, it is 
shown that in the Old World, notwithstanding all the efforts matle 
against various animals from very early times, they either have not 
bMn exterminated or were exterminated only after a very long time. 
Although larger animals are becoming more and more rare in this coun- 
try, the author states that bounties have not brought about the exter- 
mination of a single species in any State. The rarity of wolves east of 
the Mississippi Kiver is attributed to the settlement of the country, 
rather than to the number killed for rewards. The killing of bears has 
been encouraged in Maine since 1830. The last five years show no notice- 
able decrease iu the number of scalps presented for bounty. Besults 
have been similar in Kew ITampshire and in Kew York, and, in the case 
of gophers, ground squirrels, and rabbits, in Iowa, Idaho, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Washington, and California. 

Under the head of substitutes for bounties, there are mentioned the 
acceptance of scalps of crows, squirrels, and coyotes iu place of 
taxes — a plan that was necessitated in early times — competitive hunts 
where prizes are offered by gun clubs, etc., and, lastly, the free distri- 
bution of poisons, a method that has been resorted to in North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Manitoba. 

In the summary, the authbr notes that the expense of bounty legis- 
lation seems to increase rather than decrease. The objections to the 
system are briefly summarized as follows : (1 ) Expense, which is usually 
out of all proportion to the benefit gained and may be greater than the 
oonnty or State can afford. (2) Impossibility of maintaining bounties 
in all parts of an animal’s range for any length of time. (3) Impqssi- 
bility of maintaining equal rates in all States. (4) Impossibility of 
preventing payment for animals imported from other States, for coun- 
terfeited scalps, or for animals raised especially for the bounty. These 
obgections, he states, have never been satisfSoctorily overcome, and most 
laws have failed from one or another of the causes noted. While 
rewards for wolves, coyotes, and panthers are now shown to act as a 
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check upon the increase of these spedes, rewards on ground 
gophers, and other small mammals have accomplished little or 
and bounties on birds are apt to do great harm by enconragtllg Vh 
killing of useful species. 

The author concludes that the extorminatinn of noxious animidMMia 
slow process, and can be most economically and effectively mMud- 
plished through the efforts of individual landowners. ‘ • 


Zoology, L. C. Miall (NaiurCf 58^ No, 145^ypp, 40J-400 ), — Tlie]>resiclei]tial||l|i|pi 98 
before Section D at the Toronto meeting of the Uritish AHBociation for the 
ment of Science. Tt is a g<=-neral survey of the subject, with hints us to the fdiure. 
The address notes the need of further studies of life histories and by im|dieil|lMl 
fewer attempts at species making and the compilation of lists with no objec^lH 
further than their mere compilation. The subject of alternation of geniwnalttHMl^i 
well brought out. ^ 

Earthworm studies: IV. A check list of British earthworms (Zoolo^t, i. 
Sir., 4 {1897), No. 10, pp. 499-459 ). — Five species of Liimliricus, 16 of Allolotiophors^ 
and 4 of Alhiriis are dcscrilmd. To a certain extent Jleddard^s luonograpli is followed. 
Although the author has gi\cn iiji the lenii Dendrobiena, lie believes the day is c<m||w 
ing when the genus Allolobopliora will be broken into sections, one of which will be 
Dendrobiena. In the descriptions the plan is adopted of denoting the girdle seg- 

30—3(5 

meuts and those bearing the inhervula puheriatls by moans of a fraction, such as 


which denotes that the girdle extends in the adult from the 80th to the 86tb segmet#^ 
and that tlio Slat to the 35tb segments bear the tubercula. If the tubercnla ftro tHi 

g0 

alternate segments the fiirimila would be written ^ ^ 


On some important sources of error in the plankton method, V. A. Koi otD 

{Science, n. ser., 8 (AV.9;), No. 153, pp. SJ9-S.U). — The author shows that tbi* silk 
strainers used do not retain more than oiio-half of the solid coiiteiifs of the waters 
studied. The gnatest loss oc<*ur8 in waters coiitaiiimg Trachelomouas, Chlauiydo- 
monas, Kuglciia, Melosira, etc. 

Suppression of the rabbit pest in Australia by use of the microbes of chicken 
cholera (Nature, 58, No. 7130, p. 78). 

Flooding as a means of destroying animals injurious to forests, especially 
beetles and mice, as well as a means of equalizing the waterflow in water 
courses, L. Anokulind {Kni. Nachr., 13 {1897), No. 14, pp. W9-J15). — It is sho^ 
that Hooding lauds lor the purpose of killing pests may serve, besides this, the ]»gt- 
j>obe of regulating the How of the water in the water courses from w'hich the wai||pr 
for Hooding is taken. ^ 

Ferrets, theii management in health and disease, with remarks on their leggl 
status, N. Evkhiit (London: Adam d Charts Black, 1897, pp. ^09,ff(f8. 40). 

The kestrel or windhover (Falco tinnunculus) (lid. Age. [London], Leajhgt 
No. 40, pp. 3, Jig. 1). 

Sparrow hawk (Accipiter nisus) (Bd. Agr. [London], Lcajlti No. 41, pp. 3, jig. /). 

Short eared owl (Otus (Strix) brachyotus) {Bd. Agr. [London], Leajlet No, 4£, 
PP- S, Jig. 1), 

Titmice (Pams major and P. caeruleusj {Bd. Agr. [London], Leaflet No, 43, pp, 4^ 
figs. 3)^ 

Common lapwing, plover, oi pewit (Vanellus cristatus (vulgaris) {Bd. 
[Londm], Leaflet No. 44^ pp. S,Jigs. 1). 
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Monthly Weather Review ( U. 8. Dept Agr., Weather Bureau^ 
Monthly Weatlwr Bevieie^ 25 (1897)^ Nos. 7, pp. 285-338^ Jigs, .9, charts 5/ 
^pp. 339-379^ charts 6: 9^pp. 381-424^ charts 8). — Besides the usaal 
sianinaries of meteorological data, No. 7 contains special articles on The 
observation of halo phenomena, by K. Schipps, and The equations of 
hydrodynamics in a form suitable for application to problems connected 
with the movements of the earth’s atmosphere, by J. Cottier (see p. 533) ; 
and notes by the editor on cloud heights at Toronto, rain gushes in 
thunderstorms, importance of sound theories, the observation of halos, 
thermometer exposure, fake storms, the practical utilization of light- 
ning, mountain storms, landslide in Vermont, the origin of the St. Louis 
tornado, frost formations, earthquake-proof buildings, thunderstorms 
in Pranklinville, New York, recent earthquakes, and kites at the 
Chicago Conference, August, 1893. 

No. 8 contains special articles on The Eoentgen rays, by J. Trow- 
bridge; The mechanics of the kite, by IT. M. Decker; and Highs and 
lows, by N. E. Taylor; and notes by the editor on origin of descending 
gusts of wind, the postal telegraph clock and weather bulletin, electric 
waves in the atmosphere, electrical districts, lightning and magnetic 
rocks, the structure of hailstones, the ancient climate of Arizona, 
Mauritius — meteorology and crops, and practical science in Germany. 

No. 9 contains special articles on The highest kite ascensions at Blue 
Hill, by S. l\ Fergusson; Explosive noises at Pranklinville, New York, 
by J. W. Kales; Seismic noises in North Carolina and Georgia, by B. 
C. Hawkins; Meteorological observations made to determine the prob- 
able state of the sky at several stations along the path of the total 
eclipse of the sun. May 28, 1900, by F. H. Bigelow; Forests and rain- 
fall, by IT. A. Hazen ; and Eeport on the operation of the Mount Tamal- 
pais Station for September, 1897, by W. H. Hammon; and notes by 
the editor on old weather records, recent earthquakes, depth of hail 
&11, high level stations in Jamaica, forms of lightning, resultant and 
prevailing winds, frost formation in St. Paul, and the handbooks of the 
deutsche Seewarte. 

Storms, storm tracks, and weather forecasting, F. H. Bigelow 
{U, 8. Dept. Agr.^ Weather Bureau Bui. 20^ pp. 87 j charts 20), — It is 
stated that the purpose of this bulletin is ^^to present the latest 
phases of the science of meteorology as regards practical forecasting 
of weather conditions.” It contains chapters on the construction of 
daily weather maps; weather forecasting by months, including discus- 
sions of the origin and tracks of storms, frost formation, cold waves, 
droughts, and other meteorological phenomena; weather conditions at 
Washington, D. 0., for 26 years (1871-’96); circulation of the atmos- 
phere in the u^iper levels — the international cloud observations ; descrip- 
tion of the solar magnetic period of 26.68 days and its relation to the 
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formation of storms in the Northwest — definitions of the terrestrial 
netic elements — solar magnetism and its connection with the weather; 
and practical and long-range weather forecasting. The charts show 
the tracks of storms during each month of the year and some of tht 
relations existing between solar magnetism and other meteorologioil 
elements. ^ 

The principal features of the bulletin are summarized as follows ; 

“ (1) Tlie general circulation of the atmosphere has a downward component n jig 
the poles where the northward upper stratum returns into the lower southward 
rent; its power consistiDg in slowing down the rapid eastward drift by diverting it 
into descending anticyclonic ^ ortioes ; (2) these are localized upon the continental 
chiefly in winter^ hy reason of the action of the land areas being colder than the 
oceans^ wherefore highs tend to form in western Canada especially daring that 
season; (3) the entrance of the earth into longitudes of the sun having a stronger 
magnetic Add lowers the temperature in this region^ and thus assists the tendency 
to form high aieas at defluite dates In the general subpolar circulation, it being 
more pronounced on the North American continent than elsewhere in the same high 
latitudes hy reason of the presence of the magnetio pole near that place; (4) these 
highs drift southward and eastward within the great eastward upper current, being 
still fed hy the general circulatioui which itself is sustained from the tropical zones 
and coutiinies to discharge downwaid into the highs by means of an anticyclonic 
stationary system of streams; (5) between successive highs is formed a low with 
cyclonic circulation, which, nnder hydrostatic pressure, aided by convectional ver- 
tical components of warmer air, drives the air in stream lines back into the upper 
strata, there to be aimlessly destroyed in the rapid eastward currents; (6) the con- 
vective action ill cyclones derived Irom local temperature and the latent heat of 
condensation of vapor in precipitation is an important incident, assisting gyratory 
vortex action, but after all only a secondary phenomenon; (7) this view admits the 
validity of Ferrel’s analytical solution (also Overbeck’s) of the general circulation 
of the atmosphere, hut concludes that it is not strictly applicable to the local mid- 
latitnde cyclones; that the gimcral cyclone of the poles and the local cyclone with 
anticyclone suriounding it are u<it so parallel in theory as was supposed in the 
formnhe. On the other hand, the lows are not eddies in the upper currents, but 
more properly the highs arc the the eddies; actually they are stutiouary downward 
circulations in deflecting the direction of the upper into the lower strata, and the 
lows are secondary effects derived from these under the impelling forces of gravity 
and hydrostatic pressuie. This explanation gives to the entire machinery of the 
atmosphere, it is believed, a logical and liarmonioiis oxieration, and it certainly 
avoids some of the difliculties that are now felt hy meteorologists.” 

Experiments on the prevention of night frosts, F. H. Kin& 
( Wisennsin Sia. Npt. 1S96^ pp. 2()7--209, fig. 2). — In continuation and 
extension of the experiments of the previous year with torches,^ a plat 
of rape was furrow-irrigated on the night of September 27, when the 
temperature early in the evening had been as low as 40® F. The tem- 
perature of the lake water as it reached the field was 56^ F.; at the 
lower end of the rows it had fallen to 54^ F. 

only did frost form after the water was brought to the areas, hut some 
of the rape leaves became stiff with sti earns of water flowing both sides of the 
row. . . . Close to the water, however, the leaves did not become so rigid as to 
break in the hand, while at a distance from the water they did.” 


^Wisconsin Sta. Hpt. 1895, p. 253 (£. R. R., 8, p. 671). 
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ItotdogolDgtoil raoordi, J)vke of Bedford and S. U. Pickering (Bpt, W&burn 
Mkpi, Fruit Farm, X897fpp, 175^X80), sommarieB of observations on tem- 
peratare^ radiation^ humidity, and rainfhll for 18 months beginning July, 1895, are 
iiported. 

iCetaorology, P. Boname (Bap» An. Sta. Agron. [Mauritius'], 1896, pp, 1-7).-- 
Henthly enmmaries of observations daring 1896 on temperature, pressure, humidity, 
amd precipitation. 

Rainfall of the United States, with annual, seasonal, and other oharts, A. J. 
Bbnry (U. S. Dept, Agr,, Weather Bureau But, D, pp, 58, pis, S, charts ll).—**The 
facts and conclusions presented in this report have been drawn from the longest and 
at the same time the most reliable rainfall registers in the United States; the aver- 
ages have been compiled to the end of 1896.’^ The rainfall of the crop-growing 
asBSon is treated separately and the area under discussion has been divided into 
lainfall districts according to their natural boundaries. 

Amount and composition of rainfall, 1895-^96 {BpUExpU Fields Dodds Reform, 
[Barbados], 1896, p, 1). — The total amount of rainfall and the parts per million of 
ehlorin, total nitrogen, nitrogen as ammonia, and nitrogen as nitrates in rainfall col- 
lected from November, 1894, to March, 1896, are tabulated. 

A new form of evaporlmeter, Duke of Bedford and S. U. Pickering (Bpt, 
Woburn Expt, Fruit Farm, 1897, pp, 168-174, fig, i).— ^^In devising a new form of 
iastrumeut it has been our object to adopt a form in which the surface from which 
evaporation occurs shall be as nearly as possible analogous in position to the leaves 
ei a tice. 

**The moist surface consists of a sheet of tough blotting paper, filter-paper, or 
linen, measuring 100 by 50 mm. (about 4 by 2 in. ), held vertically by means of a 
movable copper frame in a vessel of water fitted with a graduated side tube. The 
sheet of paper or linen ends in a tongue, which dips into the vv ater, and is thus kept 
moist. The graduations are such that they give the number of units of volume 
evaporated per unit area of paper exposed. Thus, a fall of 0.24 shows that 0.24 cc. 
or cubic inches has evaporated from each square centimeter or square inch of the 
paper." 

Tests of the accuracy of this apparatus using different kinds of paper are reported. 

The equations of hydrodynamics, J. Cottier ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Weather Bureau, 
Doe, lS0,pp, 8, figs, S), — A discussion of equations of hydrodynamics applicable to 
problems connected with the movements of the earth’s atmosphere, reprinted from 
from the Monthly Weather Revievo for July, 1897. 

A study of the normal variation in the electric field with the elevation, in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, G. le Cadet {Compt, Rend. Acad, Sd, Paris,, 125 
{1897), No 14, pp, 494-496). 

Recent studies on tempests, cyclones, or tornadoes, H. Faye {Paris : Gauthier- 
Villars, 1897, pp, 142), 

The extreme temperatures of Finland {Rev, 8oi, [Paris], 4. ser., 8 {1897), No, 17, 
p, 585), 

The story of the atmosphere, D. Archibald {New York: D, Appleton Co., 
1897, pp, 194, figs, 48), — This is one of The Library of Useful Stories issued by these 
publishers, which is **a scries of little books dealing with various branches of use- 
ful knowledge and treating each subject in clear concise language as free as possible 
from technical words and phrases, by writers of authority." The present volume 
treats of the main features of the conditions which prevail in the atmosphere*’. The 
subject of weather and the description of instruments are omitted and climate is 
only briefly touched upon, A chapter is devoted to the subject of flight. 
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WAXES— sons. 

Inflnence of subBOiling on soil moisture, F. H. Kino ( WiscoiMin 
8ta, Rpt 1896^ pp. 166’-177^ Jig. 1). — Four experiments are reported. 
In the first, October 22, 1895, a plat of medium clay loam shading 
into sand at a depth of 3 or 4 ft.,’^ 27 ft. wide and 142 ft. long, was 
plowed to a depth of 6 in. and a strip 9 ft. wide through its center was 
subsoiled, by spading to a depth of 18 in. 

Before plowing and on April 8, 1898, the soil remaining undisturbed 
in the interim, samples of the soil were taken to a depth of 4 ft. at G 
equally distant points along 3 lines 9 ft. apart, and the amount of 
moisture the soil contained determined. There was found to be little 
difference (0.34 lb. in columns of soil 1 ft. square and 4 ft. deep) in the 
total amounts of water in the treated and untreated soils, but the sur- 
face foot of the unsubsoiled area contained 1.94 lbs. more water per 
cubic foot than that which had been subsoiled. Examinations of the 
same soils at later dates, April 16 and May 5, showed ‘‘that the differ- 
ences existing in the amount and distribution of water in the subsoiled 
and not subsoiled plats became less each time the samples were 
taken, so much so indeed, that on May 5 there was in reality very little 
difference between them.’’ 

In the second expei iment the attemi)t was made to determine the 
eflect of subsoiling upon the water content of soil from which evapora- 
tion was prevented. 

soil was roitiplt*tely removed from an area 0 by (> ft. to a depth of 8 in. and 
the subsoil spaded to a depth of Hi in. mon*, and after this had been done the sur- 
laee soil was returned to its place. There was no attempt to firm tho soil except to 
smooth tho surface by the weiglit of a man standing on a 12-inch plank after the soil 
was all in place. 

** Samples of soil were now taken to a depth of 5 ft. in 1-foot sections and each 
sample was a composite of 5. Samples were also taken from a similar closely adja- 
cent area which had not boon subsoiled. 

“The holes whore the samples had been taken were then closed at tbo top with 
wooden plufjfs and then water was slowly applied to tho 2 surfaces until 254.41 lbs. 
or 1.06 in. had hei*n added. 

“To prevent all evaporation from the surfaees they were each covered with a zinc- 
lined wooden tray turned down over them and the soil banked up around tho edges. 
This work was completed on .Tune 11, and on Juno 15 the trays wer(‘ removed and 
samples of soil again taken to a depth of 5 ft.^' 

The results show that the subsoiled plat not only retained all of the 
254 lbs. of water added, but acquired 14 lbs. additional through upward 
and lateral capillarity during 4 days. The plat not subsoiled, on the 
other hand, lost 126 lbs. of water in the same time, or nearly half of 
that applied. 

The third experiment was a repetition of the second, except that no 
water was applied. The results show little change in the water con- 
tent of the subsoiled plat. In the plat not subsoiled moisture accumu- 
lated in the uptier 3 ft., while the fourth and fifth feet became drier. 
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‘*lf WB express the ohanges in the water content in pounds wMch the peroentagea 
indicaie then the upper 3 ft of the not subsoiled area gained during the 6 days 
129.3S lbs., while the lower 2 ft. lost 58.62 lbs. ... On the other hand, the subsoiled 
area In its upper 3 ft. lost 11.14 lbs., while the lower 2 ft, gained 39.38 lbs., making 
iSie absolute gain to the area only 28.24 lbs.” 

In the fourth experiment 2 plats which had been subsoiled in the lat- 
ter part of June ‘‘were allowed to stand until September 9 unprotected 
and undisturbed in any way, except that weeds were kept from growing 
upon them by shaving them off with a hoe. Samples of soil were taken 
[to the depth of 5 ft.J at 4 places on each of the subsoiled areas and at 
5 places on the intervening not subsoiled area, . , . 

“On the subsoiled ground there was found more water in the second, 
third, and fourth feet than was found in the soil not so treated, but the 
surface foot was markedly drier.’’ 

A general explanation of the effects of subsoiling on soil moisture is 
given. 

An electrical method of determining the moisture content, 
temperature, and soluble salt content of soils, M. Whitney, F. 
D, Gardner, L. J. Briogs, and T. H. Means ( U. S. Dept Agr., Divi^ 
sion of Soils Buis, 6', pp. 26^ figs, 6; 7, pp, 15^ fig, 1 ; 8, pp, 30^ figs, 6 ), — 
The method proposed for determining moisture is based upon the fact 
that the electrical conductivity of a soil depends principally upon three 
factors. 

[These factors] which as a rule are coustHntly changing, arc the temperature 
the water, and the soluble salt; in other words, the amount and concentration of 
the salt solution and the temperature. Therefore, to determine the temperature of 
the soil, tlic water content, or the amount of salt dissoh ed in tht^ water, it is neces- 
sary to know two of these three values at the time of observation in order to establish 
the other. 

‘‘Advantage was taken of the influence of temperature on the resistance of solu- 
tions to construct a temperature cell, which is (‘ssentially a salt solution imdosf^d in 
a hermetically sealed glass tube, in which neither the salt nor the water can change. 
The solution used has the same temperature coefficient as the soil, so that the vari- 
ation in the electrical resistance of this cell when buried in the soil, will give the 
tempeiaturt^ of the soil; or, if it is used as one arm of the Wheatstone bridge in 
place of one* of the standard comparison coils, it will eliminate the tempf^rature 
effect altogether in measuring the electrical resistance of the soil. The same cell, 
therefore, will thus answer a double purpose. 

^ “For the m<*a8urement of the electrical resistance of the soil the Wheatstone 
bridge method is used with the alternating current and a telephone to indicate when 
a balance has been obtained.” 

The apparatus devised for this purpose is described in detail and 
the results of observations with the instrument in the field are reported. 

Tlie determination of temperature and soluble salt content of soils 
by modifications of the same method is also explained. 

“It was desired to perfect a method which would indicate the variations in the 
soluble salt content in the undisturbed soil of the held, but this has not yet been 
accomplished, altbongh there is reason to believe it can eventually be done. A very 
simple and delicate method has, however, been devised for determining the soluble 
salt content of soils in samples taken from the field. The method consists essentially 
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of mixing a known quantity of toil with known pro|K>rtion of pare wpitinwid 
determining the spooific reeistanoe. Then an equal weight of the eame soil iMiineA 
with a quantity of a dilute salt Bolntion equal in volume to the pure water nMeh 
bad been mixed with the first quantity of soil. The specifto reaistanoe is iHgaln 
determined. This will be lower than before. The amount of salt added 1m tbt 
soil in solution is accurately known, as well as the effect it had on the resisiMMet 
From this data the quantity of salt originally present in the soil can readlf' he 
calculated iu terms of the salt solution used.’’ % 

Tables are given for converting electrical resistances into condiictivHgr, 
for calibrating temperature cells, and for reducing the electrical Tematr 
atice to a uniform temperature of 60^ F. 

On the denitrification processes, T. Pfeiffer {Chem. Ztg,^ it 
{lH97)j No. 81 j p. 841). — The author studied various forms of denitrify- 
ing organisms isolated from horse manure and soil. A new form of 
apparatus was used for studying the gas evolution of these organisms 
in difterent nutrient solutions (Giltay’s and nitrate- bouillon). The 
activity of all forms ceased in an atmosphere of carbon dioxid. 1 a 
one culture of Bacillus dmitrificans^ admitting pure oxygen or air did* 
not effect denitrification. This is in direct contradiction to the obser- 
vations of Ehrenberg and Stutzer. 

The infiuenee of caustic lime and marl on the denitrification process 
was studied both in culture media and in experiments with oats in pots 
containing 27 kg. of soil mixed with 500 gm. of fresh horse manure. 
The results were favorable to the use of these substances. 

The author concludes from his studies that the danger of loss by 
denitrification is not so great as it was formerly supposed to be. 

Analyses of Wisconsin soils, F. W. Woll {Wisconsin 8ta. Rpt 
1896. pp. 303-305 ). — Analyses of 14 samples of soils collected in the 
course of an agricultural survey of northern Wisconsin are reported. 
The averages of all available analyses of soils of the same type in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Minnesota are given in the following table: 

Jverage analifnes of different types of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin soils. 


Prairie aoilfl 

Clayey aoila 

LuMiiiy soils 

Dark sandy soils (potato soils) 

handy soils 

Peaty soils 


No. of 
analyses. 

Lime. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

Kitro^eii. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

17 

0.03 

0.24 

0.30 

0.13 

7 

1.46 

.19 

.67 


8 

.70 

.21 

.48 

.M 

10 

.49 

.15 

.52 

•18 

15 

.87 

.00 

.57 

.m 

8 

3.45 

.46 

.22 

t7l 


The treatment of swamp or humus soils, F. H. Kingi ( Wisconsin 
8ta. Bpt. 1896j pp. 178-188, figs. 3). — ^There are large areas of swamp 
lands in Wisconsin, some of which are being drained. It has been 
observed in reclaiming these lands that certain spots, even on laud 
which is apparently in good condition, remain unproductive. The soil 
of these spots is generally of a close, compact character. Analyses 
showed that tlieaiiioniitof moisture present in them was not excessive. 
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EiqMrimeuts were made on reclaimed marsh land of this character at 
the station with a view to discovering the canse of its unproductiveness. 
It was believed that the application of lime would improve its texture, 
but a heavy dressing of this substance, although increasing somewhat 
the water content of the surface foot of soil, at the expense of the lower 
layers, and the yield of corn, was not of marked benefit. Barnyard 
manure at the rate of 34 loads per acre increased the yield nearly 2 tons 
of dry matter per acre. It is suggested that the beneficial efibct of the 
manure was due to the available nitrogen which it supplied. 

Moisture determinations in unfertilized plats and in those fertilized 
with barnyard manure, basic slag, marl, kainit, potassium sulphate and 
ohlorid, bone meal, and superphosphate, show that — 

** The average percentage of moisture in the surface foot of ground to which fertili- 
zers had been applied was 1.35 per cent less than the surface foot where the fertilizers 
were not applied and that the second foot is jnst a trifle drier also. This is in the 
same direction as that found for the lime experiment. Buthere again as in that case 
it must be observed the yield of dry matter is greater on the fertilized ground than 
it is on the ground not so treated, and in the author's judgment this drying out 
must be attributed to the larger plant growth stimulated by better feeding rather 
than to the physical effect of the fertilizers. ... ^ 

While there was practically no difference in the yield of dry matter from the 
plats treated with phosphoric acid fertilizers and their check plats there is a larger 
difference in the soil moisture of the surface foot than is shown on the potash plats 
where the yield of dry matter is 1,031 lbs. per acre greater. While this difference 
tends to establish a physical effect of the fertilizers used the author does not feel 
that the observations are sufficiently numerous to prove that the ciise is not merely 
one of the coincidences which so often occur. 

The data further suggest that while marl and the phosphoric acid fertilizers have 
not materially increased the yield, the potash fertilizers have, and hence that our 
black marsh soils may need potash ns well ns nitric nitrogen. 

*‘The barnyard mUnure produced a much larger increase of >ield than did any of 
the other fertilizers, which may be due to the fact that it could give both the potash 
and the nitric nitrogen.^’ 

On the determination of the organic matter in water by means of potassium 
permanganate, F. Marboutin and M, Franck (BuL Soc, Chim. PariSj S, «cr., 17 (1897)^ 
jVb. 18-19, pp, 888-890), — A comparison of the Albert-Levy and the Forcbamnier- 
I^ankland method on 11 samples of river water from the region of Paris. The 
results by the former method were about twice as high as those yielded by the latter. 

Physico-geographical regions of European Russia, G. I. Tanfilyev (Frudi 
Imper, Volnavo Econ. Obsh., 1896, I, pp, 1-81). — The different regions are classified 
according to soils and plants and discussed in some detail. Russia is thus divided 
into 4 grand divisions : (1) Northern Russia or the region of the fir; (2) Southern 
Russia or the region of the steppes; (3) Aralo-Caspian region of alkali soils, and (4) 
southern const of the Crimea. Particular attention is given to the black soils, the 
steppes; and the alkali soils.— p. fireman. 

On the Boila of the Vistula region, N. M. Sibirzev ( IVudi Imper, Volnavo Boon. 
Obsh., 1896, 1, pp, 54-68), 

On the ohemozem (black soil) of the'Vladimir government, G. I. Tanfilyev 
(Trudi Imper. Volnavo Econ, Obsh., 1896, 1, pp, 47-58). 

InveatigatioaB on the eSeot on the phyaioal properties of moor soils of mix* 
ing and covering with sand, E. Wollny {Forsoh. Agr. Pkys. [iToWny], 80 {1897), 
No. Upp. 187-818), 
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On the eelf-ptirlfloation of aoilii G. Riegler (Arch, Myg,, 50 {XS97),p, 80; a$9, in 
Chem. Zig.y 81 (1897)^ No. 85, liepert,, p. 885). 

The importance of ohemioal aoil analyaia in the selection of farms and the 
Kamenm soils, F. Wohltmanx et al (ZtBckr. Trap. Landw,, 1 {1897), No. 5, pp. 51^ 
55, fig, 1). — Tliis article refers to methods and results reported elsewhere,* and dis- 
cusses the value of chemical analysis in selec ting soils for agricultural purposes, 
c^specially as illustrated in the case of the Kamerun and other East African soils 
examined by the authors. 

The results of chemical examination of German East African soils, F. 

WoHLTMANN ET AL {ZUcliv. Ttop. Landw., 1 {1897), No. 6, pp. 1?9-1S3, tab. i).-— The 
results of examination of a large number of soils of this region which have been 
published elsewhere* are here summarized and discussed. The analyses show that 
the soils of the Kamerun Mountains are almost uniformly rich in fertilizing con- 
stituents, although analyses of soils from other regions in East Africa show that the 
soils are generally pooi in plant food. It is evident that great cure must be exer- 
cised in the selection of soils for agricultural purposes in this region. 

The object and advantages of deep culture, TANCRf: {Landw. Wvhnbl. Schleawig^ 
Holstein, 47 {1897), No. 4.i,pp. 619^621). 


FERTILIZERS. 

Commercial fertilizers (GonnecHcvt State Sfa. Bpt. 1896^ pp. 
81--177 ). — A statement of the amount of fertilizers used in Connecticut 
in 1896; an abstract of the State laws relating to fertilizers; a list of 
manufacturers complying with the fertilizer law; notes on the sampling 
and collecting of fertilizers; explanations concerning the analysis and 
valuation of fertilizers; a review of the fertilizer market for the year 
ending November 1, 1896, by E. H. Jenkins; notes on the use of tables 
of analyses of fertilizers and fertilizer chemicals, by E. 11. Jenkins;^ 
and tabulated analyses and valuations of 492 samjdes of fertilizing 
materials classified as follows: (1) raw materials containing nitrogen 
as the principal ingredient — nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, horn and hoof, cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, castor pom- 
ace, mustard-seed cake, and preparations of leather; (2) raw materials 
containing phosphoric acid as the principal ingredient — odorless phos- 
phate, dissolved boneblack, and dissolved rock pho8j)hate; (3) raw 
materials containing potash as the princii)al ingredient — high grade 
sulphate of’ potash, double sulphate of potash and magnesium, phos- 
l)hate of potash, muriate of potash, and “potash salts (4) raw materials 
containing nitrogen and phosjdioric acid — bone manures, tankage, and 
fish; (5) mixed fertilizers— bone and potash, nitrogenous superphos- 
phates, special manures, and home mixtures; (6) miscellaneous fertiliz- 
ers and manures— cottou-hull ashes, wood ashes, limekiln ashes, tobacco 
stems and dust, muck, peas, and beans. 

The results of inspection show the percentage of nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda (12 samples) ranged from 15,53 to 16.21; the price per pound of 

* Jour. Landw., 44 (18%), p. 211 (E. 8. R., 8, p. 573). 

-‘See also Conueeticut State Sta. Bui. 122 (E. S. R., 8, p. 122). 
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nitrogen varied from 12,7 to 15 cts.; the cost per pound of nitrogen in 
the 2 samxiles of sulphate of ammonia analyzed was 15.5 and 16.8 ots. 
The nitrogen in decorticated cotton-seed meal (43 samples) ranged from 
8.17 to 6.28 per cent, the average being 7.03 per cent. The retail cash 
cost per pound of nitrogen varied from 11.2 to 15.5 cts., with an average 
of 12.7 ots. The nitrogen of a samide of uuhulled dark meal cost about 
3.5 cts. i)er pound more than that of good quality yellow meal. Cotton- 
seed meal of good quality is therefore one of the cheapest sources of 
available nitrogen, but “it is a waste of money to buy low grade rather- 
than high grade meal for use as a fertilizer at present prices.” In 8 
saniides of linseed meal examined, the average cost of nitrogen i>er pound 
was 13 cts. ; in 4 samples of castor pomace it ranged from 15.6 to 20.6 
cts.; the latter is therefore a very expensive form of nitrogen at present 
Ibices. The price of available ithosphoric acid in 5 samples of dissolved 
boneblack and 6 samples of dissolved rock x)hosphate examined varied 
from 5.9 to 7.6 cts. jier pound. “In mixed car lots it has been bought 
for a little over 3 cts. per imund.” 

The letail cash price of potash as high-grade sulphate (6 samph^s) rauged from 4.9 
to 5.2 cts. per pound; as douhlo sulphate (7 samples) from 4.9 to 6.3 cts. per pound; 
us muiiate (8 samples) from 3.9 to 4.4 cts. per pound. 

Of the 88 analyses of nitrogenous superphosphates [reported], 27 are below the 
maker’s iniijimum guai'antee in respect of one ingredient and 5 in respect of two 
ingredients. Thus 36 per cent, or more than one-third of these fertilizers, do not 
fnliill the manufacturer’s guarantees. . . . The average cost of the nitrogenous 
8upeiphosi»hates is $31.56 per ton. The average valuation is $21.18, and the per- 
centage difl ei ence 49. . . . 

^^Of the 83 brands of special manures here reported 22 are below the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee in respect of one ingredient and 5 in respect of two ingredients, 
so that nearly one-thiid of the whole number do not fulfill the manufacturer’s 
claims, . . . The average cost of the 83 special manures was $36.19 per ton. The 
average A^alu.ition was $25.64. The difference, $10.55, is equivalent to a 'percentage 
difiercncc ’ of 41.1. . . . 

“The aveiagecost of 8 samples of home mixtures was $27.66, or, adding $2 per ton 
for mixing, $29.66. The average valuation of the same was $26.05, and the percent- 
age difference between cost and valuation 13.9.” 

In 22 samples of wood ashes examined during the year the potash 
soluble in water varied from»3 to 0.7 per cent; the phosphoric acid from 

I to 2.6 per cent. In 21 samples, the lime ranged from 24.6 to 40.8 i)er 
cent. The average coiniiosition and cost of the wood ashes examined 
in 1890 were approximately as follows : Potash soluble in water, 5.5 per 
cent; phosphoric acid, 1.5 per cent; lime, 32.5 per cent; sand and soil, 

II per cent; charcoal, 2.5 per cent; cost, $10.36. In 31 analyses of 
cotton-hull ashes, the potash soluble in water varied from 15.4 to 30.64 
per cent, and the phosphoric acid from 5.96 to 11.68 per cent. The 
averages of these 2 ingredients were 23.1 and 9.7 per cent, respectively. 

Potash and its function in agriculture, H. W. Wiley ( U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearhook 1896^ pp. 107-136). — A popular discussion of the origin, 
distribution, loss, and solubility of potash in soils; the draft of differ- 
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ent crops on soil potash; the source, form, and cousamption of potash 
fertilizers; and the application and effects of potash salts. 

It is stated, among other things, that about 25 per cent of the potash 
of the original rocks from which soils are derived is lost by lixiviation, 
that which remains being quite equally distributed in the soil and sub- 
soil. A fertile virgin soil contains about 2 per cent of total potash, 
or about 70,000 lbs. per acre taken to the depth of one foot;” but eved 
in such soils a part of the potash is held with such tenacity as to 
render it practically unavailable to plants. 

The amounts of potash removed by different . crops vary greatly, 
beets probably standing first, followed in order by hay, cereals, pnd 
cotton. Tobacco contains a higher percentage of potash than any 
other common crop; then follow forage beets, potatoes, sugar beets, 
clover hay, beans, and cereals in the order named. 

It is stated that <<a soil which yields about 0.01 per cent of potash 
to a I per cent citric-acid solution and contains about 0.30 per cent 
soluble in hydrocliloric acid does not usually need a potash ferti- 
lizer. . . . Eecovered marsh or swamp lands and lands containing large 
quantities of sand need, almost universally, potash fertilizer. The per- 
centage of potash in soils usually rises with their content of clay. . . . 

^‘Lime is an important adjunct to potash fertilization, and, as a rule, 
should be added to a soil in large quantities wherever potash is 
applied.” 

Many of the potash salts are very hygroscopic, and when applied to 
heavy, <!ompact soils may cause puddling, which renders the soil imper- 
vious to water and impenetrable by the roots of plants. On the other 
hand, on soils which are not easily puddled potash salts may be bene- 
ficial in dry periods by reason of this power of attracting and holditig 
moisture. The same property may make crude ;)otash sajts of use in 
protecting the crop from frosts by checking evaporation. 

Large applications of potash may retard the j)roce88 of nitrification. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that the liberal application of crude 
potash salts, especially kainit, acts to a certain extent as an insecticide 
or a preventive of disease. 

Experiments on the availability of fertilizer nitrogen, S. W. 

Johnson, K. H. Jenkins, and W. E. Britton {Connecticut State Sta. 
Bpt. 1896, pp. 178-201 ). — This is a continuation of the work of previous 
years (E. S. E., 8, p. 387), the same apparatus and methods being used 
as in earlier experiments. The pots as leit at the end of the experi- 
ments in 1895 were used, the undecumposed roots of the previous crop 
being pulverized, and the following basal fertilizer added: 25 gm. 
sodium chlorid, 1 gm. magnesium carbonate, 8 gm. calcium carbonate, 
5 gm. potassium phosphate, and 1 gm. potassium sulphate. The crop 
grown was corn. The nitrogenous materials used were in each case a 
part of the same stock from which last year’s tests were made.” 
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!nie details of fEHiflisers applied and the weight and nitrogen con- 
tent of the crop prodnoed daring 1894^ 1895, and 1896 are given in full 
in a table. The principal results are summarized as follows: 


AwiHabilii^ of diferent formo of nitrogen, taking that of nitrate of soda as 100. 


• 

Experiments 
of 1884. 

Average of 
experiments 
of 1894 and 
1895. 

Average of 
experiments 
of 1804,1805, 
and 1806. 

Kltrate of toda 

100 

100 

too 

OsBtor pomace, A 

00 

83 

77 

Cotton-seed meal 

87 

79 

74 

Castor pomace, B 

78 

78 

70 

Linseed meal 

74 

72 

70 

Dried blood 

79 

72 

68 

Dried fish 

SO 

69 

60 

Dissolved leather 

76 

70 

65 

Horn and hoof 

77 

67 

67 

Tankage 

78 

64 

61 

SteamM leather 

8 

10 

13 

Roasted leather 

0 

10 

9 

Raw leather 

2 

2 

2 


''The availability of the nitrogen of roasted, steamed, and raw leather, while not 
alike in the .S years, is so much lower than that of any other materials tested as 
to demonstrate that the nitrogen in them is comparatively inert and of little effect 
unless applied in large quantities. 

"The experiments also demonstrate that leather may be dissolved in oil of vitriol 
BO as to make its nitrogen nearly as available to the maize and oat crops as that of 
tankage. Samples of roasted leather, steamed leather, and dissolved leather were 
prepared each year f^om a common stock of raw leather, and slight differences in 
their preparation might explain the differences of availability observed in different 
years. 

"Of the 9 materials tested, other than leather, tankage certainly has the lowest 
nitrogen availability, ranking seventh, ninth, and ninth in the 3 years’ tests. 

"Regarding the nitrogen availability of the other organic matters, the experiments 
are not altogether conclusive.” 

As in previous years, the amount of water supplied to different series 
of pots was varied. The largest assimilation of nitrogen took place in 
the pots whose wiiter supply was maintained between 40 and 80 per 
cent of the water-holding capacity of the soil. 

In cooperation with the reporter on nitrogen for the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, a comparison was made of nitrogen 
availability determined by vegetation experiments and by treatment 
with chemical reagents (pepsin and potassium permanganate). The 
materials tested were blood, tankage, horn and hoof, raw leather, and 
a commercial fertilizer. The crop used in the vegetation experiments 
was corn. The highest percentage of availability of nitrogen (47) as 
determined by corn cultures was found in dried blood. The percenlb- 
age of digestibility of the nitrogen of the same substance in pepsin 
solution was 93. 

"If now we call its i)ercentage digestibility 47, to agree with the percentage 
availability, and re<luce the other figures for pepsin digestibility in the same ratio, 
we have a set of numbers which show how the relative solubility and digestibility 
compare with relative availability, as fixed by maize cultures.” 
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Beiaiive availaHUty and eolahility of different nitrogenoue fertiUzere, 


s 

Availability 
by maize 
cmtiires. 

mgestibility 
in pepsin- 
hydrochloric 
acid. 

niood 

• 47 

47 

Tankage - 

45 

39 

Horn and hoof. 

43 

28 

XiOatber - 

3 

8 

Source of nitrogen unknown (fertilizer) 

30 

27 



Solubility in potM- 
Aium permiiuga* 
nato solution. 

Acid. I Alkaline. 


47 

43 

52 

25 

33 


theE>e caaes the treatment with an acid Rolutioii of potassium permanganate 
has given the closest approximation to the results of maize eulturt*8.^’ 

r 

A series ot* pot cultures with oats aud corn to determine the availa- 
bility of nitrogen in bone of ditferent degrees of fineness are also 
reported. The pots used were of stout galvanized iron 9.75 in. in 
diameter aud 20 in. long, open at both ends. These were sunk in the 
soil to within 2 in. of their upper edges. The pots were filled with soil 
from the station grounds which had not been cultivated for 14 years or 
manured for 9 years. The soil of each pot received 0,5 gm. acid phos- 
phate (14.28 per cent of available jihosphoric acid), 10 gm. preidpitated 
cahdum carbonate, and 5 gm, of a mixture of sulphate of potash, 
double sulphate of ])otash and magnesium, aud muriate of potash con- 
taining 47,38 ])er cent potash, A iireliminary crop of oats was grown 
in the different pots in order to test the uniformity of the soil and to 
determine the amount of available nitrogen present. 

In the succeeding exiieriraent with corn 5 grades of bone were tested: 
(1) Bone which passed bolting cloth with holes , in. in diameter and 
contained 3.38 per cent of nitrogen; (2) that which passed circular 
holes between and diameter and contained 3.90 per cent 

nitrogen; (3) that which passed circular lioles between 2 V and 5 ^ in. in 
diameter and contained 4.07 per cent of nitrogen; (4) that which passed 
circular holes between -i\. and in. in diameter and contained 4.05 per 
cent nitrogen; (5) that which passed circular holes between and 
in. in diameter and contained 4,08 per cent nitrogen. 

Comparative tests were also made of nitrate of soda and cotton-seed 
meal as sources of nitrogen. The results may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


Availahility of honv nitrogen. 


Grade 1, passed fine bolting cloth . 

Grade 2, smaller than in 

Grade 3, ^ to aV 

Grade 4, gV to in 

Grade 5, to 4 in 



Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


22.7 

0.0 

9.7 


7.5 

.2 

3.0 


9.2 

.0 

4.2 


6.4 

.0 

1.9 


7.6 

.0 

2.7 


These experiments of a single year have shown that, under the conditions speci- 
fied, fine bone flour prepared from the hardest bones (selected raw knuckle bones 
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free from iJl tendon, cartilage, etc.) was abont one-third as efficient as a sonroe of 
nitrogen to the maize crop as cotton-seed meal, and that the coarser grades of bone * 
supplied but very little nitrogen to the growing crop/’ 

On the denltrifioation prooeaaea, A. Ehrknbbrg (Chem, Zig,, SI (1897), N 0 . 88 , 
p, Attention is called to the fact that the author’s results referred to above.by 
Pfeiffer (see p. 536) were obtained in studies of putrefaction where a yariety of 
organisms were present, which may account for the different behavior in the pres- 
ence of oxygen and air. 

Fertilizing value of *'lake mud,'* F.W. Woll (WUoonain Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp* 307, 
308), — One sample was examined with the following result: Ash 26.88, nitrogen 3.56, 
phosphoric acid 0.28, and potash 0.15 per cent. The fertilizing value of such mud 
is briefly discussed. 

Marls of Wisconsin (Wisconsin Sta, Bpt, 1896,pp.S98-~30S). — A reprint of Bulle- 
tin 51 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 208). 

The excessive use of manure, G. Patubxl (Ann. Jgron., 23 (1897), No. 8, pp. 
S69-S76). — The article reports and briefly discusses the results of examinations of 
spots of a soil on w^;ich heaps of manure were allowed to lie during a wot period 
before seeding and which were thus rendered unproductive for beets. The soil was 
found to be impregnated with ammonium carbonate. This, howevei, soon nitrified 
and the poisonous properties of the soil were thus removed. The danger of loss by 
leaching of manure and of nitrates in the soil is explained. 

The maintenance of aoil fertility: Commercial fertilizers, F. W. Woll ( IFts- 
consin Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 260-294, 321, 322, chart 1). — This is a reprint of matter already 
published in Bulletins 47 and 49 of the station (£. S. R., 8, pp. 115, 212). A colored 
chart shows the tertilizing ( onstituents in the more important feeding stuffs. 

An examination of samples of Thomas phosphate, M. Mabrcker (Landw. rers. 
Staf.,49 (1897), No.3,pp.231’-2S8). — The author reports results obtained by eight of 
the German experiment stations on samples of Thomas phosphate, by the Wagner 
molybdate method, the Bottchei citrate method, and the potassium citrate method 
of Mach-l'asson. The Wagner and Bottcher methods gave uniformly concordant 
results, while the Mach-Passou method gave low results in every case, the difference 
varying from 0.10 per cent to 0.75 per cent. A discontinuance of the further use of 
the last was recommended. — J. p street. 

Needed reforms in fertilizer Inspeotion ( U, S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry 
Circ.3,p.3). — This is a report of a conference at New York City, May 18, 1897, 
between the committee appointed at the preliminary meeting of Official Inspectors 
of Fertilizers at New Haven, Connecticut, March 9, 1897, and a committee of the 
Association of Manufacturers and Dealers in Fertilizers in the United States. The 
object of this conference was to discuss uniform methods of fertilizer control and to 
take steps to secure such methods. 

The Wiaoonsin fertilizer law ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 321, 322). — Text of 
the State fertilizer law of 1895. 


FIELD CHOPS. 

Soma resnlts of the experiments with tobacco fertilisers for 
the five years 1892-’96, E. H. Jenkins {Connecticut State Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 310-333 ). — This is a report on some of the results obtained 
from experiments begun in 1892 and of which the crop of 1896 com- 
pleted the series. Samples of the last crop were cased down for fermen- 
tation at the time of making this report, hence the final discussion of 
the quality of the tobacco from the different plats is reserved until later. 
p?he author here compares the average yields of the various plats for 
11931— No. 6 4 
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the entire period and discusses those qualities of the crop determined 
in the unfermented leaves,) fieports on every crop have been given in 
former publications (see p. 649). 

On 6 plats the effect of the quantity of nitrogen was determined. The 
plats were annually treated with 340 lbs. of potash and from 140 to 190 
lbs. of phosphoric acid per acre, chiefly in the form of cotton-hull 
ashes, in addition to the different amounts of nitrogenjgiven in tfa^ 
following table, which contains the statistics of the crops for the entire 
period : 


Mffecfs of diffei^ent amounU of nitrogen-*- Yearly arerages. 


Plat 

Source of nitrogen 

Nitro- 

gen 

per 

acre. 

Yield of leaf tobacco per acre. 

N umber of 
pole-cured 
leaves to 
l>ouud. 

Number of 
seconds 
bolds fire. 

Total. 

Long 

wrap 

perH. 

Short 

wrap 

liers. 

Percent 
age of 
wrap 
pern. 

Long 

wrap- 

pi'rs. 

Short 

wrap- 

perH. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 



Lbt 

Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 






A 

Cotton -Beed meal 

105 

1,615 

740 

245 

61 

66 

89 

11 

15 

E 

1 Castor pomace 

105 

1, 7C0 

803 

203 

60 

59 

84 

10 

15 

0 

Colton iummI meal 

175 

1, 673 

705 

276 

64 

61 

85 

12 

14 

Ct 

Castoi pomace 

175 

1 700 

760 

267 

61 

02 

81 

10 

13 

1) 

Cotton seed meal 

210 

1,830 

957 

208 

67 

60 

85 

10 

15 

H 

Castoi pomace 

210 

1,863 

996 

271 

68 

60 

84 

10 

12 


The application of 210 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, either in the form of 
castor pomace or cotton-seed meal, gave a larger crop each year and 
a greater percentage of wrapper leaf, which is the most valuable part 
of the crop, than the application of 105 or 175 lbs. of nitrogen. 

‘*The plat having 210 lbs. of nitrogen in the form of cotton seed meal produced 
224 lbs. more crop than the one having 105 lbs. of nitrogen. At V2\ cts. per pound 
this gain amounts to $28.06 per acic. The increased amount of fertilizer, 1,500 lbs., 
at $25 per ton, costs $18.75; so that it has paid to use the larger quantity of fer- 
tilizer, provided the quality of the leaf was not damaged by it. . . .^The tobacco 
from plats having the largest quantity of nitrogen (cotton-seed meal or castor 
pomace) has in the average of four years’ crop been of better quality than that 
froln plats with smaller amounts of nitrogen.'’ 

In connection with these experiments a comparison of cotton-seed 
meal and castor pomace as a tobacco fertilizer was made. The castor 
ponndee produced on an average for the 5 years 111 lbs. of tobacco more 
per acre than cotton seed meal. The author figures this increase to be 
worth $13.87, and states that as 210 lbs. of fertilizer- nitrogen in the 
form of castor pomac^e costs $8.40 more than in the form of cotton-seed 
meal, the net annual profit is not more than $3.47 per acre, provided 
the quality of the crop is the same. From the relative rank of the 
various crops he concludes that the average quality of the tobacco 
raised with cotton seed meal has been somewhat better than that of 
tobacco raised with castor pomace. 



FISTJ) CROPS. 


An e 3 cperiment was conducted to observe the effect of nitrate of soda 
applied during the growing season. The same gnautities of cotton- 
hull ashes and of nitrogen were applied for 5 years. Plat H received 
all its nitrogen (210 lbs. per acre) in the form of castor pomace, while 
plats I and J received only 105 lbs. in the same form and the rest in 
the form of nitrate of soda— plat J in one application and plat I in 2 
Applications. The results are given in the following table : 

Effect of nitrate of eoda added daring the growing season. 


Plat. 


Source ol uitrogeu. 


H Castor pomace 

I Castor pomace and ui 

trate oi soda 

J ....do 


Nitro- 

Yieltl of loaf lobacco jmr aero. 

Number of ! 
wlc-cured j 
leaves to 
pound. 

Number of 
seconds 
holds Are. 

gen 

per 

acre. 









1 

Long 

Short 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pom. 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 


wrap 

wrap- 

wrap 

wrap- 

wrap- 

wrap- 


Total 1 

pers. 

pors. 

pore. 

pera. 

pers. 

pers. 

Lhs. 

Lbn. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 






210 

1,863 

096 

271 

68 

60 

84 

10 

12 

210 

1,800 I 

973 

273 

67 

63 

83 

0 

15 

210 

1,932 1 

1 1,040 

293 

69 

65 

80 

10 

j 

16 


The average yield of tobacco, as well as the yield of wrapper leaves, was decidedly 
larger on plat J, which received part of its nitrogen in a single application of nitrate 
of soda after the crop was n(‘arly half grown, than on either of the other plats; the 
individual leaves were no heavier, nor was there any perceptible difference in fire- 
holding capacity. The (piality of the wrapper leaf must determine whether the 
practice is a profitable one. The indications are that the quality of the crops, 
where nitrate of soda was applied after the plants were partly grown, was inferior 
to that of plat H, to which no nitrate was added.^' 

The comparison of linseed meal with cotton-seed meal and castor 
pomace was carried on for only 4 years. The following table shows the 
results: 


Comparison of hnsced meal with cottonseed meal and castor pomace. 


Plat. 

Source of nitrogen. 

Nitro 

gen 

per 

acre. 

1 

Average annual yield of leaf 
tobacco per acre. 

Number of 
pole cured 
leaves to 
pound. 

Number of 
seconds 
holds Are. 

Total. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap 

l>erB. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrop- 

pero. 


Linseed meal 

Lbs. 

m 

Lbs. 

1,601 

Lbs 

664 

Lbs 1 
222 j 

59 

61 1 

85 

12 

15 

A 

Cotton-seed meal . . . 

105 

1,585 I 

732 

216 

60 

63 

85 

14 

15 

E 

Castor pomace 

105 

1,740 1 

820 

223 

60 

57 

81 

10 

15 


Two plats were dressed annually for 4 years with equal quantities of 
bone and doable sulphate of potash and magnesia. In addition each 
plat received annually 105 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, one in the form of 
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dry groand fish, the other ia the form of cotton-seed meal. The results 
are tabulated below : 

ComparUon of fish toith ooiion^seed meal as a tobacco fertilizer. 


Plat. 

Source of nitrogen. 

1 Nitro- 
gen 
per 
acre. 

Average annual yield of leal 
tobaooo per acre. 

Number of 
IMle-oured 
leaves to j 
pound. 

Number of 
seconds 
holds fire. 

Total. 

Long 

wrap- 

pera. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

I>erB. 

z 

Dry flah 

Lhs. 

105 

Lbs. 

1,496 

1,740 

Lbs. 

611 

Lbs. 

228 

56 

62 

82 

7.6 ’ 

11.1 

K 

Golton-eoed meal . . . 

105 

1 

870 

217 

63 

58 

87 

7.6 

9.7 


An experiment with stable manure and tobacco stems was begun on 
2 plats in 1803 and continued daring 4 seasons. These plats were 
uncultivated in 1892. One plat was dressed annually for 4 years at the 
rate of 10 to 12 cords of barnyard manure per acre. The barnyard 
manure is calculated to have supplied about 111 lbs. of nitrogen, 71 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 149 lbs. of xwtash; the superphosphate 
about 15 lbs. of nitrogen, 72 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 23 lbs. of pot- 
ash. The other plat received annually 6,000 lbs. of tobacco stems, 
containing 111 lbs. of nitrogen, 3C lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 486 lbs. 
of potash. In 1893 and 1894 each plat received 500 lbs. of Swift Sure 
superphosphate in addition to the above applications. The following 
table gives the results: 

' Barnyard manure compared with cottonseed meal and tobacco stems, ^ 


Plat 


Average animal yield of leaf 
tobacco per acre. 

Nnxnber of 
pole-cured 
leaves to 
pound. 

Number of 
seconds 
holds fire. 

Total 

Long 

wraj^ 

pers. 

Short 

wrap 

pers. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 

wrap 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

Long 

wrap- 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

A 

Cotton-seed meal and cotton- 

Lbs 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 







hull ashes 

1,686 i 

733 

219 

60 

63 

85 

14 

15 

AA 

Stable manure 

1,390 1 

470 

211 

49 

64 

74 

10 

12 

BB 

Tobacco stems 

1,654 

745 

231 

I 

67 

85 

10 

12 


^ <<The much smaller crops raised on stable manure are explained in part by the fact 
that the nitrogen of stable manure is far less readily available than that of either 
stems or cotton-seed meal. . , . When no other fertilizers are used in connection 
with it the crop is rather light, at least for the first few years, till the land is well 
filled with the manure. The leaf is said to Mack finish’ when pole-cured, but 
after fennentation it is said to have a ^finish superior’ to that raised on chemicals 
alone. , 

'•The successive crops from the plat AA, dressed with manure, ranked 13th, 17th, 
and 1st. 

Those from the plat BB (tobacco stems) ranked 16th, 2l8t, 19th, while the 8 cor- 
responding crops on cotton-seed meal ranked 23d, 5th, and 14th.” 
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YariooB foms of potash were tried on 7 plats, on 2 of which the 

exi)eriinent was carried on for oiily 4 years. The plats received each 

year 105 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in the form of cotton-seed meal, 340 

lbs. per acre of itotasb in different forms, and 150 lbs. of phosphoric 

acid. In 2 cases lime was added at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre The 

following table gives the results : 

• 

Comparison of the effects of various forms of potash as tobacco fertilizers. 


Plat. 

Source of potash. 

Yield of leaf tobacco per acre. 

Number of 
^le-cured 
leaves to 
pound. 

Number of 
seconds 
holds fire. 

Total. 

Long 

wrap- 

Xiers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. j 

Short 

wrap 

pers. 

Long 

wrap 

pers. 

Short 

wrap- 

pers. 

A 

Cotton •hnll ashes 

Lbs. \ 
1,615 

1 

Lbs. \ 
740 

Lbs 

241 

01 

' 66 

80 

14 

15 

K 

Double sulphate of potash and 
maimesia 

1,776 ! 

874 

277 

65 

60 

82 

8 

10 

L 

Double sulphate of potash and 
magnesia with lime 

1,664 1 

705 

277 

50 

63 

87 

8 

10 

M 

High-grade sulphate of potash . 

1,709 1 

653 

253 

58 

67 

86 

7 

10 

N 

High-grade sulphate of potash 
with lime 

1,690 I 
1,540 ; 

742 

272 

00 

64 

85 

8 

11 

0 

Carbonate of potash 

672 

257 

60 

70 

80 

10 

14 

P 

Double carbonate of potash 
and magnesia 

1,416 

601 

263 

61 

66 


13 

12 

Y 

Wood ashes 

1, 482 

631 

109 

56 

60 

1 1 

01 

1 

12 

17 


The phosphoric acid applied to plats A and Y was chiefly in the ashes, 
while the other plats were supplied with it in the form of Cooper bone. 

^^The quality of the wrappere, jadgml fi*om the 4 crops already examined by the 
export, was about the same as that of wrappers of plat A, where cotton-hall ashes 
were used. 

‘^The addition of lime had little effect on the quality of leaf. 

‘^The plats dressed with hi^h-grade salphate of potash with and without lime^ M 
and N, bore a larger average crop than any except K, and rather more wrappers than 
most of the others. But the leaves held fire for a shorter time than those from the 
other plats, and the quality of the 4 crops already examined was poorer than that 
of any others in the sc^ries. 

Plats O, P, Y, having as their source of potash carbonate of potash, double car- 
bonate of potash and magnesia, and wood ashes, respectively, bore lighter crops than 
the others in their series, but the average quality, judged from the 4 crops from 0 
and the 3 crops from P and Y, already examined, was the best in the whole experi- 
ment held.’^ 

A test of small quantities of potash in the fertilizer was made dur- 
ing 4 years on 2 plats designated B and F, which in 1892 had received 
340 lbs. per acre in cotton-hull ashes and plat B had received 140 lbs. 
of nitrogen in cotton-seed meal, while plat F received an equal amount 
in the form of castor pomace. 

‘5^nring the experiment both plats received like quantities of nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid, but plat F received 150 lbs. of potash per 
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acre while B received 340 lbs. The potash was applied in the form of 
ootton-hull ashei^ The results of the 4 years are tabulated below: 

5 Bffeott of different quantities of potash^ 


B Cotton>hnll ashos . . . 
F do 


t in this experiment about 900 lbs. of eotton-hull ashes per acre^ or 190 lbs. of 
ash, was annually put on the land in excess of the crop requirements. 

has been shown in previous reports, an average tobacco crop of 1,800 lbs. per 
acre, takes from the land not more than 150 lbs. of potash in stalks and leaves. 
When land has been fertilized for some years, it is jirobable that 150 lbs. of water- 
soluble potash annually applied is enough to secure a full crop of tobacco. 

'‘An exc(‘88 of potash, however, tends to neutralize the otherwise injurious effects 
of an excess of oblorids in the soil.”^ 

A test of mixed fertilizers supplied by manufacturers is reported 
and the results tabulated. 

A study of the effects of all these fertilizers on the composition of 
wrapper leaf tobacco was made and the results of analyses are given 
in tabular form. The preparation of the san)ples and the methods of 
analyses are described and the results are discussed. fThe author sum- 
marizes his observations as follows:^ ^ 

“(1) The analyses represent the cumulative effects on the composition of the 
tobacco leaf of fertilizers applied for 4 and 5 years in succession. 

“(2) The short wrappers have a somewhat larger percentage of ash, ether extract 
and nitrogen-free extract than the long wrappers and correspondingly less tiber, 
nicotin, nitric acid, and protein. 

“Of ash ingredients the short wrappers contain a somewhat larger percentage of 
silica, soda, lime, magnesia, and oxid of iron, and a correspondingly smaller per- 
centage of })ota8h, phosphoric acid, sul]»huric acid, and chlorin. 

\ *US) There are no differences in the percentages of ether extract, fiber, and nitro- 
gen-free extract traceable to the different fertilizers used. ^ 

^ Where fertilizer- nitrogen was applied in large excess of the probable crop require- 
ments, a much larger percentage of nitrates was found in the leaf, amounting in one 
case to 3.78 per cent of nitric acid (N20r,), than where smaller quantities of fertilizer- 
nitrogen were applied. ' 

(^'The percentages of protein and of nicotin were also above the average into])acco 
to which the larger quantities of fertilizer-nitrogen had been applie<l. } 

^ (4) The fertilizers used have had striking effects on the composition of the aslO 
b (a) The largest percentage of potash was in tobacco to which most fertilizer- 
potash had been applied. 1 

t^The percentage of potash is least in the ash of tubacco from the plats dressed 
with potash in form of sulphate. The percentage of potash in the ash of the tobacco 
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f^om those plots is also less than it is in the ash of tohaoco fh>m plats which were 
dressed with the same, or even half the same quantity of fertilizer-potadi in form of 
oarbonateP 

**{h) The tobacco dressed with high-grade sulphate of potash and the ash of which 
contained a smaller percentage of potash than any other lot contains^ on the other 
hand, the highest percentage of lime, and the tobacco dressed with the double sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia also contains a relatively high percentage of lime. 

• (^(o) In general the tobaccos which have most lime have least magnesia, and vice 
versa* Comparatively large percentages of magnesia are found in the lots of tobacco 
which were raised on plats dressed with fertilizers containing much magnesia^ In 
the short wrappers of a single plat, P, the percentage of magnesia was larger than 
that of lime. 

^*The quality of the leaf has not been damaged in previous years by these large 
quantities of magnesia. Lots P, Y, F, and D, which have large percentage amounts 
of magnesia, have heretofore been among the best tobaccos as regards quality of leaf. 

The percentage of sulphuric acid in the leaf is very much larger when sul- 
phates are used in the fertilizer^ 

^*It is believed that these large amounts of sulphuric acid impair the burning 
quality of the leaf, and in this experiment the <burn^ of^ tobacco from the plat 
which was dressed with high-grade sulphate has been very unsatisfactory.) 

{* (e) The ash of tobacco from the plat dressed with stable manure contains 5 times 
us much chlorin as the ash from any other lot in the series. ’0 


Experiments in growing tobacco with different fertUizers: 
Final report on the fermented crops of 1895, E. H. Jenkins 
{Connecticut State Sta. Ept 18%, pp, 285--301). — This is a fiinal report 
on the experiments reported in the Annual Eeport of the station for 
1895 (E. S. E., 8, p. 395). The separate crops are described in detail 
and the comparative fire-holding capacity of the various lots is tabu- 
lated, the report being based on the examination of the samples which 
were cased down for fermentation. The shrinkage during fermentation 
amounted to 10.7 per cent. The author states that the nature of the 
change during the fermentation, and not the shrinkage, determines the 
effect on the quality of the leaf. Experiments were begun in 1892 and 
a full discussion of the work is postponed until 5 successive crops 
shall have been grown and fermented. 

Experiments in growing tobacco with different fertilizers in 
1896, E. H. Jenkins (Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 302-810 ). — 
These experiments are a continuation of the work reported by the 
station in 1895 (E. S. E., 8, p. 395). This report gives a description of 
the crop grown in 1896. Tables give the amount and kinds of fertili- 
zers applied, the percentage of long and short wrappers, top leaves, 
and seconds obtained, and the comparative fire-holding capacity of the 
various crops. The methods of growing and harvesting the crop are 
described. This crop is the last in a series of experiments begun in 
1892. Samples of this crop are now in process of fermentation and will 
be graded by an expert in the fall of 1897. “A complete review of the 
whole 5 years^ work can then be given.^^ 

The author reports some of the results obtained during the 5 years, 
and the results of chemical analyses of wrapper leaf tobacco of the 
difierent lots are given in a table. 
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Report of the eaqMrimerts in the numaring of oata, hay, tor* 
nips, and potatoes, B. P. Weight (Qlaagow and West of Scotland 
Tech. Col., Agr. Bpts. 1896, pp. 101 ), — Similar work has been for- 

merly reported (B. 8. B., 8, pp. 689-691). The chemical composition 
of the fertilizers used in these experiments is given. The resnlts are 
tabulated and discnssed and attention is called to some of the more 
important conclusions by introductory notes. 

From the experiment of manuring the oat crop it was concluded 
that nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, being readily available 
manures, generally give profitable increases, which are usually larger 
and more certain when the nitrogenous manures are applied with phos- 
phate and potassic fertilizers, such as superphosphate and kainit. It 
is stated that superphosphate increases the proportion of grain and 
hastens ripening, and that kainit, in combination with sui>erpho8phate 
and nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, strengthens the straw, 
hastens ripening, and increases the total yield. Barnyard manure pro- 
duced a large increase in yield, bnt increased straw rather more than 
grain. The manurial experiments with the hay crop lead to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

^'That neither hone meal nor basic slag aiiplied alone have proved very effective 
manures for th(‘ hay crop in the first year of application. 

^*That basic slag applied along with muriate of potash has proved much more 
effective^ and that this combination of manures has proved especially beneficial to 
clovers. 

^^That basic slag applied along with nitrogenous and potassic manures has shown 
itself somewhat more efiective than superphosphate. 

^^That the application of nitrate of soda alone to the hay crop is not nearly so 
effective as' when phosphatic and potassic inaunres are applied with it. 

^^That nitrate of soda applied alone gives a large and profitable inorease of grasses^ 
but diminishes clover, and this injures the aftermath and the subsequent pasture, 

^‘That a combination of nitrogenous, phosphatic, and potassic manures ... is 
highly beneficial to grasses and clovers alike, produces very large increases of hay 
both in the first cutting and in the aftermath, and giA’^es a highly profitable return. 

“That such a combination of ai*tificial8 gives us large crops and crops of a better 
quality than barnyard manure. 

“That barnyard manure gives a large increase of crop and gives a better retuni 
per ton when applied in a half rather than a full dressing. 

“That a much better return for barnyard manure is obtained by applying it in a 
half dressing along with nitrate of soda than by applying it in a full dressing 
alone."' 

In the experiments with turnips it was found that basic slag applied 
in difiFerent ways and in different combinations was not so effective as 
superphosphate containing the same amount of phosphoric acid. This 
conclusion is said not to apply to peaty or mossy soils, on which differ- 
ent results have been obtained. The slag gave better results when 
sown in drills than when applied broadcast earlier in the season. On 
one plat in this experiment 888 lbs. of superphosphate, 100 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda, and 100 lbs. of sulphate of potash per acre were 
applied. The author recommends similar combinations as reliable 
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tarnip mamaes and states that phosphatic and potassic maanfes 
withoat nitrogen do not form a reliable manure for the tarnip crop. 

A short report is given on experiments of sowing several varieties of 
turnips and Swedish turnips on land infected with floger-and-toe disease. 
An experiment with seaweed as a manure for potatoes is reported. 

• Winter barley for brewing puxposea {DeuU Landw. Ztg,, gd (18y7)t 9Sy p, 885), 

Studies of the oarbohydratea in rye, barley, and wheat at different stages of 
development, H. Jensek-Hansen {MM, CarUberg Ldb,f 1896 ^ pp, 145-196; French 
rSeumd, pp, 69-89). 

Beet orop of Russia in 1896, S. Antomov (Zemledyeliey 1897, pp, 62,63),— The 
deetcrop of 1896 was 637,618 tons, 53.4 per cent of which was produced in the south* 
western goveruments of Kiev, Volyn, and Podolia. 

Bzperiments in electroculture of beets in 1896, N. I. Kaznakov ( Vyeetnik 
Imper, Boss, Obsh, Sadov,, 1896, pp, 457-459), — Having obtained encouraging results 
in 1895, the author continued his experiments in 1896, but with rather indifferent 
results. The line of investigation will be pursued further. To produce an electric 
current, copper and zino plates were placed at the opposite^ ends of the rows and 
connected by insulated wires. — P. fireman. 

Introduction of the carrot into England {Farmers^ Gcus,, 56 (1897), No, 43, p, 
654), — A historical note. ^^It seems that this vegetable wus not introduced into 
this country before 1510.'^ 

Cowpeas (Vigna oatjang), J. G. Smith (U, S, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1896, pp, 287- 
296), — Several groups of varieties of the cowpea are described and its importance as 
a soil renovator and a forage plant is jiointed out. The method of cultivation and 
harvesting and the ways in which the crop maybe used aiegi\eu. The forage 
value of cowpeas is compared with red clover and alfalfa. The chief functions of 
the crop are snmmari/ed as follows: (1) To furnish a large amount of nitrogen 
abstracted from the air and fixed in the roots and stubble in a conveniently avail- 
able form for the use of succeeding crops; (2) to produce a large y ield of vines and 
peas ri(*h in digestible protein, which, either as hay or for soiling purposes, will 
take the place of the concentrated nitrogenous foods ; (3) to supply humus which 
acts diiectlyand indirectly to produce fertility by breaking down and rendering 
available the basic minerals of the soil.’’ 

The cowpea, S. M. Tracy and E. R. Lloyd (Mist issippi Sta. Bui, 40, pp, 169-18$),— 
Directions are given in a popular way for planting, fertilizing, and using a crop of 
cowpeas and for saving the seed. A classification of varieties is given and the 
varieties adapted to special purposes are noted. 

The culture of crimson clover, Tancii6 (FUhUng^s Landw, Ztg,, 46 (1897), No, 20, 
pp, 606-609), — The characteristics of the crop are discussed and directions for its 
culture are given. 

Observations on the growth of maize continuously on the same land for nine 
years, E. H. Jenkins (Connecticut State Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp, 335-341), — The work of 
previous years is discussed in detail in the Annual Report of the station for 1895 
(E. S. B., 8, p. 392). The results of the experiment in 1896 are given in tables with- 
out discussion, which is reserved. 

Field crops, P. P. DehI^rain (Les plantes de grande culture, Paris : Georges Cgrr4 
et C, Naud, 1898, pp. 236), — A popular work on the culture of grains, potatoes, and 
beets. The discussions pertain to agriculture in France. 

Introductory notes on the eaperiments of 1896, B. P. Wright (Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Tech, Col,, Agr, Dept, Bpts, 1896, pp, 7-19), — Notes on the methods of 
conducting experiments and drawing conclusions, with discussions on the various 
fertilizers used in the experiments. 

How to preserve green forage (Deut, Landw, Presse, 24 (1897), No, 85, p, 779 ), — 
Directions are given on preserving green forage without the use of a silo. 
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The fiMtion of nitrogen in olay aoila by the growth of legmalnoiu oatoh 
oropB, M, Mabrckbr (Braunachweig Landw, Zig., 65 (1897), No, 41, pp, 179, 180),^ 
A report on experiments, with tabulated results. 

Influence of a top dressing of nitrate of soda on poor stands of oats, F. 
Luuansky {Zcmledyelie, 1897, pp. 199, £00, £25, Experiments carried out in 1895 

and 1896 proved that nitrate of soda applied at the rate of 60 lbs. per acre is an 
effective remedy for improving poor stands of oats. — p. fireman. 

Potatoes, B. C. Bupfum ( Wyoming Sta, Bpt. 1897, pp, 70, pU, S), — A reprint of 
Bulletin 32 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 239). 

Potato breeding, F. Spiegel (Deuf. Landvo, Preaae, £4 {1897), No, 93, p. 845 ), — 
The origin of a new variety of potatoes known as DabeFs Elite is given by the 
originator. 

Varieties of potatoes, W. Paulsen (Dfut, Landw. Prease, £4 (1897), No. 9£, p. 
833).-- A. report on variety tests of potatoes. The average yields for 5 years, the per- 
centage of starch, and the amount of starch produced per hectare are given in tables. 

Harvesting and storing potatoes (Ztachr. Landtv, Fer, Jiheinpreuaaen, 14 {1897), 
No, 41, pp. 363, 364). 

Rotation experiment, J. K. Campbell {Glaagow and Weat of Scotland Tech, Col., 
Agr. Dept. Bpta. 1896, pp. 43-47). — The experiment is described and the results are 
tabulated. This was th(^ first year of the experiment. 

Fertilizer experiments with potatoes {Deut. Landw. Presae, £4 {1897), No, 83, 
p, 763). — Comparisons were made of ammouiated superphosphate and guano and 
Thomas slag and nitrate of soda as fertilizers for potatoes. On a sandy soil ammo- 
mated superphosphate was but slightly more effective than gnnno, but on heavy 
clay soil the difference in yield in its favor was more marked. The results of apply- 
ing Thomas slag alone and with nitrate of soda were considerably in favor of the 
mixture. 

Amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in peas and beans, E. H. 
Jenkinh {Connecticut State Sta, Rpt. 1896, p. 334). — Analyses show that a certain 
crop of peas removed from an acre 47.8 lbs. of nitrogen, 13.1 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 12.7 lbs. of potash, and a certain crop of beans 56.2 lbs. of nitrogen, 13.5 lbs. of 
phosphoric* acid, and 22 lbs. of potash. The beans took about the same amount of 
phosphoric acid as the peas, but 9 lbs. more each of nitrogen and of potash. 

The injurious effect on rye of the perchlorates in nitrates, B. Sjollema 
{Ann. Agron., £3 {1897), No. 7, pp. 338, .7;^^?).— Abstracted from an article already 
noted (E. S. R., 8, p. 762) with note by 1*. P. Deh^^raiu suggesting that chlorates may 
be formed from chlorids by microorganisms as bromates have been shown to be from 
bromids by Miintz {Ann. Chim. et Phga., 6. aei'., 11, p. 111). 

New experiences and observations in sugar-beet culture, Holluung {Braun- 
Bchweig Landw. Ztg., 45 {1897), No. 4£, p. 183). 

Main points in sugar-beet culture, TiiGmhgen {Ztachr. Landw, Fer. ffeaaen, 1897, 
No. 43, p. 390). 

Timothy in the prairie region, T. A. Williams ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr. Tearhook 1896,- 
pp. 147-154, figs. £). — The reasons for the failures of timothy growing ir the prairie 
region are pointed out and the methods of preparing seed and treating timothy 
meadows to secure a successful growth are stated. The method of growing timothy 
for seed and a comparison of analyses of eastern and western grown hay is given. 

Improvements in wheat culture, M. A. Carlbton ( U. S. Dept. Agr. yearbook 1806, 
pp. 489-498, figa. 1). — The article treats of the method of tillage, time of seeding, 
selection of varieties, cross breeding, selection of seed, and of the 2 most important 
diseases — the smuts and rusts. Special prominence is given to the selection of 
varieties. 

The author recommends the extension of the hard-wheat territory in the United 
States and the further trial of the finest class of bread wheat in the world ” which 
are grown in southeast Russia under ^'conditions very similar to those which prevail 
in our own wheat belt.^* 
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Wlieat onltnre in Soutli AlabamHf J. F. Dugqar (Mantpamery, Ala, : Dept Agr,y 
p. 7). — ^Notes on wheat onlture, with reference to varieties; choice and preparation of 
the soil; seed; time to soW; and fertilizers. 

Tha culture of wheat, L. Caille (Prog, Agr, et Fit., 28 (1897) y JVb. 46y pp, 5G6--670 ), — 
Discussions on preparation of the soil; rotation of orops; and application of fertilizers 
for snccessfbl wheat culture. 

Correlation in Squarehead wheat, N. Westermeier (FiihHng^s Landw, Ztg., 46 
* (1897), Ko. 20, pp,898-60G), — Two different forms of Squarehead wheat were grown 
for 4 years. The results are tabulated and described in detail. The author con- 
siders a strong stem, a smaller number of internodes; a shorter but mostly heavier 
head containing a larger number of grains, a smaller proportion of sterile spikelets, 
and a shorter leaf correlated with the shortening of the culm. 

Autumn wheat manuring, J. Hughes (Farmers’ Gaz,, 56 (1897), No. 40, pp, 599, 
600). — Notes on the manuring of wheat, based on the results obtained by several 
English experimenters. 

Seeding grass lands without a nurse crop, W. A. Henry ( Wiscotisin Sta. Bpt, 
1896, pp. 66--7S), — At the station a field of 7.64 acres was sown to clover and timothy, 
4 qt. of each being sown to the acre. The yield of hay per acre 71 days after sowing 
was 3;269 lbs. A table gives the results of cooperative experiments made in different 
parts of the state. From this and other experiences the author concludes that under 
ordinary conditions it is unnecessary to sow nurse crops with grass for the purpose 
of yielding shade and protection. Instructions are given for growing grasses under 
this system. 

The size of the seed in its relation to the yield, F. Dbsprez (Jovr. Agr. Prat., 2 
(1897), No. 87, pp. 416-420). — Large and small seed of 5 varictic's of wheat was sown. 
The total yields wert* in favor of the large seed except in 2 cases, where more straw 
was produced from the small seed. The results are tabulated. 

tJsing sprouted grain for seed (Landw. Wchnhl. Schleswig-Holstein, 47(1897), No, 
41, pp. 588, 589). — Directions for sowing sprouted grain, with notes on the way in 
which the condition of the grain effects the stand. 

The use of sprouted grain in distilleries (Dent. Landw. Presse, 24 (1897), No. 72, 

p. 661). 

HOETICULTURE. 

On the use of commercial fertilizers for forcing-house crops, 

E. II. Jenkins and W. E. Britton (Connecticut State Sta, Bpt. 1896y 
pp. 20C)-229 ), — This is a continuation of work recorded in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 402). Experiments are 
reported with tomatoes, carnations, cucumbers, and radishes. 

TomatocH . — The purpose of the experiment was to test farther the 
merits of a mixture of coal ashes and peat for forcing crops, and to 
study the effects of greater amounts of nitric nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid than were used in the previous experiments. The method of 
making the test was ])ractically the same as before. Each plat had a 
surface area of 13.87 sq. ft. and was 9 in. deep. Six Lorillard tomatoes 
were set in each plat. The soil consisted of 1 i)art peat to about 30 
parts coal ashes and a little calcium carbonate. When the first crop 
was removed, fertilizers were added to the various plats in sufficient 
quantities to replace exactly the amounts removed in the first crop and 
a second crop was planted. 

Several tables are given showing the quantities of fertilizers applied 
to the soil and their equivalents in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash; the quantities of these fertilizer constituents removed by the 
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crop; the total yield of fruit, yines, and roots; the average yield of 
fruit per plant and per square foot of bench area; the average weight 
of fruits; the iiercentage of iierfect shaped fruit; and similar data. 
The authors believe that in every case the efficiency of the nitrogen 
was limited by a scarcity of potash and that the crops took some potash 
from the coal ashes used as soil. In a few cases where the fertilizer 
applied contained no potash the plants were able to take considerable 
quantities of it from the ashes. The same was true of phosphoric acid. 
The principal data obtained from the tests of tomatoes in ashes and 
peat are brought together in the following table : 

Tomatoes grown with different fertilizers. ^ 


Plat. 


First crop. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

i;i 

14 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

82 

Second crop. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

32 


Fertilizer oonstitnents. 

Weight of— 

Average 
i)eeight 
of a 
single 
fruit. 

In the soil. 

In the crop. 

Fruit. 

Koots 

and 

vines. 

Xitro- 

gcu. 

Phos. 

jihoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

I^otash. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams 

Grams. 

32. 7 

8.1 

29.3 

12.68 

5.09 

18. 74 

2, 987 

271.1 

57.4 

32.7 

10.0 

85.0 

13.88 

5. 53 

20.97 

3,847 

290.7 

55.6 

40.0 

10.0 

35.0 

14.92 

6. 14 

22.54 

4.426 

294.1 

70.8 

47.0 

10.0 

35.0 

17.26 

6. 81 

25.54 

5, 274 

322.3 

04.7 

40.0 

10.0 

40.0 

19. 15 

6. 85 

33.47 

7, 648 

383. 1 

64.5 

47.0 

10.0 

45.0 

21.65 

7. 29 

36.51 

8,042 

406.6 

64.2 

40.0 

0.0 

36.0 

13. 30 

4. 28 

21.75 

4, 269 

308.7 

79.0 

40.0 

4.0 

35.0 

17.04 

5.10 

24. 75 

5, 140 

327.8 

87.0 

40.0 

8.0 

35. G 

13. 34 

4.29 

19. 52 

4,804 

351.0 

65.0 

40.0 

10.0 

35.0 

15.49 

5. 81 

24 01 

5, 795 

813.5 

79.0 

40.0 

12.0 

35.0 

19.83 

7.05 

30. 12 

6, 699 

387.0 

70.0 

40.0 

15 0 

35.0 

20. 66 

7. 59 

31. 24 

7,214 

387.6 

78.0 

32 7 

8.1 

29.3 

17.65 

6.53 

35.09 

7,987 

477.0 

138.0 

32.7 

10.0 

35.0 

17.66 

6.71 

35.65 

7,682 

537.0 

125.0 

40.0 

10.0 

35.0 

22.26 

9.41 

42. 79 

10,385 

532.0 

120.0 

47.0 

10.0 

35.0 

20.33 

7.52 ! 

38.80 

9, 507 

582.0 

i 118.0 

40.0 

10.0 

40.0 

22.54 

7.74 

42.02 

10, 427 

637.0 

124.0 

47.0 

10.0 1 

45.0 

26.06 

7.81 

46. 66 

11, 467 

721.0 

116.0 

55.0 

16.0 

50.0 

24.94 

8.50 

43.04 

8, 902 

686.0 

113.0 

55.0 

21.0 

50.0 

24. 14 

7.77 

39.00 

9, 661 

452.0 

112.0 

55.0 

21.0 

60..0 

24.18 

7.12 i 

36.95 

9, 405 

659.0 

117. 0 

55.0 

24.0 

50.0 

31.33 

10. 15 

54.19 

10,135 

808.0 

97.0 

,55.0 

27.0 

50.0 

24.28 

7. 79 

42. 48 

9,337 

556.0 

102. 0 

65.0 

30. 0 

60.0 

25.14 

7. 90 

43.12 

8,950 

1 

520 0 

108.0 


Tomatoes were also grown in comiiost of 2 iiarts turf and 1 part 
manure. Fertilizers were applied to some of the compost ])lat8, but 
they did not increase the yield. In the following table the results 
obtained from the compost plats are compared with the results from 
those plats of coal ashes and jieat which received the largest amounts 
of fertilizers. 


Tomatoes produced in compost and in ashes and peat. 



1 Average weight of fortUizer constituents por plat — 


Katios of 

Flats. 

Applied to soil. 

Bemoved by crop. 

Average 

weight 

phosphoric 
aoid to 

Uitro- 

gen. 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

of fruit 
per plat. 

nitrogen 
and potash 
in crop. 

Compost, 18, 19, 22, 23, 87. . . . 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

27.8 

Grams. 

10.6 

Grams. 

54.9 

Grams. 

9,209 

1:2.6:5.2 

Ashes and peat, 30, 31, 82. . . 

55.0 

^.6 

50.0 

26.9 

8.6 

46.6 

9,474 

1:8.1:5.4 

Ashes and peat, 12, 18, 14. . . 

44.7 

10.0 

40.0 

23.0 

7.7 

42.6 

10,467 

1:3.0:5.5 



Boirriom/riTftx. 




The autbote give Ihe foUoving sammary of results: 

*'(1) A crop of tomatoes, started In September and beginning to bear in Decem- 
ber, was only seven-tentbs as large as one started 3 months later, when the amount 
of sunlight was daily increasing. 

( 2 ) The largest quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash taken by any 
one crop (plat 30, February to July, 1896), per 100 sq. ft. of bench space, were as 
follows : 



Qrams. 

Equivalent to — 

Pounds. 

1 Ounces. 


226 

Nitrate of eoda 

8 

10 



juHfl 

74 

TUtigftlT'A.I ViftTiAhIttAir .. 

1 

Pntfiiih 

391 

Muriate of potash 

1 

12 






^^The crop on this plat amounted to 1.6 lbs. of tomatoes per square foot of 
bench space, but other crops of 1.8 lbs. took no larger quantities of fertilizer 
ingredients from the soil. 

Somewhat less than two- thirds of these fertilizer ingredients were contained 
in the fruit. , - 

^'(4) To enable the plants to get these fertilizer elements as required there should 
be a large excess of them in the soil. 

** (5) With the larger amounts of fertilizer chemicals used on the plats this year 
larger ({uan titles of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash have gone into the fruit. 
Every 100 lbs. of ripe tomatoes has taken: 



Ounces. 

Equivalent to — 

Ounces. 

Nitrogen 

2.9 

Nitrate of soda. 

18.2 

Pliosimorlc acid 

1.2 

Dissolved boneblack 

7.5 

Potash 

5.0 

Muriate of potash 

10.0 


(6) By the use of fertilizer chemicals and a soil consisting of anthracite coal ashes 
mixed with a little peat (3 per cent) there has been no difficulty in raising a larger 
crop of tomatoes than was raised in a rich compost either with or without fertilizer 
chemicals. 

‘‘The quantities of fertilizer chemicals which gave the maximum yield in our 
experiments were, per 100 sq. ft. of ben<‘h : 


. 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Cost. 

Nitrate of soda 

4 

11 

15 

2 

Oent9, 

11.8 

1.2 

2.4 

Dissolved boneblack 

Muriate of potash 

Total 

1 



15.4 





“ In our tests the average yield from coal ashes and peat was one- tenth larger 
than from the compost. 

“(7) The plants began to bear at about the same time on both soils. 

“Duripg the first 2 weeks the yield of fruit from compost was the larger, for the 
next 3 weeks the ashes and peat produced the most, and thereafter the yield per 
week from compost was generally larger than from ashes and peat, although the 
total yield for the season was largest on the latter. 

“Two-fifths of the whole crop from the coal ashes and peat was harvested within 
1 week. Naturally this comparison is only applicable to the particular soils under 
experiment. That composts may differ very greatly in their adaptability to the 
growth of particular crops is matter of common observation. 

“ (8) Boots growing in coal ashes and peat have not been affected by nematode 
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Carnatiom . — Three plats, each having an area of about 7 sq. ft., 
were planted with Garfield, Lizzie McGowan, and Daybreak carnations. 
The soil of one plat was compost without fertilizers; of another plat, 
compost with the addition of 29 gm. of nitrate of soda, 14.8 gm, muri- 
ate of potash, and 12.25 gm. of dissolved boueblack; of a third plat, 
ashes and i)eat, with the addition of twice the quantities of fertilizers 
used in the compost plat. 

A table is given showing the number and average diameter of flowers 
produced by each variety in each plat. No analyses of flowers or 
plftnts were made. A more extensive experiment is to be reported 
later. The authors say: ‘‘These cultures prove that good carnations 
may be grown in coal ashes and peat with fertilizer chemicals, and that 
both the number and the average diameter of the flowers may be con- 
siderably greater than where a portion or the Avhole of the plant food 
is supplied by soil or manure.^’ 

Cucumhers , — A preliminary experiment was made with fertilizers for 
cucumbers. Each of the 20 plats in the test contained an area of 
about 14.5 sq. ft., and received 10.3 gin. of phosphoric acid and 56.2 
gm. of potash in the forms of dissolved boneblack and muriate of potash 
respectively. Five plats containing coal ashes and peat, received in 
additijn from 24 to 64 gm. of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda 
and 5 received equivalent quantities in the form of cotton seed meal; 
each of the 10 compost plats received 32 gm. of nitrogen, part as 
nitrate of soda and part as cotton seed meal. Seed of Arlington White 
Spine cucumbers was sown May 1. Early in eluly tlie plants in ashes 
and peat were much larger than those in comiiost, and the ones given 
nitrate nitrogen were thriftier than those given nitrogen in cotton-seed 
meal. The experiment was concluded about the middle of September. 
The ])lants in (‘oinjiost produced 85.5 lbs, of cucumbers per hundred 
square feet of bench area, and those in ashes and peat 99 lbs.; the 
average weight of a single cucumber being 7.2 oz. in the former case, 
and 7.4 oz. in the latter. In ashes and peat the 2 forms of nitrogen 
were about equally efiicient, but in compost the cotton-seed meal was 
much more efficient as a nitrogen source than the nitrate of soda. The 
cucumbers grown in compost contained 0.095 per cent nitrogen, 0.053 
per cent phosjdioric acid, and 0.222 iier cent iiotash; those in coal 
ashes hnd peat 0.083 per cent nitrogen, 0.032 per cent phosiihoric acid, 
and 0,207 per cent iiotash. The vines and roots contained the follow- 
ing quantities of fertilizer coiustituents per plat: With compost soil, 
nitrogen 5.69 gm., phosphoric acid 1.20 gm., iiotash 12.08 gm. ; with ashes 
and peat, nitrogen 4.54 gm., phosphoric acid 0.61 gm,, potash 7.77 gm. 

Radifthes . — The vsoils used in this test were a mixture of ashes and 
))eat as before, and a compost of garden soil with one-third its bulk of 
manure. Commercial fertilizers were used in varying amounts. Three 
crops of Cardinal Globe radishes were grown. The plants were pulled 
when only | in. in diameter, and tied in bunches of 10 each. Eight 
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bunches grown in compost weighed 568 gm., and contained 0*222 per 
cent nitrogen, 0*066 per cent phosphoric acid, and 0.342 per cent potash* 
Eight bunches grown in ashes and peat weighed 574 gm., and con* 
tained 0.235 per cent nitrogen, 0.048 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
0.235 per cent x)otash. A table is given showing the quantities of fer- 
tilizers applied to each plat, and the number and weight of radishes 
• produced in each. The authors believe that since the number of rad- 
ishes from each plat depends upon the quality of the seed used, and 
the weight depends almost entirely upon the age of the iilants, no 
great stress should be placed upon either the number of bunches or the 
weight of crop in estimating the comparative profits of the crops.” In 
all cases the radishes grown in ashes and peat reached marketable size 
from 1 to 4 days earlier than those grown in compost, and were quite 
as smooth, tender, and crisp. 

Experiments in subwatezing, E. S. Goff and F. Obanefield 
( Wisconsin 8ta. Bpt 1896, pp. M3-251, figs, 3 ), — A new method of sub- 
watering greenhouse plants is described in detail. The greenhouse 
bench is lined inside with galvanized iron forming a water tight pan 2 
or 3 in. deep. A layer of bricks set edgewise in the pan conducts the 
water gradually to the soil above. The soil used consisted of 2 parts 
sand, 2 parts loam, and 1 part sheep manure. 

Comparisons were made between subwatered and surface-watered 
beds fiir growing a number of crops. In the first trial with lettuce 234 
plants of the Grand Eapids variety were grown in each bed. The seed 
was sifted and only the larger seeds were sown. The young plants 
were watered by placing the seed box in shallow pans of water. One 
hundred and seventy-one plants from the subwatered bed weighed 
10,672 gm., and an equal number from the surface-watered bed, 8,306 
gm. The leaves of the lettuce from the subwatered bed were more 
tender and crisp than from the other. In the second trial with lettuce, 
sifted seed was sown as before, but the young plants in seed boxes that 
were intended for the surface- watered bed were surface watered and 
those for the other bed, subwatered. Eighty-three plants from the sub- 
watered bed averaged 58.5 gm. in weight and 89 from the surface- 
watered bed averaged 46.8 gm. The plants from the subwatered bed 
were of better quality than the others. 

A similar test was made with Lentz Early beets and Early Forcing 
carrots. From the subwatered bed 79 beet plants weighed 3,827 gm. 
and the roots 402 gm. From the surface-watered bed an equal number 
of plants weighed 3,232 gm. and the roots 381 gm. In the case of ear- 
rots 44 plants from the sub watered bed weighed 628 gm. and their roots 
100 gm., while 51 plants from the surface- watered bed weighed 365 gm. 
and their roots 126 gm. 

A modification of the snbwatered method in which the bricks were 
laid flat instead of on edge respited unsatisfactorily. The water was 
not transmitted uniformly to the soil and more frequent waterings were 
required. 
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In other trials hollow building tiles 12 in. square by 4 in. thick weM 
used. The water was readily transmitted to the soil by this arrange- 
ment. As regards growth of plants^ there was little difference between 
tile and brick set edgewise, but with cuttings there was considerable 
difference in the formation of callus and roots. The authors say, In 
several trials made with both herbaceous and woody cuttings, it was 
observed in nearly every instance that the development of callus was 
least over the tiles, intermediate over the brick, and most in the ordi- 
nary surface-watered bed, while the root development was in inverse 
order, viz, greatest over the tile and least in the surface- watered bed.’^ 
In another test the building tiles were arranged so that the Ijollow 
spaces in them formed continuous flues through which the air passed 
after being heated by the steam pipes beneath the bench. The circu- 
lation of air through the flues was excellent, but the average tempera- 
ture of the soil was no higher than in ease of the other beds. In 
another test the tiles were arranged to form flues as above and the 
interior surface of the walls of the flues was heavily coated with asphalt 
to prevent evaporation from the moist tiles. Again little or no dif- 
ference in the temperature of the beds was noticed. 

Pots of coleus, geraniums, and petunias were placed in sand in beds 
arranged one with tiles and one with bricks for subwatering and another 
in the ordinary way for surface watering. In about a month the plants 
were shifted from 2^ in. pots to 4 in. ones. The plants in the tile and 
brick beds were badly wilted for several days after being repotted, but 
at the end of the test, some 10 weeks later, they had a considerably 
greater development of top and root than plants in the surface- watered 
bed. The plants in the subwatered beds rooted through the pots more 
than in the other bed* In regard to root development the authors say. 
In the ordinary bed the roots were curled about the bottom of the pot 
and in a less degree half way to the top. In the tile and brick beds 
the roots covered the entire exterior of the root-ball evenly to the top^’’ 
The Golden Bedder coleus was deeper yellow and the geraniums were 
deeper green in the surface-watered bed than in the other beds. 

The extra cost of adding the arrangement for subwatering was about 
equal to the first cost of an ordinary bench. The authors believe that, 
“Taking into account the superior growth of plants on the subwatered 
bench, the greatly reduced cost of attendance, and the presumed greater 
durability of the bench, the extra first cost will soon be made up.^’ 

The improvement of our native fruits, L. H. Bailet ( U. k Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook pp> 297-30i ), — It is the belief of the author that, 
in the improvement of fruits, the things most needed rather than those 
intrinsically best deserve most attention. In reviewing what has been 
done in the way of improving our native fruits, the author states that 
in nearly every case the amelioration has come from the force of cir- 
cumstances and not from the choice or design of men.^’ To illustrate 
this the history of the improvement of native grapes, plums, raspber- 
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lies, and the like^ is noted. To show the obverse, how difficult it is to 
improve IVuits which are not forced upon us, the attempts to introduce 
huckleberries, various nuts, etc., are noted. The introduction of new 
types of fruit for which there is no apparent necessity is generally a 
forced effort. A number of specific illustrations of the origin of the 
cultivated varieties of grapes are given to show that in most cases the 
new forms are chance discoveries. The author believes, however, that, 
ill the improvement of plants, an intelligent choice of kinds has played 
an imxiortant x)urt in the past and will play a more important part in 
the future. 

Contrary to the opinion of many writers, the author believes that the 
introduction of new types of fruits, while important, is less so than the 
improvement of types already introduced add that with the introduced 
tyiies the most iiroinisiug results are to be looked lor through the fur 
ther improvement of the forms already highly improved rather than 
through work with the original wild stock. Plant breeders should 
work along the line of natural evolution rather than against it, endeav- 
oring to intensify the desirable characters which already existed in the 
wild sorts. It is thought that there aie needed more special purxmse 
varieties of all fruits, more widely unlike varieties, and more minor 
strains of the most poi)ular ones. The native grapes, in the estimation 
of the author, need first attention, the native xduras next, then the 
native rasxiberries and blackberries, and next the amalgamation of 
western crab apples with domestic ax)i>les, etc. 

Notes on fruits, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin 8ta, Rpt 1896^ pp, 210-232^ 
Jigs. 11 ). — Notes are given on the Conrath Early rasxiberry, the Dwarf* 
liocky Mountain cherry, the gouini, and a number of varieties of a])ples, 
plums, and grapes. The quality of americana xilums was found to vary 
considerably in different seasons. With the deficient rainfall of 1894, 
the trees iiroduced a larger crop than the following year and the fruit 
was of xioorer quality. This was especially noticeable with the Wyant 
X)lum. The fruit from several trees in 1894 was so astringent as to be 
nearly worthless, while the following year the same trees x^roduced an 
excellent quality of fruit with hardly a trace of astringency. 

The author believes from comxiarisous made in 1895 that in quality of 
fruit the best varieties of americana xdums, such as Eockford and 
Ocheeda, have some points of superiority over some of the best domes- 
tica varieties. 

Miscellaneous horticultural worli^ E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin 8ta. 
Bpt. 1896^ pp. 233--2i2). — The study of the fertility of the flowers of 
native plums previously reported (E. S. E., 8, pp.309, 692) has been con- 
tinued during the past year. A table is given i howiug the iiercentage 
of perfect pistils in the blossoms of 13 varieties of xilums in the years 
1894, 1895, and 1896. 

With reference to the x>lum curculio, the author considers that the 
‘‘jarring xirocess” is not a complete remedy and that in addition to it 
all infested fhiit should be promptly gathered and destroyed. 

11931— No, 6 5 
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A test of alcoholic vapor as a preservative of fresh strawberries is 
reported. Six quarts of fresh Warfield strawberries were kept iu a 
refrigerator for 3 days, half of them being kept under a bell jar with a 
small open bottle of 08 per cent alcohol. The berries not covered with 
the bell jar molded considerably in the center of the boxes but the 
least molded ones retained their normal flavor. The berries exposed 
to alcoholic vapor under the bell jar retained their fresh appearance 
and showed no trace of mold, but lost their normal flavor and acquired 
that of weak vinegar. In a second trial 5 boxes of berries were placed 
on glass plates in a refrigerator and covered with bell jars. Under the 
first bell jar was placed a dish of water, and under the second, ^third, 
fourth, and fifth bell jars dishes of 12J, 25, and 50 per cent alcohol, 
respectively. In 2 days the berries exposed to the vai)or of the GJ per 
cent alcohol were considerably molded and their flavor was destroyed 
th(B same as those with the stronger alcohol. 

Descriptive notes are given on the Siberian i)ea tree (Caragaua). 
The plant is recommended as a good flowering shrub for severe climates, 
having endured both the cold winters and hot, dry summers and jyro- 
duced abundant blossoms each spring. 

The use of Dendrolene on the trunks of ai)ple trees as a remedy for 
borers resulted in killing 57 trees out of 180 treated and severely injur- 
ing a large part of the remainder. The material was applied the last of 
May and the first of June, the trunks of the trees being coated about 
J in. thick from the first limbs to a couple of inches below the surface 
of the soil. The leaves of many of the trees began to die iu a few days 
after the application was made. In a few months many of the trees 
were dead, in others the (cambium layer was dead entirely around the 
trunk, and the trunks of trees whose tops were still fresh were notice- 
ably larger above the Dendrolene than where it was applied. ISTewly 
planted trees were aflected sooner than trees that were set 1, 2, and 3 
years before. 

Notes are given on studies of the ‘Hip burn” of ])otatoes. Everett 
Heavy Weight, Kural New Yorker No. 2, Green Mountain, and Everett 
Colossal have proved resistant to tip burn, while some older varieties 
have been badly affected. The author suggests that this difference 
may be due to a reduction in vigor of the old varieties. 

New forcing house, W. E. Britton (Connecticut State Sta, lipt, 189G, pp, 
pL I), — Brief descriptive notes on the station forcing house, with ground plans. 

Lath shading for glass houses, E. S. (Ioff and F. Cuankfield ( Winconsin Sta. 
Bpi. 1896, pp. fiffH. ?).—A method of shading greenhouses with lath screens 

is described and illustrated. 

»few vegetables, W. W. Tracy (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), No, 512, p, 495).— 
Descriptive notes on (Iregory Surprise pea, Gradus pea, and Golden Hubbard squash. 

Mushroom culture on an extensive scale, E. Windiscu (IHe Champignonkultar 
in ihreniganzen Umfange. Neudamm: J, Neumann, 1897, pp. 158, figs, 94), 

Edible and poisonous mushrooms, P. Yoglino (Funghi velenosi e mangereoei 
italiani, Turin: O. B. Faravia, 1897, colored pis, 2). 
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BdSbla and pbimmow F. Cavaha (FungH maugenofi e fumghi 

Milan: U. HoepU, im,pp. $0S,pU. dS). 

The agrioaltural ohemletry of the oaoao (Theobroma oaoao), J. B. Harrison 
(The Booki and SaiU of Grenada and Caniaeou^ and the Agrioultural Chemietrgof Caeaa. 
London ; Waierlow ^ Sana,, Ltd,^ 1896, pp, 80^6), — ^This is a qnite extensive study of 
the composition of the whole fruit and different parts of the fruit of a mimher of 
varieties and of the ehanges which the beans undergo in fermentation and curing, 
• and an account of a fungus disease known as black cacao. 

Tea culture in the Caucasus, G. Tadarski (Vyeatnik Imper. Boss, Obah, 8a- 
dovdatva, 1896, pp, dS9-4SS), 

Experiment station testa of new strawberries, B. F. Smith (Amer. Gard., 18 
(1897), No, 151, p, 774), — ^The author believes that at least 50 plants of any variety 
should be grown before deciding upon its merits. He also criticizes the way in 
which the quality, productiveness, etc., are reported, and believes that some old 
variety should be chosen as a standard of quality, some other old variety as a 
standard of productiveness, etc., and the new varieties compared with the standards. 

Influence of plant food on the quality and properties of fruit, H. £. Stock- 
imiDGE (Georgia State Sort, Soo,, 1897, pp, tO-^5), — k discqssiou of the respective 
effects of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid on the growth of plants and qual- 
ity of fruit. A table showing the potash and phosphoric acid content of a number 
of fruits is the basis of the author’s belief that there is a definite relation between 
the ratio of potash to phosphoric acid and that of sugar to acid in fruits. 

Olive culture in the United States, N. B. Pixrcb ( U, 8, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 
1896, pp, 871-390, pi, 1, figa, 4), — The paper treats of the status of the industry in the 
United States, methods of propagation, location of orchards, planting, prnning, 
pollination, character of fruit, selection of varieties, extraction of oil, pickling, 
diseases, etc. The author believes that olives could be profitably grown on the 
great area of dry hillsides in California. The conditions in these localities are very 
similar to those in parts of Italy and Sicily where olives are grown. The method 
of culture employed in these countries is given. As regards the necessity of cross 
pollination, experiments in California have shown that some varieties are perfectly 
self-fertile, while others are entirely self-sterile. 

Methods of propagating the orange and other citrus fruits, H. J. Wbbber 
( U. 8. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1896, pp, 471-488, figa, IS), — The principal methods of 
propagation employed by citrus nurserymen and growers in Florida are described. 

Japanese plums, S. A. Bkach (Gard, and Foreat, 10 (1897), No, 509, pp, 464, 465), 

Pruning and training of grapes, £. G. Lodbman ( U, 8, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1896, 
pp, 499-548, figa, 84), — All the more common methods of grape pruning and training 
are described and many of them illustrated. The principles involved are discussed. 

Subirrigation for large foliage beds, F. Cranefibld ( Wiaoonain 8ta, Bpt, 1896, 
pp, 856-859, figa, 8), — A successful method of subirrigating large foliage beds where 
it is difficult to water the plants thoroughly with hose or sprinklers is described 
and illustrated. The soil was removed to a depth of 6 in. and 3 in. drain tile was 
laid. A line of tile extended across the bed with branch lines on each side of it 
about a foot apart. 

Application of chemical fertilisers to plants in pots, H. Dauthbnat (Bev, Hori,, 
69(1897), Noa, 88, pp, 514-518, figa 8; 88, pp, 54f-544, fig, 1), — A discussion of the work 
of G. Truffaut and A. Hubert. 

Achillea ( Garden, 58, No, 1858, pp, 481, 488, figa, fi).— Descriptive notes on 24 species 
of these ornamental plants. 

The pink color in chrysanthemums, W. Milibr (Gard, and Foreat, 10 (1897), 
No, 511, pp, 486, 487), — ^The author notes the possible means of controlling color vari- 
ations in pink chrysanthemums. In an experiment made daring the past season a 
large supply of nitrogen in the plant food did not deepen the pink color an is often 
claimed, fading the plants weakens the color very noticeably. 
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Recent importatione among ohryaantliemume, W.Mili.kr {Gard.amdFar€9i,tO 
(1S97), Jfo. SOS, p. 46S). 

The native dahlias of Mexioo, J. W. Hakshdergek (Sotencef n. 6 (1897), 
155, pp. 008-910). 

The new sweet peas for 1897, R« B. Whyte (Canad. Hort., 80 (1897), Xo. 11, pp. 
419-483). — Descriptive notes on 26 varieties of sweet peas. 

FOBESTBY. 

Willows at the Chico Forestry Station, 0. 11. Shinn {Oard. and 
Forest, 10 {1897), No. 512, p. 497). — The author gives brief notes upon the 
condition of a number of species of willows planted at the Chico For- 
estry Station. The collection was begun in 1895, jilantings being made 
of 21 selected varieties. In 1890 and again in 1897 others were added 
to the collection until now there are about 40 distinct varieties being 
grown. 

In February, 1896, from 5 to 10 plants of each kind were set out in a 
permanent plantation. No irrigation or special care has been given the 
trees. At the time of the report they were about 30 months old, and 
the average growth of what seemed to be the most promising species is 
given. Salix salmoni, an Old World species, showed remarkable 
growth. In the nursery the cuttings made roots and sent up stems 10 
ft. high within 6 months after planting. In February, 1890, 5 trees 
were cut back to single stems 2 ft. high. In August, 1897, two of them 
were 31 and 32 ft., respectively, in height, and their trunks exceeded 
18 in. in circumference at 2 ft. from the ground. 

The average growth of some of the leading species is given below, 
age, soil, culture, and other conditions being in all cases the same. 

• Feet. , Fei‘t. 

Salijc Holmoni 30 \ Salix sieholdH . 10 


alba ritelUna 

18 

madeni 

... 8 

regalis 

15 

cordaia 

... 6 

vaprea 

14 

rimina//8 (female ])lanl) 

... 5 

daphnoides 

13 

luvida 

... 4 

vhninalis (male plant) 

12 

purpurea 

... 4 

pentandra 

10 ' 

discolor 

... 3 


‘‘ The best native willows under similar conditions appear to rank in 
point of growth somewhere between Salix sieboldii and S. regalis.^^ 

The Araucaria foreata of Chile and Arg;entina, T. W. ^E(^Eli (ForniL Natin'w. 
ZUehr., 0 (1897), No. 11, pp. 416-480, 5). 

Are the treea receding from the Nebraaka plaina? C. K. Bkssky (dard. and 
Forest, 10 (1897), No. 508, pp. 456, 457 ), — The author states that some species are not 
receding, and as to others the evidence is not conclusive as to their advancing or 
retreating. 

Concerning the influence of weather on tree growth, J. Friedrich (Centhl. 
Gesam. Forstw. Wien, 83 (1897), No. 11, pp. 471-495, figs. 3). 

Influence of climate on tree growth, J. Friedrich ( Ueher den Einftuss der Wit- 
terung an/ den Baumzuwachs. Vienna : Wilhelm Frick, 1897, pp. V, 160, p's. 85, figs. 40). 

Concerning the afforeatation of waat9 laud^ (Landw. Cenibl, Vosen^ 85 (1897), 
No. 30, pp. 184,185). 
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Tree plentiiig In wmete plaoee on the fiurm, 0. A. Kef^isr (17. 8. Agr, 
Tearhook 189$t PP» SS8SiO ). — ^Popular notes on the needs and purposes of tree pleat- 
ing, selection of varieties, methods of planting, care of trees, etc. 

The Californian ash-leaved maple, J. C. Wbikelt (Oeeterr, ForaU u. Jagdw, Ztg,, 
15 {1897), No. 46, p, S66,figa. 8 ). — Notes are given on ^ccr californictm. 

Notes on cultivated conifers, C. S. Sargent {Q^ard, and Forest, 10 (1897), No. 
518, pp. 490, 491, figs. 8). 

* Notes on cultivated conifers, Vm, C. S. Sargent (Gard, and Forest, 10 (1897), 
No. 609, pp. 460, 461 ). — Notes are given of the cultivated species of Pinus. 

Forest planting in the Kiev government, I. Bev (Zemledgelie, 1897, pp. 151, 158, 
177-179). 

Concerning the effect of lightning on trees, D. Jonesen (IHss. TMusanne, 1897; 
aba. in Hot. Cenihl. BeiKefte, 7 (1897), No. S, pp. 808, 809). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The superior value of large, heavy seed, Gt. H? Hicks and J. C. 
Dabney (U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 305-^22, fige. 10 ). — 
(Jeneral remarks are made on seed selection, the principles involved in 
it, methods, etc. Experiments to teSt the effect of size and weight of 
seed on plants grown from them are reported. The seed used was of 
known origin, all seed of each variety having been grown in one place. 
The seed was divided into 2 lots, heavy and light. The plants were 
given sand culture in a greenhouse under identical conditions as far 
as possible. A number of figures of the plants indifferent stages of 
their growth are given. 

The results with soy beaus were as follows, the experiment being 
closed when the plants were in bloom : 


Average growth of soy beans from 5 heavy and 5 light seeds. 



The authors state that, “although the average root length was 
greater in soy beans grown from light seed, the total root development 
was much less.” A diagram is given showing that, contrary to the 
observations of Hellriegel, the difference in plants from heavy and light 
seed was most marked toward maturity, there being less difference in 
the early stsiges of growth. 

Pea plants from large seed began to blossom 4 days earlier than 
those from small seed, produced the first marketable peas 4 days earlier, 
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aud the main crop 5 to 6 days earlier. The resnlte are given in the 
following table: 

Average growth of peas from 4 heavy and 4 light seeds* 




Weight < air dry ). 


Length. 

s 

Sise of pods (com- 
bined ). 

1 

1. 

1 















§ 

.a 

Kind of 

i 








9 

? 



a 


L 

"s S 

• 

^ * 

Seed. 

1 

. 1 

4a 



4i 


-*» 

1 

4 

A 

9 

a 

li 

s 

o < 

1 


L 

i 

w 

1 

CO 

i 

M 

Seed 

1 

1 

s 

ja 

CO 

I 

i 


1 

9 

iS 

H 

I 

y. 

I 

§ 

s_ 


Qm. 

Gm. 

Gm, 

Gm, 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 


Jlfm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 



Mm. 

Heavy ... 

0.260 

2.27 

1.10 

0.390 

1.646 

5.421 

291 

887 

12 

120 

33 

20.0 j 

2.5 

8.2 

4t.O 

Light.... 

.103 

.77 

.55 

.190 

.903 

2.418 

236 

620 

11 

88 

25 

13.6 

.2 

5.2 

2.6 


The results with beans were very similar to those with peas, both as 
regards growth and earliness. The average weight of fresh roots of 2 
bean plants from large seed was 13.35 gm. and from small seed 4.3 gm. 

An experiment was made with a number of plants to compare the 
germination of heavy and light seed. From 50 to 100 heavy and light 
seeds of each variety were planted. The results are given in tabular 
form. The authors consider the experiment too limited to warrant 
conclusions being drawn with reference to germinative power, but with 
reference to growth of seedlings the results were quite marked, as is 
shown ip the following table : 

Weight of heavy and light seed and of sellings from the same. 
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34.5 
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34. 5 

Light 

1.04 

31.5 

1.36 

12.0 

1.74 

1 13. o' 

' 2 10 

1 

18.0 

4.05 

44.4 

.75 

20.0 

0.81 

25.0 

1/ 1.60 
\ 0.96 

29.0 

23.0 


Seed production and sairing, A. J. Pieters {U. S, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1896 ^ pp, 
207-SlG^ figs. 8 ). — Seed production is popularly discussed from both botanical aud 
practical points of view. The effects of cross and self fecundation are considered, 
and some of the agencies effecting cross pollination are noted. Home growing, har- 
vesting, aud storing seed are briefly considered. 

The preparation of need to prevent its being eaten by birds, M. Hoffmann 
(Deut, Landw, Presse, S4 (1897), No. 8S,p. 750 ), — Directions are given for the treat- 
ment of diflerent kinds of seed and the results of experiments to determine the effect 
of the treatment on the power of germination are reported. 

Migration of weeds, L. H. Dewey ( U, S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 268^286, 
figs, 15 ). — The various agencies, both natural and artifleial, which aid the migration 
of weeds, the geographical distribution of several jirominent weeds, the direction 
of weed migration, the development of migratory habits by cultivation, etc., are 
considered. 
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Weeds se indices to soil fertility (Farmers* Gaz., 66 (1697), Ko. SS, p. 57i).— The 
kinds and oondittons of soils in England considered to be indicated by the presence 
of certain plants are discussed. 

Cusouta and its destruotilbn, G. Heuzk (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 2 (1897), No, 48, pp, 
816, 816), 


DISEASES OF PLAHTS. 

On the probable winter condition of the fungus of peach scab, 

W. C. Sturgis {Connecticut State Sta, Rpt 1896, pp. 269-271). — The 
author received early in March specimens of peach twigs which showed 
evidences of a diseased condition. Microscopic examination of both 
diseased and normal bark showed the same condition prevailing as the 
result of fungus growth upon peach and apricot. At the time of the 
first examination careful search failed to show any spores in connection 
with the mycelium, but later twigs were collected showing a connec- 
tion between the spores and mycelium. 

The author considers the evidence conclusive that the fungus caus- 
ing the scab of peaches and other stone fruits passes the winter in a 
sterile condition on the twigs of the previous season’s growth. Thus 
far the winter condition has not been observed on other than peach, 
apricot, and almond trees. The occurrence of the fungus upon the 
twigs suggests the advisability of cutting away and burning the new 
wood while the fungus upon it is still dormant. In less severe cases 
great benefit would probably result fiom 2 thorough sprayings with 
a solution of 1 lb. of copper sulphate to 25 gal. of water applied to the 
trees before the buds begin swelling in the spring. If the previous 
crop of leaves or fruit has shown much scab it is recommended to 
gather and burn all the refuse before the copper sulphate is applied. 

On the susceptibility of various root crops to potato scab and 
the possibility of preventive treatment, W. C. Sturgis {ConnecH 
cut State Sta. Ept. 1896^ pp. 263-266). — On land that was known to be 
thoroughly infested with the potato scab fungus experiments were made 
with radishes, parsnips, salsify, turnips, carrots, ruta bagas, mangel- 
wurzels, and beets. The rows were furrowed out and solutions of lysol 
and corrosive sublimate were applied as equally as possible from a 
watering pot and the seed sown. The germination of the seed and the 
growth of the plants were extremely irregular owing to the chemicals, 
while the check rows which had been treated with water only showed 
good growth and gave a perfect stand in every instance. 

From the results of the experiments as given it appears that beets, 
mangel- wurzels, turnips, and ruta-bagas are susceptible to a marked 
degree if planted in soil infested with potato scab fungus, while radishes, 
parsnips, salsify, and carrots show little if any susceptibility to the 
disease. It also appears that solutions of either corrosive sublimate or 
lysol applied before seeding to soil infested with potato scab will 
decidedly lessen the amount of scab upon root crops subject to the dis- 
ease. It is, however, questionable whether these solutions used in 
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suflBcient strenglli to secure partial inimunity of the crop will not so 
greatly decrease the yield as to render their use impracticable. 

Blight, bum, or scald of tomato plants, W. E. Britton ( Oonnecti- 
cut State Sta, Ept. 1896^ pp. 232--234). — A report is given of a blight 
which attacked tomatoes grown under glass. The disease began at the 
tips of the leaves and gradually extended until nearly the entire leaf 
was dead and dry. The upper most rapidly growing i)arts remained 
longest unaffected, but finally all except the youngest leaves showed 
the presence of the disease. 

Specimens of the diseased plants were submitted to B. T. Galloway, 
of this Department, and L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, and by 
them the disease was considered to be. the same as that of the burn or 
sunscald which results from insufficient water supply to the roots, and 
is moat noticeable upon plants when bright sunshine follows cloudy 
weather. However, in the case of the present atta(;k the blight made 
visible progress under a continuously and densely clouded sky. As a 
possible explanation of the disease ujider these circumstances it is sug- 
gested that probably (‘old currents of air under the bencihes chilled the 
roots to such an extent that the plants were not sufiiciently provided 
with water. 

A destructive fungus disease of tobacco in South Carolina, 

W. 0. Stttkgis (Connecticut State Sta, Rpt, pp, 273-278^ pJ, 
figs, 3),— A disease which was found occurring on half-cured wrapper 
tobac(U) leaves received from South Carolina is iigured and described. 
It appears as brown circular sj)ots from the size of a pin heml up to 
half an inch or more in diameter scattered thickly over the upper surface 
of the leaves. These brown spots are sometimes marked with whitish 
centers bordered by a darker slightly raised line. Toward the tips 
and edges of the leaves they fre(|uently (‘oalesce forming large brown 
blotches of irregular outline. Microscopic examination of the diseased 
spots showed that they were invaded by a species of fungus which has 
been described by Ellis and Everhart as Gercospora nieotianw. 

The author briefly describes various other leaf diseases of tobacc^o 
and compares them with the one under (liscussion. As probable 
preventive means he suggests Bordeaux mixture, ammoniacal copper 
carbonate solution, or flowers of sulphur, lie believes it possible that 
judicious fertilizing might so far increase the vigor of the plants as to 
render them less subje(‘.t to the disease if not exempt from its attack, 
analyses of the fertilizers used having shown a deficiency in potash. 

Ej:periments on the prevention of potato scab, W. C. Sturc^is 
(Connecticut State Sta. JRpt 1896, pp. 246-262 ), — The author conducted a 
series of experiments to test (1) the comparative value of corrosive 
sublimate and lysol for the prevention of scab upon potatoes; (2) the 
comparative value of corrosive sublimate^ lysol, and sulphur in prevent- 
ing scab on infested lands; and (3) the comparative effect of fresh and 
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(K)mpo8ted manure in favoring the development of potato scab, and the 
comi>arative value of corrosive sublimate, lysol, and sulphur in pre- 
venting scab upon clean land. 

In the first experiment the seed used was completely infested with 
scab. The tubers were washed, divided into 5 lots, and treated with 
lysol, 0.1, 0.5, and 1 per cent solutions and a corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion (1 oz. to 6 gal. of water). 

After treatment the seed potatoes were spread out to dry, and cut 
and planted as usual. The external effect of the lysol was very marked. 
In the case of the two stronger solutions the etiolated sprouts were of 
a pale brownish-red color, while the green sprouts were uninjured, 
except the young leaf buds, which were blackened. 

Observations on the growth of the plants showed no very marked 
irregularities except where a 1 per cent solution had been used. These 
plants were 3 or 4 days later than the others in appearing above ground. 
Some hills failed entirely. The crop was light ancL composed of very 
small tubers. 

The potatoes were all dug August 28 and graded. The yields from 
the different plats are tabulated. From the tabulation it is seen that 
corrosive sublimate as a preventive of potato scab gave the best results. 
The 0.1 per cent solution of lysol was not sufficient to secure disinfection 
of the seed, and the others materially injured the seed and lessened 
the crop. 

In connection with these experiments the fungicidal and insecticidal 
value of lysol and Bordeaux mixture was tested. As an insecticide 
lysol possessed little value as comi)ared with Paris green, and as a 
fungicide it failed to (jheck the early blight of potatoes. Dry Bordeaux 
mixture mixed with Paris green and dusted over the potato plants 
proved inferior both as a fungicide and an insecticide to Bordeaux 
mixture used in liquid form. 

In the ex])eriment to test the comparative value upon infested land 
of corrosive sublimate, lysol, and sulphur the seed was soaked for an 
hour and a half in 0.1, 0.5, and 1 per cent lysol solutions; rolled in 
sulphur, and sulphur s&wn in each hill; or soaked in corrosive sub- 
liinute solution. The plat where this trial was conducted produced 
the previous year a crop of potatoes 75 per cent of which was scabby. 
The results of this experiment are tabulated and summarized by the 
author as follows: 

^^(1) Where the soil is infested with scab fungns the crop of tubers will be seri- 
ously diseased if no preventive treatment is applied. The disease will he further 
aggravated under such conditions by the use of scabby seed. The use of infested 
land for potatoes should therefore be disoonnteuanced. 

, “ (2) Lysol used in 1 per cent solution injures the seed when the latter is allowed 
to lemain H hours in contact with it. Weaker solutions are almost inoperative 
when used upon either clean or scabby seed planted on infested land. 

(3) Sulphur is an unsatistactory preventive of potato scab, no matter what the 
quality of the seed, when the soil is infested. It further tends to roughen the sur- 
face of tubers growing in contact with it. 
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(4) Of the three fangioides used, corrosiye anblimate is the only one which can 
he recommended as a preventive of potato scab. Its efficiency is diminished by the 
presence of the fungus in the soil. 

(5) Infested land is to be avoided in planting potatoes. If its use is unavoid- 
able, the selection of clean seed and treatment of the same with corrosive sublimate 
will enhance the value of the orop.^' 

In the last experiments, made to test the comparative value of jHresh 
and composted manure in favoring the development of potato scab and 
of corrosive sublimate, lysol, and sulphur in preventing scab upon clean 
land, clean seed was used in the experiment with barnyard manure and 
scabby seed in the other trials. Comparative tables are given showing 
the effect of the different treatments in which it appears that barnyard 
manure as a fertilizer for potatoes tends to produce scab upon the crop 
and consequently should be avoided. The results secured with lysol 
and sulphur confirm those given above. 

Notes on the so-caUed shelling of grapes, W. C. Sturgis (Connecticut State Sta, 
Bpt, 1896, pp, 278-281'). — The author briefly reports upon the character, cause, and 
prol»able prevention of this disease, which has previously been reported nptm in 
Bulletin 76 of the New York Cornell Station (E. S. R., 6, p. 732), 

The soft spot of oranges, R. E. Smith (Bot. (inz., 24 (1897), 2so. 2, pp. lOS, 104, 
ph 1), — The cause of the well-known soft spot or decay of oranges is determined to 
be a species of Penicillium. The described species with which it most nearly agrees 
is P, digitatum. 

Moist atmosphere and close ])aoking of the fruit favor the development of the 
fungus. 

On a leaf blight of melons, W. C. Sturgis (Connecticut State Sta. Jipt. 1896, pp. 
267, 268), — A leaf blight of melons is described which appears to be due to a dis- 
turbance of equilibrium existing between the absorption of water by the roots and 
its evaporation from the leaves. Under the circumstances it is said to be difficult 
to offer any suggestions for the prevention of the injury, but some system of jiro- 
vidiug for thorough drainage .during rainy weather and protecting the vines in 
case of sudden appearance of sunshine might in a measure avoid the difficulty. 

Mycological notes, B. D. Halsteh (Bui, Torrey Bot, Club, 24 (1897), No, 11, pp, 
50f)-510), — Notes are given of a pineapple mold due to a fungus idimtii^al with or 
closely allied to ChaJara paradoxa; root galls on peach ; and some natural enemies 
of the asparagus rust. The last named are Tuhercularia perisicinia and Darlnca 
filum, which are parasitic on the spcidial and puccinia |ihase8 of Ihe fungus. 

Rust of asparagus, W. C. Sturgis (Connecticut State Sta, Rpt, 1896, pp, 281, 282, 
pi, 1, figs, 4 ), — A rust of asparagus which is causing considerable injury to the 
asparagus crop is figured and briefly described. The author considers it possible 
that some^fiingicidal treatment may prove available, but the thorough burning of 
all diseased material in autumn or late summer will probably give better results 
than the application of fungicides. 

Diseases of shade and ornamental trees, B. T. Galloway and A. F. Woods 
(IJ, S, Dept, Agr, Ycarhook 1896, pp, 287-254, figs. 5 ). — The paper treats in a popular 
way of the diseases due to soil conditions, air conditions, and fungus enemies. 
Preventive measures are noted. 

Atlas of the diaeases and injuries of cultivated plants, O. Kirchner and 
Bolthaitsbr (Atlas der KrankhHtcn und Beachddigungen unserer landioirthsohaftlichen 
Kulturpflanzen, Stuttgart: E, Ulmer, 1897, pp. III, 62, colored pis, 22 ), — Treats of 
the diseases, etc., of grasses, forage, and other plants. 

The diaeaBes of cultivated plants and fruit and forest trees, E. Prilliettx 
(Maladies des plantes agricoles, ef des arhres frnitih's et forestiers caus^es par des parasites 
vdgitaux. Paris, 1897, vol. 2, pp, 596). 
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Root xot of tobacco caused by Thielavia basioola, V, Pbgijon {AtH J?. Aee«AU 
Lincei, 5. $$r., m (1897), No. f, i?. 5^). 

On tlie evolution of black rot, A. Phunbt (Prog, Agr. et Fit, $8 (1897), No. 47, 
pp. 598-^90). 

The barberry as a host plant for grain mats, J. Eriksson (Landto. VerB. Siat., 
49 (1897), No. 1-9, p. 83). 

Treatment for leaf curl of plum, W. C. Sturgis (Connecticut State Sta. Bpt.1896, 
p. 881).— ‘k brief note is given in which it is stated that trees which received thor> 
ongh treatment with Bordeaux mixture in 1895 were completely protected the fol- 
lowing season from attack of leaf curl. 

Concerning the effect of formalin on grain smuts, T. Geuther (Ber. Plmrm. 
GcBell., 6, pp. 385-330; abs. in Jahresber. Agr. Chem., 19 (1897), p. 418). — The author 
reports that 0.1 per cent solutions in 2 hours destroyed Ustilago spores and 0.25 per 
cent solutions reduced the germination of grain. Seed of legumes soaked in 0.2 per 
cent solutions for 24 hours were injured. Soaking spores of Uatilago carbo for 24 
hours in 0.05 per cent solutions did not kill the spores. 

Observations on the treatment of black rot, Cazkaux-Gazalet (Bev. Fit, 1897, 
No. 167, pp. 834-836). 

On spraying tomatoes with copper solution, C. TsYXgiRA (Gior. Farm. Trieste, 
8 (1897), p. 71; aha. in Frtljachr. Chem. Nahr. u. Oenuaamtl., 18, No. 8, p. 886). — The 
author found 0.02 to 0.05 gm. copper in 1,000 grn. tomato juice when tomatoes weie 
sprayed with copper sulphate and none when they were sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

The asparagus beetles, F. H. Chittenden ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Year- 
book 1896, pp. 311-352, figs. 6). — After a few general introductory 
remarks, noting that the 2 important beetles attacking asparagus are 
not native forms, the author discusses the first, the common asparagus 
beetle (Crioceris asparagi), noting the damages done by it, its present 
and probable future distribution, its habits, life history, natural checks, 
and remedies. 

The insect is now known to have extended its range up the Hudson 
Eiver and into Ohio. Its spread inland, except in the neighborhood of 
water, has been limited. In time, however, it will probably spread 
over the whole of the upper Austral life zone. 

Under the head of natural checks there are noted the spotted lady- 
bird (Megilla meteulafa), the spined soldier bug (Podisus spinosus), the 
armored soldier bug (Stiretrus anehorago), Polistes pallipes., and Agrion 
positvm. For the larvae the best remedy is thought to be air-slaked 
lime dusted on the plants in the early morning while the dew is on 
Cutting down all the plants in early spring and forcing the beetles to 
lay in the new shoots which are to be cut down from day to day is also 
commended. Among other remedies noted is one employed by Klein, 
consisting of 1 part of a mixture of soft soap and (luassia decoction 
(equal parts), and 5 parts of water. 

The twelve spotted asparagus beetle (Crioceris dmdecimpunotata) is 
similarly discussed. During 1896 it was found in Charles County, 
Jdaiyland, and made a serious invasion into Prince George County, in 
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the same State, As nsnal, it was accompanied by the common aspara- 
gus beetle, which arrived 61 &L The spread of the insect from Monroe 
County, "Sew York, where it was found in 1894, is less rapid than fi'om 
the southern starting point. This is the northern limit of the upper 
Austral life zone, and the further spread of the insect may be expected 
to be southwest along this zone. 

At present its range embraces the southern half of New Jersey, 
the whole of southeastern Pennsylvania, and northeastern Virginia. 
Though its starting point was diiferent, this species has followed 
almost the same course as Orioceris asparagi, especially southward 
along the coast line. Like that species, too, its spread inland is slow; > 
but later it will, no doubt, invade all the territory now affected by that 
species. 

As yet the life history is imperfectly understood. The eggs still 
remain unknown, as well as much of the larval history, A few larvae 
have been found, one upon the leaves of the food plants, the others in 
the berries. In Europe there are 2 broods, and the insect winters as 
pupae during the second one; but here there is good reason to believe, 
especially in the southern range, that there are more than 2 broods 
and tliat the insect winters in the adult state. The remedies for the 
common species apply to this one also. 

Insect control in California, 0. L. Marlatt ( TT. 8. Dept. Agr. 
Yearbook 1896, pp. 217-236, pi, 1, Jigs. 2). — The author notes the distinc- 
tive cultural conditions of California which require irrigation and limit 
orchards to well-defined tracts and permits orchard inspection and 
insect control, as well as the climatic conditions which have no incon- 
siderable influence. The great dry heat during summer, for instance, is 
inimical to the black scale and also to the imported ladybird and to 
pruning. The system of inspection and quarantine that has been devel- 
oped by the State is thought most important. Under this system the 
main aim is prevention. If even a few scales are discovered, the treat- 
ment is prompt and often more extensive than would be thought nec>es- 
sary elsewliere. To this promptness and thoroughness of action is 
attributed the excellent condition of the orchards, esi)ecially in the 
citrus districts. The worst scale insects of California are thought to 
be the black scale [Lecanium olew\ which occurs all over the State and 
commands the most attention, but so far as great injuries are concerned 
it is limited to the coast region, mountainous districts being thus far 
unfavorable to it, though it is slowly extending its range to them and 
becoming acclimatized; the red scale (Aspidiotus aurantii) on citrus 
trees, with the black scale damaging old seedling orchards, especially 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles; in the district of Riverside, Red Lands, 
Pomona, Ontario, etc., it is not bad; the San Josd scale {Aspidiotus 
perniciostis) is placed third in importance and is very much less injurious 
now than in its earlier history, especially in the Santa Clara Valley and 
in southern California. Climatic conditions often kill it out, but it is 
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still somewhat usurious, notwithstanding statements to the contrary. 
It is often attacked by a fungus as well as by insect enemies, the most 
active of which are Chilooorus bivulnerus and Aphelinus fuscipennis^ 
which are more useful in the East since they breed throughout the 
year. The standard California remedy — the lime, salt, and sulphur 
wash — is thought effective against it. Other injurious insects noted 
are the white scale {leery a which is now of little importance; 

the long scale {Mytilaspis gloverii and M, citrfcola)^ introduced about 
1888-’90 from Florida; the rust mite {Phytoptrie oleivortts)^ which has 
gained a foothold about 8an Diego and injures chiefly the lemon ; the 
clover mite or red spider {Bryohla pratefUfls); the peach tree borer 
{Sannina paeifica)^ the peach twig borer {Anarsia lineatella)^ and the 
grape root louse {Phylloxera mstatrix). 

After the introduction of Vedalia eardinaJiSj to a subsequent similar 
experiment is attributed the saving of the citrus industry. The his- 
tory of the introduction of these beneficial insects is briefly jiassed 
over, and of the 5 or G species introduced, Khizobim ventralis, R. debilis^ 
jK. toovcoomhcc^ K. toowoombcc-lophantce^ Orcus ehalybeuSj and 0. ausfra- 
lasiw are noted as having obtained a foothold and as most important in 
the vicinity of Santa Barbara. The last-mentioned form has practically 
disappeared on ac(*ount of climatic conditions and also of an almost 
complete disappearance of its food insect, the black scale. Large colo- 
nies of such introduced insects sometimes fail, to some extent, at least, 
in conse(j[uence of being attacked by small lizards and birds, but in 
notable instances the ladybird, Rhizobius ventraUs^ has completely 
exterminated the black scale and seems to be doing so in other instances. 
Spraying is shown to be prejudicial to the development of ladybirds, 
and it is believed by some that spraying where ladybirds are should be 
prohibited. 

Other important insects thought worthy of note are Cryptolcemus 
montrouzierij Noviue Iwbelei^ Comys fmea^ which parasitizes the brown 
apiicot scale, Leeanium armeniaeumy to the extent of 75 or 90 per cent, 
and the twice-stabbed ladybird, Chilocorm bivnlnertuty an enemy of 
the San Jose scale, which is thought more important than any of 
the imported species. 

Continuing, the author discusses the subject of control of insects by 
the use of washes and by fumigation. The process of gassing ” or 
^^fumigating” differs but little from the method employed some years 
ago; refined cyanid (98 per cent) is now used in preference to the fused 
(58 per cent) grade. The latter does not give uniform results. The 
former may be used in a smaller quantity. Relative to the amount to 
be used, a table prepared by J. Scott is given, and the statement made 
'that enough of the cyanid should be used to slightly scald the tender 
terminals oi the tree. Forty to forty-five minutes^ exposure is thought 
sufficient. Very compact trees require about one-third more of the gas 
than othei's. 
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The tents now employed are the sheet tent and the ring tent. Thirty- 
six to forty of the latter may be handled by 4 men, and an experienced 
crew with 1 director can treat 350 to 400 five-year-old trees, averaging 
10 ft. high, per night of 12 hours, at a cost of 8 cts. per tree. With 12 
to 15 of tlie other tents about 50 trees 30 ft. high can be treated in the 
same time at a cost of about 75 cts. per tree. The method of gassing 
is thought the most thorough of all methods. 

An oil for the tents, better than ordinary oils used it is stated, may 
be obtained from the leaves of the x)rickly pear (Opuntia englemanni). 
It is obtained by soaking the chopped leaves in water for 24 hours, 
giving body by an addition of yellow ocher or Venetian red, and apply- 
ing to both sides of the canvas. 

The steam method is claimed to be cheaper than the method of gas- 
sing and not to affect the beneficial insects, but it does not kill the 
scales on the fruit. Further, the apparatus necessary renders it very 
clumsy. The suiierheated water method, which has the advantage of 
dispensing with a pump is noted in this connection also. 

Kerosene emulsion ‘ is used to a very considerable extent, especially 
at JSan Diego and Santa Barbara. The distinctively California insecti- 
cide, the resin wash, is more generally used than the last remedy. The 
formula employed varies in different localities, the general one for the 
summer wash being 20 lbs. resin, 5 lbs. crude caustic soda (78 j>er cent, 
or 3^ lbs. 98 per cent) in 2^ i)t. fish oil. For the winter wash 30 lbs. 
resin, 0 lbs. crude soda, 4^ pt. fish oil. In both cases the mixture is 
diluted to 100 gal. 

The Dayton wash, which has been recently introduced, is said to be 
cheax)er, costing but 2 cts. per gal., and is diluted 1:80 or 1 : 100 for the 
young of the black scale and used in stronger solution for the red scale. 
The salt, lime, and sulphur wash is very effective in California, though 
not so in the East. It is less successful in California along the coast 
where moist conditions prevail. The chief consideration in making it 
seems to be prolonged boiling, forming practically a wash of sulphidof 
lime with free lime and salt. The proportions of the ingredients differ 
according to locality. 

The apparatus employed in the State is practically as used elsewhere. 

The use of steam apparatus for Bpraying, L. O. Howabb ( U. 8. 
Dipt. Agr. Yearbool{ 1896^ pp. Jigs. 15 j pis. 2 ). — After a few gen- 

eral remarks, in which it is noted that the adoption of steam power 
spraying apparatus Inis been a necessary outcome of the great extension 
in the use of hand spraying machines during the past decade, the 
author considers machines for orchard spraying and those for spraying 
shade trees in cities and towns. Several machines for each purpose 
are described. 

’It is stated in a footnote that kerosene emulsion was used 30 years ago by Schoen- 
f«‘ldt, the head gardener of the Royal (hardens <»f Bavaria, which is very much earlier 
than has heretofore been noted» 
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The development of shade and ornamental tree spraying by individ* 
nala or companies who make it their business is not^. The plan is 
thought defective to the extent that many property owners are unable 
to employ such a person or company; but this defect appears only from 
the standpoint of complete protection. During the winter of 1895 and 
1896 a company was formed in !N^ew York which had a number of excel- 
lent steam spraying machines constructed and did a very considerable 
amount of tree spraying during the summer of 1896. The initial 
experiments, on the large elms on the Yale College campus, were wit- 
nessed by the author. The machine used had a tank of 300 gal. capacity, 
mounted on a strong platform 4 by 10 ft. in size, and this upon wagon 
trucks, constructed especially for the apparatus. The engine had a 
capacity of 4 horsepower and threw 4 streams, with a discharge pres- 
sure of 60 lbs. each, through f-inch hose, 200 ft. lengths and nozzle 
rods each 10 ft. long. The McGowan nozzle was used. Even the 
tallest trees on the campus were quickly spraye<l. But the machine is 
criticised for an unnecessary waste of material and a disagreeable 
amount of dripping from trees when spraying, but this is a difi&culty 
found with other machines, owing to the fact that a sufficiently finely 
divided spray is not obtained. A Cyclone nozzle, it is thought, would 
give better results. 

As to the danger of poisoning in spraying on such a large scale, the 
author could learn of only one case which seemed to indicate that the 
contact of the spray with the skin might be injurious, and this case 
was doubtful. 

Concluding, it is stated that aside from the first cost of apparatus, 
spraying by steam power on a large scale is economical, and that exten- 
sive orchardists may find it profitable to construct such apparatus, and 
in fruit-growing communities it may be found profitable to engage in 
the business of spraying. Cities or towns having abundant shade trees 
are advised to provide such steam apparatus for spraying. 

The oral apparatus of the Microlepidoptera, K. W. Gkuthb (Zool, Jahrb. Abt, 
Syet., 10 {1897)^ No. pp. 873-471^ pis. 8 ). — Summarizing liis extensive investigations 
the author says that the labrum of tlie Microlepidoptera is a somewhat broad dis- 
tally directed plate of more or less rectangular ground form, with rounded comers, 
which on the distal margin is broadly and deeply cleft, almost to the base. Man^ 
dibles occnr generally. They are in one case (Micropteryginoe) in the form of 
angular, sharp, horny-toothed structures. The first pair of inaxilhe are provided 
with cardo, stipes, lobus externus and interims, and palpus maxillaris only in the 
Micropterygma^. In all other cases they show a decided reduction, so that only short 
small basal pieces corresponding to the cardo and stipes, .with palpus and lobus 
externus, remain. The last is transformed into the coiled tongue, while the lohi 
approach one another closely to form the canal, thus forming the typical lepidop- 
terau tongue. In the Microlepidoptera it is entirely similar in detail to that in the 
Macrolepidoptera. Only in a few eases is it simpler and rarely is it more or less 
mdiioed. The second pair of maxiilai are typical, or with the cardines united to the 
subiiientum and the stipes to the moiitiim and the lohi and palpus free, only in the 
Micropterygina). In all other cases the lohi disappear completely , the cardines and 
stipes remain small, and the chitmous border bears both the labial palpi. 
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Capture plants for insect pests {Qcrd. Chron,, S, but., 22 {1897)^ No. 844, p. 846). 

ArtiSoial increase, or dividing colonies (Oard. Chron., 8. 8e7\, 22 (1897), Nos. 549, 
p. 5; 550, p. 19 ). — The author states the methods successfully employed by himself. 

Notes on New England Aorldiidae III. OBdipodinas VH, A. P. Morse 
(Psyche, 8 (1897), No. 257, pp. 111-114). — Psinidia fenestralis, Trimerotropis maritima, 
and Cirootettir verrucuXatus. Struetural and general biological features are noted. 

Insect life, J. H. Comstock (New York: D. Appleton Co., 1897, pp. 849, figs. 
296). — An introduction to nature study and a guide for teachers, students, etc. 

Catalogue of the Coleoptera of Japan, H. ^ on Schoenpkldt (Jahrh. Nassau. 
Ver. Naturkunde, 50 (1897), pp. 97-144). — The third part. 

Preliminary handbook of the Coleoptera of Northeastern America, B. Hay- 
ward (Jour. New York Ent. Soc., 5 (1897), No. 8, pp, 188-149). 

A new Aleurodes on Rubus from Florida, T. D. A. Cockerell (Jour. New York 
Ent. Soc,, 5 (1897), No. 2,pp. 96, 97). — The pupm of this insect (Aleurodes ruhorum) 
were found abundant on the under side of the leaves of a cultivated Rubus at Lake 
(4ty, Florida, by A. L. Quaintance. The adult insect emerged about the middle of 
February. Mr. Cockerell supposes that the insect is a native of Florida and not an 
introduced form, as thought by its discoverer, Mr. Quaintance. It is distinguished 
from the European, J . ruhi, by the black legs and spotted wings of the latter. It 
can not be A. rubioola, which has a yellow body and immaculate white wings and in 
which the pupa is not black. 

Notes on the transformations of the higher Hymenoptera, II, A. S. Packard 
(Jour. New York Enf. Soc., 5 (1897), No. 2, pp. 77-87, figs. S). — Descriptions of the 
larvae and pupae of Pobisies canadensis, Halictus parallelus, H. ligalus, Andrena vioina, 
and Nomada imhrioaia. 

Insect notes; W. E. Britton (Conneotiout Stale Sta. Hpt. 1896, pp. 234-245, pis. 6). — 
The report notes the insects that attracted most attention during tln^ year. Canker- 
worms (Paleaorita 'v<rnata and Anisopteryx pomctaria), army worm (Leucania unU 
puncia), currant stem g\T{\\ov (Phylloeeus fiaviventris), fruit bark beetle (Svolytus rugu~ 
losus), Helloihrips astri, and asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi) are mentioned. 
Ordinary remedies are recommended. 

Iiife histories of the New York slug caterpillars, VII-IX, H. G. Dyar (Jour. 
New York Ent. Soc., 5 (1897), No. 1, pp, 1-14, pis. 2). — The author discusses Tortri- 
cida fasciola (food plants — wild cherry, white birch, barberry, dogwood, chestnut, 
sugar plum, oak, linden, maple, beech, hornbeam, hickory, and huckleberry), 
Adoneta spinuloides (food plants — willow, oak, wild cherry, barberry, linden, witch 
hazel, chestnut, beech, and sour gum (Nyssa) ), and Euolea indetermina (food }>lants — 
various kinds of low brush, al8(» wild cherry, oak, hickory , and barberry). 

Carnivorous slugs, M. Webster (Card. Chron,, 3. ser,, 22 (1897), No. 566, p. 314 ). — 
The slugs ( Testacella haliotidea) have often been found by the author swallowing 
earthworms entire. 

Carnivorous slugs, D. R. Dixon (Card. Chron., 3. ser., 22 (1897), No. 568, p. 
348). — It is stated that a slug was found in the act of devouring an earthworm. 

Odonate nymph from a hot spring, D. S. Kellicott (Jour. CindnnaU Soc. Nat. 
Hist , 19 (1897), pp. 63-65; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London'], 1897, pi. 4, 
p. 280).— Nymphs were taken from water that was near the boiling point. 

The buffalo tree hopper, C. L. Marlati ( U. S. Dept. Agr., IHvisi&n of Entomology 
Circ. 28, 2d ser., pp. 4, figs 2). — A brief popular account is given of the appearance, 
habits, life history, food plants of and injuries from Cet^esa bubalus. The remedies 
and preventives recommended fall under the head of (dean culture and trap plants. 

Injurious insects and the use of insecticides, F. W. Sempers (Philadelphia: 
W. A. Burpee 4’ ^o., 1896, 3. ed., pp. 216, pi. 1, figs. 184). — A compilation from the 
bulletins of this Department and other sources. 

Two insect pests, S. de L. Van Rensselaer Strong j (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), 
No. 490, p. 278). — Notes on the butternut woolly worm. It is stated to be ordinarily 
rather rare in New Jersey, and the larva* yield readily to an arsenical spray or a 
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mixture of 1 lb. of Paris green in 200 gal. of water. It was discovered in a natural 
grove of oak and hickory in New Jersey. PhyUm^za aquilegUz is also noted us 
destroying columbine plants. 

Strawberries destroyed by beetles (Oard, Chrott.^ 3. «er., ^3 (1897), No, 549, 
p, 12), — Harpalua rufioorvU is said to have developed an undoubted tnste for ripe 
strawberries. The litter around the plants harbors the beetles. The author recom- 
uieuds preventive measures which are briedy mentioned. 

• The pistol oase bearer (Coleophora mallyorella), Y. H. Lowe (Gard, and For- 
est, 10 (1897), No, 485, pp, 224, 226, figs, 2), — A popular article on the life history, 
habits, and mode of attack of this pest. 

The plant-house Aleyrodes, W. E. Bruton (6^ard. and Forest, 10 (1807), No, 482, 
p, 194, fig. 1), — An article containing notes on the appearance, habits, and host 
plants of this insect. 

Larch (Gard. Ohron., 2. ser,, 22 (1897), No, 349, p, -?<^j.~The pine weevil (Hylohlns 
ahietis) is noted as destroying the lar(*h. Hand picking, surface culture of ground 
beneath the trees, and the use of artidcial shelter as traps are recommended. The 
application of quicklime and diluted parafhn oil on the ground or as a wash for the 
trunks is luentioiied. 

Mouth parts of insects, J. B. Smith (Trans, Amer, Phil. Sgc., 19 (1897), pp, 176- 
198, pU, 3; ahs. in Jour. Hoy. Micros. Soc, [Xoadow], 1897, pt, 4, pp. 280, 281). 

The Colorado potato beetle in Mississippi, H. E. Weed (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 41, 
pp. 186-190, figs, 5) — A brief account of the history of this insect (I)oryphora decern- 
lineata), its life history, destructiveness, and remedies. A map shows that the 
beetle was present in injurious numbers dnring 1896 in a broad belt running diag- 
onally across the middle of the State and in 2 of the northern border counties. A 
comparison is made with the bogus potato beetle. 

The spread of the San Joad scale in Connecticut, W. Sturgis (ConnecUvut 
State Sia. Hpt. 1896, pp. 282-284), — Out of 43 replies received in. answer to circulars 
sent out 13 report the scale present and 2 are doubtful. The scale seems* to be 
widely spread throughout the State. A word of warning is given regarding the 
substance known as Dendrolene. Favorable lesults liave followed the use of the 
substance obtained iroin its originator, while all the complaints that have been 
made against it came from those who have employ cd the substance as made by other 
manufacturers. 

A San Josd scale disease, P. H. Koi.is {Hard, and Forest, 10 (1897), No, 484, 
pp. 217, 218). — The diwovery is announced that the fungus Spharostilhe oooivphila 
IS an effective and practical leiuedy for this scale in Florida and doubtless in Cali- 
fornia. The author’s reasons for his belief in its efficacy are succinctly given. 

The phylloxera, J. Dufoi h (Ghron. Agr. Canton Taud, 10 (1897), No. 15, pp. 393-402, 
figs. 3). 

Remarks on the alterations produced by the phylloxera on the roots of the 
vine, J. Dufour (CArow. Agr, Canton Vand, 10 (1897), No. 14, pp, 379-384, figs. 4).— The 
alterations are classiiicd as noduosities or swellings and as tuberosities. The first 
arc more or less curved, sometimes so as to lorm a U. They are formed by aphylloxt*ra 
attaching ilsclf near the poini of a small root whitdi in growing curves around it. 
Several insects attacking the root from the same side ai'oeiitiiate the curve. If the 
attack is on opposite sides of the root the tendency of the swelling is, as a whole, to 
remain straight. The tuberosities are formed on the larger roots. 

The grass root aphids of Rusaia, N. Cholodkov sky (Zool. Anz., 20(1897), No. 520, 
pp. 146-147, figs. S). — Describes Colopha rossica, Vivipara alata, Paracletus cimieiformis. 
A note on Schizoneura fodieus states that this sjiecies has been received from the 
Crimea, where it was found on roots of Mihes grossularia and Vitis vinifern 

Ambrosia beetles, H. G. Hurbaud ( U. 8. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 421-430, 
figs^ 7).— ’Chis popular article is virtually a rearrangemeut and condensation of an 

11931-.No. 6 6 
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article by the same author in U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Division of Entomology Bulletin 7, 
an abstract of which will be given later. 

Pir-tree oil as an insecticide, W. G. Sturgis (Gard, and Forest, 10 (1897), No, 487, 
p. S49), — ^Notes are given on the use of fir-tree oil against certain insects not amenable 
to insecticides. A species of aphis, the larvw of 1 or more species of Cacorcia, and 
a loaf hopper were parasitic upon hardy roses in the vicinity of New Haven, Con- 
necticut. After a 2 years’ trial with various deci/ctions and powdery applications 
the author declares that ''for general utility, tluirongh effectiveness, ease of appli- 
cation, and cleanliness,” nothing equals fir tree oil. 

Foul brood and its treatment, T. W. Cowan (Bei\ Internal, Apiculture, 19 (1897), 
No, 6,pp, 98-103, fig, 7). —This is translated into French from the fourteenth edition 
of Cowan’s guide for the English beekeeper. Cowan recommends the thorough dis- 
infection of hives and utensils. When a diseased hive is to bt^ treated and yot 
destroyed he recommends that the hive be washed out with phenol (phenol 2 tea- 
spoonfuls, water ^ gal.) and the diseased brood frames sprayed with a weaker solu- 
tion teaspoonful to ^ gal. of vater'i. From other frames the honey is to bo 
extracted and boiled and the frame treated like the brood fi'ames. The bees are to 
be fed a sirup containing phenol at the rate of i teaspoonful to ^ gal. of sirup. If 
it is accepted by the h(‘es more phenol should be added. 

On fimgl living upon insects, G. Lindau (Eni, Naohr,, IS (1897), No, 15, pp, 225-2S0, 
fl(h i). 


FOODS— ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

The effect of adding increasing amounts of fat upon the digesti- 
bility of rations, A, Wicke arrul 11 . Weiske (Landw. Vern, 8fat, 48 
(1897), No, 6, pp, 390-100 ), — The author made experiments similar to 
those previously reported (E. S. R., 8, pp. 321, G16, 017) to study the 
effect of adding increasing quantities of fat to the rations of slieep. 
The test whicli was divided into 4 periods of 7, 6, 6, and 5 days each, 
was made with 2 sheep weighing about 60 and 57 kg., respectively. 
The basal ration of sheef^ No 1 consisted of 1,000 gm. meadow hay and 
250 gm. linseed cake; and of sheep No. 2, 750 gm. meadow hay and 250 
gm. linseed cake. In addition sheep No. 1 was given 60, 120, and 180 
gm. of olive oil in the second, third, and fourth iieriods, respectively, and 
during the same ])eriod8 No. 2 was given 50, 100, and 150 gm. olive oil. 
The coefficients of digestibility in the different periods were as follows: 


Results of digestion ixperiments with sheep. 
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The fat (oil) was well assimilated even when the largest amoanta (ISO 
and 180 gm.) were oonsamed. The addition of fat to the ration did liot, 
in the author’s opinion, materially affect the digestibility and assimila* 
tion of the several nutrients. 

The feeding value of corn stover, J. B. Lindsey {U. 8. Dept. 
A(fr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 359-360), — The author discusses the compo- 
sition, digestibility, etc., of corn stover, and gives practical suggestions 
for feeding it. The following conclusions are reached : 

iioth chemical analyslH and digestion experiments show that corn stover 
contains fully as many pounds of actual food materials as equal quantities of the 
best grades of hay. 

^^(2) The blades, husks, and stalks are all valuable for food; hence the entire 
plant should be cut when the corn is ripe, carefully cured, and housed. 

(3) Onc-third to one-half of the stover is very often wasted by improper methods 
of treatment and feeding. 

** (4) In order that it be eaten clean, corn stover should be ent fine or shredded 
before being fed. 

‘^(5) Stover very fre<|uently lacks in flavor and is a one-sided or carbonaceous 
feed; hence it should not be fed alone. 

(6) Only about one-half of the total coarse fodder of the ration should consist of 
stover. It should also be fed in combination with by-products rich in protein. 

‘^(7) The piilatability of stover can be improved by moistening with water and 
sprinkling with bran. Steaming very much improves the mixture.^’ 

Analyses of wild prairie hay, F. W, Woll {Wisoomm Sta. Rpt. 
1896 j ppe 305-307). — Analyses are given of 4 samples of wild prairie 
Lay. Samples 1 to 3 represent the ordinary upland prairie hay of this 
region, and consisted largely of Western wheat grass (Agropyrum glau- 
cnm)j with needle grass {Stipa comata), and prairie June grass (Koeleria 
enstata). Small quantities of wild sage and grama grass were also 
found. Sample 4 consisted of Buffalo grass {Bulbilis dactyloides). The 
analyses are as follows: 


CompoBition of wild prairie hay. 




Watei 

Protein. 

1 Nitro- 
Fat. pen tree 

extrai't. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

Sample 1 . cut July 26 

haiiqile 2, cut September 4 . . . 
SampleS.rut January 10 ... 
Sample 4, out January 20 — 


Per cent. 
6 19 

6 46 
7.63 

7 84 

I 1 

Per cent. 
6.68 
4.66 

3 16 

4 44 

Pet cent Per cefit. 
3. 06 1 46. 34 

3 00 1 46 40 

4. 12 46. 89 

2 03 1 50. 07 

Per cent. 
28.32 
28.80 
29 24 
24.22 

Per cent 
10.52 
10.59 
9 97 
11.80 


The amid nitrogen constituted 12.9 per cent, 11 per cent, and 14.1 
per cent of the total nitrogen of samples 1, 2, and 4, respectively. 
!None was found in sample 3. 

Influence of breeding on the feeding qualities of lambs, J. A. 

Obaig (Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1896 j pp. 59-65 j pi. l^Jlgs. 6). — A test was 
made with 2 lots of lambs, mostly grade Shropshires, to test the 
influence of breeding. 

Lot 1 was made up of 25 lambs. They were purchased in northern 
Wisconsin and no care had been taken in the selection of stock for 
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breeding. Tbe lambs bad indifferent care from birth. Lot 2 was made 
np of 12 lambs. They were average wetbers selected from tbe station 
flock and had been bred with care. Both lots were fed a ration of corn 
and peas 1 : with corn fodder ad libitum. The test lasted 8 weeks. 
The flnancial statement is based on corn fodder at $4 i>er ton and corn 
and peas at 30 cts. and 45 cts. per bushel, respectively. Tbe average 
weight of the lambs at tbe beginning of the test was for lot 1 75.5 lbs. 
and for lot 2 1 15.9 lbs. The amounts of food consumed, daily gain, and 
cost per pound of gain are shown in the following table: 


Bc8uUs of feeding grain to lambs. 


[nortliern larabR) 
[station lambs).. 


Food oonsnmed. 1 


Cost Tter 
I>ouiia of 
gam. 

Corn 

fodder 

Corn. 

Peae. 

Daily 

fraiu. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pound. 

Cent*. 

, 1 83 

0 87 

0.87 

0.32 

4 58 

2 41 

1.26 

1.26 

.51 

4.08 


The daily gain of the station lambs was nearly twice as great as that 
of the northern bred lambs. They ate more food and the gains were 
more cheaply made. The lambs were estimated to be worth 3 cts. per 
pound at the beginning of the test and 4 cts. at the close. The profit 
per head on the northern lambs w as 65 cts. and on the station lambs 
$1.13. 

In the author’s opinion the test showed that care in breeding is 
])rofitable. The author discusses what constitutes good condition from 
the market point of view, and tbe influence of condition and weight 
on market price. The northern lambs when purchased were, in the 
seller’s opinion, ready for* market, yet they were profitably fattened at 
the station for 8 weeks, and in the author’s opinion could have been 
profitably fed for several weeks longer. 

Farm grains for fattening lambs, J. A. OBAia ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 
1896j pp. 53 -,j8 ). — This test, which was a continuation of work pre- 
viously reported in the Annual Report of the station for 1895 (E. 8. R., 
8, p. 714), was made with 100 grade Shropshire lambs, to test the feed- 
ing value of corn, oats, and peas in various combinations. The lambs 
were divided into 4 ecjual lots. All were fed corn fodder ad libitum. 
In addition lot 1 was given corn, lot 2 corn and oats, lot 3 corn and 
peas, and lot 4 corn, oats, and peas. The lambs were not in good con- 
dition when purchased. On arrival at the station they were dipped, 
and those which had not already undergone the operation were docked. 
The financial statement is based on corn fodder at $4 per ton and corn 
at 30 cts., oats at 20 cts., and peas at 45 cts. per bushel. 

The test began January 9 and extended over 8 weeks. The average 
weight of the lambs at the beginning of the test was 75.4 lbs. The 
average weekly gains per head were as follows: Lot 1, 1.9 lbs.; lot 2, 
1.76 lbs.; lot 3, 2.27 lbs.; and lot 4, 1.9 lbs. The average cost per 
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IMHUd of gain for tbe lots was 4.37 cts., 5.15 ota., 4.58 cts., and 6.58 eta., 
respectively. The results of the previons test are quoted at length. 
From all the work the following conclusions were drawn: 

Tbe best gains were made on corn and i)eas, and the gains were more 
cheaply made than on any ration except corn. Adding oats to the 
ration had very little influence on the gain, while it materially increased 
tbe cost. When corn was the only grain fed it was found that the 
l»mbs were ajit to lose their appetite, though digestive disorders were 
not observed. 

“No losses were experienced either from the docking or the dipping. 
If the lambs had not been treated in this way, it is certain that they 
would not have made much progress in feeding and they would not 
have brought a remunerative price because of their api)earance when 
put on Chicago mai ket.” 

G-rain feeding lambs for market, J. A. Craio {Wiaeonain Sta. 
Ept. 1896, pp. 17-52, pis. 6 ), — The author reports an experiment with 2 
lots of lambs to compare fee^ling grain from birth and feeding it during 
the fattening period. He quotes the results of previons work at the 
station reported in Bnlletin 41 (B. S. E., 6, p. 661). From all the 
experiments general deductions are drawn. The present test lasted 26 
weeks. Lot 1 (4 lambs), fed grain from birth, weighed on an average 
96.3 lbs. at tbe beginning of the test and gained 3.8 lbs. per week. 
Lot 2 (4 lambs), fed grain during the fattening period, weighed 88 lbs. 
at the beginning of the test and gained 3.44 lbs. per week. The grain 
consisted of a mixture of oats, corn, and linseed meal. 

Among the conclusions drawn from this and previous experiments 
are the following: The greatest gains were made when lambs were fed 
grain before weaning. The rate of gain in the period alter weaning 
was less than in any other period, though the cost of a pound of gain 
was less than during the third or fattening period. When lambs were 
fed grain after weaning they ate less when at pasture; one-half {mund 
oi grain per head daily was the greatest amount it was found profitable 
to feed. The feeding of such grains as oats, bran, or linseed meal and 
corn meal l>efore and after weaning did not influence the rate or cost of 
gain to any appreciable extent during the 3 mouths of winter fattening 
when the lambs were being prepared for the early spring market. 
Feeding grain continuously from birth until the lambs were about 10 
months old did not produce any noticeable difference in the relative 
amount of fat and lean, though tbe carcasses were somewhat heavier 
than when no grain had been fed previous to the fattening period. 
The lambs fed grain continuously from birth until 10 months old gave 
a heavier fleece of washed and unwashed wool and the fleece contained 
more oil than when grain was fed only during the fattening period. 
Continuous grain feeding materially influenced the early maturity of 
the lambs. In all the trials the lambs fed grain from birth weighed as 
much several weeks before the end of the test as the others at the close. 
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If lambs are sold in the summer at the age of 3 or 4 months it is 
profitable to feed grain before weaning. If they are sold in the fall 
when about 7 months old it will pay to feed grain both before and after 
weaning. If they are sold at 10 months old, after being fattened for 
2 or 3 months during the winter, grain feeding before or after weaning 
has no appreciable influence on the profits. 

Lambs fed grain from birth are fit for market at any time and 
advantage may be taken of favorable prices. In the author’s experi- 
ence during several years the most profitable time to sell lambs is 
before weaning, and in order that the greatest profit may be realized 
he has found it best to feed grain from birth. 

Com V8. com meal for hogs, W. A. Henry ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt 
1896 j pp. 10-16 ). — Two tests were made to compare the relative value of 
whole corn and corn meal. The first test was made with 2 lots of 9 
pigs about 15 months old. Each lot contained 5 pure bred Poland 
Chinas and 4 Berkshire-Polaud Chinas. Five were sows and the 
remainder barrows. During the summer preceding the trial, the pigs 
had been kept on pasture. They were fed corn and shorts for a short 
time previous to the beginning of the test proper, which lasted 10 
weeks. Lot 1 was fed shelled corn and shorts and lot 2 corn meal and 
shorts. The corn used was 2 years old and contained 12.16 per cent 
of water. It was fed dry. The corn and shorts were mixed with 
water to a thick mush before feeding. Lot 1 at the beginning of the 
test weighed 3,190 lbs. and gained 1,235 lbs. Lot 2 weighed 3,113 lbs. 
at the beginning of the test and gained 1,348 lbs. Lot 1 consumed 3.96 
lbs. of shelled corn and 0.47 lb. of shorts per pound of gain and lot 2 
4.3 lbs. of corn meal and 0.51 lb. of shorts. 

The second trial was nviade with 2 lots of 10 pigs each. Lot 1 was 
made up of 4 pure bred Berksbires, 4 Berkshire-Poland (^^hiuas, and 2 
grade Poland Chinas. Four of the pigs in this lot were sows and the 
others barrows. Lot 2 was made up of 4 Berksbires and 6 Berkshire- 
Poland Chinas; 5 were sows and 5 barrows. All the pigs were about 6 
mouths old at the beginning of the test. They had previously been 
ted corn meal and shorts. During the trial the rations were similar to 
those fed in the first trial. Some of the pigs had the run of a rape 
field also. The test lasted 10 weeks. Lot 1 weighed 2,254 lbs. and lot 
2, 2,232 lbs. at the beginning. The gain of the respective lots was 789 
lbs. and 1,076 lbs. Ijot 1 consumed 4.22 lbs. of shelled corn and 0.65 
lb. of shorts per lb. of gain; and lot 2, 5.02 lbs. of corn meal and 0.891b. 
of shorts. The author points out that, in the first trial with hogs in thin 
flesh at the beginning, 8 per cent of corn was saved by grinding. In 
the second trial, with light hogs rather fat at the beginning, 17.6 per 
cent of corn was saved by grinding. Considering the larger saving of 
17.6 per cent, the author calculates the amount saved by grinding with 
corn at different prices to be as follows : With corn at 28, 36, and 42 cts. 
per bushel, the grain saved by grinding was worth 4.9, 6.1, and 7.4 cts., 
respectively. 
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In the author’s opinion, the advisability of grinding depends upon 
its cost. 

Ancient Egyptian bread, L. Wittmack {Sander- AMruck Sitzher, Q^selL Naturf, 
FrettudCf Berlin^ 1896, No. 5; aha. in Boi, CenihL, 71 {1897), No. .9, p. The author 

made a microscopical examination of Egyptian broad 4,400 years old. The bread 
was made ft’oai ground barley, and the remains of yeast cells and other bacteria would 
seem to indicate that it was fermented. Bacteria similar to the butyric acid bacteria 
were particiilai ly noticeable. The starch was largely gelatini7ed. Unchanged starch 
grains were, howevei, found which gave the characteristic reaction with iodin. 

Report on food products, A. W. Ogden, A. L. Winton, and E, H. Jenkins (Con- 
nmiioHi State Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 1-79). — Reprint of Bulletin 123 of the station (E. S. R., 
8, p. 508). 

The composition of prepared cereal foods, E. £. Slosson ( Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 
1897, pp. 71-84). — Reprint of Bulletin 33 of the station (E. S. R., 9,p. 472). 

The African kola nut, E. Heckel {Les Kolas africains. Paris: Society d* Editions 
Scientifique, 1896, pp. 406, pis. 3, figs. 46; r«i’. in Jour. Hyg., 22 {1897), No. 1098, p. 478). — 
The author discusses the botany and chemistry of the Icola nut, as well as its pharma- 
ceutical pre])aration8 and its use in therapeutics. Experiments are summarized in 
which It was used by soldiers as a stimulant or food in cases of fatigue or when 
special muscular elfort was required. 

Composition of feeding stuffs, F. W. Wgll ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 309- 
340), — Analyses are given of some of the more common feeding stuffs, feeding stand- 
ards are quoted, and brief directions given for preparing rations. 

The value of meat extract as a food Euid as a condiment, (\ Yoit {Munchtn. 
Med. iVohnschr., 44 {1897), p. 219; abs. in Vrtljschr, Chem. Nahr. u. (ienussmtl., 12, 
No. 2, p. 158). 

The salt content of eggs preserved in brine of different strength, W. Hanna 
{Ar(h. Hyg., 30 {1897), No. 4,pp. 341-347). — The results of a number of analyses are 
given. 

Studies on the chemical changes which take place in the body of a nor- 
mal animal, M. Katti fmann {Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Pathol., 5. see., 8, p. 329; abs. in 
Jahresber. Ayr. Chim., 19 {1896), p. 517). — Experiments were made with dogs. The 
consumed ox.> g<*n, excreted carbon dioxid, nitrogen in the urine, and heat produced 
were deteimined. The fonuation of fat from x>rotein is discussed. 

Experiments with pigs, E. Melssl {Chem. Ztg., 21 {1897), No. 73, p. 731).— In a 
brief note the authoi reports the results of pig feeding experiments in which a res- 
piration apparatus was <*m ployed. Sugar and molasses were compared with starch 
as })art of a ration. In the author's opinion the experiments showed that equiva- 
lent quantities of sugar and starch do not have the same feeding value. This is not 
in accord with theory. Sugar liindeied slightly the gain of muscular and fatty tis- 
8U(\ In the author's opinion this was duo to some secondary effect of the sugar. 

Some standard varieties of chickens, G. E. Howard ( U. S. Dept. Agr,, Yearbook 
189<t, pp. 445-470, figs. 18). — This is a reprint from Farmers^ Bulletin 51 (E. S. R., 9, 
p. 378). 

Oyster culture in Europe, G. Roche {Rev. Sci. [Paris], 4. ser., 8 {1897), No. 18, 
pp. 552-557). — This is an extract from a work by this author entitleil La Culture des 
mors en Europe: pisci/actufe, pisciculture, ostreiculture. 

PAIEY PARMIHG— DAIETIHG. 

Frozen milk {Mileh Ztg.., 26 {1897)^ No. 33, p. .5.27).— In this note 
from the Journal W Agriculture it is stated that the method of Casse 
for transportinff milk in a frozen state has been adopted by the* Danish 
dairy company. This company has an establishment about 100 miles 
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from Oopeuhagen in which '50,000 liters of milk can be handled daily. 
From one-fourth to one-thinl of the whole amount of milk is frozen 
artificially in cakes of about 12 kg. in weight and placed in large cans 
of about 500 liters capacity. The following morning the cans are 
tilled with fresh milk and are then closed air-tight and sent to Copen- 
hagen. They can be kept in this way for several weeks, being opened 
for consumption at will. When it is desired to use the milk it is thawed 
by placing the contents of the cans in vessels surrounded by hot- water 
coils. The gradual thawing creates currents in the milk which prevent 
any of the constituents separating out. A can which bail been put up 
June 17 was opened in Paris June 25. The milk had all the character- 
istics and taste of pure, fresh milk. The composition was the same as 
that of pure milk, but the keeping quality of butter made from it was, 
for some reason, unsatisfactory. 

Frozen milk {Apoth. Ztg,; ahs.in Milch 26 {1897), N’o. 40^ p. 
638 ). — In experiments at the Ilamburg Hygienic Institute about 30 
liters of skim milk was completely frozen by placing in cold storage 
for 72 hours and was then gradually thawed out without mixing the 
contents of the can. Samples were taken from the top and bottom of 
th(‘ can, and the whole quantity was then thoroughly mixed and 
sampled. The analyses of these samples are given as follows: 

Avalyaes of frozen milk. 





Specific ^ 
gra\ ity at 
ISO (j. j 

Total 

Bolidi4 

Fat. 

1 wS]»eciflc 
lgraivit> of 
i milt 
Heruni at 

1 15° C. 

Sample from Toj) of ran 

Sample from bottom of can 

Mixe<l frozen milk 



1.0061 ' 
1.0375 
1.0355 , 

Vercent. 
1.70 
0. 84 
9. 40 

Per cent. 
Trace. 
0.20 
.15 

1. 0045 
1. 0285 
1.1274 


As the milk melted, the ice collected on the surface and its contents 
after thawing did not mix with the rest of the milk. 

Conditions affecting the consistency of milk , S. M. Babcock 
and H. L. Bussell ( Wisconsin Sfa. Rpt. 1896, pp. 73^0, pis. 2^ fig. 1).— 
It is mentioned that milk and cream are rendered thinner by heating, 
but unlike most viscous subvstances the original consistency is not 
restored when they are cooled. This is a serious objection to the use 
of pasteurized milk and cream. The authors made microscopic exam- 
inations with a view to determining the cause of this. Some of the 
results of these examinations are figured. 

microscopic examination of paatenrized milk or diluted pasteurized cream pre- 
sents a very different picture from tliat of normal milk or cream. In the case of the 
normal milk the fat globules in ]dace of being homogeneously distributed throughout 
the mierosoopio field are grouped in part in irregular, but well-defined masses. All 
of the fat globules are not included in these fat aggregations. Some of the globules 
remain isolated and distinct. . . . 

^^The microscopic appearance of milk or cream that has been heated above 65° C. 
(149^ F.) is totally ditterent. Not only is this true with pasteurized milk, but steril- 
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ized or boiled milk bb well im oondensed milk likewise presents a similar mimeoooplc 
appearauoe. In 4beae cases the fat globules are homogeneously distributed through- 
out the misoroseopio field. The fat aggregations that are so charaoteristio of the 
preparations of normal milk and cream are here entirely lacking.*’ 

This difference in the microscopic appearance of pasteurized milk 
and cream was verified by hundreds of preparations of milk and cream 
from different sources. 

It was found by combining the microscopical and viscometrical tests 
that the change in consistency occurred at practically the same tem- 
perature at which the microscopic clots in the milk broke up. This 
change occurred between 59 and 65^ 0., depending upon the varying 
condition of the milk. ^^This relation seems to show that the greater 
consistency of natural cream is very intimately connected with the 
presence of these fat aggregations. In milk this is less pronounced, 
owing to the greater effect that the serum solids have upon the total 
consistency of the fluid.” 

The observations were extended to colostrum, and to the effect of 
centrifugal force and of acids and alkalies on the consistency of milk 
and cream. It was found in every case that in cream raised by a sepa- 
rator the tendency towai'd grouping of the fat globules was gi^eatly 
reduced, ‘‘the fat globules often being as homogeneously distributed 
as in pasteurized cream.” 

On the restoration of the consistency of pasteurized milk 
and cream, S. M. Baboook and H. L. Uussell ( Wiseonsin Sta. Rpt. 
1896jpp. 81-94y Jigs. 3 ). — Continuing the investigations noted in the 
preceding article, experiments were made with a view to restoring the 
consistency of pasteurized products by some artificial means. For this 
purpose the addition of finely divided egg albumen, tricalcium phos- 
phate, and blood fibrin were tried with only partial success. It was 
found that infinitesimal quantities of rennet (1 : 200,000 parts or less) 
were sufficient to restore the consistency of cream in a few hours so 
that cream containing only about 12 per cent of fat whipped easily in a 
few minutes, while it was impossible to whip the same cream untreated. 
The action of rennet, however, continued with sufficient rapidity, even 
at refrigerator temperature, to cause the cream to thicken in the course 
of time. 

**The development of acid with the increasing age of the milk constantly accel- 
erated this curdling effect. The effect of acid upon renuet is to increase its rate of 
action, and on this account the gradually increasing acidity of milk makes it impos- 
sible to sufficiently retard it for practical purposes. Numerous experiments were 
also made 'with pepsin, which was found to be even more suitable than rennet, as Its 
presence could lu no way be detected by taste or smell. 

^‘The addition of this enzym might have practically solved the problem had it 
not been for the fact that its rate of action, like that of rennet, is continuaUy 
increased by the biological changes that occur in the milk even at low temperatures.” 

In experiments -with pancreatin, trypsin, and the vegetable ferment 
papain, it was found that undesirable by-products were formed, render- 
ing them unsuitable. 
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** lucidenially, it was observed in ex))erimenting with calcium hydrate that the 
pasteurized cream that had been treated with pepsin was immediately thickened. 
Noting this fact, calcium hydrate was used without the pepsin and the same result 
obtained. This eH’ect was produced before the milk was rendered alkaline, thereby 
avoiding any undesirable taste. Extensive experiments were made with lime water, 
and while it was found that the result was uniformly successful, yet on account of 
the low solubility of lime, it was necessary to us(^ so much that the milk solids were 
materially reduced. . . . 

'‘The next problem was to secure a lime solution sufficiently concentrated tx^pro- 
duce the desin^d effect without materially changing the composition of the milk. 
ITie combination of lime with cane sugar, forming sucrate of lime, furnishes a com- 
pound entirely suitable for this purpose. . . . 

"The microBOO])ical and i»hysical characteristics of milk and cream treated with 
calcium sucrate simulate so closely those found in normal milk that we are led to 
infer that in this way we have restored a consistency similar in character to that of 
normal milk.’’ 

The xireparation and use of viscogeu (calcium sucrate) is described 
the same as iu Bulletin No, 54 of tlie station (E. 8. R., 0, p. 181). 

Relation between cheese swelling and water, A. Kosxeb (Mitt 
Landir, Inst Unlv, Leipsic; abs, in Milch Ztg.j 26(1897)^ N<k 42^ p. 669 ), — 
The cheese made from the milk produced on a large estate was found 
to swell abuormally. In studying the cause of the swelling the air and 
water and the fresh milk of each cow were examined. The cause of 
the difficulty was found to lie iu the water used in the dairy. Small 
quantities of water added to sterilized milk gave the characteristic 
fermentation, and from such milk cultures could be made of a bacillus 
which when inoculated into fresh milk in turn produced the fault. 
The importance of bacteriological examinations from time to time of 
the water used iu dairies and creameries is emphasized, and the method 
of making such examinations is described. 

The increase of the yield of cheese by means of soluble lime 
salts, r. niLLMANN Difis. Leipsic^ 1896; Mitt, Landw. Inst 

Unh\ Leipsic^ 1897 ; ahs. in Milch Ztg.^ 26 (1897)^ No. 38^ pp, 602^ 603 ), — 
In an inaugural dissertation (E. S. E., 8, p. 174) the author iminted out 
that the amount of xiaracasein precipitated from milk by rennet was 
increased by the addition of calcium chlorid to milk, aud announced 
his imrpose of carrying on practical experiments to determine whether 
the jiroportioii of curd could be increased by this means. The present 
paper reports briefly some practical exjuniments in this line. 

In each series of ex])erimeMts the lime salts were added every other 
day to compare the results with those when no lime was added. Tlie 
addition of lime gave more favorable results in the case of cows 
advanced iu milk than of iresh cows, since the milk of the latter con- 
tains normally a higher percentage of soluble lime salts. Both cal- 
cium chlorid aud moiiocalcium phosphate were used. The latter gave 
the greater increase in paracasein, as shown by the following averages: 

Increase with monocaiclain phosphate, 0.15 kg. of cheese per 100 liters of milk. 

Increase with calcium chlorid, 0.30 kg. of cheese iier 100 liters of milk. 
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Gonoeruing the amoaiit of lime salts to be added, it was found that 
the largest increase was obtained with the addition of 0.01 per cent of 
caloiam oxid to the milk, which is equivalent to 45 gin. of monocalcium 
phosphate, or 20 gm. of calcium chlorid, per 100 kg. of milk* The 
increase with lime salts disappears when the amount of rennet is cor* 
respondingly diminished. The value of the increase is placed at 2^ cts. 
per 100 kg. of milk for skim cheese and cts. per 100 kg. of milk for 
Eiuroeuthaler cheese. On account of the higher x)rice of monocalcium 
l)hosphate the author recommends the use of calcium chlorid in the 
case of skim cheese. 

The author wishes his results to be regarded as preliminary and 
strongly urges that cheese factories make practical trials of the 
method. He gives detailed directions for the method of using the lime 
salts. The x)roper amount of lime salts is dissolved in about 1 liter of 
water and the solution added to the milk before adding the rennet. 
It is recommended to use larger amounts of salts in the milk of cows 
well advanced. As to the amount of lime to be added, the equivalent 
of 10 to 20 gm. of calcium oxid i>er 100 kg. of milk is recommended, 
and a table is given showing the amount of calcium oxid corresponding 
to different amounts of monocalcium phosphate and calcium chlorid. 

It is suggested that the addition of lime may also be beneficial in 
working with milk which has been pasteurized at a high temperature 
and hence curdles less completely with rennet. Laboratory experi- 
ments in heating milk for 8 to 5 minutes at 85 to 90^ with the addition 
of lime salts have shown that such milk curdle 1 as \vell as before heat- 
ing. By adding some sour milk prepared with pure cultures to such 
pasteurized milk it can be rendered suitable for cheese making. 

On the cause of ripening of Emmenthaler cheese, E. von 
Fbbudenreich {Gentbl. Bakt. v. Par.y 2. AhU^ 3 [1897\ Nos. 9-10, pp. 
231-235; 13-14, pp, 319-351 ). — The author made experiments with 
tyrothrix, which is believed by Duclanx to be the chief cause of the 
ri])ening of cheese. Large quantities of these bacilli were introduc>ed 
into the curd, but in a number of the experiments it was found that 
they rapidly disappeared as the cheese ripened. 

The author next attempted to demonstrate the accuracy of his theory 
that the change in the casein in ripening cheese is due to lactic acid 
bacteria. He made experiments in skim milk with 3 different kinds 
of lactic acid bacteria. To determine the change in the casein the 
nitrogen found in portions of the cultures filtered through a porcelain 
filter was compared with the nitrogen in the filtrate from the contrpl 
milk to which no culture was added. It was found in this way that 
culture A contained 2.4 times as much soluble proteids as the control 
milk, culture B 6.4 times, and culture 0 5.1 times. This, the author 
states, shows that beyond doubt a part of the casein in the cultures B 
and 0 was changed to a soluble form. It was found that adding 0.5, 
1, and 2 per cent of lactic acid to milk did not cause any perceptible 
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change in the amount of aoluble proteida, which leads the author to 
conclude that the change in the casein is not due to the action of the 
lactic acid produced in the fermentation. He reaffirms his former 
belief that the ripening of cheese is due largely and perhaps entirely to 
the action of lactic acid bacteria. 

In the second paper the results of further experiments are repqrted. 
Cultures were made in skim milk as before, inoculating the milk with 
a mixture of one of the lactic acid bacteria formerly used isolated from 
ripening cheese. At the end of 4 weeks it was found that while the 
fresh filtered skim milk contained 0 033 per cent of nitrogen, the filtrate 
from the culture contained 0.1 r >6 per cent, showing again that a part 
of the casein of the milk had been changed to soluble form.’^ A chem- 
ical examination of the filtrate from the culture showed that the soluble 
proteids were for the most part in the form of amid nitrogen. 

The author compares the extent of the change in the casein noticed 
by him in milk with that found by Bondzynski in Emmenthaler cheese, 
indicating that the change was somewhat gi eater in the case of the 
skim milk. 

In conclusion the author says that considering that practically only 
lactie-acid-producing microorganisms are found in ripening cheese and 
that other bacteria, as tyrothriXj etc., occur only in numbers too small 
to mention, and furthermore that it has been shown that these lactic 
a(*id bacteria are able to decompose and dissolve the casein, it can hardly 
be doubted that these lactic acid bacteria are the cause of the ripening 
of hard cheese. 

[The reason for the change in the casein noted in these experiments 
and attributed to lactic acid bacteria, whereas no change has been 
observed by other investigators when pasteurized milk was used, is 
probably to be found in the enzym recently discovered by Babcock and 
Kussell to be a normal constituent of milk (see E. S. B., 9, p. 205 ). — Ed.] 

The rise and fall of bacteria in Cheddar cheese, H. L. Bussell 
( Wisconsin ^ta. Ept. 1896^ pp. 95--lllj pJ, I, fig. 1 ). — The methods of 
bacteriological analysis are described, especially those used in the 
investigations on cheese, which are given in considerable detail. In 
order to bring the sample of cheese into a finely divided state so that 
bacteria can develop, the cheese is triturated in a sterile mortar in 
contact with sand or sugar. It is then added to a known volume of 
sterile water and thoroughly shaken, which dissolves the sugar, leaving 
the bacteria in suspension in the emulsion of casein, fat, and water. 
Culture plates are made by adding to the gelatin 1, 2, or 3 drops of the 
cheese mixture by means of a pipette. 

The results are tabulated of determinations of the number of bac- 
teria per gram in 6 different Cheddar cheeses at different stages of the 
ripening process; and the number of those producing lactic acid and 
gas, digesting casein, and inert bacteria are given. These data are 
discussed at length and are shown graphically. 
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^'The generiAl results of this analytical stndy of tlie bacterial changes that taike 
place in the oaring of cheese may be briefly summarized as follows : 

*^(1) There Is at flrst a marked falling oft' in the number of bacteria in green 
curds for a diiy or so. (Period of initial decline.) 

**( 2 ) This is followed by a very rapid increase in numbers, in which the bacteria 
reacdi scores of millions of organisms per gram. (Period of increase.) 

*^(3) This period is followed by a diminution in numbers, at first rapid but later 
mort) gradual, until the germ content sinks to insign Iflcaut proportions. (Period of 
flnal decline ) 

(4) The time necessary to reach the maximum development (2d period) is has- 
tened or retarded by such external conditions as temperature, etc. 

** (5) The second period also marks the beginning of the physical change that 
occurs in the cheese in the earlier part of the breaking down of the casein. 

‘^(6) The bacterial flora of cheese differs markedly from that of milk. In milk 
the lactic acid bacteria predominate, but accompanying them are always liquefying 
or x>eptonizing organisms, and as a rule bacteria capable of developing gaseous by- 
prod uc'ts. 

'^Iii the ripening cheese the peptonizing or casein digesting bacteria are quickly 
eliminated ; the gas })roducing bacteria disappear more slowly, sometimes pei^sistiiig 
in veiy small numbers for a long time. 

‘‘The lactic acid bacteria, on the other hand, develop enormously for a time, uutil 
the cheese is partially ripened, when they, too, begin to diminish in numbers. 

“(7) The generally accepte<l theory that the peptonizing or digesting bacteria are 
able to break down the casein in the cheese as they do in milk is improbable, because 
this type of bactciia fails to increase in the cheese and usually disappears before 
there is any evidence of physical changes in the condition of the casein. The same 
is true where cheese is made from iiasteurized milk to which copious starters of these 
peptoui/iug organisms have been added. 

“(8) The coincidence existing in point of time between the gradual ripening of 
the cheese and the marked development of the lactic acid bacteria seems to indicate 
that these phenomena are causally related. This view is further strengthened by 
the fact that cheese made from pasteurized milk in which the lactic bacteria have 
been destroyed fail to ripen iu the normal manner, while the addition of a pure lactic 
acid feinient to the iiasteurized milk permits the usual changes to occur in a per- 
fectly notmal way.’^ 

Pure lactic cultures of bacteria in cheese making, H. L. Bus- 
sell ( Wisconsin ISta. Bpt. 1896^ pp. 112-126). — Four preliminary experi- 
ments were made with a pure culture of the lactic acid germ, control 
cheeses being made at the same time. 

“The results attained so far showed that the use of the culture starter had one 
very great advantage in lessening the time of manufacture. Instead of waiting 
for the acid to develoi> naturally, a process sometimes requiring several hours, the 
addition of the pure lactic ferment brought the acid rapidly forward, so that the 
milk could he expeditiously handled.'^ 

These results led to a trial on a large scale at the university creamery. 
During, the winter of 1895-’96 a large number of cheeses were made in 
which a pure lactic acid culture prepared from ripening cheese was 
used. In many cases control cheeses were made without the use of a 
starter. The cheeses were scored by a disinterested party, and the 
results are tabulated. 

“On the whole the use of the lactic ferment improved not onlj’’ the flavor of the 
cheese but the texture as well, where it was compared with cheese made with milk 
ripened without the addition of any starter. By making several cheeses fSrom each 
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batch of milk and taking an average score of these as representing the day^s ra^’ 
the lactic ferment eheeses score higher in flavor in three cases by 4.55 imints, w]iiio 
in two instances the score of the control cheese without any starter exceeded the 
culture cheese hy a sum of 1.5 points in flavor. 

‘^Iii texture the culture (‘heese won in four cases out of five, having a higher sum 
total of 4.4 points, while the control cheese was 1.2 higher in one instance. . . . 

‘‘The culture cheeses were more uniform in quality than the control, as shown hy 
less variation in flavor and texture of different cheeses made on the same day.^’ 

Some experimeiitH made to compare the relative merits of Hansen’s 
lactic ferment and the lactic ferment isolated by the author from ripen- 
ing cheese showed practically no difference between the two. 

Preliminary experiments are noted on the use of partially Tipened 
cheese as a starter. When plugs of such cheese were incubated in ster- 
ile milk it was found that traces of gas were almost sure to develop, 
showing that the gas-producing organisms were not entirely extinct. 
The conditions seemed to be favorable for the development of the gas- 
producing bacteria as well as tlie pure lactic organisms. Experiments 
are to be continued on this subject, but at present the station does not 
recommend the use of partially ripened cheese for a starter. The 
details are given for using lactic starters in cheese factories. 

Moisture supply in cheese-curing rooms, J. W. Deckku ( Wis- 
connin Sta. Rpt, 1896^ pp. 156-168 ). — A comparison is given of the wet 
and dry bulb tlierraometer with a commercial hygroscope showing that 
the latter is only approximately correct.” A table is calculated show- 
ing the relative humidity corresponding to the readings of the wet and 
dry bulbs. 

In order to maintain the requisite amount of moisture in the curing 
room, containing 5,000 cu. ft., experiments were made, using cloths hung 
in the room and kept moist. 

“As we now have the a])paratu8 perfected, the cloths are supplied with water 
from a f-iuch water pipe that runs along the to]) of the room. Very small holes 
were drilled about 6 in. apart on the ujiper 8id<* of the pii)e. Strips of cotton cloth 
werehnug over this pipe and when the water was turned on it went through the 
holes, wet the cloths and flowed down through them. The flow of water through 
the pipe was regulated by a valve so that it would drip slowly from the bottom of 
the cloths. Under the cloths was a tr«ay 1 ft. wide and 4 in. <leep for catching the drip- 
ping water and carrying it off into a drain. Affcer adjusting the valve we were able 
to keep a steady flow through the sheets for 2 weeks. . . . 

“ If there is sufficient room for it, we believe double the surface of cloth, or 200 
Bf]. ft. to 5,000 cu. ft. of space will be none too much.^' 

Teat of dairy cows, J. W. Dbckisk ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1S96, pp. 1G4, i5J).--The 
results are given of tests of 2 cows from a Holstein herd for 7 days and 7 cows from 
a Guernsey herd for 2 days. In these tests the yield of milk and the percentage and 
total amonnt of fat were determined. 

“Johanna Rue, one of the Holsteins, made the remarkable record of 2.96 lbs. of 
batter fat in 24 hours, while 2 cows in Mr. HilPs [Guernsey] herd scored over 2 lbs 
of fat in the same length of time. One of these cows it must be noted was a native.’’ 

Record of Jersey and Guernsey cows at the academical farm at Boun-Pop- 
pelsdorf, E. Ramm (Milch Ztg., JO (1897), Nos. SI, pp, 487-489; S4, pp. 5S9, 640, figs. 
4). — The record for one period of lactation is summarized for 6 .lersey and 5 Guern- 
sey cows. The cows were tested especially for the production of milk for infants. 
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The results were quite satisfactory as to quality aud quantity of milk. The average 
for the Jerseys was 5.33 per cent and for the Guernseys 4.54 per cent of fat. The 
average yield was 18.63 and 18.19 kg., resiiectively, per 1,000 kg. live weight, for 
each day the cows were milked. The detailed records for 1 Jersey and 1 Holstein 
are given for the period of lactation. 

Comparison of the Babcock test aud the gravimetric method of estlmatiiig fat 
in skim milk, E. H. Farrington (WiBconsin Sta, Jipt. 1S90, pp, ISS-US, Jigs, A 
reprint from Bulletin 52 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 932). 

Table for rapid and safe determination of the dry matter in milk from the 
specifio gravity and fat by Fleischmann’s formula, M. M. Craandltk {Milch Zig,, 
26 {1897)j No. pp. 440-444). 

The alkaline tablet test of acidity in milk or oream, E. H. Farrington 
(WiBConsin Sta. lipt. 1896, pp. Ui-tV), figB. 3 ). — A reprint from Bulletin 52 of the 
station (E. S. K., 8, p. 933). 

Detection of watered milk by the nitrate test, M. Ribglrr (Rar. Intemat. 
FaUif.f 1897, No. 4; ahB. in Milch Ztg., 26 {1897), No. 36, p. .574).— It is proposed to 
detect the addition of water to luilk hy means of the test for nitrates on the suppo- 
sition that milk contains no nitrates or nitrites. 

[This means was suggested several years ago by Richmond (E. S. R., 5, p. 644), who 
afterwards found that when small doses of saltpeter were given to cows their milk 
gave a strong reaction for nitrates. It was believed cows might take enough nitrates 
in the drinking water on some farms to give the nitrate test in their milk. — Ed.] 

Plan for uniformity in methods of food control {Milch Zig., 26 {1897), No. 38, 
pp. 603, 606). — The methods proposed by the commission appointed at the instance 
of the Imperial Health Office of Germany are given for the analysis of milk and 
examination for adulterants, admixtures, preservatives, etc. 

The advantages of cooperative establishments for supplying milk to cities, 
J. SIEDEL {Milch Ztg., 26 {1897), Nob. 34, pp. 333, 336; 33, pp. 531, 352; 36, pp. 367-669). 

The creamery at Windsor Park, Bngland {Milch Zig., ih {1897), No. 34, pp. 536, 
337, figs. ^). 

Murchland’s milking machine {Milch Ztg., ^6 {189}), No. 28, pp. 439, 440, fig. 1). 

Recent experiences with the Thistle milking machme, Writzel-Langen 
{Milch Zig., 26 {1897), Nob. J/, pp. 4^3, 426; 32, pp. 304, 303). 

Microorganisms in the dairy industry, N. Bendixen {Milch Ztg., 26 {1897), No. 
29, pp. 453, 456 ). — A semi-popular article. 

The employment of commercial cultures in butter making, Dornk {Milch. 
Zig., 26 {1897), No. 29, pp. 402, 4^J).— General remarks on the use of the pure cul- 
tures or starters put up commercially, and a few^ experiments in their use. The 
conclusion is reached that the use of these cultures should be confined to creameries 
or dairies which maki* butter of poor or only fair quality. Creameries whi(*h already 
make a product of uniformly high cpiality are advised not to adopt the commercial 
cultures. 

Care of dairy utensils, R. A. Pearson {U. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 
431-444 ). — This popular article deals with the necessity for cleanliness in successful 
dairy work, the selection of dairy utensils, methods, appliances for cleaning and 
sterilizing dairy utensils, the care and cleaning of dairy rooms or buildings, clothing 
of operators, etc. In purchasing dairy utensils it is recommended to select only 
such as can be easily cleaned. 

‘‘Other things being equal, the more accessible the inside surface of an article for 
dairy use the more valuable it is. Any having corners or parts which can not be 
easily reached with w^ater aud a brush or cloth should be avoided. A vessel should 
be discarded if it has sharp, angular comers, unless they are absolutely necessary, 
for they require too much attention. All dairy utensils should be of hard material 
and have smooth surfaces. Wooden pails should never be used for holding milk, as 
in the surface of the wood there are numberless small pores and fissures. . . . 
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The joints and rims should be made smooth and the craoks entirely filled witb 
solder. Cheap tinware is put together so carelessly that the joints are often rodich 
and uneven^'and little projecting points of solder make it difficult to move the clean- 
ing cloth along the seam. Pails and other circular tin vessels should have but one 
seam on the sides ; better ones are made without a seam. 

^4t is important to keep the outside of utensils clean. In order to facilitate the 
work, the outer surface should be so finished that every part can easily be reached 
by water and cloth. The outside of tinware should be finished as smoothly as the 
inside, and all wood apparatus should be carefully finished on the outside, being 
made smooth and having as few projecting nuts, rods, and braces as possible. 

Conoeming the advisability of requiring creameries to pasteurize their 
skim milk and buttermilk and to burn their separator slime, Nbumann 
{Milch Ztg,f S6 {1897) j No. pp. 50/i-307). — The subject is considered pro and con — 
the prevention of the spread of diseases, added expense to creameries, etc.{ audit 
is considered hardly practicable at present. 

A new method of making butter {French Patent No. 258SS4; aha. in Milch Ztg.^ 
2() {1897) f No. 8Sfp. /iJ6). — In this process the fresh cream is subjected to lactic acid 
fermentation until the fat globules are inclosed in a sufficiently strong covering of 
casein, when the cream is heated, carbonic acid conducted into it without sufficient 
agitation to churn the cream, and finally submitted to alcoholic fermentation. ^ This 
fermentation changes the character of the cream, allowing the fat globules to rise 
to the surface, while the other lugredieuts remain behind. Churning in the ordinary 
sense is said to be unnecessary, sis the butter fat collects on the surface and it is 
only necessary to wash it to free it from small particles of casein adhering to it. 

Factory cheese and how it is made, 0. Mrkry ( U. S. Dept. Agr.^ Bureau of Ani~ 
mat Industry C%rc. 19^ pp. 8). — This is a reprint from U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bulletin 15 (K. S. K., 9, p. 89). 

Plans of bmlding and methods of conducting cheese factories and cream- 
eries, H. H, Dean {Ontario Agl. Col. and Expt. Farm Special Bui., May, 1897, pp. 8£, 
figs. 16). popular bulletin. 

Asses' milk, A. Schlossmann {Ztsehr. Physiol. Vhem., 23 {1897), No. 3, pp. £38- 
264). — Analyses covering a period of over 1 month are given, together with various 
studies on the characteristics of the milk and its cfiustituents in comparison with 
those of the milk of other auimals. 

Asses' milk and the nutrition of infants, Klrmm {Jahrh. Ktnderheilkunde, 43, 
No. i; ahs. m Milch Ztg., 26 {1807), No. 40, p. 638). — The author recommends the U8§ 
of asses' milk for >oung children on the ground that it corresponds td human milk 
moie closely than the milk of any other animal and asses are not subject to tuber- 
culosis. Asses' milk is said to contain 1.46 per cent of albumin, 0.4 per cent of ash, 
6.2 per cent of sugar, and 1.38 per cent of fat. Practical experience with the use 
of asses' milk is said to have been ver\ favorable on both healthy and delicate chil- 
dren. The greatest hindrance to its more extensive use is believed to be the high 
price, the dairy in Dresden charging fioin 2.1 to 3 marks per liter (about 50 to 75 cts. 
per quart). 

Dairy statistics for the Grand Duchy Meckleuburg-Schwerin for the year 
1896, J. SiRDKL {Milch Ztg., 26 {1897) No. 42, pp. 665-667). 

Dairying in Russia {Milch Ztg., 27 {1897), No. 32, pp. 503, 504). 

List of officials and associations connected with the dairy interests in the 
United States and Canada for 1897, H. K. Alvokd {V. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of 
Animal Industry Circ. IS, pp. 8 ). — This list includes State dairy officials, National 
and State dairy associations, with presidents and secretaries, and dairy officials in 
the Dominion of Canada. 
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The oonatry slaughterhouse as a ihctor in the spread of dis* 
ease, 0. W. Stiles ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 155-166 ). — 
This article is based n])ou the iiispectiou of the slanghterhonses of 2 
States. Although definite figures can not be given for the State, it 'was 
found that the number of such houses varies in different towns from 1 
to 72 to 1 to 1,600 inhabitants. The slaughterhouses found the author 
divides into 2 classes: Large abattoirs located in cities and local 
slaughterhouses used by meat dealers in country towns. The latter 
are not always owned by those who do their own killing. 

In the majority of cases hogs are kept in connection with the slaugh- 
terhouses to dispose of the offal. Where houses are on the banks of a 
stream the offal is thrown out on the bank and left to be eaten by vari- 
ous animals, to rot, and drain into the river. JEIaturally slanghter- 
honses are centers of disease. Some of the animals killed are certainly 
diseased, and if the offal is fed to hogs these can not escape. Hats 
and dogs also are important factors. If the former are eaten by hogs 
trichinosis is a fairly certain result, as shown by the examination of 
147 rats, showing over 27 per cent infected. If the slaughterhouse 
chances to be burned the rats wander away, carrying disease with 
them. 

Besides trichinosis, tuberculosis, and the parasitic Echinococcus hyda- 
tid, which seems to be on the iuciease in this country, the thin-necked 
bladder worm, the gid bladder worm, and the tongue worm, swine 
plague, and hog cholera are apt to be spread by such feeding. 

To obviate the dangers arising through offal feeding, drainage, rats, 
and dogs, the segregation of slaughterhouses and the control of the 4 
factors concerned in spreading disease are advised. Ofi'al feeding 
should be abandoned. The drainage should be perfect. Bats should 
be destroyed and dogs not allowed in the slaughterhouse. The build- 
ings should be more substantial, the floor and the pavement of the 
yard should be of asphalt. Every local board of health should have a 
competent veterinarian, and the slaughterhouses should be licensed and 
be supervised by a veterinarian. The raising of stock, except horses, 
within the premises of such houses should be prohibited, and the farmer 
who kills his own beef should bury or burn the offal. It is on the 
farmer’s account that such precautions are most necessary, since he is 
more subject to the dangers involved in the slaughterhouse than others. 

The restriction of tuberculosis by isolation and the use of 
affected •animals for breeding purposes, H. L. Bussell ( Wiscon- 
sin Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 127-133 ). — Some general remarks upon the sub- 
ject are made and a record given of a series of experiments that are 
essentially a repetition of those of Prof. Bang of Denmark, as embodied 
in his report before the International Hygienic Uongress of 1S94 at 
11931— JSio. 6 7 
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Bada Pesth. But in addition to the tnberculin treatment several ani* 
mals were tested with Aseptolin. 

The herd experimented upon was composed of high-grade Guernseys. 
Previous to the test 1 had developed a severe cough and grown thin, 
and later, together with another cow, developed tuberculosis. Po«t- 
nwrtmn examination of both showed them to be badly affected. The 
remaining animals were apparently sound. On January 2, 1896, all 
were inoculated, 7 temperature readings being taken previous and 8 
subsequent to the inoculation. As a result 10 of the 24 animals 1 
year and more of age proved to be tuberculous and 8 sounds while all 
(16) of those under 1 year of age were declared perfectly healthy. 
The tuberculous animals were then separated from the healthy and 
given the best of care to see if nature would effect a cure. Tlie animals 
were bred and the young nearly as soon as dropped tested with tuber- 
culin, and if they passed the test 8U(*cessfully placed with the healthy 
animals. All calves from infected dams were fed on pasteurized milk. 
Abundant daily exercise was given both sections of the herd and inten 
sive feeding carefully avoided. In the course of G months the herd was 
again subjected to the tuberculin test. 

Several of the animals were given medical treatment with Edison’s 
Consumptive Cure, Asejitolin. The dose was from 4 to 5 drams per ani- 
mal but this was gradually increased in the tri-weekly injections until it 
reached 12 drams. Inhalations of carbolized glycerin were also given 
daily. Frequent tests were made for albumen, but it was found in but 
one instance. Twenty days after the beginning of the treatment it 
wasremaiked that the animals were apparently benefited by it. On 
the day following 1 animal died from exposure during parturition. 

Five living calves were dropped during the course of the experiment. 
Four of them were from tuberculous cows, but none of them responded 
to the bccond tuberculin test to which the herd was subjected. ^ 

In this second test all animals that had previously responded reacted 
but their condition was such as to show that the disease had been 
checked. One of the animals treated with Aseptolin was killed and 
was found to be but slightly tuberculous. 

From these facts the author concludes that the spread of the disease 
may be controlled and that at least some of the affected animals be 
ufted for breeding purposes, and that such treatment evidently xiossesses 
advantages over compulsory stringent legislation. 

Some modern disinfectants, £. A. de Sohweinitz ( I/. S. Dept. 
Agr, Yearbook 1S96, pp. 2')5-262^ jig. 1 ). — After a brief statement of the 
nature of disinfection and the comparative merits of several true dis- 
infectants, i. e.y those that both kill the germs and destroy or counter- 
act the odors arising from their growth, the author proceeds to briefly 
note steam and boiling water, which are recognized as the best disin- 
fectants where applicable, carbolic acid, which still holds its place in 
spite of many substitutes that have been recommended, and several 
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MbetiteteB S&^ oartKktio cusid (oreolin, lysol^ cresolin, cresin^ solved, and 
tricesol). Formic aldehyde is then considered somewhat more at length 
and a brief summary of the history of the knowledge of its importance 
as a germicide and disinfectant is given. 

For practical purposes those methods of using the gas are thought 
best in which the gas is allowed to work in statu nascendi. With proper 
apparatus for generating gas, it is thought it might possibly be used 
successfully against insects injurious to vegetation. 

Summarizing the subject, it is pointed out that formalin in the 
strength of 1:10,000 prevents the growth of tuberculosis, anthrax, 
cholera, typhus, pus, and diphtheria germs. A very weak gaseous 
form is sufficient to prevent growth. A 1 per cent solution of for- 
malin kills pathogenic organisms in one hour. A 3 per cent solu- 
tion with a Anal addition of alcohol may be used for rendering the 
hands germ free; but whether the skin is attacked in such use is 
uncertain. Spraying with formalin and a subsequent iuclosure of arti- 
cles will effectually sterilize them. Uniforms can be disinfected on a 
large scale without injury in 24 hours. A 1 per cent solution is suffi- 
cient to deodorize feces and in 13 minutes to render them germ free. 
Buildings, etc., may be disinfected by 1 to IJ per cent, by volume, of 
the gas. Finally, formic aldehyde is a useful etching material and pre- 
servative. It is added further that the substance has the advantage 
over carbolic acid, lysol, etc., of not being retarded in its action by albu- 
minoid matter and not injuring articles to which it is applied. A slight 
objection, that it adheres to clothing and upholstered goods, is met by 
stating that its odor may be removed by proper ventilation and by the 
use of dilute ammonia, which readily absorbs the gas. It has been 
found useful in preserving food, milk, et(*., but its effects in this direc- 
tion should be studied further before it is given a general recommenda- 
tion. Used for ticks on cattle, it is found by the author that a calf 
exposeil for 2 hours in an atmosphere of 2 x)6r cent of the gas suf- 
fered no especial distress; there was only a slight watering of the eyes 
and an occasional cough, both of which disappeared upon bringing the 
animal to fresh air. Its use as a disinfectant of imiiorted hides, owing 
to its rapid action and penetrating power, is thought worthy of high 
recommendation. With reference to the amount of wood alcohol to be 
employed in the disinfection of rooms, etc., by means of lamps for gen- 
erating the gas, it is stated that 1 liter of the alcohol will, if all converted, 
produce 748 grams (361 liters) of the gas, which, in a room of 1,000 
eu. ft. cajiacity, would give 1.26 per cent of the gas. Finally, it is 
stated that a 40 per cent solution of the gas (*aii be obtained for one- 
fourth the price of formalin. 

Proloiie;ed geBtation (Chron, Jgr. Canton Vaudf 10 {1897) j No. 6\ p. i77).— Note is 
made of a mare that was covered on June 3 and 4, 1895, but did not foal until Sep- 
tember 1, 1896^ or for a period of 455 days — about 15 mouths. 

Heredity color in horses, F. Galton {Nature, 56, No. 1460, pp. 598, 599)r.— -From 
a consideration of numerous data the conclusion is arrived at that the sire and the 
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dam have almost an equal influence on the color of the offspring, and further that 
the number of observed cases, of red for example, corresponds with the calculated 
cases, the calculation being made according to the anthor^s recent theory. 

An anatomy of the horse, W. Ellsnbergbr and H. Baum ( TopoffraphisoheJnatomie 
d(8 Pferdes. Be^din : Paul Pareji, 1897, roh. S, pp, 951; rev, in Nature, 56, No, 1460, p, 
586), — The flrst volume (pp. 271) appeared in 1894 and deals with the limbs; the 
second volume (pp. 350) deals with the head and neck; and the third with the rest 
of the bod.> . The work is well illustrated, many of the flgures being colored. The 
nomenclature employed is largely that used in human anatomy. 

Notes on the bacteriology of anthrax, C. C. Duncan {Agr. Students* Ga>z,, 8 
(1897), No. 4, pp. 103^108). 

On the demonstration of typhus bacillus and the bacteria of the typhus 
group in water, J, Wasbi^tzki ( Ueheh* den Nachweis des Typhuahaoillns nnd dgr Bade* 
rien dtr Typhusgrieppe in fVas8<r. Inaug. Dies. Jxonigsherg, 1896 ; ahs. in Ztschr. Wise. 
Mikros, h, Mikros. Techink, 14 (1897), No. 1, pp. 113**115). 

Prof. Kooh’s new tuberculin, D. B. Mason (V. S, Consular Itpts,, 1897, June, 
pp. 319-225), — A popular account of the new tuberculin, and its preparation and 
effects. 

Tuberculin inoculations for the year 1896, H. L. Russell ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt, 
189U, pp, 124-lS7),—\)yiT'\ng the year 162 tuberculin inoculations were made on 6 
herds made up for the most part of high grade stock. As a result 22 of the 98 
animnls of oue year of age and over were found infected, while none of the 34 
animals under one year of ago reacted. This result, however, the author thinks 
indicates a prevalence of the disease in the State greater than is actually the case. 

On the use of “Chinosol” in veterinary practice, G. Zacher (Deut. Landw. 
Presse, U (1897), No. 50, pp. 46?).— disinfectant compound sold by a German firm. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

The uses of peat in the preservation of ice (Landw. Wchnbl. Schleswig-Holstein, 
47 (1897), No. 41, p. 589). — Short notes in which the value of peat in the conserva- 
tion of ic<* is considered. 

The manufacture of sorghum sirup, G. L. Spencer ( r. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Chemistry Girt. 1, pp. S). — Brief directions are given for the manufacture of sorghum 
sirup on a binall scale. 

Action of the constituents of cider on fermentation, (f. Gelm (Staz. Sper. Agr, 
Ital., 30 (1S97), p. 'P^4; ahs. in Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris. 3. ser,. 18 (1897), No. ?3, p. 1248 ). — 
The action of tannin, jieptoiies, nnd tartaric acid was studied. 

Sterilization of cider by means of formalin, G. Gelm (Staz. Sper. Agr. Ital,, 30 
(1897), p. 801: ahs. in Bui. Soc. CInm. Paris, 3. ser., 18 (1897), No. 2?,p. 1248). — The use 
of 400 cc. of formalin per hectoliter is reeonimended as an effective mt'ans of sterili- 
zation. 

On maize oil, AV. Di likrk (Ann. Pharm., 1897, p. 219; ahs. in 1 rtljschr. Chem. 
Nahr. u. (ienussmtl., 1 ?, No. ?, p. 194). 

The manufacture of peanut oil (Chem. Bev. Fett u. Uarzind,. 1897, p. 27; ahs. in 
Vrtljschr. Chem. Nahr. u. (ienussmtl., 14, No. 2, pp. 194, 195). 

Textile raw materials and their use in the arts, J. Zip (Die texiilen liohmatei'- 
ialien undthn Voarheitung zu Gespinsien, Vienna: Franz DeuHcke, 1897, rol, 2,pt. 1, 
pp. .VT^, US. figs. 144). 


AOBICULTUSAL ENOINEEBING. 

Irrigation ea^eriments, F. 11. Kma {Wisconsin Sta. Bpt, 1896, pp. 
189-201, Jigs. 4 ), — Experimeuts iu the same line as those of previous 
years (E. 8. E., 8, pp. 089, 733) weiv carried out iu 1896. The rainfall 





«f growing season (May 1 to August 31) of 18')6, unlike that of 1894 
aai 189S, was not only fairly abundant (15.02 in.), but was generally 
wen distributed. <‘This being true, the irrigation experiments have 
aflbrded excellent means for determining, under held conditions, how 
mooh moisture is really needed in the soil to insure maximum yields.” 

Experiments on potatoes, corn, clover, and cabbage are reported, 
with estimates of the cost and profit of irrigation by pumping. 

Experiments mth potatoes . — A plat of sandy clay loam, 87 by 287 ft., 
after a liberal application of well-rotted barnyard manure, was planted 
partly in Burbank potatoes, partly in Rural Few Yorker potatoes. 

'^Flat oultivation was adopted until July 8, when the potatoes wore ridged for 
irrigation. The whole plat of 115 rows was divided into alternating groups of 6 
rows irrigated and not irrigated^ separated by 1 row of potatoes irrrigated only on 
1 Bide. 

‘^The potatoes were irrigated on July 10, 21, August 3, 10, and Sept(>mber 3, 
receiving each time 2.15 in. of water, or in the aggregate 10.75 in. more than the 
rainfall." 

The following table gives the yields per acre of the 2 varieties: 

Yields of potatoes on vrigated and umrrigated plats. 

Rural New Yorker Burbauk. 

Large Small Total Large Small Total. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. Bushels. ’ Bushels. 

Irrigated 882.0 12 2 894 2 220.0 22 7 242.7 

Not irrigated 280.3 j 10 2 290 6 141.5 | 16 2 157 7 

Determinations of the specific gravity indicated that the irrigated 
potatoes were of as good quality as those grown on the unirrigated 
plats. 

Experiments with corn , — This was a continuation of experiments of 
previous years (E. S. E., 8, p. 733), except that subirrigatiou was not 
practiced. The amount of water applied is not stated. 

^^The yield of dry matter on the irrigated ground has exceeded that on the ground 
not irrigated by about a ton to the acre, the average diiferent'e being 2,062 lbs., and 
if this is figured as corn fodder containing 15 ]>er cent water it represents a gain of 
1.213 tons per acre. 

^'When the comparison is made on the basis of kiln-dned shelled corn the results 
stand thus : 

Bushels. 


Dent corn, irrigated, thinned to 2 stalks 51. 2 

Dent corn, not irrigated, thinned to 2 stalks 42. 8 

• Didbrenoe 8. 4 

Flint com, thick seeding, irrigated 51. 9 

Flint com, thick seeding, not irrigated 29. 6 

Difference 22. 3 


Experiments with clover . — Two crops of clover were cut on an area of 
5.83 acres, the second growth being irrigated. Two plats were irrigated 
June 18 and July 11, and two June 24 and July 13. All plats were 
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also irrigated after the cutting ot the second crop August IS ani 
tember 10. The total amount of water applied varied from 5.19 to 
8.97 in. 

** From the 5.83 acres of ground were out 19.14 tons of hay, containing 15.3 per cent 
water. The second crop this year on adjacent land not irrigated was 1 ton per acre, 
and using this as a basis of comparison the increase of the second crop due to irri- 
gation averaged 2,071 lbs. per acre, or 12,074 lbs., eqnal to 6.04 tons on the 6.83 acres. 
To this should be added the third crop of pasturage, which exceeded 2 tons from the 
whole area, making the gain due to irrigation 8 tons in all.” 

Experiments with cabbage . — This is an account of a continuation of 
experiments of the previous year (E. 8. R., 8, p, 689). 

^^The primary object of the cabbage experiment was to see if it is not possible to 
grow a larger number of good heads upon a given area where an abundance of water 
is applied at the right time by irrigation than is possible where the natural rainfall 
alone is depended upon. . . . 

^^The rows were all set 30 in. apart, and on one-half of the plat the plants were 
set 15 in. in the row and on the other 30 in. in the row, or at the rate of 13,939 and 
6,969 plants per acre, respectively.” 

The actual stand per acre was 12,030 plants in case of thick setting 
and 5,470 in case of thin setting. 

“A larger percentage oi* plants headed on the more open stand and 
also a slightly larger percentage on the not irrigated land than on that 
irrigated."^ 

The (?abbages were irrigated 4 times (July 21, August 3 and 10, and 
September 3), applying a little over 2 in. each time, or 8.25 in. in all. 

The results per acre were as follows : 

Average weight per head and yield per acre of eahbagea. 


Thin planting- 

Not nneatod 
Thick planting 

Im^^ati'd . .. 

Not irrigated 

The cost and profit of irrigation by pumping . — An exact estimate of 
the cost of irrigation at the station could not be made because the 
plant was not used to its full capacity. Observations, however, showed 
that with a ton of coal costing $4 the plant raised 0.0248 acre-^inch of 
water each hour a distance of 26 ft. at a cost of 16.74 cts. per hour for 
fuel. 

With coal costing 16.74 cts. per hour, and charging 15 cts. per hour 
each for engine, engineer, and water distributor, the cost per acre-inch 
would be 66.76 cts.” Applying these figures to the above experiments 
it was found that “in spite of the very high cost of the water used 
there is still a decided balance in favor of irrigation in humid climates 
even for ordinary field crops such as corn ($2.16 per acre), potatoes 


Firm beads Loose heads 

Leaves 


Average 

weight 

Total 

Average I 
•weight. 1 

Total. 

and stems 
(total). 

Poundu, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. * 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

7 60 

30, 610 

4 88 1 

6 227 1 

42, 730 

6. 05 

29,480 

4.23 1 

4,624 

1 

49,220 

5.13 

46, 560 

3.23 , 

7,688 

64, 100 

4. 46 

40, 100 

2.86 

5,043 

57,630 
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($11.70), and hay.’^ With cabbage the balance in favor of irrigation 
waa $2.43 in case of thin setting, $29 in case of thick setting. 

The draft of com harvesters, F. H. Kma and L. Fi. Adamb ( Wis- 
consin Sta. Rpt 1896^ pp. 205^ 206 ^ fig, 1 ), — Tests of the draft of the 
McCormick and Deering self binding corn harvesters indicated that 
<‘the team working tlie Deering corn harvester was doing work eqaiva< 
lent to idowiiig a 12-iiich furrow 4.6 in. deep and the other team a 12- 
inoh furrow 6.6 in. deep.” 

^‘Eaoh machine did its gathering and cutting very nicely, but the McCormick 
packed and tied its bundles much tighhu* than did the Doering, and in studying 
the results it must be kept in mind that on this account and because double the 
amount of corn per acre was cut by the McCormick the draft trials are in no sense 
comparable; neither wore the,v intended to be; our object was Bim]ily to learn 
what work 2 horses were called upon to do with those machines as they were being 
worked. 

Comfortable low-cost bams, F. E. Emery (North Carolina Sta. 
Bui. 142^ pp. 139-L64^ figs. 9 ). — Plans and specitications are given for 2 
cheap small barns, a barn constructed l)y the State (Geological Survey, 
a circular barn and yards for 30 cows, and the North Carolina Station 
farm barn. In addition some conveniences in feeding boxes and safe 
fastenings for doors are figured and described, and home-made cattle 
fastenings are illustrated and described. 

The uses of wood, F. Rorii (U.S. TJepl,Jgr, Yearbook 1896^ pp, 391-4 '0. fig 6.7).--- 
Comparisons are made of the relative importance of wood an<l met.dh, of the differ- 
ences ill structuic and composition of various kinds of wood in relation to strength, 
toughness, stiifuess, weight, color, durability, fuel value, texture, etc. 'Che uses of 
wood and the utilizing of timber aie considered. 

Irrigation on the Great Plains, F. H. Newell (V. S. Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1896^ 
pp, 167-19Gjpl8. 2yfig8. 9 ). — The char actei and condition of the Croat Plains and the 
need of irrigation in this region are briefly explained and tht^ following topics are 
discussed in detail : Bources of water (streams, storm \n aters, and Avells) ; methods of 
obtaining water (pumps, windmills, and steam and other engine's) ; storing and con- 
ducting water (ponds, tanks, ditches, and flumes); applying water; duty of water; 
and cultivation. 

The sewage fields and the public milk supply of Paris (Rer. Set. [i'ans], 4, 
ser,, 8 (1897) f No, 14, pp, 4S0-48S), 

Experiments on water lifts, A. Chattehton (Agr, Ledger [/adia], 1897, No, 17, 
pp,16 ), — This is a report on comparative trials of 3 forms of water lifts in use in 
India for laising irrigation water. 

An instrument to aid in studying the wear of teams, W. W. Causox ( Univ, 
Soi. Mag. [Knoxvilleli, 1897, No. 3, pp. 5-11, pi. 1, figs, 5), — A ♦Icsoriptlon is given of a 
cheap instrument designed foi a 2-horse team, which measures and records with 
tolerable accuiacy (1) the distance traveled by the team, (2) the pull on each single- 
tree at every point of that distance, (3) the grade, (4) the speed, and (5) the total 
work done on each singletiee. Details of construction are given and numerous 
tests of accuracy are reported. 

STATISTICS--.MISGELIAJrEOnS. 

Agricultnral edneation and research in Belgium, A. 0. True 
[JJ. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1896, pp. 56’I-5W).— This article describes 
the European va. the American method of promoting education; gmi- 
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eral characteristics of Belgian agrioaltare; the organization of i^iild* 
tural education in Belgium — the higher institutions for education imd 
research, the secondary schools, lecture courses for adult farmers, und 
primary education; agricultural societies; experiment station at Gem- 
bloux, and gives a comparative view of agricultural education in the 
United States. 

[The Belgian system] provides for primary, secondary, and superior schools or 
courses of agriculture. Primary agricultural courses for adult farmers are conducted 
under the direction of the ministry of agriculture, while courses of a similar grade 
for teachers and ohildrcu are supervised by the ministry of public instruction. The 
secondary and superior schools of agriculture, as well as other agencies for promoting 
agricultural education and research, are directed by the ministry of agricAilture.*^ 

After describing the work of these different grades of institutions 
the author says, in conclusion : 

^^In view of the strenuous efforts which European countries are making to give 
regular instruction in agriculture to large numbers of their rural population, it is 
well that our farmers should seriously consider their needs iu this direction and the 
best ways in which these needs may be supplied. It is certain that the colleges of 
agriculture need to be strengthened and developed in order that the leaders in agri- 
cultural education, research, and progress in this country may he as thoroughly 
trained as they are in the Old World. The grade of instruction iu those oolleges 
needs to l>e raised rather than lowered, and it is not to he expecttMl that these insti- 
tutions will send hack to the farms any considerable body of practical farmers. 
Their graduates will for the most part he needed as teachers, investigators, editors, 
officials, and iiiaiiugers of those agricultural industries iu which scientitic attain- 
ments are indispen'^ahle to success. If any considerable number of the farmers of 
the coming generations are to have definite instruction in agriculture, it must he iu 
schools and courses specially devised to meet the ueeds of those who for any reason 
are unable to take the long aud expensive college course. This article will have 
served its purpose if it contributes in any measure to an intelligent examination of 
the problems involved in providing a suitable system of agricultural education in 
this country.’^ 

Reports of board of control and treasurer of Connecticut State Station, 
1896 {Connecticut State Sta, Rpt, 1896 j pp, XVI, 3D9--414), — This contains annouiioe- 
ments relative to the publications of the station and to gratuitous chemical and 
botanical work of the station ; a brief review of the work of the year by the secre- 
tary of the hoard of control ; a hnaucial report for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1896, and a compreheiibive index. 

Tenth Annual Report of Illinois Station, 1897 {Tllinois Sta, Bpt. 1897, pp, IS '), — 
Lists of the bulletins published by the station and of experiments in hand during 
the year, and a detailed financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

Reports of director aud treasurer of Wisconsin Station, 1896 (Wieeoiuin 
Sta, Rpt, 1896, pp. 1-9, S 23-331, fig. 1). — A review of the yearns work; lists of 
exchanges, acknowledgments, and of available publications of the station, aud a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1896. 

Seventh Annual Report of Wyoming Station, 1897 ( Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1897, 
pp. 2^, Append, pp, 84 ).— Brief abstracts of the bulletins published during the year, 
plan of work at the station and substations, treasurer's report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and an appendix containing reprints of Press Bulletin 5 on 
Cooperative sugar-beet tests and of Bulletins 32 and 33 of the station. 

Tearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1896 ( U, 8, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 
1896, pp. 686, pU, 4, figs. 163, dgme. 9). — This includes a general report by the Secre- 
tary on the operations of the Department daring the year; numerous semixwpular 
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aftioles noted elsewhere^ and an appendix contain lag notes on the organisation of 
the Department; the agrionltnral colleges and experiment stations; agricultnral sta- 
tistics; composition of feeding stuffs and farm products; feeding standards; analyses 
of fertilizers, amount and value of harnyard manure produced hy different farm ani- 
mals, methods of controlling injurious insects, preparation and use of insecticides 
and fungicides, a cheap orchard spraying outfit; seed standards, hawks and owls, 
timber, lumber, and wood, irrigation, number, weight, and cost of grass seeds and 
the ainonnf to sow per acre, metric system. Department publications, and a compre- 
hensive index. 

Crop report for November, 1897 ( U. S. Dept, Agr., Division of Statistics Jtpt, 
154y n, ser.fpp, 4), — This gives preliminary estimate's of the average yields per acre 
and average quality of certain crops in the United States, and a review of the forage 
crop situation with especial reference to wheat. 

Austria-Hungary as a factor in the world’s grain trade ; recent use of Ameri- 
oan wheat in that country, F. H. Hitchcock ( XT, S, Dept. Agr., Section of Foreign 
Markets Cire. 19y pp. 2S ), — This includes a report by United States Consul G. 1?. Ernst 
relative to the present wheat shortage in Austria-Hungary and the importation irto 
that country of American grain, and statistics on the production and importation 
and exportation of wheat and other grains f«»r the years 1886 to 1895, iucliisive. The 
statistics show that ’^uot only in the case of wheat, but also in that of the various 
other cereals, tlie tendency lias been toward a larger borne consumption of the 
national product and a consequent reduction of the surplus available for Hbi]>ment 
to other lands. To such an extent have the exports declined and the imports 
in<T(*ased that most of the cereals arc now brought into the country in larger quan- 
tities than thi'y are exported. Barley is the only grain of which any considerable 
amount eontiniies to bo shipped abroad.” 

Bzports of animals and their products, 1). E. Salmon ( U, S. Dept. Agr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Ciro, 17 y pp. S). — ^This gives statistii's relative to the ex- 
ports ol animals and animal products from the United States to all other ooiintries 
and to the United Kingdom for the fiscal years 1889--*96. 

Synoptical index of the reports of the statistician, 1863 to 1895, (t. F. Thomp- 
son and G. W. Hill ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Publications Bnl. Jy pp. 2BS). 

An ideal department of agriculture and industries, E. Tissrranh ( F. S. Dept. 
Agr. Yearbook ISDtiy pp, 54 1--554 ). — This is reprinted from the Report of the Ree<*S8 
Committee (House of Commons) on the Establishment of a Department of Agricul- 
ture and Industries for Ireland, London, 1897. 

The author discusses the necessity for a department of agriculture, fundamental 
principles of a department of agriculture, methods of control in France, encourage- 
ment of private agricultural schools, cooperative agricultural experiments, securing 
scientific assistants, the scope of a department of agriculture, functions of uu Irish 
department of agriculture, divisions of ministry of agriculture, qualifications of a 
minister and of heads of diverse consultative bodies, and permanent technical 
committees. 

Bxperiment stations, fields, and laboratories of the southwestern section of 
Russia and a plan of unification of their work, Yanoushbvski {Zemledyeliey 1896y 
No. 18). 

Agriculture in the Transcaspian region, A. Rodzevitch (Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov.y 
lS96y No. 1). 

Agriculture in Buenos Ayres {Mitt. DeuU Landw. Gesell., Pi {1897), No. 20 y Suppl. 
pp. 113-120). — The climate, soil, vegetation, and commerce of the province aie dis- 
cussi^d. Crop statistic s arc? given. 

Agricultural calendar for TUxlBiid {Landthruks-kalender for Finland. Prepared 
by Landibruks-styrelseuy TTelsingfors, 1897, pp. 114). — Gives a complete directory of the 
officers of agricultural educational and investigational institutions and agricultural 
and horticultural societies; regulations fortlio periodical Finnish buttc^r exhibitions, 
and the various societies and associations for the advancement of Finnish agri- 
culture.— F. W. WOLL. 
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Iowa Collkob and Station. — JaiiicM W. Wilson lias resigned liis position m 
aHsistant in animal husbandry in the college mid station to become private secretary 
to the Secretary of Agriculture; and John A. Craig, formerly of the Wisconsin 
Station, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Missorni Collkgk and Station. — This college and station sustained a severe 
loss in the destruction hy fire on November 8, 1897, of the residence occupied by 
II. J. Waters, dean of the college and director of the station. All the ex pd!ri mental 
records were saved. The insnranco of $5,000 practically covers the loss. 

New Yoiik Cornell Station. — G. N. Laninan has been appointed assistant 
borticnlturist of the station. 

Vermont Coi.LEiJE and Station. —Hon. Crosby Miller, for 20 years trustee of the 
State Agricultur.il College and for 11 years member of the hoard of control of the 
station, died at roinfn t, Vermont, on November 22, 1897. 

American Forestry Association. — The first copy of the new organ of the 
Association, The Forester, formerly published hy John Gifford, has been received. 
The Association has terminated its arrangement with the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association by which the monthly publication of the latter, Forest Leaves, was 
recognized as the organ of the Association. The now journal “will contain not 
only po])nlar articles and news of the forestry movement, and the like, hut also 
technii’al ni tides of use to owneis of woodlands, parks, grounds, and consniners of 
wood niatiTial.'^ The number contains in addition to editorial and news items an 
account of the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association, held at Washington, 
D. C., Dccimher 8, 1897. This includes the address of the president of the Associa- 
tion; the report of the executive committee on Federal legislation, administrative 
action, forestry in Pennsylvania tariff legislation, association meetings, publica- 
tions, increase of membership, etc. ; and the resolutions adopted. The officers for 
the ensuing >ear are: Francis H. Appleton, Poston, Mass., president; Sir H. G. Joly 
do Lothiniere, C^nehee, Canada, first a ice president ; George C. MeLanaban, vice- 
jiresident for the District of Columbia; Frederick H. Newell, Washington, 1). C:, 
corresponding secretary; George P. Whittlesiy, Washingt«»n, 1). C., recording seo- 
letary and treasurer; and 11. E. Fernow% F. V. Coville, Kdward A. Bowers, 1). M. 
Kiordan, Gilford Pinehot, and Charhs C. Binney, exeeuti\e committee. 

A Standing Commission for Agrk i ltural ExnKKiMr.NTAiioN in Hi ni.ahy,— 
The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture has created a permanent commission for 
agrienltiiral experimentation, in which the different branches of agriculture aie 
represented hy practical men. This commission will outline a plan for the general 
Work in the interest of agriculture, exercise a control over the same, and pass upon 
the subjects for special investigation. 

Personal Mention. — J. B. Carrulhers has been commissioned by the Planters’ 
Association to study plant diseases in Ce.> Ion. 

J. G. Lm'hman, assistant to the late Baron von Mueller, has been appointed his 
successor and is now in eliarge of the National Herharinm at Melbourne, Australia. 

Prof. A. Stutzer, director of the ngricnltnral experiment station at Bonn, has been 
elec’ted professor of agricultural chemistry and agricultural bacteriology at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. He will be aeoompaiiitsl by his present assistant. Dr. Hartleh. 

Dr. Karl MfUler, director of the agricultural experiment station at llildesheiiu, 
died October 24, 1897, at the age of 50 years. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

VoL. IX. Ko. 7. 


In the preparation of its annual report on the work and expenditures 
of the agricultural experiment stations this Office has recently made a 
review of the station publications received during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1897. Excluding annual reports which are wholly 
administrative documents containing neither accounts of station work 
nor practical information based thereon, 335 publications from the sta- 
tions in the United States came to this Office during the past fiscal 
year. Of these, 98 were compiled bulletins of information and 47 
recorded meteorological observations or fertilizer analyses. If we add 
the bulletins in which small experiments are made a sort of peg on 
which to hang a large amount of compiled data, it may safely be said 
that only about one half of our station publications contain accounts 
of investigations regularly conducted by the stations with a view to 
extending the boundaries of our knowledge regarding the science and 
practice of agriculture. These statistics deserve serious attention 
chiefly from the fact that it is believed they represent a tendency 
in the experiment station enterprise in this country which unchecked 
will lead to very bad results. The rai)id expansion of the experiment 
stations soon after the passage of the Hatch Act ten years ago made it 
almost necessary that a large amount of compiled information should 
be published in many States in order to lay the foundation for the 
intelligent understanding of the original work of the stations as soon 
as this had reached a state sufficiently advanced to warrant its publi- 
cation for general distribution to farmers. It was supposed that by 
the time the new stations were really ready to publish their own work 
the necessity for compilations would have very largely passed away. 
But on the contrary the success of the stations has stimulated the 
demand for practical information, and the stations have increasingly 
yielded to the temptations to enlarge their popularity by sending out 
numerous bulletins of information even though these might be pre- 
pared at the expense of original investigations. So strong has been 
the influence in this direction that of late it has been seriously argued 
by some leading station workers that after all it should be the chief 
business of the stations to give the farmers such information as they 
need to aid them in improving their practice or defending themselves 
against ills common to their art. 
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A more subtle and, as we think, a more pernicious result of this te^ 
dency has been its effect on the investigations attempted by the stations. 
Many superficial experiments have been undertaken by tbe stations in 
response to the demand of farmers for results of immediate practical 
application. It is easy thus to give the impression that a large amount 
of work is being done at the station when really most of it may be of 
comparatively little value. Oftentimes experiments are tried in one 
line for a year or two and then something else is substituted as the 
popular demand shifts from time to time. As long as station workers 
dwell chiefly on the immediate practical needs of the farmers and listen 
only to their cries for help in this or that direction it is almost inevitable 
that their investigations will very largely follow so called practical lines 
and their methods of work keep dangerously close to those of the 
farmer. The strength of the movement for the practical education of 
the farmer, which during the past decade has been gathering head in 
the United States with wonderful rapidity, makes it all the more neces- 
sary that the expeiiment stations should carefully look into the future 
and should inquire with more diligence every year as to the proper 
limitations of their work. Clearly the tiend of civilization is in the 
direction of specialized agencies for the performances of particular 
functions. It will be strange indeed if the agencies established for the 
express purpose of advancing the boundaries of knowledge regarding 
the science of agriculture as related to its practice can successfully 
follow any difterent path from that pursued by other similar institutions. 
How would the medical profession or even the general public regard 
the proposition that the specialists who, in their laboratories and 
hospitals are bearing almost the entire burden of establishing the prin- 
ciples and methods on which the i)ractice of medicine is now making 
some real advance, should give up their researches for even half their 
time and devote themselves to writing popular treatises on the causes 
and remedies for prevalent diseases? They might thus perhaps save 
some valuable lives which will be lost because of ignorance of the 
present teachings of medical science, but who can not see that it is far 
better to keep these siiecialists at their work of investigation and try 
in other ways to widely disseminate the results of their researches. 

' It has sometimes been argued that the stations may profitably do 
a large amount of demonstration^^ work, as distinguished from origi- 
nal investigation. If, however, such work once engages the attention 
of a station to any considerable extent, there is almost invariably a ten- 
dency to allow it to improperly encroach on the time and energy of 
station workers. It is so much easier to make a fair show in field, 
stable, or laboratory by doing over again what somebody else has 
taught us how to do weU than to study, and plan, and toil to gain new 
truth. Demonstration of old truths belongs to the college and other 
educational agencies. It should never be more than an incident in the 
work of an experiment station. When our people are ready to sup- 
ply the funds to maintain demonstration fields,’’ as is done in France 
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iB numerous loealittes^ they may easily become valuable adjuncts to 
tbe a^cultural colleges and experiment stations. But when an 
experiment station descends from its high estate as an institution of 
original research to win favor by illustrating^ on however large a scale^ 
well-known facts and principles it sells its birthright for a very small 
consideration. It should ever be the chief business of the stations to 
give to American agriculture the new ideas which will give preemi- 
nence in the world’s competition. Neither station officers nor farmers 
should be content to have the stations largely engrossed in doing 
anything less important than this. 

The idea that the station workers may wisely pattern after success- 
ful farmers in organizing and conducting investigations is an espe- 
cially mischievous one. It may be, as some have asserted, that in 
many important lines of farm work agricultural science is not at 
present able to suggest any way to improve the best present practice. 
But unless we believe that science has no hope of aiding the farmer, 
however thorough or far-reaching its researches may be, let us not 
disparage any honest effort to make scientific investigations in behalf 
of agriculture as thorough and rigid as is possible. As long as there 
is any expectation that further efforts properly directed may enable 
science to solve the hitherto inscrutable problems of agriculture let us 
devote ourselves heart and soul to the organization and prosecution of 
the most thorough investigations. If in any case the scientific struc- 
ture thus far erected consist of facts of doubtful value or principles 
of uncertain origin, let us tear the whole thing down and begin over 
again with a greater devotion to truth. Fortunately the most severe 
criticism of agricultural science will reveal many facts and principles 
which can not be overthrown and which the best farmers would never 
have discovered by the ordinary methods of the farm. W e need only to 
call to mind the wonderful advances in dairying under the stimulus of 
chemical and bacteriological investigations or the hopeful aspect of the 
researches on the utilization of the nitrogen of the ^ir to show that all 
the signs of the times point to the highest practical achievements as 
the outcome of scientific work in behalf of agriculture if we will only 
devote ourselves earnestly and wisely to such efforts. 

It may be that we need, on the other baud, to regard more scrupu- 
lously the necessary limits of scientific effort in behalf of agriculture. 
Certainly the comparatively meager results which have come from a 
vast number of field experiments of certain classes with crops and 
fertilizers should lead to the most careful consideration of the methods 
of such work. The continued large use of funds in this direction can 
hardly be justified unless it is possible to improve the methods of 
our investigations so as to give us greater confidence in the results. 
If it is clear to the experienced and scientific investigator of agricul 
tnral problems that the methods in common use in any line are based 
on false principles or that it is impossible to reach any definite con- 
ohisioiis by the best planned investigations in that line, it is his duty 
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to advise the experiment stations to withdraw from that branch of 
work. It is not right . to lead the farmer to believe that science 
may aid him in any given direction when scientific men are them- 
selves conrinced that such a thing is impracticable. We need to have 
clearer distinctions drawn between science and psendoscience as related 
to agriculture. Bnt within the field in which it is agreed that science 
may reasonably work to aid the farmer— and this is a large and rapidly 
expanding area— let there be strict devotion to the truths and princi- 
ples .which science teaches and let ns be done with the nonsense about 
imitating the practical man— who during countless past generations 
has not succeeded in advancing knowledge even with the rapidity of 
the traditional snail’s pace. By adherence to his faith in the mission 
of science to agriculture the experiment station worker will most surely 
win the respect of the farmer and advance the highest interests of 
agricultural practice. 

We believe that the time has come for the friends of the experiment 
stations in this country to declare themselves boldly in regard to the 
proper limitations of their work. The stations have a great fund 
intended for original research in behalf of agriculture. There is more 
need than ever before of scientific effort for the benefit of our agricul- 
ture and more promise than ever before of successful results from 
scientific investigations. The popularity of the stations has led to the 
practical diversion of much of their funds in the direction of pseudo- 
scientific effort and the dissemination of general information. It is 
time to call a halt. Make the stations what they were intended to be, 
institutions for original research. Man them with the best experts and 
hold these men to their legitimate work. Keep the fountains of new 
truth pure and bubbling, enlarge their capacity, guard them against 
defilement. In this way alone will the ‘future of our agriculture be 
made secure. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AND FINLAND. 

P. W. WOLL, 

AiHstant Profettor of Agricultural Chemittry, Unirertity of Wiscontin, 

More than two-thirda of the territory occupied by the Scandinavian 
countries and Finland lies north of the sixtieth parallel, the latitude of 
Cape Farewell, the southern extremity of Greenland, and of Cape Chid- 
ley, the northernmost point of East Labrador. Thanks to the benefi- 
cent influence of the Gulf Stream on the climate of the European coun- 
tries mentioned, conditions of life and industries are there of a wholly 
diflerent character than what are found in the parts of America lying 
near or within the Arctic Circle. As a result, the Scandinavians rank 
among the foremost of civilized nations as regards both intellectual and 
material achievements. They have been able to vigorously attack the 
problems presenting themselves for solution and have offered valuable 
contributions to the progress of mankind. These countries early saw 
the benefits to be derived from technical instruction and investigation 
in agriculture and allied branches. Their system of agricultural edu- 
cation is highly developed and, in some of its phases, is not surpassed 
in other countries. A general inquiry into the methods of agricultural 
instruction in Scandinavia, and into the results of the research work 
done there in the line of agriculture, can not therefore fail to be of 
interest and may prove valuable to the student of agriculture. 

In the summer of 1896 the writer visited a number of the Scandinavian 
and Finnish agricultural institutions of education and investigation, 
as a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and had good opportunities of becoming acquainted with these institu- 
tions, their working methods, and the men in charge. All the higher 
agricultural colleges of the countries mentioned were visited, and 6 agri- 
cultural elementary schools, 8 chemical control experiment stations, 
and 6 seed control stations. In other cases much information was 
gained by correspondence. 

In this report the eftbrt will be to give a comprehensive account of 
the system of agricultural instruction and investigation in the Scandi- 
navian countries and Finland, and to bring forward its characteristic 
features. In order to convey some definite idea of the general coudi- 
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tions of the countries, their areas, population, the importance of agri- 
culture in them, etc., it may be wdl, at the outset, to give a few stales- 
tical data in this line. The figures given below and elsewhm^ in this 
report are from official sources and are the latest available in all cases: 


Area and population of Scandinavian countries. 


Country. 

Area. 

Population. 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mUe. 

Bural 

• 

"Norway ^ ............. 

8q. miles, 
124,445 
172, 876 
15, 280 
144,255 

2,000.917 (1800) 
4,873, 188 (1894) 
2, 185, 885 (1890) 
2, 431, 963 (1892) 

16.1 

28.2 

142.9 

16.9 

Percent, 

82 

80 

66 

00 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Finlwd 



Sweden, the largest of tlie four countries, is about the size of the 
State of California, or about twice as large as the State of Minnesota; 
and Denmark, the smallest of the Scandinavian countries, is a little 
larger than Maryland, or about half the size of South Carolina. Keep- 
ing these relations in mind, the following table, showing the number 
of institutions of agricultural Instruction and research in Scandinavia, 
will prove of interest: 


Number of institutions for agricultural instruction and research. 



Norway. 

Sweden. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Educational inetitutiuna : 

1 

2 

1 

1 

A gricultiiral intermediate echoola 



2 

Agricultural elementary schools 

18 

38 

17 

14 


10 

16 

8 

17 


3 

8 

4 


2 


1 

2 

Farrierj schools 

i 


8 






Total 

84 

57 

25 

48 



Institutions for investigation or control : 

Chemical control stations I... 

1 

7 

HjH 

2 

Milk control stations 

8 




Seed control stations 

3 

i9 


2 

Experiment stations 

1 

8 


2 




■HIIHIBIdli 

Total 

8 

29 

8 

6 





The four countries have, on an average, an agricultural school for 
about every 68,000 of the rural population, and a control or experiment 
station for every 220,000 of the rural population. In order to reach a 
similar ratio in the United States there would have to be about 870 
agricultural schools and 230 experiment stations; or, if the difference in 
the density of population (Scandinavian countries having 25,2 persons 
to the square mile and the United States 21.3) precludes comparison on 
this jmint, the State of Pennsylvania, with 117 persons to the square 
mile and 69.1 per cent rural population, should have 54 agrioultnral 
schools and 14 experiment stations. 
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The ehaiacter of 4he land area of the four ooontries is indicated by 
the data presented in the following table: 


Prodwitite area, forest area, etc. 


Coantry. 

Produc- 
tive area. 

Poreet 

area. 

Under 

onltlva- 

tion. 

"Noirway-. 

Per cent. 
28 0 
58 7 
no 7 
65 4 

Per cent, 
24 0 
44 4 

4 7 
67.4 

Per cent, 
a2.8 
8 2 
44.5 
3.0 

Sw6d6ll - 



FinlAnd 



a Pastures and meadows, 2 1 per cent. 


The greater portion of the farm land is owned by small holders in all 
four countries, as will be readily observed from the following statement, 
which also includes other information illustrating the agricultural con- 
ditions of the Scandinavian countries: 


Agricultural statistics. 


Country. 

Number 
of farms 

Farms 
under 20 
hectares 
(SOaoreO) 

Per lOO'inhabitants. 

Aoreag^e 
of cereal 
crops. 

Number 
of milch 
cows. 1 

Agncnb 
tural cap- 
ital, 18^. 

Norway 

Sweden 

146,855 
829, 593 
233, 037 
114,769 

93 8 
86.0 
87 4 
a77 8 

25 

80 

150 

66 

35 

34 

46 

39 

$315 

310 

685 

175 

Dflnmfli'k 

Finland 


a tfnder 25 liectares. 


AaRIOULTURAL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The system of agricultural education in the Scandinavian coniriiries 
and Finland is arranged along two distinct lines, viz, elementary and 
higher instruction. The schools providing elementary instruction in 
agriculture are located in different parts of the country and are sup- 
ported largely, though seldom wholly, by State aid, the districts in 
which the schools are located {amt, Ian, sti/t) paying the remaining 
portion of the expense. In Norway the State generally contributes 
three-fourths of the expenses to the support of the elementary schools, 
while in the neighboring countries a definite sum of money, ranging 
from 1,000 to 10,000 crowns (1 crown=26.8 cents) or more, is appro- 
priated annually for their support. The institutions offering higher 
instruction in agricultural branches are supported wholly by the 
respective States. 

The elementary schools provide both practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion (the Swedish landtmanna schools excepted, to which reference will 
be made below), while the higher agricultural schools are essentially 
theoretical, previous experience in ordinary farm work being required 
of students. 
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In addition to these two kinds of schools^ Finland has two iiiter- 
mediate schools, with courses of instruction corresponding to some 
extent to the German Mittel-schule. There are, however, a number of 
schools ill the Scandinavian countries, classed as elementary, which 
give equally as advanced courses as these two Finnish middle schools. 

The elementary agricultural schools of the diiferent countries will be 
considered first. 


ELKMKNiAKY AOUICULmUAL bCHOCLS. 

Since the organization and the plan of instruction of these schools 
do not differ greatly ki the four countries under consideration, the dif- 
ferences found being of minor importance, the more prominent features 
of the system as seen in operation in one country, e. //., Norway, will 
be given, with briefer reference to the schools of the other (*ountries, 
pointing out any characteristics worthy of special notice. 

Elementary agricultural schools in Norway . — The instruction given in 
the elementary agricultural schools of Norway is built upon common 
school education, the aim being to impart fundamental knowledge in 
agricultural branches to future farmers.’’ To be admitted as a pupil 
the candidate must be 18 years of age. must produce a doctor’s certifi- 
cate that he is strong, without bodily defects, and free from contagious 
disease, and a certificate of character from his pastor. He must be 
able to write fairly correctly from dictation, be efficient in plain arith- 
metic, and have a fair knowledge of geography and the history of 
their country. At least one year’s practice in ordinary farm work is 
required, and an application, written by the candidate himself, is to be 
sent to the director of the school. The candidates must finally pass an 
extrance examination in composition, arithmetic, geography, and his- 
tory before being admitted as pupils. Preference is given to applicants 
living in the district where the school is located (which partly supports 
the school) and to eldest sons owning allodial rights, who therefore may 
be counted on settling as farmers in the district. 

The number of students who can be accommodated in one of these 
elementary agricultural schools varies from 12 to nearly 100, the aver- 
age number being about 27. The total registration of the schools 
during 1895-’9G was over 450. As the number of ax)plicants always 
greatly exceeds the number that can be accommodated, only those well 
qualified for the work of the school and who intend to become farmers 
in the district in which the school is located, are as a rule likely to be 
admitted. 

The schools are located in the country on farms belonging to the 
respective districts (counties) and oi)crate(i at their expense. In a few 
cases the director or principal has no salary excex)t the proceeds from 
the farm sales, and in such cases he is allowed to sell only animal 
products — no grain, hay, or straw. The farms vary in size from 100 to 
200 acres or more. They are generally well equipped with buildings, 
farm machinery, library, instructional axixiaratus, imx>roved stocky etc. 
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directm* mast be a practical fuiiier. He osnally holds a diploma 
from the agrioultoral college at Aas, and often he has continued his 
studies abroad, along special lines, after gradnation. It is required of 
him to conduct the farm so that it forms a good object lesson and a 
model, both for the pupils themselves and for the farmers of the sur- 
rounding district. 

The number of teachers at the schools, in addition to the director, 
varies somewhat according to the development and conditions of agri- 
cniture in the various districts. There is generally a ‘‘ second teacher,” 
who is the assistant of the director, and teachers in horticulture, for- 
estry, and dairying. The latter are exi>ert8 in> their particular lines, 
and teach only these branches, while the general fundamental branches 
are taught by the director and the “ second teacher.” 

The course of instruction offered in these schools is partly theoret- 
ical, partly practical, and lasts one and a half or two years. The the- 
oretical branches are taught daring the winter months, viz, from 
October to April ; the practical work then commences and runs through 
the summer until after the harvest. There is generally a vacation of 
three weeks or a month after haying and two weeks’ vacation at Christ- 
mas. The theoretical instruction occupies three hours a day and covers 
the following preparatory studies: Composition, practical arithmetic, 
plain geometry, chemistry, and physics. The basal studies taught are 
agriculture (including mineralogy, geology, botany, and physiology), 
animal husbandry (including dairying), forestry, horticulture, book- 
keeping, and farm accounts. Practical exercises are givcil in survey- 
ing, map drawing, farm machinery and farm buildings, drainage, for- 
estry, horticulture, blacksmithing and carpentry, and geological and 
botanical excursions. Practical work in the field or barn occupies the 
full time of the students daring the summer, when they take part in 
the regular farm work under the supervision of the diiector or the sec- 
ond teacher. The work in blacksmithing and carpentry comes through- 
out the year by rotation, one or two students at a time having exercises 
in these branches each day or afternoon. The class-room instruction 
consists largely of recitations from text books, and written compositions 
on the subjects treated are frequently required. 

The students as a rule pay a small fee for tuition, room, and board, 
ranging from 100 to 300 crowns ($26.80 to $80.40) a year. This fee 
covers all expenses except for books and stationery. The difi'erent 
counties provide a number of full or half scholarships (“free seats”) for 
poor, worthy scholars, or give stipends to such scholars amounting to 
the tuition fee or more. The number of “free seats” varies in the 
different schools. Often 3 or 4 in a class of 20 have free tuition, some- 
times 10 or 12. As a general rule, a distinction is made between 
students from the district supporting the school in part and outsiders. 
The former pay only for board and lodging (about $26.80 a year), while 
others, special or private students, pay a tuition fee in addition. The 
students do not receive any pecuniary compensation for their work on 
the fiirm daring the summer or at other times. 
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At the completion of the fhll coarse, the students are snbjeeted to 
written and verbal examinations — ^the former in agricultore, animal 
hosbandiy, and practical arithmetic; the latter in agrionltore and 
botany, animal hnsbandry, forestry and horticultore, chemistry and 
physics, practical arithmetic and geometry. The pnpil is marked in 
each stndy, and on passing the examination and properly completing 
the coarse receives a diploma from the school, giving in detail his 
standing in each study and his average standing, together with remarks 
on his industry and behavior daring his school life. The diploma is 
signed by all the teachers and the ‘^censors’’ (special examiners 
appointed by the board of regents of the school to conduct the exam- 
inations in conjunction with the teachers). 

The following list of elementary agricultural schools in Norway is 
complete up to date (January, 1897). As previously stated, the schools 
are supported partly by the State and partly by the local district (amt). 
The school at Bodfi in the northern part of Norway forms an exception 
to this rule, being supported by the State alone, the salary of the teach- 
ers and all expenses of 20 pupils, 10 from Nordland and 5 each from 
Finmarken and Tromso amt, being provided for by State appropria- 
tion. Other pupils of this school have free tuition and rooms, lighted 
and heated, but pay 26 crowns ($7.03) per month for Iward. 

Elementary agricultural eohooU of Noncay, 


Locatiou. 


District. 


Sem 


... 

Jonsberg . 
Storhaave 
Fosnas ... 

Sove 

Sbgne 

Langtveit . 
Bjbmetro . 


Tvet 

Stend 

Mo 

Yestii^ 

Trondbjem . 

Mftre 

Bodd 

Christianiaa 


Akershns 

do 

Smaalenene 

Hedemarken 

Kristians 

Jarlsberg and Laurvik. 

Bratsborg 

Lister and Mandal 

Kedenas 

do 

do 

Stavanger 

S. Bergensbus 

N.Bewnshus 

Koms^l 

S. Trondhjem 

N. Trondbjom 

Tromsd 

Christiania 



Year 

estab- 

lished. 

Number 
of stu- 
dents, 
1895-’90. 

Govern- 
ment appro- 
priation, 
1895-’90. 


1888 

10 

$1,206 


1871 

30 



1870 

24 

2,884 


1847 

40 

2,738 


1857 

30 

2,144 


1895 

20 

2,412 


1893 

24 

3,282 


1895 

12 

2,090 


1890 




1890 




1890 




1877 

32 

1,709 


1800 

24 

2,556 


1858 

12 

1,009 


1887 

20 

1,983 

.i 

1895 

15 

1,407 

.1 

1895 

22 

876 

.1 

1892 

20 

8,897 

1880 

1 

80 

1,340 


a Private theoretical school. 


Elementary agricultural schools in Sweden . — ^The lower agricultnral 
schools of Sweden are of two kinds, so-called landtbrulcssiolor (agri- 
cultural schools) and landtmannaskolor (farmer schools). The former 
resemble the elementary agricultural schools of Norway in giving both 
practical and theoretical instruction, while the latter are purely theo- 
retical and correspond in some measure to our American short courses 
in agriculture. 
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Tbe objects of the ImdUbruJcssholor are to give practical experience 
in the performance, planning, and supervision of farm work, and to 
offer instruction in the fundamental principles underlying farm practice.” 
They are therefore primarily practical schools. The courses last two 
years, beginning on the first day of November and continuing through- 
out the year. The practical instruction consists in participation in all 
kinds of farm work in the field, stable, barn, and blacksmith and car- 
X>enter shops. In this work the second-year students act as foremen, 
keeping journals of the work done under their direction and also tak- 
ing part in the work themselves, as is the usual practice with foremen 
on Swedish farms. The theoretical instruction covers the following 
subjects: Oomposition, arithmetic, drawing, geometry, natural history, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, dairying, forestry, horticulture, and 
farm bookkeeping. This instruction is given during the winter months, 
four to five hours daily. The average number of hours of theoretical 
instruction during the year was in 1895, for first-year students, 347 
hours; for second-year students, 679 hours, the number ranging at the 
different schools between 207 and 466 hours for the first-year students, 
and between 486 and 868 hours for second-year students. 

{Students must be at least 18 years of age on entering the schools, 
and must have similar qualifications to those required by the elemen- 
tary schools of Norway. The average age of students entering these 
schools is, however, considerably higher than the limit set, being 
between 22 and 23 years. On passing the final examina*tions ard 
otherwise successfully completing the course the students receive 
di])lomas from the school. 

The Swedish landthriiksslcolor were established in 1840. They are 
supported in part by a Government appropriation of 4,000 crowns ($1,072) 
each, or where more than one school is held inside of a county (Zan), 
2,000 crowns to each of tlie others, on condition that the agricultural 
society or county board appropriate a similar amount. There are at 
present 24 schools of this kind, 20 of which receive 4,000 crowns each 
and the remainder 2,000 crowns annually. 

The second class of elementary agricultural schools, landtmanncLBko- 
lor (farmer schools) are calculated to furnish young men with the theo- 
retical agricultural education required for the proper management of 
smaller farms. The courses last 20 to 24 weeks, beginning on the last 
week day of October each year. The requirements for admission are 
somewhat higher than those of the practical schools, and in addition at 
least one year’s experience in ordinary farm work is required. The 
studies taught in these schools are physics and meteorology, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, geology, agriculture, veterinary science, animal hus- 
bandry^ dairying, architecture, geometry and surveying, farm book- 
keeping, and drawing. On passing the final examinations tbe pupils 
receive a diploma signed by the principal of the school. The total 
number of hours of instruction during the course varied in 1895 from 
13039— No. 7 2 
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595 to 1,001 at the different schools, or an average of 4 to 7 boors a 
day. The average total nomber of bonrs of instrootion was 826, 
equivalent to 6 hours daily instruction. 

The landtmanna schools were established in 1887. They receive 
3,000 crowns (8804) annually from the Government on condition that a 
similar amount l>e granted by the county in which the school is located, 
that the plan of instruction be approved by the Government, and that 
one pupil for each thousand crowns granted by the Government be given 
a full scholarship, including tuition, board, and room rent. Ther^ are 
at present 14 of these agricultural schools in operation in Sweden. 

The following statement shows the location of the Swedish elemen- 
tary agricultural schools iu operation during 1894-’95, with the num- 
ber of students attending each school. The total enrollment of 
students was 527, and the average attendance was 14.4 for the Umdtbruhs 
schools and 13 for the landtmanna schools. 


Elementary agricultural schools of Sweden, 1S95, 


Landtbrvks scliools. 


Landtbrvka schoola. 


l.iocatiou. 


District (Zon). 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Location. 


District (Zan). 


Num- 
lier of 
pupils. 


Husby 

Nyg&id 

Bjerka-Sab^ .. 
Johannisberg . . 

Orraryd 

Applerum 

Troscrum 

Borgholiu . - . . 

Elleholm 

Oroc&rdn . . . 

Kief 

Stora Yrcm... 
Kilanda 


Stockholm 

Sddermanlaiid 

(istergdtland 

Jdnkoping .. . 

Kronobcrg *. 

Kalmar 

do 

do 

1 Blekince 

Malmbnua 

! Halland 

G bteborg and Bobus . 
Blfsborg 


14 

16 

24 

19 

11 

21 

12 

12 

14 
19 

6 

15 

16 


Onnarp... 
Klagstorp 
S&teuHs . . . 
Varpnas . . 

Lund 

Tomta . . . 
Vassbo ... 
Rnnmo ... 
Nordvik .. 
Yttertaiie 
Amiui^o .. 


Elfsborg 

Skaraborg 

do...: 

Vormland 

Orebro 

Yestmanland I 

Kopparberg 

Geneborg 

Yestemorrland j 

Yesterbotten 

Norrbotten 


Total 


18 

15 

17 

14 
13 

15 

16 
12 
12 
12 
7 


345 


Landtmanna schools. 


Landtmanna schools. 


TTpaala Dpsala 

Asa Sbdermanland . 

Lunnevad j Ostergbtlaud . . . 

Stidra Yi Kalmar 

£bb(),torp I do 

Hemse ' Gotland 

g onneby Blekinge 

nnestad Kristianstad . . 


llvilan 

Katrinoberg . 

Skara 

Molkom ... . 

Kafvesta 

Ope 


Malmdhus 
Hidland ... 
Skaraborg 
Verm land . 
Orebro .... 
Jemtland. . 


Total . 


20 

7 

26 

7 

11 

14 

182 


Elementary agricultural acliools in DenmarTc . — The number of elemen- 
tary agricultural schools in Denmark at the present time is 17. They 
are supported in part by small grants from the State and by the various 
agricultural societies, and are all private schools deriving their main 
income from tuition fees. At the larger and older of these institutions 
scholarships are provided, as a rule through private munificence, ena- 
bling poor and worthy pupils to frequent the schools as well as those 
in better circumstances. 

The history of the oldest elementary agricultural school in Denmark, 
the Classen Agricultural School at Nasgaard, Falster, is remarkable 
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from tiie fbct that it was ready to receive pnpUs nearly 50 years before 
the oonstitnency for whose benefit the school was established availed 
themselves of its facilities. The school was founded through the gen- 
erosity of a Danish major-general, J. F. Classen (who died in 1792). 
His will contained a clause providing for the establishment of a semi- 
nary or agricultural institute for the benefit of “ good subjects” of the 
farming class, where fundamental agricultural principles were to be 
taught during a course of from 3 to 4 years. The scholars were to have 
free rooms and board, and also the necessary cloth (wadmot) and mus- 
lin for wearing apparel. They were to be elected from the diiiieirent 
parts of the country, on recommendation of the county magistrates. 
The agricultural society was asked to select a person who should fit 
himself for the professorship in agriculture at this school through 3 
years’ of travel in foreign countries. In 1793, a surveyor, Mr. Olufsen, 
was elected to the position ; and he traveled through most of the Euro- 
pean countries duiing the following years. On his return to Denmark 
he at once proceeded, in conjunction with the board of regents of the 
school and the State agricultural society, to carefully plan, build, and 
equip the school at Niisgaard, on the island of Falster, located in a 
beautiful region peculiarly well adapted for the purpose in view. The 
school was ready for occupancy in the summer of 1800, being the first 
of its kind in Denmark, and, as far as is known, in the world. (The 
agricultural school at Hofwyl, Switzerland, was founded in 1806.) 
Only one pupil presented himself, however, and the school could not be 
opened. “The farmers did not believe that anything could be gained 
by going to a school to learn how to run a farm.” Two years later, no 
farmers’ sons having applied for admission, the school was opened to 
other than farmers' sons. The equipment of the school was greatly 
strengthened by the addition of a farm of about 40 acres; and ex- 
perimental plats, a botanical garden, fish ponds, orchards, etc., were 
planned and laid out. But in spite of all efforts no pupils could be 
induced to take advantage of the opportunities offered, and Professor 
Olufsen went to Copenhagen, where he met with considerable success 
as a lecturer on agricultural economics at the Classen Library. The 
school building, with the farm, was rented for a number of years, and 
later was operated as an experimental farm for studying problems in 
breeding horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. 

With the development of the natural sciences and the gradual awak- 
ening ef the European farming classes in the second quarter of'this 
century, the time finally came when the school could be opened, pupils 
presenting themselves in 1849 through the efforts of leading patriotic 
Danish gentlemen. Since this time it has been in operation and has 
been regularly frequented by the limited number of students which can 
be acqommodated. The course of study laid out covers two years, 9 
students being admitted each year, or 18 in all. The total number of 
students that have gone through the school up to date is 431. 
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The instroction daring the first year covers composition, arithmetic, 
mathematics, biology and botany, chemistry, physics, and dairying ; and 
during the second year, animal hnsbandry (anatomy, breeding, and feed* 
ing), agriculture, agricultural physics, economic botany, farm machinery, 
dairying, veterinary science, farm bookkeeping, written exercises, draw- 
ing, and surveying. There are 3 regular teachers and I extra teacher 
connected with the school. The theoretical instruction occupies 3 hours 
daily, with practical exercises in field work in the afternoon. 

There are several other elementary agricultural schools in Denmark, 
as shown by the following table, which contains information concefniug 
their establishment, courses, total and average number of students, etc. : 


Main elementary agricultural schools of Denmark {1895), 


Xame. 

1 

Location. 

1 

District (amt). 

Year 
' estab- 
lished. 

Length of courses. 

Total 
number 
of stu- 
dents. 

Average 
number 
of stu 
dents per 
year. 

Claasen — 

N^gaard. 

Lolland and Falster . 

1849 

2 years’ course with 9 
months each year. 

431 

18 

Odense 

Odense . . . 

Fyn 

Seeland 

1855 

9 months 

1,030 

26 

l.yngby .. 

Lyngby .. 

1867 

6 and 10 months 

2,434 

107 

Tune 

Taastrup . 


1871 

6 and 9 months 

3,037 

74 

Ladeluud . . 

Bronip . 

Jutland 

1879 

5 months 

1,663 

108 

Dalum.... 

Odense .. ^ 

Fyn 

1886 

6 months 

/ a 849 
\ 5 265 

106 

86 

MalUng.... 

Mailing... 

Jutland 

1889 

6, 9, and 12 months .... 
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other agricultural schools are in operation at Lumby (established in 
1858), Emdrupborg (1874), Faurbogaard (1875), Vinding (1878), Greis- 
dalen (1879), Morsu (1884), Klank (1885), Tding (1889), Graneli, Aarup, 
and Oddense. 

The number of young farmers who have received instruction in these 
schools iip to the present time doubtless considerably exceeds 10,000. 
This is a remarkable showing, considering that the total population is 
only a little more than two million people (farming population, one and 
one-third million), and that it is less than 50 years since the first 
school began its work. The elementary agricultural schools of Den- 
mark have of late years been frequented by more than 500 students 
annually, nearly all of whom are sons of Danish farmers and have 
chosen farming as their occupation. 

Elementary agricultural schools in Finland . — As stated in the intro- 
duction, Finland has two intermediate agricultural schools, Kronoborg 
Agricultural Institute and II arj us Agricultural School. The former was 
established in 1874. Two different courses in agriculture are ofiered, 
one lasting 2 years and the other 1 year. A dairy coarse is also given. 
The Government grants scholarships to 20 pupils. Other students pay 
20 marks (44) a month for lodging and board. Daring 1893-’94 the 
institute was attended by 43 students in the 2 years’ course, 11 in the 
1 year course, and 14 in the dairy course, a total of 68 students. The 
instruction offered is both theoretical and practical. In 1893-^94 the 
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foUowlDg number of boors were given op to the varioos stodies in the 
2 years’ coorse: First year— natoral history, 122; arithmetic, 153; oom* 
position, 269; total, 5M; second year — ^natoral history, 30; arithmetic, 
86; composition, 57; agricnltnre,134; animal hosbandry, 50; veterinary 
science, 65; farriery, 9; drawing, 40; forestry, 30; snrveying,65; agri- 
cnltnral law, 18; farm bookkeeping, 76; total, 660. 

In addition the stodents took part in all practical work on the farm, 
in the field, barn, and stable, composting manure, threshing, tile-drainiiig, 
grabbing, gardening, harvesting ice, road repairing, forestry work, etc., 
equivalent to 13,560 hours work for one man. 

The fihculty is composed of a director, a veterinarian, and a “third 
teacher,” besides registrar, bookkeeper, farm superintendent, dairy- 
woman, mechanic, and gardener. The estate consists of about 5,000 
acres, 1,200 of which are under cultivation and 110 acres in pastures. 
The students are in general graduates of the Finnish common schools 
or high schools. 

The second intermediate agricultural school in Finland, at Harjns, 
was opened for instruction in 1889. Like the preceding school it has 
2 distinct departments, a semi-elementary coarse in agriculture lasting 
2 years, and a theoretical winter coarse running through 2 seasons. 
Twenty scholarships are oftbred in the former coarse and additionfd 
pupils are accepted up to the capacity of the school, 36 being in attend- 
ance in 1893-’94. The winter coarse was frequented by 34 pupils daring 
the same year. This coarse is limited to 49 pupils, all of whom have 
free instruction, rooms, and board. The plan of instruction given is 
more along theoretical lines and is more advanced than that followed 
at the elementary agricultural schools. 

The daily program of these schools is interesting. At Kronoborg the 
recitations in the 2 year coarse are held from 6 to 8 o’clock in the 
morning and evening daring the winter semester and daring a few 
weeks in October. At Harjus the plan is as follows: 5 a.m., rising hour; 
6 to 8, recitations; 8 to 9, breakfast; 9 to 2 p. m., practical farm or 
dairy work; 2 to 3, dinner; 3 to 6, study hours; 6 to 8, recitations; 
8 to 9, sapper ; 10, bed time. The students working in the cow or horse 
stable, this work coming by rotation, rise at 4 a. m. In summer all the 
students rise at 4 a. m., begin work at 5 a. ro., and finish work at 8 
p. m., having 2 hours for meals and retiring at 10 p. m. 

A third school with similar plan of instruction is held at Mustiala 
Agrioultural Institute, being a distinct department thereof. ^This 
school will be referred to later. 

These schools, as most other Finnish agrionltural educational insti- 
tutions, for a number of years past have been entirely unable to accom- 
modate all the young men who have applied for admission. The number 
of applicants for 203 places in 1893-’94 was 572; in single instances the 
number applying for admission was five times the number that could 
be accommodated. To provide for this larger number of students, 6 
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elementary agrionltnral schools are now under organization, and pro- 
visions have been made for the establishment of 5 additional schools of 
this kind. When these latter have been established, there will thus 
be 22 clemently agricultural schools in operation in Finland. The 
following table gives statistics of those now in operation; 


Statistics of intermediate and elementary agricultural schools of Finland^ 1893-94, 


Location. 

l^umber 
of stu* 
dents. 

Tear 

estab- 

lished. 

State appi 

Regular. 

■opriation. 

1893-’94. 

Mufttiala, lower department a 

34 

1840 

1 $13,912 
4,632 
5,365 

$20,819 

0,910 

1 9,206 

' 2,816 

1 1,853 

Kronoborg 

51 

70 

1874 

HarjnB 

1880 

Soderknilft 

26 

1803 

! 2,316 

1 1.853 

' 1,853 

1,858 
2,316 

1 1,853 

1,853 

1 1,853 

Tuorla 

18 

1885 1 

Osara 

17 

1^ 

1 2,894 

2,229 
2,316 
2,603 
6,645 
1,853 
2,123 
1,158 
1,853 

Otava 

22 

1859 , 

Levftig 

22 

1860 

Simananniemi 

18 

1886 

Xorsholm 

15 

1846 

Tarvaala 

17 

1867 1 
1885 1 

Orisherg 

16 

1 1,85:1 

1 1,158 

, 1,853 

Koivikko 

18 

1853 1 

Haga 

0 1 

1888 , 

Total 

352 


44, 523 

67,278 


a The appropriation given is for Miistiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute. 


Seven of the schools given in the preceding table are held on estates 
or large farms belonging to the Grown, the rest on farms belonging to 
private individuals. In either case the regular annual appropriation for 
each elementary school is 9,000 marks (about $1,800), exc^ipt in special 
instances where the amount is increased to 1 2,000 marks ($2,300). 
The total appropriation for agricultural schools in Finland for the year 
1893-’94 approached 350,000 marks, or about $70,000. 


[CoDoliided ill next number.] 
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CEEMISTST. 


Reasons for the variation in the citrate solnbility of Thomas 
slag meal, P. WAaNES {Landw. Vert. 8tat., 49 (1897), No. 3, pp. 
227-230 ). — Btiokiiig and Linck have found ^ in Thomas slags three dis- 
tinct minerals, one with hexagonal crystals resembling apatite, another 
with bluish monocliuic crystals of tbe formula 4Ca3P208-|-3Ca3Si0$, 
and a third with yellowish rhombic crystals with the approximate 
formula Ca4P308. These contain 36.8, 31.2, and 38.8 per cent of P20g, 
respectively. The author has isolated these different minerals and 
determined the citrate solubility of each. He finds that 85.42 per cent of 
the P 30 s of the bluish crystals is soluble, 88.75 per cent of the yellow, 
and about 60 per cent of the apatite-like substance, lie suggests that 
these differences in solubility may partially explain the variations 
noticed in the solubility of the phosphoric acid of different slags. — J. p. 
STEEBT. 

Volumetric method for the determination of combined snlphn- 
ric acid, F. Maeboutin and M. Molini^ (Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., 
17 (1897), No. 22, pp. 950-955 ). — This method, which is adapted to the 
analysis of water, is as follows: Acidulate 100 cc. of the water with 
hydrochloric acid and boil to drive off' carbon dioxid. Add, drop by 
drop, 30 cc. of barium chlorul, maintaining the temperature of the solu- 
tion meanwhile near the boiling point, and afterwards keep in an oven 
at about 40° until tbe precipitate has settled. Neutralize with a tew 
drops of ammonia and add 30 cc. of potassium chromate. Heat slightly, 
and after cooling make the volume to 300 cc. To 100 cc. of the clear 
liquid add 2 cc. of sulpiiui icacid (1:4) and 5 cc. of arsenious acid solution, 
heat gently, and stir until color disappears. Neutralize with jiotassium 
carbonate and run in standard iodid solution until the blue c.oloration 
appears on testing with starch. Tbe following equation is given, in 
which t=mg. of iodid in 1 cc. of the iodid solution; n=cc. of iodid solu- 
tion required by each 100 cc. of distilled water; «'=cc. of iodid solution 
requii^ed by 100 cc. of the water tested, and a7=mg. of sulphuric 8rnhy- 
drid in a liter of water: 


®=10 (n—n') 3t 


3x4x127 


4x80 

If the iodid solution is exactly fiftieth normal (1 cc.=2.64 mg. of iodid) 
then 


a?=16 (n— «'). 

1 ZtBcbr. Stahl u. Eisen 1887, p. 245. 
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The reactions which occur are as follows: 

K 2 S 04 * 4 " Ba0l2~BaSO4-j-2K01j 
BaOl2+ K20rO4=BaCrO4+2K01, 

4K20rO4+2A82O3+7K3SO4=3As2O5+2 Ora (S04)3+4H2804+7H,0, 

41 -|- A820j- 4’ 202^ ~ As^Os-f" 4m« 

The solutions used are as follows: Crystallized barium chlorid 4.8 
gm. i)er liter, crystallized x>otassium chromate 3.9 gm. per liter, arseni- 
ous acid (dissolved in 10 gm. of potash, afterwards slightly acidulating 
with sulphuric acid) 4.95 gm. per liter. 

The volumetric estimation of phosphoric acid {New Jersey Stas. 
Rpt 1896^ pp. 118-121 ). — The results of comparisons of the official 
method and of a modification of Kilgore’s volumetric method^ on 276 
samples of complete fertilizers are reported. The volumetric method 
used is described as follows : 

Weigh 2 gm. of material into a x^orcelain crucible, evaporate with 3 co. of mag- 
nesium nitrate, ignite and disHolve in hydrochloric acid. To an aliquot part of 
this solution (0.25 gm.) add 5 ce. of concentrated nitric acid, neutralize with ammo- 
nia, and clear with a few drops of nitric acid. Heat on the water hath to 60 to 65^ 
C., add 50 cc. of freshly filtered molybdic solution for each decigram of phosphorus 
anhydrid present, and digest at the same temperature for 15 to 20 minutes. 

** Decant the clear liquid on a filter as quickly as possible (a plain filter without 
suction). Wash the precipitate by decantation twice w'ith the nitric acid solution, 
once with the potassium oi ammonium nitrate solution, and transfer it to the filter 
and wash with 130 cc. of cold water. Wash the precipitate Avith the filter into the 
beaker, add an excess of the standard potassium hydroxid solution and a few dro))B 
of the phenolphthaleiu solution, and titrate the excess of alkali by adding the 
standaid nitric acid solution until the color disappears. The number of cubic centi- 
meters of alkali used, less the number of cubic centimeters of acid necessary to 
neutralize the solution, is equal to the number of milligrams of phosphorous anhy- 
drid present.” 

The reagents used were in all cases the same as those recommended 
by Kilgore. The total percentage of phosphoric acid found by the 
official and the volumetric methods are tabulated. 

^^The results secured were extremely satisfactory, the average results by the volu- 
metric method being 10.72 per cent against 10.70 per cent by the official method. 
Of these results, 150 were higher by the volumetric, 113 lower, and 13 identical with 
the official method ; the greatest variation was 0.16 per cent, and 114 samples varied 
less than 0.05 per cent.” 

A new method of estimating fat in animal substances (prelimi- 
nary notice), B. Bogdanow {Arch. Physiol. [Pfiiiger]. 68 {1897)^ No. 
8-9, pp. 431-483 ). — It was found that when meat which had been extracted 
with ether was boiled with alcohol considerable material was dissolved, 
which on evaporating the alcohol was easily soluble in ether. By 
extraction with ether alone 6.65 per cent of the total dry matter of a 
sample of meat was removed. When a sample of the same meat was 
treated with ether until practically as much fat as possible had been 
removed and then boiled with alcohol, the alcohol evaporated and the 
residue extracted with ether, a total amount of fat equaling 11.486 per 

'U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Hnl. 46, p. 13; North Carolina 8ta. Bui. 140 
(E. S. R.,9,p.416). 
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eent of the dry matter of the meat was obtained. The material 
extracted by the alcohol is not insoluble in ether, but in the author’s 
opinion is intimately mixed with some matter not affected by the ether, 
but which the alcohol removes. 

The direct determination of caleimn carbonate, F. Sestini 
(Ann. Agron., 23 (1897)^ No. 7^pp. 326, 327 ). — Digest 5 gm. fine soil in 
100 cc. of 0.5 per cent acetic acid at the boiling point, in a flask with 
reflux condenser, until evolution of carbon dioxid is complete (about 1 
hour). Cool, Alter, and evaporate 55 cc. of the filtrate to 5 cc. Add 
hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.1) and evaporate, repeating the operation 
until the acetic acid is all driven off and the acetates are converted into 
chlorids. Dissolve the residue from the evaporation in a small quantity 
of water, add 10 cc. of ammouiacal ammonium chlorid and make up to 
55 cc., with 75 per cent alcohol. Filter to remove calcium sulphate, 
etc., and precipitate lime in 50 cc. of the filtrate with neutral ammonium 
carbonate, or, better, ammoniacal oxalate. 

Application of hydrogen perozid to the analysis of food stuffs, 
Lebbin (Pharm. Zig., 17 (1897); abs. in Analyst, 22 (1897), Nor., p. 289 ). — 
The author calls attention to the solvent power of hydrogen peroxid 
on starch, and reimrts some experiments on this. Attempts to estimate 
starch in this way do not appear to have given satisfactory results as 
yet. The reagent has been found useful in rendering material starch 
free for microscopical examination, as the appearance of the cellulose 
structure is unaltered. This has been found serviceable in distinguish- 
ing wheat flour from rye flour and also in detecting ergot in flour. 

The author’s method for the estimation of crude fiber by means of 
hydrogen peroxid has been described (E. 8. B., 8, p. 857). 

The determination of starch in the sweet potato, F. 8. 8hiveb 
(Soitth Carolina Sta. Bnl. 30, pp. 11). — 8everal well known methods for 
determining starch are described and comparative studies with them 
rei>orted. A volumetric method for the determination of the reduced 
copper with potassium permanganate was compared with the gravi- 
metric method, Avith results as concordant as could be expected, the 
difierence in the average between the two being only 0.0005 gm. of 
copper.” Comparisons were made on a number of varieties of the 
sweet potato of the 8ach8se method (inversion with acid), the modified 
Beinke method (treatment with malt extract without pressure), the 
Maercker method (treatment with malt extract and heated under pres- 
sure with tartaric acid), and the Houig method (heating with glycerin). 
The results of the comparisons are summarized in the following^table: 


Comparaiirt deiei^ination of iiaroh in meet potatoes. 


Method. 

Southern 

Qneen. 

Red 

Bermuda. 

General 

Grant. 

White 

Bermuda 

Georgia 

yams 

Yellow 

Jersej 

Bunch 

jama 


Per eent 

PereetU, 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent 

Pen eent. 

Per cent 

Saoheee 

27 86 

88.00 

26 12 

28.74 

27 32 

25 20 

26.41! 

Reinke (modified) 

faiAAAVinl 

25.28 
25 U 

26.86 
26. 66 

88 88 

21 31 

26 77 
25.88 

22. 73 


VTAtiln 

24.45 

25.06 


■“22.^ 

25 28 




1 
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view of all the work done on the detezminatioa of starch in the sveet potaiOt 
the Reinke method and Maercker’s method are to be recommendedi and of these the 
first is perhaps the best. . . . 

^^Asboth’s method, which consists in precipitating the starch with a standard 
solution of barium hydrate, and then determining the excess of barium hydrate 
with standard acid, was tried, but the results were exceedingly unsatisfactory, eo 
much so that I do not consider the results worth reporting.^' 

On the chemical propertiee of diaataee and the occurrence of araban in dias- 
tase preparationB, A. Wr6blew8KI {B€r,Deut. Ghent. GeeeU.ySO (1897), p. ; ahe, 
in Ghent, Ztg., 21 {1897), No, 93, Eepert,,p, 282), 

The estimation of carbonic acid in natural waters, C. A. Sbylbr (Analyst, 22 
(1897), Deo,, pp, 312-319), 

The exact estimation of total car'^ohydrates in acid hydrolized starch prod- 
ucts, G. W. Rolfb and W. A. Faxon (Jonr, Amer, Ghent. Soc., 19 (1897), No, 9, 
pp. 698-703, figs. 2).— Thu authors give a formula fbr correcting the specific gravity 
when specific rotatory power is known, factors, etc., and various tests of the accu- 
racy of these. 

A oontribiition to the spontaneous combustion of vegetable food and feed- 
ing stuffs, F. Hoffmann ( fVchnsohr, Hrau., 14 (1897), p. 437; dbs, in Ghent. Ztg., 21 
(1897), No, 85, Beperf,, p. 2SS). 

Mechanical arrangement of fat-extraction apparatus, G. .1 Volckbning (Jour, 
Amer. Ghem. Soc., 79 (1897), No. 9, pp. 735-738, fig. 1 ). — This shows the arrangement of 
sets of fat-extraction apparatus, generation of steam for heating the ether, etc. 

On the determination of dry matter in peat, II. Trvllkh (Landw. fers. Slat,, 49 
(1897), No. 1-2, pp. 145-161, fig. 1 ). — A discussion of the method, with the results of a 
large number of determinations. 

On the speed of reduction of ferric alum by sugar, .1. H. Long (Jour, Amer. 
Ghem. Soc,, 19 (1897), No. 9, pp. 683-698). 

On the determination of calcium, aluminum, and iron in phosphates, L. Lindkt 
(Ann. Ghim. Anahjt. el Apph, 2 (1897), No. 5,p. 291; abs. in Ghem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 77, 
lUpert,, p.211 ). — The errors incident to the citrate method are pointed out and it is 
recommended to dissolve the phosphate in boiling nitric acid and precipitate in very 
dilute solution with ammonium molybdate. The method then proceeds os usual 
except that the precipitate of ammonium-magnesium phosjihate and tiie filter are 
ignited separately to prevent reduction and loss of phosphoric acid. 

The quick determination of phosphorus, H. Wdowiszkwski (Stahl n, Eisen, 17 
(1897), p. 814; abs. in Ghem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 87, Jlepert., p, 248 ). — A method appli- 
cable to iron and steel analysis. Dissolve 2 gm. in 30 cc. nitric acid (1.2 sp.gr.), 
dilute to50cc., and filter. Evaporate filtrate to original ^ olniiie, oxidize w ith jmtas- 
sium permanganate, add hydrochloric acid to dissolve the manganese dioxid, cool, 
and neutralize with ammonia. Warm to 00^ C., add molybdic solution, shake for 
5 minutes, and let staml i hour. Filt(*r, wash the precipitate v ith 10 per cent ammo- 
nium nitrate solution, and dissolve in ammonia. Neutralize with hydrochloric acid, 
add magnesia mixture and excess of ammonia, allow to stand i hour in ice or snow, 
shake 5 minutes, and filter. 

Determination of phosphoric acid in natural phosphates. E. (Ann. Ghim, 

Analyt. et Appl., 2 (1897), p.285; abs. in Ghem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 77, Repert., p. 
211 ). — ^A form of VillieFs method is used. 

estimation of alumina in phosphates, H. Lasnb and von Grubbru (Ztsohr, 
Angew. Ghem., 1897, pp. 276-278; abs. in Jour. Ghem. Soc. [Aondoa], 72 (1897), No. 420, 
II, p. 518 ). — Lasne claims priority for the use of sodium hydroxid in the separation 
of aluminum phosphate from iron and other phosphates. Von Grueber replies that 
he was not acquainted with Lasne’s investigations when ho published his method. 

estimation of sodium in the presence of potassium, F. F. Bbilstbin and O. von 
Blaksb (liul. Acad. Imp4r. Sci. St. Pefershourg, 3.S, p. 209; abs. in Ztsohr. Anahji. Ghem., 
36 (1897), p. 513; Jour. Ghem. Soc. [London], 7J (1897), No. 430, 11, p, 518).— *^To the 
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ftolation of tlie ohlorids or nitrates, a aointion of potassium antimonate is added. 
The supernatant liquid is decanted after 24 hours and the precipitate washed, first 
with a 0.7 per (‘ent solution of potassium acetate, and then with 50 per cent alcohol. 
After ignition, it is weighed as NaSbOg. For each 100 oc. of the decanted liquid 
(which must not contain potassium carbonate), 0.0233 gm. must be added to correct 
for solubility." 

Determination of boric acid in meat products, C. Fresenius and G. Popp 
(Ztavh, Offentl, Chem,, S, p, 188; aba, in Analyst, 28 (1897)^ Nov,, p. 282). 

On the titration of sulphuric acid solutionB, F. Marboutin and A. P^coul {BuU 
Soc. Chim. Paris, 8. ser,, 17 (1897), No. 18-19, pp. 880, 881). 

A new receiver for the steam distillation of oils, A. Junghahn (Chem. Zig., 21 
(1897), No. 68, p. 069, fig. 1). — A covered beaker is tubulated on the side near the top 
for the reception of the short arm of a siphon, which reaches to the bottom of the 
receiver and which is open at the bend. As the products of distillation accumulate, 
the oil on top and the water at lio^tom, the level of the liquid reaches that of the 
bend in the tube, and any further addition of liquid causes an equal amount of 
water to flow out through the tube. When the distillation is completed, all the 
water may be siphoned out by tdosing the aperture in the siphon with the thumb 
and (illiug the tube with water by tilting the beaker. When all the water is out 
and the oil is about to <‘8cape, the thumb is removed and the siphoning ceases. — 
J. T. ANDERSON. 

A self-regulating gas generator, W. W. Andrews (Chem. Zig.. 21 (1897), No. 68, 
pp. 666, 667, figs. 2). — The apparatus consists of 2 parts, an acid flask and a generator 
pro}>er. The first is in the form of a wash bottle, the longer tube i‘eaching down a 
little way into the acid and being connected at the other end, by means of a rubber 
tube, with tbe generator, so as to form a siphon. The generator is n Fresenius cal- 
cium clilorid tower, the material to be decomposed resting on a perforated floor just 
above the bottom. A tube at the top with a stopcock regulates the flow of gas. 
To put the apparatus in operation, open tbe cock and blow into the acid flask to fill 
the siphon. When the cock is closed the pressure drives the acid back into its flask, 
and by reason of its greater density it settles to the bottom without mixing with 
the other acid. To facilitate this a mantle tube surrounds the short arm of the 
siphon and reaches to the bottom of the flask. Openings at the top of this mantle 
allow fresh acid to enter it, so that fresh, unused acid is siphoned into the generator 
each time.— j. t. andkrson. 

A new form of hydrogen generator, E. W. Maqrudek (Amer. Chem. Jour., 19 
(ISfrr), No. 9, pp. 810^12). 

A new support on the Bunsen burner, E. Steiger (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 68, 
p. 068, figs. 3). — The ordinary sheet-iron cone is replaced by a cylinder which is 
securely fastened in place by a screw, and on this cylinder the vessel to be heated 
is jilaoed. Either a wire triangle, a wire gauze, or an asbestos plate may be used 
with it. — .1. T. ANDERSON. 

A new form of burette, C. Sandbr-Prayon-Lez-Trooz (Chem. Zig., 21 (1897), 
No. 74, p. 789, fig. 1). 

Laboratory work, P. Boname (Pap. An. Sta. Agron. [dfasritiiM], 1896, jtp. 7-11 ). — 
A brief summary of chemical work on soils, fertilizers, sugars, sirups, etc., during 
1896. . The valuation of fertilizers is briefly discussed. 

The use of aluminum ware for domestlo piuposea, L. Franck (Chem. Ztg., 21 
(1897), No. 80, pp. 816-818). 


BOTAHT. 

An important fimetlon of leaves, IT. Suzuki {Imp. Univ. Ool. Agr. 
[TcJ^o] Bui., vol. 3, No. 3,pp. 241-252 ). — ^The author examined leaves of 
quite a number of species of plants to determine: (1) The decomposition 
of proteids and transportation of the decompose products to other 
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parts of the plant; (2) is the gradaal oxidation of the amido acids 
observable f and (3) are the amido compounds, such as leucin and aspar- 
agin, better sources of nitrogen for the protein in fruits and roots than 
nitrates f 

The experiments were conducted during September and October, 
the leaves being collected at 6 a. m. and 6 p. m., after having been 
exposed to approximately 12 hours of light or darkness. The total 
nitrogen, albuminoid nitrogen, asparagin nitrogen, and starch were 
determined. 

The conclusions of the author seem to indicate that reserve prot^ids 
in the leaves are decomposed into amido compounds during the night 
and they are quickly transported to other parts of tbe plant. This 
important function of the leaves assists iiPfacilitating the formation of 
proteids in all parts of the plant. The amido compounds are con- 
sidered better sources for protein formation than the nitrates, especially 
in those organs of the plant which are poor in sugar and have little 
respiratory energy. This function is especially important in plants of 
rapid growth, as some of the legumes or in those developing large 
storage organs, as potatoes, turnips, melons, etc. 

The amido compounds formed are either asparagin, which can be 
formed synthetically from ammonium salts as well as the nitrates, or 
they are decomposition products of proteids formed in the assimilation 
of nitrates. 

On the behavior of active albumin as a reserve material during 
winter and spring, U. Suzuki (Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] BuLj 
vol. 5, No, S^pp. 253-258). — The author examined the buds and bark of 
48 species of trees and shrubs and found active albumin as a reserve 
material in 25 of them. It was frequently found more abundant in the 
bark than in the buds. In this respect it behaves like other reserve 
materials. 

The details of the experiments are fully described. 

On the physiological action of neutral sodium sulphite on 
phanerogams, K. IJegami (Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bul.^ vol. 5, 
No. 5, pp. 259-264 ). — The effect of neutral sodium sul))hite on vario.us 
phanerogams was investigated. Solutions containing 1 per cent of neu- 
tral sodium sulphate were freshly prepared and changed every 2 days, 
since it oxidizes into sulphate very rapidly. Whole plants, branches, 
leaves, and seeds were experimented with and tbe poisonous effect of 
sodium sulphite upon developed plants was established. It seemed to 
have no iioxious effect on the germination of radish and barley seeds, 
although tbe germination of soy beans was retarded to some extent. 

The poisonous action of ammonium salts on plants, S. Taka- 
BAYASHI (Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bui, vol 3, No.3,pp. 265-274).— 
Experiments were conducted to test the effect of ammonium carbonate, 
sulphate, and chlorid on plant growth, comparing them with sodium 
carbonate and sulphate. A dozen or more kinds of plants were grown 
in culture solutions containing varying amounts of tbe chemicals. The 
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ejq)eriment8 with barley, wheat, and onions are reported upon in con- 
siderable detail. 

The method of experimentation was to keep half the objects in dark- 
ness until most of the reserve material was used up, the other portion 
being kept in the light for the same time in a solution containing cane 
sugar. When the reserve material was nearly exhausted both lots of 
plants were placed in the solutions containing the ammonium com- 
pounds and kept in darkness. 

It was soon found that the sugar solutions checked the injurious 
action of the weaker ammonium solutions, but had little if any influence 
when the stronger (0.5 per cent) solutions were used. This action is 
explained by the greater osmotic action of the ammonium solutions. 
When the cells are already rflled with sugar or glycerol the entrance of 
the injurious element is impeded. 

The general conclusion is that, ^^From all the observations described, 
it follows that ammonium salts have a noxious action upon phaneroga- 
mous plants if there is not a sufficient quantity of sugar present in the 
plant. The sugar may convert the noxious ammonia into asparagin, 
and as a consequence the noxious action is not noticed in well-nourished 
plants.’’ 

The principal phenomena of the poisonous effect of ammonium car- 
bonate were a loss of turgidity and softening of the roots, loss of tur- 
gidity and appearance of brown spots on leaves, and change of color 
in the culture medium due to discoloration from the dead cells of the 
plant. 

Notes on the grasses and forage plants of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Colorado, L. H. Pammbl ( V, S. Dept Agr.j Division of Agrostology 
Bui. 9jpp. 47^ Jigs. 12). — The report given includes general observations 
of the author on the physical conditions and other important questions 
relative to forage production in the States named ; an enumeration of 
the more important grasses and forage plants occurring in the States, 
with economic notes, and a classified list of the grasses collected by the 
author during the seasons of 1895 and 1896 in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. 

Notes on the plants used by the Klamath Indians of Oregon, 

F. V. OoviLLB ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.j Division of Botany j Contributions 
from the U. 8. National Herbarium^ vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 87-108). — The 
author gives notes on the economic uses of plants by the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, based upon his observations while engaged in a 
botanical survey of the plains of southeastern Oregon in the summer 
of 1896. 

Studies of Maadoan and Central Ameiioan plants, J. N. Rose ( r. S. Dtpt. Agr., 
Division of Boiony, Contribulions from ike U.S. National Nerbarium, vol. 5, No.SfPp. 
109-144fpU. lOfftgs. 5).— -Notes are given on a number of species of the orders Celas- 
traoees, KutacesB, Burseraoecs, and CucurbitaoesB, and on miscellaneous genera and 
species ; also synopses of the species of Heliocarpus, Wimmeria, the American species 
Hermmannia, and Dt*ymaria nodosa and its allies, and desoriptions of miscellaneoiis 
npm species. 
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The vegetation of the 7ellowet<me Hot Springe, J. W. Harshbbrobb ( dmet . 
Jour, Pharm,, 69 {1897), No, 19, pp, 6S5SS4), — ^Among other forms of plant life found 
growing in these hot springs the author mentions Leptothrix laminooa growing at 135 
to 185° F., Phormidiuin at and Beggiatoa at 150 to 165°. 

A revision of the species of Plantago occurring in the United States, A. M. 
Cunningham {Proo, Indiana Acad, Soi,, 1896, pp, 190-207, pi, 1), — Two new species, P, 
ruhra, separated from P, virginioa, and P. minima, separated from P, paiagonioa gnaph- 
alioides, are described. 

Botany of pampas grass and its allies, O. Stapf {Gard, Chron,, S, eer,, 29 {1897), 
Nos,569,p,S58; 670,p,S78), — Notes are given of Gyneriiim argenteum, G, saccharoides, 
and their allies. 

Investigation of important grasses at Bergshamra, C. E. BER(;HTRAND^(Pi«^ 
[HehingBfore], 18 {1897), No, J, pp, 46-56).— The yield, composition, and general value 
of the following grasses are considered: Dactylis glomerata, Festuoa pratensis, Arena 
elatior, and Phleum praiense, 

Cytological studies of fungi, A. N. Bkrlesk {Piv, Patol. Veg,, 6 {1897), No, 1-5, pp. 
66-75), — Cytological studies are given of (hdium monihoid(H and G, erysiphoides. 

The enzymic ferments in plant physiology, F. A. Waugh {Science, n, ser,, 6 

{1897), No, 156, pp, 950-952). 

Concerning the enzym of barley capable of dissolving the oell walls, F. 

Reinitzer {Ztachr. Phyaiol. Chem,, 23, pp. 175-JOS). 

Concerning the organs of assimilation in the Asparagineae, J. Rbinke {Jahrh, 
Wi88, Pot. [Pringsheim'], 31 {1897), No, 2,pp 206-972, figa, 26). — A critical study is given 
of the assimilatory organs of Asparagus and allied genera. 

Soil inoculation with leguminous root tubercle bacteria, W. Meyer {Ztachr, 
Offenll. Gesundheiipflege, 1897, So, 14, pp. 256-258). 

Concerning alinit, R. IIartleb {Bot.Centhl,, 72 {1897), No,7, pp,2i9-231), — This 
is an abstract of a paper read before the Botanical Section of the German Association 
of Naturalists and rhysicians, in which an account is gi\en of some investigations 
relative t > aliiiit. 'I'he substance seems to be pure (uiltures of Bacillus ellenhaohensia. 
Further investigations are said to be necessary to establish its value in practical 
agriculture. 

Nitrogen and forest vegetation, E. Henry {V azote et la regetation foreaiihe. 
Nancy: Bergei', Locrault d' Co,, 1897, j}p. 23), 

Contribution to the subject of the assimilation of free nitrogen by mustard, 
T. Pfeiffer and E. Franke {Landtv. Vers. Stai., 48 {tS97), No.o, />;>. 4J5- f67).— The 
authors claim that mustard must be included in the enumeration of those plants 
capable of assimilating the iree nitrogen of the air. 

Investigations concerning the origin and development of sex in Triticum 
with special reference to oell division, KOunicke ( Virhandl, Naturhist. Ver. 
Preuss. Bheinlande, 53 {I896),pp. 149-185.) 

T^|B physiological action of amido sulphonic acid, O. Loew {Jour, Col. Soi, 
Imp. Univ. ToTcyo, 0,pt. 2,pp, 273-276; ahs. in Bot. Centhl,, 7 i ( 1897), No, 0,pp, 204, 205). 

Buds and stipules, J. Lubbock {Jour. Linn. Soo. Bot. [London], 33, No.2S0,pp, 
203-269, pis, 4, figs. i65).— The concluding paper of the author’s studies of buds and 
stipules. 

Contractile roots and their function, A. Rimbach {Bciir, JViss. Bot , 2. Aht,, 1 

{1897),pp.28,pls,2). 

The physiology of the nucleus, F. G. Kohl {Bot, Centhl., 72 {1897), No, 5, pp. 
168-170). 

The physiology of the vegetable nucleus, B. Lidforhs {Acta Reg, Soc. PKifsiog. 
Lund, 8 {1897), pp. 26, pi. 1). 

The comparative anatomy of the Solanaceae, F. Fedde {Inaug, Biss., Breslau, 
1896, pp. 48; ahs. in Bot. Centhl,, 72 {1897), No. 4, pp. 144-147),— author has 
grouped the various genera according to their anatomical structure. 

A contribution on the cause of water movement in plants, A. Maybr {Forsoh. 
Agr, Phys, [WoUny], 20 {1897), No.2,pp. 213-216), — A controversial article dealin|f 
with the theories of Boehm and others. 
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Concerning the mmonnt of transpiration in a moiet tropioal climate, G. Ha- 
BKRLANnT (Johrh, WU$, BoU lPring$heim], SI {1897) ^ No. S, pp. S7S-S88). 

Concerning the transformation of fata during germination and their chemical 
and physiological significance ( IToAitM. Brau., U (1897)^ No. 89^ pp. 488,489). 

On the formation of albuminoids in plants, B. Hanstbbn {Ber. HiHere Landhr. 
Skole i Aas, 1895-198, pp. 814-917). 

The alkaloid of the black lupine, K. Gbrhakd (Arch. Pharm., £S5 (1897), No.S). 

Concerning the alkaloid of the perennial lupines, K. Gerhard (Arch. Pharm., 
885(1897), No. 5). 

On the effect of alkaloids on plants in the light and darkness, G. Schwartz 
(Tnaug. IHso., Erlangen, 1897, pp. 49). 

On the influence of light on growth, K. Stambrofp (Flora, 83 (1897), pp. 185- 
150; aha. in Bot. Centhl., 73 (1897), No. 5, p.l79). — The anthor fonud that the vegeta- 
tive hyph;e of Mueor and Saprolegnia grew ef(aally well in light and darkness, 
while the growth of the reproductive hyphie of Mucor was checked in the light. 
The rhizoids of Marehantia grew better in light than in darkness. The pollen tubes 
of Coluiea arhoreacena and Robinia paeudaeacia did not grow in the light. The pollen 
tubes did not make equal growth and it was largely controlled by the amount of 
sugar in the medium. 

Concerning the specific heat of plants, H. Simmer (Allg. Hot. Ztachr. Syat. Flor. 
Pflanzengeog., etc., 3 (1897) No. 10, pp. 160-163). 


FEBMEFTATIOH— BAGTEEIOLOGT. 

On the origin of sake yeast, K. Yabe (Imp. Vnit\ CoL Agr.\ Tokyo] 
BuL, voL 3y No. .9, pp. 221-221). — The author has investigated the origin 
of sake yeast (Saccharomyces sake) which develops so rapidly in certain 
stages of sake brewing. The hypothesis that it is derived from Asper- 
gillus oryzw is not accepted, pure cultures of that fungus proving incapa- 
ble of forming the yeast cells. Examinations made of air in the botanic 
garden, while showing numerous fungi, did not include any sake yeast. 
Yeast cells were found in <*onsiderable number in the cellars where the 
fermenting rice is kept. A sterile plate 9 cm. in diameter exposed for 
30 minutes to the air of the cellar contained, after 76 days, 207 colonies 
of Penicilliuin, 76 of Aspergillus, and 36 of yeast. The source whence 
the yeast came into the cellar is stated to be the rice straw, mats of 
which are extensively used in the first stage of sake manufacture. 
Examinations made of rice straw from mattings in the cellar, from fresh 
straw from the fields, and from soil from rice fields all showed the 
presence of the sake yeast. 

The sake yeast cells are globular or slightly elipsoid in form, o to 9// 
in diameter, usually 7 ja. In budding the cells soon separate, seldom 
or never forming the long chains seen in some yeasts. 

The yeast forms on gypsum blocks, but not in the fermenting liquid, 
1 to 3 ascospores, a previous good nutrition rather rich in protein being 
necessary to ascospore formation. The author has not proved that the 
ascospores are capable of producing the yeast cells. No trace of any- 
thing resembling a mycelium, as claimed by Korschelt,^ was observed. 

Sake yeast is said to l>e capable of continuing fermentation in the 


Gesell. OstMien, Tokyo, 1878. 
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presence of 12 percent alcohol and fsebly at 16 per cent. Small quan- 
tities of some of the higher alcohols check its growth. Oane sngar 
solntions containing meat extract are fermented by it even when con- 
taining as much as 45 per cent cane sugar. Salt in small quantity 
does not check it, while 22 per cent stops it entirely. Solutions con- 
taining 10 per cent cane sugar and 4 per cent tartaric acid do not 
admit the growth of the yeast. 

Several other agents of fermentation derived from rice straw are 
mentioned, among them the organism depended upon tor ripening the 
vegetable cheese, natto, the Javanese arrac, a diastase-yielding ftmgus 
and Saccharomyces vordermannL 

On the behavior of yeast at a high temperature, T. fTAKAMURA 

(Jwp. Univ. Col, Agr, [Tokyo] J5w/., vol. jVb. 3^ pp. 227-^32). — The 
author experimented with pure cultures of yeast obtained from a single 
colony. A description of the method of treatment is given. It was 
found that exposing the yeast in a water bath for 1 J hours at 46° C. or 
1 hour at 48® C. did not destroy its fermenting power. At a tempera- 
ture of 520 c, the power to produce fermentation was destroyed if con- 
tinued for more than 20 minutes. 

It was found that the thermal imint at which the fermenting power 
was destroyed was 500 G. for 30 minutes’ exposure. With between 25 
and 30 minutes’ exposure at the above temperature, the yeast still gave 
feeble fermentation for a short time, after which it .ceased, although 
but a very small portion of the sugar had been used up. It is inferred 
that exposuie for 25 minutes to a temperature of 50o 0. forms the limit, 
not only of fermenting power, but life functions as well. 

The effect on the resistant power of the organism of adding various 
compounds to the culture medium was tested and meat extract, sodium 
chlorid, and sodium nitrate served to increase the resisting power of 
the yeast. 

In an appended note by Dr. O. Loew, the phenomenon of suspended 
fermenting power in living cells is explained by the statement of Buch- 
ner ^ That the fermentative power is connected with a soluble proteid 
that can be separated by expressing the yeast under a pressure of 
400 500 atmospheres.” This substance, called zymose, coagulates 
easily, and after a few days loses its active properties. It is similarly 
affected by heating to 50° 0. or more. 

Note on a grape wine fermented by sake yeast, K. Kegami 
(Imp, Univ. Go1.Agr.[Tokyo]Bul.yVoL3^No.3ypp.225,226). — Two liters 
of freshly prepared grape juice were sterilized by boiling and after 
cooling inoculated with a pure culture of sake yeast. After 2 months 
fermentation at from 5 to 20° (’., the clear filtered liquid gave extract 
1.78 per cent, acidity 0.572 per cent, alcohol 10.30 per cent. The taste 
was equal to that of the average white wine, but the bouquet was 
inferior. The yeast can not be used to replace the usual ferments of 
iffine making. 

» Ber. Dent. Chexn. Gesell., 30 (1896), p. 117, 
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knaMSbamia and it> bahavlor toward miorobea, O. Losw and 
S. Taxabayashi {Imp. Univ. Col. Agr. [Tokyo] Bui., vol. 3, No. 3, pp. 
237-ZiO). — On account of the recommendation of some medical practi- 
tioners of bromalbamin to seonre immunity from certain bacterial dis 
eases, the authors were led to investigate its action. Fresh material, 
which is an organic compound of bromin, was prepared and tested 
upon the bacteria of putrefaction and the bacillus of anthrax. It was 
found in the absence of air to be somewhat unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of the bacteria. When peptones were present, it did not prevent 
growth. Preliminary experiments with mice showed that subcutaneous 
injections of bromalbumin did not secure immunity from anthrax and 
erysipelas. 

Two new kinde of red yeaet, K. Tabs (^Imp Univ. Col. Agr. ITohyo'l Bui,, vol. 
S, No, 3, pp.^SS-^SSS). — The author describes 2 new species of red yeasts, Saccharo- 
fnyoes japonioua and S. keiokeana. They were found on rice straw and soil of rice fields, 
and are closely related to 8. rosaceous. 

Ifotes on fermentation, 1. J. Haob {Arch. Gen. Med., 1897, pp. 157-165), 

Progreaa in the chemistry of fermentation, £. Buchner (Tubingen, 1897, pp, 23; 
dbs. i» Bot. Centhl., 71 (1897), No. 1, pp. 38, 39). 

A manual of baoteilology, K. Muir and J. Ritchie (London : Pentland, 1897, pp. 
638, figs. 108). 

A new growth form of Nitrosobaotexium, W. Ruulmann (Centhl. Balt, u. Par., 
2. Aht., 3 (1897), No. 9-10, pp. 228-231, fig. 1). 

The longevity of bacteria in dust and soil, P. Miqubl (Ann. Mxcrog., 1897, No. 6, 
pp. 251-269). 

Contribution to the knowlege of the bacteria of acetic fermentation, W. Hen* 
NEBERO (Centhl. Bakt, u. Par., 2. Aht,, 3 (1897), No. 9-10, pp. 223-228). 

A contribution to the bacteriology of bread, J. Schrank (Ztsohr. Allg. Osterr. 
Apoth. Ver., 1897, No. U), 

On the physiology and morphology of the acetic acid bacteria, W. Siefbrt 
(Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Aht., 3 (1897), Nos. 13-14, pp. 337, 349; 15-16,pp. 385-399). 

New methods of baotexial investigation, N. J. C. MI^ller (Stuttgart: E.Ndgele, 
1897, pt. 1, pp. IT, 96, ool. pis. 20 ). — Reprinted from Beitrdge zur Wissensohaftlichen 
Botanik for 1897. 

Pathogenic bacteria of water, H. M.Ward (Proc. Boy. Soc, ILondon'] 61, (1897), 
pp. 415-423 ). — Some 80 forms are considered in the author’s paper. These are 
arranged for investigatorial purposes into groups, each of which contains a type that 
is regarded by the author as probably a species of which the others are but varieties. 
It is noted that the effect of definite changes in tliO environment of the media and 
on the growing organism are very important; and, farther, that this importance is 
not generally sufficiently recognized. 

The influenoe of the X-rays on bacteria, G. Sormani (Bend. It. Inst. Lombardo 
Sei, € Let., 2. ser., 29 (1896), pp. 617-520; ahs. in Jour. Roy. Micros, Soo. ILondon^, J80 7, 
No. 5,p,425 ). — ^Prom experiments with 16 species of bacteria, most of which were 
pathogenic, it was found that the pathogenic aoUon of cultures exposed to X-rays is 
not diminished. 

Couoeming the eflhot of fleotrki currents on mioroorganisms, K. Ueller 
(Oesterr. Bot. Ztsohr,, AT (1897), No, Sly pp, 326-331, fig. 1). 

On the germioldal action of ta iechi i G* Ck>BOO (4nn. Miorog., 1897, No. 2-3, pp. 
49-144), 

A teict-book on baotexiblogy, R. M. Cbookshank (London: M. G. Lewis, 1896, 
pp. 716, pU. 22, figs, 273).— This important work dlsousses the etiology and prevention 
of infeotious diseases, and gives also an aeeonnt of yeast, hsemotosoa, psorospenns 
7 " ■ "— ' —3 
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or coooidia, bacteriological parasites, and reagents. In a supplementary append 
are given extracts from the report of the Boyal Yaooination Commission for IMI. 
The distinctive features of various pathogenic bacteria and their cultures are brought 
out in colors. The contagious diseases of animals are treated, and the most stringent 
measures insisted upon in combating them. The carcasses of animals that have 
died of anthrax, for instance, should, one is told, be buried deep and with a liberal 
use of lime in and around the hole. The spot where the animal died should be 
sprinkled with lime and fenced off for some time. The carcass should by no means 
be allowed to get into a stream. 

In discussing tuberculosis, the congenital transmission of the disease is insisted on 
in a way that would lead one to infer that such transmission is more common than 
American and Russian experiments indicate. But no experimental evidence is cited. 

Studies of laotio acid yeasts, J. Effbont (Alkohol, 7 (1897), No, 18, pp, 876, 877), 

Influence of certain conditions of artificial media upon individual variation, 
J. Kunstler (Bev, Soi. [Ports], 4. ser., 7 (1897), No. 85, pp. 771-774). 

Concerning a soluble enzym in the cells of barley (ZUohr. PhyHol. Chem., 88 
No. 8, pp. 175-808). 

A new method of sterilisation by heat under pressure, W. KOhn ( Compt. Bond. 
Acad. Sd. Paris, 184 (1897), No. 9,pp. 470, 471). 

A simple method of preparing nutrient agar, H. B. Shrffibi.d (MeroVs Bpt, 6 

(1897), No. 84, p. 768). 

Par affin sectioning technique, F. Blochmaxn (Ztsckr. Wise. Micros., 14 (1897), 
No. 8, pp. 189-195, Jig. 1). 

A process for rapid microscopical investigation of bacteria in cover-glass and 
glass-slide preparations, I). Kischensky (Cenibl. Baht. u. Par., 1. AhU, 81 (1897), 
No. 88-83, pp. 876, 877).— A drop of pure culture is placed in a drop of weak carbol- 
fuchsiu (10 drops in 10 cr. water) on a cover glass and fixed, stained, and dried at tbe 
same time in the flame of a lamp. All 3 processes thus combined require only a few 
seconds. When dealing with bacteria in feces and urinal sediment, it will be found 
better, it is said, if with the carbol-fii chain an alcoholic solution of methylene blue 
be mixed. 

On a special procedure for staining bacteria in cover-glass preparations and 
in sections, W. Sembnowicz and E. Marzinow&ky (Cenibl. Baht. n. Par., 1. Aht , 31 
(1897), No. 88-83, pp. 874-876).— In cover-glass preparations the cover glass is left for 
2 minutes in carbol-fuchsin, consisting of the ordinary concentrated solution <liluted 
to one-half with water. It is then washed in water and afterwards stained for 3 to 4 
minutes with LoelfleFs methylene blue. Sections are allowed to remain in the car- 
bol-fuchsiu 4 to 5 minutes, and for the same length of time in methylene blue. The 
preparations are then in both cases mounted in Canada balsam by the usual methods. 
The bacteria stand out strongly in the preparations as blue objects on a red or rosy 
background. The essential usefulness of the method is thought to lie in the fact 
that the methylene blue causes a change in the carbol-fuchsin, appearing in the 
nuclei and bacteria sooner than in the cytoplasm of the cells or in the connective 
tissues. As methylene blue does not act so alone, it appears that the carbol-fuchsin 
has the action of a mordant. But if the carbol-fuchsin be replaced by 5 per cent 
carbolic acid, and specimens treated for 5 minutes therein, the bacteria and nuclei 
become more deeply stained than by methylene blue alone. But a good staining 
may be obtained with carbol-fuchsin. Hence the author thinks that it is the fiichsin 
that acts as a mordant. 

Chemical diaiiifeotion, A. Gawalowski (ZUohr. Nahr. Untersuch. u. Hyg., 11 (1897), 
No. 14, p. 888). — A table is given showing the relative value of a number of sul^ 
stances as deodorants, disinfectants, and antiseptics. 

A method of etalning flagella, B. MgCrorib (Intemat. Jour. Micros. «md Na8. 
8ei., 8. ser., 7 (1897), No. 85, pp. 818, 818).— Tho objects are stained in a mixture com- 
posed of concentrated alcoholic eolation of ''night blue^^ 10 cc., 10 per cent solutUm 
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of alum 10 co.» aad 10 per cent iolation of tannic acid 10 oc. One-tenth to two* 
tenths gram of gallio acid may be added as a mordant, but good results may bo 
obtained without it. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Animals aselbl and injurious to horticulture, A. Larbax^ribr (Xss animaux 
uHU% et nui$ibl€8 d VhortUmliure (insects exoeptet). Paris: Octave Doin, 1897, pp, US, 
figs. f^).^This excepts the groups of insects and treats of the mammals, birds, 
batraohia, reptiles, arthropods other than insects, worms, and mollusks, that may 
be considered either injnrious or nseflil to horticulture. The habits of the animals, 
their characteristics, the character of the damages done by them, their general 
habits, and means for protection against them are briefly brought out. 

Among myriapods Geophilida) are described as injurions to the tubers of certain 
plants such as the potato. Kirby is quoted as authority for the statement that they 
live in galleries in the roots of these plants. The species mentioned is Geophilus 
longicomis, and along with it as a companion is noted Polgdnmus complanatus. Julus 
ierrestris is noted as ii^jurions, and also Glomeria marginata, Savigny’s cryptops, and 
Litkohius forficatus. The very beneflcial earthworm (Lumhricus ierrestris), where it 
is very nnmerous, is considered something of a pest. 

Lateratory directions in general biology, H. Randolph (New York: ffenrg Holt 
4* Co., 1897, pp. 162). — ^This is a student’s handbook of directions for a full year’s 
course in general biology, in which 6 hours per week of work is expected. As an 
aid to the teacher, the proportionate amount of work to be devoted to each subject is 
tabnlarly set forth. The laboratory directions, which are brief, begin with the fern, 
which is followed by the earthwonn. To each of these subjects 10 hours are devoted. 
Then follow the amceba, white blood corpuscle, h«nnatococciis, paramecium, vorti- 
cella, penioilliiim, lichens, mushrooms, bacteria, spirogyra, hydra, muscle, lobster, 
etc. The work finally ends with directions for a brief study of the embryology of 
the chick. 


METEOBOLOGT. 

United States daily atmospheric surwey, W. L. Moore ( U. 8. 
Dept.Agr.^ Weather Bureau Doc. 138., pp. 6 ). — This is a reprint of a paper 
read before the geographical section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, August 23, 1897.^ 

^'The vast region now brought under the dominion of twice-daily synchronous 
observations embraces an area extending 2,000 miles nf>rth and south, 3,000 miles 
east and west, and so fortunately located in the interest of the meteorologist as to 
cut an important arc from the circumpolar thoroughfare of storms of the Northern 
Hemisphere. The extreme points of observation are Edmondton, in the Canadian 
Province of Alberta, on the northwest; St. Johns, on the northeast; Key West, on 
the southeast, and San Diego on the southwest; and arrangements are now complete 
for a cooperation with Mexico similar to that in operation with Canada, which will 

in a few months extend the area of observation southward over Mexico and Yucatan.” 

# 

The opinion is expressed that by means of this system of observations 
the highest degree of accuracy in making forecasts possible to be 
attained with surfiuse readings has been reached. 

The Weather Bureau has undertaken “to systematically attack the 
problem of upper-air exploration, with the hope ultimately of being 


> Nat. QMg. Mag., 8 (1897), pp. 299-803. 
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able to oonstrnct a daily synoptic weather chart from simnltaneons 
readings taken in free air at an altitude of not less than one mile above 
the earth.” The success in this line has been such that it is probable 
that in a short time there will be “not less than 20 stations placed 
between the Bocky Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, taking daily 
readings at an elevation of 1 mile or more.” 

** We shall then construct a chart from the high-level readings obtained at these 20 
stations and study the same in connection with the surface chart made at the same 
moment. Being thus able to ma]> out not only the vertical gradients of temperature^ 
humidity, pressure, and wind velocity, hut the horizontal distribution of these 
forces on two levels, it is hoped to better understand the development of storms and 
cold waves and eventually improve the forecasts of their future course, extent, and 
rate of movement. 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1897, W. L. 

Moore ( U. S. Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau Boo. 139 ^ pp. 28 ). — A sum- 
mary report of the operations of the Weather Bureau during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, covering the following topics: Comparison 
of cost and efficiency of the Weather Service, 1883-’84 and 1896-’97; 
appropriations for 1898 5 forecasts (destructive storms of the year, flood 
warnings, and flood in the lower Mississippi) ; hydrography (descrip- 
tion of the river system); cold-wave and frost warnings; distribution 
of forecasts and warnings; distribution of weather statistics by maps; 
climatic work, cotton, corn, and wheat region services; publications; 
original investigations and reports; climatology, studies of sunstroke 
and weather conditions; rainfall of the United States; some climatic 
features of the arid region; storms, storm tracks, and weather fore- 
casting; aerial work; improvements in kite construction; the object of 
kite flying; and cloud work. 

luBtructiona for use of aneroid barographs on the Great Lakes, W. L. 

Mooub (Z7. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Doo. 13 J, pp. 7, fig. 1). — Tim aneroiil baro- 
graph is described and directions are gl^en for its use. 

Weather record for 1896 at Newport, Arkansas (Arhansas Sta. Bui. 4h, p, 
too). — A tabular record is gi^en of maximum and minimum temperatures and rain- 
fall for each day of the 5 months, April-August, 1896. 


WATER— SOILS. 

Soil moisture during the crop season of 1896, M. Whitney and 

E. S. Hosmer ( r, 13. Dept Agr.^ Division of Soils Bui. 9^ pp. 23^ dgms. 
12 ). — This is a coutiuiiation of work begun in 1895.' ‘‘ In a number of 
cases the records were continued in the same places as in the previous 
year, but in order to extend the ]>reliminary investigations over a wide 
range of soil conditions, some of the observations were discontinued 
and other areas were taken up.^^ The method of determining moisture 
was the same as that used in 1895,^ The results, however, are reported 

‘ U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Soils Huls. 1, 2, aud .3 (K. S. R., 7, pp. 483, 847). 

* U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Soils Bui. 4 (E. S. R., 8, p. 481). 
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OB the basis of diy weight of soil, a table being given by which per* 
centages calculated on the fresh weight may be converted into those 
calculated on the dry weight. 

Tables and diagrams show the daily variation in the moisture content 
of the soil during April to September in early truck land at Mardela 
Springs, Maryland; blue grass (Trenton limestone) land at Lexington, 
Kentucky; cotton land (Bed Hill formation) at St. Matthews, South 
Garolina; sandy cretaceous cotton land at Union Springs, Alabama; 
sandy cretaceous cotton land at Fort Deposit, Alabama; black creta- 
ceous prairie at Macon, Mississippi; black clay of the Mississippi bot- 
tom at Greenville, Mississippi; black waxy soil at Paris, Texas, and 
prairie land at Colby, Kansas. 

« Curves illustrate in a graphic way the conditions in several soils 
during a period of quite marked drought, during which crops suffered, 
in the season of 1896.” These and other data in the case of some of the 
soils which have been studied for some time under different weather 
conditions have been used as a basis for approximately establishing 
lines of excessive moisture and of drought in the soils. 

Researches on the drainage waters of bare and cultivated 
soils, P. P. Dbh^BAIN (Alin. Agron., 23 (1897), No, 6‘, pp. 241-207 ). — 
This is a summary of observations on the vegetation boxes at Griguon 
during 5 years.' The results clearly demonstrate that the quantity of 
nitrates removed by the drainage water from bare soils is very much 
greater than that removed from soils cx>vered with a crop, and this 
discrepancy is not in every case entirely accounted for by the amount 
of nitrates utilized by the ])lant. 

From the data obtained in experiments with wheat, it is estimated 
that the amount of nitric nitrogen utilized by the crop and removed in 
the drainage water was only 94 kg., while the amount of nitric nitrogen 
found in the drainage water from a check plat of bare soil was 206 kg. 
The wide discrepancy in this case may be partially accounted for by 
the fact that during a part of the growing season of the wheat the 
moisture was not sufficient for the needs of the crop and for active 
nitrification in the soil. In experiments with corn, during the growing 
season in which the rainfall was abundant, the amount of nitric nitrogen 
utilized by the crop and found in the drainage water was 197 kg., as 
compared with 200 kg. found in the drainage water of bare soils. 

These results show in general that the soils experimented on are 
capable, with a sufficient supply of moisture, of furnishing all^ the 
nitrates required by the largest crops, and indicate that if provision 
were made for a sufficient supply of irrigation water at all period.s of 
the growing season, nitrification would be so promoted that much 
smaller applications of nitrogenous fertilizers would be required. 


‘ F«>r abstracts of previous work in this line see £. S. B., 6, p. 97?. 
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Prodnctioli of humuB from manores, H. Snyder (MinneBOia $ta. 

BuL 5Sy pp. 12-^35^ fig. 1). — This is a oontinuatiou of previoas work#^ 
In order to stady the variation in oompositioii of hiiinas and humates 
of different origin these products were prepared from known materials 
in the following way: 2<t0 gm. of sugar was mixed with. 3,000 gm. of 
soil containing a small known amount of organic matter, placed in a 
tight box, and allowed to undergo decomposition out of doors for one 
year. Humus was produced in the same way from cow manure, green 
clover, meat scraps, wheat flour, sawdust, oat straw, and asparagin. 
The humus produced was extracted from the soil, after treatment with 
dilute hydrochloric acid and distilled water, with a 3 i>er cent solution 
of potassium hydroxid. The precipitates obtained by neutralizing with 
hydrochloric acid were washed, dried, and analyzed. The results are 
given in the following table: 


Composition of humus produced hy different organic euhstancee. 



Cow 

manure 

Green 
clover. 1 

Meat 

1 Hcrupa. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Oat 

1 straw. 

Sawdust. 

Sugar. 


Pe7 ant. 

Per cent. 

l*er sent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Carbon 

i 41. 95 

54. 22 

48 77 

51 02 

1 54.30 

49. 28 

57 HI 


6 2« 

a. 40 

4.ao 

:i.82 

1 2.48 

3.33 

a. 

N^trogeu 

C U5 

8.24 

10 06 

5.02 

2. 60 

.38 

IK 

Oxygen 

45 

84. 14 

35 97 

40. 14 j 

40. 72 

47. 07 

:n u 

1 

Total 

100 00 

1 lOU. 00 

1 1 

100.00 

_ 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

100 bO 


This table shows wide variations in the composition of humus pro- 
duced by the decomposition of different materials. None of the mate- 
rials analyzed agreed in composition with the formulas in Mulder’s 
classification, and “ it is evident that any formulas ap[)lied to the com- 
pounds as a whole would, to say the least, tail to express the comi>osi- 
tion of humus.” 

It would seem best, iu the present state of our knowledge of the humus com- 
pounds, to make the division on the basis of the nitrogen content; that is, divide 
the humus compounds into classes, as iollows: 

^^1) Non-nitrogeuous group, as sugar humus. (2) Humus containing 1 to 2 ])er 
cent nitrogen, as sawdust humus. (H) Humus containing 2 to 4 per cent nitrogen, as 
oat-straw humus. (4) Humus coutainiug 4 to 8 per cent nitrogen, as dour and cow 
manure humus. (5) Humus coutaiuing over 8 or 9 per cent nitrogen. 

Such a division would give an approximate idea as to the nature of the mati*rial 
from which the liumus has been ijroduced, as well as an approximate idea of its 
agricultural value. . . . 

**The hamate compounds do not form well-defined crystallized bodies, and it is 
almost impossible to obtain any one of these compounds in a pure state, to study the 
structural composition.’^ 

In order to decide whether the mineral coiistitnents found in humus 
are furnished entirely by the mineral matter iu the humuB-fonniug 
material or are partly derived from the soil by the chemical actiou of 
the humus, the phosphoric acid and potash iu the soil and humus- 
forming materials at the beginning of the experiment and in the hamos 

^ Minnesota Bta. Buis. 30 and 41 (£. S. H., 5, p. 867; 7, p. 476). 
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olitiriiied were determined. The leealto ere samroarized in the following 
table: 

Pho$pkario aoid amdpoUuk in humate$ produced by different materiale. 



Phosphoric aoid 

Potash. 


In ongi 
nal mate* 
rials. 

In final 
product 

1 In ori^« 
nal mate- 
rials. 

In final 
product. 

Cow-numnre humus 

Oranu. 

1. 17 

Chraini. 

1.62 

Orams. 

1.06 

Orumf. 

1.27 

Greeu'OloTer humus 

8.21 

3 74 

5 26 

4.88 

Hfwt^raps humus 

1 07 

1.18 

.25 

.86 

Sawdust humus 

.85 

.78 

.67 

.70 

Flour humus 

.60 

.71 

.82 

.48 

Oat-straw humus ! 

1 02 

1.08 

2.42 

2.41 


This table shows that there is a wide difference in the power which 
various humus-forming materials possess of forming humates with the 
mineral matter of the soil. The nitrogenous materials appear to be 
most active in this resi)ect. There is also a great difference in the 
readiness with which soils combine with the humus. 

Analyses of the humus of new and old soils are reported which show 
that ^4n the long cultiv'ated soil the humus contains more carbon and 
holds less nitrogen and mineral matter in chemical combination than in 
the new soil.’’ 

The influence of different methods of farming on the humus content 
of the soil, the effbct of forest fires, and the humus requirements of 
soils are briefly discussed^ and the average composition of the mineral 
matter of the humus of a large number of samples of soils is reported. 

Production of axnmoiiia at the expense of organic matter and 
humus, E. Bridal (Ann. Agron.j 23 {1897)^ No. 8^pp. 356^69 ). — A series 
of determinations of ammonia in plants and soils treated in different 
ways are reported, which led to the following^conclusions: 

(1) Ammonia is produced in soils and in plants in which growth has 
been checked. A plant in vigorous growth does not produce ammonia. 

(2) Ammonia appears in the tissues of plants in a few hours if they 
are deprived of air or treated with anaesthetics, such as ether or 
chloroform. 

(3) Air-dry vegetable matter with a limited supply of air evolves 
ammonia. 

(4) In the presence of water not only plant remains but such stable 
nitrogenous substances as feathers, wool, horn, and leather give off 
ammonia. 

(5) The humus of the soil also becomes a source of ammonia when it 
is brought in contact with leaves in which feimentation has been set up 
1>y a vegetable infusion. 

(6) A fragment of leaf not only produces ammonia in the soil, but it 
is possible to measure the amount produced if the soil has previously 
been sterilized. 

(7) Manure not only evolves ammonia itself, but also causes the pro- 
duction of ammonia by the humus of the soil. 

(8) Plants absorb ammonia supplied to their roots. This is shown by 
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the accumulatioii of ammonia in the roots the upper part of the 
plant is removed. 

(0) When roots detached from the stems are brought in contact with 
the nitrogenous matter of the soil they form ammonia at the expense 
of this matter, 

(10) A plant rooted in the soil has been found to produce more ammo- 
nia at the expense of the soil than it was able to utilize. 

Soil improvement, B. L. 6. B. Ibby, and G. L. Newman 

(Arkansas Sfa. Bui. 46^ pp. 79-99^ fig. 1 ). — The results of experiments 
during the past 6 years on the improvement of worn cotton soil and the 
best form and manner in which to apply fertilizers are summarized aiid 
the results of experiments during 1896 along this line at the northeast 
substation at Newport and the southern substation at Camden are 
reported. 

Past experiments have indicated that ‘^(1) Worn cotton soils need 
nitrogen, vegetable matter, better tillage, and better protection. (2) 
The cheapest, most durable, and available form to apply nitrogen is 
vegetable nitrogen in the form of cowpeas, cotton seed, and cotton- 
seed meal. (3) One crop of cowpeas turned in the soil will furnish 
more nitrogen than is necessary for one crop of corn or cotton. (4) 
Most Arkansas clayey soils do not need an addition of potash and 
phosi)horic acid for staple crops if the soil’s supply of those foods is 
made available and increased and the soil water increased by thorough 
an<l continuous tillagt* and by rotation with cowpeas. The exception 
to this is the deficiency of available potash and phosphoric acid in the 
sandy pine soils of South Arkansas. On that soil it may be profitable 
to use potash and phosiihoric acid to a limited extent, but only after 
first testing to ascertain that extent. (5) Kainit and acid phosphate, 
13 per cent and 14 per cent available, are the best forms in which to 
purchase potash and phosphoric acid.” 

The experiments at Newi)ort were undertaken to ascertain the value 
of commercial fertilizers, cotton-seed meal, and barnyard manure for 
cotton and for corn and the effect of rotation on these crops. Three 
•experiments were made with the same kinds and amounts of fertilizers. 
In experiment No. 1 the crop was grown after 2 crops of cotton, in 
experiment No. 2 after 2 crops of turned-under cowpeas, and in experi- 
ment No. 3 on worn cotton soil after a crop of peas and a crop of cotton. 
The following table shows the results: 


liesultH of fertilizer experiments at Newport^ Arkansas. 



Yield i>er ai>re. 

Fertilizern applied per acre. 

/ 1 

Experi- 
ment 1, 
seed 
cotton. 

Experi- 
ment 2, 
seed 
cotton. 

Experi- 
ment 3, 
com. 

No fortilizor 

Pounds. 

082 

Pounds. 

1 804 

Bushsls. 

20 

Nitr»te of ooda, 200 lbs., 10 per cent nitrogen 

Muriate of iM>ta8h. 800 Ibe., 49 per cent potanh 

Acid phoHpiiate, 800 lbs., J4 per cent pboepboiio acid 

Q-ypaum, 1^)0 lbs ....? 

1,145 

1, 265 

84 

050 

1, 820 

18 

060 

852 

1,881 

1 ms 

19 

Id 

Ootten-aeed meal 400 Iba., 6 per cent nitrogen 

Kainit, 400 pounds, 13 per cent potash 

1,080 

X| old 
1,218 

20 

840 

1, 184 

15 

Barnyard manure, 10 loads 

1,122 

1,207 

26 
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Pltttd manared with nitrogenooa fertilisers n^ave the best resalts, but 
in experiment No. 2 all the fertilizers had very little, if any, effect. 

No advantage was gained by applying potash, phosphoric acid, and 
lime to a crop of peas to be used by them before taming under for oot> 
ton and com instead of applying these fertilizers directly to the com 
or cotton crop. 

Manure experiments with wheat on sandy soils showed that peas 
planted July 31 and turned under green October 10 were more effective 
than commercial fertilizers and even horse manure. 

Gowpea vines turned under and cotton meal were more effective for 
grass, clover, and potatoes on worn cotton soils than commercial fer* 
tilizers, showing . • . the soil’s need of vegetable matter and nitro- 
gen.” notation experiments proved cowx>eas a very effective renovating 
crop for worn cotton soils. 

At the Camden substation a complete fertilizer produced better crops 
of cotton and Whip-poor-will peas than incomplete fertilizers. Various 
fertilizers were applied to Spanish peanuts, but the crop was attacked 
by disease and part of the peanuts rotted, although the acid phosphate 
and kainit plats were practically all sound.” 

A note is given on the value of soil tests with fertilizers. 

Composition of htunns, H. Snyder (./oiir. Amer, Chem. Soc., 19 (tS97), JVb. 9,pp. 
738-744), — ^This is an abridgment of an article in Minnesota Station Bnlletin 53 (see 
page 632). 

FEBmiZEBS. 

The decomposition of nitrates by bacteria, A. Stutzf.b and 

H. Jensen {Deut Landuc. Presse,, 24 (1897)^ N^o, 73j jp. 665). — Experi- 
ments are reported which throw light on the behavior of denitriQring 
organisms in different kinds of manure, to which attention has recently 
been called by the work of Maercker and Wagner.* These experi- 
ments indicate that these organisms are incapable of reducing nitrates 
except in the presence of a sufficient supply of assimilable carbon com- 
pounds to supply energy. If such a source of energy is lacking the 
nitrates remain unaltered, although the denitrifying organisms may be 
present in abundance. The fact observed by Maercker that horse 
manure is more active in causing denitrification in the soil than the 
manuie of sheep or cows is explained by the fact that horse manure is 
much richer in assimilable carbon compounds than the other manures. 
The mechanical condition of the horse manure also is such that it is 
more uniformly and rapidly distributed in the soil than the other kinds. 

Samples of horse and cow manure were shaken up in water contain- 
ing a small amount of nitrates, parallel series of tests being made, in 
one of which easily assimilable carbonaceous matter was addeil in the 
form of glycerin. It was observed that the horse manure without the 
addition of carbonaceous matter d^troyed the nitrates much quicker 


^Landw. Vers, Stat., 48 (1897), pp. 163-260 (E. S. R., 8, p. 872), 
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than the oov manure, and that the addition of glycerin reanited la a 
most marked increase in the activity of the denitrifying organistna in 
both kinds of manure. It was observed further that after a time 
denitrification ceased, although nitrates were still present, but it com- 
menced again immediately on the addition of more glycerin. 

The authors observed that when straw was put into a solution of 
nitrates the nitrates were destroyed but that denitrification did not 
start immediately. It was shown in this case by experiments similar 
to those reported above that the inactivity of the denitrifying organ- 
isms at the beginning was due to an insufficiency of assimilable car- 
bonaceous matter. This was supplied to them only after the straw 
had undergone partial decomposition. When glycerin was mixed with 
the nitrate solution the denitrification began immediately on the 
immersion of the straw in the solution; or if partially decomposed 
straw was used denitrification began at once. 

Fertilizers (New Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1896, pp. 19-110 ). — Most of the 
material in this article has already been published.' Statistics are 
given of the quantity and value of fertilizers used in New Jersey dur- 
ing 1895, comparing the trade of this year with that of preceding years. 
The market prices of various fertilizing materials are reviewed, with trade 
values of fertilizing ingredients for 1896, and analyses and valuations are 
given of 495 samples of fertilizing materials, including nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, dried and ground fish, tankage, 
ground bone, dissolved South Carolina rock phosphate, Thomas slag, 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit, ashes, nitrate of potash 
from tobacco extracts, tobacco stems, marl, stone lime, crematory gar- 
bage, wool waste, sea pumpkin, and home-mixed and factory-mixed 
fertilizers. 

A review of market prices of fertilizing materials for 7 years shows 
that the difference between wholesale and retail prices of nitrogen in 
1895 was 26.5 per cent. “This is much wider than ever before and is 
largely due to the unusually low wholesale prices which ruled for all 
ammoniates during 1895. In the case of available phosphoric acid the 
diff'erence has been diminished about 21 per cent, while in potash there 
is a slight increase of 1 per cent.” 

The following table shows the deficiencies of the various brands 
examined in 1895 and 1896: 


Agreement of actual compontwn mth guaranteed oompontton of fertdizere, 1895 and 1896, 






1 Number of deficiencies. 

Year 

Brands 

Found as 

Found 





examined 

j'uaranteed 

dedcient. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

1895 

269 

158 

Ill 

17 

72 

87 

1896 

329 

211 1 

118 

80 

52 

56 


‘ New Jersey Stas. Bui. 117 (K. S. R., 8, p. 966). 





Praetieidly fbnr-fiftlis of tiie brands of fertilizera examined contained 
as much total plant food as vas guaranteed, but in mfmy cases it iraa 
not distributed in the proportions clmmed. 

The avnilabiUty of organic nitrogen {N'eto Jersey Stas. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 110-117 ). — ^Two artificial methods for determining the availability 
of organic nitrogen in fertilizing materials were tested, namely, diges- 
tion in acid pepsin solution ' and treatment with permanganate of pot- 
ash according to Hayes.^ 

The first was tested on 49 brands of commercial fertilizers, and on 
samples of bone sawings, steamed bone, cotton-seed meal, dried ground 
fish, tobacco dust, king crab (Limulus polyphemus), wool waste, hoof 
meal, and certain special mixtures of ground hoof, tankage, leather, 
ground horn, dried blood, sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, potas- 
sium chlorid, and acid phosphate. 

Twelve per cent of the fertilizers examined showed a suspiciously 
low solubility of nitrogen (50 per cent and less). The results of the 
other tests “ confirm on the whole the general belief that the nitrogen 
of gronnd bone, blood, cotton-seed meal, and high-grade tankage pos- 
sesses a high degree of availability [ 77.1 to 94.5 per cent] ; they also 
show that the nitrogen of dried fish, tobacco dust, king crab, and hoof 
meal is considerably less available [52.3 to 70.9 per cent], while that of 
wool waste, raw leather, and ground horn is of very inferior quality 
[14.9 to 29.9 per cent].” 

The results of these tests are compared with those of vegetation 
experiments on maize and oats made by the Connecticut State Station 
in 1894 and 1895.^ The data thus obtained show that — 

With the exception of raw leather, the pepsin method tends to give lower resnlts 
than were secured by the vegetation tests. The pepsin results, however, are quite 
satisfactory, excejit in the case of hoof meal, where the pepsin solubility is nearly 
23 per cent lower than by the actual culture test. These results, therefore, confirm 
the conclusions of other investigators, namely, that, *in general, the solubility 
of the nitrogen of these samples in pepsin solution was a fairly good measure of 
the relative availability of the nitrogen to the plant nnder the conditions of the 
vegetation experiment.’ In hoof meal, however, the solubility of the nitrogen in 
pepsin solution is no indication whatever of its relative availability.” 

The Hayes method was tested on 4 samples of complete fertilizers; 
on dried blood, tankage, hoof meal, and raw leather in mixtures; and 
on dried fish and steamed bone alone. Two solutions were used, one 
prepared by dissolving 16 gm. of potassium permanganate and 200 gm. 
of potassium hydroxid in 1 liter of water, the other by dissolving 16 
gm. of permanganate in 1 liter of 10 per cent sulphuric acid. 

“The resolte secured both b; the acid and alkali digestions are very satisfactory. 
When digested in alkali solution hoof meal and raw leather give too high results 
while in acid solution all agree closely in comparison with the vegetation tests, 


‘ Connecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1093, p. 218 (E. S. S., 6, p. 180). 

• U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 47, p. 113 (E. 8. E., 8, p. 26). 
*OoiUMOtioat State Sta. Bpfc 1886, p. 118 (£. S. B., 8 , p. 387). 
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except steamed bone, which is too low. These resalts are too few fot any definite 
conclusions to be drawn from them, bnt those seonred by the acid difcestion are very 
encouraging, and this method, possibly with some modihcations, promises at least a 
partial solution of the problem of a laboratory method for determining the availa- 
bility of organic nitrogen.” 

Pond cleanings, P. Bridge {Farm and Home, 16 {1897), No, 82S, p, 426), — A note 
on pond and ditch cleanings as a top-dressing for pastures and how to apply them. 

Anal jaes of commercial fertilizers {South Carolina Sta, Bui. 29, pp. SO), — Notes 
on valuation and on sampling, regulations regarding the sale of commercial ferti- 
lizers in South Carolina, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 272 samples of 
fertilizing materials, including mixed fertilizers, cotton-seed meal, and kainit. 

Fertilizer analyses, 11. H. Hite ( West Virginia Sta, Bui 46, pp. 408-482). — The 
text of the State fertilizer law, notes on valuation, and tabulated analyses and 
valuations of 480 samples of fertilizers. 


FIELD GEOPS. 

The composition and yield of different varieties of sugar cane, 

P. Boname (Rap. An. Sta. Agnm. [Mauritiuit], 1896, pp. 10-33 ). — 
Experiments were carried on with 61 varieties of sugar cane. The total 
yields and the sugar content of each variety on August 6, September 
8, and October 6 are here reported. Sandal, New Oaledonian, and 
Stripped Java, in the order given, produced the largest amount of sugar 
per acre, while Setters, Tamariu, and Vilain contained the highest 
percentage of sugar — 23.78, 23.06, and 22.98 per cent re.si)ectively, with 
94.4, 93.3, and 91.1 as the corresponding coefficients of purity. The 
early maturing varieties showed but little variation in their sugar con- 
tent from August to October as compared with the later riiiening 
kinds, which continue to increase their sugar content until the time of 
the harvest. 

Eacperiments in breeding lYoe summer wheat and G-bttingen 
oats, Liebsoheb, Edlkk, and von Seelhorst (Jour. Landir., 45 
(1897), No, 3-4, pp. 311-263 ). — Pot experiments were made to determine 
the influence of selection of seed. Each experiment occujiied 12 pots, 
only 3 of which received no fertilizer, the rest receiving equal 
amounts of chemical manures. Three of the pots containing the fertil- 
ized soir contained 8 plants each and 6 1 plant each, w hile in each of 
the 3 with the unfertilized soil 8 plants were grown. The results 
are given in detail in tabular form. 

The results in the wheat exiieriments indicate that seed from large 
heads, so selected for a number of years, jiroduces a greater total yield 
than seed similarly selected from small heads. The thickness and 
length of the straw and the length of the upper internode were found 
to be greater in the plants grown from seed taken from large heads, 
and the number of iuternodes was also somewhat greater. Seed taken 
from heavy-culmed plants produced a heavier, stronger, and somewhat 
longer straw than seed taken from thin-culmed plants. The number of 
nodes was also found to be hereditary. The progeny of d-noded planta 
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produced a larger total crop, stronger and longer calms, and longer 
heads, than the progeny of 4-noded ones. The upper and fourth inter* 
nodes i^vere also longer and the heads heavier. 

It was further observed that where 1 plant was grown in a pot a 
smaller yield was obtained than where 8 plants were grown on the fer- 
tilized soil and a larger yield than where 8 plants were grown on the 
unfertilized soil. The plants grown singly had a smaller number of 
internodes than the other plants. The authors conclude from this that 
growth in a welMighted position favors the strengthening of the culm 
and reduces the number of internodes. The length of the upper inter- 
node was found to increase with the increase of strength in the culm 
and a decrease in the number of internodes, while with the lower 
intemode the opposite took place. The length and the weight of the 
heads are considered to be dei)endent on vegetative conditions. 

The experiments with Gottingen oats indicated 'that in general the 
number of internodes, the weight of the grain, and the number of 
grains in the head are not transmitted to the progeny. The 8 plants 
grown in the pot with fertilized soil gave the largest total yield, fol- 
lowed by the single plants and the 8 plants grown on unfertilized soil 
in the order mentioned. The panicle produced by the single plant was 
heavier than the panicles of the 8 plants grown in one pot, and the 
panicles produced on the fertilized soil were heavier than those grown 
on the unfertilized soil. 

'Wheat (KenUtely BiiL 69^ pp. 79-96\pls. S ). — A test of 17 varie- 
ties of wheat was made. The meteorological conditions of the season 
and the results obtained from the variety tests are given in tables. 
Bearded Winter Fife heads the list in productiveness, having ^ ielded 
30.5 bu. per acre, and proves to be one of the heaviest, a bushel weigh- 
ing G3 lbs. The variety is also considered worthy of si)ecial attention 
on account of its milling quality. Besides this variety, Oatka Chief, 
Pedigreed Early Genessee Giant, Early Arcadian, and White Golden 
Cross yielde<l more tlniu 25 bu, per acre. Early White Leader, Jones 
Bearded, and Diamond Grit ,are not considered good for milling 
purposes. 

A synopsis and detailed description are given of each variety by the 
botanist of the station. A representative head of each variety is fig- 
ured and directions given for treating wheat with hot water and blue- 
stone solutions as remedies for smut. 

Influence of the nature of soil on the culture of wheat {Bev. 
ScL [Pam], i. «cr., S ( 78.97), No. 16^ p. 504 ). — Conclusions based upon the 
results of experiments are given. For best yields on humus soils seed 
grown on argillaceous soils is advised to be used, while on sandy lands 
seed from a calcareous region, and on calcareous or argillaceous soil 
seed from a sandy soil is recommended. It is stated that the smallest 
yields are obtained on humus soils Irom seed taken from a humus or a 
calcareous soil; on sandy lands from seed grown on land of the same 
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texture or on a humus soil, and on calcareous soils from seed obtained 
from calcareous or humus lands* 

Ejcperiments with chemical manurea, J. B. BovEiiL and J* P. 
ly A lbuquerque {Rft. Expt Fields Dodd?s Reform. {Barhad^s]^ 1696y 
pp. J^O ). — ^This is a comparison of varieties of sugar cane and a study 
of the influence -of chemical fertilizers on the yield and the chemical 
composition of the crop. Similar work has been rei>orted in former 
publications (E. S. 8, p, 394). The previous history of the field 
and the mechanical and chemical analyses of the soils are given. 
All results are in tabular form. The authors summarize the resuKh 
obtained in one of the fields as follows : 

** The addition of readily available nitrogen to mineral manures produced a large 
increase in the weight of canes and in the yield of available sugar in the Jnice; the 
most advaniageous amount being sulphate of ammonia 60 lbs. per acre of nitrogen; 
a larger application was followed by a marked diminution of yield. 

'^That the ax^pllcation of nitrogen in the form of such slowly decomposing prganio 
matter as dried blood, added to mineral manures, produced a large increase in the 
weight of canes and yield of available sugar in the juice, and that such application 
of organic nitrogen (up to the equivalent of 60 lbs. nitrogen per acre) was applied 
with greatest advantage during the earlier stages of cane growth. 

^^That nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia was superior as a source of 
nitrogen to nitrate of soda. 

*‘Tho yield of available sugar was increased by the addition of 100 lbs. phosphate 
per acre in the form of linely ground basic slag carefully applied during the early 
stage of the canes’ growth. The application of superphosphate led to diminished 
yields, probably duo to the poverty of this soil in carbonate of lime. 

^^The addition of sulphate of potash to manuring of nitrogen and phosphates pro- 
duced large increase in the yield of cane and of available sugar in the juice per acre. 

*^Aii application of sulxihate of potash at the rate of 60 lbs. potash per acre 
applied during the early stage of cane growth produced the best result.'' 

Lime and liming, H. J. Whbeleb (Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 4(!,pp. 
85-109 ), — This bulletin reports the results of experiments conducted at 
the station during the last 4 years to ascertain the effects of liming 
ui)on the growth of various i>lants, including held, garden, and forage 
crops. The recent experiences of practical farmers who used lime as a 
fertilizer and soil improver are given, and the chemical and physical 
effects of lime when applied to the soil are discussed. The different 
forms of lime for fertilizing purposes are noted, and methods for their 
application recommended. 

The author recommends the application of lime to be made in the 
field by sowing the lime after plowing and then thoroughly incorporat- 
ing it into the surface soil by means of a harrow. It is regarded best 
not to lime just before growing a crop ot com, rye, or millet, as lime 
when first applied is usually more or less caustic, and in this state is 
liable to injure the crops, especially when the soil conditions induce 
rapid nitrification of the soil nitrogen or the nitrogen applied in natural 
and artificial manures. ‘‘ If the soil is very sour and nitrates are not 
employed, then the use of lime immediately before these crops may 
prove of great service. . . . Under all circumstances lime should be 
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kanoved in immediatelf or it is liable to cake tdth the ssil and trfll 
not yield the best results.” It has been found that for vegetables lime 
may be applied to great advantage in the spring. 

The quantity of lime to be applied on light, dry, sandy soils is givmi 
as i to tons per acre, and on heavier soils as 1 to 3 tons. One appli* 
cation during a rotation lasting from 5 to 7 years is considered adequate. 

Liming experiments with clover and grasses, conducted in different 
parts of the State, resulted in a marked benefit to these crops. 

In 124 instances during tlie 4 years the experiments were made at 
the station limed soil was more productive, and in 33 cases less produc- 
tive, than unlimed land. 

In a calculation the author shows that the plant food in wood ashes 
at $11 per ton is more expensive than plant food in the form of lime 
and chemicals. 

Attention is called to the fact that lime favors the growth of the 
potato-scab fungus, and a description of the corrosive sublimate and 
formalin treatments against this disease is given. 

Effects of the rotation of crops upon hnmns content and the 
fertility of soils, H. Snyder {Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 53, pp. 1-11). — A 
field which had produced small grain for about 40 years was divided 
into 0 plats of quite uniform-fertility and studied for 4 years. 

The cropping during the 4 years was as follows: 

Plat 1, wheat oontinnonely. 

Plat 2, wheat in 1893, clover in 1894, wheat in 1895, and oata in 1896. 

Plat 3, oats in 1893, clover in 1894, barley in 1896, and com in 1896. 

Plat 4, com continuously. 

Plat 6, oats continnonsly. 

Plat 6, barley continnonsly. 

The different crops were sampled and analyzed and analyses were 
made of the upper 9 in. of the soil before and after the experiment. 
Only 2 plats received humus-forming materials (manure and clover). 

At the beginning of the experiment the soil of plat 1 contained 0.221 
per cent of nitrogen and after 4 years of continnons wheat growing 
0.193 per cent, or a decrease of 0.028 per cent, amounting to an annual 
loss of 17 1 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. During the 4 years 98 lbs. of 
nitrogen per acre, were removed in the crop, showing that each year 
about 146 lbs. of nitrogen were lost firom the soil above the amount 
removed in the crop. <‘This nitrogen was lost by the oxidation of the 
humus, by denitrification, mechanically, by wind storms, and through 
the loss of nitrates by drainage.” The author refers to previous work 
of the station (E. S. B., 6, p. 867) showing that wheat takes over 85 
per cent of its nitrogen from the soil during the first 50 days of growth. 
^‘Inaiminch as there is only this short period of 50 days when the 
nitrogen is mainly utilized by the wheat crop, while the breaking down 
of the humus goes on during 7 or 8 months of the year, it is easy to 
understand why there is such a heavy loss of nitrogen when a grain 
crop is raised continuously as on this plat.” 
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In plat where clover was grown in rotation and its second crop 
plowed under for green manure, the soil originally contained 0.221 per 
cent of nitrogen and at the end of the rotation 0.231 per cent. Larger 
crops were grown on this plat than on plat 1 , and 178 lbs. of nitrogen was 
removed in the crops, yet there was a gain of 246 lbs. of nitrogen daring 
the 4 years, in addition to the amount removed. “This nitrogen, it i< 
believed, has been gained largely by the clover from the free nitrogen 
of the air. . . . The value of a good rotation is exemplified in this 
experiment where the yields per acre have been increased, and at the 
same time both the humus and the nitrogen have been increased.” ' 

On plat 3 the clover was seeded with oats instead of with wheat as 
on plat 2. The clover crop, which was rather light, was followed by 
barley. After the barley crop, this plat received 1,200 lbs. of manure 
and the next year was seeded to corn, yielding 17 bu. per acre more 
than plat 4 where corn was grown continuously. 

The soil of plat 4 originally contained 0.211 per cent of nitrogen and, 
after the 4 com crops were grown 0.197 per cent, amounting to a loss 
of 340 lbs. of nitrogen. In the 4 crops 225 lbs. of nitrogen were removed, 
or nearly 29 lbs. more nitrogen was lost from the soil each year t,Tin.n 
were removed in the crop. 

During 4 years of continuous oat growing on plat 6 there was an 
annual loss of 196 lbs. of nitrogen per acre, of which only about 46 lbs. 
per acre were removed by the crop. The author states that the yield 
has been less affected, although this plat lost its nitrogen more rapidly 
than plat 1, because the oat plant is a stronger feeding plant than wheat. 

On plat 6 the soil contained 0.211 per cent of nitrogen, and after 4 
years of continuous barley culture 0.177 per cent, showing a total loss 
of 800 lbs. of nitrogen. It is reported that about 30 lbs. of nitrogen 
were annually removed by tlie crop, and that there was an annual loss 
of 190 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in addition. 

It is stated that before the rotations there was an average of about 3.30 
per cent of humus and 7.08 i)er cent of total volatile matter in the soil. 
The percentages of humus and volatile matter at the close of the rota- 
tion periods are given in the following table: 


Loss and gain of humus. 





Humus. 

Grain (+) 
or loss 
(-). 1 

Total 

volatile 

matter. 

Gain ( \ ) 
or loss 
(~). 

Plat I Wheat eontinnoiislv ...... 



J*er cent. 

*t oil 


Per cent. 


Plat II. Botatiou 

o. uu 
o fin 

—0. 30 

7.48 

— 0.20 

1 .87 

Plat III. notation 

0. o\f 

3 50 

-j- . 00 

1 OA 

8. 05 

Plat IV. Corn oontinnously 

3. 10 

+ .zo 

9A 

7. 83 

^ .15 

Plat V. Oats oontinnously 

3. 08 

— . «U 
90 

7.26 

9 Ai 

— .42 

Plat VI. Barley oontinnouRly 

3. 10 

— . £Z 
•)A 

1.04 

— .54 

— .81 




6,87 


With continuous wheat raising an annual loss of 1,800 lbs. of humus 
per acre, and with the continuous culture of corn, oats, and barley, an 
annual loss of 1,600 lbs. per acre is re|)orted. 
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Hie low of hWBiu sfliacted the pfaysic»l qualities of the soil, espa* 
dally the eolor and the weight. The soils from plats 2 and 3 wwe 
darker than those from the other plats and lost in weight while the 
other soils became heavier. 

A strip of land was summer fallowed for 2 years. Before the sum- 
mer fallowing the soil contained 0.221 per cent of nitrogen and after 2 
years 0.201 per oent. The author states that in summer fallowing too 
much of the nitrogen is changed to available forms and then, as thefol- 
lowisg crop can not use it all, a large percentage is lost. “ While a loss 
of 0.02 per cent of nitrogen does not appeal* to be a heavy one, it is in 
the aggregate quite large, as it amounts to 590 lbs. of nitrogen iier acre. 
Two wheat crops would have removed less than 100 lbs. of nitrogen.*’ 

Our grains and field fiowera, B. PlDss ( Pmere Geireidearten und Feldblumen, 
Freiburg L B.: Herder, 1897, pp,204,fige,200),---K deacriptioii of the grains, the most 
important forage plants, and the flowers commonly occnrring in fields and meadows. 

Field trials with artificial fertilixers, K. Hansek (Landmaneblade, 30 (1897), 
Hoe. S4,pp. 333^27; So, pp. 340-342). 

Cereal plants : Rye, mixed grain, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, panicum, 
and maixe, G. HkvzP. (Lee plantee c^Mee. II Seigle, meieil, orge, avoine, earraein, 
millet, pantH et maie. Parte: Maieon Rueiique, 1897, 2. ed., j)p. 376,fige. 84). 

The essential properties of good malting barley, P. Bolin (Landmannen, 8 

(1897), Ho. 38, pp. 334-538). 

Cafiaigre ( V. 8. Dept. Jgr., Office of Experiment Siaiione Giro. 25, pp. 4, fig. 1), — This 
is a revision of Circular 25. A description of the plant is given, with notes on its 
tannin content and directions for its culture and preparation for market. The 
States in which it is grown are mentioned and its industrial importance pointed out. 

Broom corn ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Experimt nt Statione Circ. 28, pp. 4). — This is 
a revision of Circular 28 (E. S. R., 9, p. 241). The varieties of broom com ; the cli- 
mate, soil, and manuring requisite for its successful culture; audits feeding value 
are discussed; and directions are gi^on for planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
curing. 

Flax, its culture and use, with suggestions for the improvement of the 
industry, R. Kuhnekt (Der Vlache, eeine Kulturu. Verarbeitnng, nebet Vorechl&gen zur 
Hebung dee Flachehauee. Berlin : Patti Parvy, 1897, pp. 198,fige. 40). 

Pasture and pasture plants, \V. Toogood (Xete York: The Macmillan Co.; Lon- 
don : Macmillan A' Co. Ltd., 1897, pp. 72. figs. 35). — In the compilation of this treatise 
the chief aim of the author has been to concisely summarize his own experiences in 
pasture*making, hut the recorded experiences of great authorities on the subject 
have also been consulted and form, to some extent, the basis of the work. The book 
contains 9 chapters in which cultural preparations, selection of pasture plants, 
buying, testing, and sow ing of pasture seeds, and the care of new and of established 
pastures are discussed, and 20 varieties of grasses and 9 varieties of legumes useful 
as pasture plants are described. 

The renewing of worn-out native prairie pastures, T. A. Williams (E. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Divieion of Agroetology Ctre. 4,pp. 4, fige. 4). — A revision of Circular 4 
(]E. S.R.,8,p. 774). 

Comparative expeziments with 190 varieties of potatoes to determine the 
Steroh production, at the agrioultural-botanioal experiment station at Tabor 
[Bohemia] in 1896, F. SiTKNSK'f (Caeopis pro Prdmysl Chemicli, 7 (1897), pp. 2^3, 
379; ab$. in Chem. Ztg., 31 (1897), Ho. 9.% Eepert., p. 389). -^According to the brief 
abstract, the starch content varied from 9.6 to 19 per cent, and the yield of starch 
per hectare from 1,282 to 6,386 kg. (1,141 to 5,684 lbs. per acre). 

1308»-.No, 7 4 
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Culture teste with new varieties of potatoes (Tid$kr, Landim&n, 18 (289T)f 
18, pp. S04-S09), -^TTieAB with 36 varieties of potatoes containing from 14.1 to 24.6 
per cent of starch, and yielding 9,820 to 26,420 kg. of tubers per hectare, and 2,268 to 
6,003 kg. of starch. 

Potash fertilisers for root crops and barley, H. Nathorst {l\d%hr, LandtmUn, 

18 {1897), No, 6, pp. 91--95), 

Sugar beet culture, S. FORSBSRa (Tidakr, Landtman, 18 {1897), No, 9, pp, 158^157), 

The influence of the distance between plants on the 3 rield and sugar con- 
tent of sugar beets, F. Desprez {Jour, Agr, Prat., 2 {1897), No, 48, pp, 816-819),^k 
number of plats were planted with beets at tlie rate of 16.6, 12.5, 10, and 8.3 plants 
per square meter. The largest amount of sugar per hectare was obtained from the 
closest planting. 

The state of oane sugar manufacture in Formosa, N. Yamasaki {Imp, Unir, Col, 
Agr, [Tokyo] Bui,, vol, S, No. S, pp, 5-280 ), — A description of the industry as it is 
carried on in the island. 

Silage making according to the Rahmstedt method {Landtmannen, 8 {1897), 
No, S8,pp, 540-542), 

Tobacco from the seed bed to the packing case: The result of three years' 
experience in southern California with plain practical directions for the 
grower on the Pacific Coast, Arizona, and New Mexico, W. T. SiM {Loa Atigelea: 

Stoll, Thayer Co,, 1897, pp, 26). 

Report of the assistant in dairy husbandry, C. B. Lane {New Jersey Stas, Jtpt, 
1896, pp. 171-181, pi. 1). — This 18 a brief descriplion of the college farm; the yield and 
cost of rye, wheat, crimson clover, oats and peas, com, cowpeas, soybeans, and barley 
and peas grown as silage crops; a description and recoid of the dairy herd; meth- 
ods of seeding crimson clover; and a description of an experimental silo. 

Marsh cultuie, and the manufacture of peat litter and peat fuel in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Oermany, II. U. Sverdri p {Aarehcr, Offent, Foranet, Landbr, Fremme, 
190, pp. 842-391), 


HORTICIJLTUER 

Some problems in experimental horticoltnre, W. M. Munson 
( Vermont JTort, 8oc. Npt. Ifi96j pp, 32-40 ), — The author believes that, 
while it is the first duty of an experiment station to adapt its work to 
the specific needs of the region in which it is located, the working out 
of fundamental jirinciples should not be ignored. A certain amount 
of variety testing, for instance, is of value, but it should not be made 
the chief work of the station. One of the most important lines of work, 
the author believes, is jdant breeding, and in this work a very impor- 
tant thing is to determine the causes of variation in plants and how 
generally variations are transmitted to offspring. In crossing and 
hybridizing the aim should be to study the laws governing hybrids as 
well as to produce new types of Immediate value. The pedigree should 
be given more weight in plant breeding than it has yet been given. As 
corollaries to plant breeding, acclimatization, domestication, etc., are 
discussed. 

Among the practical problems of experimental horticulture, the 
author suggests the treatment of orchard and small fruits with refer- 
ence to culture, pruning, food, winter protection, etc.; the merits of 
various stocks for grafting certain varieties ; the origin and develop- 
ment of new varieties of fruits and vegetables; the questions relating 
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to foreing firaito and Vegetables; and the like. Vegetoblea fuid ona^ 
mental gardening are mentioned as affording valuable lines of work4 

Daptih of sowing and planting, B. D. Halsted (Ifew Jerney 8ta$^ 
Bpt 1896, pp. 395 j 396 ). — Beet seed covered 4 to 6 in. failed to germinate^ 
There was little difference in results from seed planted 2 in. and 1 in. 
deep. With beans about one-half as many seed germinated in the 6 in. 
planting and about two-thirds as many in the 4 in. planting as in the 
1 in. planting. Beans, when planted 4 and G in. deep and the drills 
filled gradually as the plants developed, germinated as well as those 
planted at the ordinary depth, and the yield was practically the same 
in all cases. With x>otatoes planted 4, 6, and 8 in. deep, the 6 in. plant- 
ing gave the largest yield, also the greatest percentage of scab, while 
the 4 in. planting gave the smallest yield and percentage of scab. 

E3q>eriinent8 with mulching, B. B. E|[al.sted {Ifew Jersey Stas. 
Ept 1896, pp. 393^95 ). — Mulchings of fresh hay, "salt hay, and excd- 
sior were employed with several vegetables. There was no appreciable 
differen(*e in yield of peppers, eggplants, cucumbers, tomatoes, beets, 
and second crop of beans between the mulched and unmulched rows. 
The mulched rows of the first crop of beans gave a somewhat larger 
yield than the unmulched. The difiereuce between the results here 
reported and those of 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 886) the author believes to be 
due to the greater rainfall in 1890. Salt hay was found better for 
mulching than either of the other materials tried. 

Irrigation of garden crops, B. B. Halsted {New Jersey Stas. 
Rpt. 1896, pp. 338--383 ). — This is a continuation of the experiment 
reported in Bulletin 115 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 127), a summary 
of which is given in this report. The quantities of water applied to 
the various crops and the dates of the applications are shown in tables. 
With a majority of the crops irrigation in a season of normal rainfall 
was found to be unprofitable. 

The yield of the first crop of peas was increased nearly 30 per cent 
and the weight of the vines doubled by irrigation. In the second crop 
the weight of the vines on the irrigate plat was somewhat less than 
on the others. Few pods developed in either case on account of blight. 
Tomatoes yielded less, the fruit was more spotted and more cracked 
in the irrigated than in the unirrigated plats. As to the prevalence of 
leaf blight, little difference could be seen between the irrigated and the 
unirrigated plats. 

Irrigation had little effect on the yield of beans, jieppers, cucumbers, 
beets, turnips, and eggplants; on the amount of scab and blight of 
beets; and on the amount of leaf blight and fruit rot of eggplants. 
The proportion of turnips afibcted with club root was about the same 
in the two cases, but the i^ected roots were somewhat more severely 
iqjured on the irrigated than on the unirrigated plats. The amount of 
bdeterial blight of beans was somewhat greater in the case of the 
unirrigated than of the irrigated plants. 

In the experiment with Rural Ko. 2, American Giant, and Early 
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Bose potatoes, the yield was 9 per cent greater and the amount of scab 
slightly less on the irrigated plants than on the unirrigated ones. In 
another test, irrigation did not appreciably affect the yield or percent* 
age of scab of Eural No. 2 potatoes^ With American Giant potatoes, 
the yield and amount of scab was greater on the irrigated plats than 
elsewhere. The yield of Early Eose potatoes was considerably greater 
and the scabbiness from 19 to 27 per cent less on irrigated than on 
unirrigated plats. A test of both surface and subirrigation with Early 
Eose patatoes resulted in no difference in yield and very little difference 
in scabbiness between the irrigated and the unirrigated plants. 

Stadies and illustrations of mushrooms, I, G. F. Atkinson {New 
Yorh Cornell 8ta. Bui, 138^ pp, 337-366\ figs, 20 ), — This is the beginning 
of a proposed series of bulletins on the fleshy fungi of the mushroom 
family. The author briefly discusses the need of a more general knowl- 
edge of the more common mushrooms in order that the nutritious 
ones may be used and the ])oisonous ones avoided. He believes that 
many common forms of mushrooms maybe learned by peoyde without a 
technical knowledge of the subject, just as many other natural objects 
are known. 

Popular descriptions and illustrations are given of Agaricus campea- 
triSj Leplota naucina^ and Amanita phalloides^ showing the peculiarities 
of the plants at various stages of growth. The life history of mush- 
rooms is also given in a popular way. 

‘J^umips, P. S. Earle (Alabama College Sta, Bvl, 84ypp, 415-420 ), — 
Directions for ydanting and cultuie and a note on the uses of turnips 
are given. About 40 varieties of turnips, many of them foreign, were 
tested at the station. The foreign varieties were found to be no better 
than varieties commonly grown in this country. The flat varieties of 
turniyis are valuable for early croyis and marketing when young. The 
long varieties have nothing in particular to recommend them. The Globe 
varieties are best for the main croj> and for fall and winter use. For 
late winter the Yellow Globes are esjiecially recommended. The flat 
and the long varieties, on account of much of their roots being exposed, 
are often rendered unfit for use by being frozen. The Globe varieties 
have a deep rooting habit and therefore are least injured by freezing. 

Notes on the cherry orchard, W. B. Alwood ( Virginia Sta, Bui. 
65^ pp. Notes are given on 22 varieties of cherries, together 

with a table showing the dates of bloom of eacli for the years 1893-^07. 
Thefollowing varieties are thoii^»ht worthy of general culture for market 
and family use: Early Purple, Schmidt, Windsor, Hortense, Oliveft, 
and Montmorency Large. 

In a situation so exposed to late spring frosts that ];>eaches can not 
be grown, that Japanese plums can not fruit, and that apples fruit only 
once in 2 or 3 years, the Hearts, or sweet cherries, as a class have failed 
to fruit, although the trees have proved hardy in many cases. Both 
Hearts and Morillos are more readily grown than peaches in situations 
where the latter succeed. 
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IfotM on the plnm orchard, W. B. Alwoob ( Virginia 8ta, But €7j 
gp. 93-^97 ). — Tabular data in regard to dates of blossoming of 37 varie- 
ties of plums for the years 1893-^97 are given, together with notes on 
growth, fruitfulness, etc. The Japanese varieties have proved some- 
what erratic as to time of blossoming, being stimulated into unseason- 
able bloom by a few warm days. As a preventive of brown rot, the 
author recommends removing all decayed fruit from the tree as soon 
as the leaves have fallen, and spraying in the spring before the buds 
start with a solution of concentrated lye, 8 cans to 50 gal. water, or with 
a solution of copper sulphate, 2 lbs. to 50 gal. water, the lye solution 
being preferred, and spraying twice with a weak Bordeaux mixture 
just before the dower buds open and again when the blossoms have 
fallen. 

Japanese plums, F. S. Eable {Alabama College 8ta, But 85^ pp. 
423-448j Jigs. 5). — The bulletin is a popular discussion oi the culture of 
the Japanese plums, including notes on soil, fertilizers, propagation, 
planting, cultivation, pruning, thinning, marketing, insect enemies, 
diseases, and varieties. The author believes that the Japanese plums 
are destined to supersede the native plums in Alabama. Tendency to 
overbear is considered their greatest fault, the fruits often setting so 
thick as to hide the limb from view. Thinning the fruit is therefore 
strongly recommended. It increases the size of the fruit, lessens the 
injury from rot, and prevents the loss of vitality of the free. An 
illustration is given of two twigs of Burbank plum, showing the 
increased size of fruit due to thinning. 

The most reliable remedy for the plum curculio is jarring the tree. 
Descriptions are given of two modifications of the “curculio catcher" 
for low-headed trees. Trapping the beetles under pieces of bark jdaced 
around the trees, destroying all fallen, wormy fruit, and spraying the 
trees with Paris green are also recommended. 

Plum rot is the most troublesome disease of plums. The remedies 
recommended are planting resistant varieties, selection of high, well- 
drained soil of moderate fertility, use of only such fertilizers as will 
not induce a ra])id, succulent growth of wood, training the trees with 
open heads to allow free circulation of air, thinning the fruit, burning 
dead twigs and mummified fruits in winter, and spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture in spring and with copper acetate after the fruit is formed. 

Strawberry culture, S. Powers {Florida Sta. But 39 y pp. 405- 
504 ). — This is a popular bulletin giving directions for growing "and 
marketing strawberries. A good quality of flat- woods soil, overlying a 
clay subsoil and having a gradual slope to the south, is recommended. 
Light sandy soils are to be avoided except where an abundance of 
water is available. The plants grow practically all winter, and should 
therefore be allowed to rest during midsummer, no cultivation being 
given them. 

The author believes that the deterioration of strawberries in Florida 
is due to careless methods of propagation and cultivation more than to 
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the climate. To get new vitality, plants may be brought firom the foot- 
hills of Alabama or Georgia. Plants brought from States north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers do not succeed in Florida. 

Notes are given on the diseases and insect enemies of the strawberry. 
A brief paper by 0. H. Ward is added to the bulletin. 

Catalogue of fruits recommended for cultivation in the various 
sections of the United States by the American Pomological 
Society {U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Pomology Bui. 6, pp. 39 ). — ^The 
catalogue includes such fruits and nuts as are recommended for cul- 
ture in the United States and adjoining parts of British America.' The 
entire region is divided into 15 fruit districts, the limits of districts 
being determined largely by latitude, elevation, prevailing winds, 
oceanic and lacustrine exposures, and very little by i)olitical boundaries. 

For convenience in reference the fruits are arranged alphabetically 
in 3 divisions. The first division deals with fruits adapted to the mid- 
dle and northern United States and adjacent parts of British America, 
and includes 277 varieties of apples, 12 apricots, 20 blackberries and 
dewberries, 41 cherries, 20 currants, 14 gooseberries, 88 grapes, 4 mul- 
berries, 94 nectarines and peaches, 95 pears, 90 plums, 8 quinces, 48 
raspberries, 35 strawberries, and 69 nuts. The second division has to 
do with fruits adapted to southern United States and includes 104 
varieties of citrus fruits, 11 figs, 7 guavas, 11 Japanese persimmons, 28 
olives, 18 pineapples, and 5 pomegranates. In both these divisions 
descriptions of each fruit recommended and the adaptability of each to 
the various fruit districts are given in tabular form. 

The third division treats of such species of native and introduced 
fruits and nuts as have not varied so far from their siiecific types that 
the varieties have been designated and propagated under recognized 
varietal names. The botanical and common names, origin, and adapta- 
bility of 145 species of fruits, and 30 species of nuts are given in 
tabular form. 

The bulletin also contains the rules of the American Pomological 
Society for naming and exhibiting fruits. 

Experience in fertilizing potted plants with Wagner’s solution, 
W. E. Britton (Card, and Forest, 10 (1897), Fo. 508, p. 456).— The effect 
of a liquid fertilizer on various potted plants was tested at Oonnecticut 
State Station. The fertilizer consisted of a solution of 30 gm. ammonium 
phosphate, 25 gm. sodium nitrate, 25 gm. potassium nitrate, and 20 gm. 
ammonium sulphate in 100 liters of water. One lot of plants, 2 each of 
begonias and pelargoniums and 4 of heliotrope, was potted in rich soil, 
3 parts turf and 1 part manure, and watered with clear water. Another 
similar lot was potted in the same soil and watered with the liquid fer- 
tilizer noted above. A third lot of plants was potted in anthracite coal 
ashes, to which was added 5 iier cent of moss peat, and watered with 
the fertilizer solution. In a few months the plants were repotted. 
Their growth was greatest in the rich soil watered with the fertilizer 
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8(Aation. The root development was very good in the rich soil given 
dear water, much smaller in the rich soil given the liquid fertilizer, and , 
very small in the ashes and peat. About a mouth later, some of die 
pelargoniums given the liquid fertilizer wilted even while the soil was 
saturated with moisture. The plants were apparently very thrifty until 
they began to wilt. The author believes that “the amount of easily 
available nutritive matter iu the soil exercises a considerable influence 
npoii the size of the root system.” Further work showed that the use 
of the solution gave excellent results when applied less frequently, once 
a week for woody plants and twice a week for rapid growing, herbaceous 
ones. 

The camphor tree, L. H. Dewey ( U. S, Dept, Agr,, Division of Botany Giro, IS, 
pp, 7, figs, S). — A desoriptiou is given of the camphor tree and the following points 
in regard to it are noted: Native range; range under cultivation; uses; conditions 
of successful cultivation; methods of propagation, planting, and cultivation; dis- 
tillation of camphor ; outlook for future market, etc. 

Fertilizatiou of house plants, C. ENOELbKjON {Om vore Potiepianiers Gjddsling, 
Christiania, 1897, pp. 42), 

Practioal handbook of asparagus culture, J. BOttner (PraktUhes lehrbuch des 
spargelbaus. Frankfurt a, Oder: Trowitzsch n. Sohn, 1897, pp. 100, figs, 40), — This 
treats of planting, manuring, harvesting, forcing, varieties, diseases, and insect 
enemies of asparagus. 

How to grow melons for market. W. A. Burpee (Philadelphia: W, A ties Burpee 
^ Co,, 1897, 8, ed,,pp:81, figs, 25), — The book is a compilation of three prize essays, to 
whi(‘h the experience of the editor is added. Details of growing and marketing 
muskmelons and watermelons and lists of approved varieties are given. 

Observations on recent oases of mushroom poisoning in the District of 
Columbia, F. V, Coville ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Division of Botany Giro, IS, pp, 21, figs, 
21), — The circular notes recent cases of mushroom poisoning and urges greater caution 
iu the selectiou of mushrooms for table use. Illustrations and popular descriptious 
of a number of mushrooms occurring commonly in the District of Columbia are given, 
including 5 edible species — the common mushroom (Agaricus oampestris), the horse 
mushroom (A, arrensis), the shaggy mushroom (Coprinus comatus), the puff ball 
(TAcoperdon oyathiforme), and the fairy ring mushroom (Marasmius oreades)} and 2 
poisonous species, the ily amauita (Amanita musoaria) and the death cup (A. 
phalloides). 

Report of the assistant in horticulture, J. T. Jordan (New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 
189G, pp, 160-169), — An outline of the horticultural work in progress at the station is 
given. A detailed account is given of the treatment of the various experimental 
plats of fruits and vegetables. 

Improved breeding in plant and animal life, A. G. Lucas ( Trans, Iowa State 
Hort, Soo,, SI (1896), pp, 177-18S), — The author discusses some analogies of plant and 
animal life and believes that the principles of animal breeding may be applied by 
the horticulturist in the improvement of plants. 

Production of new hardy fruits by crossing and hybridizing, J. L. Budd 
(Trans. Iowa State Hort. Soo., SI (1896), pp, 260-262), — Notes are given on the facili- 
ties for making crosses, the advances already obtained, and the miiiutlm of doing the 
work. 

Catalogue of fttilts (Proo. 20th An. Meeting Georgia State Hort. Soc,, 1896, pp, 77- 
AI).-~Descnptions and notes of various fruits and indications of their adaptability 
to various sections of the State of Georgia are given in tabular form. The fruits 
considered are apples, peaches, nectarines, apricots, pomegranates, pears, plums, 
grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, mulberries, cherries, quinces, and 
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flgg. Descriptive notes are also given on varions varieties of walnuts, pecans oheftt- 
nuts, almonds, filberts, Japanese plnms, and Japan persimmons. 

Handbook of Swe^sh pomology, O. Enbroth (ffandbok i 8ven9k Fomologi, Kew 
€d,f rev, and enl, by A, Smirnoff, Stockholm: Noretedt ^ Sonefy roU, 2), 

Russian apples, J. B. Mitchell {Trans, Iowa State Hort, Soo,y SI {1896) ypp, 965^ 
969), — ^Tbe adaptability of the Russian apples to Iowa is discussed and descriptive 
notes are given on 56 varieties fruited by the author. 

^ The russets of Maine, Z. A. Gilbert {Trans, Maine Stats Pom, Soo,y 1896y pp, 76-- 
90, pis. S ), — Kotes on some russet apples, with descriptions of 10 varieties and illas> 
trations of 5. 

The garden of citrus fruits, C. Mancini {II giardino Wagrnmi, Casale: C, Cos- 
sone, 1897, pp. ^S8 ). — A monograph on the cultivation of citrus fruits in Italy. 

Notes on peach culture, J. H. Hale ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Pomology Cire, 
Sy pp. 8, figs, 4), — This is a revised reprint of an article in the Report of the Pomolo- 
gist for 1894. 

Is the Satsuma plum self-sterile? (Rural New Yorker, 56 {1897), No, 2492 1 p, 
710),— A. statement from C. E. Clark, Newark, New York, indicates the possible self- 
sterility of this plum. The orchard contained 25 trees each of 4 varieties of Japanese 
plums, each variety being in a block unmixed with other varieties. Abundance and 
Burbank plnms set fruit very abundantly, Chabot set less fruit, and Satsuma set 
very little. The Satsuma trees in the rows next to Burbank and Chabot trees 
fhiited well, those in the second rows fruited less, those in the third rows fruited very 
little, and those in the corner farthest from the other varieties bore no fruit at all. 

Prune culture in the Pacific Northwest, E. R. Lake ( U. S. Dipt. Agr,, Division 
of Pomology Circ. 2, pp. 7, figs. 3). — A revised reprint of an article in the Report of 
the Pomologist for 1894. 

Currants and gooseberries, W. M. Munson ( Trans, Maine State Pom. Soe,, 1896, 
pp. 146-152 ). — A popular article which treats of soil, ]>ropagation, culture, pruning, 
and training, varieties, insects, and diseases of currants and gooseberries. 

Strawberries, variety tests of 1896, H. N. Siarxes (Proc. 20th An. Meeting 
Georgia State Hort. Soc., 1800, pp. 25-28). — A report of a test of 80 varieties of straw- 
berries at the Georgia St.-ation. 

Grapes {Rural New Yorker, 56 (1897), No. 2499, pp. 822, 823 ). — A r^sumd of 20 years^ 
experience with various varieties of grapes at Farmiiigdale, Illinois. 

Nut culture, 11. M. Engle ( V. S. Dept, Agr., Division of Pomology Circ, 1, pp, 4 ). — 
A reprint of an article in the Report of the Pomologist for 1894. 

Carnations at the Cottage Gardens, Queens, New Tork (Florists' Exchange, 10 
(1898), No, 1, pp. 10, 11 ). — ^Notes on a number of v arieties of carnations. 

The hardy species of clematis, W. J. Bean (Garden, 52, No, 1362, pp, 499-503, 
figs, 4 ). — Descriptive notes on 36 species of clematis. 

Crossing chrysanthemums, G, P. Rawson (Florists' Exchange, 9 (1897), No, 52, 
p, U74). 

Hackberries as ornamental and shade trees, J. Schneck (Meehan's Mo., 7 (1897), 
No. 12, pp. 231, 232, figs, 4). — Illustrated notes are given of Celtis oeoidentalis and 
C. mississippiensis. 

Lawns and gardens, how to plant and beautify the home lot, the pleasure 
ground, and garden, N. J. Rose (New York and London: Q. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897, pp, 
414, pi. 1, figs. 172).—T\io first part ti eats of the principles and practices of landscape 
art with chapters on the following topics : The study of n<'itural scenery, implements, 
the plan, grading, drives and walks, grouping and massing trces.and shrubs, d<*tached 
groups and specimen plants, the proper use of herbaceous plants, the lawn, rocks and 
water, flower beds and borders, hedges, buildings, etc. The second part treats of the 
best hardy ornamental plants for the temperate zone of North America, under the 
following chapter heads; Deciduous trees, coniferous trees, flowering trees, orna- 
mental shmbs, creepers and vines, and herbaceous plants. The numerous plans a nd 
illustrations are prepared by the author. 
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Slkpeillii6ii1ai with Uwn gnuisea, B. D. Halstbd (Kew Jeney Stas, Bpt 1896, pp, 
4/00, 401,fig.l),-^K report is given of a limited trial of meadow fescue, five leaved 
fescue (Festuca tenuifolia), sheep’s fescue, Rhode Island bent, wood meadow grass, 
Kentucky blue grass, rough stalked meadow grass, redtop, and rye grass. All plats 
were treated alike and all seed gave a comparatively good stand except the second 
and third varieties. 

Orchid culture (Amer. Florist, 13 {1897), No. 499, pp. 521, 522). 

The Horticultural School in Rentgllngen and horticulture in southern Oar- 
many, H. Misvaer {Norslc Havetidende, IS {1897), No. 2, pp. 17-^S). 

Surope’s largest horticultural school, L. SpXth {Sv. Tr&dgdrdsfor. Tidskr., 1897, 
Nos. 2,pp. 19-24; S,pp. 40-44). 

TOBESTBT. 

Age of trees and time of blazing determined by annnal ringSt 

B. E. Fbrnow ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.<, Division of Forestry Oirc. 16, pp. 11, 
figs. 12). — ^The author discusses the growth of trees aud the method of 
deposition of annual rings, and points out some of the sources of error 
in estimating the age of trees by counting the annual rings. 

To find how many years have elapsed since a cut was made it is 
necessary to have a cross section or part of a cross section of a stem 
that embraces a radius of the trunk near the wound, then the number 
of rings may be counted from bark to pith, and the particular ring lead- 
ing to the edge of the wound may be traced from the wound to the 
radius along which the counting is done. This method is generally 
correct to within about half a year, but at times may result in an error 
of a whole year. 

Notes on cultivated conifers, XIIT, C. S. Sargent {Hard, and Forest, 10 {1897), 
No. 514, pp. 509-512). — Not<*8 are gi\en on various species of Abies. 

The geographic distributiou of deciduous and coniferous trees, Ghakbr (JisA- 
resheft. Fer. Naturirunde Wurttemberg, 53 {1897), pp. 142-179; ahs. in Bot. Centbl., 72 
{1897), No. 9, pp. 305-308). 

Contributions to the knowledge of North American conifers, £. Bastin and 
H. Trimble {Amer. Jour. Pharm., 69 {1897), No. 7). — Treats of Tsuga mertensiana 
and T. oaroliniana. 

The old field pine in New Jersey, A. Holuck {Forester, S {1897), No. 12, p. 136). — 
Notes the occurrence of Pinus tceda in New Jersey. 

On the southern range of Lawson's cypress, J. B. Davy {Eryihea, 5 {1897), No. 9, 
p. 99). — Notes are given on the southern range of Chamtecyparis lawsoniana. 

The Shasta fir, F. V. Covillk ( Gard. and Forest, 10 {1897), No. 514, pp. 516, 517).— 
Notes are given on Abies shastensis and allied species. 

The weeping silver fir, A. D. Webster {Gard. Ckron., 3. ser., 22 {1897), No. 567, 
p. 324). 

Foreign evergreens adapted to Swedish parks, C. J. Rossander {K. Landt. 
Akad. Handl. Tidskr,, 36 {1897), No. 3, pp. 144-162). 

Bvergreens in Alnarp park (Sweden), F. Ulriksen {K. Landt. Akad. Handl. 
Tidskr., 36 {1897), No. 3, pp. 163-187). 

Sequoia gigantea, G. Mackinlay {Gard. Ckron., 3. ser., 22 {1897), No. 570, p. 379, 
fig. f). —Illustrated notes are given of a sequoia tree that has been planted for 51 
years in a paik. The height of the tree at the time of writing was 74 ft. 8 in. and 
the eiroumference at ground level was 21 ft. 8 in. 

The fruit of Sequoia, C. S. SAKOEirr {Card, and Forest, 10 {1897), No. 514, p. 514, 

. — The fruit of Sequoia wellingtonia, formerly S. gigantea, ripens in 2 years, while 
that of S* sempervireue ripens in 1 year. 
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The weeping; spruoe (Gard. Chr9n,f S, Ber,, (1897), No* 869^ p, 8e$,fyf. i),— Fig* 

iireB and describes a rather remarkable form of Pioea exceUa. 

Planting and thinning spruce woods (Oard* Chron., S. »er,, 88 (1897), No, 569, 

p.seo). 

The willow oak, H. Tbimblb (Amor, Jour, Pharm., 69 (1897), No, 18, pp, 6I7--619), 

Recent investigations on forest injuries due to rust fungi, H. Klebahn (FotbU, 
Naturw. ZUdkr,, 6 (1897), No. 18, pp. 465-47S). 

Recent legislation on State forestry commissions and forest reserves, B. £. 
Fkrnow ( U. S. Dept, Agr., JHvision of Fot'eatry Ciro. 17, pp. 15 ), — Several States and 
Territories having enacted forest legislation since tlie publication of Circular 13 of 
this Division, the author has given a summary of the rec(‘ntly enacted laws of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minnesota^and the Federal legislation velating 
to the establiidiment of forest reservations. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The vitality of seed treated with carbon bisnlphid, H. 

Hicks and J. C. Dabney ( U. S. Dept, Agr., Divisim of Botany Giro. 
11, pp. 5 ). — The authors report upon a series of experiments conducted 
to test the effect of carbon bisulphid when used for the destruction of 
weevils and other insects in stored grain. Experiments were made on 
35 varieties of grain and vegetables, 5 of cotton, 2 of peas, 3 of corn, 
2 each of rice, garden beans, Kafir corn, barley, and wheat. The first 
series of experiments were conducted by placing the seed in an atmos- 
phere saturated with carbon bisulphid. The seeds were allowed to 
remain for 48 hours, after which their germination was tested. The 
germinative ability of barley, rye, wheat, corn, crimson clover, millet, 
and rice was considerably decreased by the treatment. The others 
were practically uninjured. Other experiments were conducted in 
which the seed were treated for 24 hours and a limited experiment was 
conducted with grain in bulk. 

In general it is stated that seeds of cotton, peas, beans, buckwheat, 
oats, cowpeas, and various members of the crucifers will withstand the 
most severe treatment without haviitg their germination injured to any 
appreciable extent. On the other hand, corn, wheat, rye, and other 
seeds belonging to the grass family, with the exception of Kafir corn 
and oats, should be treated with caution, as excessive exposure to the 
gds seriously diminishes their vitality. 

On the germination of weeviled leguminous seed, E. Gain ( Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci, Paris, 125 (1897), No. S,pp. 195--197).—A report is made 
of more than 3,000 germinations, embracing seed of 31 species of legu- 
minous plants, in which the author found considerable injury is done 
by the attack of the weevil. This injury is due to the following causes: 
(1) Destruction of part of the embryonic reserve; (2) mutilation of regen- 
erative parts; (3) exosmosis, through which a very considerable quan- 
tity of the nutritive material in the seed is lost, and (4) the biological 
and mechanical action of the parasite. The injury due to the latter 
cause is not limited in its effect to the seed alone, but may be trans- 
mitted to the plant, resulting in a deteriorated growth. 
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ThlrM nmr woeds of the miutard imtSly, L. H. DirwisF ( U. & 
Dept. Agr., Division of Botany Cire. 10, pp. 6, Jigs. 3.) — IHastrated 
descriptive notes are given on 3 new plants of the mustard family 
which have been reported £rom several localities in northern United 
States and Canada daring the past few years. Although confined to 
comparatively small areas and having thus far caused little damage, 
in some places they are becoming very aggressive weeds. The species 
enumerated are Berteroa ineana, the hare’s ear mustard (Conringia 
orientalis), and ball mustard {Neslia panieulata). 

Testing seeds, C. D. Woods {Maine Sta. BuL 36, pp, 8), — This bulletin contains 
*'An act to regulate the sale of agricultural seetls/' enacted by the Maine legisla- 
ture, and ruh'S for testing the purity of seeds taken from those adopted by the 
Association ot American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, but modi- 
fied to conform to the lequirements of the law of the State. Standards of purity 
and germination of agncnltural seeds are given in a table. 

Concerning the germination of Fraidnus, 6. F. L. Sarauw (Ttdsekr, Skov,, 6, 
pp, 63-70), 

Concerning the longevity of seeds and their preservation in the soil, Naudin 
{Bui, Soo, Nat. Aeclim. France, 1897, Feh,-June), 

The vitality of refrigerated seeds, H. T. Brown {Nature, 57, No, 1468, p, 150),— 
Calls attention to the work of Giglioli on latent vitality of seeds (£. S. R., 7, p. 406). 

Concerning the composition of the seed and etiolated seedlings of Lupinus 
angustifolius, M. Merlis {Landw, Vers, Stat,, 48 {1897), No, 6, pp, 419-454), 

Work with weeds, B. D, Halsted {Nmc Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1896, pp, 402-404, figs, T ), — 
A case for eramiuiug commercial seed for weed seed and other foreign matter is 
figured and described. The Russian thistle i/vhich vas reported from Weehawken 
last year seems to ha\e been destroyed, no trace of it being reported during the 
year, nor has it been f uind elsewhere in the Rtat4\ The occurrence of dodder upon 
seedling eggplants grown m a hotbed and upon onions is reported. 

Cusouta monogyna on graper, A. Rolloff {Zischr, Pflanzenkrank,, 7 {1897), No, 
4, p, 313), — The occurrence of this species of dodder on grapevines is mentioned, and 
placing finely cut straw thickl> about the vines is recommended as a preventive 
means. 

On the eradication of Cusouta. Noffray {Jour, Soc. Agr, BrdhanUHainaut, 1897, 
No, 40), 

Noxious weeds {Jour, Agr, and Ind,, South Australia, 1 {1897), No, 4, pp, ,322-334, 
figs.3).’-Noto^ are given of the Canada thistle and of Xanthium spinosum. 

Effect of Swainsonia galegifolia on sheep, C. T. Martin {Agr. Gaz, New South 
Wales, 8 {1897), No, 6, pp, 363-369), 

Concerning Lathyrus tuberosus as a grain-field weed, R. Schaffer {Jahresher, 

Preus, Bot, Vtr,, 1896-^97, p, 45), 

Poisonous plants of Gtouany, F. G. L. Grbsslbr {Langensalza : F, O, L, Gressler, 
1897, pp, 40, pis. 8), 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanist. B. D. Halsted {New Jersey Stas. Bpt, 
189()^pp. 289-429^ figs. 60 ). — The work of the l^tauical department of 
the station for the year was mostly held exxieriments at the college 
farm and elsewhere, supplemented with laboratory investigations. The 
principal lines of work were with fungicides on various truck crops and 
on a few kinds of ornamental plants. A study of the peach gall was 
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the principal investigation carried on in the greenhonse. Some horti- 
cnltnral work included in the report is noted elsewhere. 

Daring the year the experimental plat for botanical work was 
increased to nearly 2 acres. Several hundred specimens were added 
to the herbarium daring the season, and some attention was given to 
a study of weeds and the determination of foreign matter in commercial 
seeds. 

Experiments with turnips (pp. 294-309). — ^After summarizing the 
experiments for the previous Wr crops the author reports upon the 
work done in 1896 for the prevention of club root. Of the various 
fungicides tried unslaked lime has thus far proved to be the only effi- 
cient treatment for the prevention of club root of cruciferous plants. 
It is recommended that it be applied at the rate of from 75 to 150 bu. 
per acre. This application should be made every other year on land 
badly infested with the fungus where cabbages, turnips, or allied 
plants are yearly grown. 

Plat experiments indicate that the fungus of club root can remain 
active in the soil for at least 2 years, and from box exx)eriment8 in 
which the soil was considered free from the fungus it was apparent that 
manure may be the means of carrying the infection to the soil. 

The author tested 10 species of craciferous ])lants to ascertain their 
susceptibility to club root. Those so tried were candytuft, sweet 
alyssum, wild sweet alyssum, shepherd’s purse, rockcress, wormseed 
mustard, peppergrass, field pepjiergrass, stock, penny cress, radish, 
rocket, black mustard, charlock, white mustard, and false flax. Of 
these, stock alone was unafiected, while charlock proved most subject 
to attacks of the disease, followed closely by white mustard. The 
necessity of keeping these weeds out of fields is obvious. Radishes, 
rocket, sweet alyssum, and candytuft were least aflected. 

Experiments with potatoes {pp. 309-319). — In continuation of the exper- 
iments of previous years, reported in Bulletin 112 and the Annual Reimrt 
of the station for 1895 (E. S. R., 7, p. 780; 8, p. 893), the prevention of 
potato scab was investigated. The author states that Bordeaux mixture 
and ammoniacal copper carbonate were efficient to some degree in con- 
trolling scab. Sulphur took the lead among the soil treatments, and its 
effect on the soil is claimed to be lasting. Treating seed with snlphur 
or corrosive sublimate, while efficient in clean soil, will not avail much 
in badly infested soil. A mixture of 300 lbs. each of sulphur and kainit 
per acre is recommended as a combined fungicide and fertilizer for use 
on scab infested lands. 

An opportunity was offered to test the respective value of the bud 
and stem ends with the middle of the potato when used in planting, 
also the effect of depth of planting. The superiority of the middle 
portions over the end cuttings was established, so far as this experi- 
ment was concerned. It is claimed that planting more than 4 in. de^ 
is not justified on account of greater labor. 
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Potatoes planted upon tarnip land that bail not been planted to pota* 
toes for 6 years' gave a laiger total yield of tubers, but the crop was 
practically worthless on account of scab. 

Hxperimmts with meet potatoes (pp. 319-328). — Experiments for the 
prevention of soil rot of sweet potatoes are reported in continuation of 
those given in the Annual Beport of the station for 1895 (E. 8. B., 8, 
p. 893). Lime, sulphur, manure, corrosive sublimate, kainit, and copper 
sulphate were tested singly and in different combinations, and as in the 
psBvious experiment sulphur gave the best results, followed closely by 
kainit and copper sulphate and kainit alone. 

Additional experiments are reported on the cost and value of sulphur, 
when given field trials, as a preventive of soil rot. 

A brief illustrated description is given of the stem rot of sweet 
potatoes, but no treatment is suggested. 

Eaperiments with beans (pp. 328-333). — Investigations have been con- 
tinued on the anthracnose and bacterial disease of beans. Anthracnose 
was nearly checked by spraying the plants and the occurrence of the 
bacterial disease was greatly diminished on the sprayed plants. 

The author states that experiments with beans to determine the effect 
of depth of planting indicate that between 1 and 2 in. is probably the 
best depth for the variety used (Golden Wax). 

Eaperiments with tomatoes (pp. 333-336). — ^Tomatoes were grown for 
3 years on the same soil. The amount of leaf blight ( Septoria lycopersiei 
and Cladosporium fulmm) increased with each succeeding crop, while 
the ttoiit rot {Oleeosporium phomoides) was about the same for each 
crop. This seems to indicate that there is some connection between 
the old tomato jdants allowed to remain on the ground and the dis- 
eased condition of the succeeding crop. Thd fungicides tested were 
equally efficient in preventing leaf blight. Irrigation for tomatoes 
gave negative results this year. 

Experiments with peppers (pp. 336,337). — Experiments designed to test 
the value of fungicides for the prevention of the fruit anthracnose gave 
negative results, all being apparently without effect. 

Experiments with eggplants (pp. 337-340). — In continuation of the 
experiments reported in the Annual Beport of the station for 1895 
(E. 8. B., 8, p. 894) the diseases of eggplants were investigated. The 
season was very favorable for the development of fungi, and on both 
sprayed and nnsprayed plants only about a third of the fruits were 
marketable. 

A stem disease appeared that did not seem to be affected by any of 
tl^e fungicides used. As shown in the previous i-eport, Bordeaux mix- 
ture reduced the amount of disease where the plants were grown on* 
ftesh soil. The growing of 2 successive crops of eggplants on the same 
soil is believed inadvisable. 

Experiments with ewmmhers (pp. 340-344). — After summarizing the 
testtlts of bis previous year’s work (E. 8. B., 8,p. 395) the author gives 
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an account of the experiments conducted in 1896 for the prevention of 
mildew and anthracnose of cucumbers. Owing to the early destruc- 
tion of the vines by insects the results are hardly conclusive. The fun- 
gicides seemed to act to some degree as repellants toward the insects, 
as the sprayed vines were the last to be destroyed. The leaf blight 
was prevented to a considerable degree by the fungicides used. The 
fruit rot was about 5 per cent worse on the plants which were sprayed 
with the potash solution. 

Eooperiments with celery (pp. 344, 345), — Negative results are reported 
on the use of fungicides for the prevention of celery blight, there be^g 
no disease manifest on any ot the plants. 

Experiments with peas (pp. 345, 340). — Investigations were conducted 
for the prevention of the leaf blight {Ascochyta pisi) and mildew {Ery- 
siphe martii) on peas. A quick-growing variety, First of All, was 
chosen for the trial, the object being to get several successive crops in 
one season. No apparent effect from blight was found in the first crop. 
Irrigation materially increased the yield of vines and pods. In the sec- 
ond crop old seed and new seeil from the crop just harvested were planted 
to the evident advantage of the new seed. Soil treatments of sulphur, 
corrosive sublimate, carbonate of lime, and copper sulphate were tested 
with the expectation that they would check the disease coming on 
the stems near the ground. The best yields were secured where the 
carbonate of lime was employed. But very slight differences were 
observed in the amounts of blight on the dift'erent plats. On the third 
crop the effect of Bordeaux mixture in keeping off the diseases from 
late peas was very evident. 

Experiments with beets (pp. 346-350). — Experiments '^ere conducted 
for the prevention of some of the fungus attacks of beets, principally 
Cercospora heticola^ whicTi was described in Bulletin 107 of the station 
(E. S. K., 0, p. 905). The fungicides were efficient in increasing the 
yield of the treated plats, although the ammonia-Bordeaux mixture 
burned the foliage to a considerable degree. 

The identity of the scab upon potatoes and beets was clearly estab- 
lished by a field inoculation. 

Experiments with sunflowers (pp. 350, 351). — A test was made of ftin- 
gicides for the prevention of attacks of Puccinia tanaceti on sunflowers. 
Twelve si)raying8 were given the plats, and it was found that all the 
fungicides were active in keeping down the fungus. Those plants 
receiving what was called the ammonia-Bordeaux mixture were almost 
entirely free from rust pustules. 

A stem blight due to Phlyvtccna sp. was noticed on some of the plants 
and it did not seem to yield to applications of fungicides. An allied 
species of this fungus has been reported on cosmos. 

Experiments with onions (p, 352). — Tests were made in the greenhouse 
with sulphur and corrosive sublimate for the prevention of onion smut 
due to Urocystis cepulw^ but no disease appearing in either check or 
treate<l lots, the results were negative. 
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Mgteriment« with com m%t (p. 352).— ITegatiTd resolts rimilar to tlie 
above vere obtained from experiments on tbe prevention of smnt eairied 
on in the greenbonse. 

Fungicides and spraying (pp. 362-378). — ^Formnlas for the fhngicides 
used in the above experiments, details of application, and notes on their 
behavior toward tbe different plants are given. The principal fungi* 
cules employed were Bordeaux mixture and 3 modified solutions in 
which the lime of tbe Bordeaux mixture was replaced by soda, potash, 
and ammonia. The experiments above mentioned with lime, corrosive 
snblimate, kainit, copper sulphate, sulphur, etc., are reviewed. 

JBhperimcnts with ornamental and other plants (pp. 396-400, 405-413). — 
Bxperimeuts are briefly reported on attempts to combat blight of peo- 
nies, leaf spot {Cercospora cercidioola) of Japanese redbud, leaf blight 
of hollyhock due to Cercospora altheeina, diseases of gladiolus, preven- 
tion of rust of china asters caused by attacks of Voleo^orium sonchi- 
arvsnsis (f), and experiments with sweet peas and stem blight (Phlyc- 
tama sp.) of cosmos. Experiments reported with water lily blight 
indicate that Bordeaux mixture will prevent the disease, although the 
incrustation on the leaves is objected to. 

The rust of asparagus is reported upon at considerable length. Tbe 
fungus Puceinia asparagi seems to be spread along the Atlantic coast 
from Virginia northward. All varieties seem equally susceptible except 
tbe Palmetto. This seems thus far to be partially resistant. Burning 
tiie dead tops in the fall is recommended. 

l^otes are given on a nasturtium blight, an ampelopsis blight, an 
antbracnose of magnolia, a blight of chestnut, and a blight of linden. 

Experiments with peach root galls (i)p. 413, 414). — ^The application of 
snlpbnr about the roots of the seedlings seemed to indicate that it could 
be relied upon for the prevention of the root galls. There appears to 
be no connection between the cause of the galls on tbe peach roots and 
those on raspberry roots. 

Siftings from other sources (pp. 416-429). — Under this heading are 
given abstracts of various imblications of the stations and of this 
Department 

Sncterioais of carnations, A. F. Woods {Bot. Oaa., 24 {1897), No. 3, 
pp, 200-205 ). — ^The author has investigated the d’seases of carnations 
described by Arthur and Bolley ' as bacteriosis of carnations. He con- 
cludes that the disease is not due to bacteria, as has been supposed, 
but to tbe punctures of aphides and thrips. The cells afi'ected become 
oedeinic, collapse, and give a whitish sunken area. In the early stages 
no bacteria or fungi are associated with tbe disease, though the dead 
iissue may be infected later. Proper selection and propagation of stock 
und keeping down as far as possible the aphides and thrips are recom- 
meuded as measures for preventing the disease. 


' Indiana Sta. Bui. 59 (B. 8. B., 8, p. 235). 
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Tha Barmnda lily diaaasai A. P. Woods ( U. 8, Dept. Agt.j JHviitm 

of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Bui. 14^ pp. 15, figs. 4). — pre* 
liminary report is given of investigations conducted to ascertain the 
causes and means of prevention of the lily disease. This disease is 
characterized by the spotting and distortion of the leaves and flowers 
and usually the stunting of the plant, and it quite seriously affects the 
varieties of Lilium longifiorum and L. harrisii and also attacks L. aura- 
tvm and L, oandidum. The disease is said to be very prevalent in Ber- 
muda and In the United States, where it frequently destroys 20 to 60 
per cent of the crop. ^ 

The principal causes of the disease are said to be worn*Ottt soil, pre- 
mature removal of flowers and flower stems, premature harvesting of 
the bulbs, carelessness in the selection of stock for propagating pur- 
poses, bad treatment during forcing, and the work of insects. The 
investigations of the author seem to indicate that the disease is due to 
a combination of these causes. Bulbs become weakened through 
Improper selection and propagation, and this weakening is further 
increased by attacks of mites aud certain fungi and bacteria. During 
the forcing of the plants the bulbs may be weakened by overwatering or 
by allowing the roots to become too dry and then overwatering, the 
leaves of such idants usually being badly diseased. The spotting and 
distortion of the foliage is often due to the direct attack of several 
species of aphides and the young of the bulb mite, the injection of 
water into the leaves in watering by syringing, and the presence of 
Water between the leaves of plants having soft foliage. 

The means suggested for prevention of the disease are necessarily 
numerous. Among those apparently most important are proper culti- 
vation, selection, and propagation so as to improve tlie stock; crop 
rotations should be i)racticed in order to prevent the increase of mites 
and injurious fungi ; the stems should be left on the bulbs to secure their 
proper ripening, aud care should be used in planting. All injured 
bulbs should be thrown out aud planting should be done in well-drained 
and well aei ated soil. As far as jmssible attempts should be made to keep 
down injurious insects from the start, and great care should be exercised 
in watering and ventilating. Ohemical fertilizers are recommended in 
place of barnyard or other manures. 

Sooty mold of the orange and its treatment, H. J. Webbeb ( U. 
8. D^t. Agr., Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Bui. 13j 
pp. 4i, pis, 5).— This bulletin is in continuation of investigations given 
in Circular 15 and Bulletin 8 of this Division (E. S. R., 6, p. 737; 8, 
p. 69). In the present bulletin the author has given rather extendedly 
the life history of tlie fungi (AMiola penzigi and M. camellire) causing 
the disease. The sooty mold is considered a saprophytic fungus, deriv- 
ing its nourishment wholly from the honeydew secreted by various 
insect pests which the fungus invariably follows. The most important 
of these insects is the mealy wing or white fly {Aleyrodes citri). In 
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ttxsMimttlik with varioas sprays and washes resin wash, resin eoio- 
{NMod, sMBpialsion of pyrethmm and kerosene, and a resin wash con- 
tafaiiiv » tibaceo decoction proved very effective. Fnmigation with 
hjfdreejfMii acid gas has also given excellent results. The treatment 
ftv sooty aald should be made during winter, in May, and in August or 
Hm eas^plrt of September. The trees should be given 2 or 3 spray- 
ings dvdsif; the winter and 1 in May, another application being made 
dttring Aaf ust if the fungus is found to be spreading to the fruit. 

Several sntomogenous fungi have been discovered which will prob- 
ably greai% aid in holding in check the sooty mold and the pests which 
it foUowSk The first of these {Atchersonia aleirodis, n. sp.) is parasitic 
on tha lawR and pupir of the mealy wing, and has been found very 
abnadaBt i» many groves infested with sooty molds. Only the larvm 
md pupie are subject to attack, infection taking place most commonly 
in the yeang larvic. The fungus is fully described and its life history 
well worked out. A second fungus parasite, to which the name ‘‘brown 
fhngns of the mealy wing” has been given, gives evidence of being 
more Mflisotive in its attack than the previous one. The relationships 
of the fiingns can not be given, no firniting bodies having been found. 
In the grove where this fungus was first discovered its spread was so 
rapid during the summer that the mealy wing was almost wholly eradi- 
cated. 

Notes are given of other fungi which attack scale insects on several 
other pltuit8» 

A aMdUagdlMaM of oaoti {Monaltachr. Kakteenkunde, 7 (.1897), Xo. IS, p. 188 ). — 
A brief note is given of a disease of cactus seedlings. Examinations of material 
revealed the ]^resen(*e of a sterile m,> eeliam that is thought to be the cause of the 

dieeaee. 

A dlMMUMTOf the mammoth tree of California {Meehan's Mo., 7 {7897), Xo. 12, p. 
980).--k. note is given of Cercospora sequoice, which is said to seriously interfere with 
the growthef Sequoia gigantea iu the eastern States. 

A now dteease of cauliflowers {Jour. Agr. and Jnd., South Australia, I {1897), Xo. 
4, p. 34S),^^ brief note is given of a disease of roots of cauliflowers, due to a 8i>e- 
cies of Phoma. 

A fllirsor^ of olematio, P. Sorauer {Ztsohr. Pflanzenhrank,, 7 {1897), Xo. 4,pp, 
256, brief note is given of a disease of Clematis jackmanni, which is caused 

by (UmiSffBrium clemaiidis. 

Aoteooftium disease of tulip bulbs, F. Ludwiu {l)eut. hot. Monatsschr., 15 {1897), 
No.5,p§.m,154). 

A ntewteaf disease of coffee in Cast Africa, P. Hennings {Ztschr. Prop. Landw., 

1 {1897) f ZIpa 8, pp. 192, 19S ). — Describes Jtemileia woodii, 

Tte 4teiases of fruit trees, C. Bacu ( Wchnhl. Landw. Ver. Baden, 1897, p. 84). 

The iteiuny deposits in t±ie sereh disease of sugar oane, A. Wielsr {Beitr. 
Wise. 2. Abt., 1 {1897), pp. 29-140, pi. l,figs. 28). 

Wew lltngi parasitic on cultivated plants, G. Pollacci {Atti Inst. Boi. Unir. 
PairiOf 2*2kr., rol. 5, pp.8; ahs. in Boi. Centbl., 72 {1897), Xo. 5, pp. 184, 185). --The fol- 
lewhi0iiiiw species arc described: Maorosporium riolte, Helminthosporium iberidis, H. 
twaaiHm^ BMiotkyriumparasitioum, Cytosporella oerei, Pirosioma fametianum, aadPhyl- 
Is slfri s 

laMUKo. 7 5 
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Recent inveetlgatlone concerning the oanee of potato rot, FHANit Stjf^ 

itusind,, 1897 ^ Ergdnzungaheft S, pp, 7-9). 

The deatruotion of barley by a new fungus parasite, Fkaxk ( Tfk^nschr, Bran., 

14 (1897), JVb. 4^, pp. 518-5S0). 

The enemies of our gardens, L. Laforkst (Leu enuemie de nos jardims. Abbevilh: 
PaiUari, 1897, pp. 318, ill.). 

The barberry as a carrier and distributor of grain rusts, J . Eriksson (Landw. 
Vers. Stat., 49 (1897), No. l-2,pp.8S-9o).—T\i(i author reviews tlie literature relating 
to this subject and shows that the barberry is a host i>lant for some phases of rusts, 
and on this account the destruction of all bushes in cereal-growhig regions is 
advised. Directions for their eradication and control are given. 

On the oharacteristios of the brown rust of wheat, J. Erikshon (A'. L0ndt. 
Akad. Handl. Tidekr., 86 (1897), No. 3,pp. 187-148). 

Concerning the parasitism of Aureobasidium vitis, L. Montkmartini (Biv. 
Patol. Veg., 6 (1897), No. 1-8, pp. 76, 77). 

On the destruction of amygdaliuand helicin by molds, K. PrRlBviTOH (Compi. 
Bend. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1897, No. 28, pp. 6S6, 687). 

The nematodes of sugar beets, L. ]>e Tourvillk (Jovr. Soe. Agr. Brahant-Hainant, 

1897, No. 86). 

Copper-lime sucrate as a preventive of leaf diseases of grapes, J. Nesslbr 
( IVnnbau u. Weinhandel., 1897, No. 21, p. 189). 

On the compulsory combating of the grape Perouospora, Dkrn (Ziechr. Landw. 

Vcr. Hessai, 1897, No. 13, pp. 113-118). 

On the use of sulphate of iron for chlorosis of grapes, .1. Dr pour (Chron. Agr. 

Cant. Vaud,l0(1^7), No. 18, pp. 626-632). 

Concerning the destruction of Heterodera schachtii, M. Wiij.ot (Mouit. Jnd,, 

1897, No. 2). 


ENTOHOLOGT. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists ( V. 8. Dept. Agr,^ Division of Entomology 
Bui. ()j n. ser.j pp. 100^ Jigs. 5). — At this meeting, lield in Buffalo, New 
York, August 21 and 22, 1896, the following papers were read: 

The evolvtion of economic entomology, G. H. Fernald (pp. 5-12). — The 
history of the subject is briefly traced from the earliest times to the 
present. In si)eaking of the future development of the subject, it is 
shown that the assistance of the chemist and the physiolgist will be 
needed. 

SoTneiemperature effects on household insects, L. O. Howard (pp. 13-17). — 
From temperature experiments performed to learn the degree of tem- 
perature that will prevent the ravages of the (*ommon clothes moth 
[Tinea hiselUella), the black carpet beetle [Attagenus piceus), the leather 
beetle {Dermestes vnljnnns), the dark meal moth (Tenehrio ohsourus), 
and the cabinet beetle [Trogoderma tarsale), it was found that daring 
summer months a temperature of 40 to 42° F. is sufficiently low for 
the purpose indicated. 

A three years^ study of an outbrealc of the chinch bug in Ohio, M. 
Webster (pp. 18-25, maps 4). — This is the same as Ohio Station Bulletin 
77 (E. 8. E., 9, p. 67). 

A new insecticide, A. 11, KirJcland (pp. 27-29). — It was found by the 
author that arsenic in soluble form transfuses the cells of plants and 
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{ilaMBoljrsM tb« protc^lasm, and tbat this plasmolysis is in direct ratio 
to the solabiHity and quantity of the compound employed. The burning 
^int of barium arsenate is stated to be reached when it is used at the 
rate of 20 lbs. to 150 gal. water; that is, upon oak and apple. Larvm 
in the seeoad, third, and fourth molt, it is stated, are killed within 5 
days when sprayed with this compound in the proportion of 3, 4, and 5 
lbs. to 100 gal. water; while larvae in the fifth molt require 10 to 20 lbs. 

The barium arsenate is obtained by precipitating arsenate of soda 
with a soluble barium sadt, such as barium chlorid. 

OomparoMve te$U with new and old arsenieals on foliage and with larvce, 
V. L. Marlatt (pp. 30-^). — Paris green, pulverized Paris green, Scheele’s 
green. Louden purple, and arsenite of lead, both with and without an 
admixture of lime were employed. The first 3 were used in strengths 
of 1:160; 1:100; 1:80; andl:53jt. The London- purple and a mix- 
ture of equal parts of Scheele’s green and arsenite of lead were employed 
at the rate of 1: 160 and 1 : 100. No injury resulted. But in another 
series of tests made on peach, a]>ple, and cherry, in which the imisons 
were used at the rate of 1 : 100, some damage was done, ius shown by the 
following table: 

Injnrieut effects of Paris green, Seheelefs green, and Jjondon purple. 


PoiflOll. 


Peach. 


Apple 


Cherry. 


('ottoD. 




Parla green, ordinary 

Paris green, pulverised 

Scheele’s green 

London purple 


i leaves lost 

) leaves lost 

5 leat es lost 
All leaves lost. 


Very slight spot- 
ting. 

All more or less 
epotied 

. do 

Much scalded, in- 
cluding edgM 


No ii]jar> 

Imury slight— 

I lusignirtcaut. 

I do 


Noiigui> whatever. 

1)0 

Do 

Do. 


The elfect of arsenieals seems to be to hasten the ripening of the 
leaves and perhaps also of the fruit. 

In ex|>eriment8 on larva, no noticeable difference between the ])oisons 
was found when used at the rate of 1 : 80. Used at the rate of 1 : 160, 
they gave somewhat unsatisfactory results. When used at the rate of 
1 : 100, Paa'is green and Scheele’s green show but little difference, either 
when used alone or with lime. London purple and arsenite of lead are 
much slower in their action. 

The number of grains of active poisonous principle held in solution 
in each gallon of mixture when the latter is made in the proportion of 
1 :100 IB stated to be as follows: Ordinary Paris green, 0.87 ; pulverized 
Paris green, 1.18; Scheele’s green, 2.50 j London purple, 7.93; arsenite 
of lead, 0.94. 

Summarizing all his experiments, the author states that Scheele’s 
green and arsenite of lead are to be preferred to any of the others. 

On th 0 futility of trunk and crown washing dgainst the elm leaf beetle^ 
La 0. Howard (pp. 36-38).— It is concluded that fully 70 per cent of the 
insects drop from the limbs and that this demonstrates the superiority 
of spraying over other methods of combating this insect. 
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Insecticide soapsy C. L. Marlatt (pp. 38-41). — Some 18 IMiiji WWb 
tested to learn whether when dissolved at the rate of 2 g0L fwrter to 
1 lb. soap they would remain liquid. Nine remained liquidaoveto whoa 
placed in refrigerators at a low temperature, while tbe reilriMBaiMd 
solid even at summer temperatures. The percentage of watir<iontaiaaA 
ill soaps was found to have nothing to do with their remaiMni|t lk|«kl. 
It was also learned that the kind of lye employed is immatotW. BMi 
oil or other oily soaps are thought best. 

iSiale insects and their enemies in Calif ornia^ B. Smith (pp. 46-48).—- 
An abstract of the author’s report in the Annual Report Of the Nerw 
Jersey Experiment Station for 1896. 

Notes on some of the insects of the year in the State of Nets Yorhy J. A. 
Lintmr (pp. 54-61). — A somewhat unusual absence of the attacks of 
several common pests is noted. Some of the insects meiitiMed ace 
Vanessa atalanta^ Leueania nnipuncta, Anisopteryx vernsstOj Caceeda 
rosaceana, Nolophana malanay Euphoria induy Elaphidion viUosum^ E. 
parallelum, Grioeeris asparayiy Macrobasis unicolory AspHAotus pernid- 
osusy Kermes galliformisy and Gossypana uhni. 

Entomological notes from Maryland^ IF, G, dohnson (pp. 63-66). — The 
nursery stock law of Maryland is discussed. The recognized impossi- 
bility for even the expert to be certain that scales have been extermi- 
nated impels the author to suggest that a certificate should be required 
from nurserymen stating tliat their stock has never been infected or 
subject to infection and that they will assume all responsibility should 
their belief prove unfounded. 

The following insects are noted: Crioeeris asparagiy the potato stalk 
weevil {Iriehobaris trinotata)y JJoryphora Wdineata, Epivauta cinereay 
the strawberry weevil (Anthonomus signatus)y the plum curoulio (Gono- 
traehelns nenuphar )y codling moth {Carpoeapsa pomonella)y fruit bark 
beetle {Seolytus rugulosns)y European elm leaf beetle [Galemcella lute- 
ola)y and a locust leaf beetle {Odontota dorsalis). 

Insects of the year in Ohioy F. M, Webster (pj). 66-71 ).-^his was 
rei)riuted in the author’s annual report (E. S. R., 8, ]>. 998). M tbe dis- 
cussion that followed a probably new apple trypeta and a posiibly new 
bagwbrm were noted, and the injurious effect of surrounding trees 
with cotton bauds saturated with oil brought out. 

Some notes oti observations in West Virginia on farmy gas^deUy and 
fruit inseetsy A, J). Hophins (pp. 71-74). — The 5 localities in the State 
where the San Jose scale occurs are mentioned and the iollowiug 
insects noted: The scurfy bark louse {Ghiofiaspis furfurus)ythe rose 
scale, the plum scale, webworm, the harlequin cabbage bug, blister 
beetle {Epicauta pennsyUmnica)y and a clover seed pest {BruA^hagus 
(Eurytoma) fiinebris) formerly thought to be parasitic on the clover 
midge {Geddomyia leguminicola)y and bumblebees. 

Notes on new and old scale insectSy W, 0, Johnsony (pp. 75-J8).— The 
insects noted are the cherry scale {Aspidiotus forbesi)y Ai A. mimtf 
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A, a$evli, 4* awrantii^ A. eamelUce, A. tmeylvs, A. nerii, A. juglam-regicB, 
MjfUkupitpomorttmj Ohvmaspis furfurus, 0. salida, C. pini/oUcB, Dia^is 
rotaif Lectmium persicce, Frospalta murt/eldtif P. aurantU, Perrisoptems 
puUsheUus, Signiphora nigrita, Arrhenophagm elmnaspidia, Ablerua eliaio- 
eampo}, and Ohiloeorua Hvulnerua. 

Notea on the entomological eventa in 1890 in Ohio, H. Oahome (pp. 
78-80). — The army worm did considerable damage as a first brood ; the 
second, which ap}>eared in July, threatened injury, bat was severely 
attacked by Microgaater militaria. The other insects noted are a leaf 
hopper {Empoa aIMpieta), an enemy of potatoes, Aapidiotus roao-, the 
hickory bark beetle {Scolytua 4-apinoaua), the Hessian fly {Ceddomyia 
deatructor) which was accompanied by its parasite {Semiotellus deatrtie- 
tor), and the elm span worm (Eugonia auhaignaria), which is said to have 
defoliated large tracts of timber laud. 

la cooperation for the control of the San Joa^‘ scale practicable, ir. 0. 
Alwood, (pp. 80-84). — After considering the numerous difiiculties 
involved, it is concluded that it would be impracticable to enact a gen- 
eral law by the different States affected with the scale and that the mat 
tor should be taken up by the General Government. The great need of 
systematic inspection and treatment of infected stock is brought out. 

The development of the Mediterranean four moth, F. H. Chittenden 
(pp. 85-88). — Tlie life cycle was found to vary from 38 to 114 days, the 
usual length of time necessary being ft om 38 to 52 days. The egg state 
lasts from 4^ days to as long as 2 weeks. The pupal period lasts from 
8 to 27 days and the larval period from 24 to 25 days. 

A grasshopper disease in Colorado, C. P. Oillett (pp. 88-92). — Grass- 
hoppers were found attiu'ked by a bacterium resembling Bacterium 
termo. It was found that termo fiom beef broth sprayed on alfalfa and 
fed to healthy hopiiers had the same eHect as the germs from the 
insects, killing them within 48 hours; and when inoculated directly 
into the body, killing within 24 hours. The disease was found to 
spread readily and over a large extent of country. Soon after some of 
the experiments were performed in which dead and diseased hopiwjrs 
were mixed with water and sprayed on the food plants dead hopi>ers 
were found over a mile away. The rearing of Sarcophaga cimbisis, 8. 
aarracenice, 8 . sp., Cyrtoneura atabulans, Helicobia helicis, Aphaereta 
mnaea, and Pcrilampus sp., is noted. The bacterial disease is said to 
be most prevalent in a wet time and upon low ground, and is confined 
mostly to 2 species, Melanoplus bivittatua and JIf. femur rubrum. It is 
thought to be present in most localities in the State, at least to a small 
extent. 

A simple device fo*' the preparation of oil emulsions, IT. A. Morgan (pp. 
93, 94, fig. 1). — A 4 inch tin cylinder, from 20 to 24 in. long, jirovided 
with 7 small openings and a plunger, consisting of a tin cone and a 
§-in. iron rod, is described. 

Following this paper is the constitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion and a list of the members. 
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Report of the entomologiet, J. B. Smith {New Jersey Stas. JM| 

pp. 433--563jJlgH. 16). — ^This volumitioas report is devoted largely te ie 
consideration of the San Jos6 scale in GaUfomia and other pait|li0f Ito 
United States, with especial reference to the best means of deaRef 
with it in New Jersey. There is besides this a discussion of the inseoii 
most injurious during the year in New Jersey. Among these the army 
worm is mentioned as having appeared in very destructive numbers Ip 
various parts of the State. This insect is described in detail, its life his- 
tory, natural enemies, and the proper remedial measures are (Uaottssed, 
From several places it was reported as attacking oats, wheats cyi^ 
grass, and corn. Its distribution was somewhat irregular and, Pi 4 
whole, comparatively little injury was done, it being confined to some 
cases to single fields. In no place did it appear as a second brood* 

The number of worms is controlled by climatic conditions that fever 
the development of disease and by natural enemies such as Oalo^oma 
calidum and the fly, Nemorea lencania\ The most practical remedy, 
the author thinks, is poisoned bran, but if this is unavailable the fax- 
row barrier remedy may be resorted to, or, if the insects are in S tifeSH 
ai’ea, kerosene may be used. In any case remedial measures dkould be 
taken early. 

Other insects noted in the general review as injurious doriug the 
year are the melon louse, which caused considerable financial loss; the 
Hessian fly, strawberry leaf roller, root lice, strawberry weevil, cot- 
worms, wireworms, currant spanworm, and the caterpillars of the cab- 
bage butterfly; the last were exceptionally numerous. There was 
scarcely a field in some portions of the State which was not seriously 
injured. 

Injuries were also done by the oak pruner, hay worm, iiear midpe, pine 
sawfly (Lophyrus abbottii)y vine leaf hopper {Nrythroneura 0U4[>l6 
pseudococcus ( acm«), tulip soft scale (Z/Ccanmw tui^/era)^ 
click beetle {Monocrepidlus respertifms)^ locust leaf beetle ((Montoto 
dorsalis)^ and the harleijuin cabbage bug (Murymtia histrianica). The 
last insect, it is stated, has hitherto not been injurious In New Jersey. 
3 he reports of its ravages weie first received from Camden. 

Discussing the subject of sjirays it is noted that a spray made of 1 
Ib. arsenic to 200 gal. of water will be perfectly safe and effective to 
tlie case of currants if ajiplied 2 w^eeks before picking time. Hellebore^ 
ordinarily effective against the currant worm, was tried against the 
spanw orm with little success. 

The author’s experience with Dendrolene during the year was nmoh 
the same as in the previous season. Applied thick and allowed to 
remain on thin barked trees it causes injury. Since chemical tests |ihovr 
that it is neither acid nor alkali and is not poisonous, the ii\fm|pf ^ 
thought to be due to the penetration of the greasy substance into tjho 
plant -cells. ^ 

The results of correspondence relative to the common 
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iiiseotB, some of vhioh have already been nwned, are briefly sttoi' 
marized: * 

In his historical review of investigations on the San Jos^ or perni* 
oioas scale {Anpidioius pernieiosus) the anthor states that probably the 
insect was introduced into Sonth America (its snpposed original home) 
on trees ih)m Oalifomia, for it has not yet been found there on native 
plants. It has been supposed to have originated from Australia, the 
Pacific islands, and Japan, but no known facts justify a definite state* 
ment as to its originating in any of these places. 

The history of the scale in the United States is briefiy discussed, and 
its introduction into Hew Jersey is treated at some length. On the 
recommendation of the State board of agricnlture the State legisla- 
ture in 1896 appropriated fll,000 for studying the scale. The anthor 
made a trip through the Southwest, California, and into Oregon to 
study the scale, and an account of this journey is given. The accounts 
of various people in California were very conflicting, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to the usefulness of Vedalia cardinalis, which is 
stated to have almost exterminated the cotton cushion scale {Icerya 
purekaai). In Santa Barbara olive orchaids once badly infested with 
the black scale were found among the cleanest seen, and this difference 
in condition was said to be due to coccinelids entirely. Of these 
RhizobiuH ventralis was claimed to be most active. At lios Angeles 
the twice stabbed ladybird {Chiloeorus hivulnerm) is chiefly relied upon 
in combating the i>ernicious scale. At other places no dependence 
whatever was place<l upon predaceous insects, but a resinous spray was 
used as a remedy. In other localities sprays were in disrepute. 

Relative to IthiKobius the author states that Ji. delnlis plays the most 
important role in the destruction of the scale, and that this species is 
found abundantly only in Santa Barbara ( 'ounty. What was called 
B. debilis elsewhere was found upon investigation to be R. UphanUe or 
Seymnus maryinicoUis. 

Besummarizing his discussion and bringing out the question of the 
desirability of introilaciug predaceous insects into Hew Jersey, the 
author says, in substance, that the conditions in California can not be 
duplicated in Hew Jersey. South of San Francisco some six or eight 
weeks before the scale begins to reproduce it is preyed upon by Vhilo- 
corm hivnlnerm and Aphelinmfuscipennis. In some places these insects 
may feed upon it daring its entire dormant period. When the scale is 
most sluggish and repi-oducing slowly (during the hottest season) 
Bhizobius lophanta is most active. In Hew Jersey C. birvinerus and 
A. fttseipennu are native. B. lophmtue might be introduced, but it 
would be at a disadvantage, since it would not get as early a start as 
in California, nor would it be favored by a decreased sictivity of the 
scale. 

Further, the scale has in Hew Jersey the advantage over all its ene- 
mies by breeding a month longer than they do. Another reason 
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unfavorable to the introduction of the beetle is that clean eultnie Is 
word or less inimical to it. 

In California where orchards were practically abandoned and became 
filled with rubbish the beetles flourished, finding sufficient shelter 
for the mild winters. In New Jersey, a much colder climate, much 
greater shelter would be necessary, and in its well-cultivated orchards 
very little would be found. Especially would this be the case in 
orchards of deciduous trees. From these facts the author concludes 
that even if the beetles should be introduced from California, and should 
do just as well as they have done there, the New Jersey orchardists 
would not be justified in relying on them to prevent or lessen the rav- 
ages of the San Jos^ scale. In southern California climatic iuduenoee^ 
combined with the attacks of the natural enemies, keep the scale in 
check. The natural enemies alone could not do so, and any dependence 
upon them in New Jersey will, in the oijinion of the author, result in 
disaster. If anything is done example must be taken from northern 
California, where the natural conditions much more nearly resemble 
those of New Jersey. 

The remainder of the report is devoted to discussing (1) the relatiM 
of injurious insects to their enemies, and (2) the natural enemiea of the 
San Jose scale, under which heads the author contradicts the quite 
popular idea that one may array the forces ol nature against one another 
with entire success. 

It is believed that natural enemies of the scale could not be introduced 
from California into New Jersey with a good prospect of their becoming 
sufficiently abundant within a measurably short time to be of much 
use in keeping the scale in check. The diseases of the scale are briefly 
treated, and a record is given of the insects introduced into New Jeraey 
as a result of the author’s western journey. 

With reference to remedial measures, receipts are given for the lime, 
sulphur and salt wash, and for resin washes ; the methods of using kero- 
sene soaps and potassium cyanid are described; and the following 
recommendations are made: 

‘^(1) Destroy infested stock whenever practicable; (2) spray thor- 
oughly as soon after the trees become dormant as possible, with fish -oil 
soap, 1 lb. in 1 gal. of water; (3) spray again in early spring, before 
the buds begin to swell, with fish-oil soap, 2 lbs. in 1 gal. of water, and 
do it thoroughly ; (4) cut back or prune the treated trees a few days after 
spraying, so as to leave no more wood than absolutely necessary for the 
use of the tree and crop ; and (5) on scaly trees use whitewash liberally 
throughout the summer, keeping the trunks and branches covered with 
lime as thoroughly as possible.” 

Some miscellaneous results of the work of the Division of 
Entomology, L. O. Howard ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Division of Entomology 
Bui, Ty n, ser.^pp, 87^ figs, 44), — This imblication is designed in a meas- 
ure to take the place of Insect Life and includes the following articles: 

The ambrosia beetles of the United States^ H, 0, Hubbard (pp. 9-30).— 
A popular summary of what is known concerning various species of 



mOBbMAm (Platypus, Xylsboms, CkMrthyliis, Ifonaartbraiii, Xyk»tertt% 
Gaatbotrichas), found in the United States. 

Ora$8hopper report for lS95j L. Bruner (pp. 31-36). — brief account 
of an excursion into Colorado and the Iforthwest to investigate the locust 
conditions of those regions. In the neighborhood of Denver, Golden, 
and Fort Collins the most abundant insects observed were Melanoplue 
bivittatus, M. atlanis^ M, faednsj M» paekardi^ and Diasosteira longipen- 
nia. The damages caused by these locusts, though comparatively 
light, were sufficient to warrant the settlers in taking decisive action. 
Numbers of the insects were attacked by Empuaa gryllw. To the heavy 
rains which were followed by a rank growth of vegetation the author 
attributes the bunching and the eastward and northward spread of the 
long-winged species. Between Cheyenne, Wyoming, and Oreno Junc- 
tion, Wyoming, where the hoppers had been particularly numerous in pre- 
vious years, few were found, in consequence, apparently, of a series of 
cold rains during the months of May and June. Near Laramie City Cam- 
nula pelluoida was found very abundant in places, but the other species 
were not present in even moderate numbers. North of Ogden the most 
numerous species were Melanoplua bivittatua and JT. atlania. In some 
places Oamnula pellucida was present in more than ordinary numbers. 
At Logan most of the commoner species were abnormally abundant. 
At Pocatello, Idaho, slight indications of locusts were noticed. Along 
the Snake River and thence to Colfax, Pullman, Moscow, Lewiston, 
and Waha, they were found to have done more or less injury and in 
many places were still active. Among the species observed were 
Melanoplua femoratua^ M, fceduay M, atlania^ Camnula pellucida^ and 
JHeaoateira ohliterata. 

As a result of his observations the author concludes this year was 
one of unusual drought for this part of the country, and that, as the 
grass on the hillsides and in the pastures was shorter than usual and 
consequently sooner grazed off by the stock, the hoppers were forced 
to move to cultivated grounds; and, taking the region as a whole, con- 
siderable damage was done, although no single district may be said to 
have been completely devastated. The hoppers appear to be on the 
increase, but there is no apprehension of an invasion from the Rocky 
Mountain locust at any point, although there may, and probably will, 
be local outbieaks of native species. 

Oraaahopper report for lS96j L. Bruner (pp. 36-39). — This records a 
journey undertaken to investigate reports of grasshopper iqiurie? in 
Nebraska, Dakota, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Colorado. Some of 
the early reports were found to be largely caused by Melanoplua apretua. 
Later reports from north of the Platte River were found to be caused 
by the long winged plains locust, Bisaosteira longipennh. Investigation 
showed the insects were not in such numbers as to cause great injury 
except in isolated districts. The other species found to be destructive 
in Nebraska and a^oining States were Melanoplua atlania^ M, femur- 
rubrum^ M, bivittatua^ M. differentialiay and if. lakinua. if. atlania was 
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noted in portions of Colorado and Kansas and in the central half of 
Nebraska, western Iowa, and some parts of South Dakota and Minne- 
sota as very plentiful. At Lincoln it showed a tendency to migrate 
daring the month of September. In Colorado and western Kansas the 
hoppers were found to be attacked by Empusa gryllce and consequently 
upon the decline. At Colorado Springs and vicinity Melanoplus Idkinns 
seemed to be on the increase and to have apparently passed the danger 
line. J)is808teira longipennis was especially noted as having attacked 
cultivated plants not before included in its list of food plants. In the 
vicinity of Lodge Pole fields of small grain were destroyed by it; some 
corn, potatoes, and a number of garden plants were destroyed by it. 
In the vicinity of Sidney large numbers of a long-legged tachnid fly 
were found apparently attacking and destroying the locusts. 

Some insects affecting the hop plants L. 0 . Howard (pp. 40-51). — Brief 
notes on the hop plant borer (Hydroecia immanis and Hypena humuli)j 
the semicolon butterfly {Polygonia interrogationis), and comma butter- 
fly (P. comma). 

The plum plant louse {Myzus mahaleh), T Pergande (pp, 52-59). — 
Myzus is to be distinguished from Phorodon by gibbous frontal tuber- 
cles and the absence of a tooth in the first antennal joint in the case of 
Myzus and by the tubercles being prolonged into a permanent slender 
prorected tooth and by the first antennal joint being bluntly but dis- 
tinctly gibbous in the case of Phorodon. The food plants of various 
species and the life history of M, mahaleb are considered and the char- 
acteristics of the insect in each of its 3 diiferent genera described in 
detail. The apterous females sometimes occur in the third generation, 
but difler from those of the second nearly as much as the second from 
the first generation. They are very similar and are to be considered a 
migratory form destitute of wings. Eeturn migrants or pupifcrous 
females are said to resemble closely those of previous generations, but 
they are generally larger and stouter and have all the markings more 
intensified. By the time the earliest sexual females are fully matured, 
which may be in about 3 or 4 weeks, the return migrants again become 
numerous and last until about December. 

The ^ose leaf beetle, F, H Chittenden (pp. 00-61). — The author notes 
that Nodonoia puncticollis has been confounded with N. tristis, H, cly- 
pealisj and N, convexa. The different species may be identified by 
recollecting that H. tristis feeds on Lespedeza, Ceanothus, and other 
upland weeds; clypealis on ambrosia in river bottoms; N. convexa in 
the same situations, and Hf, puncticollis on wild and cultivated roses, 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, and red clover. He proposes 
to call this species the rose leaf beetle, since it seems to prefer that 
plant. 

A case of excessive paraxitism^ L. 0. Howard (pp. 62, 63). — The author 
describes a new species {Cocoophagus Jletcheri) and records that from 80 
specimens of Lecamum Jletcheri received on 4 little twigs of Arbor viiw 
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from Ottawa, J'one 17, 1896, as many as 127 parasiteB emerged within 
10 days. As the hol<^ made by the emerging numbered 180 and as but 
a single parasite is known to emerge from one hole, many parasites 
must have emerged previous to the receipt of the specimens. This, in 
connection with other facts, indicates that the insects were parasitized 
to the extent of 97.5 per cent. Not a single hyperparasite was found 
among the 6 different species of 6 disianct genera of parasites thid; 
emerged. 

The walnut spanworm, D. W. Ooquillett (pp. 64-06). — ^Notes on the 
span worm (Boarmia plumigeraria) which appeared late in the summer 
of 1800 in very considerable numbers in Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
fornia, ui>ou the leaves of the English walnut. Previously it had not 
been known as an injurious insect. It has also been found upon the 
leaves of the apple, prune, and oak. The life history of the insect is 
given. A tachiiiid and an ichneumon of the genus Apanteles have been 
found parasitic upon the worms. Different birds, especially the black- 
birds, have been noted as particularly fond of them. The most efficient 
remedy is considered to be a spray of Paris green in the strength of 1 
lb. of the poison to 200 gal. water. If to each 100 gal. of the solution 
10 or 12 lbs. of soap are added, the efficacy of the solution will be 
increased and spraying facilitated. 

Insect injury to chestnut and pine trees in Virginia and neighboring States, 
F. H. Chittenden (pp. 67-75). — The author treats here of the buprestid 
Agrilus bilineatus, and the scolytid bark beetle, Bendroctonus frontalis, 
which have been charged with killing chestnut trees, especially in the 
region southeast of the Blue Ridge Mountain range. Save in excep- 
tional cases, perfectly healthy forest growths seldom succumb to insect 
attack and the cause of the injury must be sought in some predisimsing 
agency producing a weakened condition of the timber. The primary 
cause of such injuries may be attributed to what is known as winter 
desiccation, or pine blight. 

The author also describes the result of his visits to the infested 
regions. Agrilus bilineatus is briefly described and an undoubted 
parasite upon it (Spathius simiUimus) noted. Complaints received from 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia that the pines 
were severely attacked were investigated and the damage found to be 
caused by Bendroctonus frontalis. Leptosiglus oommixtus, Oraphisurus 
pusillus, and Acanthocinus nodosus were also found injuring pines. 

The severe wiud storms that occurred in the south Atlantic States 
during the year 1895 caused the destruction of forest and shade trees 
which then offered an excellent opportunity for the propagation of 
insects. To prevent still greater destruction of trees by these insects, 
the author states that those sufficiently interested should clear up the 
dead and trim the ipjured trees, and that all dead oaks ought to be 
burned. Besides this the plan followed in Europe might be adopted, 
which is to girdle certain trees here and there in the forest which form 
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trap trees which may later be cat down and horned. Kanpenleim and 
Dendrolene might also be used upon the trunks and lower branches of 
shade trees for preventing the oviposition of eggs. A wash of lime 
xwisoned with Paris green, rendered sticky by a little glue, might be 
used for the same purpose. 

General notes, L. 0. Howard (pp. 76-84). — Under this head OelecMa 
piseipellis, OlUffiella, cristicola, the white pine butterfly {Neophasia men- 
apia), the strawberry weevil {Anthonomue signatus), the scolytid {Xyle- 
horns tackygraphus), the harlequin cabbage bug, meal vrovma {Tenehrio 
ohscurus), the coccid (Aonidia fiisca), the San Jos6 scale {Aspidiotus per-- 
nidosus), the common mealy bug of Europe (Dactylopius adanidum), and 
the apple insects {Caececia responsana and C. exeessana), are noted. 

Notes from correspondence (pp. 84-87). — Miscellaneous notes including 
notes on the red winged starling {Ageltcus pheenicus), the cottonwood 
leaf miner, a migration of Colias emonia, the bollworm damage to 
strawberry plants, scolytid beetle {Xyleborws pubesee7is, Monarthrum 
mail and M.fasciatnm), an unwelcome insect imported by the World’s 
Fair, Oreodera in the West Indies, a new locality fov Jirnchus obsoletus, 
hippelates flies, early and new appearance of the horn fly, and a man- 
infesting bot ( Ttcrmntobia cyaniventris). 

The San Jose scale and its nearest allies, T. D. Gookebbll 
{U. (S'. J>ept. Agr., Division of Entomology Itul. (>, tech. scr.,pp. 31, figs. 
15 ). — The characteristics which distinguish these closelj' related inju 
rious scale insects are considered. The characteristic features of scale 
insects belonging to the subfamily l)ias])iuie and its genera are given 
and a key to a number of species of Aspidiotus. 

It is noted that A. cydonur of Florida resembles A. rapax, and that 
the Mexican A. cratcii, which is a fungus scale, is distinguished by the 
exnviie not being dark. A. pernidosns is recognized with difliculty in 
the field, since A. nticylus, A.forbesi, and A howardi closely resemble 
it. It is therefore recommended that a field diagnosis be confirmed by 
an examination of the insect beneath a compound microscope, if either 
locality or plant is new. A.forbesi, recently described from Illinois, is 
state<l to have been found on apple trees in Mesilla, New Mexico. 

The microscopic characters of the adult female, so lar as of diagnostic 
value, are considered and figured with some detail. 

The absence of ventral glands in immature females is noted as a 
diagnostic characteristic that is inconclusive. A close examination of 
the posterior marginal lobes in A. pernidosns will enable one to distin- 
guish it from other forms. The median lobes arc large, upright, and 
extero-marginally notched. The second lobes, though small, are dis- 
tinctly set close to the first, varying slightly in shape, but inclining to 
be pointed, and like the other lobes are externally notched. The i)ro- 
cesses between the two lobes are well developed, close together, and of 
nearly equal size. 
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A compadson is made with the lobes of A. emeylm, howardi, e$trecB- 
formis, jugUmg-regice, aJhopunotatm, obacurua, and crawii. The differ* 
ences in the ventral glands are brought out in the following table: 

Ventral glands of the species of Jspidiotus, 


A.pemieiosus 

A. andromelas 

A.rapax 

A.jnglans-regicB 

A.forbeH 

A. ostreafonnis (iVom Eugland) . . 

A.eonvexiis 

A.aneylvs 

A. eydonim 

A.eraioii 

A.uvcb (on grai>ovine) 

A.obseurus 

A . howardi 

A. mtavinus (on cherry in Italy) 


Median. 

Cephalo- 

Caudo* 

laterals. 

laterals. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

0 to 4 

7 to 16 i 

4to 8 

1 to y 

3 to 7 

a to 5 

6 

11 

9 

None. 

7 

, 4 

0 to G 

6 to 14 

5 to 8 

None. 

8 to 9 

' 5 to 7 

None. 

5 

4 

0 to 2 

4 to 9 

1 3 to 8 

6 

12 

' 8 

None. 

6 to 7 

3 to 4 

‘ 0 to 2 

4 to 9 

7 to 10 


Comstock’s division of the genus Aspidiotus into subgenera is com- 
mented uxmn and the various subgeueru are considered at some length. 
Melauasi>is (type A. obsrurua)^ Mycetaspis (type .4. personatus), Pseu- 
daonidia' (type A. duplex), Cryptophyllaspis (type A. occultm), Selenas- 
pidns (type A. artieulatua), and Xerophilaspis (type A. prosopidiu) are 
suggested as new snbgeuera. 

The author endeavors to prove that the San .lose scale is a native of 
Jaiian, upon the ground that 2 varieties or subspecies of A . pernidosus, 
uauiely, a»drome/a8 and albopuneUttm, occur in that country which agree 
almost exactly in structural details with A. 2 ternkioHU 8 . The question 
of origin is discussed at considerable length.. The older idea of the 
Chilean origin of A. pernicioaua, as well as the Australian origin, is more 
or less summarily dismissed, and the observation made that the supposed 
variety of A. pet'niciosus, found by Maskel on Eucalyptus in Australia, 
is not correct. The species of A. diaspidiotun of the United States are 
not thought very closely related to those of Europe. The American 
species differ in the median lobes being nearer and more inclined to be 
notched. The author notes a tendency in the American species to give 
off a group with pallid and usually flatter scales, which are found in 
the peripheral parts of trees, loaves, and even fruit. By this means ho 
draws A. howardi from A. ancylua. A.juglans-rcgiw is considered a very 
distinct form, suggesting in its scale A. ehryaomphalus. 

Under the head of habits of the si)ecie8 it is pointed out that A. 
pernkioaua is partial to the Bosacem, as supjmrted by the following 
list of host plants upon which it has been found: Apple, crab apple, 
quince, pear, Bartlett pear, dwarf Duchess pear, plum, Japan plum, 
Satsuma plum, Pruntia piaaardi, P. maritima, peach, apricot, almond, 
cherry, Rocky Mountain dwarf cherry, currant, black currant, Gitrua 
tri/oliata (Albopunetatua), osage orange, grape, elm, cottonwood, Euro- 
pean linden, American chestnut, Pyrua japonica, Catalpa bignonigidea, 
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walnut, Japan walnut, loquat, red dogwood, juneberry, rose, sonac, 
Photinia glauoa, and the Carolina poplar. 

An annotated list of the 134 species of Aspidiotus is given. In a 
postscript the author accepts Leonardos new genus Odonaspis and drops 
a subgenus proposed by himself of which A. seeretus was the type. 
He objects to the grouping of the species by Leonardi* which throws 
into the same genus (Aonidiella) such different forms as A. aurantii, 
pemiciogus, and mimoste, while it places pmuriosus and ancglitg in sepa- 
rate genera. 

Distribation of the San Josd scale in Virginia, W. B. Axwood 

( Virginia Sta. Bui. 66, pp, 77-90, figg, 3). — In May only 2 infected local- 
ities were known in the State, but as a result of personal inspection 
and correspondence since then the number of localities has been 
increased to 26, distributed through the entire State in 16 counties, 
including some 60 premises. Since the introduction of the pest into 
the orchard in Eoanoke County 6 years ago it has increased so as to 
involve 10,060 trees in this county and 4,000 in the adjacent one of 
Botetourt. The distribution of the scale in the United States is also 
noted. 

During the year all but a few small nurseries were inspected and 
were carefully watched. In this work the nurserymen of the State 
cooperated with the best of will. Where stock is known to be infested 
the author seems to advise its entire destruction and the treatment of 
only such stock as is suspected. Little faith is placed in washes for 
this latter purpose, fumigation being thought best. 

For the purjiose of fumigation of nursery stock, a two-roomed tight 
board building lined with paper and having a ground floor is described. 
The partition dividing the 2 rooms is tight, so that one room may be 
filled while fumigation is going on in the other. 

More about the San Jose scale, C. F. Bakes (Alabama College 
Sta. Bui. 86, pp. £51-456, figg. 2). — The author states that the inspection 
of several nurseries in Alabama during the spring revealed the fact 
that this insect occurred but rarely or not at all on stock that was 
moved every 3 years, and he seems to advise such a movement of 
stock for the purpose of getting rid of the scale. The plan, it is stated 
on the authority of nurserymen consulted, is perfectly practicable. 

Passing over a compiled list of the food plants of the insect, it may 
be noted that the Early llichmond cherry seems to be exempt from the 
San Jos^ scale. Trees of this variety have been growing with their 
branches interlocked with those of a pear that had been killed by the 
scale and yet remained uninfested. Again, two cases are noted where 
the Early Bichmond variety was grafted upon Mahaleb stock. The 
shoots of the latter had sprung up below the graft and were badly 
infested, while none at all were to be found on the trees themselves. 


> Riv. Pat. Veg., 5 (1897), No. 9-12, p, 283-286. 
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▲ 1»ief ddwariptioD is given of the ecale, and brief notes on a 8«rflet> 
potato pest which some years ago was reported from Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi, as being injurions. A few notes are ^so given npon carbon 
bisnlphid, insecticides, and pomps in general. 

The pear alng, 0. L. Mabi.a.tt ( U. 8. Agr., Division of Ento- 
mology Circ. 36, 3. ser., pp. 7, figs, 4).— The characteristics and the history 
of the insect are briefly reviewed. It is noted that a comparison of 
specimens from Europe with abnndant American material establishes 
the fact that the American pear slag, which has been known under the 
names Selandria cerasi and Erioeampa eerasi and considered as an Ameri- 
can insect, is identical with the Tenthredo limaeina of Betzius^ (1783) 
placed in the genus Eriocampoides by Konow in 1890. 

The life history and habits are described from the egg stage to the 
adult. In the latitude of Washington the eggs are laid in April; in 
•that of Boston daring the latter part of May and the first of June. At 
Washington many of the newly hatched larvm perish daring the cold 
and wet weather that often oharactenzes April. Where a good many 
eggs are found on one leaf the author is convinced that it is by different 
flies, or at least at different visits of the same individual. 

Belative to the pupa it is stated that the author’s observations con- 
firm those of Feck, viz, that some larvte of the spring brood remain 
unchanged as dormant larvio daring winter and transform in the spring. 
At Washington, it is stated, nearly all of the first brood larvae disap- 
pear about the end of June and the first flies of the second brood begin 
to appear about June 20 — ^in greater number about July 1. 

As a parasite a species of Encyrtus is noted. The usual arsenical 
remedies are recommended ; e. g.. Pans green at the rate of 1 lb. to 250 
gal. of water. A soap wash and forcible water spraying are thought 
effective. 

The currant fly or gooseberry frit fly, L. F. Habtbt {Maine 8ta, 
Bui. 35, pp, 8, figs. 10 ), — A brief history is given of the insect Epoehra 
canadetuiis. From a study of the life history of the insect, which as a 
pest is new to the State, it is concluded that it is vulnerable only in 
the larval stage. The larvee remain in the fallen fruit for some time, 
and such fruit may therefore be gathered up and burned. A corre 
spondent suggests that chickens might be allowed about the bashes 
with good effect. It is also suggested that the pupse may be destroyed 
by deep spading or by stirring tbe*^soil after cold weather so as to 
expose the pupte. Mulching is also recommended. 

Value of keeping bees on the nmoh, A. J. Cook (Amur. Bee Jour., 37 {.1897), Ko. 
80, pp. Among other things, the keeping of bees on a small scale by 

farmers and ranchers, rather tlian by specialists, is adrocated. It is suggested that 
the keeping of bees may be made a means of retaining the boys on the farm. 

Feeding back extracted honey, G. M. Doouttzk (Amer. Bee Jour., 37 (1897), 
No. 37, pp. 678, 679 ), — ^It is thought by the author that those who think feeding back 

■See F. W. Konow, Tenthredinidae Enropae, Dent. Ent. Ztsohr., 1890, p. 289. 
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is a failure oatnamber those who think the contrary. From his own experisfnoe ha 
couciudes that if anyone must feed back he had best do so in the spHng so as to 
hasten brood rearing and at the proper time put on the sections ; but he does not 
think the practice will pay in the long run since it is on the principle of producing 
two crops to get one. 

Preparing honey for the market, G. M. Doolittle (Jmer. liee Jaur.f 37 (1897), 
No, 34, jpp. 639-330), — It is recommended that honey should be kept in a dry room 
where the temperature will be sufficient to ripen it (85 to 90^). This high tem- 
perature will cause the eggs of the motlis to hatch, if there are any, so that daily 
inspection of the sections will enable one to discover and destroy the larvae. This 
may be done by sulphur fumes. 

The new HoflEinan frame for 1897, E. R. Root (Anier, Bee Jour,, 37 {7397), No, 9, 
p, 133, figs, 7, from Gleanings in Bee Culture), — In this now frame the ends of the top 
bars are so constructed and hung us to allow bee spaces all around them. End play 
is prevented by small staples driven in just below the top bar and striking against 
the rabbet as the frames hang in position. In such a device the trouble from 
propolis is reduced to a minimum so that the frames may be handled easily without 
the aid of a pry. 

Some advantages of a bee space, W. C. Gatiirigiit {Amer, Bee Jour,, 37 {1897), 
No, 30, pp, 663, 663), — This article is an answer to an article defending the non-use 
of bee spaces at the ends of frames. A bee space serves a good i)iirp 08 e 'when one 
has to handle a large number of bees and time is valuabl(‘. Further, in warm 
weather such spaces are an aid in ventilation. 

Injurious insects in Norway, 1896, W. M. Sciir)YKN {Aarsher, Offent, Foraust, 
Landhr, Fremmc, 1890, pp, 01-110),— The illustrated report of the State entomologist 
of Norway for the year 1896. 

The ox warble, C. L. Maklatt ( V, 8, Dept, Agr,, Division of Futomology Circ. 36, 
3,ser,,pp, 10, figs, 10), — The author discusses popularly the general characteristics 
and origin of the ox warble, fhjpodama lineata, contrasting it with the warble lly, 
Hypodermis hoHs, of Europe. He states that it has been estimated that the damages 
shown in-the depreciation in the valm* of hides has amounted to os much as $500,000, 
to which is to be added the depreciation in th(‘ quality of beef in infected animals. 
Miss Ormerod is (piotcd as authority for the estimate that the warble of Europe 
causes damages amounting to from £2,000,000 to £7,000,000 per annum. The life 
history and habits are described somewhat at length and the* common remedies, 
known from the time of Hiny to the present, of smearing strong smelling oils and 
fats on the animal to prevent the fly from depositing its eggs as well as to kill the 
larvm in their final stages noted. The method of removing the grubs by means of 
tweezers is thought best. 

Notes on certain Coleoptera known to attack the Gypsy moth {Agr, Massa- 
chusetts, 1896, 2)p, 412-433, pis. 3), — The author discusses the local distribution of 
Calisoma and Ilarpalus and the habits of several species of the former genus. The 
insects were reared in cages and in Jars with about 2 in. of earth at the bottom and 
covered with muslin held in place by rubber bands — a pair of beetles being placed 
in each jar — and in a box 21 by 5 in. in sfro sunk in the ground. None of the methods 
proved thoroughly satisfactory, but eggs were finally obtained from specimens in the 
jars. From these the author was finally able to learn that the egg stage of Calisoma 
frigidum lasts from 4 to 10 days, the second larval stage from 4 to 11 days, and the 
third larval stage about 21 days, and that the egg stage in C, callidum lasts about 11 
days; the first, second, and third larval stages 7, 7, and 30 days, respectively. 

The two lined chestnut borer, F. H. CnirrENDEN ( U, S. Dept, Agr,, Division of 
Entomology Circ. 34, 3, ser., pp. 8, fig. f ).— This is a recompilation of matter relating to 
Agrilus hilineatus that appeared in Bulletin 7, n. ser., of the Division of Entomology 
(E. S. R., 9, p. 669), with the addition of some new matter. The insect is noted as 
having been reported from the District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan; and as being probably dangerous in parts of Maryland, 
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Fi|li|ifylv«ai% Oiio, Kontuoltyj ¥m^h, Cav^ii% and Tesmmim. In tte Biitolel «C 
Colombia ^o adult Inaooto appear in May and the early part of June and depoetl 
their egga« S^thiuB ia noted as an undoubted parasite of ^is borer. 

After the borem once attMk a tree it is impossible to save it. The methods of 
eattraoting the round headed* beetle fVom the tree are in this case scarcely praetica* 
hie. The chief reliance must be on preyentlve measures, such as clean oulture, cut- 
ting down and burning dead or injured trees, the making of trap trees, and coating 
the trunks with a mixture of clay or manure or with Raupenleim. Storm killed trees 
should be removed, and sawn timber should not be allowed to season without remov- 
ing the bark; even the family woodpile may form a nidus for the development of 
the insects. Wood cut in winter and allowed to season over summer should be dis- 
posed of before the following April. 

The pear borer, Matsumaba (Annot, ZooL Japan, 1 (1897), pp* IS, ph 1; ab$. in 
Jour, Roy. Micro$* Soc, [^London], 1897, No, 6, p, 879), — ^The life history of Nepkopterpx 
rvhrizonella, the larger pear borer of Japan, is described. This insect destroys from 
30 to 50 per cent of the fhiit every year. It is a mioro-lepidopterous insect of the 
group Pyradina and of the family Phycid®. 

As remedies, catting off the branches bearing the eggs, the use of kerosene emul- 
sion, and os a last resort pouriug carbon bisulphid into the hole made in the fruit, 
ore mentioned as being employed. 

The buffalo tree hopper, C. L. Marlatt ( U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Division of Entomology 
Giro, 23, 2, ser,, pp, 4, figs, 2 ), — A popular description of the buffalo tree hopper ( Ceresa 
buhalvs), its habits, life history, and damages. Vigorous pruning in the fall and the 
planting of trap crops are recommended as remedies. 

Notes on the life history and habits of certain predaceous heterbptera, A. H. 
Kirkland (Agr, MassachusetU, 1896, pp. S99Slt,pU, 2 ). — The life histories of several 
hemiptera (Podisus plaoidus, Dendrocoris humeralis, Diplodus iuridus, and a new spe- 
cies, Euschistus poHtus), A pair of the new species was discovered by the author in 
Massachusetts, and since then others have been obtained from Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, the District of Columbia, and Maryland. This species does not seem to be 
common. As an enemy of the gypsy moth this insect is of minor importance, and 
the author adds that from the structure of its beak he is inclined to believe it is 
more of a plant feeder than a destroyer of insects. 

The auppresaiou of insect pests and plant diseases by legislation, B. T. 
Galloway (U, S. Dept. Agr., Proo. Nail, Convention for the Suppression of Insect 
Pests and Plant Diseases by Legislation, held at Washington, March 5S, 1897, pp, St ), — 
This contains a complete report of the proceedings of the meeting and the text of 
the bill which has already been referred to (£. S. R., 8, p. 918), as well as a synopsis of 
papers read at the meeting. In the paper read by L. O. Howard it was shown that 
the principal places of entry to lie guarded are Boston, Charleston, New York, St. 
Augustine, Key West, Tampa, New Orleans, and Baltimore. A paper by B. F. 
Delong set forth the plan for inspection, etc., followed in Califomia. This was fol- 
lowed by a pai>er on '^Crop pests and their repression by law^^ by Q. McCarthy, 
which states that of the 3 classes of farm xiests, fiingi, we^s, and insects, only the 
last can be dealt with hy national law, and tHht of Such a law a national quarantine, 
the enforced inspection and certification of plants which are subjects of interstate 
oommbroe' are the principal desiderata. In the discussion that followed the papers, 
the difficulty of inspecting fhiits put up In boxes, etc., was brought out, but this 
difficulty it was thought might be overcome by requiring all such goods to be 
packed in boxes with easily removable covers. 

Notes on some ohemioal points in the preparstion of inseotioides and ftmgi- 
oides, P. B. Guthrie (Agr, Gas, New South Wales, 8 (1897), No. 10, pp, 707-715),-^ 
Among the points most worthy of note is that in makin|^ Bordeaux mixture the lime 
waster should be poured into the copper solution and not the latter into the former. 
The lime should be flresh. Free copper sulphate, even in snv^all quantities, burns the 
foliage and therefore should not be allowed to be present. 

13039— Ko. 7 6 
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The hlae stone is sometimes impure owing to the presence of sulphate of Iikml 
I ron vessels should be avoided as oontainers for this mixture ; wooden vessels am 
preferable. 

In making lime, salt, and sul])hur wash, the sulphur may be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated by first grinding it up into a paste with a small quantity of water. The best 
vessel for boiling the mixture is uu enameled one. 

Speaking of kerosene emulsion he states t^iat free oil is injurious to foliage and 
that it attacks India rubber ; hence it is necessary to wash out the spraying appa- 
ratus with hot water after use. 

Spra3ring fruit trees with Paris green as a remedy against larvae, W. M. 

SchOyen {Ent, Tidekr.y 12 (I5P6), pp. 216-220). 

Insecticides and fungicides, a guide to their application in agrloultux^e and 
horticulture, W. M. SciiOyen ( Insvlct- og aopfordrivendv Midler, ChHaiiania: (rrdndahl 
4- Sony 1890, pp. 16), • 

A simple and cheap apparatus for making kerosene emulsion. W. M. Sch()YBN 

(Norsk Havetidende, IS (1897), No. 1, pp, 56-58). 

Caution against the use of kerosene in the treatment of Pediculosis oapitiSk 
M. E. Paul (Lancet [London'], 2 (1897), No, 3874, p. 1385)., — The caution is against the 
danger of fire. A ease is cited in which death was brought about not from the hair 
becoming ignited from a naked light, but, ns explained by Lord Kelvin, from an 
explosive mixture of air and kerosene vapor having lu'eu formed in the interstices 
of the hair which was ignited by an electric spark piodiiced by friction of the hair. 

A new application of carbid of calcium, E. ('iii^ard (Chron. Af/r. Cant. Vaud, 9 
(1896), pp. 207-200.) — The author notes briefly the peculiariti(^H of this substance, its 
production from ac<‘t> lene, during tlie evolution of which the ( arbid becomes trans- 
formed to quicklime and later to slacked lime, if there is siifiicieiit water present. 
As acetylene has insecticidal properties, he points out that one has in carbid of 
calcium a substanc<‘ that may be used us an insecticide and at thc^ samt* time serve 
as a mineral manure. 

Rorig's lamp for the destruction of insects (5ot. Amer, Sup. 44 {1897), No. 1135, 
p. 18145, fid , Ijfrotn La Nature), — This inexpensive a])paratu8 consists of a licxagouaL 
lantern tapering pyramidally above and below, inclosing a lamp and provided with 
6 apertures and as many strong lenses, each preceded itli a conical reflector, 
through which insects attracted by the light may enter. The ])yramidal top is pro- 
vided with ventilators that allow proper ventilation without permitting tlic escape 
of the Insects. These are attracted below by a saccharine or odoriferous mixture 
contained in a department in the pyramidal base. At the bottom of this base is a 
large receptacle into which the insects fall and from which they may be gathered 
from time to time. 

The diameter of the lantern is 0.31 meter; the sides 0.15 meter square. The front 
aperture is 0.13 meter. The apparatus is supposed to be placed in a field or in a tree. 

Foul brood, Pickle brood or new disease, K. S. Lovksy (Amer, Bee Jour., 57 (1897), 
No, 27^, p, 410). — A bee disease is noted as occurring in Utah that resembles foul 
brood sufficiently to bo sometimes mistaken for it ; but, according to the author, is 
distinguished from it by a number of peculiarities. It first made its appearance in 
the spring of 1896 and sjircjid with great rapidity — more so than foul brood—from 
hive to hive and from one locality to another. There appears to be no doubt that it 
is contagious. It difiers from foul brood in lacking the oftbnsive smell of that dis- 
ease and in not having tb(* stringy or coffee- colored appearance so characteristic of 
foul brood. It is strictly a disease of the brood, the larvicdying when nearly full 
grown and merely shriveling up. When they roach about the size of house flies 
they are removed from the cells and cast out of the hive. They may usually be 
drawn from the cell whole, an impossible thing in foul brood. 

According to the author's experience the disease ebbs and flows with the condition 
of the swarm attacked. A vigorous swarm is seldom attacked. Transferring to a 
clean hive and foundation acts as a cure, and the same result, it is said, may be 
obtained by sprinkling bees and comb with fine dried salt. The latter remedy is 
also recommended for holding foul brood in check. 
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Whm retl oante of Ibol btood among bea% W. HcEvor (Amer, Bte Jour.j S7 
(Jf907), No, iSS, pp, S6$-S67) ••^The author states that foul brood is a disease -caused 
]piimarily by the rotting of uuoared-for brood and the storing of honey in cells in 
which such brood has existed. It usually appears in the spring in weak colonies 
tlMit have spring dwindled so badly that there are not enough bees left to cover or 
case for all the brood. As a consequeuco the honey stored in the cells noted becomes 
Btixed with the remains of dead brood and when fed spreads the disease. He fur- 
ther remarks that empty hives will not convey the disease nor do queens transmit it. 

Bisulphid of carbon as a fool brood remedy, 0. Davenpout (Anier, JUe Jonr,, 
S7 (iS97), No, 13, p, 195 ), — After a number of experiments with drugs for the purpose 
of determining the best remedy for killing moths in comb honey, the author has 
come to the conclusion that carbon bisulphid is very efficient, the affected combs 
being placed in a tight receptacle and being fumigated. The carbon bisulphid has 
the disadvantage of making the honey thinner and ruining the flavor, but the honey 
may, nevertheless, be used for the bees. The suggestion is made that the remedy 
might be uf'ed for foul brood. A single experiment is recorded in wliich foul-broody 
comb 6 or 7 in. square, containing some honey and about one-third of the comb 
ooatainiiig dead brood in different stages, was treated with the fumes of carbon 
himilphid over night, or about 10 hours, and then placed on the top of the frames of 
a colony and mashed so that the honey ran down over the bees and brood, with the 
result ut the time of writing that no foul brood had appeared in the colony. It is 
pointed out that the method of fumigating would be much more economical than 
the method of deH(.roying the combs, etc. The remedy seems worthy of beiug given 
a more extensive trial. 


FOODS— ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 


Losses in boiling vegetables, H. Sntdeb ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.,, Offline 
of Experiment Stations BuL 43, pp, 7-19, figs. 6 ). — Tests were made to 
determine the losses of nutrients which potatoes, carrots, and cabbages 
undergo when boiled in a number of different ways, all of which were 
in accord with household usage. These vegetables were selected as 
ftdr representatives of tubers, roots, and salad plants. Analyses of the 
fresh vegetables are reported. The changes which the different nutri- 
ents undergo in cooking are briefly discussed. 

The following table shows the average losses which these vegetables 
undergo when boiled according to the different methods: 


Average loss of ingredients in cooking vegetables. 


Method of cooking. 


FoUtoes: 

Fooled, aoaked, and cooked in water 

cold at start 

Peeled and cooked in water cold at 

start 

Peeled and cooked in water hot at 

start 

27ot peeled and cooked in water cold 

at start 

Kot peeled and cooked iu water hot 

at start 

Oirrots:a 

Cut in small pieces 

Cut in medium-sised pieces 

Cut in large pieces 

Cabkago. 

Cookeil in water cold at start 

Cooked in water hot at start 


Dry I Total 
matter ^ nitrogen. 

I 

Per cent, ^ Per cent, 
6.5 51.8 

3. 1 15. 8 

3 4 8.2 

.4 1.0 


.4 1.0 


20.9 

23.5 

20.2 


39.3 

85.1 


42.5 

27.5 
20.0 


39 6 
85.8 


Fat and 




carbohy- 

Starch 

Sugar 

Ash. 

drates. 




Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1 

PereenL 




.38.8 


1.0 


18 3 


1.0 


18.1 


0.1 


3.4 


0. 1 


3 3 




26 0 

47.3 



26 5 

37 8 



15 5 

29.8 

88.2 



47 6 

34.3 

1 


40.2 


•The oarroU were cooked in water both cold and hot at start. The differences were small and only 
ffSIffage ffgnres are given. 
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<'The losses wMcli occur in cooking potatoes^ oarrotS; and cabbage vatj with tibi 
different methods of boiling followed, being quite considerable in some cases. Thetti 
losses must be taken into account in computing dietaries and made good by adding 
other materials to supply the nutrients lost. While the loss is not so great as tt 
render it imperative that people in comfortable circumstancos should abandOtt 
roetliOils of preparing these foods which they consider make them most palatably 
there are very large numbers who can not afford to permit even the comparatively 
small waste of food observed in these experiments. 

^^The purpose of experiments, such as those here reported, is to learn what 
actually takes place in the process of preparing food by the common methods. Those 
having charge of the preparation of food must determine how far it is desirable 
under individual circumstances to apply the information obtained.’’ * 

The composition of diiSferent parts of the potato and the loaa 
of nutrients during the process of boiling, A. J. Fbisby and 
A. P. Beyant ( U. 8. J)epf, Agr.^ OffiA^e of Experiment Stations Bui, 4S, 
pp. ^5-31^ fig. 1 ). — The structure and composition of potatoes are dis- 
cussed at some lenglh. Analyses are reported of the outer or true skia 
of the potato, the inner skin or libro- vascular layer, the flesh, and the 
whole potato. These values are given in the following table: 

Composition of the uhole potato and its different parts. 




Nitrogen 



Carbohydrates 



Water. 

■ 

1 

Albu- 

minoid. 

Total 

Pro 

tern. 

Fat. 

Nitro- 
gen -free 
extiact. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 


/V) ct. 

Pil ct 

Pd cf 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

X 

Per ct 

1 i'ci ct. 

Per ct. 

Outei, or true, skin 

80.1 

0 25 

' 0 4i 

2 7 

0.8 

14 

.6 

1.8 

Inner skin or libro voHcnlar layer 

Si 2 

24 

.6 

2.2 

.1 

12.6 

0 7 

1.1 

riOHli 

Calculated conipoeitiou ol whole 

81 1 1 

1 

18 

2 

2.0 

.1 

15.7 

8 

.8 

potato 

81 i 

19 

J2 

2.0 

.1 

It 

1 

1.7 

.9 



I 


111 the authors’ opinion 5.5 should be used as protein factor in 
calculating the protein content of the potato instead of 6.25, The 
results obtained by the use of the 2 factors are compared. Tlie losses 
of nutrients w hich potatoes undergo when boiled in different ways were 
also determined. The results were as follows : 

The loss of material dunmj the proa ss of cooking potatoes. 



T)r> 

matter 

1 

Albumi- 

noid. 

Nitrogen. 

Nonalbu- 

iniuoid. 

Total. 

Carboby- 

drati‘s. 

Ash. 

Skins removed before Imiling 

Water cold at begniniii{* of test 

Water hot at beginning of test 

. Pir CLut 
' 2 7 

4 0 

Per emt, 

4.3 

3.3 

Per cent. 

12.9 1 

17.9 ! 

Per cent 

8 3 
10.0 

Per cent 
2.5 
2.8 

Per emt, 
17.0 
17.4 

A vei age 

3 9 

1 3 8 

15.4 1 

9.2 

2 7 

17 9 


If* ii 

Boiled with skins on * 

Water cold at beginning of test. . . 
Water hot at be^nning of test . . . 

.2 

3 

.6 

.4 

.6 

1.7 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

.1 

1.9 

3.8 

Aiorage 

3 


1.1 1 

.8 

.2 

1.8 


piK>&tN3incm. 
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W]i«n potatoes are boiled with the skios removed^ there is a very oonsiderablo 
loss not only of organic nutrients but also of mineral salts, These salts, while not 
nutrients in the sense in which this term is frequently used, are nevertheless impor- 
tant in nntrltion. They are of especial value, because of the potassium compounds 
which they contain, and are apparently necessary for health. 

<^The greatest actual loss of nutrients seems to be due to the mechanical abrasion 
of the soft outer portions of^the potato while cooking. In this case nearly 3 per 
cent of the carbohydrates and 4 per cent of the available flesli -forming nitrogenous 
matter are lost. When the potatoes are boiled with their skins on, the loss of nutri- 
ents is very slight, consisting chiefly of nonalbnminoid nitrogenous substances and 
mineral matter. It is self-evident that if it is desired to boil potatoes with as littJe 
loss as possible the skins ahonld he left on.^’ 

The digestibility of potatoes and eggs, H. Snydisb ( U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 43, pp. 30-24 ). — The digestibility 
of eggs boiled different lengths of time was determined by digesting 
with pepsin and hydrochloric acid. A test was “made with a man 
weighing 62.5 kg. to determine the digestibility of potatoes wlien con- 
samed with eggs, milk, and cream. The experiment lasted 4^ days. 
The food, urine, and feces were analyzed. The feces were separated 
by means of charcoal taken in gelatin capsules. The daily diet con- 
sisted of 1,587 gm. of potatoes, 8 hard-boiled eggs, 710 cc. of milk, and 
237 CO. of cream. It was assumed that 97 per cent of the protein and 
all of tlie carbobydrates of the milk, eggs, and cream were digested. 
The amount of fat in the potatoes was so small that no attempt was 
made to determine its digestibility. Taking these facts into account, 
the digestibility of the potatoes was calculated from the digestibility 
of tlie total food as actually obtained. The digestibility of the whole 
diet and of the potatoes is shown in the following table, due correction 
being made for tlie fuel value of the nitrogen excreted as urea in the 
urine : 

Coeffictenfe of dtgesithtlUy of whole food and of potatoes. 



Total 

organic 

matter. 

Intern 

1 

Fat 

Carboln 

(Irates 

Fuel 

value. 

Wholefood 

Percent 
02 7 

Per cent 
88 8 

Per cent 
0) 3 

Ptr cent 
03 8 

Per cent 
80 5 

Potatoes 

00 6 

71 9 



93 0 

81 6 


The average daily income of nitrogen in the food was 18.14 gm. ; the 
daily excretion was 15.74 gm. in the urine and 2.03 gm. in tlie feces. 
Therefore there was a daily gain of 0.37 gm. of nitrogen. This was 
calculated to be equivalent to 9.88 gm. of protein or 43 gm. of muscle. 

The losses and chemical changes which vegetable feeding 
stuffs undergo when kept for a long time at a high tempera- 
ture, H. Weiske {LanHvo. Vers. 8tat., 48 {1897), No. 6, pp. 579-5S5).— A 
number of samples of medium quality meadow hay were kept in glass 
jars in a drying oven at 100° for 6 months. Some of the jars were 
simply covered with filter paper. Twenty-four hours after placing in 
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the oven the contents of a number of the jars were wet with 25 oo. of 
distilled water. The jars were then stoppered with corks, except one 
which was closed with a glass stopper. The hay in the latter remained 
moist longer than that in the others. After 2 weeks or 1 month, and 
later at intervals of 1 month, samples of the contents of the different 
jars were analyzed and the digestibility determined by the Stutzer 
method. The following table shows the composition and digestibility 
of the nitrogen of samples of hay preserved by the 3 methods: 

Composition and digesiihUUij of hay preserved in different toays. 


Normal hay 

Hay kept at 100^ in ojKiii.jarB : 

1 Albumi- 
Protein. | iioid 

1 nitrogen. 

Pcrcmt\ Vircfint. 
12. 32 ^ 1 86 

13.00 1 

1 month 

13.75, 1.96 

14 12 

3 montliB 

13 19 2.00 


12.81 1 


13 29 1 

0 iiionthH 

13.63 1 2.03 

Hay moifttenetl ami kei>t at 

1 

100° in Jura afoi»pored witli 


cork . 

1 

1 month 

13 03 2.03 

2 oiimtlifi 

1,1 37 

3 inoDtlia 

13.03 2.00 

4 inontliM 

13.09 ' 

5 nioTitlis 

14.62 

6 nioiitha 

14 31 1.98 

Hay moiatenod and kei»t at 


100° in a Jar with gluBH 

1 

8top])<‘r. 

1 

1 month 

15 00 


Fat. 

Crude 

fiber. 

1 Nitrogen- 
1 free 
extract. 

AbL. 

Digesti- 

1 hiJjVof 

nitrogen. 

Per cent. 

I 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3 84 

22.64 

52 46 

9.74 

1.21 

3. 27 

21. 32 

53.70 

8.71 

.73 

1.89 

21. 21 

54.69 

8. 56 

.40 

2.09 

20. 10 

55. 35 

8.33 

.58 

1.71 

20.17 

66. 41 

K62 

.36 

1.71 

18. 72 

57. 92 

8.84 

.83 

1.50 

20. 42 

1 56. 09 

8. 61 

.81 

2.11 

18.55 

57. 06 

8 65 

.46 

2. 51 

18. 19 

56. 50 

9.17 

.26 

2. 03 

19. 69 

56. 08 

8.83 

.28 

1.62 

17. 62 

57. 53 

9.00 

.14 

1. 67 

16. 86 

68 37 

9. 41 

. 19 

1. 81 

16. 77 

57. 27 

9. 63 

.34 

2. 07 

17. 58 

1 

50. 44 

9 62 

.25 

3.30 

' 14. 61 

57.41 

9. 62 

.27 


Among the conclusions readied are the following: When meadow 
liay is for a long time at 100° there is no marked change in the 
amount of albiiininoid and non-albuminoid nitrogen. On the other hand, 
the proportion of digestible and indigestible protein is affected. The 
amount of digestible protein is diminished and the amount of indigesti- 
ble protein in(*reased (*ven when kept at this temperature only 2 weeks 
to 1 month. Hiis change was somewhat more marked in the hay which 
was moistened than in that not moistened. After about 6 montlis no 
further change was observed in either sort. That the diminution in 
the digestibility is due to some deep-seated change in the iirotein and 
not to simple coagulation is shown by the fact that when kept at 100° 
for 4 days the digestibility of protein of the hay was not diminished, 
though the period was suhiciently long to produce coagulation. It is 
])robabJe that the digestibility and nutritive value of the other nutri- 
ents is also somewhat diminished by keeping hay for a long time at 100^. 

The influence of muscular work on metabolism of dogs, K. 
ZuNTZ {Areh. Physiol. [PJfUyerl^ 08^ No.5-7^pp. 191-211), — A number of 
exi>erinients are reiwrted with a dog under various conditions of rest and 
work. The work done was measured by means of apparatus similar to 
that described in a previous publication. ^ The respiratory quotient, i, e., 


‘ Landw. Jahrb., 1889, p. 7. 
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the ratio of inc^rired oxygen to respired carbon dioxid, was determined. 
A tube provided with suitable valves was inserted in the trachea. The 
dog could breathe only through this tube. The amount of inspired and 
expired air was measured. The experimental methods followed are 
reported in detail. 

The principal conclusions reached were the following: In normal 
work all the Mammalia with which experiments have been made have 
been found to require practically the same amount of chemical energy 
for the unit of work. A little more than a third of the chemical energy 
furnished by the food can serve for the production of external muscular 
work. The rest is transformed into heat. When the work performed con- 
sists in pulling, the proportion of the energy of the food which is eflfect- 
ive is somewhat less than when the energy is expended in climbing an 
incline, and the proportion decreases with increased work. The smaller 
the animal the greater the energy required for forward progression of a 
like mass through a like distance. The energy expended is very nearly 
proportional to the surface area of the body. 

Contribution to the question of the source of muscular energy, 
J. Fbentzel (Arch. Physiol, [Pfliiger]^ 68 ^ No, 5-7 ^ 212-221 ), — Two 
experiments were made with dogs. In the first test the food furnished 
an abundance of fat and protein. During the first few days of the 
second test the dogs consumed fat only and during the remainder they 
fasted. The excretion of nitrogen in the urine under various conditions 
of work and rest was determined. The amount of work performed was 
measuied as in the experiments by Zuiitz, noted above (p. C80). The 
amount of iirotein which was broken down in the body was computed 
from the amount of nitrogen excreted in the urine. The energy which 
this iirotein would furnish was also calculated. These values were com- 
pared with the figures obtained by measuring the energy produced. 

The following deductions were drawn: When fat only is consumed or 
when the subject is fasting, work is performed chiefly at the expense of 
the fat in the food or fat in the body. Using the data mentioned above, 
protein could not be regarded as the sole source of muscular energy. 

Further investigations on the fat in muscular tissue, E. Boa- 
DANOW {^Arch, Physiol, [Pfliiger^j 68, No, 8-9^ pp, 108 - 430 , Jigs, 3 ), — The 
author has continued the work previously reported,^ paying special 
attention to testing the accuracy of the different steps in the method 
followed in extracting and estimating the fat in meat. Experiments 
were also made with frogs and rabbits to study the influence of mus- 
cular work on the kind and amount oT fat contained in the muscles. 

The conclusions drawn from earlier work are, in the author’s opinion, 
confirmed, namely, that muscular tissue contains 2 kinds of fat of 
fairly constant composition, one which may be easily extracted with 
ether and the other extracted with difficulty. The latter, the so-called 
plasma fat, has a high percentage of fatty acid. Fat is regarded as 
the immediate source of muscular energy. 


1 Arch. -Physiol. [PflUger] 66, p. 81 (E. S. B., 8, p. 713). 
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Ovain rations for fiittening slioep, J. H. Shbppbbd (Norik Dc^ta 
8ta. Bui. 38^ pp. 165-175), — To determine whether it is not more profit- 
able to fatten sheep on inexpensive feeding stuffs available in the local 
market than to ship them from the range a test was made with 4 lots 
of range wethers. Lots 1 and 3 consisted of 5 sheep each and lots 2 
and 4 of 4 sheep. The test, which began February 9, was divided into 
3 periods of 4 weeks each. The periods were separated by several 
days. Lot 1 was fed oats and timothy hay, lot 2 wheat screenings and 
timothy hay, lot 3 barley and bran (3:1) and timothy hay, and lot 4 
barley and bran (3 : 1) and oat straw. The screenings were made up 
of 33 per cent shrunken wheat, 27.9 per cent wild buckwheat, 11.6 per 
cent straw, 2.5 per cent oats, 4.2 per cent foxtail, and 20.8 per cent 
mixed weed seed. For a month before the beginning of the test the 
sheep had been given a heavy grain ration, and the test proper was 
preceded by a preliminary period of 10 days on the rations used during 
the experiment. 

The financial statement is based on oats at 25 cts. and barley at 35 
cts. per bushel and bran at $10, screenings at $6, timothy hay at $5, 
and oat straw at $1 per ton. 

The cost per imund of gain for the different lots was as follows : Lot 
1, 5.96 cts.; lot 2, 5.22 cts.; lot 3, 4.48 cts., and lot 4, 4.93 cts. 

A month after the close of the test the sheep were sold for 4^ cts. per 
pound. On this basis the average profit per head for all the lots was 
$2.14. The author believes that wheat screenings and bran may be 
profitably fed to sheep under local conditions. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the experiment are the following: 

The best gain was made on a ration of augronnd oats and timothy hay. A ration 
consisting of 3 parts barley and 1 part bran^ by weight; with timothy hay; made the 
second best average of 2^ lbs. pei head per week. Oat straw fed as a snbstitate for 
timothy hay gave i lb. less gain per head per week. The lot fed straw ate a ranch 
larger proportion of gram to produce a given gain; however, which made the cost 
per 100 lbs. of gain 45 cts. greater than in the lot fed hay. Shee]> fed screenings and 
timothy hay made the lowest rate of gain, an average of 2 lbs. per head per week. 
The lot fed screenings required more hay than any other lot which was fed hay. 
The gain iu the lot fed screenings cost 74 cts. per 100 lbs. more than the lot fed barley 
and bran with hay.” 

Fodders and feeds {New Jersey Stas. Bpt, 1896, pp, 122-125), — Analyses are given 
of crimson clover, cowpea vines, green rye, rape, corn silage, hay, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, dried distillery grains, dried brewers’ grains, linseed meal, improved Buf- 
falo gluten feed, Chicago gluten meal, hominy meal, oat feed, nutriotone, and apples. 

Average composition of fodders and feeds {New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1896, pp, 127- 
ISS), — ^This includes a compilation of analyses (food and fertilizer constituents) of 
the more common feeding stuffs. 

Market prioes of oommercial feeds {New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1896, pp, 126, 127 )* — 
The cost of a number of feeding stuffs from 1891 to 1896 is given in tabular form. 

Feeding stuffs inspection, 0. D. Woods {Maine Sta, Bui, S7,pp, 8), — This con- 
tains the text of the Maine feeding stuffs law and briefly points out its chief pro- 
visions. 

On feeding Indian corn to farm animals, F. Friis {Landmansblade, SO {1897), No* 
U, pp. $19-322). 



mmt Wi 

Vbe length of tlitewiadb lemalne in the difeetlee ei>petmtiitef 

H* Weisks (Landw. Vers, St€t, 48 {1897)f No, 6, pp. S7S-S78), -^The anthor eonelndM^ 
es the reflalt of a nnmher of experiments, that when rabbits are fed coaiee fodder, 
following a diet of grain, the intestinal tract is probably very free from grain (more 
or less completely digested) in abont 2 days. 

Blemente of physiology of domestio Mammalia, H. Horne (Gmndirdk af hus* 
patiedyrenes fysiologi, Christiania: Qrdndahl ^ Sdn, 1897, pp, 100), 

Farm potiltry {Kansas State Bd, Agr, Bpt. 1897, Mar, 81, pp, 856, figs, 5^).~This 
contains statistics of poultry products sold in the State of Kansas during 1895 and 
1896; and articles on breeding, management, and marketing with special reference 
to local conditions, together with addresses and discussions at the annual meeting of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, January 13-15, 1897. 

A new law of heredity, F. Galton {Nature, 56, No, 1445, pp, f 57).— -An appli- 
cation of the law, given in the author’s Natural Inheritances, to a collection of 817 
hounds of registered colors, from parents whose colors were known. 


DAISY FABMIHO— DAISTIHG. 

Feeding experiment with lineeed oil and ground flaxseed on 
cows, D. Melik. Beglabian (Milch Ztg.,J26 (1897), No. 33, pp. 522, 
523 ). — ^TLe author refers to Soxlilet’s recent work, in which it was 
claimed that the fat content of milk might be increased by feeding fat 
(linseed oil, etc.) in digestible form (E. 8. E., 8, p. 1016). He reports 
an experiment made at the farm of the agricultural academy at Pop* 
pelsdorf with 4 cows, covering 4 periods of 8 days each. In the first 
and last periods the ration was the same, consisting of 50 kg. of beets, 
14 kg. of hay, 3 kg. of straw, 4 kg. of malt sprouts, 4 kg. of linseed 
meal, and 2 kg. of barley meal per 1,000 lbs. live weight. In the sec- 
ond period 1 kg. of linseed oil was added per cow daily, being emul- 
sified by treating with water in a cream separator, and in the third 
I>eriod the oil was dropped and 4 kg. of ground flaxseed was fed in 
place of the linseed meal of the basal ration. Cows 1 and 2 took the 
linseed oil readily from the first, but cows 3 and 4 had to become accus- 
tomed to it. There vas a falling off in the appetites of all the cows 
when the oil was fed, and they refused to eat the basal ration up clean. 

The average milk yield and specific gravity and fat content of the 
milk of each cow for the last 3 days of each period are tabulated. 
While on linseed oil all the cows shrank in milk yield, and the yield 
increased when put upon flaxseed. Except in one case the fat content 
increased on linseed oil, the average increase being 0.23 per cent. It 
diminished on the flaxseed ration. The author considers there is noth- 
ing remarkable in the increase of 0.23 per cent in the second period, as 
an equal increase frequently occurs in placing cows upon a less favor- 
able ration accompanied by a falling off in milk. The results are con 
sidered entirely negative, as the addition of oil was not accompanied 
by a noticeable increase in fat content, while it acted unfavorably upon 
the digestion and the general condition of the cows. The flaxseed was 
equally unsatisfactory. 

Tha question of the relation between the fat in the food and 
the fist in the milk, M. Mabbokeb (Mileh Ztg.,26 (1897), No. 34, pp. 
542f 543 ). — A short note is given on an experiment in which a ration 
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very poor in fat Vrae fed at first, supplemented later by palm cake and 
cocoanut cake in separate periods, and later by au especially rich cocoa- 
nut cake containing 30.24 i)er cent of fat. Following this the cows were 
changed to the ration iK>or in fat. The results were as follows: 

Fat in food and in ike milk. 


Period. 


i 


] Ration poor in fat 

2 Palm-cake ration 

3 Ration poor in fat 

4 Cocoanut-oake ration 

5 Cocoanut-oake ration (very rich in fat) 

6 Ration poor in fat 


Fat in 
the food. 

Fat con- 
tent of 
milk. 

Kg. 

Per cent. 

0.297 

11.21 

.437 

3 52 

297 

3.20 

.747 

3.48 

1.706 

4 00 

.297 

3.23 


The author believes that the fat content of the milk was materially 
influenced by the amount of fat in the rations, but states that with the 
increase in the fat content the yield of milk was unfavorably affected. 
The yields in the different periods are not given in full, but it is stated 
that the average yield on the first cocoanut-cake ration was 14.65 kg. 
of milk, with an average fat content of 3.48 per cent, and that in the 
following period, when the richer cocoanut cake was fed, the yield sank 
to 12.42 kg., with au average fat content of 4 per cent. There was no 
advantage from feeding the richer ration, as the increase in fat content 
was not sufficient to overcome the decrease in yield. The rations rich 
in fat had a marked effect on the increase in live weight of the cows. 

Experiments in milking twice and four times daily, Backhaus 
{Konigsherger Land- u. Forstw. Ztg.; ahs. in Milch Ztg.j 26 (1H97)^ No. 41^ 
p. 654 ). — A short experiment is reported with S cows, the results of 
which are summarized below. 


Comparison of milling twice and four times a day. 



Total yield ot s cows | 

A^e^age cuinposi 
tiou oi milk 


Milk. 

Fat 

1 

Solids 
not tnt 

Fat 

Solids 

iiot-fat. 

OwB milked twice a day (Juno 21-24) 

Cows milked 4 tinie«) a day (Juno 28-31) 

Percentage increase from milking 4 times a day. . . 

.524 00 
570 70 

9 93 

17 04 
17 95 

5 34 

45 47 
49 57 
9.01 

Per cent 
3. 25 
3.11 

Per cent. 

8 67 
8.60 




Milking 4 times a day gave a larger yield of both milk and fat than 
milking twice a day. Contrary to the usual rule, milking 4 times a day 
gave the poorer milk. To test this further the experiment with milk- 
ing 4 times a day was continued, the cows receiving a richer ration. 
On an average the 8 cows showed au increase of 6.36 per cent in the 
yield of fat, but only 0.44 per cent increase in the yield of milk and 
0.66 per cent in the yield of solids not- fat over milking twice a day. 
It was found further that when the time between milkings was divided 
equally the milk did not have the same composition, the milk being 
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poorer in &t i^Etor the cow« Lad been at rest, as at nigLt, while after 
they had been in active motion, feeding, etc., the fat was higher. This 
is said to agree with the results obtained when cows are worked. 

Proportioii of ash and phoaphatos in cows’ milk, L. Yaubik 
(Ann. Chim. Andlyt. et Appl., 2 (1897)^ pp. 344^47; aha. in Analystj 22 
(1S97\ N^ov.j p. 282). — From analyses of the milk of several different 
breeds of cows fed on a variety of fodder, the author concludes that in 
normal milk the percentage of ash ranges within the limits of 7 and 8 
gm. per liter, of which 3.3 to 4 gm. consists of phosphates (lime, mag- 
nesia, and iron ) precipitable by ammonia. This is independent of breed, 
soil, daily yield, etc., but the individuality of the animal and the diet 
exercise a slight influence on the proportions between the above 
limits. On the other hand, in milk rendered abnormal by pathological 
or other influences, the percentage of ash and proteid bodies is increased, 
bnt in an irregular manner. For example, in the case of a pregnant 
cow the milk contained 52.16 per cent of albuminoids and 8.6 per cent 
of ash, and that from one poisoned by oil cake infested with Aspergillus, 
44 and 8.5 per cent, respectively; whereas in two instances the albumi- 
noids of normal milk amounted to only 36.3 and 41.6 per cent. 

Concerning the phosphorus in human milk and cows’ milk, J. 
Stoklasa (Ztsohr. Physiol. Client.^ 23 (1897)^ Ko. 4-5^ pp. 343-346). — The 
author finds that aside from the phosphorus in the casein and nuclein, 
milk contains considerable phospiiorus in the lecithin. He finds the 
lecithin content of milk higher than previously reported. The range 
per liter is 0.90 to 1.13 gm. for cows’ milk, and 1.1 to 1.3 gm. for human 
milk. Analyses showed human milk to contain 0.44 gm. of phosphoric 
acid (as P^Os) per liter and cows’ milk 1.81 gm. Accordingly it is cal- 
culated that human milk contains per liter 0.153 gm. of P2O5 as lecithin, 
while cows’ milk contains only 0.091 gm., these amounts representing 
35 per cent of the total P2O5 in human milk and 5 per cent of that in 
cows’ milk. 

Siegfried gave the nuclein content per liter as from 0.55 to 0.6 gm. 
for cows’ milk, and from 1.1 to 1.3 gm. for human milk. 

The author calls attention to the analogy between milk and the 
embryo of the seeds of some plants with respect to the form of the 
organic plio8i)horus. 

Composition of the milk of Oldenburg breeding mares, P. 

Petersen and H. HiIfker (Milch Ztg.^ 26 (4897)^ No. 41, pp. 647,648).— 
The authors made analyses of the milk of 3 mares at different dates 
after foaling. The maximum, minimum, and average composition of 
the 10 samples analyzed is given in the following table: 


Composition of mares^ milk. 



Specific 

gravity 

Water. 

Total 

Bolifia 

Fat. 

Nitroge 

110118 

matter. 

^ Milk 

1 sugar. 

Asli. 

Hravimnni .............. 

i 

1. 0405 

Per cent. 
90 60 

Per cent 
10 48 

Per eent 

1 07 

Pei eent 

2 03 

Per eent 

7 12 

Per eent. 

0 48 

iMiuiBium 

1 0834 

89 57 

9. 40 

.37 

1 56 

0 34 

.27 

A xrrvrtLtftk ...... ............. 

1 0863 

90. 18 

9 82 

61 

2 14 

6 73 

.86 
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It is pointed out that mares’ milk in comparison with cows’ milk is 
much richer in water and sugar but poorer in fat, nitrogenous matter, 
and ash. The fat in the analyses given is said to be lower than has 
usually been found for mares’ milk but higher in sugar. It is suggested 
that this may possibly be due to the fact that the animals were at pas- 
ture. In substituting cows’ milk for mares’ milk in feeding ex)lts the 
usual recommendation to dilute with water and add sugar is believed to 
be questionable. It is believed to be better not to add any sugar, but 
to dilute tbe milk about one-half at first and about one-third later. It 
is shown that as the period of lactation advances the percentage^of 
both nitrogenous substance and salts decreases while the sugar 
increases. 

Milk: Composition, nature, hygienic and economic methods of 
handling, A. J. MoOLATcniE {Southern California Acad, Sci. Agl JExpt. 
Section Bui. 3,pp. 29 ). — This is a popular bulletin, with the results of 
some experimental work. 

Analyses are given of samples of milk from 8 dairies, together with a 
record of tests of milk delivered in Los Angeles during the months of 
June, duly, and August. Numerous ex]>eriment8 are briefly reimrted 
sliowing tbe large number of bacteria in the milk from the first part of 
the milking (^‘fore milk”), the bacteria which fall from the cow during 
milking, the number of bacteria in the air of stables, the bacteria in 
dairy utensils, the reduction of bacteria in milk by careful milking and 
handling, the efiect of high and low temperatures, cases of gaseous fer- 
mentation of milk, bitter milk, and ropy milk. A case of bitter milk 
was entirely remedied by painting the room in which the milk and 
cream were kejit and observing more cleanly methods. A bad case of 
ropy or stringy milk was investigated. The condition of the stables, 
tbe dairy utensils, and the clothing of the milkers was fouiid to be bad. 

While milk drawn in the ordinary way into unsterilized vessels 
invariably became ropy, in no case did ropiness ensue when the milk 
was drawn from these same cows with precautions that prevented the 
entrance of many living bacteria. Even cleansing the teats and udder 
with plain water and milking into a sterilized pail covered with cloth 
to exclude dust prevented ropiness.” 

The rojiiness was communicated to other milk by adding a little of 
the infected milk. It was found that the milk from some of the cows 
had a greater tendency to become ropy than that from others, and 
experiments indicated that the exterior of some of the cows was 
infected with the bacteria causing trouble more than the others; and 
that even the canals of the teats of one cow were infected, as indicated 
by the fact that her milk became ropy though the exterior had been 
carefully cleansed The other 23 cows were tested and the milk from 
none of them became ropy when drawn with antiseptic precautions.” 
The cause of the trouble, although apparent to the author, was not 
removed on account of a lack of appreciation of the importance of clean- 
liness and the failure on the part of the proprietors to fully cooperate 
with the author. 



la ooaelnaion the mUk otdiaance of the dt^ of Los Angdes is ^viod. 

SOlk: Its deeompositioii and preserratioii, B. B. Dnrniaaix 
(Arlcansaa 8ta. Bui. 45, pp. 49-77, pU. 3, figs. 3). — ^The first part of the 
bulletin has to do with the spontaneous changes occurring in milk, the 
sources of bacterial infection, and methods of preserving milk. Some 
data are given as to the number of bacteria in milk, based on observa- 
tions by the author, accompanied by a popular discussion of the subject 
of milk fermentations, the control of the souring of milk, methods of 
sterilizing, etc. 

The second part reports some investigations on the species of bacteria 
more commonly concerned in the souring of milk in the locality. The 
milk from 2 dairy farms in the vicinity of the station was examined from 
October to March and 2 samples of milk were obtained from dairies in 
other parts of the State. The bacteria found in the souring milk were 
classed under 3 heads: (1) those which occasioned a rapid souring and 
complete coagulation, (2) those which produced only a partial curdling 
with or without acidity, and (3) those which multiplied in the milk 
without curdling either with or without acidity. Two representatives 
of the first group are illustrated and described. For one of these, 
which the author believes to be a hitherto undescribed species, he pro- 
poses the name Bacterium lactarii. Its characteristics are described in 
detail. 

Experiments with pure cultures for ripening cream, P. Yieth 
(Milch Ztg., 36 (1397), No. 33, pp. 519-521). — The author rejiorts a number 
of experiments made at difi'erent seasons of the year with Witte’s and 
von Lorentz’s cultures. Control experiments were also made. The 
butter was kept for two or three months and then tested as to (luality. 
In general the butter made with the Witte cultures was better than 
that made without, as it changed less in keeping. The von Lorentz 
cultures had no apparent good effect on the butter as compared with no 
cultures. 

The author concludes that in these experiments, as in his previous 
experiments, there was in general no unmistakable and universal 
improvement in the quality or the keeping iiroperties of butter from 
using pure cultures. Ho states it as the general oiiiuion of creameries 
that pure cultures materially improve the quality of the butter, but 
mentions that they are employed in creameries especially when some 
butter fault appears. He believes that pure cultures are chiefly of value 
in cases of butter faults, and intimates that the difficulty might ft’s- 
queutly be avoided or remedied by scrupulous cleanliness and employ- 
ment of low temperatures. 

Action of beer yeasts on milk, E. Boullanoeb (Ann. Inst. Pas- 
teur, 11 (1897), p. 720; dbs. in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 89, Bepert., p. 
257). — ^There has been some difference of opinion as to whether yeasts 
in some cases act upon not only the milk sugar but the casein of milk 
also. The effect was studied of 8 different beer yeasts on sterilized 
milk. During the first 3 months the t^pearauce of the flasks was 
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aJt>ont the same, after which a gradual change became apparent* After 
14 months the experiment was discontinued and microscopical and 
chemical examinations made of the contents of the dasks* It was 
found that the different kinds of yeasts acted upon the casein in the 
same relative proportion that they were able to liciuciy gelatin. In 
some cases the casein was dissolved but not farther changed, and in 
others it was more or less decomposed. 

report of the chemist, W. G. Bobinson, Jr. [Annml Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Milk and of the Chemist of the Board of Health 
of the City and Fort of Philadelphia^ 1896jpp, 2i-~59). — This contaius a 
discussion of the detection of the addition of water to milk, methods of 
milk analysis, test for coloring matter and preservatives in milk, a dis- 
cussion of batter and margarin and other food products, and analyses of 
a large number of samples of water. 

Two samples of human milk were analyzed with the following results : 


Analyses of human mill. 



No. 1,268. 

No. 1,609. 

1 

TntAl ffnlidn 

Per cent, 
12.72 
5.58 1 

Per cent, 
11.83 
8.80 
5.80 
2. 73 
.23 

Fat 

Milk Hiigftr 

6. 10 

Albuminoids 

Miiifiral matter tt-t r t rr,-.--, 

1.04 

.11 



^^The former was probably drawn from the glands when nearly 
empty, and the latter Avhen full.’^ 

A sample of goat’s milk had the following composition; 

Analysis of goat's milk. 

Ter cent. 


Total solids 16.33 

Fat 5. 85 

Albuminoids ; 4.49 

Milk8u;i;ar 6,11 

Miuoral matter 88 

very rich milk.” 


Co8t*and composition of milk in cities in New Jersey {ymo Jersey Stas. Bpt 
jt89Gf pp, 134-151), — This is practically a reprint from U. 8. Dept. Agr., Offico of 
Experiment Stations Bulletin So fE. S, R,, 9, p. 80). 

Comparison of the yields and economy of the Ayrshire and native (Telemark) 
breeds of cattle at Aas Agricultural CoUege, 186C-1896, H. Isaachson {Ber. 
HOtere Landhr. Skolc i Aas, 1895- 90 , pp, 43-94). 

The results of crossing between the AUgan and the Norrland mountain 
breeds, J. Brun {^K, Landw, Akad, Handl. Tidskr., 36 (1897)^ No, 5, pp, 198-301),’— 
The average yield of milk for 6 years (1888- 93) for a herd of 22 cows was 2,421.1 
liters. No analyses of the milk produced are given. 

On the feeding of milch cows, H. Nathobst (Tidskr. LandtmUn, 18 (1897), Nos. 
31, pp. 367-371; 33, pp. 385-388), 

Does Wolffs standard ration for milch cows fin the demands of a modem 
and soientifloaUy exact standard ? E. O. Arbnander (Tidskr, LandtmUn, 18 (1897), 
Nos, 9-14, pp. 145 et soq,). — Answered in the negative. 
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Axe Wolffs fbedlng sUadards antiquated ? H. KiLTHOBST ( Tid^hr. Lami<aid% M$ 
{1897) f No. 19fpp. SSI, 557).— Reply to E. 0. Arenander’e articles iu previoae iittm* 
bers of the Tidskrift. 

Modem fodder tables and feeding standards for miloh oowa with different 
wiiiig yields, E. 0. Auknandbr (lidaenliga fodertaheller jdmte UtfordnngsnormerfSr 
mjdlhmde Jeor. Stockholm, 1897, pp. 88; extracts in Landtmannen, 8 {1807), Nos. 7, pp* 
89-94; 8, pp. 103-107). 

Reindeer moss as food for milch cows, B. Torssrlt^ {Landtmannen, 8 {1897), 
No. 35, pp. 494-496). 

Methods of milk testing, R. GRiPRKBBRa {Tidskr. Mjdlkhushdll., 6 {1897), Nos. 
84, pp. 9S, 94; 86, pp. 101, 108). 

On the titration of sour cream, R. Gripbn^berg {Tidskr. MjblkhusMll., 6 {1897), 
No. 19, pp. 73, 74). 

A land flowing with milk and butter — the truth about Danish dairying, D. 

Young {Edinburgh: C. <J- B. Anderson, 1897, pp. SO, jigs. 9). — Reprinted from North 
British Agnoulturut. 

On the making of taette-melk (stringy milk) {Norsk Landmanshlad, 16 {1897), 
No. 88, pp. 313,314). 

Progress in the chemistry, hygiene, and bacteriology of milk and its prod- 
ucts, H. Bukstkut and F. J. Herz {Chem. Ztg., 81 {1897), No. 97, pp. 1018-1017). — 
This is a quite extensive review of work in dairying during the past two years. 

Microorganisms in dairying, K. Bbndixen {Mikroorganismer i Mwlkenbruget. 
Copenhagen: H. Hagerup, 1897, pp. 61). — Swedish translation in Nord. Mtgeri Tidn,, 
18 {1897), No. 9-16, pp. 101 et seq. 

Pasteurization and pure cultures in butter making, K. E nostrum {Tidskr. 
Landtmdn, 18 {1897), No. 33, pp. 587-594; Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 18 {1897), No. 35, pp. 
411-413). 

On the question of the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in market butter, Lydia 
Rabinowitsch {Zischr. Hyg., 86 {1897), p. 90; ahs. in Chem. Ztg,, 21 {1897), No. 91, 
p, 278). — The author has examined 80 samples of butter in Berlin and Philadelphia, 
but has not found a single case where true tubercle bacilli were present, although 
microorganisms closely resembling them were often found, which could only be dis- 
tinguished from them by culture and pathogenic experiments. 

Some experiments with the pasteurization apparatus Triumph, R. Gripen- 
BERG {Tidslr. Mjblkhushdll., 6 {1897), Nos. 15, pp. 57, 58 ; 16,pp.61, 62; Nord. Mejeri 
Tidn., 18 {1897), pp. 256, 857; Diet [Helsingfors’], 18 {1897), No. 3, pp. 79-84), 

Should the coloring of artificial butter be prohibited by law ? F. H. Weren- 
SKIOLD {Noi'sk Landmanshlad, 16 {1897), No. 88, pj). 249-251). 

Swedish butter exhibitions {Nord. Mejeri Tidn,, 12 {1897), No. 37, pp. 435-437). 

Report of the periodical butter exhibitions in Hango (Finland), ISSfl-’S? 
{Hdsingjors, 1897, pp. ^e>).~Elght exhibitions, in all essentials similar to the Danish 
periodical butter exhibitions (E. S. R., 5, p. 721 j 7, p. 626), were held during the 
year under the direction of the Finnish Agrioultnral Department {Landthruks- 
styrelsen). 

Pure cultures in cheese making, O. Johan-Olsen ( Aarsber. Ojfeni. Foranst. Landbr. 
Fremme, 1896,pp. 478-489; Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 18 {1897), No. Sl,pp. S65, 366). 

The principles of cheese making, as viewed firom a bacteriologioal standpoint, 
G. Grotenfelt {Tidskr. MJolkhushdll., 6 {1897), Nos, 14-88, pp. 53 et seq.; Nord. Mejeri 
Tidn , 12 {1897), Nos. 19-29, pp. 820 et seq.). 

The manufacture of Bdam and Qouda cheeses, N. HOrlyck {Norsk Landmans^ 
hlad, 16 {1897), No. 87, pp. 306-309). 

Swedish “estate-cheese" (herrg&rdsost) and Gtouda cheese, G. liiuiiAOBN 
{Nord. Mejei'i Tidn., 18 {1897), Nos. 16, pp. 183, 184; 17, pp. 195-197). 

Milk and its products, H. H. Wing {New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897,pp. 230, 
Jigs. 55).' — This is b> treatise upon the nature and qualities of dairy milk and the 
manufacture of butter and cheese,’’ designed to give '^to the dairymen and particu- 
larly to the dairy student in simple, concise form, the principles underlying modem 
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dairy praotioe/’ The object of the author has been admirably fhlfllled. The press* 
ing need of a text- book on dairyings suited to use in the class room and for general 
reading^ has been met iu a most acceptable manner. Both the scientidc and the 
practical sides of dairying are treated in a popular, concise, and clear style, and the 
information given is brought well up to date. Beginning with the secretion and 
the composition of milk, the testing of milk, ferments and fermentations and their 
control, market milk, and the different stages of butter making and cheese making 
are treated in logical order, followed by the utilization of by-products of the dairy, 
butter and cheese factories, and dairy statistics. An appendix contains various use- 
ful rales and tests, laws of various States affecting dairy products, and a bibliography 
of dairy work at the experiment stations. A comprehensive index completes the 
volume. * 

Testing milk and Its products, E. H. Farrington and F. W. Woll (MadUon, 
Wi 9 ,: Mendota Booh Co.y 386, figs, 45, pi, 7). —This little book treats not only 

of the testing of milk but the application of the results on the farm and at the 
creamery and cheese factory. It is intended as ‘^a manual for dairy students, 
creamery and cheese-factory operators, and dairy farmers.^’ The method of treatment 
of the subject is very complete aud the style is simple and plain. The introduotion 
shows the evolution of the milk test, describing the various tests proposed in this 
country aud abroad. The opening chapter is on the composition of milk and its 
products, and tliis is followed, after n chapter on sampling, by a description of the 
Babco(‘k test, method of making the tost, modifications, apparatus, calibration, etc., 
and descriptions of various forms of the test on the market. The lactometer and its 
application, testing the acidity of milk and cream, and testing the purity of milk are 
next treated ; followed by chapters on the application of the milk test on the farm in 
improving the herd, composite sampling, cream testing at cream-gathering cream- 
eries, calculatLon of the butter and cheese yields from the results of test, and the 
calculation of dividends at creameries and cheese factories. The final chapter is on 
the methods of chemical analysis of milk and its products. An appendix gives various 
useful tables to facilitate calculations, aud suggestions regarding tbe organization of 
coojierativo cream(*ries aud cheese factories; and is followed by a good index. The 
book is the most compb'te treatise on the subject of milk testing in a broad sense yet 
published, and should prove a very useful handbook. 


VETERINAET SCIENCE AND PBACTICE. 

Report of the biologist, J. Nelson {Ifew Jersey Stas. Rpt. 1896^ 
pp. — Observations were made on the temperature fluctuations 

of cows^ and a series of temperature experiments begun in 1894 were 
completed; studies were begun on the curative effect of repeated 
injections of tuberculin, aud on the germ content of milk. 

JEjcperimental woric (pp, 236-262). — In a general way, the effect of 
repeated injections of tuberculin is discussed, and the fact noted by 
Bang that different animals react differently aud that the same animal 
at different times reacts very irregularly is brought out and shown to 
need further study. Some animals react when no tuberculosis can be 
fouhd; some react only after a number of injections, others repeatedly, 
and still others upon the first and third injection but not upon the 
second. The lack of reaction or of a lowered reaction is considered a 
doubtful indication of a curative process from the fact tlpt badly 
affected cows often give no response to the test. 

As to the curative effect of tuberculin, the author coucludes that the 
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eifiBct i8 exercised in a very desaltory manner. Sometimes it appesM 
to care, sometimes to retard tlie disease, and in others to hasten it, 
niustrative of this last fact, the case is cited of a cow that began to 
i^ow signs of failing health and after the ninth test was slaughtered 
and found more or less badly infected in nearly all the organs. In 
another instan(*e a cow that had received 12 injections appeared at the 
time of writing none the worse. 

Kelative to the germ content of milk, the fact is brought out that the 
udder is not always affected, even in badly tuberculous animals; nor 
are the four teats affected in the same degree. It is thought very likely 
that a few germs may remain in the milk ducts after milking and mul- 
tiply greatly during the next 12 hours. This would account for the 
fact that they are in greatest abundance in the first spurts drawn. 
The greatest average number of germs per drop found in the tests was 
649, the lowest 18. In the former case germs were found in great num- 
bers in milk from each of the teats and in every spurt. In the other 
cases noted, their occurrence in relation to the number of the spurt 
and to the teat was more or less irregular. The number of germs to 
the spurt and the relation of this number to the number of the spurt 
in the series of spurts is well shown by the following table, teat B and 
C representing the two hind teats: 

Number' of germs per drop of the nxilh of cow £6, 


Teat B Teat 0. 


Number of spurt 

1 

Amount i 
in each 
spurt 

' Total 1 
1 amount 
iuBpurtg 
j drawn. 

Number 
of germs 
per drop. | 

Amount 
in eat h 
spurt 

Total 
amount 
ill spurts 
drawn 

Number 
of germs 
per drop. 

Od« 


Cc. * 
1 5 

10 540 

Cc 

2 

Cc 

2 

1 

11,900 

Three 

8 

18 

4, 420 

3 

9 

1 2.040 

Five 

10 

86 

2, 380 

3 

14 

1, 530 

Seven 

6 

49 

1, 360 

2 

20 

1,140 

Kine 

9 

65 

2,550 

4 

27 

930 

Eleven 

9 

85 

480 

5 

36 

740 

Thirteen 

8 

103 

220 

2 

43 

720 

Fifteen 

5 

114 

520 

3 

50 

940 

Seventeen 

11 

188 

440 

4 

58 

1,240 

Nineteen 

7 

155 

830 

4 

65 

620 


The suppression and prevention of tuberculosis of cattle and its relation 
to human constmption (pp. 263-285). — ^This is a general discussion of 
the subject. The death rate from the disease, both human and bovine, 
as shown by statistics from various countries is given, as well as a dis- 
cussion of what constitutes tuberculosis, its cause, degrees, symptoms; 
milk as a carrier of the germs, the tuberculin test, and an account of 
Bang’s method. 

Laboratory testa of creolin as a disinfectant, F. S. Eoop ( Virginia 
Bta. Bui. 63j pp. 47-52 ). — In the experiments with this oily coal tar 
product, Bfaphylocoocus pyogenes aureus — the virulence of which had 
been tested by its producing death in a rabbit in 24 hours — suspended 
in water was exposed for varying lengths of time to emulsions of creolin 
of 2, IJ, 1, and J per cent strengths. 

13039— No. 7 7 
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Where the 2 per cent emulsion was used, the tabulated results show 
but one case where a colony grew. This was after the 15 seconds 
exposure. Where the per cent emulsion was employed 3 such colo- 
nies were found, but only 1 was found in the case of the 1 per cent 
emulsion. Where the emulsion was of J per cent strength. 5 such 
colonies appeared after each were in the same dish. But in all the 
series where the time of exposure was 5 minutes or more not a single 
colony developed. From the laboratory experiment the author con- 
cludes that creolin is a true disinfectant, and that most favorable 
results are to be expected where the germs are few and the tempera ture 
comparatively high. To test the effectt of creolin on the tissues, the 
author kept one hand immersed in undiluted creolin for 5miuutes, with 
the result that on the following day there was scarcely any perceptible 
effect. The small cost of the substance as well as its effectiveness 
makes creolin one of the best disinfectants and antiseptics for general 
use. 

The function of the white blood oorpuacles, F. Frikdenthal {Biol. Cenibl.j 17 
{1897) No. 19^ j)p, 705-718). — The author reviews the literature relative to the subject, 
aud gathering up the threads of his argument concludes that the white blood cor- 
puscles serve an important rAle iu the coagulation of the blood in the body, as 
scavengers in disease, attacking and removing foreign bodies, large aud small. In 
animals with inetamorphosos they aid in breaking down the old and building tip the 
new tissues. 

An epidemic of botulism. Dineuii {BwX. Soc, Beige, Micros. y S8 {1897), No. 4-0, 
pp, 45-00), — It is recorded that on December 5, 1896, there occurred at Antwerp an 
epidemic of botulism which attacked 76 out of 153 men, 19 of whom were taken to 
a hospital. Medical inquiry brought out the fact that the men had eaten sausages. 
The meat of the sausages was superficially examined, and as usual in cases of meat 
poisoning no aj)parent evidence of anything deleterious found. A chemical exam- 
ination brought to light a ptomaine, but iu quantities too small to be followed by 
noticeable results when injected into animals. Injections of fragments of the 
sausage into a mouse, ho\> ever, produced death, and an inoculation of another mouse 
with cultures made from the blood of the first resulted similarly , the animal dying 
at the end of 22 hours. A microscopic examination of the sausage brought to light 
numbers of a coli bacillus. A brief historical r^^sumt^ of the subject of botulism is 
given. In concluding, the author says, besides what has already been mentioned, 
that it appears that the animal, the desh of which had been used iu making the 
sausage, must have been in a bad state of nutrition, but whether this state was of a 
morbid nature, toxic or otherwise, is undeterminable. The evil effects that followed 
eating the sausages it was found could be avoided by heating tho sausages to a tem- 
perature of 100^^ C. for 5 minutes. 

Agglutination of bacillus typhosus by chemical substances, E. Malvoz {Ann. 
Insi. Pasteur, 11 {1897), No, 7, pp, 58^-690). — From the author's experimeuts, it 
appears that agglutination of this bacillus maybe produced by formalin, corrosive 
sublimate, oxygenated water, and alcohol, when used on cultures. The concentration 
of the substances is an important matter with these substances, but with safrunin 
and vesuvin only very dilute solutions are necessary, 1 per 1,000 being sufficient. 
A slight agglutinating action maybe obtained with salicylic acid and permanganate 
of jiotash, while caustic soda aud ammonia mixed with hard water have a strong 
agglutinating action, hut not when mixed with distilled water. The action of these 
chemical substances was used by the author for the purpose of distinguishing the 
typhoid bacillus from Baoillus coli communis. Formalin was used. Iu the typhoid 
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cultures the bacilli ^weie agglutiuatcd iuto clumps while the coli bacilli were inmio^ 
bilized and isolated. From experiments made after washing off the outer layers 
of the bacteria, it appears that the agglutination phenomena are confined to the 
ciliated envelope. 

Some paraaitiocd diaeaaea of sheep, £. A. Bmyth and K. P. Nilks ( Virginia 
Sta. Bui, 64, pp, 55-65), — There are here described in a popular manner several 
intestinal worms {Strongylua oontortua, (Eaophagoatomum cohmhianum, Tamia expanaa, 
T, mnexirua (gid), T. echinocoocua), and the diseases produced by them. Treatment, 
it is thought, should preferably be precautionary, since in late stages of the disease 
it is of little value. Curtis is followed in recommending turpentine with iin addi- 
tion of six parts of milk. There is also recommended the following mixture, which 
the author has used with good results: Powdered areca root, 3 drams; powdered 
artemisia, drams; sodium bicarbonate, 6 drams. This mixture is to be divided 
into 3 powders and 1 given to each sheep 10 or 12 hours apart. If given in late 
winter and early spring when the larvaa of (Eaophagoatomum columbianum are emerg- 
ing firom their nodules, and the treatment continued at intervals of once or twice a 
month and the sheep changed from time to time to fresh pastures, the worm may be 
entirely removed from a field in the course of a year or so. 

The remedy regarded most effectual for tapeworms, which are more difficult sub- 
jects to deal with, is areca nut powdered 2 drams, and powdered male fern 1 oz., all 
to be given at one dose. 

Staphylooooous haemorrhagicas, £. Klein {lirit, Med, Jour,, 1897, No. 2, pp, 
S85-S87; aha, in Jour. Boy. Microa, Soc. [London'\, 1897, No. 5,p. 4^9), — A coccus isolated 
from a vascular eruption on the hands of persons who had been skinning sheep that 
had died of gargle a few days after lambing, is dt'seribed as pathogenic to man and 
animals. It belongs to the same group as Staphylococcus pyogenea aureus, is 0.4 to 0.6 yu 
in diameter, and grows freely on ordinary media. Gelatin is slowly liquefied by it 
and milk coagulated in about a w eek. Alkaline broth is rendered turbid and an 
acid reaction given in from 2 to 4 days. A whitish growth is produced on agar 
and gelatin, which becomes yellow with age and increases the size. (Cultures were 
virulent to guinea pigs and sheep and produced chiefly a lucmorrhagio cpdoma of 
the subcutaneous and inii8<‘iilar tissue and sanguinolent fluid in the peritoneal sac. 
On the other baud, inoculations of the agar culture that had proved fatal to sheep 
gave positive results. 

Diseases of sheep, T. 1). HiNEUArcii {North Dakota Sta. Bui. 28, pp. 176-184).— A 
reprint of liulletiii 3 of the station (E. S. R., 3, p. 619). 

Pseudo-tuberculosis hominis streptotricha, B. Flexner (Bui. Johns JJopkina 
Hospital, 18 {1897), pp. 128, 129; aha. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [Lon don), 1897, No. 5, 
p. 430), — In the lungs of a negro who died with symptoms of tuberculosis was found 
a fungus, branching , often occurring in clumps, or in convoluted masses. N o micrtJbes 
resembling Bacillus tuherculosia yvere found. On account of the lesions in the lungs 
and peritoneum and of the intimate relation of the streptothrix to the pathological 
processes and also on account of the symptoms resembling Phthisis floHda, the 
organism was given the name Pseudo^tuberoulosia hominis streptotneha, 

European government measures for the eradication of tuberculosis in farm 
animals {Landtmannen, 8 (1897), Noa, 12, pp, 159-164; IS, pp, 180-185; 20, pp, 278, 
279.) 

Measures against bovine tuberoulosis in Sweden {Landtmannen, 8 (1897), No. 
S4,pp. 480, 481), 

Septicemia of calves, Thomasskn {Jnn. Jnat, Pasteur, 11{1897), pp* 523-540; abat. 
in Jour, Boy, Microa, Soc, [London'], 1897, No. 5,p, 427). — A new disease of calves which 
is associated with nephritis and urocystitis. It has a duration of 5 or 6 days and 
besides parenchymatous nephritis and cystitis is accompanied by an enlargement of 
the spleen. A bacillus resembling in appearance the bacillus of typhoid or Bacillus 
coli communis was isolated from the blood, peritoneal fluid, and various organs. 
From Bacilli coli communis it is to be distinguished by its moist-looking growth on 
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potato, itft slow growth on gelatin, its great aK»blllty, by its inability to fbtsum% 
lactose and to coagulate milk, and by its producing little or no indol or carbonle 
acid, as well as by the absence of any disagreeable odor f^om peptone bonillon or 
from gelatin cultures. Its serum reaction distinguishes it from the typhoid germ. 
The agglutination of fat is much less strongly marked and of a different character. 

Plague baoilluB, M. Ogata. {CmihL Baht. u. Far., 1. Abi., £1 {1897), pp. 769^777; 
ah8, in Jour. Boy. Micros, Soe. [J^doa], 1897, Ko. 5, pp, 480, 427). — As a result of the 
autbor^s observations made on plague patients in Formosa, it appears that an organ- 
ism is constantly found in plague corpses in the lymphatic glands of plague patients 
which reproduces in animals a disease very closely resembling the plague. The 
presence of the plague bacillus is not constant in the blood of the plague patients. 
It may be found in the urine and bile of plague corpses ; it may be transported by 
the flea and mosquito ; it is constantly found in the blood and viscera of rats, natu- 
rally or artiflcially infected with the plague, and fleas feeding upon such rats often 
contain virulent bacilli. In patients other bacilli may be also present. It is but 
little resistent to antiseptics. 

Preventive vaccination against blackleg D. £. Saimon ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau 
of Animal Industry Circ. 20, pp. 2). 

Directions for the use of blackleg vaccine, D. £. Salmon ( JJ. 8. Dipt, Agr,, 
Bureau of Animal Industry Circ. 21, pp. 8, figs. 2). — The method of preparing the vac- 
cine in the laboratory of this Bureau is described, as well as the method of using it, 
noting in the latter case what animals are to be vaccinated and the size of the dose 
to be injected. A reprint of Circular 20 of the Bureau is appended. 

Micrococcus ghadialUi, Giiadially (Brit. Med. Jour., 1897, Ko. 2,pp. 418-419; ahs. 
in Jour. Boy. Micros, Soo. [London], 1897, Ko. 2, p. 428).— The author has discovered a 
coccus which has the power of slowly destroying the microbe of enteric fever in water 
and milk and also to a slight extent in bouillon. BaciUus ooli communis in water also 
seems to be destroyed by it. In the experiments the enteric microbes were acclima- 
tized before inoculation with the micrococcus. 

The fate of the tetanus toxin, A. Marie (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 11 (1897), pp, 
591-599). — The fact that a tetanus toxin injected into a vein requires a dose 7 to 8 
times greater to kill the animal than if injected under the skiu the author explains 
by stating that this toxin is easily and effectively carried to the central nervous 
system along nci ve paths. In the circulation the plasma of the blood and the blood 
cells A cry mater tally alter the poison. It may remain in the blood for some time. 

Aspergillus fumigatus on domestic animals, etc., A. Lucet (De l Aspeigillus 
fumigafus chez les animaux domestiques et dans les ceufs en incubation. Paris: Mendel, 
1897, pp. m, pi 8. 14). 

Resorption of bacteria after local infection, J. Halban (Sitzber. Math. Katurw, 
Cl. Akad. IViss, [ Vienna], 105 (1896), pp. 849-452, pis. 2). — From experiments the 
author is able to say that the time required for different species of bacteria to reach 
the nearest lymphatic glands from the spot of inoculation varies with the bacteri- 
cidal power of the alexin, being slower when that power is strong and quicker when 
it is weak. The time required to reach the blood is very variable. It was ascer- 
tained that an infection of a bleeding wound may remain local for about 2^ hours 
in the case of anthrax. 

Excretion of bacteria by the animal body, F. J. Cotton (Sitzber, Math. Katurw. 
Cl, Akad. IViss. [ Vienna], 105 (1896), pp. 458-512; ahs. Jour. Boy. Micros. Soo. [London], 
1897, Ko, 5, p. 426). — Employing rabbits, the author made a series of experiments to 
ascertain the conditions under which and the time and in what quantity bacteria 
are excreted in the bile and in the intestine after intravenous injection. Bacillus 
anthraois, B. subtilis, B, prodigiosm, B. pneumoniae, Staphylococcus aureus, ojid IHploooc^ 
cus pneumonive were employed. From the results it is concluded that certain bacteria 
when present in large numbers in the blood may be excreted by the bile without 
perceptible changes taking place in the liver or bile ducts, but that almost neces- 
sarily large numbers of bacteria in the bile is associated with pathological changes. 
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OTidence of pathoioglonl changes in the urinary tract or intestine. 

BaqE^slolam or aoi«coe: Anssathatloa, 1847 to 1897, D, W. Buxtok (Xoacaf 
fX^ondoa], f (1897), No, 8874, pp. 1869-^1876 ). lecture deUTered before the Society of 
Aniesthetists, November IS, 1S97. It deals almost wholly with ohlorofortn, the hia* 
tory of its use, its action, and the explfuiations that have been offered for the latter* 
It is stated that it can not be said that mortality as a whole has decreased since the 
beginning of the use of chloroform. Fewer mistakes would be made if only experi- 
enced persons were called upon to use the ansssthetic. Experienced men will use 
with safsty the rudest means with impunity; but to allow the inexperienced to use 
such means is to court disaster. 


TBOHHOLOOT. 

The sweet potato as a starch producer, F. S. Bhiyeb {South Car- 
olina Sta, Bui. 28, pp. 15 ). — Analyses of 4 samples of sweet potatoes 
made in the spring of 1894 showed the water content to range from 
55.93 to 67.62 per cent, and the starch from 16.93 to 29.58 per cent. 
Analyses are given of 3 samples of sweet potatoes sent to the station 
and of 7 varieties grown at the station. The 7 varieties averaged 64.42 
per cent of water and 26.31 per cent of starch. 

In connection with these analyses it is to be remarked that the 
season during which these tubers were grown was remarkably dry. and 
this in a measure accounts for the low percentage of water and the 
comparatively high percentage of starch 

Calculated to a water content of 70 per cent, the average starch con- 
tent was about 22 per cent. 

Complete fodder analyses are also given of the 7 varieties grown at 
the station, including determinations of the cane sugar and glucose. 

The value of the sweet potato as a starch producer is discussed and 
calculations are given showing that with a yield of 12,000 lbs, of sweet 
potatoes per acre the yield of starch would be about 2,640 lbs., about 
twice as much as the calculated yield from an acre of corn. 

Analyses with reference to fertilizing ingredients are given of a num- 
ber of samples of sweet potatoes, and on the basis of these analyses 
manuring of sweet ])otatoes is discussed. It is calculated that a crop 
of 200 bu. of sweet potatoes per acre would remove 27.36 lbs. of nitro- 
gen, 10.2 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 65.52 lbs. of potash, provided the 
vines were left on the land. 

It is mentioned that the storage of sweet potatoes has received atten- 
tion at the station and ^4t was found that among a great many mate- 
rials tried cotton-seed hulls and dry sand gave the best results.'’ 

Ill an introductory note M. B. Hardin states that the mechanical sep- 
aration of the starch in 1 sample showed 20.61 per cent as compared 
with the analytical result of 22.82, and 19.96 per cent in another sam- 
ple as compared with the analytical result of 21,74 per cent of starch. 
The starch separated mechanically was found to contain 96 per cent of 
starch. 
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Desiccation and other induatrlal appUoationa of potatoeSy A. Obhrb (Jar$her, 

Offent, Foranet Landbr, Frenme^ 1896, pp. 391-S96), 

Historical facts about beet>augar production and its taxation in Gtermany 
{Deut. Landw, Presae, 24 {1897), No. 68, p, 614). 

Concerning Saccharomyoes sopfii in sugar manufacture, etc., A. Artabi 
{Ahhandl. Naturf. GeaeU. Halle, 1897, pp. 22,figa. 8). 

The principles and practice of brewing, W. J. Sykks {London: Charles (Griffin 
4* Co,, Ltd., 1897 ; rer. in Analyat, 22 {1897), Dec., p. SSS). 

Composition of different varieties of grapes and of different kinds of Sicilian 
wines in the year 1893, V. Oijvbki {Jfti. Staz. Chim. Agr. Spet'. Palermo, Bap. 
1893-^95, pp. 29, 30). 

On the use of pure cultures of yeast in wine making, Bbhhkns (CewifeJ. Bakt. 
u. Par., 2. Aht., 3 {1897), Noa. 13^14, pp. 354-369; 15-16, pp. 415-423; 17-18, pp. 
486-491). — An historical review of the subject. 

On the making of wine from small berries, J. Sebblikn {Norak Landmanahlad, 

16 {1897), No. 31, pp. 348-3.50). 

Raisin wine, P. Cazkneuvk {Ann. Soc.Agr. Sci. H Ind. ]jyon,7.$er.,4 {1896), pp. 
333-35.5). 

Grape wine and its substitutes, J. Graftian (Ri/J. Agr. IBrnaaela], IS {1897), 
No. 3, pp. 186-234'). — The article dis<*tisaes processes of manufacture, etc., and gives 
mu<‘h general information. 

Influence of coloring matters on the fermentation of highly colored red wines, 

P. Garlks and G. NnifiRr.s {Compt. Bend. Acad. 8ei. Paris, 1*5 {1897), No. 12, pp. 
45 i, 4.5.S). 

On the foimation of ammonia in wine, A. MI'ntz and E. RoussKArx {Bnl. [Min. 
Agr. Franvel, 16 {189:), p. 11). 

Concerning the regulation of temperature during wine fermentation, E. O. 
Mi:inec’KE ( JVenihau a, WCinhandtl., 1897, No. 1.5-16. pp. 129-139). 

Recent studies on vinification and on the refrigeration of musts, A. Mt^NTZ 
and E. KoUhsEAUV {Ann. Sci. Agron., 1897, 1, No. 3, pp. 374-.199, fig. 1). 

The progress of vinification in Aude, L. Semichon {A fin. Sri. Agron., 1897, 1, No. 
3, pp. 3*1-373). 

On “casse des vins," a new explanation baaed on the rdle of iron, H. La(}atu 
{Compf. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 124 {1897), No. 25, pp. 1461, 146"^). 

On the absorption of oxygen in *‘casse du vin,” .1. T.arordk {Compi. Bend. 
Arad. Sci. Paris, 125 {1897), No. 4, pp. 248- 15(^). 

Apropos of hydromel, R. Pincot, {JJApicuHear, 11 {189:), No. 1 , pp. 60-62). — As 
an aid to iermcntatioii dry raisins and tartaric* acid arc used. The latter is thought 
to be necessary with dr> raisins, but not with fresh, since these have sumo acid of 
their own. The tartaric acid is added to the malt of honey and water at the rate of 
60 gm. per hectoliter. A tempeiature of 25 to 2H^ C. is sufficient. 

A study of the natural ferment of hydromel, E. KwsERand E. liorLi^AMiER 
{V Apicultcur, 41 {1807), No. 9, jip. 350-357 ). — The preparation of hydromel, a fer- 
mented beverage from surplus boney, is desciibed and analyses of 9 samples are given 
and discussed. The production of hydromel is said to be quite difficult, the best 
conditions of fermentation not being well understood. These conditions are dis- 
cussed in the light of data collected from a number of makers, and some suggestions 
are made as to the addition of foreign substances to indueuee the fermentation. 

Vegetable fats and oils, L. E. Andes ( Vegetahilische Fettennd Oele, Vienna, Peat, 
and L&ipaic: H. Harflehen, pp. 189, figs. 94; ahs. in Ztachr. Nahr. Unteranch, w. Hyg., 10 
{1896), p. 192). 


AGEIGXJLTUEAL ENGIHEEEIKG. 

A study of waters for irrigation; the irrigation plant, Cl. L. Holtbr 
and J. Fields {Oklahoma Sta. Bui. ;29ypp. II ). — Analyses with refer- 
ence to mineral constituents are reported of 11 samples of river water, 
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12 sam'i)les of well water, aud 3 samples of pond water. From tliese 
analyses the amounts of white aud black alkali per 100,000 lbs. and per 
acre-inch are calculated and the adaptability of the different waters to 
irrigation purposes is discussed. Various suggestions are made regard- 
ing the construction of an irrigation plant, including dimensions of the 
reservoir and the capacity of pumps and windmills. Analyses with 
refereuce to sanitary condition of 12 samples of water are appended. 

The forces which operate to destroy roads, with notes on road 
stones and problems therewith connected, 0. L. Whittle ( U. 8. 
Dept, Agr., Office of Road Inquiry Circi 29, pp. 14, pie. 4). 

Other things being equal, the endurance of a roadbed depends upon the qualities 
of the stone used, assuming the road to be properly constructed and adequately 
drained. A road is subjet't to attack and consequent loss of material in part by rea- 
son of the composition of the road metal of which it is composed. The mc'ans of 
attack brought to bear upon the surface of a road, in the order of tlieir importance, 
are physical, dynamical, and chemical. 

*^The physical agencies are (1) the disrupting effects of frost, both on the integrity 
of the roadbed as a whole and on the individual rock fragments and minerals ; (2) 
the transporting power of water in gullying the road, in washing particles of sand 
and clay to the side drains and ditches, and the sorting action of water whereby the 
winds are given better access to the finer and lighter parts of the products of road 
wear; (3) the transporting power of the winds; (4) the attrition and weakening 
effect of falling rain ; (5) gravity. 

^^The dynamical agencies are (1) friction, which results &om the grinding action 
of one fragment of rock against another under the action of carriage tires and the 
feet of animals ; (2) the impact resulting from the same causes; (3) the disrupting 
effect of roots. 

^^The chemical agencies are (1) decomposition, shown, for example, by the disin- 
tegrati(»n of the feldspar-bearing rocks whereby the feldspars and other minerals are 
converted into clay, quartz, calcit<^, etc.; (2) solutio'h, or the power possessed by 
surface waters impregnated with acids to dissolve most rocks and the }>roducts of 
decomposition of others and carry them away.'* 

These different agencies are discussed in detail, as well as the essen- 
tial qualities of road stones, the relation of decomposition to cementa- 
tion, and the effect of moisture on a roadway. The structure of different 
classes of stone, including diorite, diabase, marble, and granite, are 
shown in plates made fh>m microphotographs of sections of the stone. 
The planting of trees along highways is advocated aud the chestnut is 
especially recommended for this purpose. 

Irrigation in New Jersey, E. U. Vooiihkks {New Jersey Stas, JRpt, 1896 ^ pp, 185-SSSt 
pU, 5), — ^TMb article forms part of Bulletin 36 of this Office (E. S. R., 9, p. 97). 

Trials of farm machinery, W. MOlsk {Biet IHeleingfors}, 18 {1897)^ No, 5-6, pp, 
141-144 ,) — The trials were couducted under the auspices of the Kyland and Tavas- 
tehus County Agricultural Society (Finland) and included tests of mowing machines 
(7) aud planters and cultivators (10). 

Trial stations for agricultural machinery and apparatus (Landimannen, 8 (1897), 
No, 33, pp, 457-460 ), — Contains regulations for the trial stations for testing agricul- 
tural machinery and apparatus recently established at the agricultural and dairy 
institutes of Ultuna and Alnarp (Sweden). 

Agrioultural maohlnery in Q^nnany and Bngland, M. Langhalle (Aarsher. 
Qjfent, FwmsL Landhr, Frenme, 1896, pp. 339-3417^, 
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Silage preeees, J. J. Mortensen-Barrit {Landtmannen, B (lS97)y No, 96^ pp. 49Sf 
494), 

Kgliway repairing, J. O. Sanford and E. G. Harrison ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Office 
of Road Inquiry Giro, 24, pp, i;?).— This includes accounts of the practical advantages 
of the daily care of country roads and notes on the improved roads at Canandaigua, 
New York, as well as opinions of leading citizens in the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Indiana relating to the working of a cash tax in those States. 

Going in debt for good roads, Thayer ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Office of RoaA Inquiry 
Circ, 26, jyp, 6), — An address delivered before the Iowa Bankers’ Association at Coun- 
cil Bluffs May 24, 1893. 

Addresaea on road improvement in Maine, New Tork, North Carolina, and 
niinoia, R Stonk ( U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Office of Road Inquiry Circ, 28, pp, ;f5).^The text 
of addresses delivered before the State Board of Agriculture, Augusta, Maine, Jan- 
uary 21, 1897, and before the General Assembly of North Carolina, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, February 5, 1897 ; remarks before the committees of Senate and Assembly 
at Albany, New York, February 25, 1897, and at the Good Roads Banquet of the 
League of American Wheelmen, Albany, New York, February 11, 1897 ; and a letter 
to the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 


STATlSTIGS~-MISCELLANEOnS. 

Reports of director and treasurer of New Jersey Stations, 1896 {New Jersey 
Stas, Rpt, 1S96, pp, XXI, 1~15), — Brief review of the work of the departments of 
chemistry, horticulture, dairy husbandry, biology, botany, and entomology during 
the year, and a financial report of the State Station for the > ear ending October 31, 
1896, and of the College Station for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Annual Report of Oregon Station for 1897 ( Oregon Sta, Rpi, 1897, pp, 8-21 ), — 
This includes re^iorts by the director and heads of departments re\ iewing the work 
of the year and offering suggestions as to future work ; a financial report for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1897, and a subject list of the bulletins (Nos. 1 to 47 inclu- 
sive) published since the organization of the station. 

Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture for 1897 ( V, 8, Dept, Agr,, 
Rpt, 1897, pp. 226). — Executive reports. 

Indiana agricultural statistios for 1895 {Indiana State Bd, Agr., 1896, pp, 
186-233), 

Iowa agricultural statistics for 1896 {Iowa State Agr, Soc. Rpt. 1896, pp. 145-174, 
maps 22). — A review of the crop season, with data showing the total acreage and the 
average yield per acre of various farm crops and the kinds, number, and distribution 
of farm animals in each county of the State. 

Agricultural statistics, Ireland, 1897 {Dublin: Alex. Thom Co., 1897, pp, 39 ), — 
^General abstracts showing the acreage under ciops and the number and description 
of live stock il each county and province, with notes on crop conditions during the 
last week in July, 1897. 

Crop and live stock statistics, 1897 {Kansas State Bd. Agr, Rpt, 1897, pp, 
225-282). — The tabulated data hero given show the acreage, value, and yield per acre 
by counties of farm crops grown in the State ; the number, value, and kinds of live 
stock, and the amount and value of their products ; the yields and value of orchard 
and small fruits; the number of stands of bees, and the amount and A^aluc of honey 
and wax produced ; and the acreage of newly planted forests and the kinds of trees 
planted. 

Report on crops, live stock, etc., in Manitoba {Manitoba Dept. Agr, and Immi- 
gration Bui. 64, pp, 18). — Statistics on the acreage and yield of wheat, oats, barley, 
flax, rye, peas, potatoes, and roots; the number of live stock in the province and the 
number exported ; production and price of dairy products, with general remarks by 
correspondents on crop and farm conditions. 
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Ohio crop and live stock atatlatioa for 1896 {Ohio State Bd, Agr. Bpt, 1897, pp. 
19-74). 

Btatistioa of Ontario {OniaHo Bureau Ind. Bui. 6S, pp. 94). — Statistics of the sev- 
eral staple farm, orchard, and garden crops, showing the total area, product, and 
market value of the crops for 1896 and for the 4 years preceding, and the averages 
for 5, 10, and 15 year periods ; the ratio of crops per 1,000 acres cleared land ; the 
number, kinds, and value of live stock for the years 1892 to 1896; wages of farm 
laborers for 1895 nnd 1896 and the average for the years 1882-W; output and value 
of cheese factories and creameries; value of farm property; number and amount of 
chattel mortgages ; the world's wheat crop for the years 1894-'97 ; and the area and 
yield of field crops of Ontario for 1897. 

Crops and live stock in Ontario (Ontario Bureau Ind. Bui. 64, pp, 39). — Final 
estimates of yield of crops in Ontario for the year 1897, with statistics of live stock 
for the ^ ears 1894 to 1897, and extracts from remarks by correspondents on miscel- 
laneous farm topics. The yields of crops as given are based on actual threshing 
returns reported by nearly 4,000 correspondents. 

Seventh annual report of the agricultural bureau of the department of agri- 
culture, Insurance statistics, and history, 1893-’94 (Texas Agr. Bureau Bpt. 
1893-^94, pp. 600). — This includes agricultural and general statistics of each county 
in the State for the year 1893-’94. 

Virginia agricultural statistics for 1896 ( Virginia State Bd. Agr. Bpt. 1890 , pp. 
38-50 ). — Crop reports and statistics on acreage and yield of farm crops grown in 
Virginia in 1896. 

Seventh annual report of farmers' institutes held in Ohio during the winter 
of 1896-97 (Ohio State Bd. Agr. Bpt. 1890, pp. 975-031). — Includes a statement of 
the recei]its and disbursements of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture on account 
of farmers’ institutes for the season of 1896-'97 ; tabulated data showing the places 
whore held, dates, attendance, etc., of the different institutes; a list of the lectures 
and their subjects; reprints of 58 miscellaneous papers; and the proceedings of the 
annual institute held at Columbus, with the full text of the papers read. The text 
of the Ohio State law governing farmers' institute societies and the rules of the 
State Board of Agriculture regulating their management are appended. In all 212 
two-day institutes were held during the winter season. The attendance varied from 
60 to 1,000, with an average of 353 and a total attendance of 76,815. 

ProceedingB of the ninth general meeting of the Association of Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in the German Empire at Wiesbaden, September 18 and 
19, 1896 (Landw. Vere. Stat., 49 (1897), No. 1-2, pp. 1-82). — An account of this meet- 
ing has already been given (E. S. R., 8, p. 447). 

Agricultural extension work : Sketch of its origin and progress (New York 
Cornell Sta. Bui, 137, pp. 325-333). — Previous accounts of the extension work of the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell University have been reported in Bulletins 110 
and 122 of the station (E. S. R., 8, pp. 135, 790). 

The present bulletin gives a review of the university extension work since its 
inception in western New York in 1893, and of the State legislation since affecting it; 
points out the purpose and general scope of the work and gives an account of its 
growth; and discusses the results secured by each of the different methods for the 
dissemination of agricultural knowledge thus far tried. At the present time there 
are enrolled in this university extension work 15,000 pupils and 10,000 teachers of 
the public schools and 1,600 young farmers. 

bost of hauling farm products to market or to shipping points in European 
oountries ( U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Office of Boad Inquiry Giro. 27, pp. 12). — This circular gives 
the more important consular reports on this subject '^received through the Depart- 
ment of State in response to the request of the Secretary of Agriculture for such 
information and in reply to circulars issued to the United States consuls by the 
Department of State." The countries represented are Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, 
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NOTES. 


MASSAcnusETTS COLLEGE AND STATION.— During the past year the greenhouse of 
the station has been materially altered. A new hot-water heater has been* put in, 
and 3 ranges of houses have been built to be heated at different temperatures. 
These consist of a lean-to 25 by 25 ft. with a southern exposure and heated for 
cucumbers and tomatoes. The beds in this house are 2^ by 18 ft. and run East aud 
West iu tiers. There is also a lettuce house 12 by 40 ft. with earth beds, aud a 
propagating house 12 by 18 ft. for general experimental purposes where a high 
temperature is not required, Tliese houses have all been constructed with a view 
to getting the most uniform and normal conditions for physiological experiments. 
The api»ropriation for these changes was $1,500. In the horticultural department 
of the college and station an appropriation of $1,000 was made to remodel 2 green- 
houses. 

Nebkaska University and Station. — The following changes have been made in 
the governing board: E. Von Forell, of Kearney, has been appointed, rice C. W. 
Kaley, and (Jeorge F. Kenower, of Wisner, vice E. A. Hadley. 

Nkw York State Station.— H. A. Harding, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been elected dairy bacteriologist of the station. He will spend the present year in 
study ill this couni ry and Europe and will assume his duties on January 1, 1899. 
George A. Smith, former director of farmers’ institutes iu New York and at jiresent 
one of the dairy experts of the New York State Department of Agriculture, has been 
electiMl daily expert at the station. It is expected that the new biological and 
dairy building will be ready for occupancy in the early summer of 1898. 

Rhode Island College. — A special winter course of study and training in poul- 
try culture has been successfully completed. The course lasted 4 weeks, beginning 
.January 10, 1898. Iiistru<‘tion was given in zoology, the origin and breeds of fowls, 
principles of breeding and their application, care and management of fowls, feeding, 
diseases, construction of poultry buildings and appliances, drainage, records and 
accounts, etc. The plan was to devote the forenoons to lectures and class-room 
work ; the afte rnoons to laboratory work and to practice in the carpenter shop, incu- 
bator house, and brooder house, and to the management, care, and feeding of fowls; 
the evenings to study, to meetings for discussion, etc. On Saturdays excursions 
were made to different poultry farms, markets, cold-storage establishments, etc. 
Special public lectui cs were planned. No entrance examinations were required, but 
examinations were held during and at the close of the course, on the basis of which 
certificates were awarded according to merit. The school was attended by 8 regular 
and as many more irregular students. Two of the regular attendants were women. 
Besides Rhode Island, pupils came from New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 

Texas College. — L. S. Ross, president of the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, died January 3, 1898. 

Utah College and Station. — U. P. Hedrick, formerly of the Oregon College 
and Station, has been elected horticulturist and botanist of the college and station, 
to succeed F. C. Scars, resigned. The latter has become director of the School of 
Horticulture at Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
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A compilation of statistics relative to the land-grant colleges and 
the agrienltural experiment stations in this country has just been com- 
pleted by this OiBce. These statistics illustrate the magnitude of the 
enterprises for education in agriculture and the mechanic arts and for 
experimentation and research in agriculture which are fostered by the 
Federal and State (Governments. The statistics for the colleges are 
much more complete than any which have hitherto been collected. 
Owing to the complex organization of many of the institutions, it has 
been found impracticable to give exactly comparable statistics in all 
cases, and in some instances it was impossible to obtain complete data. 

There are at present 64 institutions receiving the benefits of the acts 
of Congress of July 2, 1862, and August 30, 1890. Sixty-one of these 
institutions maintain courses of instruction in agriculture. The aggre- 
gate value of the permanent funds and equipment of the land-grant 
colleges and universities in 1897 is estimated to be $51,274,546.60, 
classified as follows: Land-grant fbnd of 1862, $10,243,132.82; other 
land-grant funds, $1,319,133.41; other permanent funds, $8,567,619.27; 
land grant of 1862 still unsold, $2,399,383.70; farms and grounds owned 
by the institutions, $5,564,488.91 ; buildings, $13,994,205.64; apparatus, 
$1,533,282.38; macliinery, $1,048,503.31; libraries, $1,425,004.88, and 
miscellaneous equipment, $1,935,290.51. The total number of acres of 
land granted to the States under the act of 1862 was 8,978,960, of which 
1,066,519 acres are still unsold. 

The income of these institutions in 1897, exclusive of the funds 
received from the United States for agricultural experiment stations, 
was as follows: Interest on land grant of 1862, $609,992.64; interest on 
other fkmds, $574,120.08; United States appropriation under act of 
1890, $1,009,097.07; State appropriation (annual or regular), $1,477,- 
170.94; State appropriation (occasional), $318,901.07; tuition fees, 
$480,375.45; incidental fees, $50,555.98; miscellaneons, $708,971.47; 
total, $5,178,580.82. The value of the additions made in 1897 to the 
permanent endowment and equipment of these institutions is estimated 
at $1,370,518.71. 

In 1897 the faculties of the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 
numbered 1,520 persons, of whom 240 were for preparatory classes and 
1,372 for collegiate and special classes. In other departments of the 
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institutions the faculties aggrei^ted 791, making a grand total of 2,311 
persons in the faculties of the land-grant institutions. 

The students in 1897 numbered 28,885. Of these, 3,930 were in agri- 
culture, 2,441 in mechanical engineering, 1,375 in civil engineering, 
1,166 in electrical engineering, 575 in mining engineering, 393 in archi- 
tecture, 1,051 in household economy, 354 in veterinary science, and 
8,295 in military tactics. The graduates of these institutions in 1897 
numbered 1,687, and since the organization of these institutions 25,737. 
The average age of graduates in 1897 was 21.9 years. 

All of the States and Territories now have agricultural expWiment 
stations receiving the benefits of the Hatch Act. Alaska alone has no 
experiment station, but a preliminary investigation regarding the feasi- 
bility of conducting agricultural experiments in Alaska was made by 
this Department the past year, and funds have been appropriated by 
Congress for inaugurating experiments there the coining season. In 
four of the States separate stations are maintained wholly or in part by 
State funds, and in Louisiana a station for sugar experiments is main- 
tained partly by funds contributed by sugar planters. Excluding the 
branch stations, there are 54 stations, 52 of which receive the appro- 
priation provided by the Hatch Act. 

The total income of the stations during 1897 was $1,129,832.99, of 
which $719,993.47 was received from the National Government, the 
remaining $409,839.62 coming from the following sources: State gov- 
ernments, $287,176.35^ individuals and communities, $5,553.88; fees 
lor analyses of fertilizers, $37,265.26; sales of farm products, $64,437.83; 
and miscellaneous, $16,906.20. In addition to this, the Office of Exper- 
iment Stations had an appropriation of $35,000 for the past fiscal 
year, including $5,000 for the Alaskan investigation.. The value of 
additions to equipment of the stations in 1897 is estimated as follows: 
Buildings, $74,830.99; libraries, $12,993.25; apparatus, $21,149.73; farm 
implements, $13,178.25; live stock, $14,733.07; miscellaneous, $7,714.08; 
total, $143,599.38. 

The stations employ 628 persons in the work of administration and 
research. These are classified as follows : Directors, 67 ; chemists, 134; 
agriculturists, 66; horticulturists, 71; farm foremen, 38; dairymen, 19; 
botanists, 47 ; entomologists, 48; veterinarians, 30; meteorologists, 18; 
biologists, 8; physicists, 9; geologists, 6; mycologists and bacteriolo- 
gists, 21; irrigation engineers, 6; in charge of substations, 11; secre- 
taries and treasurers, 70; librarians, 9; and clerks, 38. There are also 
30 persons classified under the head of miscellaneous,^^ including 
superintendents of gardens, grounds, and buildings, apiarists, herds- 
men, etc. Two hundred and eighty-five station officers do more or less 
teaching in the colleges with which the stations are connected. 

In 1897 the stations published 54 annual reports and 324 bulletins. 
Aside from these, a number of the stations issued press bulletins, which 
were widely reproduced in the agricultural and county papers. The 
station mailing lists now aggregate over a half million names. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AND FINLAND.' 

F. W. Won, 

Aiiittant Pn/euor of AgrUmltural Chemittry, Univeroity of WtsconHn, 

HIGHER AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

The ioBtitatioiis offering higher instruction in agricultore in the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland are 5 in number: Aas Higher 
Agricultural School, Aas, Norway (established 1859); Ultuna Agricul- 
tural Institute, Ultuna, Sweden (established 1849) ; Alnarp Agricultural 
and Dairy Institute, Aakarp, Sweden (established 1862); Boyal Veter- 
inary and Agricultural College, Copenhagen, Denmark (established 
1773); and Mustiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute, Mustiala, Fin- 
land (established 1840). 

All of these institutions are comparatively old, with traditions of 
their own, and plans of instruction suited to the particular conditions 
under which each institution is working. It is but natural, however, 
that the educational system followed at the different colleges should 
have been repeatedly modiUed and further developed in the course of 
time during their existence. 

Higher Agricultural School at Aas . — At the present time the institu- 
tions of Norway and Finland, Aas and Mustiala, respectively, are 
under reorganization. In the former country the commission which 
has had the subject under consideration has prepared an elaborate 
report and recommended the organization of an agricultural college at 
Aas, the purpose of which shall be *<to impart instruction based on a 
scientific foundation for the education of farmers, foresters, gardeners, 
allotment ofiScers (surveyors), and dairymen, and to promote scientific 
research in the branches embraced by the college.” The course is 
planned to last two years for all students except those in forestry, 
whose course lasts three years. The first year’s studies are the saifie 
for all students, and during the second year classes are formed in agri- 
culture, allotment, horticulture, dairying, and forestry. The buildings 
and increased instructional facilities rendered necessary by the reor- 
ganization will be provided for by a special appropriation of 682,000 
crowns ($185,000), of which sum 250,000 crowns, or nearly $100,000, is 
for a new agricultural hall. The new college is planned to accommo- 
date 120 to 150 students. The faculty will consist of a director, 11 pro- 
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fessors, and 6 iustractorg {docenter). The bill for the reorgankatbn of 
the college was reported fitvorably last year by the committee on agri- 
culture of the Norwegian Parliament, and is expected td pass wnd 
become a law during the present session of the Parliament.* 

During its existence the Aas Higher Agricultural School has been 
frequented by nearly 1,000 students, the large mtyority of whom have 
been or are at the present time farmers in Norway. The course of 
instruction given lasts 1 year and is theoretical only, being arranged on 
the plan of the elementary agricultural 2-year8’ course given at the same 
school. The school is open to all persons sending in their applications 
accompanied by a doctor’s certificate of freedom from contagions disease. 
The tuition fee is 200 crowns ($53.60) a year; students rooming and board- 
ing at the school pay 400 crowns ($107.20) in addition. The attendance 
at the school is at present about 35 students a year. Like all the higher 
agricultural educational institutions in the Scandinavian countries, Aas 
is supported by Government appropriations solely, aside from the farm 
sales. The budget for 1893-’94 was 112,265.34 crowns ($30,342), about 
two-thirds of which was for instructional purposes and one-third for 
the farm. The latter portion was more than covered by the income 
from farm sales, amounting to very nearly 50,000 crowns ($13,500). 

Mustiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute . — ^This institution (fig. 3), 
which was established as an elementary agricultural school in 1840, was 
enlarged in 1845 by the addition of a department for the training of 
agricultural teachers and farm superintendents. This department has 
gradually grown in importance since 1865, and has of late years been the 
main feature of the institute. The thculty of the insticute is made up 
of adirector (Dr. Gosta Grotenfelt) ; lektorer in chemistry and in botany; 
teachers in dairying, forestry, and veterinary science; “elementary 
teacher;” assistant chemist; and secretary and treasurer, 9 members 
in all. The attendance at the institute since its organization has been 
as follows; 


Attendance at Mustiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute, 1840-^95, 



184a-’64. 

1964>’8l. 

1881-’90. 

1890-^95. 

Total. 

• 

Agrioaltnral department: 

Higher ooiirse 


161 

186 

116 

418 

El^entary coarse 

895 

218 

186 

W 

916 

Dai]^ department: 

Higher coarse 

81 

81 

62 

Slementary course 


114 

15 

16 

145 



Total 1 

395 

488 

867 

285 

1,585 


Students are admitted to the elementary course on similar conditions 
as to other Finnish elementary agricultural schools mentioned above. 
To the higher course, the agricultural institute proper, graduates of 

' The law establishing the Agrioaltnral College of Norway at Aas was passed 
Hay 22, 1897. 
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the Finnish lyoewms (corresponding to onr high schools) and students 
holding a bachelor’s degree from the State University at Helsingfors 
are admitted without examination, on presenting the required certifl- 
cates from pastor and doctor as to age, moral character, general health, 
freedom from contagious disease, etc. Applicants having had at least 
a year’s exi)erience in practical farm work are given precedence in filling 
vacant places. 

As in case of all Finnish educational institutions, the conftision of 
languages in Finland places the teachers at agricultural schools under 
peculiar difficulties. The Swedish- speaking population of Finland num- 
bered 14.3 per cent in 1880, and the Finnish-speaking 85.2 per cent, the 
rest — ^less than 10,000 — ^being made up of Bussians, Germans, Lap- 
landers, etc. Of the city population about 40 per cent are Swedish 
speaking. In the elementary schools located in the southwestern part 
of the country the instruction is given in Swedish, while in the other 
schools the Finnish language is used. In a few cases both Finnish and 
Swedish are used. Thus, at Mustiala, the professors, according to a 
Government decree, lecture in Swedish and Finnish in alternate years 
of the course, and they may therefore in one hour lecture to one class in 
Swedish and in the next hour to another class in Finnish. 

For a number of years past there has been considerable discussion in 
Finland concerning the system of higher agricultural education. It has 
long been felt that the instruction at Mustiala under the conditions 
present — with the management of a 15,700 acre farm and of the higher 
and the elementary agricultural school alike in hands of the director of 
the institute — did not coine up to what might reasonably be expected 
of a modem institution for the scientific training of young men in 
agriculture. The matter has been discussed by committees appointed 
by the Government and in the agricultural and daily press, and as an 
outcome a law has recently been passed providing 2 professorships 
at the Alexander University in Helsingfors, one in agricultural eco- 
nomics and agriculture, and the other in agricultural chemistry and 
agricultural physics, with an instructor (adjunkt) in botany and bac- 
teriology, ‘^in order to advance in this country scientific research and 
instruction in the subjects pertaining to agriculture.” The advanced 
agricultural instruction will then be transferred to the State University, 
in connection with which an agricultural college will gradually be built 
up, and Mustiala will be reorganized as an intermediate agricultural 
school, with courses of instruction similar to those now offered at 
Kronoborg and Harjus. 

Higher agricultural instruction in Sweden , — ^Turning our attention 
now to higher agricultural instruction in Sweden, we find here 2 well 
organized and equipped agricultural colleges, one each at Ultuna and 
Alnarp. 

(1) Ultuna Agricultural College is the oldest Swedish agricultural 
college. It is located near Upsala, the university city, about 40 mUes 
north of Stockholm. It has a faculty of 11 members, 4 so-called lektarer^ 
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4 adfimkter, and 3 special teachers. There are about 50 students at the 
college. The course of instruction is arranged for 2 yews, beginning 
November 1 and ending October 24, with a 3 weeks’ vacation at Christ- 
mas and 7 weeks in summer time. The students generally hold a 
bachelor’s degree, are graduates of Swedish technical institutions, or 
have similar qualifications. The instruction consists of lectures, labora- 
tory work, “rounds,” and excursions. During the junior year 635 to 
675 lectures and 123 hours of laboratory work are given, and during the 
senior year 494 to 534 lectures, with 111 hours of laboratory work. 

“Bounds” are made twice a week in the stock stables during the 
winter months by each class, under the direction, alternately, of the 
professors of animal husbandry and of veterinary science. Bounds in 
the creamery are made as suggested by the lectures in dairying, under 
the direction of the professor of dairying; and rounds in the bams and 
the fields are made occasionally during the winter, and regularly once a 
week with each class during the summer, under the direction of the 
professor of agriculture and economics. In all 6 or 8 geological excur- 
sions are made during the summer and 2 botanical excursions a week 
are made in the vicinity of the institute. Each summer an excursion, 
the plan of which is carefully laid a long time in advance, is made to 
estates at some, often considerable, distance from the institute. The 
expenses of these excursions are borne by the institute. 

Two fellows {Htipendiater) are appointed each year from the graduates 
having the best standing. They have a scholarship of 300 crowns 
($81) a year, with free board and room, and may be reappointed for a 
second year. They do not ordinarily take part in the instructional 
work in the institute, but are free to devote themselves to special study. 
Begular students pay a tuition fee of 175 crowns ($47.30) and for boaM 
and room 500 crowns ($135) a year; special students {hogpitanter) pay 
75 crowns (about $.20) a month. Four students, 2 in each class, are 
given scholarships. 

The budget of the institute amounts to a little over $20,000, two- 
thirds of which is covered by Government appropriations. The farm 
connected with the institute contains 1,549 acres, and is well provided 
with instructional facilities, laboratories, library, museum, and farm 
live stock. About 200 milch cows (largely Ayrshire blood), 30 working 
horses, and 66 swine are kept. 

(2) Alnarp Agricultural and Dairy Institute (fig. 4) is located in the 
southern part of Sweden, in the fer^e province of Skaane, only about 
20 miles from Oopenbagen. 

As at nitnna, the course of instruction lasts 2 years. Lectures and 
recitations are given as follows: Junior year — Inorganic and organic 
chemistry (60 and 40 hours, respectively), with laboratory practice (about 
250 hours) ; physics and meteorology (40 hours) ; geology (35 hours) ; anat- 
omy and physiology (30 hours), with dissections; zoology (6 hours), gen- 
ersd botany (30 hours), mechanics and engineering (30 hours), surveying 
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(15 hours), bookkeeping (50 hours), forestry (33 hours), general hortioiil- 
ture (25 hours), &rriery (30 hours), and cameralistics (15 hours). 8emor 
year — Agricultural chemistry (56 hours), applied botany (45 hours), 
agriculture (147 hours), history and economics of agriculture (38 hours), 
animal husbandry (25 hours) ; cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry raising 
(40, 8, 10, and 4 hours, respectively) ; dairying (56 hours), horse raising 
and exterior of the horse (25 hours each), veterinary science (28 hours), 
fish culture (7 hours), engineering and architecture (54 hours). 

The faculty consists of 13 members. The number of students during 
1894 was 98, the attendance in the different courses being as follows: 


Agricultural Institute: Students 

Higher department (4 scholarships) 27 

Elementary department (24 scholarships) 44 

Dairy Institute : 

Higher department (15 special students) 21 

Elementary department 6 

Total .98 



Fio. 4 .— Mam building, Alnarp Agnoultural and Dairy Institute at Aakarp, Sweden. 

Begular students pay 675 crowns ($182.43) a year for tuition, room, 
and board. The incidental expenses, washing, light, and books, are 
about 160 crowns ($43.24) per year. Special students pay at the rate 
of 75 crowns ($20) a month, which includes charges for tuition, room, 
and board. 

The Alnarp estate contains 1,390 acres of laud, of which 735 acres are 
under cultivation, 103 acres are laid out in parks, yards, and roads, 25 
acres are in orchards, and 267 acres are rented to tenant farmers. In 
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1896 160 acres (65 hectares) were planted to sagar beets. l%e gross 
receipts from the beet crops amount to about $13,000 annually. The 
beets are sold to the beet-sugar factory adjoining the estate. The 
Government appropriation for the institute is 29,400 crowns ($8,000) 
a year, and the budget about 60,000 crowns ($17,000). 

Irutitvtiom for higher agricultural education in Denmark . — ^Among 
these is the Boyal Veterinary and Agricultural College of Copenha- 
gen, the oldest and largest of its kind in the Scandinavian countries or 
Finland. The college was established by Dr. P. C. Abildgaard in 1773 
as the Danish V eterinary School. It received State aid from the begin- 
ning and became in 1776 a State institution, the Boyal Danish Veteri- 
nary School. The school was reorganized and enlarged in 1858, and its 
name changed to that given above. 

A number of changes and improvements have been made in the 
organization and plan of instruction of the college, the latest regula- 
tions being issued in 1892. The college, as now organized, has 5 sepa- 
rate departments, viz, veterinary, agriculture, land inspection (surveying, 
corresponding to the proposed course in land allotment in Borway), 
horticulture, and forestry. In addition there are post-graduate courses 
for veterinarians and agricultural students, and also a school for 
farriers. 

To be admitted as a regular student, the applicant must either have 
a bachelor’s degree or have passed the special entrance examinations 
prescribed, including 3 foreign languages. Students in the veterinary 
department are also required to pass an examination in Latin. There 
is furthermore an opportunity to be admitted as a regular student by 
special permission of the Department of the Interior. Special students 
are admitted without entrance examinations and may receive diplomas 
on the completion of the full course of study in any department. They 
are, however, restricted from receiving any of the scholarships of the 
college. Students must be at least 16 years old on entering the college, 
but the average age is considerably higher, being over 20 years. 

The courses of study oftbred in the different departments are compre- 
hensive and thorough, being designed to give to the student a liberal 
technical training and a good knowledge of the scientific principles 
underlying agriculture and kindred professions. The full course in 
veterinary science lasts 4} years, of which time the last half year is 
devoted largely to practical work, hospital service, meat control, etc. 
The course is ^vided into 3 divisions, the first division taking 1 year, 
the second division 2 years, the third division, part 1, 1 year, and part 

one-half year. At the completion of the work of each division, or 
each part thereof, examinations are held in all studies taken. 

The course in agriculture lasts If years, and is divided into two 
divisions. In division 1 the following lectures and recitations are 
given: Chemical physios, mechanics and optics, meteorology, inorganic 
and organic chemistry, analytical chemistry, geology and geognosy. 
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soils, botany, biology, agriculttdral zoology, anatomy of fsarm animals, 
agricultural machinery; and laboratory or field work in chemistry, 
botany, horticulture, surveying, and drafting. In division 2 the lec- 
tures and recitations given are; Agricultural machinery (continued), 
plant culture, animal husbandry, dairying, farm bookkeeping, eco- 
nomics of agriculture, and plant pathology; and laboratory or field 
work in stock judging, agricultural chemistry, composition on agricul- 
tural topics. 

The course in the department of land inspection is arranged in 3 
divisions, of about 1^, 1^, and 1 year, respectively, or 3| years in all. 
The studies pursued are largely the general sciences, engineering, sur- 
veying, social economy, and general agriculture. 

The course in horticulture requires 2^ years, and that in forestry 3J 
years. The studies taught in these courses are the same as in the 
agricultural coarse, with the addition of technical subjects bearing on 
horticulture or forestry, respectively. 

The total enrollment at the college in 1894-’95 was 365 students, of 
which number 301 were from Denmark, 52 from Norway, and the rest 
from other foreign countries. The different departments had the fol- 
lowing attendance: Veterinary 217, agriculture 62, land inspection 22, 
horticulture 18, forestry 46, and the school in farriery 33 students. 

The faculty numbers 28 members, exclusive of assistants in the dif- 
ferent laboratories. There are 6 professors, 16 leJctorer (associate pro- 
fessors), and 6 docenter (instructors). The budget of the college is very 
nearly 200,000 crowns ($54,000). In the statement of expenditures 
published the budget of the agricultural experiment station (about 
$20,000) is included, and the total expenses are given as follows ; For 
salaries to director, instructional force, inspector, and bookkeeper, 
$28,460; for running expenses, $45,800. 

The Danish Parliament in 1892 provided ample means for the recon- 
struction of old buildings and for the erection of new ones. These were 
finished in 1895, at a total outlay of about one million crowns ($268,000). 

The Hoyal Danish Veterinary and Agricultural College in its present 
condition ofiers exceptionally good facilities to students, and is an insti- 
tution of which any State or Nation might well be proud. Its veter- 
inary department remains its strongest part, but the equipment in other 
lines, both as regards instructional force and working material, labora- 
tories, museums, library, botanical garden, etc., is also complete and 
fully up to the standard of an institution commensurate with the im- 
portance and needs of agriculture and allied industries in Denmark. 

DAIRY, HORTICULTURAL, AND OTHER SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the strictly agricultural educational institutions enu- 
merated in the preceding, some of which offer special courses in branches 
closely related to agriculture, a number of special schools of this kind 
are found. 

Oonsidering first the dairy schools, there are two higher dairy insti- 
tutes in these countries, those of Alnarp, Sweden, and Mustiala, 
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FinlaBd. The courses given at both places are practical as wdl as 
theoretical, and last one year. At Elbe, Denmark, a dairy school giving 
5*month and 3 month courses in dairying is in operation, and at least 
two of the elementary agricultural schools, Dalum and Ladelund, give 
quite complete elementary dairy courses. It is, however, somewhat 
strange to note that Denmark, whose dairy industry is of such vast 
importance and has made such remarkable progress during the past 
20 years, has no dairy institute or school offering comprehensiveadvanced 
instruction in the science and practice of dairying. The course of 
lectures in dairying given at the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural 
College by Prof. T. E. Segelcke, the father of modern dairying in Scan- 
dinavia, includes 100 to 120 lectures, besides quizzes, the course being 
given to the agricultural students proper in their senior year. These 
lectures have been attended by nearly all teachers of dairying in the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland since the beginning of the sev- 
enties, at least by all present leaders in the dairy movement in these 
countries. Of almost as much imx)ortance, and perhaps more so, as far 
as Denmark is concerned, have been the 2-month to 3 month courses in 
practical dairying given under Professor Segelcke’s direction at a large 
number of flrst-class creameries in different parts of Denmark. These 
courses have been attended by 1,048 students since their inception 
ill 1804. 

The elementary dairy schools in the other Scandinavian countries are 
as follows: In Norway, 10 — 3 for men (Brandbo, Hegre, and Stokke), 
7 for women (Sande, Stange, Gaupen, Ostenso, Vefsen, Orlandet, and 
Orsten) ; length of courses 1^ years. In Sweden, 19-— 3 dairy schools 
(Robertsfors, Hus&>, and Bbrjkfors), and 16 dairy stations” (Berga, 
Bjerka-Saby, Aakerstad, Ejbdenas, Hvilan, E&nnum, Eilagfirden, 
Okull, FrugArden, Knistad, Torestorp, Eottneros, Trystorp, Stjernsund, 
Hedensberg, and Nas); length of courses 2 years. In Finland, 17 — 14 
two-year schools (Myrans, Wiurila, Aittamaki, Haga, Pekkala, Jar- 
vikyla, Hovila, Simanauniemi, Koivikko, Peltosalmi, Mattila, Orisberg, 
Elaresuud, and Euoua), 3 one-year schools (Koivikko, Oulais, and 
Mustiala), also 2 herdsmen’s schools (Saksala and Lofsta). 

The special horticultural and other schools are as follows : In Norway, 
2 (Aas andSandnas); in Sweden, 1 (Alnarp); in Finland, 5 (Helsing- 
fors, Koristo, Kuppis, Kuopio, Haapavesi); in Denmark, 2 (Vilvorde 
and Beder). The forestry schools are: Norway, 2 (Kongsberg and 
Stenkjar); Finland, 1 (Evois). And the farriery schools are 1 each In 
Sweden (Alnarp) and Denmark (Copenhagen) and 3 in Finland (Hel- 
singfors, Aabo, and Wiborg). 

INSTITUTIONS FOB AGBIOULTUBAL INVESTIGATION. 

The work done in the line of agricultural research in the Scandina- 
vian countries and Finland oflers perhaps less of importance to out- 
siders than the system of agricultural education found there. The 
13777— No. 8 2 
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main interest centers around the work of the experiment stations at 
Copenhagen and Albano (near Stockholm). A few other stations are 
largely engaged in original investigations, notably the Swedish Moor 
Culture Association at Flahult and the S^d Improvement Society at 
Svaldf, Sweden, and important results have been obtained through 
their efforts. But as regards at least the former of these, similar work 
on a larger scale and under more varied conditions is being conducted 
elsewhere. While experiments on agricultural problems are being 
conducted in all four countries, the attention of the workers, except at 
the stations at Copenhagen and Albano, is occupied mainly with either 
instructional or chemical control work instead of investigation. Hence, 
the continuity and concentration of efforts so essential in investigation 
is often lacking. This does not prevent these institutions from occa- 
sionally publishing, through the perseverence and enthusiasm of their 
officers, valuable contributions to our fund of scientific agricultural 
knowledge, as will Ue apparent from the reports of the institutions 
reviewed in the Experiment Station Eecord during the past 5 years. 
As this work speaks for itself, it will not be necessary to dwell in this 
article on the results obtained, and attention will be confined to a 
brief statement of the history of the various stations, their organiza- 
tion, plan of work, officers, means of support, etc. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN NORWAY. 

The control or experiment stations in Norway are as follows: 

The State Chemical Control Station at Christiania was organized as a 
separate institution in 1891 and began work February 1, 1892. Previous 
to that time, since 1863, analyses of agricultural products for private 
parties had been made by the teacher of agricultural chemistry at 
Aas or his assistant, for which purpose the Society for Norway^s 
Weal or the Government made a small appropriation, except during a 
few years (1869-^75) when no money was appropriated from either source. 
The budget of the station is 12,500 crowns ($3,378), of which 5,600 
crowns ($1,513) goes to pay the salaries of director, assistant, and janitor. 
The director reports directly to the Secretary of Agriculture, there 
being no connection between the station and the agricultural college at 
Aas. The work of the station is published in the annual report of the 
secretary and in occasional contributions to the agricultural press. No 
provisions are made for bringing the results of work done before the 
public through periodical bulletins or special publications. 

During 1895, 897 samples of feeding stuffs, dairy products, fertilizers, 
water, etc., were sent to the station for analysis. In addition to the 
control work a goodly number of original investigations have been made 
and published, reviews of which have been given in the Record.^ 

Plant Physiological Station at Aasy established in 1895. The work of 
the station is largely cooperative and includes the testing of varieties 

^ E. S. R., 6, pp. 637, 1021; 6, pp. 11, 23, 26, 36, 82, 84, 110, 166, 163, 250, 668 ; 7, pp. 
619, 626,. 712 ; 8, pp. 161, 162. 
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and of systems of rotations at Aas, and at a number of farms in differ- 
ent parts of Korway, thus giving varying conditions as to soil, climate, 
treatment, etc. The experiments in progress during 1896 were con- 
ducted in 12 different places and included the following series of trials: 
Potatoes (English, German, and iN’orwegian varieties) 12 series, barley 
12 series, oats 16, clover seed 13, lupines 6, infective trials on lupines 
21, sugar beets 6, miscellaneous crops 6. The station furnishes the 
seed and sends an assistant to sow it and to harvest the crops, while the 
different farmers prepare the soil, take care of the crop during the grow- 
ing period, and have the crops, minus the small quantities wanted for 
samples. The assistants have free room and board at the farms while 
doing the work of the station. The size of the plats are as follows: 
Oats 28.5 by 42 meters; barley and winter grains 28.5 by 28.5; hay 
crops — grasses and clovers 20.5 by 49; lupines 32 by 65; potatoes, 
turnips, etc., 12.5 by 47 ; and sugar beets 9 by 70 meters. 

The station receives 10,000 crowns ($2,680) annually from the Society 
for Norway^s Weal, but has no State aid. The results of the work 
done are published in the annual report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and in contributions to the agricultural press (B. S. R., 6, p. 543; 
8, p. 118). The station staff consists of a director, first assistant, and a 
number of traveling assistants. 

The chemical department of Aas Agricultural Collegcj practically 
without any funds set apart for investigational purposes, has, never- 
theless, been able to publish considerable work in this line.^ 

Milk control stations are established at Ohristiania, Trondhjem, and 
Bergen. Creameries and individual farmers have an opportunity to 
send in samples of milk for the determination of the fat content, the 
charges being 10 ore (2.7 cents) per single sample or 5 ore in large 
numbers. The first two stations were established in 1894, and the 
third in 1896. During 1895 the stations in Christiania and Trondhjem 
examined 16,600 and 12,943 samples of milk, respectively, about 95 per 
cent of the samples coming from creameries. The average percentage 
of fat in the creamery samples in 1895 was 3.44 for Christiania and 3.41 
for Trondhjem. De Laval’s butyrometer is used for making the tests. 
The stations have no officers except a superintendent. The annual 
State appropriation is 2,500 crowns ($676) for each station. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN SWEDEN. 

Sweden has 7 chemical stations, largely supported by the Government. 
Four of these were established in 1876, one in 1881, and two in 1885. 
They received a State appropdatiou of 3,000 crowns ($811) each per 
year until 1888, when the appropriation for the 4 older stations was 
increased to 4,000 crowns ($1,081), and the following year this was 
extended to all the stations. In addition the various county agricul- 
tural societies give annual grants ranging in 1895 from 950 to 4,650 

» E. 8. B., 4, pp. 617, 783 ; 5, pp. 968, 1017; 6, pp. 199, 260^ 476, 927, 1023 ; 7, p. 979 ; 8, 
p.l22. 
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crowns ($257 to $1,257) for the different stations. The income from 
analysis fees ranged from 1,216.50 to 3,188.60 crowns ($329 to $862). In 
case of 2 stations the director receives all analysis fees and in return 
pays for chemicals and other materials used. The personnel of the sta- 
tions generally consists of a director and one or two assistants. The 
stations publish an annual report giving in' more or less detail the 
results of the work of the year. A summary for each station is also 
published annually in the report of the Agricultural Department. 

The summary of work done by the various stations during 1895 is 
given in the following table: * 

Number of samples analyzed or examined by ohemioal stations in Sweden during 1896, 



.Tonko- 
Piug- 1 

Xalmar. 

Halm> 

stad. 

Skara. 

1 

Orebro. 

Vester&s. 

1 Hemd* I 
sand. 

Total. 

Soils 

218 

51 

2 

14 

21 

21 

28 

350 

Soil ‘'amendments*’ 

117 

6 

20 

19 

5 

16 

3 

186 

Fertilizers 

127 

233 

873 

103 

91 

51 

26 

1,004 

Feeding studs 

72 

72 

46 

27 

76 

42 

67 

402 

Water 

64 

52 

31 

144 

85 

17 

109 

452 

Dairy products 

12 

1,582 

6,632 

2, 209 

2,508 

16,645 

50 

29,644 

Human food articles 

117 

23 

59 

7 

25 

13 

84 

278 

Poisonins cases 

Teclmical and sundry prod- 
ucts ' 

400 

78 

2, 095 

168 

812 

278 

82 

8, 978 

50 

92 

27 

81 

134 

28 

81 

443 

Total 

1 

1, 232 1 

1 

2, 189 

9, 285 

2, 722 

1 3,707 

1 

17, 111 

486 

36, 782 


The sum total of samples examined during the year, as will be seen, 
is 36,732. It is natural, with this amount of control work to be done, 
that but little can bo accomplislied in the line of original investigations 
of agricultural problems. During the 3 preceding years (1892-^94) 
22,461, 26,355, and 35,740 samples, respectively, were examined, show- 
ing that the public make use of the stations in an increasing ratio from 
year to year. 

In addition to the preceding stations a number of county agricultural 
societies have for a number of years past made arrangements with the 
chemical departmelits of certain agricultural schools to have chemical 
analyses made for farmers in tlieir respective counties at a special low 
rate, and have set apart a certain sum of money annually for this pur- 
pose/ The number of samples analyzed by such chemical stations dur- 
ing 1895 is shown below: 


Number of samples examined by county chemical stations in Sweden during 1896, 



Upsala. 

Kris- 

tian- 

stad. 

A Inarp. 

Mol- 

kom. 

Gefle. 

Ume&. 

Grand 

total. 

Soils, etc 

7 

29 

21 

25 


41 


FertfUzers 

23 

46 

88 

52 


9 


Feeding; staffs 

15 

85 

77 

69 




Water 

2 

39 


3 


4 


Dairy products 


21,411 

4, 406 

85 


7 


Poisoning cases 


30 


185 


Teobniofiu and sundry products 

4 

68 

21 1 

41 


12 








Total 

51 

21,658 

4,563 

225 

1,498 

208 

28,208 
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Besearoh or control work oondnoted at Swedish oh^ioal statics has 
been frequently noted in the Record.' 

A chemical plant-biological station was established at Lale& in 1886, 
and began work Norember 1 of that year, with a director and assistant 
as its officers. No report has yet been issued from this station. 

Variety tests and fertilizer experiments with different crops are made 
every year at a large number of agricultural schools, and under the 
auspices of county agricultural societies. So far as known, no regular 
appropriations are made for this work. The results of the trials are 
published in the annual report of the Agricultural Department under 
the summary reports of the various schools. 



Fig 6 —Chemical Department, Experiment Station at Albano, Sweden 

Experiment Station of the Royal Agricultural Academy at AUxmo.— 
This station {Experimentalfaltef), founded in 1883, is confined to research 
work. It has 3 distinct departments — chemical (fig. 5), plant physio- 
logical, and agricultural-horticultural. The officers are a director 
(chemist), assistant chemist, botanist, and agriculturist. A number 
of assistants have also at times been temporarily employed. The 
annual budget of the chemical department is about 12,000 crowns 
(13,243). Special appropriations have been made for buildings, experi- 
mental glass house, and garden, etc. The physiological department in 
IfiSfi-’fil received a special appropriation of 10,000 crowns ($2,680) for 

I E. S. E., 4, p. 777 ; 6, pp. 620, 686, 1025 ; 6, pp. 102, 241, 373, 677 ; 7, pp. 247, 620, 660, 701, 
717,826,846; 8,pp. 161, 168, 164, 161, 168, 173. 
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conducting investigations on the gndn rusts, which Prof. Dr. Jakob 
Eriksson has made the subject of a special life study. The sum of 7,700 
crowns ($2,080) was at the same time appropriated for the publication 
of the results obtained. 

The work of the experiment station has been, besides the study of the 
grain rusts, investigations of Swedish forage plants and soils, fertilizer 
experiments (pot, plat, and field trials) with different crops, cooperative 
variety tests, dairy experiments, feeding experiments with milch. cows, 
etc. The reports of the work done are published in the Transactions 
of the Boyal Agricultural Academy {KongL LandtbruJca-Akademims 
Handlingar och TidHlcrift)^ which appear bimonthly, and also in the 
periodical press.’ 

The Siredish Seed Corn Aftsoeiation {Sverigea Utaddeafdrening) has an 
experiment station at Svalof, Sweden, established in 1886 for the pur- 
pose of improving the cereals and other agricultural plants by system- 
atic breeding and selection, so called pedigree culture. The station 
receives an annual appropriation from the State of 15,000 crowns 
($4,054), also grants from the various county agricultural societies, 
amounting in 1895 to 16,900 crowns ($4,568). In addition the State 
gives 3,000 crowns ($811) to defray the expenses of distributing the 
pure-bred seed in trial lots to farmers. In 1895, 41,200 kg. of oats was 
distributed to 412 farmers. The association has 5 substations in differ- 
ent parts of Sweden, at which improved seed corn is grown on large 
plats for supplying the material to be distributed during the succeed- 
ing year. 

The work of the station, under the able direction of Dr. N. Hjalmar 
Nilsson, has been most successful. A number of new varieties have 
been propagated, and standard varieties of oats, wheat, barley, peas, 
and vetches greatly improved. Of the apparatus designed, si)ecial 
mention may be made of the “ Svalof Seed Preparer” (seed coat crusher) 
for destroying the hard seed coat of leguminous seeds, thus increasing 
their germinative ability. The new ajiparatus has a capacity of 1 to 
2 bags of clover seed per hour. 

The results of the work of the station are published in a quarterly 
publication, Svenska Utsddesfdrenings Tidskri/t (E. S. R., 5, p. 521). 

The Swedish Moor CulUire Association at Jonkoping was established 
in 1886. Sweden has between 12 million and 18 million acres of marsh 
land still largely uncultivated. The work of the Moor Culture Associa- 
tion, through its investigations and demonstrations at Jonkoping (pot 
and i)lat experiments) and at Flahult (field experiments), as well as 
through the publication of its magazine, Svenska Mosskultur-foreningens 
Tidskri/t^ has largely increased the knowledge of the capabilities of 
Swedish marshes. The experimental work is planned along similar 
lines as the experiment station for moor culture at Bremen, Germany. 

» E. 8. R., 4, pp. 768, 963, 966, 971 ; 5, pp. 808, 1017 ; 6, pp. 200, 389, 407, 432, 669, 890 ; 7, 
pp. 714, 746 ; 8, pp. 162, 203, 209, 248. 
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Tlie expertmentel fields at Flalralt, 8 miles smitSi of J8nk5]^g^ lums a 
total area of 200 acres, of which 50 acres are under cnltivatton, 75 aczee 
are animproved marsh land, 60 acres forest area, and IS acres build* 
ings, roads, etc. 

The Assroiation receives an annual State appropriation of 10,000 
crowns ($2,680), and grants from other sources, county boards, agrionl* 
tural societies, private itarties, etc., aggregating about 25,000 crowns 
more* ($6,760). Its officers are a director, -engineer, and 3 station 
assistants (E. S. B., 8, p. 297). 

KZPBRIMKIIT STATIONS IK DKNMABK. 

In Denmark systematic studies of agricultural problems are pursued 
at the experiment stations at Copenhagen and at Tystofte, as well as 
by the Eoyal Danish Agricultural Society and ' a number of county 
agricultural societies. 

Hxperiment Station at Copenhagen . — The history of this institution — 
the Laboratory of the Boyal Veterinary and Agricultural College for 
Agricultural-Economic Experiments — has already been given by the 
writer in the Record (E. S. R., 6, p. 585), to which article reference is 
here made. The station publishes occasional bulletins {Beretninger), 
the 36th of which (Investigations of faults in the consistency of butter 
and of the constitution of the fat globules of milk, by Prof. V. Storch) 
lias recently been noticed (E. S. R., 9, p. 176). The greater share of the 
work done by the station has been connected with the dairy industry. 
This station carries on the very important cooperative feeding experi- 
ments with milch cows (E. S. R., 6, pp. 585, 657 ; 8, p. 255) and pigs 
(E. S. R., 5, p. 428; 7, p. 242), series of which are conducted each win- 
ter; also the permanent butter exhibitions (E. S. R., 5, p. 721; 7, p. 626; 
8, p. 172), originated by Professor I^ord; and investigations on tuber- 
culosis and its eradication in dairy animals. The tuberculin experi- 
ments, conducted on a very extensive scale during the past 4 years, 
are still in progress, and no official report of the same has yet been 
published. 

The budget of the station for 1894-’96 was as follows : 

Salary to asaistanta in oooporatiTO feeding experimenta with miloh 


oowa and piga, and traveling expenaea $9, 559 

Other expenaea connected with theae experimenta 1, 566 

Chemical department (aalariea of 5 aaaiatanta, and chemicala and 

apparatna) 2,244 - 

Bacteriological department (laboratory experimenta) 2, 443 

Animal phyaiological experimenta 603 

Experiment atation, apparatna, labor 2, 010 

Printing 1, 164 

Traveling expenaea of director 107 

Office, execntive expenaea 1, 945 

Tnberonlin experimenta 2, 093 

Permanent butter exhibitiona 6,432 


Total 30,166 
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It 'Will be noticed that the salaries and expenses as assistants super- 
intending the cooperative feeding experiments alone amount to nearly 
910,000. The budget for the butter exhibitions during 1884 was 
$32,000, of which amount about $28,000 was for batter; $25,600 was 
realized from the sale of the butter, making a loss of $6,500, which 
was nearly covered by the special annual appropriation of 24,000 crowns 
($6,432). Beginning April, 1895, this appropriation was increased to 
30,000 crowns ($8,108) per annum. 

The chemical department (flg. 6) is in charge of Prof Dr. Y. Storch, 
and the veterinary-bacteriological department of Prof. Dr. B. If. F. 
Bang. The regular staff of the station consists of a director, chemist, 
5 assistant chemists, veterinarian, assistant veterinarian, animal physi- 
ologist, superintendent and 4 assistants connected with cooperative ex- 
periments, and bookkeeper, a total of 16 officers. No cbemictd control 



Fig 6 —Chemical Department Experiment Station at Copenhagen Denmark. 

work or regular lecture work is done by any of the staff, except the 
veterinarian, animal physiologist, and one of the assistant chemists, 
who are also teachers at the Boyal Veterinary and Agricultural College. 

Abstracts of work done at the station have been given from time to 
time in the Becord.^ 

Hxperimmt Station at Tystofte . — The State maintains an experiment 
station in plant culture located at Tystofte (near S^elskSr, Seeland), 
with branch stations at Askov, Yester Hassing, and Lyngby. A vast 
amount of work is done at these stations and at farms cooperating 
with them in the line of variety tests with cereals, legumes, and roots; 
experiments as to proper methods of seeding and plowing, hybridiza- 


'E.8.E.,4,p.601; 6,p.721; 6, pp.686,657 ; 7, pp. 242, 268,364; 8,p.l72. 
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tioa; rotation and fertilizer ezperinienta, etc. (E. S. B., 7, p. 203). The 
station at Tystofte has an area of about 54 acres, and the branch sta- 
tions from 19 to 45 acres. The latter are located in different parts of 
Denmark and represent marked differences as to character of soil, etc. 

Investigational work done nnder the auspices of the State or county 
agricultural societies or at agricultural schools has largely been limited 
to analytical work and variety and fertilizer trials, and can only be 
referred to here.^ 


BXPEBIMICNT STATIONS IN TINLANO. 

For a number of years past (since 1881) the Mnstifda Agricultural 
and Dairy Institute has conducted experiments in plant culture, 
acclimatization and fertilizer tests, feeding experiments with dairy 
cows, tests of dairy apparatus, tuberculosis investigations, etc., nnder 
the direction of the professors at the institute. Only a small sum of 
money (2,000 marks=$380) is, however, set apart annually for this 
work, and what is done is done incidentally, the primary work of the 
officers being that of instruction. The investigations conducted at the 
institute are published as reports (Meddelanden) of the Agricultural 
Department, of which 18 have been issued up to date. 

An agricultural botanical experiment station was established in 
Herrenas in 1889, the special object of which is to make culture experi- 
ments with wild grasses and legumes in order to learn their adaptability 
for xiermanent pastures. Trials with such plants are also made at a 
number of private farms, nnder the direction of the superintendent of 
the station. The station has an appropriation of 3,600 marks ($675) 
per year from the county agricultural society. Only one report has 
been published, viz, for the years 1889-’93. 

Finland has 2 chemical stations,’’ one at Helsingfors and the other 
at Aabo. The former was establlsWl in 1880 and the latter in 1882. 
Only control work is done at these stations. The number of samples 
examined at the Helsingfors station in 1895 was 2,028, and at Aabo in 
1894, 905. The budget of the chemical station at Helsingfors is about 
15,000 marks ($2,715). The station staff consists of a director and 2 
assistant chemists. Several of its published articles have been noted 
in the Becord.* 

SEED OONTBOL STATIONS. 

The seed control stations of the Scandinavian countries, of which 
there are a considerable number, have not been included in the preced- 
ing sketch. It is planned to treat these in a separate article later. 

‘ E. S. B., 6, p. 813 ; 6, pp. 466, 986 ; 7, pp, 206, 224, 491 ; 8, pp. 168, 161, 173. 

•£. S. 6, pp. 894, 410, 468, 467, 477, 619, 624, 684, 676. 




RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


CEEMISTET. 

The principal amid of sugar cane, E. S. Shobsy {Jour. Amw. 
Chem. 8oe., 19 {1897), No. 11, pp. 881-889 ). — As a result of investigation 
the author finds that the principal amid compound present in sugar 
cane is not optically active, and is not asparagin [as stated by Max- 
well'], but glycocoll or glycocin, an amid not heretofore known to occur 
in plants.” The method of preparing the amid and the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the crystals are described, together with the 
ways in which it resembles and is distinguished from asparagin. 

Fifteen preparations of glycocoll were made from sugar cane at dif- 
ferent stages of growth, including the young shoots of the cane a few 
weeks old, the green tops of cane 1 year old, and mature cane growing 
at elevations of from 400 to 1,200 ft. !No attempts were made to esti- 
mate the quantity, but the author noticed that larger amounts were 
obtained from young than from mature cane. 

is fair to conclude that glycocoll is not only the principal amid of sngar cane, 
bnt is also a normal constituent of this plant at all periods of its growth. ... Its 
occurrence has not been noted in a plant before, and it has been considered a body 
belonging wholly to animal chemistry. . . . 

*^The identification of glycocoll in sugar cane and the fact that it has been mis- 
taken for asparagin suggests the probability of its occarreuce in other plants, 
especially the Gramineie, which forms the major })art of the food of herbivorons ani- 
mals; and it is quite likely that the source of the hippuric acid in the urine of snoh 
animals will be found in such occurrence.” 

The author considers the matter from the sugar manufacturer’s point 
of view. He has obtained glycocoll in comparatively large quantities 
from several samples of refuse molasses. He believes that “a body 
such as glycocoll would exert little effect on the crystallization of sugar 
one way or the other, especially as it exists in cane in such small 
amounts, but it is likely that the proteid directly connected with glyco- 
coll will be found to be highly molassigenic.” 

Toxalbumoses which coagulate blood, M. Elfstband {Ueber 
gi/tige Eiweisse welche Blutkorperchen verkleben. Upsala: Almqvist di 
Wiksells BoktryeJeeri-aktiebolag, 1897, pp. 192 ). — This is an extended 
study of the toxalbumoses in croton seed. The poisonous albumen was 

‘ LooiBiama Stas. Bnl. 38, 2. ser. (E. S. B., 7, p. 646). 
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in 

extracted vith water and with a phyeiologioal eolation of ealt firom the 
powdered seed, first removing fist, etc., with alcohol and ether. The 
greater portion of the book is devoted to a report of experiments on the 
efil^hct of the croton-seed extract on the blood and blood constitnents. 
The author gives a brief account of previous investigations on croton 
seed and its poisonous properties, and also on abrin and ricin. 

Report of the ohemist, B. Db Boode ( West Virginia 8ta. Bpt. 1891, 
fp. 21-41). — ^This report is devoted to a brief summary of the work of 
the year in the chemical department of the station and descriptions of 
methods for the determination of phosphoric acid in fertilizers, for the 
analysis of soils, and for the determination of fertilizing ingredients in 
plants, together with analyses of fertilizing materials, muck, water, 
soil from experimental plats, and grasses and weeds with reference to 
food and fertilizing constituents.' A method is given for the determi- 
nation of phosphoric acid and nitrogen in the same weighed sample of 
fertilizer, which has already been noted.^ The methods used in the 
analysis of soils and of the ash of plants are given in detail. The prin- 
cipal advantage claimed for the method of soil analysis is that it calls 
for larger quantities of soil than are usually prescribed, and thus gives 
larger precipitates with which to work. In other respects the methods 
are mainly modifications of well-known processes. 

The determination of nitrogen in organic sabBtances by the 
l^eldahl-Wilfiarth method, B. ns Bohtlingk (Arch. 8ei. Biol. [St. 
Betersburg], 5 (1897), Nos. 2-3, pp, 176-196; dbs. in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), 
No. 89, Repert., p. 254). — The method is recommended for the determi- 
nation of nitrogen in substances of animal origin. Of solutions use 
100 cc., of solids 1 to 3 gm. Add to the substance in a 100 cc. digestion 
fiask 10 to 20 cc. of a solution of 200 gm. of phosphoric anhydrid in 1 
liter of pure concentrated sulphuric acid. Add about 0.1 cc. of mer- 
cury and heat the flask gently until frothing ceases, then more strongly 
until the solution is colorless. Allow the solution to cool, fill the 
flask half full with water, and close it with a rubber stopper while the 
contents are cooling. Place the solution in a distilling flask with a 
spoonful of talc and a few drops of alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein 
diluted with an equal amount of water. Add soda solution ( <33 gm. 
per liter of water) until slightly alkaline, and pour in quickly 12 cc. of 
a solution of potassium snlphid (1 part of the sulphid to 1.5 parts of 
water). Close the flask immediately with a rubber stopper carrying a 
condenser, the upright part of which is at least 30 cm. long and of such 
a diameter that the condensing steam does not obstruct it. Connect 
the other end of the condenser with a Peligot tube containing 20 to 50 cc. 
of dilute sulphuric acid, to which a little Congo solution (in water) and 
sufficient water to close the opening of the tube are added. Distil the 
ammonia and titrate as usual. 

< See also West Virginia Sta. Buis. 19 and 22 (E. S. B., 3, pp. 62.., — 

> U. S. Dept. Agr., Diviaion of Chemistiy Bol. SI (£. S. B., 3, p. 633). 
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The determination of the total volatile fatty acids in bnttSTi 

E. Wrampblmeyer {Landw. Vers. 8tat., 49 {1897), No. 3,pp. — 

Tbe author notes two defects in the Wollny method, i. e., the failure to 
determine all of tbe volatile fatty acids and the difficulty of completely 
removing the alcohol used in saponifying. The latter difficulty haS 
been overcome by the use of glycerin-sodium hydrate as proposed by 
Leiimann and Beam. The author has combined this method of sapon- 
ification with distillation by means of superheated steam. 

Tbe method is as follows: Approximately 5 gm. of filtered fat is 
saponified in a fiask of 700 to 800 cc. capacity with 20 cc. of glycerin- 
sodium hydrate^ by heating over tbe direct flame, and alter frothing 
has ceased 250 cc. of hot distilled water, previously boiled to expel car- 
bonic acid, is added with a drop of indicator (litmus) and 50 cc. of sul- 
phuric acid.-* The flask is immediately connected with a safety bulb 
and condenser, and distilled by means of superheated steam generated 
from distilled and previously boiled water and superheated by passing 
through a heated copper tube 30 cm. long and 1.4 cm. in diameter. 
With this apparatus liters were distilled over in hours, the dis- 
tillate being collected in 2 portions of 1 and ^ liters, respectively. 

The results of a number of determinations in comparison with other 
methods are given. The author calls particular attention to the neces- 
sity of thoroughly boiling the water previous to use to expel all carbonic 
acid, and of preventing by mechanical means any of the alkali going 
over into the filtrate. The results by the new method were considera- 
bly higher than those by the Leffmann and Beam method, 5 or 6 cc. 
more of decinormal alkali per 5 gm. of melted fat being required. 
This, the author holds, increases the exactness of a determination of 
the adulteration 15 to 20 per cent, since the numbers for oleomargarin 
are not higher than those given by the Wollny method. 

The detection of foreign fats in lard and butter, C. B. Coch- 
ran {Jour. Amcr. Ghem, Soc,, 19 {1897), No. 10, pp. 796-799 ), — For detect- 
ing beef fat in lard 2 cc. of melted fat and 22 cc. of fusel oil are heated 
to obtain a perfect solution and then cooled to 16 to 17° 0., this tem- 
perature being maintained for 2 or 3 hours. A crystalline deposit forms, 
froia which the fusel oil is allowed to drain off, and the residue recry s- 
tallized from ether. ^^By this method I have been able to detect the 
presence of a smaller amount of beef fat than I could detect when thie 
sample was directly crystallized from ether.^^ 

Data for 27 samples of lard and fat of various kinds are tabitlated. 

For butter or oleomargarin the method is as follows : 

"Add 8 cc. of fusel oil to 2 cc, of the filtered fat; warm until a perfect soKjtmn is 
obtained, then cool to 16 or 17^^ C. A deposit will be formed which, in w® f®w 
experiments I have made, has been greater in the case of oleomargarin thi^ in 

^Dissolve 100 gm. NaOH in 100 cc. of water and miy 20 cc. of this with 180 cc. of 
concentrated glycerin. 

^Mixture of 20 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84) in 1 liter of water. 
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buttor. When this deppAtt is orystallized from other very perfect erysUls of largo 
size are obtained. Up to the present time I have only examined 6 samples by this 
methodi 8 of butter and 8 of oleomargarin, and as the crystals obtained in the two 
oases are in some respects similar, I do not feel able to make a positive statement 
in regard to the diagnostic value of this test in all cases. However, the difference 
in the appearance of the crystals, so far as I have yet observed, seems to be suf- 
ficiently great to serve as a means of distinguishing butter from oleomargarin.’’ 

The carbohydrates of rye, barley, and wheat at different periods, H. Jessex- 
Hanskx {Medd. CarUberg Lah,f 4 {1896\ pp. 146-19$; ahs. in Centbl, Agr, Chem.^ M6 
^1897), pp. 6S0-6S6; Jour. Chem. Soo. [losdon], 78 (1897), JVb. 481, 11, p. 681). 

On the ohemloal behavior of diastase and the determination of its action 
when soluble starch is used ; and on araban found in diastase preparations, I. A. 
Wr6blbw8KI (ZUchr. Physiol. Chem., 84 (1897), 27o. $, pp. 178-88$, figs. 6). 

On the duration of the activity of the oxidizing ferments of mushrooms in 
solution in glycerin, £. Bourqueix>t (Compt. Bend. Soo. Biol. Paris, 1897, p. 464; 
abs. in Bui. Soo. Chim, Paris, S. ser., 17 (1897), No. 84, p* 1061). — By macerating 260 
gm. Laotarius velutinus for 1 hour in 850 gm. of glycerin and filtering, a solution was 
obtained which did not undergo decomposition or lose its oxidizing properties for a 
year. 

Investigations on the constituents of protein : A new method of separating 
albumomoses and peptones, £. P. Pick (ZUchr. Physiol. Chem., 84 (1897), No. 8, pp. 
846-876). 

On the cleavage products of a protein compound prepared from seeds of 
Coniferae, E. Schulze (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 84 (1897), No. 8, pp. 876-884). 

Chemical and bacteriological investigation of the fermentation of fresh grass, 
O. Emmerlinc (Ber. Deut. Chem. GeseJl., SO (1897), pp. 1869, 1870; abs, in tTour. Chem. 
Soc. ILondon^, 78 (1897), No. 481, IT, p. 679). 

On the analysis of silicates, A. Lkcl^src ( Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci Pams, 126 (1897), 
No. 88, pp. 893, 894). 

A comparison of various methods for determining carbon diozid Emd carbon 
monoxid, L. M. Dennis and G. G. Edqar (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 (1897), No. It, 
pp. 869-870). 

Determination of different kinds of sugar, A. Borntrager (Staz. Sper. Agr. 
Ital., S0,p. 886; abs. Bui. Soc. Chim. Paris, 8. ser,, 18 (1897). No. 88, p. 1880). — The 
polarimetrio and gravimetric (Fehling-Soxhlet) methods were compared on different 
kinds of wine musts. 

Determination of nitric acid in drinking water, Devarda (Ztschr. Allg. Osterr. 
Apoth. Ver., 1897, p.867; abs. in Vrtljsohr. Chem. Nahr, u. Oenussmtl,, 18 (1897), No. 8, 
p. 878). — Evaporate | to 2 liters of the water to he examined to about 300 cc., add 
2 gm. of pulverized aluminum bronze (containing 59 per cent of aluminum, 39 per 
cent of copper, and 2 per cent of zinc), and 20 cc. of 30 per cent potash solution free 
from nitrate. Let stand hour and distil off ammonia into acid with gentle heat. 

A new method for the determination of phosphoric acid, Woy (Ztschr. Cffentl. 
Chem., 8 (1897), p. 881; abs. in Analyst, 88 (1897), Deo,, p. 888), — Further remarks on the 
author’s method which has already been noted (£. 8. R., 9, p. 321). The reasons for 
the adoption of a 3 per cent molybdic solution are explained. Since certain chlofids 
interfere with the precipitation ^^the author dissolves raw phosphates in sulphuric 
acid (taking care to prevent the gypsum formed from settling into a mass), after- 
wards neutralizing the portion of the solution taken with ammonia as far as is 
possible without causing a precipitate to fall.” 

Some new forms of apparatus, A. E. Knorr (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 (1897), 
No. 10, pp. 817 880, figs. 8). — ^Illustrated descriptions of an automatic filtering siphon, 
and a new form of gas generator. 

Some products of the tuberculosis baoiUus, E. A. de Schweinitz and M. Dor- 
set (Jowr, Amer. Chem, Soo,, 19 (1897), No. tO,pp. 788-786). 
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Waabing bottle for gaaea, S« Fahujuou (Abi, in Jour, Chm. 800 , [Xoadoa]« 7t 

{1897), No. 481, II, p. 548). 

Report of the ohemiat, W. B. Hardin {8out\ Carolina 8ta. Ept. 1896, pp.S4^).^ 
A brief sammaiy of the work of the year in the department Of chemistryi inoloding 
analyses of sweet potatoes (see p. 754), cahaigre, and fertilizers. 


BOTAITT. 

Bjperimental investigations on the assimilation of ammoniacal 
and nitric nitrogen by the higher plants, B. Lauebnt, B. Mabohal^ 
and B. Cabpiaux (Bui. Acad. Boy. Set. Belg,^ 3. «er., 32 (1896), pp. 815- 
865; ahst. in Bot. Oenthl^ 70 (1897), No. 6-7, pp. 232-235).— The ability 
of some of the cryptogamous plants to assimilate nitric and ammoniacal 
nitrogen without the intervention of light has been shown by various 
authors. In this paper it is shown that the ability to assimilate these 
substances is not confined to the lower organisms^ but is possessed by 
the higher plants under certain conditions. Leaves and stems, both 
green and etiolated, of potato, asparagus, barley, beets, elm, maple, 
and Aspidistra were experimented with, 4 lots of each being taken for 
the different portions of each experiment. The details of the methods 
of analysis and of the experiments are fully given. 

As a result of the experiments it was found that the higher plants 
require light and particularly the ultra-violet rays for the assimilation 
of nitrates and ammonia salts and the formation of organic nitrogenous 
compounds. 

Chlorophyll is not necessary for this assimilation, although it greatly 
facilitates the assimilation of nitric nitrogen. Etiolated plants readily 
assimilate ammoniacal nitrogen, in fact better than green leaves. 

In the assimilation of nitric nitrogen, intermediate products intervene. 

It appears that light is not only necessary to the higher plants for 
the production of energy for the synthesis of the carbohydrates, but also 
for the production of albuminoid substances. 

On the absorption of organic matter by roots, J. Laurent 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci, Paris, 125 (1897), No. 22, pp. 887-889). — The 
author has made a study of the absorption of glucose and inverted 
sugar by maize plants grown in water cultures. Before placing the 
grains of corn to sprout they were thoroughly sterlized, and after 
sprouting they were suspended in various culture media. The plants 
grew readily, some of the sx)ecimens flowering while growing in the 
solutions. 

Various amounts of glucose and inverted sugar were introduced into 
the cultures and the plants were found to absorb amounts of these sub- 
stances about in proportion to their weight. In some cases the absorp- 
tion was out of proportion, but these were explained by having been 
larger seed, hence more reserve material at the disposal of the plant. 

The saccharine materials absorbed were utilized and a great part 
given off in the form of carbon dioxid, since the amount absorbed in 
some cases exceeded the total dry weight of the plant. 
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Sonitt eoa«M>r«ftlons upon tiw ftuietioiiB of otomata, O. B. 

BB 8 SBY«(S!ojeno 0 , m. <er., 7 (1898), Ifo. 158, pp. 13-16 ). — ^This paper iras 
read before Section K of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Angust, 1897. The author’s conclusions are as follows: 

(1) One of the fhnotionB of stomata is the admission of carbon dioxid to the 
chlorophyll-bearing tissues of the plant, for use in the formation of the carbohydrates, 

(2) The loss of water by terrestrial plants was originally hurtful, and is so now 
in many cases. 

(3) If plants have utilized this constant phenomenon it is for the supply of food 
matters of secondary importance, as the salts in solution in the water of the eoiL’' 

On the formation of fats in seeds and fruits, 0. Gerbeb {Oompt 
Bend. Acad. 8oi. Paris^ 125 {1897)^ No. 19^ pp. 732-735).— Thfd author, 
from his experiments with olives, castor beans, peach and sweet-almond 
pits, concludes, with Mlintz and Leclerc du Sablon, that the oils are 
formed in the seed or fruit from the carbohydrates present, particularly 
from the glucoses. In this he differs with Mesnard, who holds that only 
the chlorophylbbearing cells can form oils, which in turn are carried to 
the reserve cells in the fruit or seed. 

Influence of various substances added to water cultures and 
of oxygen on the formation of chlorophyll, W. Palladin {Compt. 
Rend. Acad. 8ci. PariSy 125 {1897)y No. 21, pp. 827-829; also Rev. 06n. 
Bot., 9 {1897), No. 107, pp. 385-S94 ). — Etiolated plants of Vida fata 
and Phaseolus vulgaris, after being kept in the dark for 48 hours, were 
brought into the light and various substances added to the water cul- 
tures, the effect of such substances on chlorophyll production being 
noted. The author states that chlorophyll formation was favored when 
saccharose, raffiuose, glucose, fructose, maltose, glycerin, galactose, 
lactose, and dextrose were added to the culture media. Inulin and 
tyrosin seemed without any appreciable effect, while chlorophyll pro- 
duction was checked by mannite, dulcite, asparagin, urea, alcohol, 
ammonium chlorid, and quinic acid. 

Experiments in which the effect of lack of oxygen was noted show 
that during the formation of chlorophyll it is necessary that more oxy- 
gen be given the plants than the amount which they evolve through 
respiration. 

The details of the experiment are fully given in the second publication 
noted. 

Plant growth with and without argon, T. SoHLOSsma, Jr. ( Compt. 
Rend. Acad. 8ci. Paris, 125 {1897), No. 19, pp. 719^722 ). — The author 
reports on a series of experiments conducted with oats and Holcus 
lanatus grown in artificial atmosphere in which the argon content was 
regulated. It was found that argon does not play any important r6ie 
in plant growth. 

Report upon preliminary e:q>eriment8 with the Rdntgen rays 
on plants, G. F. Atkinson {8cienoe,n. ser., 7 {1896), No. 158, pp. 7-13, 
pi. 1 ). — ^The author reports 12 series of experiments to test the effect 
of BSntgen rays on the growth of plantSt A large number of phane- 
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rogams were experimented with, the plants being grown in varioas 
conditions of light. In different experiments plants were expei^ented 
with from the seedling stage to rather more mature condition. In 
addition to the dowering plants, experiments were conducted with 3 
species of Mucor, some chromogenic bacteria, a motile bacillus, and a 
species of Oscillatoria. In the various experiments it was seen that 
the plant tissues absorbed the Biintgen rays quite freely, but there 
was no marked influence on the growing parts. There were no visible 
external injuries, even when the plants were exposed at close range 
for the greater part of the time during several days. 

Report of the botanist, C. E« Bessby {Nebraska State Bd. Agr, Bpt 1896, pp. 79- 
9S ), — The author reports on the progress of the botanical survey of the State of 
Nebraska, and states that now more than 3,200 species of plants are known to be 
natives of the State. Popular notes are given on pasture, hay, fodder, and silage 
plants; root and soiling crops; and grains. The culture and use of alfalfa, con* 
sidered ^'without question the great forage plant of the Plains,^’ are noted at 
length. 

Report of the botanist and mioroacopist for 1891, C. F. Millspaugh ( West 
Virginia Sta, Rpt. 1891^ pp, 41-47 ), — A brief report of the work of the botanical 
department of the station for the year 1891. ^ 

Report of the botanist, H. L. Bolley (North Dakota Sta, JRpU 1896, pp, 88-38, 
figs, 6 ), — A brief statement of the work accomplished during the year. 

Bylloge Ftingorum, P. A. Sacgabdo ( Vol. 18, pt8. No. 1, pp, 648 ). — Alphabetical 
list of hosts with parasitic fungi. The present number includes host of species 
A to K. 

Natural selection, E. Haeckel (NatMiohe Sohopfungs-Geschiohie, etc. Berlin: 
Georg Beimer, 1897, 9. ed,, pt. 8, pp. 831 ). — Treats of evolution in general and 
especially of the theories of Darwin, Goethe, and Lamarck. 

Some problems of acclimatization in Russia, N. ns Zoqraf (Bev. Soi. [Paris'], 
4 ser,, 8 (1897), No. 84, pp. 744-748). 

Introduction to structural botany, fiowerless plants, D. H. Scott (London: 
Black, 1897, 8. ed., pp., 116), 

Concerning the theory of protoplasm and cell structure, A. Kobelt (Naturw. 
Wchnschr., 18 (1897), No. 48, pp, 666-674). 

Concerning two free citric acid forming fungi, C. Wehmer (Chem. Ztg., 81 
(1897), No. 98, pp. 1088, 1083, fig. 1 ). — Describes apparatus for cultures of the fungus 
and gives the transformations brought about by it. 

Assimilation of nitrogen through the agency of root tubercles in certain 
P^pilionaceae (Agr. Ledger (Agr. ser.. No. 8), 1894, No. 7,pp. 18 ). — ^A popular r^sumd 
of the subject, with some additional notes by the editor and others. 

Action of gravity on the growth of some fungi, J. Ray (Compt. Bend. Acad. Soi. 
Paris, 185 (1897), No. 14, pp. 600, 601 ). — Cultures of Sterigmatocysiis alba grown on a 
vertically revolving wheel seem to indicate that gravity retards the growth of that 
fungus. 

Concerning the fruiting and development of the oosphere in the Perono- 
sporeee, A. N. Beblebb (Jahrb. Wiss.Bot, [Pringsheim], 31, (1897), No. 8, pp. 169-196, 
pis. 4 ). 

Conoeming the distribution of pentosans in plants, A. Van Ketel (Ber. Neder- 
land. Maatschap. Betford. Pharm., 1897, p. 730). 

Myoorrhiza of Ophyris aranifera, Dangeard and L. Armand (Bev. Myool., 80 
(1898), No. 77,pp. 13-18, pi. 1). 

Conoeming the myoorrhiza of orchids, Warijch (Bee. Myool., 80 {1898), No. 77, 
pp. 1-10, pi. 1). 
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ttjrooRkiM of Mrtoni oordato, B. Choiut and A. hsKomsB (Bw. BlWiAf 

(i»fls). Jib. 77, flp. iO-IS, pi. X). 

Proof'of smoko iqjuty to pbmts ns shown hp ohomloal analysis Vatib (TIs- 
nmd. ror$t. Jakrb., C (1S97), JTo. S, pp. e64-ges). 

How la the hl|^ oontent of iron or iron ozld in tile ash of Traps nstans to be 
aooounted for? Q. Thoms (Xendw. Ver». Slat., 49 (,1897), Ifd. S,pp. 166-171), 

ZOOLOQT. 

Soma common birds in their relation to agrlcnltnre, F. E. L. 

Beal ( TJ, 8, Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 54, pp. 40, figs. 22 ). — ^Tbe food 
habits and economic importance of cuckoos (Cocoyzus amerieanus and 
0. ergthrophthalmus) are discussed. The cuckoos are preeminently 
insectivorous. In 16 stomachs of the black billed cuckoo, 328 cater- 
pillars, 11 beetles, 15 grasshoppers, 635 flies, 3 stink bugs, and 4 spiders 
were found, as well as a great mass of material too badly broken up to 
be recognized. In 21 stomachs of the yellow billed cuckoo, collected 
fl:om May to October, there were found 355 caterpillars, 18 beetles, 
23 grasshoppers, 31 sawflies, 14 bugs, 6 flies, and 12 spiders. One 
stomach contained 12 American tent caterpillars; another, 217 fall 
webworm^ 

Like the cuckoos, the various woodpeckers are almost exclusively 
insectivorous, the redheaded woodpecker destroying large quantities 
of grasshoppers. What vegetable food they take consists largely of 
small limits and berries, such as those of the dogwood, Virginia 
creeper, etc. 

Fifty honeybees, of which 46 were drones, were found in the stomachs 
of 14 kingbirds. About 90 per cent of the food of the kingbird con- 
sists of insects, mostly of injurious species. The habit of preying upon 
honeybees is much less prevalent than has been supposed. What 
vegetable food it takes consists of wild fruits of little economic value. 

An examination of 80 stomachs of the phosbe demonstrated that 
over 93 per cent of its animal food consists of insects and spiders, wild 
fruit constituting the remainder. Grasshoppers in season are eaten to 
a considerable extent, while wasps and many flies that annoy cattle, 
and bugs and spiders are eaten regularly. 

As shown by an examination of 292 stomachs of the blue jay, 24 per 
cent of this bird’s food consists of animal and 76 of vegetable matter. 
Some few remains of bird’s eggs were found in 3 stomachs, and in 2 
stomachs the remains of young birds. In the bird’s annual bill of fare 
the author notes mites, fish, salamanders, snails, crustaceans, beetles, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars, etc. In 70 stomachs com was found, in 8 
wheat, in 2 oats, and in 158 mast. 

The crow, notwithstanding some bad habits, is defended; and as far 
as possible so also is the rice bird. It is estimated that an annual loss 
of (2,000,000 to rice growers is caused by this bird, which, notwith- 
standing the annual slaughter to which it is subjected in the South, 
does not seem to decrease in numbers. 

13777— No. 8 3 
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Of the red winged blackbird 725 stomachs w'ere examined that 
showed vegetable food to the extent of 74 per cent. In 238 stomachs 
of the meadow lark 73 per cent of animal matter was found, which con- 
sisted in season largely of crickets and grasshoppers. 

The Baltimore oriole is shown by an examination of 113 stomachs to 
feed largely (34 per cent) upon caterpillars. During its stay within the 
borders of the United States only about 16 per cent of its food consists 
of vegetable matter. 

Of the crow blackbird 2,258 stomachs were examined, which showed 
that nearly one-third of its food consists of insects, and that it some- 
times eats snails, crayfish, salamanders, small fish, and mice. Only 0.5 
per cent of its food consists of the remains of birds and their eggs. 

Several sparrows were examined, and while it is acknowledged that 
they are primarily seed eaters, it is noted that with 3 species — the song 
sparrow {Melospiza sp.), chipping sparrow {Spizella sooialis)^ and field 
sparrow (Spizella pusilla ) — at least about one-third of their food consists 
of insects. 

The snowbird (Junco hyemalis)^ as shown by an examination of many 
stomachs, consumes daily about ^ oz. of weed seeds. Assuming that 
the birds average 10 to each square mile and that they remain in their 
winter range 200 days, the snowbirds visiting Iowa consume 875 tons 
of weed seeds in a single season. 

The rose breasted grosbeak is highly commended for the good it has 
done in destroying the potato beetle. Relative to the cliff swallow, the 
author claims that it is a mistake to tear down its nest, since it forms a 
picturesque rather than a disfiguring addition to a building. 

The cedar bird, as shown by 152 stomachs, lives almost wholly (87 
per cent) upon a vegetable diet which consists mostly of fruit. Only 
13 per cent of its food consists of cultivated fruit. This amount was 
found in only 9 stomachs out of 41 examined during the mouths of June 
and July. 

Two hundred and thirteen stomachs of the catbird showed that the 
proportion of vegetable to animal food is as 56 to 44. It is noted that 
it is only in the Western States, where trees are scarce, that the catbird 
is seen ,to any great extent about orchards and gardens. 

The brown thrasher, as shown by an examination of 121 stomachs, 
eats a larger proportion (64 per cent) of animal food. 

As shown by an examination of 52 stomachs, the house wren lives 
almost wholly (98 per cent) upon insects. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to an examination of 330 stomachs, the animal food of the robin 
amounts to only 42 per cent. Of the 58 per cent of vegetable food, 47 
per cent consists of wild fruits. 

The food of the bluebird, as shown by an examination of 206 stom- 
achs, consists of 76 per cent of animal and 24 per cent of vegetable 
matter. In the former there were found 28 per cent of beetles, 22 
of grasshoppers, and 11 of caterpillars. Besides, there was a large 
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namber of spiden. Daring the months of Aogost and S^tembor 
grasshoppers are eaten to the extent of 60 per cent of the birds’ Ibod. 

The food of native birds, W. Babb {Omiik. MonaUher,, S, ser,, 5 (1897)^ 8, 

pp. 185^m). 

The agency of man in the diatribution of apeoiea, L. O. Howard (Nature, 56 
(1897), No, 1460, pp, 604, 60S ), — ^This is the author^s vice-presidential address before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Blements of comparative zoology, J. S. Kinoslby (New York: Hmr^ Holt ^ Co*, 
1897, pp, S57,fig%, 146 ), — This is an elementary work for high-school and college stn- 
dents, and has the advantage of combining the valuable features of a laboratory 
guide with an elementary text-book. The figures illustrating representatives of the 
varions orders of the animal kingdom or points in anatomy form an excellent fea- 
ture, although a new one as laboratory manuals go. Considerable stress is laid upon 
the value of leading questions in drawing out the student’s powers of observation 
and impelling him to form for himself the conclusions reached by others only after 
long and patient study. In the same way his comparative faculties are exercised. 
When he has finished the work the student should have a very fair elementary 
knowledge of the structural features of most of the orders of the animal kingdom. 
Under the head of comparative physiology a very brief summary of the chief animal 
functions is given. An equally brief chapter on the morphology of animals deals 
with the development of animals, dimorphism, metamorphoses, etc. In a chapter 
on the animal kingdom it is endeavored briefiy to bring out the distinguishing 
features of plants and animals. An appendix deals with reagents. 


METEOBOLOOT. 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostbandeb, J. L. Babtlett, 
and A. 0. Monahan {MassachusetU Hatch Sta. Met. Buis, 103-108, pp. 4 
each ). — The usual summaries of observations and notes on the weather 
during July-December, 1897. In addition No. 108 gives an annual 
summary for 1897, the principal data in which are as follows: 

Pressure ^ (inches). — Maximum, 30.88, March 1; minimum. 29.12, November 9; 
mean, 30.01. Air temperature^ (degrees F.).— Maximum, 91.6, September 10; mini- 
mum, — 11, February 1; mean, 46.6.; mean sensible (wet bulb), 43.7; annual range, 
102.5; maximum daily range, 47.0, October 4; minimum daily range, 3.5, November 
19; meau daily range, 20.6. JIumtdity , — Mean dew-point, 39.6; mean force of vai>or, 
0.^; mean relative humidity, 76.4 Precipitation , — Total rainfall or melted snow, 
57.05 in.; number of days on which 0.01 in. or more rain or melted snow fell, 127; 
total snowfall, 52.8 in. Weather , — ^Mean cloudiness observed, 51.4 per cent; total 
cloudiness recorded by sun thermometer, 2,209 hours, or 50.5 per cent; number of 
clear days, 108; number of fair days, 109; number of cloudy days, 148. TTiiid.-- 
Prevailing diieotion, W. or S. 79''* W.; total movement, 54,220 miles; maximum 
daily movement, 400 miles, January 26 and February 3; minimum daily movement, 
11 miles, February 1; mean daily movement, 146.8 miles; mean hourly velocity, 6.1 
miles; maximum pressure per square foot, 22 lbs., 06 mUes per hour on May 10. 
Dates 0 / /ro«(a.— Last, May 8; first, September 22. Dates of anotr.— Last, April 27; 
first, November 12. 

Meteorological obeenratioiut, 1896, 0. S. Phelps {Oonneetieut 
Starrs Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 988-290). — ^Notes are given on the weather 

' Baduoed to freezing and sea level. The instruments are 2,735 ft. above sea level. 

' Temperature in ground shelter 51 ft. below levri of other instruments. 
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daring the season, with monthly sammaries of observationB at Storrs 
on atmospheric pressure, rainfall, relative humidity, precipitation, and 
clondiness, and a record of rainfall at 20 other places in the State dar> 
ing the 6 months ending October 31. 

** The total precipitation for the year (40.6 in.), as measured at Storre, was consider- 
ably below the average yearly rainfall for this State. The average for Conneetiont 
from observers having records covering more than 5 years prior to 1896, as given by 
the New England Meteorological Society, is 48.5 in. The average at Storrs for the 
past 8 years is 44.2 in., and the average from 15 observers of the New England Mete- 
orological Society in the State having records covering the 5 years prior to 1896 is 
44.7 in. The rainfall was unusually large during the months of February and 
March, while April, May, and June gave an unusually small amount of rainfall. The 
rainfall throughout the remaindt^r of the growing season wtis sufficient to keep up a 
fair growth of nearly all crops. The drought early in the season was sufficiently severe 
to check the growth of grass and some garden crops, the hay crop being quite light. 

** Ihe temperature for January was much below the average, while February and 
March were about normal. The spring opened quite early, April and May being mild 
and favorable for farm work. The last damaging frosts in the spring occurred on the 1st 
and 2d of May. The summer season was notable for several periods of extremely high 
temperature. Most farm crops except hay made a very fair growth. A light frost 
occurred September 20, and the first killing frost on September 24, thus giving a 
growing period of 144 days after the last severe frost in the spring. The average 
growing season at this station for the past 8 years has been 145 days.^^ 

Report of the meteorologist, Gr. D. SynszsT and G. A. Loveland 
{Nebraska State Bd. Agr. Rpt. 1896\ pp. 139-155^ figs. 26). — This is an 
account of a study during 1896 ^ of the weather and climate of Nebraska 
in connection with the State Weather Service and in cooperation with 
the Weather Bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

During the year the number of regular observers has been increased, additional 
instruments furnished, and an increased issue both of the monthly bulletins and of 
the weekly crop bulletins distributed to the public and to the press of the State. 
The number of observers reporting now is 136, the number of weekly crop corre- 
spondents during the past season was 215, and the issue of weekly crop bulletins 
was 1,000.” 

The temperature and precipitation are summarized for each month, 
charts showing the isothermal lines, tha precipitation, and prevailing 
winds. A table gives an annual summary of the observations at the 
different stations on temperature, firecipitation, snowfall^ and cloudiness. 

** The mean annual temperature for the State was 49.4, which is 1.4 above the nor- 
mal. The lowest temperature was 22 below zero at Lodgepole, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, and the highest was 109, at Norman, on the 26th of July. 

''The average total precipitation over the State for the year was 26.19 in., which is 
2.86 in. above the normal. The greatest total precipitation was 47.78 in., at Sutton, 
and the least was 12.60, at Fort Robinson. The greatest local monthly precipitation 
was 13.77 in.,^ at Rulo, in May. The total average snowfall was 24 in. It was great- 
est in the northwestern section, where it was 36.4 in., and least in the southern 
sections, being 16.9 in. in the southwestern and 17 in. in the southeastern. The 
greatest amount of snow reported was 58 in., at Lodgepole, and the least 0.7 in., at 
Aurora. 


» See also Nebraska Sta. Bui. 46 (E. S. R., 8, p. 964), 
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*^Tb6 nnmlier of days on whioli the precipitation amounted to OM of w 

Inch or more wae 61, the maximum number being 109, at Omaha. 

** The average velocity of the wind over the State for the year wae 9 miles an hoor^ 
which is 0.5 of a mile an hour above the normal. The maximum velocity was 80 
miles an hour at Lincoln on May 12.” 

The weather ( Ontario Bureau Ind. Bpt 1896, pp. 38^4). — ^Tables give 
the highest, lowest, mean highest, mean lowest, and mean temperature 
at the principal stations (8) in Ontario during each month of 1896 and 
during the period 1883-’96, as well as the annual means; monthly sum- 
maries of sunshine observations for the same periods at 5 stations; 
rainfall and snow during 1895 and 1896 at 71 places; averages for 7 
years of temperature, atmospheric pressure, humidity, temperature of 
dewpoint, cloudiness, direction and velocity of wind, precipitation, etc., 
at Toronto Observatory; and a monthly and annual summary of obser- 
vations on temperature, direction and force of wind, and precipitation 
at Haileybury, Lake Temiscamingue. 

Meteorologioal observationa, W. B. Alwood ( Virginia 8ta. Bpt, 1896, pp, 8, 9 ), — 
Tables give monthly summaries (1) <»f observations on temperature, precipitation, 
prevailing winds, and cdondiuess during the year ending June SO, 1S96; and (2) of 
maximum, minimum, and average temiierature and precipitation for the period from 
June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1896. 

Meteorology in Norway, 1896 (AarBber, OfftnU ForanBU Landbr, Fremme, 1896, 
pp, 5S5-554), 

Temperature and rainfall, E. F. Ladii {North Dakota 8ta, Rpt, 1896, p, f J).— A 
table gives maximum, minimum, and mean temperature and rainfall during each 
month of 1896 and for comparison the total rainfall of 4 previous years. 

Certain agrioulturaUy important temperature values of northern Southwest 
Africa, K. Dove {Ztaohr, Trap, Landw,, 1 {1897), Noa, 11, pp, 271-274; U, pp, S09-S12) 


WATER— SOILS. 

Experiments on the nitrification of the nitrogenons matter of 
the soil and of various nitrogenons fertilisers, P. BonAhe (liiop. 
An. Sta. Agron. [MauriUua], 1896, pp, 74-85 ). — ^These ezperimentk, con- 
sisted in collecting the drainage water fiom soil to which different ferti- 
lizers had been added, and testing it for ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen 
at stated intervals (every month). Three series of experiments are 
repoi'ted. The first, extending from January 20 to June 26, 1696, was 
made with galvanized iron pots containing 16 kg. of soil. The second, 
extending from March 9 to June 13, 1896, was made in the laboratory 
with glass cylinders holding 900 gm. of soil. The third, extending 
from June 11, 1896, to February 20, 1897, was made with galvanized 
iron cylinders holding 3 kg. of soil. 

The soil used consisted principally of fine sand (46.3 per cent) and 
clay (25J> per cent), and contained 0.116 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
0.156 per cent of lime, 0.066 per cent of potash, 13 per cent of oxid of 
iron and alumina, and 0.35 per cent of nitrogen. Like most of the 
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soils of Maoritias it was poor in lime, and although it contained a con* 
siderable amount of organic nitrogen it was not very productive, 
because nitrification went on in it very slowly. 

The nitrogenous fertilizers tested in different cases were sulphate of 
ammonia (20.5 per cent of nitrogen), dried blood (13 per cent), oil cake 
(G.l per cent), fertilizer (5.4 per cent), and fish guano (6.8 per cent). In 
duplicate tests of sulphate, blood, and oil cake 5 per cent of calcium 
carbonate (in form of ground calcareous sea sand) and 1 per cent of 
lime (50 i>er cent caustic lime) were applied in addition to the nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers. The results are tabulated in full for each experiment. 

The results obtained in the last series of experiments, which is prob- 
ably the most complete, were as follows : 


Amounts of nitric nitrogen in 100 grams of soil at different dates* 



June 11. 

July 12. 

Aug. 14. 

Sept. 16. 

Nov. 26. 

Feb. 20. 


Mg. 

Mg. 

Mg. 1 

Mg. 

Mg* 

Mg. 

Ordinary soil 

Soil with calcium carbonate 

4.2 

6.0 

6.0 

8.3 

8.0 

8.0 

6.2 

7 3 

6.0 1 

10.0 

10.0 

11.0 

Soil with limo 

17.0 

20 0 

19.0 

24 0 

28.0 

28.0 

Soil with ammonium eiilphate 

22.0 

29.0 

35.0 

44.0 

51.0 

85.0 

Soil with amiiioniuni snlphato and cal- 
cium carbonate 

75.0 

133.0 

1S6. 0 

190. 0 

187.0 

188.0 

Soil with dried blood 

66.0 

74.0 

85.0 

88.0 

101.0 

101.0 

i^il with dried blood and calcium car- 
bonate 

123.0 

151.0 

159. 0 

158.0 

174.0 

178.0 

Soil with oil cake 

59 0 

82. 0 

95.0 

101.0 

130.0 

1 155.0 

Soil with oil cake and calcium carbonate 

97 0 

139 0 

137 0 

148.0 

155.0 

166 0 

Soil with fertilizer 

64.0 

90.0 

111.0 

127.0 

140.0 

146.0 

Soil with dsh guano 

74.0 

110.0 

113.0 

137.0 

161.0 

164.0 


In unlimed soil in all cases sulphate of ammonia nitrified more slowly 
than the other fertilizing materials, the order of nitrification standing 
as follows: Fish guano (most rapid), fertilizer, oil cake, blood, and sul- 
phate of ammonia. The addition of lime, especially of caustic lime, 
increased nitrification to a marked extent in both the fertilized and 
unfertilized soil, although its action was more energetic on the nitrogen 
of the fertilizers than on that of the soil. The slowness of nitrification 
of the sulphate of ammonia appeared to be due to a deficiency of sali- 
fiable bases in the soil, since on the addition of lime the sulphate 
readily nitrified. The other substances used bad an advantage over 
the sulphate of ammonia in that the nitrogen in them was associated 
with more or less of salifiable bases. 

The results indicate in general that in soils well supplied with lime, 
in a climate such as that of Mauritius, there is not as much difference 
in the assimilability of the different fertilizers tested as has often been 
supposed. They also emphasize the importance of lime in rendering 
the nitrogen of the soil available. 

The mechanics of soil moisture, L. J. BBiacts ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Soils Bui. 10, pp. 24, figs. 7 ). — ^This bulletin presents “the 
application of certain dynamical principles to the problems attending 
the movement and retmition of soil moisture.” A technical discussion 
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jfl given of the following topics : Properties of water aifoetiBg its reten* 
tion and movemrait in the soil — gravitation of water, sni&ce tension, 
viscosit j, and hygroscopic state; properties of films— pressure of a film 
and surface of no pressure; form of water surfoce between two soil 
grains; establishment of equilibrium between two unequal masses of 
capillary water; salts as affecting the movement of water in soils; 
temperature as affecting the movement of water in soils; influence of 
texture and structure of soils on the acquirement and retention of soil 
moisture; and displacement of capillary water through gravitation. 

The water of the soil is considered to be of three kinds: Gravitation 
water, capillary water, and hygroscopic water. These are defined and 
the forces and principles involved in their movement and retention are 
illustrated on the assumption that the soil is made up of spherical 
particles arranged in different ways.‘ The two great factors in deter- 
mining the movement and retention of soil water, gravitation and sur- 
face tension, are given first attention, a clear distinction being drawn 
between surface tension and the effective force of a film; and then the 
modifying influences of viscosity and hygroscopicity are considered. 

With the exception of mercury, water possesses a higher surface tension than 
any other substance which is liquid at ordinary temperatures. The surface tension 
of water - expressed in dynes per centimeter is 75.6 at (P C. and 72.1 at 25*-’. The 
temperature coefficient is thus about — 0.14 dynes per degree Centigrade. The sur- 
face tension of most aqueous solutions of salt is higher than that of water, and the 
surface tension increases with the concentration of the solution, as is shown in the 
following table: 

Surface tension of solutionc of $alU in water. 


Salt in solution. 

Density. 

ConcentrS' 
tion. a 

Temper 
at ore. 

Surface ten- 
sion. 

KCl 

1.170 

25 

oc. 

15-16 

Dynetperem. 

82.8 

KCl 

1. 101 

15 

15-16 

80 1 

KCl 

1. 046 

7 

15-16 

78.2 

NaCl 

1.108 

25 

20 

85 8 

NaCl 

1. 107 

15 

20 

80.5 

NaCl 


1.086 

5 

20 

77.6 

K*COs 

1. 357 

85 

15-16 

90.9 

K,COa 

1. 157 

16 

15-16 

81.8 

KjCOs 

1.040 

5 

15-16 

77.5 

KNOg 

1. 126 

19 

14 

78.9 

KNOj 

1.047 

7 

14 

77.6 

MgSOg 

1.274 

24 

15-16 

88.2 

Mgsol 

1.068 

6 

15-16 

77.8 




a Approxiimate weight of the diasolyed aabatanoe in 100 parts by weight of the solution. 


''It must be remembered, however, that the BarfiBM }0 tension of solutions is very 
greatly decreased by the addition of very small quantities of certain organic sub- 
stances produced through the decomposition of vegetable matter. This action is 
especially marked whore there are present substances of an oily nature which do not 
go into solution, but spread out over the surface in an extremely thin film. Owing 
to such substances being continually produced by the decay of organic matter, the 

iSoyko, Forsch. Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 18 (1885>, p. 1; Whitney, Agr. Sci., 3 (1889), 
p.l99. 

B Smithsonian Physical Tables, 1896, p. 138. 
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surface tension of the soil moisture is kept very low and could be only slightly influ- 
enced by the addition of salts. The application of substances to the soil for the 
purpose of changing its water content through a change in the snrfhce tension 
would not, therefore, necessarily be productive of marked results. 

^'If we take the viscosity ^ of water at 0® 0. to be 100, the viscosity at 25® C. is 50, 
at 30® is 45, and at 50® about 31. This great variation in viscosity with change of 
temperature is illustrated in the flow of water through soils which King^ found in 
his leaching experiments but failed to explain. 

''The viscosity of gases in opposition to that of fluids increases with increase of 
temperature. Air, which is largely used in making so-called 'permeability' deter- 
minations of soils, has a viscosity of 0.00017 (14.00273 t). An increase in tempera- 
ture of 40® C. would therefore cause the coefficient of viscosity of air to increase one* 
tenth of its amount. This evidently should always be taken into consideration in 
determining the physical character of a soil." 

Little is definitely known of the nature of the film which constitutes 
the hygroscopic moisture, and the author proposes to study the subject 
later. 

" The one important factor which determines the acquirement and retention of soil 
moisture is the curvature of the capillary water surfaces. If equal volumes of 2 soils 
are placed in contact, and the curvature of the surface is less in the first than in the 
second, then water will move from the first to the second, increasing the curvature 
in one and decreasing it in the other until it becomes the same in both soils. If the 
second soil contains a greater number of capillary spaces than the first, it will con- 
tain more water when equilibrium is established. During the adjustment water will 
have actually moved from a soil containing a low percentage of water to one having 
a higher percentage. In no case, however, will water leave a capillary space having 
a water surface of large curvature to go to a space with a surface of loss curvature. 
It is the form of the surface which determines the movement of the water." 

Investigations on the temperature conditions of different kinds 
of soil, B, WoLLNY [FoTHch. Agr. Phys, [ Wollny]^ 20 {1897)^ No. J, pp. 
133-186). — This is a second contribution to this subject.^ The previous 
paper related to the temperature conditions of humus, clay, and quartz- 
sand soils. The present article is devoted to the temperature condi- 
tions in calcareous, magnesian, and ferruginous soils, as determined 
by observations extending over a number of years. The results are 
reported in detail and indicate that calcareous and magnesian soils 
have a decidedly lower heating and cooling capacity than other mine- 
ral soil^; i. c., they are colder during warm periods and warmer during 
cold periods. The variations in temperature are also smaller in these 
soils than in others of mineral origin. As regards the influence of 
different forms of lime and magnesia, the results indicate that during 
the warmer half of the year soils containing gypsum are, as a rule, the 
warmest; those containing calcium carbonate standing next, and those 
containing magnesium carbonate being the coldest. The variations in 
temperature are smallest for the gypsum soil and greatest for the cal- 
cium carbonate soil. Crystallized calcium carbonate showed a greater 

1 SmithBonian Physical Tables, 1896, p. 136. 

« U. S. Dept Agr., Weather Bureau Bui. No. 5, p. 66. 

sForeoh. Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 19 (1896), p. 305 (E. 8. R., 8, p. 964). 
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warming and coding capacity than precipitated carbonate. The mix- 
ing of calcinm carbonate with other mineral constitnents, clay, sand, 
etc., had the effect of lowering the soil temperature and reducing 
the temperature variationB. Iron compounds exerted only a slight 
influence upon the temperature conditions of the soil. 

Investigationa on the influence of frosts on the temperature 
conditions of soils with different salt contents, B. Ulbioh {Forach. 
Agr. Phya. [ Wollny], 20 [1897), JTo. 1, pp. 218-229 ). — In these investiga- 
tions soil (flue kaolin) was mixed in cylinders with 0.05, 0.1, and 0.2 per 
cent of calcium hydrozid, sodium chlorid, potassium chlorid, calcium 
chlorid, potassium nitrate, sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, magne- 
sium sulphate, sodium phosphate (NaH^PO,), potassium phosphate 
(EH2PO4), potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate, and potassium 
hydroxid, and subjected to temperatures ranging from 0° 0. to — 10° 0. 
The results show that the temperature of freezing was lowered by the 
addition of the salts — ^the larger the amount of salts present the 
greater tlie lowering of the temperature. When the soil water froze 
the temperature of the soil rose at once to 0° 0., remained for a time 
at this point, and then gradually fell under the influence of low temper- 
atures. Certain salts, such as calcium hydroxid, chlorid, and nitrate, 
retarded this fall of temperature; others, such as potassium hydroxid, 
phosphate, and carbonate, hastened it. The sulphates exerted no 
influence in this respect. This difference in behavior of the various 
salts is partly explained by their effect on the physical character of the 
soils. The hydroxids, carbonates, as well as the phosphates of the 
alkalies, make the soil more compact and thus increase its conductivity, 
while other salts, especially calcium hydroxid, have an opposite effect. 

Soil moistore, E. P. Ladd [North Dakota 8ta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 9-13). — 
Monthly summaries (April to October) are given of weekly observa- 
tions during 1892-’96 on soils at depths of from 1 to 3 and 5 to 7 in. 
Determinations of moisture in soils at two different places in the State 
where the Campbell method of soil culture was being tested are also 
reported, and results are tabulated of an experiment undertaken for 
the purpose of determining the influence of diff'erent methods of culti- 
vation on soil moisture during drought. The methods of cultivation 
were as follows: (1) Ground kept free from growing weeds, but other- 
wise not disturbed; (2) surface cultivated to a depth of 1 in. every 
fourth day; (3) sur&ce cultivated to a depth of 3 or 4 in. every fourth 
day; (4) j^ound rolled and then the surface stirred to a depth of 1 in. 
every fourth day; (5) mulched with dry straw manure, and weeds not 
permitted to grow. The results of this experiment are irregular and 
diiconclusive and the investigation is to be continued. 

X^Proteotion and improvement of worn soils, J. S. Kewman [South 
(Mrolina Sta. Bui. 32,pp.l2,Jiga. 5). — It is ezpl^ned that the principal 
cause of the injury to the cultivated soils of the cotton States is surface 
washing, which is a result of the system of clean culture and hillside 
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ditches commonly practiced. Terracing is recommended as <Hhe most, 
and in fact the only, reliable means of preventing iiynrions surface 
washing upon caltivated hillsides,” and directions are given for the 
construction of terraces. 

The value of Bermuda grass in preventing washing of the soil and 
of green manuring in restoring the fertility of washed soil is briefly 
discussed. 

a judicious rotation of crops, alternating nitrogen collectors and nitrogen 
consumers and clean crops with those which supply humus, rapid improvement in 
both the mechanical condition and the chemical contents of soils may be wrought. 
Growing renovating crops affords the only practicable means of broadcast manuring 
on a large scale in a country in which so few stock are kept as in the cotton belt. 
In our climate wc can grow two renovating crops — peas and crimson clover — in one 
ear. If jieus are planted in the wliole corn crop and follow small grain, renovation 
will bo both certain and lapid.^’ 

The value of plant roots as tillers of the soil, B. H. Ellio^' (Jour. 
Roy. Ayr. 8oe. England^ 3. ner.^ S (1897)^ pt. ITTj pp. 467-4.77 ). — In this 
paper the author discusses the action of roots in disintegrating the 
soil, their effect on the subsoil, and their direct manurial action as they 
decay. 

The value of roots in maintaining the physical condition of the soil 
is pointed out. Attention is called to the fact that when land is first 
plowed up, either from the original turf or an old grass laud, the soil 
is in the same condition as new forest soil, owing to tlie immerous l oots 
which penetrate it, and that the decline of its fertility is not appaient 
until this matter has become exhausted, causing the soil to solidify and 
to become tough and shallow, the physical conditions having been so 
changed that the land has become a poor medium for plaut growtli. 

In connection with the discussion on the action of roots as subsoiling 
agents, several examples are given as illustrations. On his own place 
the author found that chicory penetrated apparently with little diffi- 
culty a hardpau about 1 ft. thick and 14 in, below the surface. The 
roots of burnet and kidney vetch had gone about 20 in., but the alfalfa 
roots only from 8 to 10 in. It was observed that the strong roots of 
chicory and burnet had disintegrated the hardpans with their laterals 
or oflT shoots. Tlie author considers cropping and drainage the means 
by which humus is partly consumed and partly washed out of the soil 
and the protection of a turf composed of deep and strong rooting plants 
which at once disintegrate the soil and till it to its lowest imssible 
depth the means by which humus can be most profitably restored. By 
comparing the results obtained from 2 fields after each field had been 
sown with a mixture of grass, clovers, and deep rooting plants like 
chicory and burnet, it is shown that an inferior soil, with no manure 
other than that of a good turf, and which had never been dressed with 
barnyard manure, is capable of approximating in yield the best land 
which has been aided by barnyard manure from time immemorial 
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Tbe firnit seihi of Oregon, G. W. Shaw {Oregon 8ta. Bui, 45, pp. 

. 76-90 ). — A disoassion of the soils of Oregon firom a chemical standpoint 
The soils of the eastern, or arid, part of the State differ considerably 
firom those of the humid part and the soils of the sontheru part of 
western Oregon differ firom those of the Willamette Valley, as shown 
by the following table: 

lAme, potash, and phosphoric acid in Oregon soils. 



Willamette 

Vailey. 

Southern 

Oregon. 

EaHtorn 

Oregon. 


JfVr cent. 
0.83 

Per cent. 
2. 22 

Per eent. 
1.22 

Potash 

.23 

.34 

.43 

Phosphoric acid 

.21 

.13 

.14 



Tlie author also discusses alkali soils and means of reclaiming them. 

Report of the geologist li* Babboub {NebrmJca State Bd. Agr. 
Bpt. 1996, pp. 157-172, Jigs. 11 ). — ^This article reports mechanical anal- 
yses of subsoils from 10 different counties of Nebraska and of 3 samples 
of wind-blown dust, accompanied by a popular discussion of the follow- 
ing topics : Soil survey, soil regions, absorption of water, free water or 
ground water, capillary water, capillarity assisted and evaporation 
checked, dust blanket as a protection tor soil moisture, hygroscopic 
water, absorption of storm waters, tendency of cultivation to catch and 
hold more moisture, desirability of catching and conserving every drop 
of rain, cracks and fissures in soil, relation of precipitation to imbibi- 
tion in Nebraska soils, relation of precipitation to the growing season, 
importance of a moist soil, water needed by growing crops, protection 
of wind-breaks to plant and soil moisture, annual rainfall of Nebraska 
not increasing, and relation of irrigation to soils. 

Tbe average of the 10 analyses of subsoils is as follows: Moisture in 
air-dry sample, 3.77 percent; organic matter, 3.01 ; gravel, 0.46; coarse 
sand, 1.04; medium sand, 0.67; fine sand, 10.80; very fine sand, 18.66; 
silt, 36.34; fine silt, 2.64; clay, 11.89 per cent. 

A reconnoissance in southeastern Washington, I. C. Bussell 
( Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, U. 8. Oeol. Survey, No. 4, pp. 96, pis. 
7, Jigs. 3 ). — This is a description of the geologic structure in and adja- 
cent to the drainage basin of the Yakima Biver, Washington, and the 
great plains of the Columbia to the east and south of this area, cover- 
ing are^ in southeastern Washington, northeastern Oregon, and 
adjacent portions of Oregon. <<The region, though not arid, depends 
for its development upon more complete methods of utilizing the water 
supply, and this in turn rests upon a thorough knowledge of the under- 
ground structure. The latter therefore has been examined and described 
at some length, as preliminary to a discussion of the employment of the 
water resources.” Special attention is given to the occurrence of 
artesian waters. 
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Artesian well waters, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota 8ta. Bpt, X896, pp, 14, Detet- 
minations of the total solids, organic matter, and mineral oonstitnents of 5 samples 
of artesian well water are reported. 

Chlorin in rain water (Affr, Students* Gae.,8 (1897),No,5ip,lS8). — ''TherainMl 
[at Cirencester] for the 6 months ending September 30 was 16.36 in., falling on 87 
days; tiie rain contained as a mean ohlorids equivalent to 0.243 grains of sodinm 
chlorid a gallon, that is a total deposit of 12.77 lbs. of common salt per acre. For 
the 12 months ending at the same date the total rainfall was 33.09 in. on 186 days, 
and the chlorids equivalent to 30.88 lbs. of common salt per acre.’^ 

The amount of nitrogen conveyed by red clover to different kinds of soil, 
N. Passerini (Bol. Souola Agr. Scandieci, S (189S), pp. 108-111; ahs. in Jour. Chem. Soo. 
[Londoni, 78 (1897), No. 421, 11, p. 587). — Box experiments were made with sandy, 
clayey, and calcareous soils. Only in case of the latter was there a gain of nitrogen, 
indicating that green manuring is not likely to be successful in soils poor in lime. 

On the improvement of humus soils, F. Dumokt (Jour. Soc, Agr, BrahanU 
Ilainaut, 1897, No. 48), 


FEBTIUZEKS. 

The preservation of nitrogen as well as the transformation of 
different forms of nitrogen in barnyard manure, W. Sohnbidewinb 

(Jour,-Landtv,j 45 (1897)^ No* 2^ pp. 173-202; Chem. Ztg.j 21 (1897)^ No, 
81^ p. 841 ), — It is stated that numerons laboratory experiments tend 
to show that under certain conditions the amid and ammonium com- 
pounds of manure are rapidly lost in the form of ammonia, but that an 
appreciable loss of nitrogen in the free state occurs only when nitrates 
are present. The addition of marl reduced the loss of nitrogen from 
22.G to 9.9 per cent, and the use of marl and peat reduced it to 6.1 per 
cent. It is believed that in the majority of cases the nitrogen is lost 
principally in the form of ammonia, although in special cases the loss 
of free nitrogen may exceed that of nitrogen as ammonia. 

Investigations on the decomposition of nitrates gave the following 
results; The addition of water increased the decomposition of nitrates; 
nitrates decomposed more slowly in old manure than in fresh ; increas- 
ing the amount of manure applied to a soil increased the amount of 
nitrates decomposed. In vegetation experiments with soils to which 
straw and manure poor in nitrogen were applied considerable amounts 
of nitrates were transformed, jiart of the nitrogen escaping in the free 
state and part going into organic (ximbinations. 

For the preservation of manure the author thinks attention to the 
construction, packing, and moisture of the manure heap of more impor- 
tance than the use of preservatives. Of the latter the most effective 
seem to be sulphuric acid, sodium bisulphate, calcium carbonate, and 
caustic lime. The first 2 are effective in preventing all loss of nitro- 
gen when used in sufficient amounts to give an acid reaction (0.4 to 1 
per cent in case of sulphuric acid), but they are not recommended, 
because they may be injurious to the animals and interfere with the 
rotting of the manure. Sulphuric acid favors the formation of ammo- 
nia from the organic nitrogen, but caustic lime has an opposite effect 
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Xbe latter cbeckB fermentation and reduces loss of nitrogen by &vot- 
ing the ccmversion of ammonia not only into organic combinations but 
into nitrates, an appreciable amount of which is found in manure treated 
with lime. Calcium and sodium carbonates acted like caustic lime, but 
were not so effeotive. 

It is claimed that the principle of preservation should be to conserve 
the organic and ammoniacal nitrogen as such, or by the use of pre- 
servatives to transform these forms of nitrogen into nitrates under con- 
ditions unfavorable to the activity of denitrifying bacteria. It is also 
stated that analysis will not decide the relative merits of different 
methods of preservation, but that vegetation experiments are necessary 
for this purpose. 

Commercial fertUixers and chemicals, B. T. Nesbitt and G. F. 
Payne (Georgia Dept. Agr, Bui. 33, pp. 116 ). — ^This is a report of the 
fertilizer inspection in Georgia for the year ending June 30, 1897, and 
includes texts of the various State laws relating to fertilizers, with regu- 
lations adopted by the commissioner in accordance with them ; notes on 
valuation; a compilation of analyses of ordinary fertilizing materials; 
statistics of the consumption of fertilizers in the United States in 1896; 
suggestions regarding the functions of fertilizers and the profitableness 
of their use; replies to correspondence relating to various fertilizer 
questions; notes on the percentage of nitrogen in sea island and upland 
cotton-seed meal, and tabulated analyses of 1,054 samples of fertilizing 
materials, including mixed fertilizers, cotton-seed meal, potash salts, 
phosphates, and other unmixed materials. The amount of fertilizers 
inspected during the season was 401,979.1 tons, as compared with 
336,617.8 tons in the season of 1895-’96. The average composition of the 
fertilizers analyzed was: Available phosphoric acid 10.87 per cent, 
ammonia 2.25 per cent, and potash 2.21 per cent. 

The following data of the consumption of fertilizers in the United 
States in 1896 were obtained by correspondence with the various State 
authorities: 


CoMumpUon of oommoroial fertUUiert i» tKe United States in 1896. 


State and Territory. 

Tons. 

State and Territory. 

Tons. 

Geori^ 

885,617 

199,487 

185.000 
171,704 

150.000 

150.000 

100.000 
60,000 

46.000 
89,850 

82.000 
26,588 


20,000 

19,550 

19,445 

13,000 

10,051 

5,580 

2,000 

200 

60 

60 

Sout^ Carolina 

I^Antncky 

North Carolina 


Virginia 


Ne^ York - 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

TTtah 

Alabama 

’MiaannH . . . . 

Indiana 

WlnoonMlli- 1 r 

Ohio 

OrAgn^ - t 

West Virginia 


Missiasinni 

T. 1 T 

Total 

Florida 

1,575,642 




FartUiser inspeetioii, 0. D. Woods and J. M. Babtlett (Maine 
8ta. Bui. 38, pp. 32 ). — ^This bulletin gives a summary of the provisions 
of the State fertili^ law, a list of manufeotuiers complying with the 
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law in 1897, and tabulated analyses of 90 samples of fertilizers Air- 
nished by manufacturers *, and 142 samples collected in the open market 
by a representative of the station. 

^^The figures which are giv’en as the percentages of valuable ingredients guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers are the minimum percentages of the guarantee. If, for 
instance, the guarantee is 2 to 3 per cent of nitrogen, it is evident that the dealer can 
not be held to have agreed to furnish more than 2 per cent, and so this percentage is 
taken as actual guarantee. The figures under the head of found” are those show- 
ing the actual composition of the samples. . . . 

**It is gratifying to note that, as a rule, the fertilizers sold in the State are 
well up to the guarantee. In a few instances the particular lots of fertilizeriJ* sam- 
pled are not quite as good as they should be; there is, however, no case which 
appears to be an attempt to defraud. The comparisons indicate that the manufac- 
turers do not intend to do much more tlian make good the minimum guarantee and 
this is all that the purchaser can safely expect.” 

Treatise on fertilizers for practical farmers, A. Stutzkr (Leitfaden der DUn- 
gerlehre fiir praHische Landwirthe. Leipaie: Hugo Voighty 1897y 0,ed,y pp, VJT, ISl), 

Treatise on fertilizers, A. Conkadi (Diingerlehre. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1897 y 
pp. 47). 

Treatise on fertilizers, E. von Wolff (DUngerlehre. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1897, 
IS. ed.y pp, VIII, 204). — This is a revision of this standard work by J. H. Vogel. 

A theoretical and practical treatise on fertilizers, F. Larvaron ( Traitd thco- 
rique et pratique dea engraia. Poitiera: Blanohier, 1897, pp. 224). 

Tezt-book on fertilizers for advanced agricultural and rural schools as well 
as for self-instruction, J. Nesslbr {DUngerlehre fur Laudwirthachafta und land- 
liche Forihildungachulen, aowie zum Selbatunterricht. Buhl {Baden): Actiengeaellaohaft 
Konkordia, 1897, pp. 48). 

Concerning fertilizers and manures, G. L. Teller {Arkanaaa Sta. Bui. 47, pp. 
101-118). — A popular bulletin on this subject, a special feature of which is a dis- 
cussion of the after effects of manure based on the experimental work at Rothamsted. 

Manure and denitrifying bacteria, 11. Hitibr {Jour, Soo. Agr. Brahant-Hainaut, 
1897, No. 9). 

Barnyard manure and its economical management, F. G. Dbissmann {Der 

Stallmiat und aeine zweokmaaaige Behandlung. Prague: Fr. Haerpfer, 1897, pp. 24). 

Commercied fertilizers, their composition, preparation, and use, A. ROmpler 
{Die kdufiichen Dungeatoffe, Hire Zuaammmaetzung, Geioinnung und Anwondung . Berlin: 
Paul Parey, 1897, 4. ed.,pp. 248,figa. S2). 

Are the chemical substances used in the sterilization of human excrement 
injurious to agricultural plants and to the beneficial organisms of the soil? A. 

Petermann {Ann. Soi. Agron., 1897, 11, No. 1, pp. 120-1S5, figa. j?).— Sec E. S. R., 9, 
p. 36. 

The Tennessee phosphates, C. W. Hayes {17th An. Bpt. U. S. Geol. Surrey, pt. 2, 
pp. 51S-550; aha. in Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 20 {1898), No. 1, Ber., p. 23). — These phos- 
phates *^aro classed as structural varieties of the 2 main types — the black and the 
white phosphates, the former originating in the deposition of a bed of phosphatic 
organisms in the Devonian Sea, while the latter is a secondary and essentially resid- 
uary deposit due to the differential solvent action t)f meteoric waters on phosphatic 
limestones. Anaylses are given only for the white phosphates, giving from 27.4 to 
33.4 per cent of calcium i)ho8phate (CajP^OH).” 

Fertilizer and vegetation experiments : Notes on experimental methods, II. 
Hellriegel {DUngungaverauoh und Vegetationaverauoh. Fine Plauderei iiber Foraohunga- 
Methoden. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1897, pp. 75).— This constitutes No. 24, 1897, of Arh. 
Deut, Landw. Geaell. 

> Analyses of most of the manufacturers’ samples were published in Bulletin 33 of 
the station (E. S. B., 9, p. 436). 
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Report of the agriculturist, J. H. Sheppebd {Korth Dakota 8ta. 
Bpt. 1896^ pp. 33’-41j The varieties of wheat tested at the sta- 

tion were obtained chiefly from the Northwest, but a number of them 
came originally from Bnssia. The sorts which have given the best 
results in yield and grade for 5 years are Experiment Station Fife, 774 
Glj’iidon, and lied Fife. 

Among the 30 varieties of oats, Black Beauty, Tartarian, Race Horse, 
Giant Yellow, and Archangel have given the best average yield in the 
variety test for 4 years. 

Of 15 varieties of barley grown for 4 years, Manshury, Highland 
Scotch, Highland Chief, Champion of Vermont, and Chevalier produced 
the best average yields. 

Mercer Flint and Minnesota Flint corn have riiiened at the station for 
3 years in succession and produced on an average for 2 years 37^ and 
34f bu. per acre, respectively. Flint com is regarded as valuable for 
feed as dent corn. ^^The flint varieties usually ripen earlier and seem 
better adapted to northern climatic conditions than dent varieties.^ 

Dwarf Essex Rape has produced good crops for the past 4 years. 

Austrian brome grass {Bromus inermis) has been tried at the station 
and in several parts of the State and is the only new variety of grass 
which promises to be of particular value. Alsike and mammoth and 
red clovers yielded in 1896, 1,629, 2,270, and 2,276 lbs. of cured hay per 
acre, respectively. 

The rotation of wheat with spring rye, barley, and oats showed little 
difference in the following wheat crops from those where wheat followed 
wheat continuously. Wheat grown after cultivated crops gave a 
greater percentage increase in yield over wheat grown continuously 
than wheat after summer fallowing, millet, timothy and clover, flax, field 
peas, or green manuring with peas and millet. A few plats were manured 
and planted to corn and the following season to wheat. A decided in- 
crease in yield of wheat resulted from the manure. A table showing 
the plan of the rotation experiments and the results is appended. 

Influence of vurious amounts of nitrogen on the development 
of barley, D. N. Fbyanishnikov and S. M. Kouznezov {Izv. Mos- 
cow Selskokhos, Inst.j 3 {1897)^ JJ, pp. 53-56 ). — ^The plants were grown 
in pulverized white sandstone extracted with strong hydrochloric acid. 
A small amount of chalk was added to counteract any acid. Th^ 
cylinders used werQ of glass and contained 3,800 gm. of sand. On the 
bottom of the cylinder a layer of broken glass was placed, into which 
was inserted a glass tube for watering. The humidity maintained was 
60 per cent by weight of the maximum capacity of the sand for water, 
which corresponded to 670 gm. of water per pot The following amounts 
of fertilizing materials were supplied as recommended by Hellriegel: 
0.5168 gm. monopotassium phosphate, 0.2850 gm. muriate of potash, 
0.4674 gm. magnesium sulphate, and 1.560 gm. calcium sulphate; and 
in addition nitrate of soda, which replaced the calcium nitrate usually 
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employed, was supplied at the following rate: 7.762, 3.876, 1.938 (nor- 
mal), 0.969, 0.484, 0.242, 0.121, 0.060 gm. 

In each cylinder 3 grains of barley were planted June 15. Toward 
the end of June the plants of the first 3 groups (to which an abundance 
of nitrogen was supplied) were of a darker green color and more vigo- 
rous growth than those of the other groups. The first 3 groups headed 
out about a week and a half later than in the other groups. This 
effect of nitrogen was still more marked as regards the formation of 
the grain. While the plants provided with a moderate or insufficient 
amount of nitrogen ripened the beginning of September, the plants of 
the first 3 groups showed a tendency at the end of August to make a 
new growth without producing any grain. This of course was not 
exclusively the direct result of the excess of nitrogen, but was partially 
due to the retardation of maturity caused by this excess. The plants 
were harvested September 15. The yields were as follows: 


Yields of barley receiving different amounts of nitrogen. 


Exporiment. 

Amount 
of Hodium 
nitrate 
applied. 

i 

Grain. 

Crop produced. 

other 

parte. 

1 

1 Total. 

Lenpcth 
of plout. 

Num- 
ber of 
sterna 
with 
heads. 

Weight 
of 1 
grain. 


Grams, 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

1 

Grams. 

i 

Cm. 


Gram. 

Gronp No. 1 

7.752 


44. 30 

12.10 

1 56. 40 

47.6 

21 


Group No 2 

J* Nil. 3 ........ 

3.87fi 

1.038 


53.00 
50. 80 

16.30 
15. 70 

1 69. 30 
66.50 i 

55.2 

63.5 

25 

24 


Grou]) No. 4 

.969 

8.60 

20.25 

9.20 j 

38.05 

69.1 

14 

0.053 

Group No. 5 

.484 

5.50 

9.80 

6. 20 1 

21.50 

69.2 

7 

.054 

Grouj) No. C 

.242 

8.45 

6.00 

4. 10 j 

13.55 

59.6 

6 

«048 

Group No. 7 

.121 

2,60 

8.85 

2.80 I 

8. 75 

44 9 

6 

.041 

Group No. 8 

.060 

1.60 

2.85 

2.25 

6.70 

38.9 

6 

.039 


As regards the weight of the plants and the number of stems with 
heads the plants in experiment No. 2 gave bests results. 

The percentage by weight of the roots in the total weight of the crops 
was as follows: No. 1, 21.4 per cent; No. 2, 23.5 per cent; No. 3, 23.7 
per cent; No. 4, 24.2 per cent; No. 5, 28.8 per cent; No. 6, 30.3 per cent; 
No. 7, 32.2 per cent, and No. 8, 33.5 per cent. It appears, therefore, 
that the relative development of the roots increased as the conditions 
of growth in general became less favorable. 

Analyses of the crop gave the following results: 


Dry matter and nitrogen in the crop produced. 



Dry matter. 

Nitrogen. 

Exi)erime]it. 

In 

grain. 

In 

other 

parts. 

Total 

In 

grain. 

In 

other 

parts. 

Ap. 

plied. 

In dry 
matter 
pro- 
duced. 

Unoonsnmed. 

Group No. 1 

Per ot. 

Per ct. 

Per ot. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Ctrams. 

Peret. 


50.58 

50.58 


2.22 

2.558 

LL20 

1.488 

66.0 

Group No. 2 


61.89 

61.89 


1.83 

1.281 

.820 

.461 

86.0 

Group No. 8 


58.03 

58.03 


.80 

.648 

.470 

.178 

26.9 

Group No. 4 

7.80 

27.04 

84.84 

2.66 

.48 

.824 

.272 

.058 

16.0 

Group No. 6 

5.00 

14.66 

19.66 

2.09 

..48 

.164 

.168 



Group No. 6 

8.20 

9.18 

12.33 

1.85 

.48 

.086 

.097 



Group No. 7 

2.40 

6.71 

8.11 

1.60 

.50 

.046 

.068 



Group No. 8 

1.50 

4.66 

6.16 

1.46 

.51 

.025 

.044 
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Where no grain was produced the stalks and leaves contained lai!ge 
amounts of nitrogenous matter.— p. fibshak. 

Soil inoonlatioii for legtaninonB plantSi J. F. DtrooAB {Alabama 
College 8ta. BuL 87 ^pp. 459-^88^ Jigs. 12 ). — ^Inoculation experiments with 
a number of legumes were conducted on various soils in the field and 
the greenhouse. A discussion of nitrogen-collecting plants, the func- 
tion of root tubercles, methods of soil inoculation, and the value of 
winter-growing legumes is given. 

October 17, 1890, 4 fortieth-acre plats were sown with seed of hairy 
vetch. The soil was very poor, but was ferti1ized*at the rate of 400 lbs. 
per acre of acid phosphate and 120 lbs. per acre of sulphate of potash, 
no nitrogen being applied. Two of the plats were inoculated. <‘The 
seed was dipped in water in which there had been stirred and allowed 
to settle earth from a lawn once a garden spot where common vetch 
( Vida sativa) had for several years in succession made a thrifty growth.^ 
All plats were cut May 20, 1897. The yields of only 2 plats are given — 
the uninoculated plat yielded per acre 900 lbs. of green forage, which 
made 232 lbs. of cured hay, and the inoculated plat produced 9,136 lbs. 
of green forage per acre, giving 2,540 lbs. of cured hay. The soil of the 
inoculated plat was left in a better mechanical condition than the soil 
of the other plat. 

Pot experiments were made in the greenhouse with hairy vetch, 
Canada field peas, crimson clover, alfalfa, white lupine, lesjiedeza, and 
cowpeas. The soil for these experiments was taken from an upland 
rocky cotton field which had been cleared about 20 years, a sandy cot- 
ton field cleared about 5 years, a woodland, a lespedeza pasture, and a 
cowpea field. Special germ fertilizers were used for inoculation in some 
of the experiments, but the inoculating material for cowpeas consisted 
of soil taken from around old cowpea roots, and that for lespedeza of 
soil from the lespedeza pasture. Hairy vetch and crimson clover were 
inoculated with clover Nitragin, Canada field peas with vetch Niteagin, 
and white lupines with lupine l!^itragin. Alfalfa was inoculated with 
dust from the seed of bur clover (Medicago maculata). The organisms 
adhering to the perfectly dry bur clover seed had retained their vitality 
from the time of harvesting in May or June until late in the following 
October. The cost of inoculating with Nitragin is estimated at $2.20 per 
acre. The results of all the experiments are tabulated in an appendix. 

Among others, the author makes the following summaries: 

'^luoonlation with the germ fertilizer or Kitragin greatly increased the yields of 
nil these plants as compared with untreated plants. This increase in the weight of 
inornlated plants, after thorough drying, was as follows: Hairy vetch, 89 per cent; 
Canada field peas, 138 per cent; crimson clover (young plants), 146 per cent. Germ 
fertilizer prepared for vetch was effective on Canada field peas. Inoculation mate- 
rial procured w ithont cash outlay acted like Kitragin and greatly increased the 
yields of hairy vetch and alfalfa. 

<^Soil from a field where a given leguminous plant has recently been successfully 
g^wn is an effective inoculating material for the same kind of plant when first 
sown in a soil not already naturally supplied with the required form of germ life. 

18T77— Sfo. 8 4 
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''The dust adhering to the aeed of bur oloyer an effeotive inoonlating material 
for alfalfa; the increase in the first cutting of alfalfa hay following this inoculation 
was 336 per cent. 

"Inoculation for cowpeas and lespedeza was apparently unnecessary in the soils 
used in these experiments. In or near all of these soils these 2 crops have been 
growing for years. Hence we may infer that these soils have been previously inocu- 
lated by germ-laden dust or by some other natural agency. 

"In a soil which for many years had home no leguminous plants tubercles devel- 
oped without intentional inoculation on hairy vetch, Canada field peas, crimson 
clover, and lupines, as well as on cowpeas and lespedeza. This soil was more nearly 
independent of inoculation than any other soil tested, and yet even on this soil the 
increase in the weight of inoculated plants over plants not inoculated was ^ per 
cent with hairy vetch, 58 per cent with Canada field peas, and 79 per cent with 
crimson clover. 

"Many soils arc naturally inoculated as regards the most commonly grown legumi- 
nous plants, and hence are not benefited by artificial inoculation.^’ 

The color of rye grains, N. Westbrmeier { Abs , inJahresher, Agr . 
Ch€m.y 19 {189f))j p. 338 ). — The grains of 27 heads of Heine improved 
Zeelander rye were separated according to their color into the following 
groups: 5.67 gm. or 6.4 per cent of grayish green grains; 10.068 gm. or 
11.3 per cent intermediate between grayish green and light brown 
grains; 58.68 gm. or 66.4 per cent of light brown grains; and 14.086 
gm. or 15.9 per cent of dark brown grains. 

The weight per thousand grains is given as follows: The grayish 
green, 47.25 gm. ; intermediate, 45.97 gm. ; light brown, 41.07 gm.; dark 
brown, 38.69 gm. The grayish-green grains were the least in number, 
but they were heavier than any of the others, while the dark brown 
kernels were the lightest. The grayish-green color is said not to be 
caused by the content of the gluten cells, but by the chlorophyll which 
occurs in the outer cell layers of the seed coat. 

These different colored grains were planted in 1894, the plants being 
allowed to stand about 9 by 9 in. The plants resulting from the gray- 
ish-green kernels produced the heaviest grains and the heaviest and 
largest number of heads, while the grains and heads of the plants from 
the dark brown seed were smallest in number and least developed. 
The influence of the color of the seed on the percentage by weight of 
grains of different color in the resulting crop is shown in the following 
table: 

IVansmUeion of color of rye grains. 


In the resulting crop — 


Color of seed. 

Grayish 

green. 

Inter- 

mediate. 

Light 

brown. 

Dark 

brown. 

Orayish green - 

Per cent. 

78 

Per cent. 

g 

Per eent. 
18 

Per eent. 

Q 

Intermemate 

46 

35 

2 

48 

O 

O 

Iiighi^ brown 

3 

66 

O 

n 

Dark brown 

17 

3 

68 

v 

g 
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It is oonoladed that the chlorophyll content of the seed coat was 
transmitted to the progeny, and that the dark brown grains, the color 
of which is believed to have been caused by unfavorable influences dnr* 
ing the ripening period, were incapable of transmitting their color. 

The soy bean as a -forage crop, T. A. Williams ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Farmer^ Bui. 58, pp. 3-19, figs. 5).— This bulletin treats of the general 
characteristics and origin of the soy bean, the value of the different 
varieties, the conditions necessary for its growth, the methods of cul- 
ture and harvesting, and the yield. The composition of the soy bean 
at different stages of growth, the chemical composition of the various 
kinds of forage made from the plant, a comparison of the amounts of 
food constituents produced by an acre of the soy bean and an acre of 
fodder corn, the percentage of digestibility of the various nutrients, 
and a comparison of green forage per acre and fertilizer ingredients in 
the crop and roots of soy beans, cowpeas, and clover are given in 
tables. Discussions of the chemical composition, digestibility, and 
value and uses of the soy bean for silage, bay, pasture, and soil renew- 
ing are given. The author gives the following summary: 

^^The soy beau thrives best in soils of medium texture well supplied with lime, 
potash, and phosphoric acid. It endures drought well, is not easily injured by excess 
of moisture, and may be grown about as far north as com. 

^^The early varieties are best for seed crops, and the medium or late varieties for 
hay, forage, and silage. Seed may be planted at any time during the spring and 
early summer, but preferably as soon as the ground becomes well warmed up. Drill 
one-half to three-fourths of a bushel to the acre; broadcast three-fourths to 1 bushel. 

‘‘Little cultivation is needed when growing for forage; when for seed keep weeds 
down until plants shade the soil. The soy bean may be used for soiling, pasturage, 
hay, and silage, or the beans may be harvested and fed as grain. 

“The forage is very rich in fat and muscle-making materials and should be fed 
with fodder corn, sorghum, or some other feeding stufirsrich in fat-forming nutrients. 
The seed can be fed to the best advantage when ground into meal and is almost 
without equal as a concentrated food. 

“Cut for hay when the plants are in late bloom or early fruit; for silage the 
crop can be cut later, but it is better to cut before the pods begin to ripen; for green 
forage cutting may begin earlier and continue rather later than for either hay or 
silage; the crop may b(3 cut for seed after the pods become about half ripe. 

“The soy bean is excellent for green manuring and for short rotations with cereal 
crops. It should be well limed when plowed under as a green manure.” 

Mineral constitnenta of the sugar cane crop, P. BonAme {Bap. 
An. Sta. Agron. [Mauritius], 1896, pp. 63-73).— A very thoroagh studj 
of the chemical composition, especially the mineral constituents, of 
sugar cane is reported, Uie principal results of which are given in the 
following table: 
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ComportHon oftugar ceme at dtffermt ttagw of growth. 



May 6. 

June 6. 

July 6. 

August 6. 

SeptemberO. 

Octobers. 


i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

t 

i 

I 


i 

J 

I 

3 

^ ! 


s 

o 


1 


s 

u 

1 


Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr. et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Water 

78.100 

81.540 

76.600 

77. 000 

74.670 

1 77.270 

75. 130 

74. 170 

74.400 

77.060 

76.700 

80.000 

Silica 

0.176 

0. 711 

0.820 

1.310 

0.208 

nL087 

0.227 

1.285 

"07212 

1. 159 

0.238 

1.088 

Chlorin 

.016 

.067 

.021 

.096 

.005 

.060 

.003 

.055 

.002 

.0621 

.003 

.082 

Sulpburio acid .... 

.029 

.077 

.061 

.122 

.031 

.088 

.041 

.148 

.036! 

.142 

.040 

.084 

Phosphoric acid . . . 

.023 

.060 

.036 

.070 

.020 

.064 

.019 

.072 

.018 

.053 


.050 

Lime 

.025 

.089 

.048 

.121 

.029 

.101 

.034 

.155 

.038 

.149 

.087 

.112 

Magnesia 

.034 

.069 

.060 

.096 

.048 

.107 

.039 

.173 

.036 

.112 

.031 

.075 

Potash 

.150 

.450 

.188 

.612 

.068 

.335 

.052 

.298 

.046 

.301 

.090 

.388 

Soda 

.006 

.008 

.004 

.017 

.002 

.009 

.001 

.037 

.002 

.012 

.003 

.009 

Oxidof iron 

.010 

.028 

.012 

.033 

.005 

.014 

.007j 

.009 

.004 

.015 

.006 

.014 

Total 

.409 

1.559 

.750 

2. 378 

.406 

1.815 

.423 

2.232 

.889 

2. 004 

.473 

1.902 

ITitrogen 

.110 

.158 

"Tiai 

.224 

.071 

1 Tisi 

.074 

.202 

.106 

.252 

.100 

.209 

Proportion of cane 









1 




and leaves 

66. 100 

33.000 

70.500 

29.500 

66.500 

33.500 

69.700 

30.300 75.100 

24.900 

79.600 

20.400 

Sucrose in cane . . . . 

9. 560 


0.940 


12 260 


13. 140 


13. 700 


11.500 


Glucose in cane . . . . 

lisio 


1.200 


.980 


.650 


.450 


.450 






1 : 

1 





Field eaEperiments with fertilizers, C. S. Phelps {Connecticut 
Storrs 8ta. Bpt. 1896, pp. i;05-5I5).— These cousist of special nitrogen 
experiments with corn, legames, and grasses, and a soil test with fer- 
tilizers on oats. Yellow and white flint corn and (*owpeas are to be 
grown under the same conditions for a number of years in succession, 
and this report is for the second year of the experiment. Each crop 
occupied 10 plats, 8 of which received 320 lbs. of dissolved bone black 
and 160 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre. Some of these plats received 
in addition 25, 50, and 75 lbs. per acre of nitrogen in the form of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. The unmanured plats were used as 
check plats. All results are tabulated. Previous work in this line was 
reported in the Annual Beport of the station for 1895 (E. S. E., 8, 398). 

The yield of coi n was less on the dissolved bone black and muriate of 
potash plats than on the nitrogen plats. In most cases the yields of 
the nitrogen plats were less where only 25 lbs. of nitrogen per acre was 
used than where 50 or 75 lbs. was applied, but the increase in yield 
was not proportional to the increase in nitrogen. The percentage of 
protein in the total crop was higher where nitrogen was used and 
increased with the quantity of nitrogen applied. 

A larger yield of cowpeas was obtained from the plats dressed with 
bone black and muriate of potash than from the check plats. Nitrate 
of soda increased the yield over all the plats. The effect of nitrogen 
was not very marked, the largest yield being obtained where the smallest 
amount of nitrogen was added. ‘‘ There seems to be very little rela- 
tionship between the percentages of protein in the crop and the quantity 
of nitrogen used in the fertilizer.” 

The soil-test experiment is the seventh in a series, the same kinds of 
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fertilizers being need on the same plats year after year. The crops were 
rotated. Where only 1 ingredient was nsed nitrogen had the greatest 
influence on the yield, and where 2 ingredients were combined nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid gave the best results. The plat with all 3 ingre- 
dients gave very little increase over the plat receiving nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. 

Field experiments with fertilizers, 0. E. Thobne, J. F. Hick- 
man, and W. J. Gbeen ( Ohio 8ta, Bui. 80, pp. 143-175, fig. 1). — ^The 
general plan of this experiment has been outlined in a former bulletin 
(E. S. B., 8, P. .576). The work comprises fertUizer tests with crops 
grown continuously on the same land and in 5 and 3 year rotations. 
This bulletin reports in tabular form the results obtained in 1896 and 
the average results for the 3 years the experiments have been in 
progress. The results are discussed and conclusions drawn. 

The authors found that on the clay soils phosphoric acid appeared 
to be the most effective fertilizer constituent for cereals and clover in 
rotation, but that its full effect was attained only when applied with 
nitrogen and potash. The quantities of nitrogen and potash in the fer- 
tilizers used are considered greater than necessary for the fhll utiliza- 
tion of the phosphoric acid, and the indications were that nitrogen and 
potash applied in about equal quantities with phosphoric acid largely 
in excess makes the most effective fertilizer in proportion to the cost. 

In the continuous culture of cereals nitrogen appears to be the most important 
constituent of the fertilizer^ hut as in rotative cropping it is the complete fertilizer 
containing pliosphoric acid and potash as well as nitrogen which produces the max- 
imum eiTect. . . . 

‘^The cost of the fertilizer has been greater than any increase produced from it 
in crops grown continuously on the same land in these experiments. When the 
cereals ha\ e been grown in rotation with clover the cost of the fertilizer has been 
recovered with a margin to spare, provided nitrogen and potash were used in small 
projmrtion relatively to phosphoric acid, and when potatot^s formed one crop in the 
3-year rotation with wheat and clover, it has been comparatively easy to secure a 
profit on the fertilizci . 

^'In rotative ci opping, ordinary barnyard manure has produced an increase to the 
value of $1 to $1.50 for each ton of manure, this increase being found chiefly in the 
hay crops, whereas the increase from chemical or slaughterhouse fertilizers is shown 
chiefly in the grain crops. . . . 

<^The nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in wheat bran and linseed meal seem 
to be nearly or quite as effective in producing increase of crop as the same constitu- 
ents in the ordinary mixed fertilizers of commerce. ... By proper care of the 
manure, a large portion— probably the larger portion — of the cost of these valuable 
feeding stuffs may be recovered in the manure.” 

Tests of fertilizers on wheat, D. O. Noubse ( Virginia 8ta. Bui. 
69, pp. 109-111). — This is in continuation of work reported in Bulletin 47 
of the station (E. S. B., 8, p. 221). Suggestions relative to making plat 
experiments are given, and the results are tabulated. 

Mtrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash were applied singly and in 
combinations of 2 and 3. The standard application consisted of 142.5 
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lbs. dissolved bone bfack, 50 lbs. mnriate of potasb, and 240 lbs. nitrate 
of soda per acre, “ representing the Aill amount of phosphoric acid and 
one-half the amount each of potash and nitrogen found in a crop of 25 
bu. of wheat per acre.” 

The yields obtained from the plats to which the phosphoric acid and 
potash and phosphoric acid and nitrogen had been applied were nearly 3 
times as great as those from the unfertilized plats. When applied in 
combinations of 3 the proportions of the different elements were varied. 
The standard amount of each element was decreased and increased by 
one half and applied with the standard amounts of the other 2. "The 
increase and decrease of potash and nitrogen did not seem to have a 
definite influence on the yield, but in the case of phosphoric acid the 
yield varied in proportion to the amount supplied. Increasing the 
standard application of phosphoric acid by one-half did not increase 
the yield to a sufficient extent to warrant the practice. “ On the whole 
the indications are that fertilizers for this section should contain but a 
small amount of nitrogen and potash but a large amount of phosphoric 
acid.” 


Report of the agriculturist, D. I). Johnson (West Virginia Sta. JRpt, 1891, pp, 
48--58). — Presents the needs of the station and pves an outline of experiments in 
progress. 

Cowpeas, J. G. Smith ( U, S. J>ept. Agr,, Division of Agrostology Giro, 5, pp, 10), — K 
reprint of an article from the Yearbook of this Department for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 551). 

Notes on flax culture, H. W. Andrewh {Agr. Students* Gaz., 8 {1897), No. 
1B9--1S5), — ^Notes on the culture of liax for filler iu Ireland with dt^soriptions <if the 
processes of rippling, retting, drying, and scutching. 

The composition of the seed of fodder beets, A. Devarda ( VerH., StaU, 49 
{1897), No. 3, pp. 339, 240). — The composition w ith reference to food constituents of 7 
yarieties and the average composition of the ash. 

The sugar-beet industry {Nehrasla Stati Jid. Agr, lipt. 1896, pp. 217-299). — This 
is in part a reprint of the papeis and addresses presented at the meetings of the 
Nebraska Beet Sugar Conventions held in 1896. A wide range of subjects was dis- 
cussed, including the history and condition of the industry in this country and 
abroad, the world’s sugar supply and demand, experiences iu sugar-beet culture by 
practical men, and the growth and pi obabilities of the industry in Nebraska. 

A report by the State sugar inspector on the campaigns of 1891-’95 shows the esti- 
mated amount paid out by the factories for labor, beets, and materials used in the 
process of manufactuie, and the total receijits for sugars. A partial list is given of 
farmers who raised sugar boots, with th(‘ amounts they received for the crop, the 
acreage, and the tonnage per acre. 

An address by an architect and designer of beet-sugar factories treats extensively 
of the erection and operation of beet sugar factories in Nebraska. 

The methods of producing sugar-beet seed are outlined in an address on the pro- 
duction of beet seed in the Ignited States. 

On the effect of humus on the nitrogen content of oats, H. W. Wiley {Lemdw, 
Vers, Stat., 49 {1897), No. S,pp. 193—202). — This article has previously been abstracted 
from another source (E. S. R., 9, p. 444). 

Methods of ouilng tobacco, M. Whitney {U. S. Dept. Agr,, Farmers* Bui. 60, 
pp, 75).— This bulletin describes the methods of curing Northern Cigar, White Bur- 
ley, Bright Yellow, Export, and Perique tobac^co, and the methods of curing tobacco 
in Florida. A classification and description c»f types of tobacco is given. The author 
makes some suggestions regarding the marketing of tobacco. 
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Vadatfoom in tha qnaUl^ of wheat graina, A. Schisohkik {DwU Prmip, 

$4 {1897)f No, 100 f p, 909),^Tho apecifle gravity, absolute weight, and nitrogea con- 
tent were determined of 19 samples of 1 variety of wheat grown under systems of 
rotation without application of fertilizers. The samples represented 19 different 
seasons. It is shown that the absolute weight of wheat grains varies considerably 
in different seasons, but that the specifio gravity remains comparatively constant. 
The nitrogen content varied from 2.205 per cent in 1882 to 3.173 per cent in 1891. 
No connection is believed to exist between the nitrogen content and the absolute 
weight. The samples from the smaller yields were characterized by a high nitrogen 
content. 

Bxperiments on the effect of magnesia on wheat, K. Passerini {Bol. Souola 
Agr., S (1890), pp. 140-149; ahs. in Jour, Chem, Soe, [Zondon], 79 (1897), No, 149, IT, 
p. 5^7).— -Applications of magnesium carbonate at rates of 200 to 500 kg. per hectare 
reduced both yield and quality. 

The prevention of winterkilling of grains (Deui, Landw, Presse, 94 (1897), No, 96, 
p, 871), — The results of experiments lead to the conclusion that grains are better 
protected during the winter on lands with a rough surface than on lands which have 
been smoothed down. 


EORTICTrLTinUB. 

▲sparagns cnltnre, B. B. Handy ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.j Farmers* Bui. 
61,, pp. 39^ figs. 17). — ^This is a popular bulletin on asparagus culture^ 
including discussions of history, botany and varieties, production of 
plants from seed, selection of plants, selection and preparation of soils, 
planting and cultivation, manuring beds, harvesting and marketing, 
canning and drying, and fungus diseases. The bulletin also contains 
an article on insect enemies of asparagus by F. H. Chittenden. 

In regard to selectionof seed, the author recommends that during the 
spring cutting the plants producing the largest and earliest spears be 
marked, care being used to have a pollen-bearing plant near the seed- 
bearing ones to insure pollination. The next spring, one or two of the 
largest stocks of each of the marked hills should be left, all other 
stalks being cut for market. These early stalks will then bloom before 
the later appearing ones, and thus prevent pollination from inferior 
plants. Of the seed produced by these plants only the largest, plump- 
est, and best should be used. 

In regard to manuring the beds, the author emphasizes the impor- 
tance of applying fertilizers in the spring and summer when the plant 
is growing rapidly and storing up reserve material for the next spring’s 
crop of spears, rather than applying it in the autumn or winter when 
the plant is dormant. 

Department of horticultare and forestry, 0. B. Waldkon (North 
Dakota 8ta. Bpt. 1896^ p. 19). — A brief report of the work of the year. 
Experiments with cabbage, cauliflower, and onions gave no results on 
account of the ravages of cutworms. The experiments with celery 
lead to the following conclusionB: 

'^(1) The period of transplanting oan not safely be delayed after June 1. 

<‘(2) Banking the celery when the soil is excessively dry, especially during warm 
weather, causes the celery to rot at the heart. To avoid both rust iwd rot, heavy 
banking should not begin until cold weather in September. 
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<<(3) The best distance apart for the rows is 4 ft« Under this system alternate 
rows should be banked and bleached; and then removed when the remaining rows 
are similarly handled. 

** (4) Celery for winter use, planted in boxes, cellars, or pits, should have the roots 
pruned back to 2 in. in length and the bunches should also receive considerable 
top pruning; but the outer stalks should not be stripped off. 

White Plume is the best variety so far for general culture.^^ 

Grafting the apple, S. 0. Mason and I. Jones {Kansas 8ta. Bui 
65, pp. 18y pis. 7 ). — In the introduction to the bulletin the authors con- 
sider the objections usually urged against grafting. The objection 
based on the variable character of seedling stocks is considered 'valid 
unless the grafts are planted so that roots are thrown out above the 
point of union of stock and scion, thus placing the trees on their own 
roots. 

Experiments were begun at the station in 1889 to test the merits of 
various lengths of scions and different portions of the roots for graft- 
ing. No. 1 apple roots from French Crab seedlings were used. In the 
first experiment, uniform 6-in. Ben Davis scions were grafted on dif- 
ferent parts of roots. The tops of the seedlings were cut off below 
the crown and the roots cut into 3 pieces. One hundred grafts were 
made with the upper part of the roots, 100 with the middle part, and 
100 with the lower part, or tips of the roots. About 80 per cent of 
the grafts made with the upper and middle parts of the roots grew and 
at 1 and 2 years old there was little difference between the trees grown 
from them. Of the grafts made with the root tips only 60 per cent 
grew. The first season the trees of this lot averaged one- third less in 
height than the other lots and were more slender and weak. The 
difference was less marked the second year. 

The same year that the above experiment was begun 100 Ben Davis 
scions 2 ft. long were grafted on the upper parts of roots cut below the 
crown. At 2 years old these trees were about one-half larger and 
stronger than the trees from 6-in. scions on similar stocks. Many of the 
tops were so heavy as to necessitate summer pruning. 

In 1893 more extensive experiments were begun to test the merits of 
various lengths of scions and stocks and the merits of grafting above 
and below the crown. The stocks used were all No. 1 seedlings, 
regraded to get a more uniform lot. The scions were also as uniform 
as possible. Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, and Maiden Blush 
were used in each series of grafts made. Three lengths of scions, 
6, 12, and 24 in., were used. With each kind of scion 4 lengths of 
stocks were used, namely, piece roots IJ, 2J, and 6 in. long, and whole 
roots. For all piece-root grafts the upper parts of roots were used. 
In all cases except where 1 J in. stocks were used one- half of the grafts 
were made 1-in. above the crown and the other half below the crown. 
Besides the above a number of grafts were made on 2J-in. piece roots 
of small size. In all 9,200 grafts were made. The grafts were stored 
during the winter under uniform conditions, and in the spring set in 
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ntutsery tows. The place of anion of stock and sckm in all oases was 
about 3 in. below the surface of the soil. 

The percentage of loss was great, owing to the very unfhTorable 
spring and to the grafts having been stored in a cellar which was too 
warm. The loss with the whole root grafts was least and increased as 
the length of root diminished. At the end of the first year 81.6 per 
cent of the whole root grafts were living, 48.5 per cent of the 5 in.,17J2 
per cent of the 2^ in., 11 per cent of the small 2^ in., and 6 per cent of 
the 1^ in. piece root grafts. At the end of the third season measure- 
ments were made of the height of the trees and the diameter of the 
trunk 1 ft. above the ground. The data obtained are given in tabular 
form. The greatest growth was made in trees grafted on the longest 
stocks and the growth declined gradually though slightly with the 
shorter stocks, being about 11 per cent greater with the whole root 
than with the 1^ in. piece root grafts. The trees also showed a tendency 
to make the best growth from the longest scions, the growth being 11 
per cent greater with the 24 in. scions than with the 6 in. ones. There 
was no constant difference in growth between the trees grafted above 
the crown and those grafted below it. 

In 1894 the above experiment was repeated in part with Winesap, 
Ben Davis, and Missouri Pippin apples, using 6, 12, and 24 in. scions 
on whole root, and 5 in. piece root stocks grafted both above and below 
the crown. Tables are given showing the data obtained from the 
measurements of the diameter and height of trees grown from the 
various kinds of grafts. After 2 years’ growth there was no constant 
difference between trees grafted above the crown and those grafted 
below, either as regards height or diameter. The length of the stocks 
and scions had a marked influence on the growth, the difference in 
favor of the long stocks and long scions being practically constant in 
all cases. The height of 2-year-old trees grafted on whole roots 
averaged 4.81 ft., and on 6 in. stocks 3.96 ft. The diameter of the 
former was 0.48 in. and of the latter 0.368 in. The average height of 
trees from 24 in. scions was 4.79 ft.j from 12 in., 4.37 it.; and from 6 
in. scions. 3.98 ft. ; and the diameters were 0.52 in., 0.411 in., and 0.388 in. 
respectively. Prom measurements made after 3 years’ growth, the 
authors conclude that the differences due to length of either stock or 
scion are greater in the first and second years than in the third, the 
average diameters of 3 trees from 24, 12, and 6 in. scions being 0.788, 
0.741, and 0.737 in. respectively. 

In 1895 grafts were made with 12 and 6 in. scions on whole roots, 5 in. 
roots, and 2^ in. roots grafted above and below the crown. In addi- 
tion a stock grafted above the <nN>wn and with roots cut 8 in. long was 
tested. A table shows the measurements of trees at 2 years old. No 
constant differences were obtained in fiivor of either length or style of 
stock or of grafting either above or belbw the crown. The trees from 
12 in. scions were invariably greater in height and diameter than those 
from 6 in. scions. 
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In summing up the experiments the autiiors say that the diiFeareiioe 
of growth in favor of the longer scions and stocks is probably not suf- 
ficient to compensate for the extra labor and expense made necessary 
by their use. 

Besides the measurements made in the experiments the roots were 
studied and many photographs made. A number of the photographs 
are shown in the bulletin and the root characters discussed. From an 
examination of the roots the authors conclude: 

** Firsts that tho main root growth from all lengths of stock is made^ in the first ^ear, 
at or just below the union of the stock and scion; second^ that the growth at this 
point becomes more pronounced in the second and third yearns growth of tho tyoe ; 
third, that growth from the lower portion of the stock is very slight during the first 
year and becomes of less importance during the second and third; fourth, that this 
lower growth is greatest on the shorter piece roots and least on tho wliole root; and 
fifth, that where tho graft is buried deeply a new system of side roots will take the 
lead at jibont the usual depth below the surface of the soil, to the more or less 
complete dwarfing of the lower and earlier root systems/^ 

The authors believe that the main roots of apple tifees are formed 
naturally near the surface of the soil, and that the use of long tap- 
rooted stocks therefore is of no advantage except to induce a slightly 
greater growth tlie first year or two. 

An experiment by F. Wellhouse, president of the Kansas Horticul- 
tural Society, showing the effect of different stocks on the growth and 
longevity of apple trees is given. In 1876 600 grafts each of Winesap, 
Ben Davis, and Missouri Pippin apples were made on whole root stocks; 
600 grafts of each variety were made on 4 in. roots grafted 2 in. above 
the crown, and 600 on similar roots grafted 4 in. above the crown; 
,and an equal number of grafts of eacli variety were made on 4 in., 
3 in., 2 in., and 1 in. roots, all cut below the crown. In all cases 6 in. 
scions were used. The grafts were set in the nursery, tliose grafted 
above the crown being set so that the union was above the ground. 
After 2 years’ growth all were taken up aud sorted into 2 grades. 
From the 1,800 grafts made by each method the following percentages 
of first grade trees were obtained: Whole root stocks, 86.2: 4 in. piece 
roots, 86.6; 3 in. piece roots, 84.6; 2 in. piece roots, 86.6; 1 in. piece 
roots', 66.8; 4 in. roots with grafts 4 in. above tho crown, 68.6; and 4 in. 
roots with grafts 2 in. above the crown, 73.6. The roots of the trees 
grafted above the crown were more irregular than the others. Kone of 
the whole root and 4 in. piece root grafts and but few of the 3 in. piece 
root grafts rooted above the union. Nearly all of the 2 in. and all of 
the 1 in. piece root grafts rooted above the union. The 2 in. piece root 
lot was the most satisfactory of all. With all kinds of grafts the origi- 
nal roots of the stocks made little or no growth after being set in the 
nursery, new roots having been formed in all cases. 

About 400 trees of each of the 3 varieties grown foom whole root 
stocks were set in an orchard together with trees from 2 in. piece root 
stocks. During 19 years no difference in growth, vigor, or fruitftilness 
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has been observed between them, except that for the first 6 or 8 years 
the whole root trees threw up from their roots more water sprouts than 
the piece root trees. 

Prime growing in Oregon, IT. P. Hedbiok {Oregon Sta. Bui, 45, 
pp. 5-75, figs, 18, pis. 4). — ^This is a popular discussion of prune growing, 
iucludiiig climate and soils, planting, cultivating, pruning, thinning 
fimit, cross-pollination, varieties, stocks, picking fonit, curing and evapo- 
rating it, evaporators, diseases of prunes, etc. 

About 26,000 acres are devoted to prune growing in the State, mainly 
in the Willamette and Umpqua Itiver valleys. Eich, loamy river bot- 
lom and valley soils are recommended as best for prune growing. Shal- 
low soils are to be avoided. Myrobalan plum is most used as a stock for 
grafting prunes, though Marianna is considered a better stock by the 
author, because it does not dwarf the tree, its seedlings are not so varia- 
ble, its roots do not sucker so much, it unites with all varieties of prunes, 
and cuttings from it root much easier than from the Myrobalan. Thin- 
ning fruit is strongly recommended. Descriptions are given of most 
varieties of prunes that have been tried in the State and of many others 
that have succeeded in Oalifornia. 

Descriptive notes on the shot hole fungus {Cylindrosporium podi), 
brown rot {Monilia fructigena), black knot {Plowrightia morbosa), prune 
rust {Pucdnia pruni), curl leaf of the Italian prune, and gummosis are 
given, together with remedies for each. Studies at the station have led 
to the belief that “ gummosis is the result of a degeneration of the tissues 
of the tree, brought about by injuries, principally by frost, suid secondly 
sun scald.” The author also thinks that overcnltivation and lack of 
drainage may cause the trouble. He recommends wrapping the trees 
with heavy paper, cloth, or straw to protect them from frost and sun- 
scald, and favors any treatment that will insure thorough maturity of 
the wood. The author considers the curl leaf of the Italian prune to be 
closely associated with injury from hot waves to the somewhat delicate 
epidermal leaf cells of the Italian prune. 

The composition of Oregon primes, 6 . W. Shaw {Oregon Sta. 
Bui. 45, pp. 91-98 ). — A preliminary investigation of the composition of 
Oregon prunes is reported. The author briefiy discusses the importance 
of such studies. Tables showing the composition of samjiles of both 
fresh and dried prunes of different varieties are given, together with 
explanatory notes on the analyses. 

The average weight of the Petite prunes examined was 24.9 gm., of 
the Italian prunes, 32.4 gm.; the ratio of pits to fruit in the Petite 
averaged 1 :14, in the Italians 1 :19. A comparison of ripe and unripe 
fruit was made, the ripe fruit being such as fell from the trees after a 
very gentle shake, and the unripe such a fell only after a very vigorous 
shake. The oompaiison showed that from 100 lbs. of fr^h ripe fruit 
there could be obtained 40 lbs. of dried fruit, and from an equal quantity 
of unripe fruit only 35 lbs. The edible portion of the product of the 
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ripe fruit contained 25.6 per cent sugar^ and that of the unripe fruit 
19.18 per cent. The average sugar content of the juice of the Oregon 
prune was found to be 17.52 per cent^ or about 2.5 per cent less than the 
average for Oalifornia prunes. On the other hand, the Oregon prunes 
contained a greater percentage of albuminoids than Oalifornia prunes, 
the percentage in the edible portion being 1.32 in the former as against 
0.837 in the latter. The composition of the ash of prunes is to be treated 
in a future publication. 

Vegetable forcing, H. G. Winkler (Columhu9, Ohio: The Winkler Book Conoem, 
1896y pp. 157), — The book is divided into 3 parts. The first part deals with the man- 
agement of greenhouse crops, including lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, 
rhubarb, asparagus, eggplants, celery, peas, and beans. It discusses the methods 
of culture employed in forcing the various vegetables and gives the varieties of each 
that are best suited for forcing. The second part of the book has to do with the 
construction of forcing houses and methods of beating and watering. The third 
part considers the construction and use of hotbeds and cold frames. 

A very considerable part of this work is taken from other books and from experi- 
ment station publications. In a few oases no credit is given for the matter borrowed, 
though the original phraseology has been but slightly modified. 

The kitchen garden: A treatise on the culture of garden vegetables in the 
open air and in hotbeds, E. Griffon {Le jardin potager, Traxii de la culture dee 
plantes maratohh*e% d Vair litre et but oouche, Toumay: JE, Griffon, 1897, pp, 190, 
figs. 100), 

The kitchen garden, L. J. Trouoet {Le jardin potager, Paris: Larousse, 1897, 
2, ed., pp, 181, jigs, t90). 

The manuring of garden plants by means of artificial fertilixers: Practical* 
directions for the use of artificial manures, R. Otto {Die Dungung der Gar tenge- 
wachse mittelst kunstlicher DUngemittel, PraktUche Anleitung zur rationellen Ferwendung 
kiinstlicher Diingemittel, Proakau: A, Kalesse, 1897, pp, VI, 6^, Jigs, 7), 

Mushrooms and their use, C. H. Peck {Cambridge, Mobb,: Cambridge Botanical 
Supply Co,, 1897, pp, 80, Jigs, SS), — reprint of a series of articles in Cult, and Country 
Gent,, 1894, May-Sept, 

Composition of haricots, lentils, and peas, Baijj^nd {Compt, Bend, Acad, Soi, 
Paris, 1S5 {1897), No. 2, pp, 119-121), — A table is given showing the maximum and 
minimum composition of haricots, lentils, and peas, with notes on variations in 
composition of different varieties. The seeds undergo no change in chemical corn* 
position when kept for a long time, but their power of absorbing water diminishes 
with their age. 

Analyses of sweet potatoes, W. B. Hardin {South Carolina Sta, Bpt. 1896, 
p, S5),r^ Analyses were made of 7 varieties of sweet potatoes grown at the station, 
and 3 grown elsewhere in the State. The results of the determinations of carbo- 
hydrates and water wore as follows: Starch, maximum 28 per cent, minimum 23.74 
per cent ; glucose, maximum 0.78, minimum 0.47 ; sucrose, maximum 2.8, minimum 
1.81; water, maximum 67.55, minimum 63.04. 

Report of the horticulturist, J. F. C. Du Prr {South Carolina Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp, 
S9-44), — A statement of the work of the year, a list of donations to the department, 
the amount of rainfall by months, and brief notes on various fruits. 

Russian horticulture, F. W. Taylor {Nebraska State Hort, Soc, Bpt, 1897, pp, 
4S-50), — A brief sketch of Russian pomology from observations made in the summer 
of 1896. The value of various Russian fruits for introcluotion into America is 
considered. 

Revised fruit list {Nebraska State Hort, Soc. Bpt, 1897, pp. Lists of 

varieties of apples, peaches, plums, cherries, raspberries, and grapes recommended 
by the Nebraska Stote Horticultural Society for general planting and fbr trial in 
the various fruit districts of the State. 
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Book ooL bortioiiltmo: Tbo raUng of and amail fruity the diaeaaaa 
of the same, and the making and oare of lawns, B. T. Woodwakd (Boston; 

T. Woodward^ 1897, pp» 74). 

Is there permanent prosperity for the Oregon prune industry ? H. B. Milubu 
{Oregon Sia. Bui. 46, pp. A disoussion of the law of yidue as applied to the 

Oregon prune industry. 

' Report upon fruit trees, plants, eto., W. W. Brown ( West Virginia 8ta. Bpt. 
TUdBl, pp, Brief notes on several varieties of plums, prunes, persimmons, eto., 

set out for experimental purposes in the spring of 1889. 

Fruits of Ontario, L. Woolvxrton {Ontario Fruit EacpU Stas, Bpt. 1896, pp. 1-^, 
figs, &/), — Illustrations, descriptions, and notes on the history and adaptability to 
Ontario of a number of varieties of apples, pears, peaohes, cherries, strawberries, 
and grapes. The illustrations are all original. 

Records for 1896 {Ontario Fruit Expt. Stas, Bpt. 1896^ pp. 87-116), — Data obtained 
from variety tests of several kinds of fruit at a number of substations in Ontario. 

Bolls, earths, and composts employed in horticulture, G. Truffaut {Sols, 
terrest et composts utilises par Vhortioulture. Paris ; O. Doin, 1896, pp, 808, figs. 3 ). — 
The subject is treated in 2 parts. The first part is a general discussion of soils, 
their formation and relation to plant growth. It includes chapters on the rela- 
tion of plants to the soil, general considerations in regard to soils, the physical prop- 
erties of soils and their modification, and the chemical composition of soils, or the 
soil as a source of plant food. The second part of the book considers the different 
types of soils, enumerates the horticultural plants for which each type is suited, 
indicates the fertilizers to be used with each, discusses the preparation and use of 
artificial soils and composts employed in horticulture, and gives the chemical com- 
position of a number of fruits, vegetables, and ornamental plants. Some of the 
principles discussed in the work are illustrated by a description of the culture of 
azaleas. 

The utillaation of fruits in the household and in industrial pursuits, B. L. 
KChn ( Die rationelle Obstverwethung in Haushalte und gewerblichem Betriehe. Berlin: 
F. Cynamon, 1897, pp. 809, figs. 60), — The book treats of the selection of varieties of 
fruits; the picking, sorting, packing, storing, and shipping of fruits; the manu- 
facturing of dried fruits, Jellies, ciders, marmalades, preserves, etc. Many illus- 
trations are given of the implements and apparatus used. 

Fruit evaporation, H. E. Do&ch {British Columbia Growers^ and ffort. Soo. Bpt, 
1896-97, pp, 99-104). — Notes on the construction of evaporators and on the evapora- 
tion of prunes, pears, and apples. 

A treatise of fruit-tree culture, P. Passy {TraiU arboriculture fruitiere, Paris: 
J, B. Baillihre et fils, 1897, pp. 600, figs, SOO). — The work is published in 3 volumes. 
The first volume treats in a general way of the establishment of a nursery and fruit 
garden, planting and airaiigement of trees, grafting, pruning, etc. The other vol- 
umes have to do with particular fruits, considering in the case of each fruit the 
special methods of pruning, the principal varieties, and the insect and fungous ene- 
mies. The second volume deals with the pear, apple, quince, medlar, etc. The 
third volume includes the peach, apricot, plum, cherry, almond, grape, gooseberry, 
currant, fig, walnut, chestnut, hazlenut, etc. 

Peach culture in the open air {Garden, 63 {1898), No, 1363, pp. 7, 8 , fig. /).— The 
article discusses soil, planting, training, pruning, thinning fruit, varieti^, etc. 

Peaohee and neotarinea under glass, W, Turner {Amor. Gard., 18 {1897), Nos. 
164, p. 833; 166, p. 838, fig. f).— Notes on culture. 

Japanese persimmons, R. L. Watts {South, Florist and Gard., 6 {1898), No. 1, pp. 

f , 19, figs. 3) 

Btrawbenles in 1896, £• B. Stevenson (Ostorto Fruit Eaipt. Stas. Bpt. 1896, pp. 
76-86, f^s. iJ).— Notes with descriptions of a large number of varieties of straw- 
berries. 

Propagation and pruning of ouirants {(km. Hort., 11 {1898), No. 1, pp. 81-33, 
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Paoan onltore in Lotdldana, S. H, Jambs (Mural New Torker, S7 (iS9S), No, iSOtf 
p. 19yflg. 1). 

Manual of floxioulture, F. Boda (Manuale di florioolfura, Farie, 1897, 8, ed,, jgi. 
864, figs, 87; revised and enlarged hy G, Roda), 

The feeding of plants, G. L. Paul (Gard, Chron., 3, ser,, 88 (1897), No, 565, p, 884, 
fig, 1), — A note on the work of G. Truffaut, 

Hints on landscape gardening, F. W. Card (Nebraska State Hori, Soo, Rpt, 1887, 
pp, S4--98), — ^A brief sketch of the development of landscape gardening, with hints 
on the ornamentation of grounds. 

Practioal culture of flowers at home, £. Corbin (Nebraska State Hort, Soo, Mpi, 
1897, pp. 127--1S8). 

Achillea (Garden, 58 (1897), No, 1358, pp, 481, 488, figs, 6), — Descriptive notes on 
24 species of Achillea. 

Hardy arums (Gard, Ulus., 19 (1897), No, 974, pp. 515, 516, jigs, 5), — Descriptive 
notes and illustrations of a number of species of arums. 

The dahlia, its history and cultivation, W. Cuthbbrtbon, editor (London: Mac- 
millan if Co., 1897, pp, 81, fig. 1, pis, 9 ), — ^The book contains an article on the history 
of the dahlia, by K. Dean; the botany of the dahlia, by J. Hallantyne; the propa- 
gation of the dahlia and exhibiting the dahlia, by S. Jones; the cultivation of the 
dahlia, by K. Fife; the future of the dahlia and a catalogue of varieties of the dahlia 
and selections for special purposes, by W. Cuthbertson. 

Hardy British ferns for grouping (Garden, 58 (1897), No, 1358, pp. 486, 487).-^ 
Kotes on a number of species. 

The geraniums (Pelargonium zonale and P. inquinans) : Description and cul- 
ture, H. Dauthenay (Les geraniums (Pelargonium zonale el inquinans). Description 
et culture, Paris: Doin, 1807, pp. VI, 897, figs, 82), 

California irises, C. Purdy (Garden, 53 (1898), No. 1363, pp. 1, 8 ). — Notes on cul- 
ture and species of irises. 

Lilacs and asparagus, F. Harms (FUeder und asparagus. Frfurt: Ludtvig MUller, 
1897, pp. 94, pis. 4, figs 89). — The book gives descriptions of the principal species of 
lilacs and ornamental ;is])aragus and directions for their propagation, culture, and 
forcing. 

New orchids of 1897, H. T. (.’linkabehry (Florists' Exchange, 10 (1898), No. 8, 
p. SO), 

Bulbous plants and their culture, R. Noter (Les plantes bulbcuses et Imr culture, 
Paris: Bomemann, 1897, pp, 36, figs. 81). 

Roses (Canail. Hort., 11 (1808), No. 1, pp.3-10, pi. l,figs. 7 ), — Descriptive notes and 
illustrations of a number of roses. 


POEESTEY. 

Ii^nence of spring frosts on the growth of oaks and beeches, 

B. Gbifpon {Oompt. Bend. Acad. 8ei. Paris, 125 {1897), No. 15, pp. 
548-550 ). — On May 18 a severe frost was experienced in France, the 
temperature at Fontainebleau registering —8° C. (17.6° F). Great 
iiyury was done to vineyards, forests, etc., and the author examined the 
succeeding shoots of oaks and beeches to ascertain what effect the frost 
had had on them. The earlier sprouts were killed, but in June others 
appeared to take their places. These were abundant on the oaks, but 
less so on the beeches, and their development was inferior to the 
normal growth. The snpporting and protective tissues were poorly 
developed, and the secondary woody fibers and solerenchyma of the 
cortex were entirely undeveloped. In the leaves the pallisade paren- 
chyma was much less differentiated than in the normal lea£ 
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Pmottoal to— t i y nd its beAring on tito improvemaiitof ectutes, 0. E. Cuims 
(XoHdon; Lockwood, 1897, pp. 1S9). 

Life and growth of forest trees, M. BOsqek (Bau ssd Lehen tmccrer Waldbdmme. 
Jma: Chiatav Fiaoher, 1897, pp, VIII, 230, figs, 100), 

Coniferous forests of Marne and their parasites, A. Bellevotx and J. Laurent 
{jm, Soo. Nat, Sd, Beims, 6 (1897), No. S, pp, 59-64). 

How can we prolong the supply of white pine*> F. Roth (Forester, 4 (1898), 
Nm, 1, pp. 21, 22), — ^Planting, care of seedlings^ and protection from tire are recom- 
mended. 

The history and value of osier willows, K. Hetz (Korlmaoher, Ztg., S (1897), pp, 
1-4; dbs, \n Bot, Centhl, Beihefte, 7 (1897), No, 4, p, 295), 

The yew and its distribution in (^rmany, P. Korschblt (Tharand, Forst, 
Jmhrh,, 47 (1897), No. 2, pp. 107-172), 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Experiments on the germination of seeds from different sixed 
fruits €md from cells containing different numbers of seeds, Duke 
OF Bedford and 8 . U. Pickering {Rpi. Wobum Expt. Fruit Farm, 
1897, pp. lbO-163). — The seeds of 100 crab apples averaging 1 oz. each 
and the same number averaging ^ oz. were selected, and 60 seeds were 
taken from the cells containing 2 seeds and 10 from cells containing 1 
seed each. These were divided into 0 lots and their germination and 
viability compared. 

Comparing the germination of the seeds from the 1 and 2 seeded 
cells in each lot of fruit, it was found that the difference was inappre- 
ciable, being slightly in favor of the 2-8eeded cells. 

In the comparison of the percentages of germination of seeds from ^ 
oz. and 1 oz. fruits there was found a decidedly higher percentage in 
the seeds with smaller fruits. Seedlings from the smaller fruits were 
in nearly every case more robust than from the larger ones. 

Those experiments are being ret>eated with other fruits and with 4 
sizes of fruits to determine whether it is merely the relative size of the 
frnits which affects the germinative power of seeds or whether the 
results given above are due to the size of the fruits being abnormal as 
compared with the average sized frnits of the tree. 

InvestigationB of clover and grass seed during 1894, G. Gro- 
TXNFELT ( LandtbrvJcastyr Meddel., 1896, No. 18, pp. 71). — The author 
reports on the examination of 429 lots of clover and grass seed secured 
from wholesale and retail dealers and from farmers. The usual data 
relative to purity, germinative ability, etc., are given. 

A report is given on culture experiments made to determine the ori- 
gin of clover seed, the method by estimation of weed seed not being 
wholly satisfactory. 

Oat of 123 samples collected more than two-thirds proved to be 
either in whole or part of American origin. The author claims that the 
American clover will not withstand the climate of Finland as well as 
seed of northern European origin. 
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The following data compiled from the report gives comparisons of seel 
of different origin, the seed tested having been secnred foom wholes^h 
and retail dealers and farmers: 


Comparison of Ewropean and Amsrioan red clover seed. 
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— ^P. W. WOLL. 


Weeds, J. Fletchbe {Canada Gent JBxpt. Farm Bui. 2S^pp. 44y figs. 
16). — This bulletin gives a general discussion of weed dissemination and 
methods of eradication and describes the following of the more imimrt- 
ant weeds: Tower mustard, hare’s ear mustard, tumbling mustard, 
stink weed {Thalaspi arvense)^ ball mustard, peppergrass, cow cockle, 
orange hawkweed, viper’s bugloss, hound’s tongue, Eussian thistle, 
curled dock, and sweet grass {Hieroehloa borealis). A tabular list of 
the more prominent Canadian weeds, with their chief characteristics, is 
given, with methods of propagation and distribution, and suggestions 
for their eradication. 

The effect of soaking beet seeds, M. E. Phippohenko {ZenUe- 
dyeliCj 1897 j pp. 203-205). — Soaking beet seed has the effect of short- 
ening the period of growth, since soaked seeds germinate on the 4ai, 
5th, and 6th day after sowing, while dry seed begins to sprout 2 
weeks after sowing. The soaking must be done with care. The autlUMT 
recommends the following: Soak the seed for 12 to 14 days at a tem- 
perature from 43 to 48o F., using 35 to 40 lbs. of water to 40 lbs. of 
seed. All the seeds should be equally dampened, but not wet. To 
secure this they must be frequently stirred. — p. fibeman. 

The vitaUty and the dissemination of seeds, W. W. Glbnny {Jour. Roy. Ayr. 
Soo. England, 3. eer., 8 {1897), pt. II, pp, 324-334). — A popular essay on seed vitality, 
etc. 

Concerning the Individuality of seed of wheat, barley, and peas, W. I'bld- 
MANN {Beitrage zur Kenntniss der IndividuaUtdt dee Saatkoms hei Weizen, Gerste wnd 
Erhsen. Bonn: Friedrich Cohen, 1897, pp. 98, pis. 7). 

Influence of aize of beet seed on the yield and quality of the beet% F« 
Lubanski {Zemledyelie, 1897, pp. 55). —Experiments are reported which indioale 

that sowing large seed not only gave a larger yield but a higher sugar content. 

The average molecular weight of the soluble matter in germinating seed, L. 
Maqubnnb {Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 126 {1897), No. 16, pp. 576-57P).— Attoa- 
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tion it called to tiiie relation which exists between the freezing point of plant Jaioes 
and the average molecular weights of the substances contained by them. On 
account of the varying composition of the plant juices during different periods of 
germination the freezing point also varies. 

Kansas weeds, A. B. Hitchcock andG. L. Clothier (KanBOs Sta,Bul.66, pp, 
pU, J7 ), — catalogue briefly describing 209 species of weeds occurring in Kansas, 
and giving illustrations of their fruits and seeds. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

New investigations concerning the specialization, propagation, 
and origin of the black rust, J. Ebiksson (if. Landt. AJcad. Mandl. 
TidsJcr.j 35 { 1896 )^ pp, 182 - 198 ). — ^The following summary indicates the 
scope of this paper and the status of knowledge of this subject: 

The black rust {Pucdnia graminis) is found in a number of different 
specialized forms, characterized not only by their summer and winter 
spore stage on the grasses, but also by their fecidium stage on the bar- 
berry and Mahonia. Three different forms are found on cereals: Eye 
rust (f. sp. secalis)^ common on rye and barley and also appearing on 
Triticum repens, T. caninum^ Bromus secalinus^ and Elymus arenarius; 
oat rust (f. sp. avence) ; oat rust, also appearing on Dactylis glomerata^ 
Alopecurus pratensis^ Avena elatioTj Milium effusuntj and other grasses; 
and wheat rust (f. sp. tritici)^ so far found in nature only on w^heat. The 
rye and oat rusts are sharply confined to their respective species of 
grasses, and there is little danger of their occurring on other kinds of 
plants. Under certain conditions the wheat rust differs from the other 
grain rusts in that it may be propagated both in its summer spore and 
ascidium stages on closely related grains, at least on rye and barley. 
The rusts of Aira, Poa, and Agrostis are, so far as now known, wholly 
harmless to the cereals. 

Barberry and Mahonia, being bearers of many of the biologically 
different flecidium forms, of which one corresponds to the rye and barley 
rust, another to the oat rust, etc., a rusty barberry (or Mahonia) can 
only infect grains to which its particular rust belongs, if the barberry 
(or Mahonia) infected with wheat rust be excepted, which can infect 
not only wheat, but also other cereals, at least rye and barley. By 
observing the grasses growing in close proximity to a barberry during 
the preceding fall and winter, one can judge as to its possible harmful- 
ness and determine whether or not it ought to be removed to protect 
the grain to bo grown near it. The propagation of the black rust from 
rusty grasses to barberry, as well as from barberry to the grasses, may, 
at least during dry seasons, be disturbed and even prevented, either by 
a comparatively narrow intervening strip of tree growth (100 meters), or 
by very small (10 to 25 meters) open spaces. At a distance of 25 meters 
from a barberry bush the black rust is found to the same extent in all 
directions. Some differences may be observed according to the luxu- 
riance of the different plants, the most luxurious plants first becoming* 
rusty. 
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The hypothesis seems warranted, from the facts known, that the first 
rust spots do not either directly or indirectly owe their origin to a more 
or less close proximity to barberry, but to a pathologi(‘al condition of 
the grass plant itself, a condition which may have originated from an 
infection of the young jdant in the spring by the winter spores of the 
rust, or from a disease germ carried in the plant from one year to 
another.— F. w. woll. 

Investigations on the specialization of the grain rusts, J. Eriks- 
son {Ztschr. Pfanzenkranh^ 7 {lS97)y N^o, 4, pp. 198-20^) — The author 
continues his observations on the grain rusts. In this paper an accotint 
is given of numerous inoculation experiments. In the first series 10 
species of grass, representing 0 genera — Lamarkia, Triticum, Hordeum, 
Secale, Dactylis, and Poa — were inoculated with Pnccinia graminis from 
barberry in 1896; and the results of these experiments are reviewed. 
In every case definite results were secured showing the susceptibility 
of these species to barberry rust. 

In the second series of experiments the inoculation material was 
taken from the plants previously inoculated from the barberry. It 
appears that the forms developed on wheat successfully inoculated 
barley and wheat, but fiiiled on oats and rye. The form grown on 
Lamarkia anrea inoculated that grass and oats. A second form from 
wheat gave some evidence of successful transfer to barley, but failed 
on oats, rye, and wheat. The form develoired on Tritivum desertorum 
failed on wheat and oats, but was successful on the host species, barley, 
and rye. A third form originated on wheat was very successful in 
inoculating wheat, but less so when applied to barley, rye, and oats. 
Spores from Trisetum distichophyllum inoculated oats, but failed on 
wheat and rye. A form from barley infected rye and oats, but pro- 
duced no rust on wheat or barley. Spores from Poa ccesia produced 
rust abundantly when transferred to that species of grass. 

The information relative to the experiments is tabulated and shows 
the origin of the inoculation material, inoculated plants, number of 
infections, and time within which rust pustules developed, etc. The 
time between the inoculation and appearance of rust pustules varied 
from 10 to 52 days. 

Eighth annual report of the station, M. Holleung {Jahresber. Vers. 
8tat Nematodenvertil. u. Pflanzenschutz^ Halle, 8 {1896); abs. in Gentbl. 
Bakt, ti. Par,, 2. Abt., 3 [1897), No, 19-20, pp, 535-538), — The report gives 
an account of the principal fungus and insect enemies of the sugar 
beet, potato, chi(*ory, garden plants, cereals, legumes, fruits, and forest 
trees, and the means adopted for combating them. 

It is stated that the potato rot due to Phytophthora infestans was 
especially severe on crops grown on heavy soils, while those grown on 
light sandy soils were almost exempt from injury. Experiments with 
Bordeaux mixture (m tlie diseased plants are said not to have given 
"entirely satisfactory results. The presence of organisms in the soil 
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callable of prodaoing scab oa potatoes was shown, and soaking the 
seed tubers in corrosive sublimate solutions for hours before plant- 
ing gave good results in preventing scab and also the disease due to 
Bhizoctonia solani. 

Ifotes are given of the occurrence of club root of crucifers, FeniciU 
Hum (jlaucum on asparagus, mildew of spinach {Peronosporaeffusa), the 
mildew of cucurbits {Sphcerotheca cMtagnei)^ smuts of cereals, and vari- 
ous diseases of fruit trees. 

The more destructive insects of these different plants are enumerated, 
and a brief account is given of the continued studies on the contents 
of the stomachs of the rook {Cortms frugilegus). Definite conclusions 
relative to the nature of the rook, whether injurious or beneficial to 
the farmer, are not yet given, and the investigations are to be continued. 

Concerning attacks of black rot, A. Prunet {Compt. Rend. Acad. 
JSci. Paris, 125 {1897), No. 15, pp. 550-553 ). — The author was ajipointcd 
by the Minister of Agriculture of France to make a study of the black 
rot of grapes. He has established the periodicity of the disease as 
shown by the appearance of the well-known spots on the leaves, sev- 
eral attacks occurring during a season. Similar obseivations are 
repoited by several other investigators. 

The severity of the attack is estimated from the abundance of siiots 
on the leaves, and in geneial the disease seemed to increase rapidly in 
severity irom the first to the third attack, after which it decreaseil 
slowly until about the fifth appearance, vhen it disappeaied quite rap 
idly. The maximum attack on the leaves is about simultaneous with 
the first invasion of the fruit. 

Taking into account the climate, atmospheric conditions, etc., it may 
be stated that the most disastrous attack on the leaves and axillary 
organs takes place about flowering time and on the fruit it takes place 
about tlie time the grapes are the size of small iiesis. These two 
periods usually occur the first in June and the second in July, and are 
preceded by two invasions of increasing severity. The duration of an 
invasion for the period of susceptibility to attack varies from 5 to 8 
days, dependent on atmospheric conditions, especially the temperature. 

In a subsequent publication J. Perraud ’ gives his observations made 
in 1896 and 1897 in the southeast of Prance. In general his conclu 
sions relating to the periodicity of development of the black rot agree 
with the above. 

ObservationB on canker in plum treea, Duke of Bedford and 
S. U. Pickering {Rpt Wohurn Pxpt. Fruit Farm, 1897, pp. 104-167).^ 
Notes are given on an apparently hitherto unrecorded disease of plum 
trees which was due to Nectria diiissima. The disease was first noted 
in the autumn of 1895, when it was found that in a few cases the <»orteK 
of a large portion of the stem and of some of the main branches was 
entirely dead and rotten. The disease had penetrated to a considerablci 


* Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 126 (1897), No. 19, pp. 728-730. 
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distance into the wood, but had not affected the periderm, so there was 
no external indication of its presence except that the affected i>ortions 
had not kept up in growth with the rest of the tree. The cortex in the 
diseased i)art was brownish yellow and moist and possessed an offensive 
odor. A somewhat similar appearance was presented by the wood. 
During the spring of 1896 it was found that many more trees had been 
attacked, and before the end of the summer 14 out of 93 had been 
killed. So far as known, cutting out the diseased parts has prevented 
the spread of the fungus, but it is too early to make any definite state- 
ments on this point. It is stated that external injuries do not appear 
necessary for the entrance of the canker spores. In a large number of 
cases the disease was present when no visible injury could be found, 
while instances of bark injury with no infection were quite numerous. 
This observation tends somewhat to discredit the view that canker is 
necessarily a wound parasite. 

Some diseases of orchard and garden fruits, A. D. Selby (Ohio 
iSfa. Bid. 70^ pp* 97-141^ pis. 9^ figs. 9 ). — Descriptive notes are given of 
diseases on the gooseberry, raspberry, blackberry, plum, cherry, ])ear, 
quince, and apple. Among the diseases of currants and gooseberries 
the leaf spot and powdery mildew are briefly described, and also the 
anthracnose of raspberries and blackberries. The red rust of black- 
berries, leaf spot, a bacterial disease, and crown gall are discussed. 
The bacterial disease has been determined as due to the san\e cause 
as pear blight. The effects are usually visible as brownish dark 
patches extending around the cane near the surface of the ground. 
When plantations are seriously affected the canes should be burned. 
The crown gall of raspberries is said to cause considerable loss. The 
galls are considered as mostly due to attacks of nematodes. The means 
for the imevention of this trouble seems to be the destruction of all 
affected stock, and at the same time care must be taken that other 
susceptible plants should not be contaminated. 

Among the diseases of plum and cherry described are the rot, plum 
pockets, scab, black knot, shot hole fungus, mildew, and a twig disease 
accompanied with a gum flow. This disease apparently begins in the 
region of the buds, which are destroyed and a small dead area formed 
in the axil of the leaf or at the side of the leaf scar. From this dead 
area there is usually an exudation of gum, from which fact the disease 
has been termed gummosis. A similarly diseased condition of the 
peach is also reported, and both are to be the subject of further study. 

The blight, leaf spot, crown gall, and black rot of pears and quinces 
are described and suggestions given for their prevention. Among the 
diseases of apples treated are apple scab, sooty fungus, bitter rot, 
brown spot, sun scald, and crown gall. The causes of these diseases, 
so far as known, are described and suggestions given for their pre- 
vention. 

Anthracnose of the black raspberry, W. Paddock {New YorJc 
State Sta, BuL 124^ pp, 261-274^ fig. 1 ). — This bulletin gives an account 
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of experiments conducted for 3 years in combating anthracnose of tbe 
black raspberry. While the treatment was successful in preventing 
the disease upon the new canes, the increased yield of fruit did not 
warrant the expense. The use of healthy plants and short rotation of 
crops, together with the protection of the new shoots by spraying them 
in the spring when about 6 in. high with Bordeaux mixture, followed 
by 2 other applications at intervals of 10 to 14 days, and the removal of 
all the old canes and badly diseased new ones as soon as the fruiting 
season is over, is recommended by the author as the best means for 
combating this disease. 

Detailed accounts are given of the experiments conducted at differ- 
ent places, the results of the treatments being tabulated. The canes 
of different lots were sprayed before the leaf buds opened with copper 
sulphate solution and with iron sulphate solution, followed by 3 spray- 
ings of Bordeaux mixture. The results seemed to indicate a slight 
advantage in favor of the use of iron sulphate as a preliminary 
treatment. 

Field experiments to determine the dependence of bacterial 
gommosis of sugar beets on conditions of weather and soils, 

P. SoRAUER (BL Zudeerriibenhau^ 4 {1897)j p. 81; abs. in Centbl. Balct. 
ti. Par,^ Abt., 3 (1897)^ No, 19--20j p. 535 ), — The inoculation experi 
ments of the author are briefly mentioned in which the bacterial origin 
of the disease known as gummosis was established. Other experiments 
on a more extended scale are here reported, in which it is stated that 
sugar beets are es])ecially liable to the disease^ when overmanured, 
especially when too much nitrate of potash, lime, and sulphate of 
ammonia are applied to the soil. The application of large amounts of 
nonnitrogenous fertilizers seemed to be without effect on the crop, so far 
as producing disease was concerned. Sufficient water during growth 
is essential, a long, dry, hot spell of weather being very conducive to 
the disease. 

As preventive measures to be adopted, the author recommends atten- 
tion to the water supply, by irrigation if necessary, and the apiilication 
of phosphoric acid to the soil. 

Notes on the diseases of bulbs of Crocus sativus, E. Koze 
(Compf. Rend Acad, Sci, Paris, 125 {1897), No. 1% pp. 780^782).— The 
author mentions the diseases of Crocus sativus which are due to Rhi* 
zoctonia violavea and Tyroglyphus feculw, and describes another disease 
of the bulbs which is said to be due to 8a>ccharomyces croei, a new sjie- 
cies. The cells of this yeast are ordinarily spherical, colorless, from 
2 to d p in diameter, and spore bearing. In water they are usually 
elliptical and carry 2 polar spores. 

Experiments in the treatment of fungus diseases of fruit and 
potatoes, H. H. Lamson {New Hampshire Sta, Bui, 45, pp, 45-56, figs, 
4), — Popular notes are given on the scab of apple and pear, sooty 
disease of apples, black rot of plums, and blights and scab of potatoes, 
together with suggestions for prevention of the same. 
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Experiments on the repression of apple scab, i?i which Baldwin apple 
trees were sprayed with a 1 : 10 Bordeaux mixture, showed slightly 
better results when 2 applications of the fungicide were made than 
when a single spraying was given immediately after blossoming. 

Notes are given on a disease of apples and pears characterized by 
the appearance of dirty or sooty spots on the skin of the fruit. The 
spots are roundish in outline,* varying in size, and often covering nearly 
or entirely the surfacie of the fruit. The principal damage caused is the 
discoloration of the fruit, the fungus being entirely superficial. This 
disease was most frequently observed on Greenings and Northern Spies, 
but occasionally was met with on other varieties. Among pears the 
Beurre de Anjou and Lawrence were most frequently attacked. Spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture is said to have reduced the disease by at 
least 75 per cent. 

Notes are given on the black knot of plum, as well as suggestions for 
its prevention by spraying and cutting away diseased portions of the 
trees. 

Experiments were conducted for the prevention of early blight of 
potatoes in which the different plats were sprayed 2, 3, and 4 times with 
1 : 10 Bordeaux mixture. The best results were secured when 3 appli- 
cations were made. 

Experiments were also made for the repression of potato scab in which 
the seed was soaked in corrosive sublimate solution prior to planting. 
The different plats were fertilized (1) with commercial fertilizer, (2) with 
stable manure, (3) with plaster, and (4) with wood ashes. The results 
obtained show the beneficial effect of treating the seed, but do not fully 
bear out the statements relative to the effect of fertilizers on scab, the 
plat receiving stable manure showing the least scab of the series, and 
that receiving plaster the most. Directions are given for the prepara- 
tion of Bordeaux mixture and its apjdication. 

Effect of spraying potatoes and of planting at different dates, 
Duke of Bedford and S. U. Pickering [Rpt Woburn E.cpU Fruit 
Farm^ 1897^ pp. — Experiments have been conducted to test 

the effect of Bordeaux mixture on ])otatoes during the seasons of 1896 
and 1896. In neither year was the fungus severe in its attack, and the 
results secured were correspondingly less than they might have been 
under other conditions. Tiie spraying in all cases increased the vitality 
of the potato vines and in 1895 increased the total crop 11.0 per cent, 
the increase averaging 16.7 per cent for the late varieties and 0.6 for the 
earlier ones. In 1896 the average gain due to spraying was only 2.8 
per cent. In this case among the earlier varieties there was an actual 
loss, which was attributed to the spraying. In all cases there was a 
greater percentage of large tubers on the sprayed plats. 

The experiment on the effect of planting at different times was in the 
majority of cases decidedly in favor of early planting, the average 
increase being 27 per cent of the total crop. 
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Spraybig potatoM on Long Island in the season of 1896, F. 0. 

Stswabt {New York State 8ta. Bui. 123^ pp. 234-259, pi. 1 ). — ^The 
author reports upon exi>eriments conducted at Floral Park and East 
Williston, Long Island, for the prevention of potato diseases. While all 
the potatoes were unusually free from disease during the season, yet 
the sprayed plats showed a considerably increased yield over those not 
receiving any application of fungicide. The total expense of spraying 
5 times is estimated at $4 x>er acre. Estimating the potatoes to be 
worth 25 cts. per bushel, the increasing yield, with the exception of the 
plat of Victor Bose potatoes, more than paid for the application. 

Fungiroid and ‘^Lion Brand” Bordeaux mixture were tested and 
found to be much inferior to Bordeaux mixture as ordinarily prepared, 
and are not to be recommended. The insecticidal value of Bordeaux 
mixture was apparent, but the author thinks that Paris green should 
be used in connectipn with the fungicide in spraying xmtatoes. A com- 
parison was made of diflerent strengths of Bordeaux mixture and the 
1 : 11 formula gave slightly better results than the 1 : 7 mixture. A 
comparison was also made in which i^lants were sprayed 5 times with 
Bordeaux mixture at the rate of 100 gal. and others at the rate of 50 
gal. per acre. The increased yield where the greater amount of fungi- 
cide was used more than paid for the additional expense. 

JEU&cIl irot and arape stoobiSi h BiA.'Toix Sa*. 4-t set* 8 ^1897"^ ^ JVo. 25y PP. 
780-788 ), — The author cites the resistance of certain xarieties to phylloxera and to 
antbracnose, and mentions the difference in susceptibility of different varieties to 
black rot. Investigations along the line of resistant varieties is thought promising. 

A general leview of the investigations on the grain rusts of Sweden, J. 
Eriksson (Hot Centbl.f 7S (1897) f Nos, 10, pp, 321-S85; 11, pp, S84S62),—The sub- 
stance of this aiticle has been given elsewhere (s(*e p. 760). 

On the prevention of grape mUdew (f^tsokr, Pfianzenkrank,, 7 (1897), No, 5, 
p, S12 ). — A bri()f note is given on the beneficial use ot copper sucrate and sulphur 
lor the prevention of grape mildew. 

Does it pay to spray potatoes? F. H. Hall (New York State Sta, Bui, 128, popular 
ed,,pp, 6), — A popular edition of Bulletin 123 of the station (see above). 

Preventive treatment of raspberry anthracnose, F. H. Hall (New York Stati Sta. 
Bui, 124, popular ed., pp. 5, fig. 1). — This is a popular edition of a more technical 
bulletin of the same number (see p. 762). 

EHTOKOLOOT. 

The California Tine hopper, E. W. Hiloabd {California Sta. Huh 
llG,pp. 14, figs. 4 ). — Though not so seriously ii\iurious as the Anahefm 
disease or the phylloxera, the viue hopper is thought of great im]M)rtance 
ou account of its wide distribution and the absence of any thoroughly 
good remedy. The lack of a remedy for this insect is accounted ibr by 
the peculiarities of its life history. In California in the winter, for 
instance, the egg state is passed in the ground; nor does the adult 
insect winter where it may be readily attacked. At that season it leads 
a somewhat active life, feeing on everything that remains green. The 
iusects begin to increase in the spring and are ready for the vines as 
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soon as they leaf out. By summer the insects have gradually left other 
plants and accumulated on the vines. The older and weaker insects 
die off, reducing the numbers for a while 5 then about the first of June 
the first brood reaches maturity, and from this time on the numbers 
increase again. 

The injury to the plant is explained as due to the loss of water from 
the continual leakage caused by the insect’s punctures, which removes 
the tension necessary to the growth of the plant, and causes premature 
ripening and loss of the leaves. 

The remedies noted are turning sheep into the vineyard, destroying 
leaves, plowing and rolling, winter spraying, summer spraying, jarring, 
the use of the hopper dozer, and the net. The first and favorite remedy 
is not thought worthy of recommendation. There is said to be no evi- 
dence in favor of its employment. The second remedy is considered 
equally worthless. The third may destroy a few, but the results will 
not justify the expense. Winter spraying is worthless; summer spray- 
ing, although effectual, scarcely pays when the difficulty and cost are 
taken into consideration. In such spraying a strong wash, like kerosene 
emulsion, must be used. Jarring is one of the best methods, and sev- 
eral pieces of apparatus for use in this method are figured. In Califor- 
nia the favorite apparatus resembles a large scoop with a net in front 
and with the hind edge bent to receive the handle. The use of a large 
insect net is also recommended. 

The plan of trying to exterminate the insects has been found by 
repeated trials to be impracticable, and, since it is only the excessive 
numbers of the insects that are injurious, the author pro])oses the plan 
of merely trying to reduce the numbers below the danger line — about 
60 per cent in the worst years. 

According to the best estimate we could make by actual trial in the field of the 
effect of the use of the net in the spring, it ajuieared that a much larger percentage 
than that could lie destroyed — nearer 90 per cent, and this, to, while working at a rate 
of about 5 acres a day. About half of a gang of men, green hands at the business, 
part white and part Chinese, did almost as well as one skilled with the net. At the 
rate of wages they were getting, the cost per acre would be between 15 and 20 cts. 
This makes it :i wonderfully cheap process. If it cost twice as much, and had to be 
done anlozen times a year, it would not liegin to cost as much as the loss to a crop 
in a bad year. It seenis to have been proven by actual te.st that a good percentage 
of the hoppers can be taken and killed by the use i>f the net and at a cost per acre 
that is nominal. There yet remains to be seen whether the vineyardist can develop 
ft judgment that is to be depended 011 as to when the insects are approaching the 
danger point, and to set the nets going. According to this new theory of treatment. 
It would appear that we have the true solution of the problem and that the net or 
the palm-leaf fan are the means giving the greatest promise.” 

Insects of the prune, A. B. Oordley [Oregon 8ta. Bui 45, pp. 
99^127, pis* 3, figs, 4 ), — This bulletin was compiled to enable Oregou 
fruit raisers to recognize the various insects that attack the prune. 
Although prunes have been grown in Oregon for some years the insects 
that affect the trees elsewhere are only beginning to be introduced. It 
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is thought that native insects may soon learn to attack them. The 
insects mentioned are classified according to the part of the tree 
affected. In some cases very complete accounts of the life history and 
habits of the insects are given, together with the principal, more or less 
well-known, remedial measures. 

The peach tree borer {Sanninoidea exitiosa) promises to be one of the 
worst insect enemies of the prune in the State. It was introduced into 
the State nearly 20 years ago and is spreading rapidly. The Pacific 
peach tree borer (JS. opaleacens) is thought to be present in the State and 
to take the place of 8. exitioaa in southern Oregon. The flat headed apple 
tree borer {Chrysobothris femorata)^ the cicada {Platypedia putnami,^ 
the branch and twig borer (Polycaon confer tus), the San Jos^ scale 
{Aspidiotns pernicio8U8)j the bud moth (Tmetocera ocellana)^ the clover 
mite {Bryohia pratenais)^ the red spider (Tetr any chtca sp.), the prune leaf 
weevil (Tricolepis inornata)^ plant lice {Aphia prunifoliw and Phorodon 
humuli), the peach twig moth {Anaraia lineatella)^ and the box elder 
plant bug {Leptocoria trivittatua)^ are the other prune i>est8 mentioned. 

The bud moth appears to be recorded for the first time in Oregon, 
where it has been found at Portland affecting the clierry. Although it 
has not been found aflecting prunes, it is included in the list on m^count 
of its well-known fruit habits in the East. The remedy suggested for 
it is under-spraying the leaves with Paris green between June 1 and 10. 

The peach twig moth has been found affecting both peach trees and 
prunes. The insect was studied somewhat in detail. It was noted that 
notwithstanding a rather extensive attack of the insect in June no 
evidence was found during the summer, fall, and early winter months 
of an attack on the prune by a second brood. From this and the fact 
that in early fall strawberry plants were very badly attacked by an 
apparently identical larvie the author infers that the July brood of 
moths deposits its eggs almost entirely upon the strawberry. A speci- 
men of the moths raised from larvae taken from the strawberry was 
identified by C. 11. Fernald as Anaraia lineatella. The aippearance of 
the moths from larvae affecting the prune and those from larvje affect- 
the strawberry is almost the same, save that the former are somewhat 
larger and darker in color. The habits of the moths and the coloration 
of the larva* are, however, very different and therefore the author thinks 
that 2 distinct insects have been confused under the name Anaraia 
Uneatella or that dimorphism occurs. Which is the true A. Uneatella 
is a question left undetermined, but it is suggested that one of the 
species may possibly be A. pruinellaj which has been discarded as a 
Synonym of A. Uneatella. The moths reared from strawberry crowns 
crawl down the vines into the crevices in the soil and when disturbed 
run or flutter about with wings half spread, while moths from larvae 
affecting the prune take an elevated position in the breeding cage with 
the fore part of the body somewhat raised and the labial palpi held 
rigidly upward. When disturbed they dart rapidly away and alight 
again in the same peculiar attitude. 
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Winter spraying with strong kerosene emulsion, or a lime^salt^sul^ 
phur wash is recommended for destroying the half-grown larvae in their 
winter quarters. The best remedy is thought to be spraying with Paris 
green when the leaf buds are unfolding. 

Report upon insect pests found in the Northern District, 
W. W. Feoggatt [Agr. Oaa. New South Wales, 8 {1897), No, 10, pp, 
7 16-7 20, pi. 1 ). — Among the large number of injurious insects mentioned, 
the most important from the amount of damage done is the maize moth 
{lleUothis armigera), which was found in several fields attacking corn 
to the extent of 75 per cent; the silver spotted plusia (Plusia verticil- 
lata)*, the orange pest (Monolepta rosev); the harlequin fruit bug (Dm- 
dymus vericolor); the larvm of a moth, probably Conogethes puncti- 
feralis; the castor oil \)\o,nt {Achcea melieerata) *, and the fruit fly 
{Tephritis tyroni). 

The destruction of magpies, larks, and fly catchers is deprecated 
since they all feed upon the maize moth. 

The castor oil tree moth [Achwa nieliverata) is described and figured. 
The larva^ strip tlie plants of foliage, and when ready to pupate make 
their way into the stalks. The moth ranges widely, being found in 
India, Ceylon, Celebes, and Moreton Bay, Queensland. Balfour, in his 
work on the ‘‘Agricultural Pests of India,’^ says: “The larva is called 
Thondala hoola by the Canarese. They feed upon the castor oil plants, 
the leaves and flowers of which they eat; on 2 or 3 acres of land, in 
one night, they will leave nothing but bare branches. The plants 
seldom survive their attack, and at best yield only one fourth of the 
produce. The cultivators drive them from the plants by smoking, but 
this is impossible of apidication when seeds are sown on an extensive 
area, in which case the husbandman gives up all hopes of the crop.” 

The caterpillar is about IJ in. long, of a general reddish chestnut 
with a darker chestnut stripe on either side. The head is mottled with 
creamy white spots. The legs are reddish yellow, claws black, the 
claspers blotched with white. The caterpillars exhibit considerable 
variation in color. 

The acacia pod moth {Arotrophora ombrodelta) is also described. 
The larva* were found infesting the pods of the ornamental acacia 
{Acacia farnesiana). The larvm were plentiful in the pods in May, and 
were found pupating in June. The moths emerge in August. The 
only way to get rid of the pests is to collect all pods as soon as ripe and 
treat them with bisulphid of carbon. 

Bow flowers attract insects: Experimental researches, P. 
Plateau {Bui. Acad. Roy. Sci. Belg., 3. ser., 33 {1897), pp, 17-42 ),— TAia 
author briefly reviews some of the literature that has appeared on this 
subject and gives the results of experiments of his own along the same 
line. In general he concludes that insects manifest neither preference 
nor antipathy for the colors of the flowers ol any particular species or 
related siiecies. They go without hesitation to nei tarless flowers, habit* 
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nally neglected^ in wbicb boney has been placed* They cease their 
visits when the nectiferons portions of flowers are removed and begin 
them again when honey is placed in flowers so treated. The experi- 
ments were performed by counting the number of visits per hour to 
certain flowers. For example, 4 individuals of Megachile ericetorum 
showed no preference for the various colors of Centaurea cyantis; the 
first went fipom white to blue, from that to purple, and thence to white 
flowers. The second from white to blue, thence to blue. The third 
from rose to purple and thence to white. The fourth from blue to rose, 
to blue, and thence to blue. Similar observations were made in con- 
nection with rose, scarlet, yellow, orange, and white varieties of Dahlia 
variabilis ; likewise in connection with Scahioaa atropurpurea^ lAnum 
grandijiorumy and L. usitatisaimum^ and the results compared with 
those obtained by Darwin with Dictamnua fraxinella^ Delphinium con- 
aolida, Primula veria^ and by Bonnier with Centaurea cyanua, Althea 
roaea^ Digltalia purpurea^ Epilobium apicattim^ and Braaaica oleracea. 
In regard to color Plateau’s results are entirely confirmatory of those 
obtained by these authors. 

The activity of worker bees in the collection of honey, L. 

Defour {VApiculteur^ 40 {1897)j No. 12jpp. 300-312^ figa. 6). — The daily 
and hourly variations in weight of a hive of bees were studied during 
the season of 1890 with a view to obtaining light on the relations 
between the going and coming of the workers, the number of bees, the 
honey collected, etc*. The first weight taken in the morning was chosen 
as the zero xioint from which to measure the variations. The hourly 
weights were used in platting curves. As a result of the weighing, it 
was found that at Fontainebleau there are 2 periods of good honey 
flow and 2 of bad. The first of the latter begins the season and is 
followed by the first of the former extending from the latter part of May 
into June and July. Most of the summer is occupied by the second of 
the poor periods of honey flow and is followed by the second period of 
good honey flow, beginning in August and extending into September. 
The first ot the 2 periods of good honey flow is due mostly to acacia 
and the second to heather bloom. It was also found that during periods 
of comiiaiatively poor honey flow the daily curve obtained sho\\ s pecu- 
liar and characteristic features. The bees during the first hour or hour 
and a half in the morning leave the hive iu small numbers and then at 
the end of this time begin to depart iu very large numbers, so that the 
hive sinks rapidly in weight. Finally a point of minimum weight is 
reached, after which the weight of the hive begins to increase, slowly 
at first and then more rapidly. It then begins to decrease again until 
it reaches in the afternoon a second minimum weight, after which it 
progressively increases in weight until the evening. By comparison 
with the experiments by Bonnier on the flow of nectar, Defour comes 
to the conclusion that this rise in the weight of the hive during the 
middle of the day corresponds to the period of spiall flow of nectar, 
which occurs during the hottest part of the day. 
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When nectar ia abundant, however, there is no such midday rise in 
the weight of tlie hive, which shows that the bees go and come contin- 
uously throughout the whole day. Further, the rate of departure of 
the bees from the hive when nectar is abundant is practically the same 
until the minimum weight is reached. 

Bee keeping, F. Benton ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr.^ Farmer^ Btd. 59^ pp. 32^ 
figs. 19 ). — A brief popular treatise on this subject. The results to be 
expected from bee keeping are candidly set forth. The annual produc- 
tion per colony is given as from 30 to 35 lbs. of extracted, or 20 lbs. of 
comb honey, worth, according to current prices, from $2.50 to $3.00. 
From this one-third is deducted as a reasonable allowance for labor, etc. 

As food plants there are listed the following: Filbert, rape, orchard 
fruit blossoms, locust, tulip trees, clovers, mustard, asparagus, espar- 
cet, serradella, chestnut, linden, cotton, chicory, pot herbs, alfalfa, pars- 
nips, peppermint, bokhara or sweet clover, cucumber, squash, pumpkin, 
melon, eucalypti, the carob tree, sachaline, and buckwhejit. 

Kelative to wintering, it is stated that outdoor wintering where con- 
ditions are within easy control, even though the preparation for such 
winteiing is greater, is iireferable for all except experienced bee keep- 
ers who may prefer indoor wintering. The great desideratum in win- 
tering is to retain the warmth of tlie bees while at the same time 
preventing the accumulation of moisture in the hive. For securing 
this a jieculiar device of the authors is described, in which the essen- 
tial features are a single wall of cloth or similar porous material and a 
space between this and the outer or thick wall filled with waste wool, 
hay, hemp, or similar material, and the standing of the frames on end 
to secure decqier comb. 

Foul brood and bee enemies are described in the latter part of the 
bulletin. The best remedy for The former is thought to bo the removal 
of the affected bees, the destruction of the combs, and after first fast- 
ing the bees for 48 hours, feeding them for 48 hours with medicated 
honey or sirup (one part carbolic acid to 000 or 700 parts of honey or 
sugar sirup) at the rate of J lb. daily. 

How to cure foul brood among bees, W. McEvoy {Amer. Bee 
Jour, ^37 {1897)^ No. 21, pp. 370, 371 ). — According to the author’s method — 
which has the advantage of saving the bees and of building up weak 
colonies, while at the same time curing them — the combs in the honey 
season are removed from diseased hives in the evening. The bees are 
all carefully shaken back and then given foundation starters. On this 
the bees are allowed to work for 4 days. Then in the evening the 
combs that have been made from the starters are removed and replaced 
by foundation. This i)rocess, according to the author, will completely 
cure the colony. 

Foul broody combs from several hives may be stored in an empty 
two-story hive, which should be closed up and shaded from the sun. 
By this time most otthe brood will have hatched and the entrance may 
then be opened and the combs removed and the bees given foundation 
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starters in a single hive. They should then be allowed to build combs 
for 4 days. At the end of this time in the evening the comb may be 
replaced by foundation and the bees given a queen cell ready to hatch. 

The honey in the diseased combs may be extracted, but all uncapped 
cells should first be cut out and heated to the boiling point, after which 
it may be fed back to the bees. All of the foul combs and those built 
in the 4 days should be buried or placed beyond the possibility of access 
to the bees. 

At the close of the honey season the queens in all the weakest colo- 
nies should be caged for about 10 days, so no brood can be started. 
The brood from strong colonies is then removed and tiered up on the 
weak ones with the caged queens. The process of giving starters and 
foundation to the strong colonies is then gone through with and the 
bees fed sugar sirup in the evening during the first 4 days. 

At the end of 10 days the combs from the weak colonies may be 
removed and the bees shaken into a single hive and given foundation. 
The queens may now be released and the bees fed sugar sirup for 4 
days. The combs at the end of this time are to be removed and replaced 
by foundation. 

Report of the State Board of Agriculture on the extermination 
of the g3rp8y moth {MaasachuaettH State Bd, Agr. Bpt 1896 y pp. 319-^ 
39f)ypl8. i).— It is reported that the moth has been exterminated from 
most of the outlying towns and its spread prevented, but 2 new colo 
nies of long standing having been found in Brookline. According to 
the opinion of the entomologist, it will take 15 years to exterminate 
the pest and will re(]uire an annual appropriation of $200,000 for 5 
years, of $100,000 for the suc<*eeding 5 years, and of $15,000 for the 
balance of the time. 

The field director reports that a line can now be drawn excluding 
two-thirds of the area formerly infested. This outer area is nearly or 
not entirely free fi*om the moth. 

During the year 10,718,836 fruit, shade, and forest trees were inspected, 
67,723 of which were found infested, 567,025 of which were burlapped, 
4,327 sprayed, 90,820 trimmed, and 929 scraped. A large number of 
buildings and fences were also inspected and found infested to a greater 
or less degree. In all, there were destroyed 1,808,105 caterpillars, 
441,899 i)upm, 44,291 moths, and 884,928 unhatched egg clusters. 
There were found, besides these, 31,501 batched clusters. 

As a forest pest the insect substantiates its former reputation "for 
destructiveness. Oak trees stripped for 2 seasons in succession are 
now found dead or dying. In a few instances death seems to follow a 
total detbliation in one year and only a partial one the next. Death 
seems to begin at the top, the limbs presenting a sunburned appearance. 
The attacks of bark borers finally hastens the work of destruction. 

The methods employed in combating the pest are much the same as 
in former years. To the list of bird enemies reported in 1895 there are 
added the red winged blackbird {Agelwus phceniceus) and several 
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undetermined species of sparrows. Most of the birds Bttiaed fised on 
the caterpillars. 

Report of the State entomologist for 1895, J. A. Lintneb (ilA 
Rpt. of the Injurious and Other Insects of the State of New York for the 
year lS9.j; reprinted from the 49th Spt New York State Museum^ pp, 
S7-32,i^figs. J2^^jpls. 16 ), — This contains very complete ao(;onnt8of some 
29 insects. In an appendix there is given a list of insects affecting the 
apple, which includes C species of Ilymenoptera, 157 of Lepidoptera, C of 
Diptera, 118 of Coleoptera, 50 of Heiiiiptera and Homoptera, 3 of Tliy- 
sanoptera, 2 of Arachnida, etc. The rest of the appendix is devoted 
to a bibliography of the author’s publications. 

Worthy of special note among the fused s is the plan of destroying 
the little icd awt (Monomorium pharaoyiiH)hY exploding the vapor of 
carbon bisulphid introduced into their holes; so also is the statement 
that the larvie of the tussock moth {Notolophus (Orgyia) Jeucostygna) 
has been found at Albany girdling the young twigs of the American 
elm ever since the phenomena was first recorded in 1883. During the 
latter part of August, 189G, twigs of unusual length with perfectly fresh 
leaves were collected beneath a large American elm. Each had been 
broken at the base of the girdle, which was near the node of the year’s 
growth. The tii)s varied in length from 19 to 18 in. and had fallen on 
account of girdling, not in the early part of the season, but in late 
summer. In discussing the genista caterpillar {Mecyna reirrsalis) this 
insect is noted as occurring on Long Island, feeding on a species of 
genista and cytisus in the greenhouse and also out of doors. 

The new insects described are the melon vine midge cucum- 

eris)^ the hairy melon vine midge {Diplosis setigera), and an unknown 
species of Anfhomyia as a raspberry cane maggot. It is stated that 
the attack of this insect maybe distinguished from that of the raspberry 
cane giidler by the absence of the 2 rings of punctures between which 
the egg of the Obera himaculatata is placed, although the tips of the 
afiected twigs bend over in the same manner, A further diflerence is 
found in the time of the attack. That of the fly occurs in May and that 
of the beetle in the latter part of June. 

A new mite, the carnation mite {TyroglypJms la ter amorphous)^ is also 
described. It was found in the greenhouse in Berlin, Massachusetts, 
w'here carnations were observed dying gradually at the base. The stems 
generally began to decay just below the ground. Sometimes the whole 
plant and at others individual branches would show signs of weakness. 
An examination of the idant disclosed in most of them, near the surface 
of the ground, large burrows, in which were found numerous mites of 
the species named, together with eel worms and several other mites of a 
larger size, different species and genus (Gamasus). At least 6 different 
forms of the mite, representing as many developmental stages, were 
found. The hypopus was found within the body of the female. 

The fall army worm: Southern grass worm, A. L. Quaint anoe 
(Florida Sta. BuL 40y pp. 507-‘512j Jigs, 3). — From several localities in 
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Florida reports were received that the fell army worm (Laphygma fru- 
giperda) has been unusually abundant and destructive daring the late 
spring and early summer of this year. In consequence of these reports 
the author published this bulletin, which deals briefly with the food 
plants of the insect, its manner of feeding, noting that in Florida it 
seems to be partial to crabgrass and to crowfoot. Besides, there is 
given a description of the insect in its didierent stages, of its habits, 
natural enemies, and treatment. Among the insect’s enemies the wasp 
(PoUstes belHcosa f) is noted. 

Spraying with Paris green at the rate of 1 lb. to 125 to 150 gal. water is 
ailvised. If the larvas are not observed until very much damage is done 
and the grass is rapidly disappearing, the best remedy then would be 
to plow them under as deeply as jmssible. In other cases a large roller 
might be used to crush the larvie. Trees may be banded with cotton 
to pre>'ent the worms from ascending the tranks when their grass food 
has given out. 

Tendons and muscles of Hymenoptera, C. Janet (^iudee aur lee fourmia, lee 
guvpea, et lee aheilleej 12 note, TAmogee : (1895), pp. 25, fige, 11 ; ahe, in Jour, Poy, Microe, 
Soc, [London^, 1897, No, 5, pp, 876, 877), — The author describes the muscles and 
tendons and articular membranes of bees, ants, and wasps. Each muscle liber he 
considers as multi-nucleated, the sarcolemma representing the cell membrane. 

The palps of butterflies, E. Reutek (Acta Soc, Fenn,, 22 (1896), pie. 6; Ann, Mag^ 
Nat. Hiet,, 6. eer,, 20 (1897), pp. 114, 115; abe. in Jour. Bog. Microe. Soc. ILondon), 1897, 
Jso. 5, p. 876), — The author studied the palps of 670 species of butterflies belonging 
to 302 genera. Special attention was given to external form, the hairy or scaly cov- 
ering, and the basal spot — which is striated, pitted, aud studded with numerous 
conical hairy scales. The results obtained arc used in an endeavor to erect a 
genealogical tree. The Hesperiida* are given distinct subordinal rank under the 
term Grypocera. 

The natural history of ants, C. Janet (Parte: Soeietd Zoologique de France, 1896, 
pp. 86; abe. in Jour. Bog. Microe. Soc. (London], 1897, No. 5, pp. 874, 875), — This is a lec- 
ture on the habits and life history of ants. As a type Mgrmica rubra is chosen, and 
successive stages in the life of the individual described. As a change in the anU 
niaFs habits it is noted that while many larvae spin a cocoon, others of the same species 
do not. The subject of polymorphism is discussed and the functions and status of the 
queen and workers comiiared with those of bees and wasps. After the nuptial flight, 
the males are allowed to die or are killed, while such females as may be found are 
brought back to the nest to add to the number of its queens. Various types of nests 
are described and cases cited where 2 colonies apparently nested together. Such 
cases may be mere accidental juxtaposition or it may be true association. There 
may be also double nests formed by 2 different kinds of ants, as where SoJenopeie 
fugax makes its small galleries within the more massive walls of the nest of Formica 
fueca and steals and devours the latter’s nymphs. There may be also genuine mixed 
colonies. Directions are given for making artificial nests, etc. 

The Brnbiidas, B. Grassi (Quart, Jour. Mieroe, Soi. [London], n, eer,, 40 (1897), pp, 

• 65-75; abe, in Jour. Bog. Microe, Soo, [London], 1897, No. 5, p. 872). — As an appendix to 
his memoir on the termites the author gives the results of a study of this family of 
insects. The external features of the larvee and adnlt male and female Embia eolieri 
are described in detail. No trace of wings is found in either insect at any stage. 
The insects live in silken galleries which they construct under stones and in the 
ground underneath. The silk is extruded as a liquid from the anterior legs and the 
formation of a gallery takes from 12 to 15 hours time. The insects become adult 
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about the middle of June and pair at the end of the month and die off dnring the 
summer. An account is given of the internal anatomy of Emhia euriohii. The Embiidm 
are regarded as interrelated neither with TermitideB nor Perlidte; nor do the 
authors think they have any relation with Psocidte. According to Grassi they should 
be ranked as a special suborder parallel with Orthoptera senau atricte under the 
order Orthoptera. On the other hand the translator of GrassPs papers (which 
appeared in the original language in 1888-^89) regards them as occupying an inter- 
mediate position between Thysanura and cursorial Orthoptera. 

On Cuterebra emasoulator with descriptiona of several allied species, D. W. 
COQUILLETT {Cauad, Entf Si (1898), No, l,pp, 9-11). — Five new species are described. 
They are distinguished by the abdomen being wholly polished, without powder, and 
with black pleural hairs (Cuterebra tenebroaa); by the same features except the pleu- 
ral hairs, which are mostly yellow, there being only a small patch of black ones in 
the male (C. nitida); by the same characters as the last except the black patch of 
hairs,. which is absent ( C. poWu); by the abdomen being partly opaque pollinose and 
by a cluster of black hairs above the center of the pleura, the rest being yellowing 
(C. lepirora); and by the same (*haracters as the last except the black hairs, which 
are absent (C. latifrona). Fitches type (specimen of C. emasoulator) is stated to be 
identical with C. fontinella of Clark. 

The CEdemeridae of boreal America, G. H. Horn (Proc. California Acad. Sci., 6 

(1896), No. 2, pp. S8:i-421). 

The fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burmah, W. T. Blanfoud 
(Published under authority of Secretary of State for India; rnh in Nature^ 56, No. 1451, 
pp. 36S, 364).’— The twedfth volume of this series. Bees and wasps are treated. 

Hymenoptera, C. J. BiNiriiAM (London: Taylor A Francis, 1^96, pp. XXIX, 579, 
pis. 4, figs. 188; in Nature, '>6, No. 1451, pp. 363, 364). — Volume 1, treating of bees 
and wasps. 

The production of sound by beetles, S. Schenklin<4 Wchnschr. Knt., ^ 

(1897), No. 18, pp. 273-280, figs. 10). — The various methods of producing sounds are 
popularly discussed. Considerable space is given to stridulation in the different 
groups. The different heads are humming, knocking, clicking, shooting, and 
striduluting. 

On the building and keeping of an insectary, O. ScHrLTZ (Ulus. Wchnschr. Ent., 
2 (1897), No. 10, pp. 154-159). 

Bssay on the general classification of the Lathridiidse, with a systematic and 
alphabetic catalogue of all the species of the world, R. P. Belon (Be\\ Knt., 16 
(1897), No. 6-7, pp. 157-220; 4-5, pp. 116^156). 

Report of the entomologist, A. D. Hopkins ( West Virginia Sta. lipt. 1801, pp*. 
59-64). — A report mostly on journeys about the State. Grasshoppers are noted as 
having appeared in the northern part of the State in considerable numbers; also 
the cabbage maggot along the Ohio River. 

Watering bees— a trough for the purpose, J. C. Cokey (Amer.Bee Jour., 37 
(1807), No. S,p. 115, fig. 1). — For use in the more or less arid regions of the West, where 
bees must go a long ways for water, the author’s device seems evcellent. It consists 
of a large trough made of a sheet of No. 22 galvanized iron 36 by 84 in. with the side 
turned up 5 m. high, so as to form a kind of immense dripping pan with a capacity 
of about 30 gal. In this a lath or cleated float, occupying the whole area, is placed, 
and pipe connection made with a source of water supply. 

Mating queens— how it may be controlled, L. A. Aspinwall (Amer. Bee Jour., 
37 (1897), No. 26, pp. 402, 403 ; from Beekeepers^ lieviewfor January, 1897 ). — Where one 
has thoroughbred bees at home, the clipping of the wings of the virgin queen so as 
to lessen somewhat her powers of flight is recommended. 

Comb foundation— Is its use profitable? B. A. Deacon (Amer. Bee Jour., 37 
(1897), No. 37, pp. 679,580). — The author argues that the advantages claimed for 
foundation do not equal its cost. The only advantage that he is able to see is the 
exclnsion of drone cells. It does not, as was once thought, take 20 lbs. of honey to 
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make 1 lb. of wax bat only aboat 6; and, farther, the process of wax formation goes 
on oontiuually and when foandation is used the small scales of wax accamulate as 
rubbish on the floor of the hive. 

Simmins is quoted as stating that 1 lb. of wax, costing less than 1 shilling 6 pence, 
fills 8 standard frames with finished comb. To do this with foandation, lbs. are 
required, costing at least 2 shillings 6 pence. 

The Danzen-Baker hive (Amer, Bee Jour.f S7 (1897), No. 10, pp, 145, 14G,fige. 10 ). — 
The main difierenro from the lO-frame Langstroth hive consists in the hive body 
being 1| iu. deeper and in the arrangement of the frames, etc. The brood frames are 
closed at the bottom, 7^ by 10 in. in size, and suspended upon a pivot in the middle 
of tlie end piece, which allows their being reversed. The super contains 8 hold- 
ers of four 4 by .5 sections each. These sections are open-cornered — a device which, 
it is claimed, causes them to be filled out and to look better and bring as much as 
2 cts. per pound more. The separators are of cleated slats. Outside of the sections 
is an air space and over them a layer of paraffin x»aper held down beneath and cov- 
ered by several layers of newspapers. In the brood chamber there is also a dea<l 
air space about the frame. 

Tunis from the point of view of honey production, T. B. Blow (Ret\ Internai. 
Apicult., 10 (1807), No. 8, p. ISO-142). — According to the author, in certain districts of 
Algiers rosemary (Boaniarinus offioinalui) and heather (Erica mullifiora) form much 
the most abundant forage plants and produce great quantities of honey of extra fine 
quality. They are succeeded by Calicotome ttlloaa. Thymus munidicus, etc., and spe- 
cies of cistns. The average production of honey per colony is taken to be 25 kilos, 
>\hich, for 1,000 colonies, worth 25,000 francs, and allowing 35 per cent for care and 
16 per cent for interest, gives an annual profit of 50 per cent. 

Mosquitoes aud fleas, L. O. Howard ( U. S. Dept. Ayr., JHrision of Entomology 
Cirv. 13, 2. sir., pp. J).— This is a revised edition (E. S. R., 8, p. 61). Since the publi- 
cation of the original edition 9 species of mosquitoes have been noted as occurring 
within the United States, thus raising the number recorded to 30. 

The army worm and wheat fly, C. B. Waldron (North Daloia Sta. lipt. 1806, pp. 
20-22). — Notes that the army worm (Lettcania unipuncia) did considerable damage iu 
Pembina and Walsh counties during 1896; and also a general attack on wheat fields 
by an insect that is either the Hessian fly or frit fly. The latter insect has never 
been noticed in the State in sueh numbers as during 1896. 

Recent observations on the cecidomyid galls of the larches, C. > on Tvbeuf 
(Forstl. Naturir. Ztsvhr., 6 (1807), pp. 224-229, figs. 2; rev. in Zool. CentbL, 4 (1807), No. 
26, p. 919). — Cecidomyid galls were found in the neighborhood of Munich on the 
flower buds of the larch, 'fho morphological changes produced in the tissues ^\cre 
very peculiar. 

The contest with the phylloxera, E. Bugnon (Chron. Ayr., Canton Vaud, 9 
(1896), No. 11, pp. 263-271). — Report from the Canton of Vaud to the Grand Council. 

The contest with the phylloxera in the Canton of Vaud iu 1895, J. Dri oru 
(Chron, Ayr, Canton Vaud, 9 (1896), No. lS,pp, S15-318). — During the year the insect 
was found in 4 new parishes. A total of 2,028 grape stocks were infested and a total 
area of 41,350 s(]naro meters destroyed. 

The phylloxera and American vines, J. Dufour (Chron. Ayr. Canton Vaud, 10 
(1897), Nos,' 12, pp. S31-SS7 ; IS, 370S73).—Kxk extract from the report of the Viti- 
cultural Station at Lausanne for 1896. Among other things it is noted that the cost 
of visiting various vineyards aggregating 6,600 hectares amounted to about $3,550, 
and required the services of 427 men; that 9 new ])laoes of infestation »ere di.scov- 
ered, and that the grape stocks attacked by the phylloxera numbered 11,958 ; aud that 
35,169 square meters of vineyard surface were destroyed. 

Contrasting this with previous years, it is noted that iul892, 839 grape stocks were 
attacked and 5,496 square meters of vineyard surface were destroyed; that these 
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mimbors changed in 1893 to 14^44 stocks and 33,012 square meters; in 1894 to 3,800 
stocks and 26,142 square meters ; and in 1895 to 2,028 stocks and 41,350 square meters. 

Combating peronospora and phylloxera, A. Gawalowski {Zlaohr, Kahr, Unier- 
8uch. u. Hijg.y 11 {1897), No, 16, pp. 271, 272). 

The green scale of coffee, T. D. A. Cockbrrll {Gard. and Forest^ 10 {1897), No. 
497, p. 347). — Lecanium viridi, the coffee scale of Ceylon, is recorded as having been 
found on coffee at Sao Paulo, Brazil, by Dr. von Ihering. 

Biological notes on the pine worm, Panolis piniperda, H. Gauckler { Illua , 
Wchnachr. Ent , 2 {1897), No. 14, pp. 21S’^215, figs. 5).— The feeding habits, etc., are 
described. In 1895 the larvw appeared in great numbers in Hesse and did great 
damage to the pines. Near Lampertheim nearly all the 53-year old pines on about 
24 hectares are now dead. In another area of 60 hectares near the same place most 
of the trees, which are almost 70 years old, are either dry or show but few green 
needles. The following parasites have been found affecting this insect: Ichneumon 
molitoriua^ I. irilineatva, I. bilunulatua, 1. rapioriua, I. pallifrona, I. wihiopa, J, comi- 
talor, J. fabricator, 1. meiaxanthaa, T. nigritariua, 1. piniiorum, 1. piniperdee, Cryptua 
arrogana. C. fiUcornia, C. intermediua, C. leucoatomua, C. longipea, C. aeiicornia, pini- 
perda', Phygadenon nigritariua, P. commutaius, Ophion ramidulua, O. luteua, 0. merida- 
riua, Anomalon unicohr, A. xanihopna. A, gliaceaa, A. biguttatum, Pimpla examinato}*, 
P. instigator, Heivropelma calcator, and Eurylobua triatia. 

Directions for collecting and preserving scale insects (Coccidee), T. D. A. 
Cockerell ( U. K Nat. Mua. Bui. 39, pt. L, pp. 9 ). — The various places and countries 
where coccidological lists have been made are enumerated and also the countries that 
still offer fresh iields for the collector. The whole of the East Indian Archipelago, 
China. Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and Burmah have yet to be explored for coccidap; 
also the whole of tropical Africa, the islands of the Indian Ocean, and Madagascar. 
It is shown that it is important to note the food plant from which scales are collected 
and brief directions for the recognition, collection, and treatment in the held and in 
the cabinet are given. 

Destruction of the “pyrale” by washing with nitric acid, L. Degritlly (Prog. 
Agr. ef Fit., 28 (1897), No. 61, pp. 697-699 ). — The use of nitric acid against the 
‘^pyralo^^ {Cenophtira pilleriana) is described as effective and economical and is com- 
pared with a wash of sulphate of iron. It is diluted with 6 volumes of water. Thus 
diluted it is used at the rate of 25 liters of acid to 1,000 plants or 28 liters to 800 
plants. At these rates the cost is about 42.37 cts. for the first and 53.77 for the sec- 
ond. Besides forming a good insecticide, the acid, on account of the nitrogen con- 
tained, is further commended as a manure. During winter the ground about the base 
of the vines may be sprayed with the acid, diluted to 1 to 6, as a remedy for the 
phylloxera. 

Recent observations on the employment of nitric acid against the *‘pyrale,” 

L. Degrully {Prog. Agr. et Fit., 28 {1897), No. 62, pp. 729, 730). It is noted that 
the qienetrating qualities of nitric acid used according to the directions given in a 
preceding note are not as groat as might be desired, and further, that it has not yet 
been determined whether the acid injures the plants. 

A bee parasite, H. Thekn {Illus. Wchnschr. Ent, 2 {1897), No. 16, pp. 242-247, 
figa. 8). The history, life history, etc., of Meloii proacarabceua is discussed. 

A new parasite of the Harlequin cabbage bug, L. O. Howard {Canad. Ent., 31 
{1898), No. 1, pp. 17,18).— -Encryiua johnaoni, n. sp., which is closely related to E. 
mitretua of Europe, is described as obtained from eggs of Murgantia hiatrionioa in 
Maryland. 

On parasites of insects, K. Sa.t6 {Illus. Wchnaohr. Ent., 2 {1897), No. 6,pp. 70-76).^ 
A general paper noting among other things that the hosts of but few of the recog- 
nized parasitic species are known. 
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Biiman food investigatioiiB, H. Snydeb [Minnesota 8ta, Bui, 54, 
pp. 37-90, Jigs. 5). — The gluten of wheat (pp. 37-42). — The author points 
out that the value of flour for bread is dependent upon the total amount 
of gluten \rhich it contains and upon the proportion of glutenin and 
gliadin making up the gluten. The total protein, gliadin, and glutenin 
in a number of samples of American and foreign wheat was determined. 
The gliadin was obtained by extracting finely ground wheat with 70 per 
cent alcohol. The glutenin was obtained by extracting with potassium 
hydroxid solution after first removing all other proteids. In the follow- 
ing table a number of varieties of wheat are compared on the basis of 
their content of nitrogenous constituents : 


Compoaition of the gluten of wheat. 


Variety of m boat. 


Scotch Fife 

WelliiiiurH Fife 

Red Winter Wheat ... 
Early GeucBoe Winter 

Loilo^n 

Blue Stem 

Grill loan 

Frosted Spring Wheat 

Calcutta 

No. 1 Chile 

La Plata 

Nicolaetf Aziina ... . 
Oregon Whit<* Winter 
No. 2 Red Winter 
SVhoat. 

No. 2 Hard Winter 
Wheat. 


Source. 

Protein 

1 

1 

Proteids . 

1 

1 

Glia- ' 

j 

Gill- 

Gluten in form 
of— 

(N. -f 5.7). in gluten. 1 

dill. 

tenin. 1 

Glia- ! 

Gill- 



1 

1 


din. j 

tenin. 


Per et. 

Per et. 

Peret. ^ 

Per et. ' 

Per et. 

Per of. 

1 Minneaota Station .. 

14.76 

12. 46 

7.26 

5.20 

58.3 

41.7 

do 

12.60 

10. 18 1 

6.14 , 

4 04 

60 3 

30.7 

1 

10. 7a 

, 8.68 > 

5.60 i 

3. 08 

64 5 

35.5 

1 

7.28 ' 

' 6. 31 

3.71 , 

2 60 1 

58 8 

41.2 

1 Manitoba 

9. 54 

8. 25 

5 64 , 

2. 61 1 

68.5 

31.5 

Minneaota Station .. 

14.20 

11.75 ' 

7.84 ' 

3. 01 

66.7 

33.3 

1 KuMoia 

11.08 

9. 49 

5 77 

3.72 , 

60. 8 

39.2 


12 88 

6.39 

4.25 

2.14 

! 66. 5 

33.5 

India 

8. 13 

6. 70 

4.00 

, 1.80 

i 73.1 

26.9 

Chile 

7. 01 

5.62 ' 

2 92 

2 70 

52. 0 

48.0 

1 Argentine Republic. 

13 38 

11.84 

4.99 

6 85 ‘ 

' 42.1 1 

67.9 

Rubhiu 

10.28 

8 74 

5. 70 

3.04 

65.2 

34.8 

Chicago market ... 

9. 23 

7.65 

5.42 

2.23 

1 70 8 

29.2 


7.01 

5 56 1 

3. 77 

1. 79 

' 67. 8 

32.2 

do 

' 1 

8.83 

7.31 1 

1 

3.99 

3. 32 

! 54. 6 

45.4 


'^For bread-making purposes the gluten should be well balanced; that is, contain 
the right proportion of gliadin (binding material) to glutenin. The most valuable 
wheats for both food and bread-making purposes are those rich in protein^ of which 
80 to 85 per cent is gluten, and the gluten is composed of about 60 per cent gliadin 
and about 40 per cent glutenin. ... In the samples [of Scotch Fife and Wellman 
Fife], which may be taken as good types of northern-grown hard spring wheat, the 
gluten oontains about 60 per cent gliadin and 40 per cent glutenin . In the so called 
st)ft wheat [Bine Stem Calcutta and Oregon White Winter] there is from 7 to 13 per 
cent more of gliadin and a correspondingly less amount of glutenin.'’ 

Bread was made from (1) flour from which the gliadin had been 
extracted; (2) flour from which the albumin had been extracted, (8) 
flour from which proteids soluble in sodium chlorid solution iiad been 
extracted, and (4) normal flour. In the first case ‘Hhe dough was not 
sticky; it felt like putty and broke off like putty. The yeast caused 
the mass to expand a little when first placed in the oven, then the top 
of the loaf began to break apart, and the loaf decreased in 8i;se as if 
no yeast had been used. The loaf, when baked, was about as heavy as 
the same bulk of rubber.” In the second and thiid cases the bread 
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did not differ materially from that made from normal flour. ^^The 
gliadiu and gluteniu are the only proteids which give character to 
bread; that is, provided the bread is properly made.” 

The digestibility of bread (pp. 43-45),— Experiments were made with a 
man to learn the digestibility of bread made from the best grade of 
patent spring-wheat flour, from ordinary bakers’ flour, and from whole- 
.wheat flour. The subject of the test weighed about 150 lbs., and on 
each day walked about 4 miles for exercise. About lbs. of bread, 
I lb. of butter, and A lb. of eggs were eaten daily. The author cal- 
culates that if the bread were purchased from a baker the coat of a 
day’s food would be 15J cts., and if the bread were made at home the 
cost would bo about 10 cts. The flour used was analyzed and its com- 
position is reported. In the author’s opinion the whole-wheat flour 
was of an inferior quality. It was purchased as high-grade flour, but 
had apparently been made from winter wheat deficient in protein. 
The coefficients of digestibility of the different kinds of bread are 
shown in the following table: 

CoeffioientH of digestibility of bread. 

Protein I Fat |“y. 


Bread ft <mi pateut flour 

1 94 

80 , 

87 

97 

Brea<l ironi b.ikei s’ flour 

93 , 

84 1 

87 

97 

Bread trom whole wheat flour. 

93 i 

87 


97 


Composition of bread (pp. 46, 47). — Assuming that bread should be 
selected for its protein content, the author discusses that made from 
ordinary flour and from whole-wheat flour. An unferinented bread, 
which is (juite extensively used in many parts of Minnesota under the 
name of “flat bread,” is described. It is made from whole- wheat flour 
or ordinary flour and baked in the form of large, flat, round cakes. 
The dough is sometimes rolled very thin before baking. Samples of 
flat bread mad<' fioru whole- wheat flour and patent flour were found to 
have the following comimsition : 


Composition of flat bread. 


From TTholo- wheat flour 

Do 

From i>aieut flour 


Water. 


Per cent. 

J I 9.^8 

9.a‘j 

10.54 

I 


Protein. 

Fat. 

_ 1 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

Ash. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

15.50 

0.70 

72.92 

1.50 

15.63 

.60 

72.64 

1. 50 

13. 44 

.20 

76.26 

.54 


The loss of food value by prolonging fermentation in bread making {pp. 
48-5 L). — Seven tests were made to study the loss of materiahdue to fer- 
mentation in bread making. The bread was made according to 2 methods 
in common use. In 3 trials the short fermentation method was fol- 
lowed. A dough was made of flour, water, and yeast, which was kneaded 
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thoroughly and allowed to riae until it had doubled its bulk, when it 
was again kneaded and allowed to rise, and then baked. In 4 trials 
the fermentation was more prolonged. A batter was made from flour, 
yeast, and water and allowed to ferment over night, usually 10 to 15 
hours. More flour was then added, the dough was kneaded and allowed 
to rise a second time. It was then treated as by the first method. By 
the second method a much smaller quantity of yeast was used than by 
the first method and the fermentation was carried on at a lower tem<* 
perature. The flour, yeast, and bread were weighed and analyzed and 
the results are tabulated. All the flour used was from the same lot of 
patent flour made from hard spring wheat. 

When the bread was made by the short fermentation process, there was a loss of 
1.74 per cent of dry matter, equivalent to a loss of a little more than 3 lbs. of flour 
per barrel. When the bread was made by the prolonged fermentation process there 
was a loss of 8.08 per cent of dry matter, equivalent to a loss of about lbs. of 
flour for every barrel of flour used. 

When the bread was made by the short fermentation process there was an aver- 
age loss of 2.10 per cent of the total nitrogen; with the prolonged fermentation 
process the loss of nitrogen was 7.77 per cent. When a barrel of flour is made into 
bread by the prolonged fermentation process, the loss of nitrogen exceeds the loss 
by the short feruientatinn process in protein valne equal to about 7 lbs. of the best 
sirloin steak.’' 

The digestibility of potatoes and losses of food values when potatoes^ 
carrots^ and cabbages are boiled in different ways (pp. 52-57). — This is a 
brief account of work reported in Bulletin 43 of this Office (K. S. K., 0, 
pp. G77, 079). • 

The rational feeding of men (pp. 60-90). — The author summarizes in 
a general way the results of numerous investigations, and briefly dis- 
cusses the general laws of nutrition. The comimsition of a large num- 
ber of foods and tlie amounts and composition of difl’erent foods whieh 
can be purchased for 10 cts. are quoted. 

Studies of dietaries, W. O. Atwater and A. P. Bryant [Conuec- 
iicut taiorrs Sta, Rpt, ]89fi,pp, 117-158 ), — This is a eontinnation of work 
previously reported by the station (E. S. K., 8, p. 419). The results of 
9 dietary studies hitherto unpublished are reported in full. A sum- 
mary follows : 

Heaiills of dietary studies — food eatm per pn'son daily. 


C<>8t, 


Gents. 


Poor family in Coniiectirnt 

Laborer’s family in Coiiiiecticnt. 
Fanncr’a family in Connecticut 
1)0 


14 

16 


Station agriculturist’s family 

Private boarding honse m Connecticut 

Fanner’s familv in Vermont 

Man in the Adiroiiaacks m midwinter 
Camping party in Maine a 


27 

9 

46 


Protein. 1 

Fat. 

Carl»oh\- 

drates. 

Fuel 

value. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams 

Calories. 

87 ' 

75 

509 

3, 140 

108 , 

100 

433 ' 

3 165 

94 

177 

406 

3, 005 

96 

130 

356 

3, 145 

104 

105 

433 

3 180 

92 

119 

330 

2, 875 

89 

117 

440 

3, 205 

200 

216 

367 

4, 335 

172 

261 

533 

5, 3*' 


a The figures represent the quantities purchased. 
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The results of previous studies reported by the station are quoted, 
and from them and the above studies a number of averages are 
deduced. 

Dietary study of Sandow, the “strong man/’ 0. F. Lanoworthy 
and W. H. Beal {Connecticut Storrs 8ta. Rpt. 1896, pp, 158-162), — The 
food consumed in a day bySandow, the professional “strongman,” was 
weighed and its composition calculated. The nutrients consumed were 
protein 244 gm., fiit 161 gra., and carbohydrates 502 gm. The energy 
of the food was calculated to be 4,402 calories. The nutritive ratio was 
1:3.4. 

“ Jt will be seen that while the amount of carbohydrates and fat con- 
sumed does not difler very greatly from the standard for a man at 
muscular work, the amount of protein is very large and the nutritive 
ratio is very narrow. 

“The fact that so much protein is consumed is of especial interest.” 

The digestibility of different classes of food materials, W. O. 

Atwater {Connecticut Storrs Sta, Rpt. 1896, pp. 186-190). — On the 
basis of results of a large number of digestion experiments made by 
diiferent investigators, the author deduces the following average coeffi- 
cients of digestibility for animal foods, cereals and sugars, and vege- 
tables and fruits : 

Average coefficients of digestibility. 

! I'roteiu Faf. 

Percent. J*ercent.\ Per emt. 

Aniiual foiHlH ' 98 97 I KK) 

Ceiealn imd sugarw 85 90 i 98 

Vesetablt^H ouu fruits 80 1 90 [ 95 

' I 

The coefficients of digestibility of protein, fat, and carbohydrates as 
actually determined by the author in the ex])eriraeut8 with man cited 
below were compared with the above calculated results for the same 
food materials. The agreement was found to be very close, as is shown 
by the following table: 

Comparison of detomiined with average coefficients of digestibility. 


Proteiu. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 
lic (I ratea. 


As found by experiment. 
As calculated . 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
93.7 95.3 I 97.7 

94.0 96.3 I 98.1 


“ Thi.s close agreement implie.s that the assumed coefficients fairly 
represent the proportions of nutrients tliat are digested, under ordi- 
nary normal conditions, from such food materials as those used iu these 
experiments.” 

Eacperiments on the digestion of food by W. O. Atwateb 
(Connecticut Storrs Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 163-180).— A number of digestion 
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ex]>eriments with single food materials and a mixed diet were made 
under the direction of the author by the usual methods, which have 
been described in detail in a previous publication J 

The fuel value of the food, urine, and feces was determined. The 
fact is ix)inted out that the fuel value of the food minus the fuel value 
of the feces does not represent the energy which is available for the 
organism, since nitrogen is excreted in the form of urea. 

''AsHiiming that all of the digested nitrogen excreted from the body is in the form 
of nrea, we may roughly calculate the amount of the potential energy of protein 
which thus fails to be transformed into kinetic energy in the body. * 

“ Urea contains 46.67 per cent nitrogen, hence N. X 2.143 = urea. N, X 6.25= pro- 
tein. Hence protein divided by 6.25 X 2. 143 = the urea corresponding to the ])rotein. 
The beat of combustion of 1 gin. of urea is 2.53 calories. The fuel value of the urea 

corresponding to 1 gm. of protein would therefore he g 25 ^ 2.143 X 2.53, or 0.87 
calories. 

“According to this computation^ which is theoretical and but approximately cor- 
rect, there would he for each gram of digested protein 0.87 calories of energy in the 
uncousumed urea and other compounds. Subtracting this value from the total fuel 
value of the digested nutrients the reiiiaiuder may be assumed to represent the pro- 
portion of the total energy of the digested nutrients which becomes actually avail- 
able to the body. This is designated in the tables as ‘net fuel value of the food 
digested.’ ” 

The results of the experiments are briefly shown in the following 
table; 


Coefficients of digestibility of a number of foods by man. 


Subjects and food materials. 

Troteiu. 

Fat. 1 

Carboby- ' 
drates. 

ICet fuel 
value. 

Laboratory janitor. 

Percent. 

1 

Percent. ‘ Percent. 

Per cent. 

Milk 

88. 1 

97. 0 

84.4 

87.8 

89.4 

J)<i 

90.9 

95. 5 

85.0 ' 

Do 

95.0 

98.1 

89.5 I 

89 3 

Wheat brt^ad 

91.9 

82. 

^.4 

98.7 

1 94.0 

92.4 




Ilread and milk 

97.0 

98.9 

08.9 

95.2 

Heef round, milk, butter, oatiiieal, bread, suaar 

94.4 

90.7 

08.5 , 

, 93.3 

Ik'ef round, eggs, butter, cheese, milk, crackers, bread, i»otR- 



1 


sugar 

Do 

95 0 

97.4 

97.9 i 

93.2 

91.8 

97.1 1 

98.4 

92.0 

Chemist. 

Beef round, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, apples. 





l>eaches, pears, sugar 

94.9 

00.9 

08.9 

94.1 

Phyricist. 

Beef round, butter, milk, white bread, brown bread, oat- 





meal. beans, potatoes, apples, sugar 

91.3 

95.9 

97.7 

90.9 

Three chemists. 





Mixed diet (meat, eggs, bread, vegetables, fruit, etc) 

91.1 

90.2 

99.2 j 

"94.6 


“The results of tlie first 5 experiments are not entirely reliable indications of the 
actual digestibility of milk and bread as ordinarily eaten, partly because of defects 
in the experiments themselves, and partly beeause of the probability that these 
materials, taken by themselves, are not digested as oopapletely as when they form a 
part of a mixed diet. ... 


‘ U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations BuJ. 21 (E. S. R., 7, p. 148). 
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As regards the variations of digestion of fbod the same person imdcfr dIBbr* 
ent conditions, tbe results of inquiry up to the present time lead to tho iiiferenoe 
that while the digestive apparatus of the subject is in normal condition, and the 
quantities of food are also normal, the coefficients of digestibility are much less 
affected by exercise or rest than is commonly supposed. There does seem to he 
ground, however, for the belief that in ordinary mixed diet the digestion is generally 
more complete than where only a single food material is eaten.’’ 

The digestion experiment with 3 chemists was made in connection 
with a dietary study published in the Annual Eeport of the station for 
1894 (E. 8. 11., 7, p. 596). The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen 
was determined for each of the 10 days of the experiment. The aver- 
age daily balance was as follows: In food 18.5 gin., in urine 11.9 gm., 
in feces 1.7 gm.; nitrogen gained 4.9 gm., protein gained 30.7 gm. 

It will be noticed that protein was stored constantly during the experiment, 
showing that the dietary furnished more of total nutrients and of nitrogenous 
material than was necessary ibr nitrogen equilibrium under the circumstances. 

‘‘The amounts of food eaten varied from day to day in accordance with the incli- 
nations of the subjects of tho experiments. This doubtless explains in large part 
the daily variations in the nitrogen excretion.” 

Two digestion experiments with an infant, A. P. Bryant 

{Connecticut Starrs Sta. Ept, IsyUjPp. lSl-185 ). — Two digestion experi- 
ments with an infant were made in connection with dietary studies 
previously reported by the station (E. 8. K., 8, p. 419). In the first test 
the food consisted of cows’ milk alone and in the second of cows’ milk, 
oatmeal, and sugar. The child was about 9 months old. The results 
are briefly shown in the following table: 


Coefficients of digeslihility of milk and milky oatfnealy and sugar. 


Totul 

(»rgaiiic 

matter. 


Fat. 


I Carb<»- ! 

I h> ilratOH. 


Awh. 


Available 

fuel 

value. 


Milk 

Milk, oiitmeiil, and Hu^ai . 


Per ceni . ^ Per cenf . Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1)1. .5 93.8 95.7 • 83.3 {>1. ll 

95.6 95.3 98.4 93.7 60.9 


Per cent. 
86.3 
91.0 


The results obtained are discussed at length and compared with 
similar results obtained by other investigators. 

may be of interest to note here that a rough qualitative test 
showed but a comparatively small amount of calcium salts and of 
phosphoric acid in the feces, while the ash of the milk and of the oat- 
meal contained these substances in relatively large amounts.” 

The influence of borax and borio acid upon nutrition, with 
special reference to proteid metabolism, R. H. Chittenden and 
W. J. Gies {Amer. Jour. Physiol, J ( 1898), ¥o. l,pp. U39).— The authors 
report 3 experiments with a dog. A period in which borax or boric acid 
was given was preceded and followed by a normal period. The balance 
of income and outgo of nitrogen was determined; also the specific 
gravity of the urine, its reaction, and content of uric acid, total and 
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combined snlpbur^ and total phosphoric acid. The principal conclttSiotis 
reached were as follows: 

Moderate doses of borax, up to 5 gin. per day, were continued for some 
time without influence on proteid metabolism, while doses, 5 to 10 gm. 
daily, had a direct stimulating effect. Boric acid, in doses up to 3 gm. 
per day, was practically without effect on proteid metabolism and the 
general nutrition of the body. Large doses of borax tended to retard 
the assimilation of protein and fat, increasing noticeably the weight 
of the feces and their nitrogen and fat content. Boric acid, on the con- 
trary, in doses up to 3 gm. was without direct influence in this regard. 
Borax and boric acid are quickly eliminated from the body through the 
urine, 24 to 36 hours being generally sufficient for the purpose. They 
are rarely found in the feces. Neither has any influence on the putre- 
factive processes in the intestines. No abnormal symptoms in the 
urine were observed, neither sugar nor albumen being found. Owing 
to their rapid elimination no marked accumulative eflect can result 
from the daily consumption of borax and boric acid in moderate 
quantities. 

These experiments are of im|K)rtance, in view of the fact that borax 
and boric acid are used as food ]>re8ervatives. 

Digestion experiments with sheep, G. S. Phelps and A. P. 
Bryant {Connecticut Storrs Sto, Rpt. 1896^ pp. 246-:^7i ^). — This is an 
account of work in continuation of that reported in the Annual Keport 
of the station for 1895 (B. S. H., 8, p. 422). Eighteen experiments are 
reported. They were made by the usual methods followed at tlie sta- 
tion. The results are briefly given in the following table: 


Areratje coefficients of digestibility of feeding stuffs. 


Fiold*curo<l clover rowen 

Barn-cnr<Hl clover roweii 

Roweu 

Do 

Oat hay 

Rowen ainl conrHo hraii 

Row'en a ml wheat middliii^H 

Oat fodder a 

Do 

Oat and pea fodder a 

D<» 

Millet fodder 

Barnyard ndllet 

Stw bean fodder a 

Do 

Sweet corn fodder 

Ck>wpea fodder a 


Nuin- 
her of 
tCHtS. 

Organic 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitn»gen* 

free 

extrat't. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Fuel 

valne 

1 avail- 
1 able. 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

2 

59.3 

62.7 

59.4 

03.6 

49.1 

44.1 

53 8 

2 

58.0 

66 0 

60.2 

61.9 

4.5.6 

47.4 

.53. 6 

4 

69.4 

09.0 

48.6 

67.2 

60.6 

40.1 

60.6 

2 

67.4 

67 1 

55.2 

71.6 

62.6 

46.2 

01.8 

4 

6i».l 

55.3 

61.3 

,51.6 

43.5 

34.6 

46.3 

4 

63.7 

60.0 

60.0 

07.2 

49.0 

29.9 

58.6 

4 

68.0 

72.0 

70.7 

71.7 

55.5 

32.8 

64.0 

1 

50.5 

67.8 

67.5 

61.1 

48.5 

49.1 

1 53. 2 

2 

61.8 1 

72 3 

70 2 

63.5 

54.6 

66.4 

58.2 

1 

62.0 

73.2 

70.3 

06.9 

49.1 

41.9 

' 59 9 

2 

’ 66.0 

70.6 

60.7 

61.5 

63.8 

53.9 

1 61.7 

1 

01.8 

57.3 

59.8 

64.4 

58.8 

58.1 

I 67.8 

2 

05.4 

47.2 

71.7 

68.4 

62.8 

52.7 

1 62.4 

2 

62.0 

77.2 

60.1 

70.9 

47.3 

24.8 i 

56. 2 

2 

07.1 

75.2 

67.7 

76.4 

! 49.8 

22. 7 

61.8 

2 

08.0 

60.7 

71.4 

73.5 

59. 4 

53 ! 0 

1 64.8 

2 

72.1 

77.2 

59. 8 ‘ 

77.0 

61.7 

21.6 

66.2 


oFed green. 


The action of certain bodies on the digestive ferments, F. D. 

Simons {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 19 {1897), No. 9, pp. 744-755 ). — The 
anthor reports a number of experiments ou the effect of picric acid, 
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tropseolin 000, metanil yellow, Bismarck brown, cinnamon (10 parts oil 
of cinnamon and 90 parts alcohol), formol, salicylic acid, wintergreen, 
peppermint, chrysoidin, saffraniu, and methylene blue on pancreatic and 
peptic digestion. DifiPerent quantities of the several substances were 
added to solutions of peptic and pancreatic ferments and the eifect on 
digestibility of albumen was observed. It was found that picric acid, 
tropmolin 000, and metanil yellow hindered peptic digestion; Bismarck 
brown, cinnamon, and formol hindered pancreatic digestion; winter- 
green and salicylic acid partially arrested peptic digestion ; and pepper- 
mint, chrysoidin, saflranin, and methylene blue had no apparent effect 
on the action of either of the ferments. 

Silage for hogs, D. O. Nouese ( Virginia 8ta. Bui. 68^ pp. 101-105 ). — 
Two tests were made to study the value of silage in a maintenance 
ration tor pigs. The first was made with 2 lots of sows. Lot 1 con- 
sisted of a Poland-China and a Berkshire, and lot 2 of 2 Poland-Chinas. 
The pigs in lot 1 were fed per week 17^ and 14 lbs., respectively, of 
corn oil the cob. Those in lot 2 were fed 50 and 49 lbs. of silage per 
week, respectively. Some of this (about 10 lbs.) was wasted, but the 
amount was not accurately determined. 

During the 7 weeks of the test lot 1 lost 3.6 lbs. and lot 2 27 lbs. The 
pigs were in poor condition at the close of the test. Reckoning silage 
at $2 jier ton and corn at 35 cts. per bushel, the silage was much the 
(‘heaper food. The animals were fattened after the close of the test, 
and no difi‘eren(*o was observed in the 2 lots. 

Ill the second test the value of silage as part of a ration was studied. 
A boar and a sow w ere each fed about 21 lbs. of corn on the (job and 
35 lbs. of silage per week; another sow was fed 14 lbs. of corn on the 
cob and 28 lbs. of silage. During the 10 weeks of the test the boar 
lost 18 lbs., and the sow fed the same ration lost 6 lbs., while the sow 
fed the smaller ration gained 13 lbs. The pigs appeared in good con- 
dition. 

On the basis of the values mentioned above the ])ecuniary value of 
silage is discussed. So far as the above results are concerned, we 
should say silage was economical to use in conjunction with corn as a 
maintenance ration, but not so if used alone.” 

Feeding experiments with chickens, T. D. Hinebauoh {IVorth 
Dal'ota Sta. Ept. 1896, pp. 7^-7(S).— Brief statements are made concern- 
ing the condition of the poultry department at the station. 

A test was made to determine whether heating a poultry house 
diminished the cost of feeding and increased the egg production. 
Forty-six chickens were fed in an un warmed poultry house from Decem- 
ber 1 until January 20. At the beginning of the test they were fed 6 
lbs. of table scraps in the morning and 2 lbs. of wheat screenings at 
night. Afterwards the ration was increased until they consumed llj 
lbs. of scraps in the morning and 11^ lbs. of wheat screenings in the 
evening. 
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From January 20 until March 31 the ponltry house was heated by 
means of a stove. At the end of January only 6 lbs. of scraps were 
consumed in the morning and 8$ lbs. of screenings in the evening. 
At the close of the test the morning ration consisted of 4^ lbs. of table 
scraps, and the evening ration of 4^ lbs. of wheat screenings. The 
total cost of the fuel was $4.50. 

During the month of January, before the artificial heating was be- 
gun, the average number of eggs produced was 2| per day, and during 
the remainder of the month the average was Tliat is, when the 
poultry house was heated about half as much food was consumed and 
the egg production was more than doubled. With eggs at 25 cts. 
a dozen and food at the usual price, heating the poultry bouse proved 
profitable. 

A second test extending from December 1 to June 1 was made with 
2 lots of pullets to compare rations for laying and breeding stock. Lot 
1 consisted of IG and lot 2 of 19 pullets. Both lots were fed under the 
same conditions of temperature, housing, etc. Lot 1 was intended for 
breeding, and it was therefore desirable that they should not lay until 
late in the season, and that the egg production should then be regular. 
They were fed wheat screenings and corn. Lot 2 were fed for egg ])ro- 
duction, it being desirable that as many eggs should be produced as 
early in the season as possible, while the i)rice was high. The pullets 
in this lot were given boiled lean meat and scraps from the table from 
which the fat had been removed. At night they were fed wheat 
screenings ad libitum^ and twice a week corn was fed in addition. 
Water was supjdied in abundance. The wheat screenings used in this 
test were of a better quality than those fed lot 1. 

At the end of March it was desired that lot 1 begin to lay for 
breeding purposes, and from this time until the close of the test they 
wore fed a ration similar to that fed lot 2. The egg production of lot 
1 by months was as follows: December, 0: January, 7 ; February, 12; 
March, 43; April, 189; and May, 381. The average per pullet for the 
whole test was 150.5 eggs. Before the rations were changed the pullets 
had the appearance of being over fat. 

The egg production of lot 2 by months was as follows : December, 03; 
January, 124; February, 109; March, 1G8; April, 129; and May, 142. 
The average per pullet for the whole test was 153 eggs. 

The eggs produced during the earlier part of the season sold for a 
higher.price than those produced later. 

Bread making, Marik B. Srnn (North Dakota Sta, Rpt, 1S9G, pp. 40-46). — A num- 
ber of experiments were made and the amount of flour requir»‘d of different sorts 
with a definite quantity of yeast, etc., was recorded. The other ingredients remain- 
ing the same, the amount of flour necessary for making bread varies with its gluten 
(‘Oil tent. 

Tho puro food question in Pennsylvania, L. Wells (Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. 
JiuLSfPp,S7 ). — A discussion of the manufacture and sale of oleomargarin and other 
adulterated food products, with text of laws and decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Pennsylvania pertaining thereto. 
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Pure food and dairy laws of Pennaylvaniai L. Wells {Pennsylvania Dept, Ayr, 
Bui, 32 j pp, 25), — A summary of the several acts of the Assembly relating to foods 
and dairy products, with deeisious of the courts in regard to the same. 

Subsistence and messing in European armies, J. R. Williams, C. db W. Wilcox, 
C.Rkichmann, and L. C. Sc^hkrer ( War Depi, [t7. iS.], Adji. Gen, Office, Mil, Infer, 
J)ir.f 10, /, pp, 01). — A compilation of information concerning the food in times of 
peac(‘ and war of the armies of Austria, Belgium, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
lan<l, Ital.>, and S^v itzerland. 

Soy beans as food for man, C. F. Langworthy ( U, S. Dept. Ayr,, Farmers^ Bui. 
58, pp. 20-^.i).—'Aoy beans as food for man are discussed with special reference to the 
food preparations made from them in China and Japan. 

The average composition of American food materials, W. O. Atwater (Con^ 
necticnt Storrs Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp. 100-198), — ^This is a condensation of Bulletin 28 of 
this Oflico (E. S. R., 8, p. 426;. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs, W. O. Atwater and F. G. Benedict 
{Connecticut Storrs Sla. lipi. 1800, pp. 273-287). — In connection with' the work of the 
station dining the year analyses were made of the following feeding stuffs : Timothy 
{Phleum pra1euHe),oTchiud grass {Dactylis glomerata), meadow fescue ( Festuca elatior), 
brome grass {Bromus luermU), red top {Ayrostis rulyaris), millet fodder, cow’pea fod- 
der, oat foilder, oat and pea fodder, rowen, sweet corn fodder, soy bean foddci, corn 
silage, coin stover, clo\er hay, clover rowen, meadow-grass hay, millet and Hunga- 
rian hay, oat ha.^, swamp haj , yellow and white flint corn, oats, corn meal, Buffalo 
gluten feed, Chicago gluten feed, linseed meal, wheat bran, and wheat middlings. 

Proportions of digestible nutrients in food materials, W. O. Atwater {Con- 
necticut Storrs Sta. Ilpi. 1890, pp. 109-^04). — Using the coeflicients of digestibility 
noted (8e(‘p. 780) the digestible nutrients in a large number of American food 
materials were calculated. 

Investigations on metabolism in the human organism, W. O. Atwatpr, C. J>. 
Woods, and F. G. Benedict {Connecticut Storrs Sta. Bpt. 1800, pp. 85-110). — This is 
an account of experiments which 'weie reportcnl in Bulletin 14 of this Office, and are 
also hriedy mentioned iii E. S. R., 8, p. 821. 

Proceedings of the first convention of the Society for the Rational Feeding of 
Farm Animals {Compt. Rend. Jer. Conyrts Soc. Aliment. Rat. Bitail, 1807, pp. 136 ). — 
In addition to a loport of the routine business, there are included papers hy a num- 
ber of investigators on animal production and feeding of young animals ; the feeding 
of draft animals, dairy cows, and animals for market ; the toxic properties of certain 
feeding stuffs; methods useful iii practical experiments in feeding animals; and the 
adulteration of feeding stufl's. 

The relation between the rate of growth of the young of different mammal a 
to the composition of milk, F. PrOsciier {Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 24 {1897), No. /, 
pp. 285-302). 

Studies on the hornless cattle of North Europe, with special reference to 
the North Swedish Fjell cattle, together with investigations on the cause of 
loss of horns, E. O. Auenander {Ber. Physiol. Lab. Landw, Inst. Halle, No. 13, pp. 43- 
184, pis. 0, map 1). 


DAIRY FARMING— DAIEYIHG. 

A study of rations fed to milch cows in Connecticut, W. O. At- 
water and 0. S. I’helps ( Connecticut Storm Sta. Hpt. 1896 jpp. 53 - 84 ).— 
Tbi8 is a report of the fourth winter’s work on this subject (B, S. R., 8, 
p. 430), together with a summary of the results previously obtained. 

Two herds of 11 and 13 cows, respectively, were tested for 12 days 
with reference to the food cateu and the milk and fat produced, and 
then ill a transition period of 9 days a change was made to a more 
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nitarogenoas ration, suggested by tbe station, and the herds tested for 
a second period of 12 days. Full data for the tests are given, from 
which the following summary is taken: 


(h'iffinal and aiigffested rationafed to vowa on S farms in Connecticut, 




Average dally ration per 1,000 lbs. live weight. 

Herd. 

nation . 

' Dlgesti- 
' blepro* 

1 teln. 

Digesti- 
ble fat. 

bydrates.! *^*^^°* | 

1 

^ Fuel 
value. 


/Origbial - 

Pounds, 

1.84 

Pound. 1 
0.72 

Pounds. 

14.09 

1:9.0 

Calories. 

:i4,350 

A... 

\SiiffgARie<1 

2.02 

.64 

13.02 

1:4.9 

32, 400 

li... 

(Orig'****'! 

3. 13 

.72 

15.94 

1:5.6 

38,500 

37,350 

! 

XSuggested 

3.66 

.97 

14.21 

1:4.5 


1 


‘‘The total cost of the ration [of herd A] remained practically the same, Imt the 
net cost was greatly reduced in the second tost, owing to the higher value of tbe 
manure. The average daily yield of milk was increased during the second tost 0.7 
lb. and the butter 0.05 lb. over that obtained in the first tost. The total c<»Ht of feed 
to produce 100 lbs. of milk was reduced 4 cts. and the cost of feed for a pound of 
butter was reduced 2 cts. in th<* second test. . . . 

“The total cost of each of the rations [of herd B] was largo, although tbe second 
ration was slightly less expensive than the first. Quite a number of cows in the 
herd were well along in the period of lactation, and wei’e no doubt being fed too 
heavily for the amount of product they were gi'^ing.” 

The results of the previous studies on the rations of cows on dairy 
farms are summarized, making 38 rations in all. ( )f these, 29 ‘‘ actually 
represent the feeding practice of these dairymen.’^ The minimum, 
maximum, and average nutrients of these 29 rations are given beloW, 
together with feeding standards. 

Uationa fed by 29 Connecticut dairymen j and feeding standards. 


llHtiouH of 29 ConnocHcut (bdrymon : 

Minimum ‘ 

Maximum 

Averaii© 

Woll’g average of 128 American rationa. 
lial ion tentatively suggesteil by Storra 

Station 

Wolif’s (Gorman) Htaiulani 

LelmianirH ((verman) standards (a) for 
cows giving— 

11 'bs. of inillc per day 

16A lbs. of milk per day 

22 lbs. of milk per day 

27§ lbs. of milk per day 


Organic 

matter. 

Digesti- 
ble pro- 
tein. 

Digesti- 
ble fat. 

Digesti- 
ble carbo 
b> drates 

Fuel 

value. 

Nutritive 

i‘atio. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Po^mds. 

Pounds. 

Calories. 


20.5 

1.35 

0.56 

10.47 

28. 600 

1: 4.5 

33.7 

3.48 

1.86 

1 18. 25 

42, 6''0 

1.11.3 

25. .5 

2.36 

.87 

13. 76 

33, 650 

1: 6.7 

24.5 

2.15 

.74 

13.27 

31, 250 

1: 6.9 

25.0 

2.50 

(.510.8) 

(13 to 12) 

I 31,000 

1: 5 6 

24.0 

2.50 

.40 

1 12.5 

1 

I 29, COO 

1 . 5. 4 

25.0 

1.60 

.30 

10.0 

1 22, 8.50 

1 ; 6.7 

27.0 

2.00 

.40 

11.0 

2."). 8.50 

1: 6.0 

29.0 

2.50 

.50 

1 i3.o 

30 950 

J 5.7 

32.0 

3. 30 

.80 

1 13.0 

1 

33,700 

1: 4.6 


aMontzel and von Lengerke's Landw. Kalendcr, 1897. 


Ill 9 of the 38 rations studied there is opportunity for comparing a 
wide ration with a narrower ration fed to the same herd, the narrower 
ration being fed from 1 to 4 weeks after the wide ration, so that the 
cows were somewhat further advanced in the period of lactation. The 
data for these 9 comparisons are summarized. 
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<^There was an increase in milk flow in 5 cases when the animals were fed a nar- 
row ration over that obtained with the wider ration, and in 2 other cases the yields 
were essentially the same in both tests, althongh in those instances the narrow ration 
was fed 4 weeks after the wide. Of the 8 herds which were fed the wide ration 
followed by a narrower one all except one gave an increase in butter yield during 
the second test. The fact that there was more often an increase in butter yield 
(calculated from the butter fat) than in the milk yield, duriug the period when the 
narrow lations were fed, would indicate an increase in the pcrceutage of fat as 
a result of using the narrow rations. In some instances this was noticeably the 
case. . . . There are 6 cases where the total cost of producing 100 lbs. of milk is less 
with the narrower ration, and 6 cases where the cost of 1 lb. of butter is less. . . . 

^^Although a shrinkage in production would naturally follow from advancement^ 
in period of lactation, the herds as u whole more than held their own when changed 
to the narrower ration from 1 to 4 weeks after the first test. The results are in 
accord with observation and experiment elsewhere in that so far as physiological 
effects are concerned narrow (nitrogenous) rations give larger yields of both milk 
and butter than do wide (carbonaceous) rations.” 

Contribution to the rational feeding of cows, O. Hagemann 

{Landw. Jahrb.^ 26 [1897)^ No. 4-/7, 555-6.9^).— This is a continuation 
of the investigations, the account of the first part of which was pub- 
lished about 2 years ago (E. S. It., 7, p. 237). As previously stated, the 
author holds that, in order to draw reliable deductions as to the rela- 
tive value of feeding stuffs for cows, experiments on the digestibility 
and the metabolism of the food should be made. 

The present investigations covered 12 ])eri()ds, about a year and a 
half, and most of the time included 2 cows, altliough 5 cows were used 
in all. A variety of grain and concentrated feeding stuffs were studied 
in combination with other materials. Very complete data were secured 
as to the aiuount and composition of the food, urine, feces, and milk, 
and the live weight; and from these data the digestibility of the food, 
nitrogen and ash balances, etc., were adduced. The full data for the 
experiments are tabulated, and the author gives considerable space to 
a discussion of his method of work and of the results of the experi- 
ments. He notes the scarcity of data on the labor of digestion in 
cattle. This can only be determined by respiration experiments and 
without this the carbon balance can not be calculated. He believes it 
probable that rations containing large amounts of starchy material, as 
corn, rye, barley, with small amounts of hay and straw, require a much 
smaller amount of labor for digestion than rations containing hay and 
straw together with oil cakes rich iii albuminoids. 

During the corn period with cow No. 3 and one of the rye periods 
with cow No. 2 there was a nitrogen loss, although both cows were pro- 
ducing large quantities of milk, but in all other jieriods nitrogeu was 
stored in the body. In these jieriods also there was a small loss of ash 
exinstitueiits. The milk producjtion appeared to be, to a certain extent, 
dependent upon the feeding. It di<l notdepend alone upon large quan- 
tities of albuminoids in the food, as is usually stated, but also on other 
coustituents. 
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Oovr No. 1 showed flactuations in the milk yield which could only be 
acconnted for by the feed. When, in the twentieth week of lactation, 
corn was substituted for rye as the chief grain the average daily milk 
yield increased 2.52 kg., or 2G per cent, and the milk contained 3.52 per 
cent of fat as compared with 3.26 per cent in the preceding and follow- 
ing periods. The corn ration contained more digestible crude protein 
but less albuminoids than the rye ration. In the following period when 
wheat bran was fed in place of the corn more crude protein was digested 
and the total nutrients were larger, but the daily milk yield fell off 1..51 
kg. and the fat content dropped to 3.26 per cent. A mixture of rye 
and palm cake proved advantageous, as it nearly maintained the yield 
of milk and increased the fat content from 3.09 to 4.51 per cent. A 
ration containing poppy cake, in spite of its higher content of digesti- 
ble protein and total nutrients than rations of cotton-seed meal and of 
peanut cake, resulted in a falling off’ in the daily milk yield of 1.6 kg. 
in 3 weeks, while on the cotton-seed-meal ration the decrease was 1.48 
kg. in 4 weeks. The imppy cake is consequently less valuable than the 
other oil cakes. 

Oow No. 2, which daring 4 weeks on the peanut-cake ration shrunk 
0.88 kg. in daily milk yield, shrunk only 0.31 kg. during 2 weeks on 
cotton-seed meal. In the following period, on poppy cake, there was a 
much larger shrinkage in milk and a material decrease in the percent- 
age of fat (from 3.15 per cent on cotton-seed meal to 2..")1 per cent on 
poppy cake). Later, after this cow had calved, a rye ration was fed, 
on which, in spite of only about half the amount of digestible i)rotein, 
a milk yield of 15.45 kg. with 2.93 per cent of fat was maintained. 
The author infers from this that the milk secretion depends first of all 
upon the condition of the milk glands. 

Cow No. 3 had received a malt-sprout ration previous to the experi- 
ment, on which she produced 10.5 kg. of milk. Four weeks later (in 
the seventeenth week of lactation), on a corn-meal ration, she produced 
11.32 kg. of milk — an increase of 0.82 kg. — although the amount of 
albuminoids was relatively small (330 gm.). In the following period, 
in which wheat bran was fed, there was a shrinkage of 1.32 kg. in 
milk, although almost exactly the same amount of total nutrients and 
over 100 gm. more of albuminoids were contained iu the daily ration. 

In the experiment with cows 4 and 5 the intention was to test the 
effect of feeding beet molasses to both cows, but No. 4 refused to eat 
the molasses. A ration of barley meal and palm cake was compared 
with one of palm cake and molasses. On the molasses there was a 
shrinkage of 2.42 kg. in the daily milk yield, but an increase of 0.3 per 
cent) in the fat content. In the following period, when the barley meal 
and palm cake were fed, the yield increased 1.9 kg., but the fat content 
diminished. The protein in the molasses raition was relatively low. 
The excretion of urine iu this period increased from about 14 liters to 
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20 liters per day. The author believes it probable that continued feed- 
ing of large amounts of molasses would have an injurious effect on the 
heart and the kidneys. 

The discussion of the mineral balance is reserved for a special article. 
From the results of these investigations the author draws the following 
couclnsions: 

( 1 ) The feeding of corn is in every respexjt advantageous to milch 
cows in the production of milk and the maintenance of live weight. 
Following this, wheat bran, cotton-seed meal, and peanut cake range 
ill value in the order given. 

( 2 ) Poppy cake appears to diminish the percentage of fat in the milk 
and to be in general inferior for milk production to the other feeding 
stuffs tested. 

(3) Beet molasses appears to have a stimulative action on the milk 
glands, so that for a time more and richer milk is yielded than on 
rations richer in total nutrients and in albuminoids. 

The cost and feeding value of the dry matter of dried corn 
fodder and of silage, F. B. Voouhees and 0. B. Lane (New Jersey 
Stas. Bvl. pp. 16 ). — Twelve acres of a 15 acre field of corn was cut 

and jdaced in the silo the first week in September and the remaining 3 
acres were shcKjked in the field and carted to the barn early in October. 
The cost of handling the silage and the corn fodder is given. Observa- 
tions were made on the amount of silage lost in the silo by molding, etc., 
and analyses were made of the fodder and silage at difi'eient times. 

changes that took place in the silo reHulted chiefly in a change in the ])ro- 
portion of fiber and nitrogren-fiee extiact, though a slight inciease was noticed in 
the content of ether extract. The determination of the albuiuiuoids showed that 
98 per cent of the proteiu in the green fodder was in the form of albuminoids, and 
that 95 per cent Avas in that form in the dried fodder at time of storage, and when 
the dried fodder was fed 89 per cent was in that form — that is, relatively slight 
changes had taken place in this compound; whereas in the silage the allmminoids 
constituted hut 37.5 per ceut of the total jiroteiu as eom])ared with 98 per cent 
when put into the silo. In drying fodder, therefore, the changes due both to 
mechanical and chemical causes resulted in an increase of woody fiber and a decrease 
iu pioteiu and nitrogen- free extract, and did not seriously affect tbe character of 
the fiitrogcnous matter, whereas in the silo the chemical changes resulted chiefly in 
a small loss only of nitrogen -free extract and in a very marked change in the 
protein, causing a serious loss of albuminoids. These results eouflrm conclusions 
already reached, particularly concerning the loss of albuminoids in the silo.'^ 

A feeding experiment was made with 2 lots of 4 cows each to com- 
pare the silage and dry corn fodder. The lots were fed for a period of 
12 days, one on the silage and the other on the corn-fodder ration, and 
then in a transition period of 5 days were reversed and the feeding 
continued for 12 days. The plan was to furnish the same amounts of 
dry matter in the 2 rations, one-half of this being in the form of either 
corn fodder or silage 5 but this was found to be impracticable, as the 
animals ate more of the silage than of the corn fodder. They ate the 
grain and finer parts of the corn fodder, but left the coarser parts. 
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The amount of nuteients consumed in each i>eriod and the yields of 
milk and of fat are tabulated. 

Lot 1, which received corn fodder first, gave practically the same 
yield of milk and of fat in both periods; but lot 2, which received silage 
first, showed a marked falling off in yield of both milk and fat in the 
dried fodder i>eriod. Combining the yields of the 2 lots on silage and 
on dried com fodder to neutralize any effect of advancing lactation 
gives the following : 


Milk and J at produced and food consumed on silage and dried corn-f odder rations. 



Total 1 
yield of 
milk. 1 

Arerage 
fat con- 
tent of 
milk. 

Total 
yield of 
fat. 

1 Digestible tood eaten. 

Totol 
dry mat- 
ter. 

Protein. 

1 

Fat. 

i 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

1 


Pounds, ^ 

Per cent. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Founds. 

Pounds, 

On flilage ration 

2, 276. 2 1 

3 78 

86. 15 

1,202.8 1 

195.2 

68.5 

1,029.1 

On (lidetl corn-lbtUier ration . . 

2,017.9 

3.86 

78. 02 

1,210.8 1 

101.1 

62.7 

957.0 

rrY*j|.ifi frnfn ullagf* - - 

258.3 

1 

— 0. 08 

8.18 
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“ It will be observed that, although the total amount of dry matter 
furnished by each ration was practically identical, the yield of milk 
from the silage ration is 258.3 lbs., or 12.8 x>er cent, greater than that 
from the dried fodder ration for the same cows for a like period; and 
the yield of butter fat is 8.13 lbs. greater, or 10.4 per cent.” 

About 0.8 per cent more dry matter was consumed on the silage 
rations than on the dried fodder rations. The animals gained about 
200 lbs. on the silage. The results of the experiments are summarized 
as follows : 

“(1) The cost of harvesting, storing, and preparing the dry matter contained in 
corn was greater in the form ot silage than in the form of dried fodder. 

** (2) The changes that occur in the compo.sition of silage were not such as to 
decrease its feeding value in a greater degree than those which occur in the process 
of curing corn fodder; and the losses dne to spoiling in the silo amounted to 4 per 
cent of the total amount stored. 

*‘(3) For milk and butter production the feeding value of the dry matter of the 
silage was greater than that of the dried fodder corn. The yield of milk was 12.8 
per cent greater and the yield of fat 10.4 per cent greater.” 

On the basis of these experiments it is estimated that about $10 per 
acre more would be realized for corn fodder when preserved and fed in 
the form of silage than as dried fodder. 

Further experiments in cream ripening— flavor, aroma, acid, 
H. W. CoKS (Connecticut Storra 8ta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 17-43 ). — As showing 
the variation in the number and character of the bacteria at difi'erent 
times a series of experiments with 8 cows are reported in which the 
milk of each cow was examined for bacteria at different intervals. 
There was found to be a great difference in the number of bacteria 
firom different cows at the same time and also great variety in the 
bacterial flora at different times. Fo 2 of the samples finm the first 
13777— No. 8 7 
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testing underwent the same kind of fermentation; and when the milk 
was tested later there was a noticeable change in this respect* Men* 
tion is also made of the variations in the bacteria found at the same 
creamery at different times. 

The main part of the article is devoted to the results of experiments 
with 68 species of bacteria. These were all distinctly dairy bacteria, 
some being collected directly from cream at creameries, others from 
milk, others from the dust which fell from the cow during milking, 
etc. All of the general types of milk bacteria were included in the 
list. The experiments were with pasteurized cream. In each series of 
experiments one lot of the cream was ripened with the bacteria in ques- 
tion and another lot was left without any starter. No technical descrip- 
tions are given of the different species, but brief statements are given 
regarding the origin of each species and its effect upon the cream and 
the butter. The results are classified and discussed at considerable 
length. 

<^The majority of the species tested may be regarded as indifferent in their effect 
upon the butter. About half of them, when used to ripen the cream, as will bo seen 
in the experiments described below, produced butter that had neither flavor nor 
aroma nor acid, and the butter was practically indistinguishable from the control 
butter. These species are the largest in number and are present in the greatest 
variety around bams and dairies. . . . 

considerable portion of the species found are positively favorable in their 
influence upon the butter. Of the 68 species tested, 20 produced butter that has 
been described in our notes as good flavored, , . . 

Of the 20 above mentioned, 9 were lactic organisms. On the other hand, 11 were 
among the class which would be described as alkaline species, by which it is meant 
that they either produced an alkaline reaction in the milk or produced no change in 
its reaction. They are at all events distinctly not acid forms. Seven among them 
liquefy gelatin and are, therefore, among what are called the putrefactive bac- 
teria. . . . 

*'A smaller number of species produced injurious effects upon the butter; 18 spe- 
cies among the 68 tested have been described as producing batter that was bad, or 
poor, or strong flavored, or disagreeable; various adjectives being used to indicate 
the different effects. Sometimes the poor flavor was a putrefactive taste; in other 
cases it was a bitter taste; in others, again, a strong sour taste; while in still others 
the effect was of a peculiar indescribable character. In many of these 18 species 
the unpleasant flavor was very slight, and probably insufficient to materially injure 
the butter. . . . 

the 18 species described as producing ipjurious effects upon the flavor of the 
batter, 9 belonged to the acid-producing class, while 9 belonged to the class develop- 
ing alkaline reaction. 

From these facts it appears to me a safe and perfectly legitimate inference that 
flavor is a matter entirely distinct from acid. It will be noticed that among the 
acid«producing species there are some that develop good flavor, while others develop 
a decidedly unpleasant flavor; and it will be noticed that among the species pro- 
ducing good flavors in the butter, while many of them are acid producers, a large 
number, 11 out of 20, are among those that develop no acid. . . . 

While, therefore, the lactic bacteria may be regarded as commonly producing 
tiM butter flavor in practical butter making, they do not do this simply because they 
produce acid, and we mast recognise that other types of bacteria probably assist in 
producing the desired flavor. It is important to note in this connection that of the 
30 species described as indifferent in their action, none were acid organisms. 
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the most iatere•ti^g retnli has to do with the production of thohutter 
aroma. The butter aroma, the character that affects the nose rather than the pal* 
ate, appears to be, at least so far as the results of the experiments are ooncemed# 
entirely independent of the flavor. Moreover, it appears to be a more unusual 
thing for bacteria to produce a desirable aroma than a desirable flavor. The great 
majority of these species tested give rise to practically none, or at least to an 
extremely slight aroma. Thirty-uine produce no aroma at all, [and] the ma>ority, 
again, are among the class which either develop an alkaline reaction in the cream or 
do not change its reaction at all. Seven of those producing no aroma are among the 
class that produce lactic acid. Among those that do produce an aroma of a decided 
character, 18 are described in my laboratory notes as producing an unpleasant or a 
bad aroma; 7 of these are among those that produce lactic acid. . . . Only 8 have 
been found as yet to produce au aroma which has been described in my notes as 
good ; and in only 3 has the aroma been that which is looked for in first-class butter. 
In 2 or 8 cases the aroma produced was of an extremely fine character, and in 
these artificial tests almost identical with the aroma expected in the first-class butter 
from a creame^3^ It has been interesting to find that, of the 8 species which pro- 
duce the aroma which has been described as good, none has been among the acid- 
producing organisms. The 8 either develop an alkaline reaction or have no special 
effect upon the reaction of milk. There were 3 which developed the most typical 
aroma of all the species studied. Two of these curdled milk by producing a ren- 
net, both liquefying gelatin. The third did not curdle the milk. This result has 
been a surprise to me, inasmuch as I had supposed before the experiments began that 
the aroma was a matter very closely associated with the development of the lactie 
acid. . . . 

<^It has been found in these experiments thus far that none of the species tested 
combines all of the 3 characters — ^the power of producing flavor, acid, and aroma. 
Some develop flavor with the acid, others develop aroma with flavor, and others 
develop aroma without any special flavor. As yet no single species has been dis- 
covered that produces all simultaneously. This result is not, of course, surprising, 
for, recognizing that the ripening of cream must be an extremely complicated process, 
and produced by a large number of species of bacteria working together, it is a nat- 
ural inference that the different qualities in the butter may be caused by different 
species of bacteria. It is by no means to be implied, however, that the 8 properties 
may not be combined in some species of bacteria.” 

In conclusion, it is noted that some of the species of bacteria pro- 
ducing good flavor in the butter were quite widely distributed during 
the month of June. One species in particular which gave a good flavor 
and a strong acid was found during the months of May and June in 
each of the creameries from which cream was taken. This is suggested 
as a possible explanation of the generally high quality of bntter made 
during these months. 

Bacillus acidi lactici and other acid organisms found in Amer- 
ican dairies, W. B. Bsten {Connecticut Storrs 8ta. Bpt. 1896^ pp. 44- 
5/$^).— This is the result of a stndy of the occurrence of these organisms 
in milk from dififerent sections of the country. Samples of milk were 
collected within a wide extent of territory, including the Few England 
States, Few York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Fifty-three samples of 
milk were obtained from 30 different dairies. From these, 111 colonies 
were isolated, 34 of which were discarded as not producing acid or as 
being nearly aumrobic; and of the 77 remaining 47 appeared to be 
the same species — BadUue addi laciiei. 
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The history of early work on this organism, technique of experiments 
and analysis of the principal organism, and the physiological and mor- 
phological characters of Bacillus acidi lactici as found in milk in the 
United States are discussed at considerable length. 

As to the habitat of this organism, experiments were made with hay 
and hay dust and with milk direct from the cows. No organisms resem- 
bling Bacillus acidi lactici were propagated from hay or hay dust, but 
the experiments with milk direct from the cow suggest the possibility 
that Bacillus acidi lactici comes from the cow in the milk duct, since its 
maximum temperature of growth is about that of the body temperature.^ 

Three species of organisms were found which resembled Bacillus 
acidi lactici so closely that the author considers them varieties of that 
organism. The first difiered from it by not growing at 35° 0., and by 
rendering milk strongly acid without curdling it; the second was almost 
identical with the first, except that it rendered milk only slightly acid; 
while the third was like the second, but grew at 37.5^ C. Many of the 
samples of milk yielded a nearly pure culture of Bacillus acidi lactici, 

is necessary to repeat more fully the experiments in the territory covered and 
to obtain data from other places before a valuable scientific eonclusion can bo drawn. 
It is of eourse possible that the 47 organisms isolated are a collection of many spe- 
cies, but the evidence from the data obtained leaves no doubt in my mind that they 
are the same species. 

‘'Milk from 30 widely separated localities in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Khode Island, and Connecticut yielded, 
with 2 exceiJtioiiH, apparently the same organism. This fact throws the weight of 
evidence on the side of the belief that one organism universally exists in the terri- 
tory studied, which produces the oidiiiary souring and curdling of milk. This 
organism seems to bo identical in ery particular with that of Giinther and Thier- 
felder, who concluded that theii organism was the same as Lister^s Bacterium lactis 
and Huepjie’s Bacillus acidi lactici,'^ 

A new milk preservative, A. W. Stokes [Analyst^ 22 [1S97\ Dec,^ 
pp,320j 821), — The ‘‘Rhodian purifier,’^ which it was claimed would 
keep milk sweet for several days, in the warmest weather, was found to 
consist of potassium uitrate and water, there being 19 per cent of the 
nitrate. It had no merits as a preservative. Its presence in milk is 
dented when the milk solids are incinerated by deflagration, and the 
ash if taken up in dilute sulphate gives the nitrate reactions. In test- 
ing milk by the Gerber, Lefi’man-Beam, or Babcock processes a yellow 
color appears when the milk containing this preservative is mixed with 
strong sulphuric acid and minute bubbles of nitrous gas are given off. 

A new milk adulterant, A. W. Stokes [Analyst^ 22 (1897)^ Dec,^ 
pp, 821j 322), — A “ secret nostrum for concealing the addition of water 
to milk” was found to contain 1.96 per cent of dextrin. It was claimed 
that 20 per cent of water could be added to milk without fear of detec- 
tion, provided 4 oz. of the material was added per pint of milk. It 
was said to be used extensively in Australia. It could be detected by 
the small amount of unaltered starch it contained, which gave the iodin 
reaction. 
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V The dairy lierd: Its tomatioa and management^ H. E. Jllyokd (U. S, Ikfpt 
Agr,j Farmers* Bui, 55, pp, This it a reprint with revisions from the Yearbook 
of this Department for 1894 (E. S. R.; 1, p. 523). 

The development of dairying in Southweatem Franoe (Milch Ztg,, B6 (1897), 
No, 51, pp, 811-813), 

Ck>mparative studlea on the milk production of Swiss and native goats, W. 

WiNTROP (Milch Ztg,t 86 (1897), No, 50, pp, 795, 796), — k record for 13 Swiss and 10 
native goats, covering several months, showing the average yields at each of the 3 
milkings daily. 

Does the direct transmission of fat of the food to the milk take place ? H. 

WiNTBRNiTZ (Deut, Med, Wchnechr,, 83 (1897), p, 477 ; ahs, in Chem, Ztg,, 81 (1897), 
No. 73, liepert,, p, 800), — The author made experiments in feeding animals pork fat 
to which iodin had been added. Finding iodin in the milk fat, he concludes that a 
direct transmission of the fat of the food to the milk may take place. 

The sesame oil reaction in natural butter, A. Schkibb (Milch Ztg,, 26 (1897), No, 
47, pp, 745, 746), — A cow was fed 2 kg. (4.4 lbs.) of sesame cake per day. At the end 
of a week the butter made from the milk gave a weak hut distinct reaction for 
sesame oil, and this continued with further feeding. Although the reaction was not 
as stiong ns in butter to which niargarin containing sesame oil had been added, the 
author thinks it invalidates the sesame oil reaction as a test for margarin. 

Experiments in milking at different times, H. Hucho (Milch Ztg,, 86 {1897), No, 
44, pp, 695-697). — An account of experiments in milking sheep and a goat once, 
twice, and three times daily. 

The infection of milk by microbes, M. £. Castbi. (Dairgmen*8 Assoc, Prov, Quebec, 
Bpt. 1896, pp, 816-833, figs. 17), — k lecture illustrated by magic-lantern slides. Inci- 
dentally the results of some experiments on the infection of milk from the foremilk, 
the cow and the milk, unclean vessels, and barn air are popularly described. 

Ripening cream with kephir, B. Martiny (Milch Zig„ 26 (1897), No, iS, p, 766),-^ 
The author reports a trial on a small scale of ripening cream with a culture of 
kephir in milk. The butter was pronounced of good flavor and kept well for the 
short time under observation. The buttermilk was much improved in flavor over 
ordinary buttermilk. The author urges experiment stations to continue the study. 

Preservation of milk by partial freezing (Milch Ztg,, 86 (1897), No 50, pp, 796, 
797, figs, This is very similar to an article recently noted (E. S. R., 9, p. 581) on 
the partial freezing of milk for transportation. 

Milk standard of St. Petersburg (Chem. Ztg,, 21 (1897), No. 101, p, 1058). — To 
determine a proper normal the municipal laboratory examined 2,830 samples of milk. 
On the basis of this work it concludes that good milk should not contain less than 4 
per cent of fat and 13 per cent of solids ; and that milk offered for sale in the city 
containing less than 3 per cent of fat and 12 per cent of solids will be held unsatis- 
factory. Milk intended for hospitals, schools, etc., must fulflll all the requirements 
as to purity, freshness, taste, odor, consistency, and nutritive value. 

Concerning the exactness of the determination of fat in cream by centrifugal 
testers, H. Schrott-Fikcutl (Milch Ztg., 86 (1897), No, 58, p. Diluting the 

cream with water or skim milk of know n composition was found unsatisfactory with 
different tests. The cream- testing bottle with the Babcock test gave results which com- 
pared as favorably with the gravimetric results as are obtained in the case of jnilk. 

Butter making on the farm, C. P. Goodrich ( U, S. Dept, Agr,, Farmers* Bui, 57, 
pp. 15), — This a popular bulletin on farm dairying, treating of the care and han- 
dling of milk, cream raising by deep setting and by separator, ripening cream, churn- 
ing, mottles or white specks’' in butter, coloring butter, salting and working, and 
making butter to suit the customer. 

With reference to the thoroughness of creaming, the author gives the results of 
tests of skim milk brought by farmers to farmers’ institutes in the State of ‘Wisconsin. 

*'For 2 years the writer preserved the report of these tests, and the average of all 
was 0*8 for the skim milk creamed by any gravity method. It varied from 0.25 par 
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cent to 1.6 per cent. This was in the winter, when there was no difficulty in bayinf 
the milk cold enough. There is no donbt that in sutiimer, during hot weather, tba 
average loss is scill greater. If the separating is done on the farm immediately after 
the milking, the skim milk from the separator seldom tests more than 0.1 per cent, 
and frequently less than that. 

From the result oi‘ these tests it seems impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
average loss, where the milk is set in pans, cans, and crocks, is f of a pound of butter 
more to each 100 lbs. of milk than where the separator is used. This means, with 
milk of average richness (3.5 per cent batter fat), a loss of about 20 per cent of the 
total product of batter. A herd of cows ought to average, per cow, 5,000 lbs. of 
milk per year, and would do so if made up of good animals and well managed; but 
even if they only average 3,000, the loss on one cow would be 22^ lbs. of butter and 
on 10 cows 225 lbs., which, at 20 cts. per lb., would be $45 a year.” 

On butter aroma, H. Wkigmann (Centhl. Baht. w. Par., S. Aht., 3 (1897), No. 19^20, 
jpp. 497-604). — This is a controversial article in which the author discusses the origin 
of the aroma of butter under normal conditions, and takes exception to the value of 
organisms isolated especially for their aroma-producing qualities, since such organ- 
isms easily lose their specific action uuder those conditions. 

Home-made fancy cheese, G. E. W. (Sci. Amer., 78 (1898), No. 4,p. 64) -—Popular 
directions for making Roquefort, Stilton, Gorgonzola, and G^romi^ or Gi^rardmer 
cheese. 

Notes on oheese making from sheep’s milk in Transylvania, P. Tuielk (Miloh 
Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 46, pp. 727-729, fig. 1). — Directions are given for making 3 kinds 
of cheese. 

On the Thistle milking machine, SchPtt and Ahrens (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 
44, pp. 702, 70S). 

Wahlin’s patent butter accumulator (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 61, pp. 813, 814y 
figs, 2). — An illustrated description of this English butter extractor. 

The Radiator, a new separator and churn, B. Maktiny (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), 
No. 60, pp. 791, 792). 

E^eriments with the Radiator, B. Martiny (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No. 62, pp. 
823, 824, figs, 2). — A brief resume of some experiments with this apparatus in France, 
Sweden, and Germany. 

AGRICULTUEAL ENGINEERING. 

Windmills for irrigation, E. C. Mi^ephy ( Water Supply and Irrig. 
Papers, U. S. Oeol. Survey, Ko. S, pp. 19, pU. 8, jigs. 30). — This is a 
condensed report of results of ex]>eriinental tests carried on during 
the summer of 1896 upon windmills located for the greater part in the 
vicinity of Garden, Kansas. 

‘'The pumping power of windmills, or the useful work they do when raising;, 
water with reciprocating pumps of sizes from 4 to 10 in. diameter, is small— not 
greater than 0.65 of 1 horsepower for 12-foot mills, and much less than that claimed 
for them by some windmill makers. . . . 

“Perhaps the most important result shown by these tests, and one that has not 
been clearly shown before, as far ns the writer has seen, is the influence of load on 
mill, or a number of foot-pounds per stroke of pump on the power of a mill. • . . 
The tests show that for high velocities — 20 or 30 miles — the power is very nearly pro- 
portional to the load on the mill. For 30 miles per hour, a brake load of 2 lbs. gave 
0.54 horsepower; a 4-pound load, 1.09 horsepower; andafl-pound load, 1.55 hosae- 
power. . . . 

“Another fact brought out by these tests, and which follows as a result of the 
previous ones, is that there should be some automatic device for increasing the load 
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m a nlll as ths wind Teltxsitj increases. V^hm the relohlty is low*-say 6 miles per 
honiv-the load should he small enough to enable the wind wheel to ran at a rapid 
rate— the rate for maximum power— and then as the wind velocity increases the load 
should be increased so as not to allow the wheel to run at a higher speed. This is a 
very promising field for the inventor. 

*'lf the load can not be antomatioally increased as the wind velocity increases^ 
then the question arises, What is the proper or most economical load f This depends 
on the velocity of the wind each month at the given place. Daring the months of 
July and August there are a greater number of hours of low wind velocity than dar- 
ing any other 2 months of the year. The load should be light during these months 
for the greatest power. • . . 

** The usefhl work that a windmill will do when working under a constant load at 
all velocities is small, the horsepower varying as the first power of the velocity. By 
some device for automatically increasing the load as the wind velocity increases, the 
power may be much increased at high velocities, and will then vary as the second 
power of the velocity. Even with this device for increasing power there is still a 
great diiferenoe between the power possessed by the wind and the power developed 
by the mill, and this difference increases as the velocity increases.’^ 

An experiment with a steam drill, G. H. Pbttbe {New Hampehire 
8ta. Bui. 46, pp. 59-76, ph. 7 ). — An acconnt is given of the improve- 
ment of a street in the town of Durham commanding the approaches 
to the college. In carrying out this work it was necessary to reduce a 
hill 510 ft. in length to a uniform grade (1 in 20 and 1 in 22), to make 
several fills, and to remove the masses of rock which encroached upon 
the roadway and forced it to one side. For the latter purpose a portable 
steam drill capable of drilling 4 to 5 ft. per hour was used. 

Tables give the cost of equipment, blasting rock, and handling mate- 
rial, from which it appears the cost of handling rock, including the work 
with the drill, was 11.11 per cubic yard and was greater than that of 
the earth fill. 

“There is need, however, of a large amount of rock work upon the 
average country road. The steam drill is absolutely essential for the 
economical handling of considerable rock masses, and is capable of 
doing exceedingly economical work, in portable form, for small amounts 
of work in a place.” 

The comparative cost of moving different road materials and the 
question of a standard grade are briefly discussed. 

A practical study of road maintenance, 0. H. Pbttbb {New 
Hampehire Sta. Bui. 46, pp. 77-88 ). — ^This is a report of a critical study 
of the work of the highway agents of the town of Durham during the 
year ending in March, 1897, and includes comments on the keeping of 
accounts and general management, road surfacing, road machines, 
highway laws, and public opinion on highway maintenance. 

Xirlgatlon praotloe on tb« Ohreat Plains, £. B. Cowoill ( Water Supplji and Irtig, 
Paper*, U. S, Oeol, Burveg, No. 6, pp. 39, ph. 13, Jig*. 8 ).—TMb paper giyes the expe- 
rience of a practical fanner and Irrigator wirii methods of utilizing the -water 
resources of semi-arid areas, and is devoted to the following topics: Beservoirs for 
storm waters, reservoirs for pumped water, ditches, distributing water, methods of 
watering, cultivation, snbirrigation, amount of water required, and winter irrigation. 
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Irrigation in Conneotiout« C. S. Vmisps {Conn^oiioat 8torr9 8ta, UpK 1896, 
figs, 8), — The main features of this article will be found in U. S. Dept. Agr.^ 
Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 86, pp. 9-26 (E. S. R., 9, p. 97). 

Seepage water of Northern Utah, B. Fortibr ( Water Supply and Irrig, Papers, 
U. S, Geol, Surrey, No. 7, pp. 50, pis. 3, figs. IS). — “The facts herein presented are 
based upon field work carried on mainly daring the summer of 1896, and have special 
value in illuistrating conditions which prevail to a greater or less degree throughout 
all irrigated lands, especially within inclosed valleys or on long, narrow drainage 
systems.” Many of the data here reported are also given in Bulletin No. 50 of the 
Utah Station (E. S. R., 9, p. 427). 

Report of the engineer, O. V. P. Stout (Nebraska State Bd Agr. Bpt. 1896, pp, 
95-104). — This is a report of measurements under the direction of the Nebnulka State 
Board of Irrigation of the rate of discharge during the growing season of 1896 of the 
following Nebraska streams: Frenchman River at Palisade, Republican at Superior, 
North Platte at Camp Clarke, North Platte at North Platte, Platte at Columbus, 
Middle Loup at St. Paul, North Loup at St. Paul, Loup at Columbus, Elkhorn at 
Norfolk. Besides these regular observations, a table of measurements of discharge 
at other points than the gaging stations is given. 

Digest of the general and speciad road laws of Pennsylvania, A. D. Harlan 
(Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. Bui. 18, pp. 129). — This is a digest '^of all of the General 
Laws of Pennsylvania, referring to roads, highways, and bridges, up to aud incliid* 
ing the session of 1895. Also au index to road, highway, and bridge laws as they 
affect municipal corporations, including cities of the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth classes, together with an index to all special county and township road laws.” 

Cheap silos in Virginia, D. O. Nourse (Virginia Sta. Bui. 70, pp. 115-119). — A 
brief account is given of the successful use of cheap silos at the station, especially of 
a stave silo, the cost and details of construction of which are given. A table which 
shows the capacity of round silos of dififerent sizes is added. 


STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reports of executive committee, treasurer, and director of Conneotiout 
Storrs Station, 1896 (Connecticut Storrs Sta. lipi. 1H96, pp. 3-16). — Includes lists 
of the trustees and officers of the station ; report of the treasurer for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896; a brief report by the executive committee on the general 
conduct of the station; and a report by the director, reviewing in detail the work 
of each department of the station for the year. 

Seventh Annual Report of North Dakota Station, 1896 (North Dakota Sta. 
Bpt. 1896, pp.51). — This contains the organization list of the station; reports by 
the chemist, veterinarian, horticulturist, botanist, and agriculturist, and of the 
departments of dairying and domestic science, parts of which are noted elsewhere; 
and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Ninth Annual Report of South Carolina Station, 1896 (South Carolina Sta. 
Bpt. 1896, pp. 32-48).— Brief reports are given by the director and heads of depart- 
ments on the work of the year, parts of which appear elsewhere, and a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896. 

Annual Report of South Dakota Station, 1897 (South Dakota Sta. Bpt. 1897, 
pp. 5). — Brief remarks by the director on the publications and the general conduct 
of the station during the year with a review of the work accomplished in each of 
the departments; and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. 

Annual Report of Virginia Station, 1896 (Virginia Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. Id).— 
Brief reports by the director and heads of departments on the work of the year, 
with list of bulletins published, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1896. Some meteorological data included within these pages is noted else* 
where (see p. 731). 
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Reports of direotor and treasurer of West Virginia Station, 1891 ( We$t Vir- 
^nia Sta. Bpt 1891^ pp, The texts of the Hatch Act of March 2, 1857, of the 

State act accepting appropriations from the United States Gk>Yemiaeiit for the 
establishment and maintenance of an agricultural experiment station, and of State 
legislation relative to commercial fertilizer inspection are given, together with 
remarks on the plan of the station organization and work, and a financial statement 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. 

Ontario agrioultural statistioa, 1896 (Ontario Bureau Ind. Bpt 1896, pp. 

This gives the acreage and classification of the assessed farm lands of each of the 
oounties of Ontario in 1895 and 1896 ; acreage under pasture for the 5 years ending 
1896 ; acreage under crops for each of the years 1892 to 1896, and the average for the 
15 years 1882 to 1896; yield in bushels of the different farm crops for 1895 and 1896 
and the average yield for the 15 years ending with 1896; extracts from remarks of 
•correspondents on crop and live stock conditions during 1896; data showing the 
acreage in gardens, vineyards, and orchards and the number of trees of bearing age, 
and the yield of apples in 1895 and 1896 ; statistics on the weather noted elsewhere 
{see p. 731) ; live stock, dairy, and apiary statistios, with the name and post-office 
address of the secretary of each cheese factory in the Province ; value of farm prop- 
erty, live stock, and farm crops for each of the 15 years 1882 to 1896; and the rate 
of wages paid farm laborers by the year and by the month with and without board 
for each of the years 1892 to 1^ and the average for the 15 years ending with 1896. 

There is an almost regular decrease in the value of farm lands for the past 14 
years, the decrease in 1896 being $15,470,202 over the preceding year, and $97,324,745 
over the year 1883; the total value of all farm property, including buildings, imple- 
ments, and live stock has also decreased since 1883, being more than $51,000,000 less 
than at that time. The rate of wages paid farm laborers in general shows a constant 
decline, each year’s average being less than the previous year and less than the aver- 
age for the preceding 15 years. 

Farm statistios of Michigan, 1896-’97 (Bpt, Sec, State Michigan, 1896-97, pp, 
XLIX, 18S). — This gives the acreage and yield of farm and orchard crops, and the 
number and kinds of farm animals in the State in 1897, together with the number of 
sheep and the wool production of 1896. 

Agricultural improvements at the Meerut demonstration farm in 1896 (Agr, 
Ledger (Agr, eer,, No, 17), 1896, No, 18, pp, 5), 

Report of the superintendent of farmers' institutes of the Province of Ontario 

1896- '97, F. W. Hqdson (pp, XL, App.pp. 240), — review of the work of the year 
with lists of officers, meetings, speakers, subjects, etc. ; data showing membership of 
local farmers’ institutes, meetings held, attendance, cash receipts and expenditures, 
etc. ; and an appendix containing reprints of 93 selected papers read at different 
institutes during the season. The summarized statement of the author shows that 
3,277 addresses on agricultural topics were delivered during the year, and that 659 
meetings were held, with a total attendance of 125,127 persons. 

Dates and places of farmers' institutes in Pennsylvania for the season of 

1897- ’98 (Pennsylvania Dept, Agr, Bui, 85, pp, 8), 

Experiment station work— I ( U, 8, Dept, Agr, Farmers^ Bui, 56, pp, ,7/).— This is 
the first of a series of brief popular bulletins based upon the work of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the object of which is to show some features of the prog- 
ress of agricultural investigation on its practical side. The following topics are 
briefly treated: Good re, poor cows, comes, wheat, effect of rations richer and poorer 
in protein, forage crops for pigs, Robertson silage mixture, alfalfa, effect of ferti- 
lizers on the proportion of grain to straw or stover, comparative fertilizing value of 
different phosphates, the harmfhl ofi'ects on soils of the continued use of muriate of 
potash, recent progress in the study of irrigation, potato scab, and barnyard manure. 
13777— No. S 8 
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Iowa Station. — The experiments conducted last year to determine the cost of pro- 
duction and value of the product from the various breeds of bogs, including the 
English bacon breeds, together with a final test on the foreign market and a chem- 
ical analysis of representatives of each by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, are being repeated. The range lamb feeding experiment reported last year in 
Bulletin 35 is being repeated this winter; and a carload of range-bred calves, includ- 
ing 6 each of high-grade Herefords, Angus, and Shorthorns, are under inves- 
tigation to determine the economy of feeding that class of stock in the corn-belt 
agricultural States. The dairy herd of about 40 cows, containing good representa- 
tives of 4 pure breeds, has been under careful study and investigation with reference^ 
to determining the cost of production from the several types and breeds during the 
past year, and exceedingly interesting and valuable results have been obtained. 
This work will be continued indefinitely and a summary of results published at the 
end of the second or third year, supplemented by other reports later. 

Missouri College and Station. — The special committee appointed by the State 
Board of Agriculture to examine the Missouri Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station has issued a very favorable report, showing an excellent condition of all 
work at Columbia. 

Rhode Island Station.— A. A. Brigham, professor of agriculture in the college, 
has been made director of the station. 

Texas Station. — The station has resumed the publication of press notes, discon- 
tinued for two years. In revising its mailing list the station has classified its publi- 
cations under the 3 heads, ^^General farm crops,” Fruits and vegetables,” and Stock 
husbandry,” and has requested that those on the mailing list indicate which class or 
classes of bulletins they are especially interested in. The result is quite satisfactory 
and will effect a considerable saving in the cost of bulletins. Many write that they 
do not care for more than one or two classes of reports. About 1 in 4 want them alL 

Personal Mention. — Dr. Q. Krause, of Halle, has been tendered the professor- 
ship of botany at Wurzburg, held by the lately deceased Julius Sachs. 

In consequence of the gift by F. Kempe of 150,000 crowns there has been estab- 
lished a professorship of plant biology in the University of Upsala, and Dr. Lund- 
strum has been chosen as the first occupant of the new professorship. 

Dr. Manly Miles died February 16, 1898, at Lansing, Michigan. Dr. Miles was 
associated with agricultural education and experimentation for many years, and was 
4he author of several books on agricultural topics, notably one on stock breeding. 

Charles Ernest Comevin, professor of zootechny and general hygiene in the 
National Veterinary School of Lyons, France, and in the School of Practical Agricul- 
ture of the Rhone, died November 24, 1897, at the age of 51 years. He was the author 
of an excellent treatise on zootechny and has made extended studies on poisonous 
feeding stuffs and on the use of the industrial by-products in the feeding of animals, 
including, among others, experiments with Cytisus, potatoes, and castor-bean and 
cotton-seed cakes. The results of these studies are embodied in two books, entitled 
Lea plantea v^n^neuaea oonaid4r4ea au point de vue da VmpoUonnement dea animaux de la 
feme and Dea r^idua induatriela dana V alimentation da b^tail. He also made valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of animal diseases. He investigated hog cholera 
and gangrenous septicaemia, and in connection with Arloing aud Thomas showed 
the distinction between symptomatic charbon of cattle and charbonons fever, pro- 
posing a successful method of vaccination against the former. 
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The completion daring the onrrent college year of a large and well- 
arranged building for the special use of the College of Agriculture of 
the OUo Btate University is a notable evmit indicating the progress of 
higher education in agriculture in this country. Nothing in our edu- 
cational history in recent years is more striking than the rapid increase 
in resources and studente of the colleges and universities' deriving 
their support mainly or entirely from the State and national treas- 
uries. And it is very encouraging to the friends of agricultural edu- 
cation to observe that the focilities for technicid training in agriculture 
are being increased in many of these institutions in a measure com- 
mensurate with the importance of the interests involved in such 
training. The employment of better trained teachers, the division of 
instruction in the complex subjects embraced in the science and prac- 
tice of agriculture along the lines of well-defined specialties, the pro- 
vision of adequate buildings and equipment, and the organization of 
courses of instruction to meet the needs of different classes of students 
mark the development of education in agriculture in ways which 
advancing pedagogical science has shown to be essential to success in 
modern educational systems. Already experience has shown that the 
proper organization and equipment of courses in agriculture on a 
broad and dignified plan which puts them on an equality with the other 
courses offered in a university is the surest way to attract and hold 
students and to enable the iustitation to exert its rightfiil infinence in 
promoting the progress of agriculture in the region to which it espe- 
cially ministers. The success of the Ohio State University in its ‘agri- 
cultural work within the past few years has been marked, and the 
erection of the new building is taken as a convincing proof that the 
university will continue to strengthen and develop its work in this 
direction. Both instrnotors and stadents will naturally labor with 
renewed earnestness and entiiasiasm in an environment which assures 
them that agriculture is recognized as of equal importance with other 
BuI^tB in the estimation of the university authorities. We have 

an 
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deoned this event of safBcient interest and imxwrtanoe to warrant ns in 
in giving here a brief description of the building, accompanied by 
some illustrations. 

The building has been named Townshend Hall, after the late Dr. K. 
S. Townshend, “as a memorial of his public services aud his work in 
advancing the cause of agricultural education.” The exterior appear- 
ance of the building is shown in the accompanying illustration (fig. 7). 
It is 260 feet in length, and varies in width from 64 to 78 feet. It is of 
slow-burning construction and cost about $70,000. It contains a base- 
ment and two main floors. Plans of the basement and flrst floor are 
shovfU (flg. 8). 

The basement, which is 15 feet high, is entirely above ground on 
the rear of the building, and is amply lighted from all sides. At one 



FXG. 7 —Townshend Hall, Ohio State Uniyersity. 


.end is located the dairy department, with rooms for testing and pas- 
teurizing milk and for butter and cheese making (fig. 0). An adjoining 
building, 16 by 30 feet, contains the boiler and engine for the use of 
this department. At the opposite end of the basement arjB accommo- 
dations for live stock, while lecturing upon or jndgingthem. Adjacent 
to, but detached from, the soil storage room is a glass house, 30 by 40 
feet, for the ezperimental'study of soils and fliirm qrops. 

The flrst floor contains the offices, class rooms, laboratories, reading 
room, library, and museum of the department of agriculture. The 
museum will contain not merely specimens of farm products and sam- 
ples of agricultural implements, but an attempt will be made to show 
the development of both Ohio and American agriculture aud the indus- 
tries intimately connected with it. 
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The second floor oontains the office, library, laboratories, and dass 
room of the department of agricnltarid chemistry. The wimh labora' 
tory, located over the agrionltural maseum, is 65 by 75 feet, and 'will 
accommodate 100 students at a time. The lecture room, at the opposite 
end, will seat 160 persons. Adjacent to this is a suite of rooms for the 
department of veterinary medicine. An assembly hall for the To-wn- 
send Society, located in the center of the front over the entrance hall, 
will seat about 200 persons. Oonnected with this hall is an office for 
the editors of The Agricultural Student. 
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Flrit story. 


Fio. S.—Townshend Hidl, Ohio State University. 


Plan of basement and first story. 


As the result of the report on the agrionltural cai>abilities of Alaska, 
made by the agents of this Office at the close of last year, Congress has 
continued and increased the appropriation for investigations in Alaska 
with reference to the establishment of agricultural experiment stations 
there. Prof. 0. 0. Georgeson, formerly professor of agriculture in the 
Kansas Agricultural College, has been assigned to this Office as special 
agent in charge of the Alaska investigations. He will make his head- 
quarters at Sitka, and 'will institute experiments with cereals, vegeta- 
bles, and other crops at a number of places in that vicinity. He will 
also visit Kadiak Island, Cook Inlet, and other points north of Sitka 
with reference to the selection of land for experimental purposes and 
the institution of experiments witffi the cooperation of residents of 
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Alaska interested in the develc^ment of its agrioultnre. Qoestions 
relating to the temperature, moisture, and drainage of the soil, the 
coring and storage of forage plants, and the shelter and care of animals 
will receive early attention. 

The Weather Bnrean of this Department will also establish a special 
climatological service in Alaska the present season. A meteorological 
station will be located at Sitka and instruments will be fhmished to 
voluntary observers in different parts of Alaska. In this way observa- 
tions will be regularly made, which it is hoped will be of much service 
in the solution of agricultural problems, as well as of great importance 
to other interests in Alaska. 



Ro 9.— Townshend Hall, Ohio State TTnlreralty. Buttor maHng room. 


The* Geological Survey of the Department of the Interior has sent 
out parties to examine and map portions of Alaska hitherto almost or 
entirely nnexplored. One party will survey the region a^’acent to the 
141st meridian, while others will explore the drainage basins of the 
White and Tanana rivers, the Kuskokwim River, and the Sushitua 
River. The several parties are expected to rendezvous at St. Minhfl eiB 
in September. In addition to these parties the War Department will 
send an expedition to explore the Copper River region. Two geologists 
will accompany this expedition. 




RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEinSTBT. 

Report of the chemical control station at Christiania, Norway, 
1896, F. H. Webenseioli) {Aarther. Offent, Foramt. Land^. Fremme^ 
1896, pp. 117-169). — Of the more important data given in the report, 
mention is here made of the following: 

Alkaloids in cotton-seed meal. — ^The author, in following the scheme of 
analysis outlined by Drageudorff, separated the chloriu compounds of 3 
alkaloids, (1) by shaking the acid extract with chloroform, (2) by shak- 
ing the alkaline extract with chloroform, and (3) by digesting with 
chloroform the extract evaporated on pumice stone. 

The compound separated by the second method proved to be cholin 
that by the third, betain ; and that by the first, a new, perhaps unknown, 
alkaloid, at any rate one hitherto not identified in cotton-seed meal* 
The 3 alkaloids gave the same reactions with iodin-potassinm iodid, 
phosphomolybdic acid, phosphowolframic acid, picric acid, tannin, cor- 
rosive sublimate, jmtassinm-bismuth iodid, potassium-cadmium iodid, 
and potassium-mercury iodid. But they gave quite different reactions 
with gold chlorid and platinum chlorid. Platinum chlorid dissolved in 
water gave no precipitate with 1 and 2, but a yellow precipitate with 3; 
platinum chlorid dissolved in alcohol gave no precipitate with 1 and 2, 
but a yellow crystalline precipitate with 3. Gold chlorid dissolved in 
water gave no precipitate in case of 1 and 2, but a yellow crystalline 
and difficultly soluble precipitate with 3. No. 1 crystallized by slow 
evaporation partly in octahedra or similar crystals, partly in feathery 
aggregates. The author proposes the name of gossypein for this 
alkaloid. 

Macroscopic impurities in milk.-— The author examined 64 samples of 
whole milk, skim milk, and cream for maoroscopio impurities, and 
obtained the following average results: 


Impurities in milk amd oream. 



Number 

of 

samplee 

Macroeoopio imparitiea. 

Average. 

Range 

TtniyAlA nUllf 

M 

12 

8 

8 

Mg.p9rlit$r, 

2.0 

2.1 

.8 

L5 

Mg.p9r liter. 

*^ 0,1-4.! 

1.04.8 
.04.0 
.M.0 

Qrftvitv ikim ynfik 

milk..... 
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The imparities were largely particles of litter and fodder, altilioai^ 
particles of dang and fibers of straining cloths, etc., were foond in' 
nearly all samples. 'Woolen and colored cotton fibers the clothes 
of attendants were foand in nearly half the samples. For the sake of 
comparison, some other food articles were examined in the same man- 
ner, with results as follows: Granulated sugar, 65.3 mg. imparities per 
kilogram; “tea sugar” (fine granulated), 242.5 mg.; kitchen salt, 
366 mg. 

Composition of Norwegian root crops . — The investigation of Norwegian 
root crops, begun in 1893, was continued, and 67 samples of difibrent 
kinds of roots analyzed. The average results of the analyses are shown 
below: 

Composition and yield of Norwegian root crops. 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Sugar. 

Ash. 

Other 

sub- 

stanoes. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Carrots, (14 samples) : 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ba, 

Average 

88.24 

.97 

.23 

1.06 

5.52 

.80 

8.29 

517.5 

Kange 

Kohl-raui (12 sam- 
ples): 

85.41-91.08 

. 67-1. 52 

.14-. 37 

.86-1.35 

3.09-6.30 

.56-1.25 

2.47-4.57 


Average 

Kaoge 

Turnips, yellow flesh 
(22 samples) : 

89.08 

86.58-90.87 

i 

1.23 
'. 75-1. 82 

.23 
.18-. 39 

1.22 
.92-1 62 

5. 71 
4. 88-7. 18 

1 

.60 
.41-. 82 

2.00 
.68-2. 97 

701.5 

Average 

91. 12 

.81 

.20 

1.08 

5 10 

.74 

1.81 

1, 058. 0 

Kange 

Turnips, white flesh 
(9 samples) : 

89. 07-92. 85 

.69-1.88 

.10-. 30 

. 82-1. 61 

2. 52-4. 24 

.52-. 95 

1.16-2.71 

Average 

92.80 

.88 

.17 

.98 

3. 34 

.63 

1.08 

1.150.0 

Range 

Fodder beets (10 sam- 
ples): 

Average 

91.67-«3 71 

.66-1.08 

.11-. 26 

. 73-1. 20 

2. 81-4. 12 

.48-. 89 

,77-^. 85 


85. 70 

1.23 

.17 

.90 

8.68 

.99 

2. 37 

1,265.0 

Range 

81.64-89.73 

. 91-1. 72 

1 

.07-. 58 

. 74-1. 08 

6.9511.28 

.77-1. 14 

. 44-4. 39 



— F. W. WOLL. 

The soluble starches, W. Syniewski {Ber. Dent. Ckem. Gesell., 30 
{1397), No. l(),pp. 2115-2418 ). — ^The author suggests a new method for 
the determination of soluble starches. Fifty grams of commercial 
sodium peroxid is dissolved in 500 gm. of cold water and mixed with 
50 gm. of potato starch iu 500 gm. of water. The jelly-like mass, 
which is filled with gas bubbles, is placed in cold water and shaken fh>m 
time to time. After an hour the mass becomes completely fluid, the 
vigorous evolution of gas which has kept up meanwhile forming a 
scum on the surface of the liquid. A quantity of 95 per cent alcohol is 
then added to the solution, which causes the formation of a tenacious, 
sticky precipitate. The excess of solution is drawn off and the pre- 
cipitate dissolved in cold water, the solution cooled, and acetic acid 
added drop by drop until neutral. If too much alcohol has not been 
used, hydrochloric acid may be used instead of acetic acid. The pre- 
cipitate is again dissolved in water and acidified on cooling. After 
repeated precipitation in this manner a solution is finally obtained 
with scarcely a trace of ash. The water solution of this final product 





mi 

to allowed to etand for some time^ when a small amount of a flooculent 
yellow precipitate appears and the supernatant liquid becomes per- 
fectly clear. From this solution the starch is precipitated by 95 per 
cent alcohol^ rubbed up with alcohol^ collected on a filter, washed with 
water-free ether, and finally dried in a heated vacuum, lu this way a 
snow-white amorphous body without odor or taste was obtained, of the 
approximate formula, 30GHio05.HaO. 

This substance is easily soluble in cold water. It was impossible to 
keep a solution stronger than 12.5 x)er cent at ordinary temperature. 
In warm water it appeared to dissolve in any proportion. It gave a 
clear blue color with iodiii, and was not changed by prolonged heating. 
It did not reduce Fehling’s solution. It rotated the polarized light to 
the right, the specific rotation varying with the concentration. — j. p. 
STREET. 

Chemical department, E. Be Boode {West Virginia 8ta. Bpt 
189:i^ pp. 18-35 ). — The work of the year in this department of the sta- 
tion is briefiy summarized, and an account is given of a comparison of 
the author’s method^ for determining phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
in the same sample with the official methods on a large number of 
fertilizing mateiials. 

reaaltH thus far seem to indicate very clearly that very accurate results may 
be obtained by determining the total phosphoric acid in a portion of the same solu- 
tion in which the nitrogen is to be estimated ; and that this is the case whether the 
plain Kjeldahl or the Gunning modification is used; or in case nitrates are present, 
whether zinc dust, zinc sulphid, or hyposulphite of soda is used. . . . 

^^As to the question of the use of permanganate of potassium, [in the author’s 
opinion the results obtained] show beyond any doubt that its use is entirely without 
effect upon the percentage of the nitrogen obtained, even though used very liber- 
ally. However, if it should still be deemed necessary by some chemists, its use 
may be continued, its bad effects upon the determination of the phosphoric acid in 
the same solution being destroyed by the addition of a solution of oxalic acid in 
quantities just sufficient to accomplish the purpose, before diluting up to the mark 
or by other means.’' 

The Burney method of solution (in sulphuric acid with the addition 
of potassium nitrate) in the determination of phosphoric acid gave 
fhlly as accurate results as solution in nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

The author describes the following laboratory apparatus: Kjeldahl 
distillation flask covered with asbestos, siphon wash bottle, filtering 
tubes to be used in place of Gooch crucibles for potash determinations, 
and a pipette for use in the author’s application of the Kjeldahl method 
to the determination of phosphoric acid and nitrogen, which is so 
graduated that the necessity for correction or calculation is obviated 
should the strength of the ammonia solution not be exactly 1.4 gm. of 
nitrogen per liter. 

Spontaneous oombustion of hay, G. C. Watson {JPennsylvania Sta. Mpi. 1896, pp. 
66f dd).— The author reports in detail an apparent case of spontaneous combustion 
of hay in one of the ooUege bams. 

1 West Virginia Sta, Rpt, 1891, p, 21 (£• S, B., 9, p. 721). 
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The aotion of fonnio aldehjrde on albnmeiii gelatin, and peptone nmdltg oeg 
In the analyeia of foods and oondiments, H. SxBTZ (Intmg, Diti.f JSrlangmt; ah$, <s 
ffffg. Bundsohau, 7 (1897), No. 88, p. 11S6). 

On the effect of heating protein with water tinder pressure, E. Salkowski 

(ZUo%r. Biol., 84 (1897), pp. 190-896). 

Investigations on protein: I. lodated egg albumen, F. Hofmeisteb (ZUohr. 

Chem., 84, No. 1-8, pp. 169-178). 

The nonooagulable protein in musoles, K. Mays (ZUohr. Biol., 84 (1897), pp. 
868-897). 

Contributions to the chemistry of protein precipitation, H. Schjeknino 
(ZUohr. Analyt. Chem., 86 (1897), No. 10-ll,pp. 648-668). 

Contribution to the subject of the cleavage of casein by hydrochloric acid, 
T. Pauzer (ZUchr. Physiol. Chem., 84, No. 1-8, pp. 188-141). 

A contribution to the biologioal history of phosphates, L. Jolly (Compt. 
Bend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 185 (1897), No. 16, pp. 6S8, 689). — Repeated maceration of sheep 
flesh iu acetic and dilate nitric acids failed io remove all phosphoric acid, the treated 
flesh showing a decided yellow coloration on treatment with molybdic solution. 
The author therefore concludes that part of the phosphorus is in fixed combination. 

The detection of gelatin In cream, A. W. Stokks (Analyst, 88 (1897), Deo., p. 
880). — The suspected cream is mixed with an equal volume of a dilute solution of 
mercury in nitric acid and the whole vigorously shaken. The mixture is allowed to 
stand 5 minutes and then Altered. To the filtrate an aqueous solution of picric acid 
is added. If gelatin be present a yellow precipitate is immediately produced. The 
test is a delicate one and may be quickly applied. — l. ii. Merrill. 

The estimation of boric acid in meat preparations, G. Popp and 0. Frebenius 
(ZUchr. Offentl. Chem., 8 (1897), p. 188; ahs. in Vrtljsohr. Chem. Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 18, 
No. 8, pp. 166, 167). 

Determination of lactic acid, Ulzbr and Seidel (Bev. Internal. FaUif., 1897, 
No. 5; ahs. in Milch Ztg., 86 (1897), No. 47, p. 749). 

Fehling’s solution, M. Z.Iovitbcuitscu (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell., SO (1897), No. 16, 
pp. 8481, 8488). 

Fehling's solution, J. E. Gsbock (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell., 30 (1897), No. 18, pp. 
8865-8867). 

Experiments concerning the change of butyric acids into isobutyric acids, 
R. Hutzler and V. Meyer (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell., 30 (1897), No. 16, pp. 8619-8689). 

The content of pentosans and other carbohydrates in tur( II. von Feilitzbn 
and B. Tollens (Ber. Deut. Chem. Gesell., 80 (1897), No. 17, pp. 8671-8676). 

Description of the principal methods for determining heat of combustion, 
W. Longuininb (Besohreibung der Hauptmethoden welohe hei der Bestimmung der Bren- 
nungswdrme iiblich sind. Berlin: B. Friedlander ^ Co., 1898, pp, 118, pis. 4, figs. 81). 

Changes in and additions to methods of analysis adopted at the 13th and 
Igt^h annual meetings of the Association of Oflfoial Agricultural Chemists, 
H. W. Wiley ( XJ. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Ciro. 4, pp. 10). — These <*hanges 
have been noted iu tlie account of the proceedings of this convention already pub* 
lished in the Record (E. S. R., 8, p. 272; 9, p. 404). 

Investigations on the quantitative estimation of grape sugar, E. PflOgbr 
(Arch. Phsyiol. IPfiuger'], 69, No. 9-10, pp. 899-471, fig. 1). 

The extraction of fluids, A. Wroblewski (ZUchr. Analyt. Chem., 86 (1897), No. 
10-11, pp. 67 1-674, figs. 8). — The author describes an apparatus designed for the exhaust- 
ive extraction of fluids, in which the vapors of the ether or other solvent employed 
are forced through the fluid to be extracted. The consequent warming of the fluid, 
together with the agitation effected by the passage of the vapors, greatly facilitates 
the extraction. — ^l. h. Merrill. 

Miscellaneous analyses, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. Jones (Vermont 
Sta. Bpt. 1896-W, pp. 88, 88).— These include analyses of 3 samples of material sus- 
pected of being oleomargarine, 4 of maple simp, 1 each of maple sugar and sap, Q 
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0 f adulterated honeys, and 11 of mill feeds, the latter including ** wheat by-product,'’ 
oat feed, dax meal, cream and Atlas gluten meal, middlings, buckwheat hulls, and 
mixed feed. 

BOTABT. 

Contributions to the life history of Amphicarpsea monoica, 

Abblinb F. Sohivbly (Contrib. Bot, Lab. Univ. PennsyCva/nia^ J, JVb. 5, 

3 . 270--363^ pU. 18 ). — The author has made a very comprehensive study 
the life history of this plants which, as was already known, bears 
bbth aerial and subterranean fruits. In the present study it was estab- 
Mshed that 4 distinct types of pods and flowers were developed, 3 being 
borne above ground and the other subterranean. The aerial flowers, 
which are characteristically different, develop different kinds of pods. 
A dimorphism resulting from the germination of the subterranean and 
aerial seeds is also established, it being decidedly noticeable in the case 
of x>lants grown during the winter and to a less degree in those grown 
in the open during summer. It was found that the aerial cleistogamic 
flowers or young pods may be converted into the subterranean forms 
by burying them in the soil. 

A chemico-physiological study of Spirogyra nitida, Maby E. 
Pennington {Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Penmylvaniay I, N^o. 3jpp. 203-- 
253). — The author gives the results of a study of the chemistry and 
physiology of Spirogyra nitiday in which some very interesting facts 
are brought out. The conjugative cells show a widely different chem- 
ical composition from the vegetative cells. The action under colored 
screens modified the chemical composition of the alga according to the 
rays of light received. 

''Violet rays prevented almost wholly the hydration of starch, and soon kiUed 
the phmt. Blue rays gave an imperfect hydration, but suffioicnt to preserve life 
for some time. Starch was not formed in the cells. Green rays caused an active 
assimilation with a continuous growth aud unusual protoplasmic motility. The 
protoplasm was also in increased quantity. Green light favored the production of 
crystals, particularly of calcium tartrate. Yellow rays caused elongation of the 
cells, which contained abnormal quantities of soluble carbohydrate, but no starch, 
no tannin, and no crystals. The cells were short lived. Orange rays caused a good 
growth closely approximating the normal. Crystals were not plentiful, however, 
and the sugar was in rather large quantity. Red rays caused a growth which was 
even more rapid than that made in white light. Tannin was formed in larger quan- 
tities than under the normal conditions.” 

On the strnctnre and pollination of the flowers of Enpatorinm 
app., Latjba B. Oboss {Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pennsylvania, I, No. 
3 , pp. 260-269, pi. 1 ). — ^The author has made a study of Eupatorium 
ageratoi&es and E. ecelestium to determiue the question of their pollina- 
tion. It was found that self-pollination in species of Eupatorium is 
very rare indeed, and that when it does occur the resulting fruits have 
a very weak germinative capacity. When close pollination by hand 
was effected a slight increase of good fruits was obtained; but when 
covered flowers were cross-pollinated the increase was very striking. 
16436— 2So. 9 2 
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The correlation of growth under the influence of iqjwieai 

O. O. Townsend (Ann. Bot.j 11 (1897)^ No. 44, pp. 509^32). — ^The aathor 
has reported on a series of experiments to test the first effects of iigary 
upon the growth of plants, to determine the effect of a single irritation 
of short duration, and the time required for such an effect to manifisst 
itself. The well-known effect of the removal of the branches of a tree 
on the development of other branches or the development of fruit an^ 
the disturbance of the roots of garden plants through cultivation aap 
mentioned. The experiments for the most part were conducted with 
seedlings of Phaseolus multijlorns, Vioia faba, Lupinus albus, Eelimthno 
mnuns, Oucurbita pepo, Zea mays, Avena sativa, Hordeum vulgare, and 
Seoale cereale; also with older plants of Oalla and a few cuttings of 
willows. A number of experiments were also made with Phycomyces 
nitens. The different experiments are reported upon in detail, and the 
following summary is given : 

single irritation produced by cutting or splitting the shoots or roots or 
removing the leaf tips of seedlings tends to produce a change in the rate of growth 
of the injured and of the uninjured parts. 

the injury is slight^ signs of an acceleration in the rate of growth will be 
apparent in from 6 to 24 hours^ and will continue for from 1 to several duys. If the 
injury is severe, the acceleration will be preceded by a period of retardation of 
longer or shorter duration, depending upon the severity of the intiury and upon the 
condition of the plant injured. 

‘^The growth of the stems of older plants is accelerated by removal of a number 
of the roots or leaves, but is not affected by a slight ii^nry to the roots. 

^^The roots of older plants as well as of seedlings are more independent than are 
the stems or shoots. 

^^The change in the rate of growth of higher plants under the influence of a 
single irritation begins gradually, reaches its maximum in from 12 to 96 hours, and 
gradually diminishes until the normal rate is resumed. 

dilute but continuous atmosphere of ether, or a strong shock of ether of short 
duration, will produce au acceleration in growth. 

<^The total variation in the growth of higher plants due to the influence of a 
single irritation is from 0 to 70 per cent of the normal growth for the same period. 

''The growth of sporangium stalks of Phycomyces is suddenly and strongly 
retarded by cutting either the mycelia or another sporangium stalk on the same 
plant. The growth does not entirely cease, and gradually recovers its normal rate 
in frpm 30 to 60 minutes. 

'Vrhe influence of an irritation due to cutting or other injury is capable of acting 
through a distance of several hundred millimeters.^' 

Periodicity of root pressure, M. B. Thomas (Proe. Indiana Acad. 
Sd.j 1896, pp. The author gives in this paper, which is an 

abstract of a more detailed presentation of the subject, the following 
general conclusions: 

^'The periodicity of root pressure seems to be inherent in the plant, and has either 
been acquired by previous adaptation to environments, or as the results of the 
action of some constant or periodic changes in the plant. As with the periodicity 
of growth and other periodic phenomena, it does not always follow that periodic 
change has not been produced by some constantly or continuously acting agent. 

"Boot pressure does not seem to have any relation to the previous periodicities of 
the vital activities of the plant when the top was connected with the roots. The 
measure of the root pressure seems to be the osmotic activity of the root hairs, and 
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is pvolMibly due to the prssenoe of orgaolo soids and other sabetaooes in Ibe rhiaoida 
that show great affinity for water. Although the organic acids increase in the cells 
at 50 to 60^ F., yet their increase does not seem to make any appreciable diffimnee 
in the periodicity. This is true even when the temperature of the soil is brought 
np to 65^ F,, approaching the time of minimum pressore. 

^^The fact that seems inexplicable is that, when the temperature is raised above 
the point where the organic acids decompose (60^ F.) in most plants, the roots may 
sitow an increase in their osmotic activity at the daily period of maximum pressure. 
I'lle absence of a top to the plant and its consequent loss of periods of maximum 
ana miniiniun oxid»tion, whioh are the real oatuies of the yariation in the qiiantity 
of organic acids in the cell, may be the reason for the failure to produce the expected 
rasnlta. The time of periodicity of root pressure is constant in the same genus, but 
same species may show greater absolute pressure than others. This may be due to 
•ooideiits in g^wth, eto. The fact of the periodicity of root pressnre seems to bo 
established beyond the possibility of a doubt, and capillarity and similar phenomena 
can not account for the facts observed.” 

The amoimt of nitrogen conveyed by red clover to different 

of soil, N. Passebikti {Bol. Souola Agrar. Soandiceif 1895, No. 3, 
pp. 102-111 ; abs. in Jour. Chem. 8oc. [London], 72 {1897), No. 421, II, 
p. 587), — A report is given of experiments with red clover grown in 
wooden boxes containing 3 different kinds of soil — sandy, clayey, and 
calcareous. There was a decided loss in nitrogen in the soil at the end 
of the experiments in the case of the sandy and clayey soils, bnt a gain 
in the calcareous soil. The loss is at least in part attributed to a loss 
of nitrates in drainage and possibly a less active fixation of nitrogen. 

Nitrogen nutrition of the Legnminosas, K. von Bozdejozeb 
{Inaug. Bits., Leipzig; abs. in Jour. Chem. 8oc. [2k>ndon], 72 {1897), No. 
421, II, pp. 586, 587). — A reiiort is given of experiments in wbich peas 
were grown in sandy, loamy, and humus soils. There were 3 series of 
experiments. In the first the pots were unmannred, in the second they 
were manured with mineral manure and sodium nitrate, and in the 
third with mineral fertilizer without sodium nitrate. The pots were 
kept in the open air except during very wet weather, and the amount of 
nitrogen in the rain and water used was determined. 

On taking np the plants the greatest tubercle development was found 
in the i>ots which had received chemical fertilizers and in the nnma- 
nured sandy soil, the development bmng slight in the loamy and humus 
soils and very poorly represented in the pots receiving sodium nitrate. 
A summary shows the average amount of nitrogen in the soil, seed, 
and produce, and also the gain or loss at the end of each experiment. 
A gain in nitrogen was indicated in every series except that of the 
loamy soil which reorived the sodium nitrate, in which there was a loss. 

The author concludes that with insufficient nitrogen in the soil peas 
assimilate considerable amounts of free nitrogen, but with an increased 
supply of soil nitrogen the power of fixing free nitrogen diminishes, 
the plants utilizing the combined nitrogen of the soil. With rich soils 
elementary nitrogen is either pot utilized at all or in very small quan- 
tities. The author stales that leguminous crops should be well manured 
with potash and phosphoric acid. 
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The plant* of saline aoUa, A. Fbbbt (Itonde <iM FUmiet, A tdr., 7 (1897), No, 98, 
pp, 189-^184), 

New or noteworthy Amerloan graMee, G. V. Kabh {Bui, Torrey Boi, Club, $5 
{1898), No, 9, pp, 8S^9), 

Sexinplanti, J. Hoopes {Penmylvania Dept, Agr, Bul,S0,pp,17,fig8,9),—‘Apopxil%r 
presentation of the subject is given, with suggestions and directions for hybridizing. 

Inveatigationa in the bark of trees, T. Meehan {Penneylvania Dept, Agr. BuU 
99, pp, 17, figs, 7).— The author gives his views relative to the nature, development, 
and functions of the bark of trees. : 

On the cause of the movement of sap in plants, A. Mater {Foraoh, Agr, Phyp. 
[Wollny-i, 20 {1897), No, i, pp, 913-917), 

The roots of plants, W. A. Buckhout {Pennaylvania Dept, Agr, Bpt, 1896, pp, 
549-557, figa, 5), — The author popularly describes the growth and functions of rooti 
and their relations to their surroundings. 

Investigationa on geotropic sensitive roots, F. Czapek {Ber, Deut, hot, Geaell,, 
15 {1897), No, 10, pp, 516-590), 

On the repression of vertical growth in secondary roots, A. Schober {Bot. 
Ztg,, 56 {1898), No, 1, pp, l-8,figa, 9), 

Investigations on year ring formation in the red beech, B. Walter {Foratl, 
Natarw, Ztachr,, 7 {1898), No, 1, pp, 19-32), 

The mycorrhizae of Aplectrum, D. T. MacDougal {Bui, Torrey Bot, Club, 25 
{1898), No, 2, pp, 110-112), 

A contribution to the physiology of tendrils, D. T. MacDougal {Bui, Torrey 
Bot, Club, 25 {1898), No. 2, pp, 65-72, Jiga, 7), 

Concerning a proteid spindle-shaped body in the family Balsaminese, G. 
Amadbi {Boi, Centhl,, 73 {1898), Noa, 1, pp, 1-9; 2, pp, 33-41, pla, Do8<*ribe8 
spindle-shaped bodies observed in Impatiens and other genera of this family. 

Morphological and anatomical studies in the Cyperaoeae, T. Holm {Amer, 
Jour, Sci,, 4 aer,, 4, {1897), pp, 13-26, 998-305, figa. 24; 5 {1898), pp, 47-52, jiga, 5),— 
Notes are given of Fuirena aquarroaa, F. acirpoidea, Diohromena leucophylla, D, latifolia, 
and Scleria spp. 

Anatomical studies of galls, H. Focken {Reoherohea anaiomiquea anr lea gallea. 
Ptude de quelquea dipteroo4cidiea et acaroMdiea, Theaia, Lille: Le Bigot frtTe, 1896, 
pp, 164), 

On the accidental production of a red coloring material in cultures of Mucor 
raoemosus, P. A. Dangeard {Botaniate, 5, aer., 1897, No, 6, pp, 318, 3 19), 

The movement of protoplasm in coenocjrtio h3rph8B, J. C. Arthur {Ann. Hot,, 
11 {189T), No, 44, pp, 491-507, jiga, 4 ). — The authordescribes a movement of the proto- 
plasm in the liyphie of several of the molds. It involves all the contents and is 
thought to aid very materially in the distribution of the nutrient material to points 
of growth. The paper was read before the Botanical Society of America at the 
Tbronto meeting, August, 1897. 

Concerning the transformation of proteids in living plants, E. Schulze {ZUohr, 
Phyaiol, Chem,, 94, No, 1-2, pp, 18-114), 

Concerning the resting period and some conditions for the germination of 
Viscum, J. WiESNER {Bei\ Deal, Bot, Geaell,, 15 {1897), No, 10, pp, 503-516), 

The morphology of the Blastomycetes* O.Casograndi {Centbl, Baht, u. Par,, 2. 
Abt.j 3 (1897), Noa, 93-94, pp, 634-639; 25-26, pp, 718-722), 

A contribution to the study of malate and malophosphate of lime in plants, 
M. Mirande (Jour. Bot. iParia-], 12 {1897), Noa, l,pp. 6-19; 9, pp, 39-36, jiga. 4). 

The effect of one-sided appUcations of nitrogen fertilizer, P. Sobauer {Ztaohr, 
Pjffan^wiAvenfc., 7(f^P7), No. Comparisons of the differentplant tissues 

are made, to show the effect of the addition of a comparatively large amount of 
sulphate of ammonia to pots in which fuchsias were grown. 

The aotlcm of denitrifying bacteria toward some carbon compounds, H. Jensen 
(Cen,m. Baht. u. Par., 9, Abi., 3 (1897), Noa, 93-94, pp, 699-697; 95-96, pp. 689-698). 



Fbcatlon of atmo^talo nitrogen by dead leaTee» L« DifcraiB (BeL B 0 e» Omt 
JFarat Belg,, 5 (1898), No, l,pp, SM8), 

The proteolytio enaym of Nepenthea, S. H. Vikbs (Ann, BoU, 11 (1897), No. 44, 
pp. 568-^84). — ^The anthor believes the proteolytic digestion which takes place in 
pitcher plants is due to an enzym and not to bacteria. In Nepenthes he found that 
fibrin was digested in the presence of 1 per cent of hydrocyanic acid and that the 
activity of the ferment is retained for several weeks in pure glycerin. 

' A new bigenerlo hybrid, 8. Korshinsky (Bui. Acad. Imp6r. Set. ISt. Peierabourg ), , 
d* aer.f 6 (1897), No. 4, pp. $8M84, pi, f).— A hybrid of Cucumia melo and Citrullua 
tklgaria is described. 


FESHEHTATIOH— BACTEBIOLOOT. 

' The bacteriological flora of the air in stables, A. W. Bittino 
and C. E. Davis (Proc. Indiana Acad. 8ei., 1896, pp. 172-184, pis. 5). — 
The authors report studies conducted to determine the number of bac- 
teria found in the air of stables, and to determine whether a relation- 
ship exists between the number of germs found in air and the sanitary 
condition of the place. Ten bams and stables were selected, represent- 
ing diftereiit sanitary conditions, and 15 tests of the air were made 
inside the buildings and a corresponding number in the open air at the 
same time. The average number of colonies developed per liter from 
the air inside the stables was 8G, as compared with 27 from the outside 
air. Thirty tests were made by Petri dish exposures for 2 minutes 
each in the air inside the stables and 15 tests in the open air. The 
average number of colonies on the plates exposed inside the stables was 
174, and 55 on those exposed outside. 

It was found that the number of germs per liter of air could not be 
taken as an index of the sanitary surroundings, as the dust caused by 
feeding, moving of bedding, currying, etc., have more to do with the 
number of germs which will be drawn into a Hesse tube or fall on a 
Petri dish than lack of ventilation has. 

Detailed descriptions are given of 18 forms of bacteria collected dn 
the different stables. 

Studies on nitrifleation, H. Weisseubebo {Arch. Hyg., 30 {1897), 
Ho. 3, pp. 274-289; ahs. in Ohem. Ztg., 21 {1897), Ho. 85, B^ert., p. 231 ). — 
Studies of the Bacillus denitrificans I and II of Stutzer and Bniri, or, 
adopting the nomenclature of Lehmann and Neumann, B. denitrificans 
and B. stutzeri, were made under var3ring cx>nditionB in different culture 
media. It appears from these studies that, as Stutzer and Burri claim, 
the first of these organisms denitrifies only when acting in symbiosis 
with other organisms which reduce nitrates to nitrites, such as Bacillus 
eoli or B. typhi. The second organism, B. stutzeri, in comparative tests 
with B. pyocyaneum from different sources behaved like the latter in 
every case, denitrifying nitrates directly without the intervention of 
other organisms. In the reduction of the nitrates the oxygen is seized 
by the organism, the nitrogen escapes, and sodium hydroxid is 
formed, increasing the alkalinity of the medium. This process is 
checked by the introduction of a liberal supply of air (oxygen). In 
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tiie redaction of nitrates to nitrites tbe oxygen is not taken np directly 
by the cells of the organisms. The presence of acids and alkalieB 
checks the action of the denitrifying organisms. 

Principles of bacteriology, A. C. Abbott (Philadelphia: Lea Bros, ^ Co., 1897, 
4 ed,, rev. and enl., pp. 548).---A manual of bacteriology for Rtndents and physicians. 

On the germination of bacteria spores, G. Qrethb (Fortechr. Med., 1897, No.B, 
p. 43; ahe. in Centhl. Baht. u. Par., 8. Jhi.. 3 (1897), No. 83-84, pp. 678, 679). 

Concerning the vitality of bacteria in dust and soil, P. Miqubl (Ann. Mioreff., 
9 (1897), No. 6, pp. 199-807). 

Growth of the. tubercle bacillus at a low temperature, F. J. Bbid (Nature, 87, 
No. 1481, p. 811).^k. slow but perfect growth at 18 to 20° C. is reported. 

Agricultural chemical investigationa on the changes in certain culture media 
by the action of agriculturally important bacteria, O. Bibrnath (Inaug. Diee., 

Boitoch, 1897, pp. 79). 

Does the volume of the liquid change as a result of aloohdio fermentation? 

T. Kosutany (Landiv. Vers. Stat., 49 (1897), No. 3, pp. 173-198). 

Fermentation experiments with turf; H. von Fbilitzbn and B. Tollbnb (Ber. 
Deut. Chem. Gesell, 30 (1897), No. 17, pp. 8577-8581). 


METEOBOLOOY. 

Monthly Weather Review (If. 8. Dept, Agr., Weather Bureau^ 
Monthly Weather Review, 25 (1897), Non. 10, pp, 425--470, figs, 2, charts 
4; 11, pp. 471-516, figs. 5, charts 9; 12, pp. 519-568, figs, G, charts 7 ). — 
Besides the usual meteorological summaries, No. 10 contains special 
articles on Wind and clouds, by M. Brillouin (translated from the 
French ; Climate as a controlling factor in long distance transmission 
of electrical energy, by A. G. McAdie; Atmospheric electricity, its 
origin, variations, and perturbations, by M. Brillouin (translated from 
the French*); The area of heavy rainfall in the southern Appalachians, 
by B. 0. Hawkins ; Photographic apparatus for measuring the altitudes 
attained by balloons, by L. Cailletet (translated from the French *) ; 
and notes by the editor on mountain stations in North Carolina; 
hydrodynamic equations for the atmosphere; raindrops, their size and 
rate of fall; atmospheric electricity — Brillouin’s theory; hurricanes in 
the West Indies; altitudes of clouds; origin of the descending gusts 
of wind; recent earthquakes, and distant cloud banks. 

No. 11 contains special articles on A winter barograph curve from 
the South Pacific Ocean, by 11. De 0. Ward; and An improved sun- 
shine recorder, by D. T. Maring, and notes by the editor on the kite 
in France, local climatic changes, the celebration of the semicentennial 
of the Boyal Prussian Meteorological Institution, recent earthquakes, 
and Weather Bureau station on Mount Tamalpais. 

No. 12 contains special articles on A preliminary discussion of cer- 
taui cyclical changes in India, by W. L. Dallas (figs. 0); and The elec- 

> Ann Chim. et Phys., 7, sen, 1 1 (1897), pp. 145-158. 

* Rev. G^n. Sci. Pures et Appl., 1897, Aug. 30. 

9 Compt. Read. Acad. Sci. Paris, 125 (1897), pp. 587-589. 
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triodi fitonni of OaH&mia, by A. J. Barwiok; uid notes by the editor 
on mechanical determination of resultant wind, the meteorological 
stations of Harvard University, meteorology in the United States 
Geological Survey, recent earthquakes, electric storms at Sacramento, 
distant doud banks, clondy condensation, cycles in meteorology, water 
measurements for irrigation, and Chinooks in Iowa. 

« Meteorology of 1896, W. S. Swebtseb {Pennsylvania 8ta. Bpt. 
Jt96,pp. 225-^29, 238-246, 251-273 ). — The work of the past year has 
h^en merely a oontinnation of the work of the preceding years [E. S. B., 
A p. 754], including the observations usually called for by the United 
ftates Weather Bureau upon atmospheric conditions, and also observa- 
tions upon soil temperature at various depths [see p. 819] and upon the 
daily duration of sunshine.’’ The annual summary is as follows; 

Summary of meteorological ohaervations, 1896, 


Growing Beasoii 
Year 1806. | (Apr. -Sept., 

I 1806). 


Barometer (inches) : 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Tem^rature (®F.)J 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Mean daily range 

Greatest daily range 

Least daily range 

Mean daily relatlTo humidity (per cent) 

Rainfall (inches) : 

Total 

Greatest monthly 

Greatest daily 

Number of days on which 0.01 in. or more of rain fell 

Mean percentage of cloudiness 

Number of days on which cloudiness ayeraged 80 per cent or 
more. 


30.050 

80.861 (Deo. 20).... 
28.048 (Feb. 6) 

40.6 


18 (Aug.O)... 
8 (Feb. 17) ... 

17.7 

39 (May 9)... 
4 (Jan. 24, 25) 

81.8 

35.28 


5.56 (July)... 
2.40 (Sept. 30) 

182 

60.0 

138 


Average hours of sunshine per day. 
WindTmiles): 

Total movement 

Maximum velocity 

Greatest daily movement 

Last frost in spring 

First frost in faU 


25,340 

28 (Feb. 6). 
435 (Mar. 2) 


64.2. 

03 (Aug.O). 

21 (Apr. 3). 

10.5. 

30 (Ma.v 10). 

77.3. 

20 . 

6.56 (July). 
2.40 (Sept. 30). 
69. 

55.5. 


4h.59m 


Apr. 23. 
Sept. 24. 


Principal periofta of crop development. 


Wheat: 

Seeded^ September 1-6, 1896. 
In bloom, June 1, 1896. 
Ripening, Jnne 12. 

Cut, July 3. 

Com: 

Planted, May 4. 

In silk, July 24. 

Out, September 11. 

Husking begun, September 25. 
Clover: 

In bloom. May 29. 

Cat> Jnne 20. 


Oats: 

Seeded, April 15-24. 

Ripening, July 17. 

Cut, July 20-24. 

Potatoes: 

Planted, May 15. 

Late varieties harvested Septem- 
ber 25. 

Grass: 

In bloom, June 5. 

Cut, June 26. 
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Flooda of tbe MissiMdppi River, P. Mobbill {U. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau Doc. 143, pp. 79, pie. 61, figs. 5).— This paper disoasses 
the floods of the Mississippi in general, bat gives especial attention to 
the flood which occorred daring the spring of 1897. 

*'The effort has been made to briefly oover the entire regimen of the rirer, both in 
its normal condition and in flood. The physical characteristics of the Mississippi 
basin and river have been reviewed, and the best data available as to area of water- 
sheds, dimensions, and slope of the main stream and its tributaries are given, largely 
in tabular form, convenient for reference. The records of the Weather Bur^u 
have been used to determine the normal precipitation for each month and for ^e 
year. . . . The resultant downfall of water over the various subdivisions of ^e 
grand basin has been computed, and is presented in tables. Normal river stages iht 
various stations have been computed, and are here published for the first time, so far 
as known. The chart of normal hydrographs drawn from these data is instructive, 
showing at a glance the annual rise and fleill of the Mississippi and its chief feeders. 
Other facts as to the extreme stages of the rivers, the volume of discharge, and 
similar matters have been collected from many sources, and are presented in con- 
venient form. 

Having treated of the normal conditions of water supply and drainage throughout 
the basin, the snbject of floods is next considered at some length. The floods occur- 
ring during the past 26 years are made the chief subject of study, inasmuch as only 
during that time are complete and reliable gauge readings available. Six notable 
flood years are embraced in this period, and for these 6 floods hydrographs have been 
drawn for several typical stations. The downfall of water from which each flood 
arose has been computed, and the results are given in tabular form. Corresponding 
charts of actual precipitation and of the departure from the normal precipitation 
have also been constructed for each flood, and accompany the report. Through our 
own observers, and from the investigations of the engineer ofliccrs in charge of levee 
work, a map of the region inundated this year has been prepared, and forms an 
interesting accompaniment to the paper.’' 

The highest kite ascensions at Blue Hill, S. P. Febousson ( (7. 8. 
Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Doc. 145^ pp. 4 ). — “On September 19, 1897, 
the kite meteorograph was raised to a height of 2,821 meters (9,255 ft.) 
above the summit of the Hill, or 3,013 meters (9,885 ft.) above sea level. 
The highest kite was 40 meters (131 ft.) above the meteorograph, or 
3,052 meters (10,016 ft.) above sea level. The height reached by the 
meteorograph was 610 ft. higher than that reached on October 8, 1896.”^ 

Meteorological observations (Canada Expt. Farms Itpts, 1896^ pp, 61 y 297 j S75, 
421-428, 455).— Notes on the weather and monthly summaries of observations on 
temperature and precipitation during 1896 at the experimental farms in the different 
provinces of Canada. 

Meteorological report for 1895, J. C. Bane ( Ws8i Virginia 8ta. Ept, 1895, pp, 
55-^5).— Monthly summary of observations on temperature, precipitation, direction 
of wind, etc., for the period from June, 1894, to April, 1896. 

Meteorological observations, L. H. Merrill (Maine Sta, Ept. 1896, p, 127).— 
This is a summary of observations on temperature, atmospheric pressure, precipi- 
tation, and cloudiness during the 6 months ending December 31, 1896. The maxi- 
mum pressure during this period was 30.6 in., the minimum 29.6 in^ the mean 30.14 in. 
The highest temperature was 74^ F., the lowest 22^, the mean 48^. 

'See also Monthly Weather Beview, 25 (1897), No* 9, p. 392. 
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UoaMj reports of the River and Flood 8«vioa for September, Ootcfoer, 
Vovember, and Beoember, 1897, P. Mobrill ( U. 8, Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau 
Does.IS7fPp.ll,oharti; pp. 21, chart 1; 147, pp. IS, chart 1 ; ISl, pp, IS, chart 

(See also Monthly Weather Review, 25 (1897), Nos. 9, p. 869; 10, p. 434; 13, p. 479; 12, 
p. 529). 

Foreet and rainfall, H. A. Hazen ( IT. S. Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau Doe. 140, 

E l. 7). — It is claimed in this paper that while forests have most important bear- 
g upon the conservation of rainfall” their effect upon precipitation ^Mf there be 
ode, is almost inappreciable. . . . From the evidence already accumulated there 
Wlt>uld be very little to be gained by a further study of the question.” 
llnstmotiona to operators on the United States seaooast telegraph lines, J. H. 
Robinson ( U. 8, Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau Doc, 1S4, pp, ftf).— These lines were 
^ built for the benefit and better protection of commerce at large, in conveying infor- 
mation and warning of approaching storms and summoning aid in cases of marine 
disaster . . . [and] are, by law, in the charge and control of the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, with respect to their maintenance and operation.” 

A winter barograph curve from the South Pacific Ocean, R. De C. Ward( U. 8, 
Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau Doc, 149, pp, 6, fig, f).— A curve obtained with a small- 
sized Richard Freres barograph during a winter voyage through the Straits of Magel- 
lan and upon the west coast of South America as far as Corral, Chile (latitude 39^ 
52' S. ; longitude 73° 17' W.).> 

An improved sunshine recorder, D. T. Marino ( JJ, 8, Dept, Agr,, Weather Bureau 
Doc, 148, pp, 15, pi, 1, figs, 4), — This is a detailed description, accompanied by figures, 
reprinted from the Monthly Weather Review, 25 (1897), No. 11, p. 485. 

The probable state of ^e sky along the path of total eclipse of the sim May 
28, 1900, P. H. Bigelow ( U, 8, Dept Agr,, Weather Bureau Doc. 14S, pp, 7, chart 1), 
Instruction^goveming the com, wheat, cotton, sugar, and rice region service^ 
J. Berry (TJ,K Dept Agr., Weather Bureau Doc, ISS, pp. 9), 


WATES-Sons. 

The rocks and soils of Grenada and Carriacou, J. B. Harrison 
(London: Waterlow da SonSy Ltd., 1896, pp. 1-30, 57-60 ). — This is an 
account of a brief study of the geology, rocks, and soils of these two 
islands of the Windward group. At present only soils derived from the 
decomposition of lavas are cultivated. In order to study the changes 
which have occurred in the course of the disintegration of these lavas 
and the formation of the soil, bulk analyses were made of the various 
typical kinds of lavas and of soils which were clearly derived from two 
of them. 

'^In the soils from the hornblende andesites it is seen by this method that a very 
heavy loss of silica has ensued, an apparent increase of over 30 per cent has taken 
place in the oxids of iron, and that the state of oxidation of the major part of the 
iron has been changed from protoxid to peroxid; that nearly two-thirds of the man- 
ganese oxid, over three-quarters of thelime, one-quarter of the magnesia, eight-ninths 
of the potash, five-sixths of the soda, and nearly two-thirds of the phosphoric anhydrid 
have been lost, while the amount of water and organic matters are approximately 
four times greater than in the rook. The increase in the oxids of iron, which in the 
part of the soil not dissolved by hydrochloric acid are principally present in the form 


^ See also Monthly Weather Review, 25 (1897), No. 11, p. 484. 
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of snutll heavy grains of magnetite, leads to the oondnBioii that the loss has not 
been alone by the removal by drainage of the oonstitnents rendered solnble by oxi* 
dation and other ohemioal changes, bat largely by the removal of some of the lighter 
argillaceous products by surilace crashing, and this view is tipheldby the unexpectedly 
heavy loss of silica. 

the case of the soils derived from the more basic lavas, angite andesite with 
olivine and olivine basalt, nearly one-third of the silica has disappeared, the Irsn 
oxids have increased by about one- twelfth, approximately one-sixth of the oxidf^of 
manganese, four-fifths of the potash, and three-quarters of the phosphoric anhydirid 
have been lost, while the amount of water and organic matter are approxima|ely 
four times the original quantity. The most striking losses have been in the lime, 
magnesia, and soda, of which, in round numbers, 96, 88, and 94 per cent have bfen 
lost, respectively. The low increase in the proportions of the heavy iron mineil^s 
tends to show that in the soils of this kind selected for comparison but little losss^f 
the lighter products of decomposition has taken place by surface washing. The 
noteworthy point is the very high rates of loss of the lime, magnesia, and soda of 
these basic rocks, probably in solution by drainage, showing that the feldspars, the 
plentiful augite, and the olivine have suffered very complete decomposition during 
their degradation.'* 

Analyses of 41 typical soils of the Island of Grenada are reported, 
showing the mineral constituents soluble on digestion with 20 per cent 
hydrochloric acid at the boiling point for 5 days, and the phosphoric 
acid and potash soluble in 1 per cent citric acid on digestion for 5 days 
in the cold. 

[Of these 41 samples] 26 are deficient in phosphoric acid, in many coses the amount 
present being very low, while in those in which phosphoric acid is present in fair 
proportions it is tis a rule in a state of very low availability, either on account of its 
being in a very insoluble state in the form of apatite as it occurs in some of the 
lavas, or from the low proportion it bears to the quantities of alumina and iron per- 
oxid present. Potash is jmore or less deficient in 19 of the soils. Nitrogen is deficient 
in 9 only, most of the soils containing very fair proportions of this constituent, and 
in 3 cases alone could the amount of total lime present be described as low, although 
in 19 cases the amount of immediately available lime in the form of carbonate 
appears to bo deficient." 

A table is given which classifies the soils with reference to their 
deficiencies in the different constituents, and snggestious regarding the 
use of fertilizers are made. 

Analyses of 6 Oarriacou soils are reported. These soils were found 
to be rather light loams, fertile, and with excellent drainage, but very 
susceptible to injury by drought. The rainfall of this island is so low as 
to render the cultivation of the majority of tropical crops necessarily 
unsuccessful. ^^The only promising industry for this island appears 
to one to be the growth of sisal hemp.^^ 

Soil temperatures at different depths, P. Sollied (N^orsJe Land- 
mansbladj 1896, No. 34, pp. 40^05).— The observations of the soil tem- 
peratures at different depths at the agricultural schools at Aas and 
Jonsberg, Norway, commenced in 1892 (E. S. B., 6, p. 199), have been 
continued, and the results for the year November, 1893, to October, 
1894, are given. As before, the monthly averages for the thermometer 
readings have been calculated. They are given in the following table: 
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0.9 
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0.0 
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.5 
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.0 

.0 
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j4iuary 

—2.0 

— .4 

— .1 

2.2 

—2.9 

-1.3 

— .6 

.8 


—1.9 

1.2 

— .9 
.0 

— .1 
— .1 

1.9 

1.8 

—3.1 
— .4 

8.0(?) 
- .7 

1.5(?) 
— .6 

.5 

.2 


4.7 

4.8 

ai 

8.4 

4.1 

.5 

— .1 

.3 

8.6 

9.6 

8 4 

8.1 

6.8 

6.4 

5.3 

3.6 

June 

15.1 

13.9 

12.5 

1L5 

13 7 

18.6 

10.6 

8.2 

tfa:::::::;;;; 

September 

October 

17.7 

17.7 

16.7 

15.4 

17.1 

16.3 

15.2 

12.3 

18.4 

15.9 

16.7 

15.0 

12.0 

14.0 

13.9 

12.8 

8.7 

11.4 

11.8 

18.3 

6.6 

9.5 

9.8 

10.8 

2.0 

6.2 

6.9 

10.2 

— .4 

4.7 

5.6 

7.2 

1 


Both places of observation are in the interior of the country, J iinsberg 
being situated about 80 miles north of Aas. — P. w. woll. 

Soil temperatnreB, W. S. Sweetsbr {Pennuylvania Sta. Rpt. 1896, 
pp. 230-337,374-297). — ^Tridaily observations during the growing season 
(Apr.-Sept.) of 1896, with thermometers at the surface aud at depths 
of ft-om 1 to 24 in., are recorded. The following is a summary of the 
observations: 

Soil temperatareSf April to September, 1896, 


. TtAiUr I I 

Depth Highest. Lowest. . dail> [ 

lUUMII. I 

Deg. F. Deg. F. Deg. F. * Deu F. 

At surface 92 (Aug. iC Sept 11) ... . 27 (Apr. 3) W. 9 12 41 

liu.deop 84 (Aug. 11, 15) 80 (Apr. 4) 64 0 8.21 

ain.diMjp 83(Aag.ll) 32 (Apr. 3, 4, 5, 6) 64.3 6.33 

6in. deep 80 (Aug. 0, 11) 32 (Apr., 8 da\ s) 63. 8 4. 06 

12 In. deep 77 (Aug. 11, 12) 82.6 (Apr. 8, 4, 6) 62 6 1 60 

84 in. deep 72.6 (Aug. 12, 18) 88.5 (Apr. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5) . . 60 7 . 30 


(Greatest daily 
range 


Deg F 
26 (Aug 80). 
19 (June 3). 
12.6 (Aug. 15) 
9 5 (Apr. 13). 
4 5 (Apr. 13). 

1 5 (June 18). 


Influence of the hnmidity of the soil on the development of 
flax, I). N. Pbtanishnikoy and B. G. Tbtjbe {Izr. Moscow Selsiokhoz. 
Inst., 3 {1897), II,pp. 49-51). — ^The object of this experiment was to note, 
in addition to the size of the yield, the influence of the humidity on the 
form of the plant, character of branching, and the correlation in the 
development of the roots, stalks, and grain. Twenty-fonr«experin}ents, 
divid^ into 4 groups, with 20, 40, 60, and 80 per cent of the maximum 
water capacity of the soil, were made. At the beginning of the exi>eri- 
ment the watering was done>once a day, but later, when the plants 
began to evaporate more energetically, they were watered 2 or 3 times 
a day. The differences observed in the yield were not great. This is 
ascribed to the fact that the frequent waterhig (2 to 3 times a day) 
wnahled the plants, though jfTowing under different degrees of humid- 
itiy, to evaporate nearly equal quantities of water.— f. fibbman. 
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On the assimilation of the nitrogen of some organio oomponnds 
in sterilised media, D. K. Psyabishbieoy and A. K Ltbbybdtbt 
{Izv. Moscow Selskokhoz. Inst,, 3 {1897), II, pp. 56-58). — ^The sabstauoes 
selected for experiment were such as may get into the soil with the • 
manure or are formed in the plants themselves under certain circum- 
stances, viz, hippnric acid, urea, lencin, asparagin, and aspartic acid. 
The results of the experiments may be summed up as follows : (1) Nsne 
of the substances tested approached Ga(K 03)2 as an effective sonr<|t of 
nitrogen either in the sterilized or nonsterilized media; (2) sterilization 
in all cases reduced the availability of the nitrogen of the organio sub- 
stances, in most cases no grain being obtained in sterilized mediiw — 
P. PIBBMAKT. 

On the oxidation of the ammonia produced by soil organisms, E. 

Dbmotjssy ( Compt. Bend. Acad. 8ci.Paris, 136(1898), No. 3,pp. 353-256),— 
The transformation of organic nitrogen into ammonia and finally into 
nitrites and nitrates by the action of the microorganisms of the soil 
was studied in culture solutions containing organic nitrogen in the form 
of monomethylamin,trimethylamin, anilin, pyridin, and quinolin. Asa 
result of the action of the microorganisms the nitrogenous organic com- 
pounds experimented with were reduced by oxidation to simpler forms, 
finally yieldingammouia which was converted into nitrous and n itric acids. 
The more complex the compounds used the slower was their transforma- 
tion. In the case of the monomethylamin perceptible amounts of 
ammonia were formed within 4 hours, but in the case of the trimethy- 
lamin the formation of ammonia proceeded much more slowly. With 
anilin barely a trace of ammonia was detected after 18 days. With 
pyridin 2 months elapsed before any ammonia was detected, while with 
quinolin barely a trace of ammonia was detected after 4 months. 

The use of vegetation experiments in soil analysis, II. Wil- 
FAKTH (Chem, Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 80, pp. 819, 820 ). — Vegetation experi- 
ments are stated to be very valuable means of determining the needs 
of soils, but it is claimed that present methods of conducting them are 
as a rule too costly and time consuming. 

The following is one method suggested : Take samples of the soil to 
a ttuiform depth with a cylindrical sampler (8 to 9 cm. in diameter). 
Place a definite number of these soil samples in a vegetation pot 
prepare for the experiment by adding all the elements of plant i^ood 
except the one whose amount in the soil is to be determined. \ is 
assumed that the plant grown will take up all of this element tiii^At is 
available. The amount thus taken up is shown by analysis 
crop obtained. In this way the amounts assimilable by different) crops 
with different habits of growth may be determined. From the amount 
found for each jmt it is easy to c^culate the amount per acre. Such 
experiments are recommended simply as checks on field experiments. 

To lessen the labor and expense of running pots into and'^entof 
glass houses, maintaining a uniform water content, etc., the 
suggests that the pots be permanently placed on a platform scale 
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registers the loss of weight ( water ), thnsi&dieatiiig theamomitctf water 
which mast be added. For protection against excessive rain the aathmr 
has arranged a large ambrella which opens automatically when the 
rain&ll reaches a certain amount and closes again when the rain is 
e^er. The devices used are described. 

improvement of muck soils, F. T. Shutt {Omada ExpU 
Bpts. 1896^ pp. 188f 189^ pi. 1 ). — brief report is given of experi- 
mew with peas grown in pots on a typical muck soil. One pot 
recJived no fertilizer, one received wood ashes at the rate of 100 bu. per 
acB, one wood ashes at the rate of 200 bu. per acre, and one wood ashes 
atThe rate of 50 bu. per acre and marl at the rate of 50 bu. per acre. 

The results indicate that the soils were much improved in fertility by 
the addition of potash and lime in form of wood ashes and marl. The 
wood ashes alone apx>eared to be very effective. 

On the relative influence of phosphatic fertiliser on various 
soils and on the solubility of the phosphoric acid contained in 
these soils in a 2 per cent citric acid solution, D. K. Pbyan- 
ISHNIKOV and B. A. Skalov {Izv. Moscoio Belskolchoz. Inst.^ 3 (1897)^ 
IIj pp. 58-61 ). — The experiments appear to show that the degree to 
which soils are affected by phosphatic fertilizer depends to a certain 
extent upon the amount of phosphoric acid in the soil soluble in a 2 per 
cent solution of citric acid. The soils poorest in phosphoric acid soluble 
in this reagent were most reacted upon by the phosphatic fertilizer, 
while the soils richest in phosphoric acid soluble in 2 per cent citric 
acid were not at all affected by the fertilizer. The soils with a medium 
content of such phosphoric acid were influenced to a degree inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. — ^r. fibeman. 

Analyses of drinking water, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. Jones ( Ter- 
mani Sta, Ept, 1896-^97, pp. SI, 32). — A table gives results of okemioal examinations 
1||itli regard to sanitary eoiidition of 13 samples each of spring and well water, 4 of 
^Iven well water, and 8 of water from ponds, etc. Brief direotions regarding sam- 
pling and shipping samples are also given. 

^^Ikaalyses of well waters, 1896, F. T. Shutt (Cetiada Eocpt. Farms Bpts. 1896, pp. 
M16-221,fig. 1). — Analyses with reference to sanitary condition of 44 samples of well 
water from different parts of Canada are reported and the pollution of wells is briefly 
discussed. 

Water used for Irrigation on the station farm, J. A. Widtsoe ( Utah Sta. Bpt. 
1897, pp. SO, St). — Analyses are reported which show the mineral constituents in 
samples of the water used for irrigation in 1892, 1894, and 1895. 

Virgin soils of Canadg, F. T. Shutt (Canada Expi. Farms Bpts. 1896, pp.^ 184- 
188). — Chemical and partial mechanical analyses of 4 soils with corresimnding sub- 
soils fh>m different localities in British Columbia are reported, with descriptions of 
the samples and the regions from which they were obtained and explanation of terms 
used in reporting soil analyses. 

The cultivation of sandy soils in Sohlaswig-Rolstein, Tancb^ and Jobdak 
(Judvrh. Deut. Landw. Oesell., 18 (1897), pp. 196-818 ).— Il popular article discussing 
ibi eultiyation and generid management of sandy soils. 

cultivation of sea marshes on the coasts of the North Sea, Absbahs 
(Jdkrh. Deut. Landw. Gsssll., 18 (1897), pp. 188-196).— lu connettion with the artide 
meohaiiiod and chemical analyses of these soils are given. 
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Preservation of barnyard numnre, F. T. Shittt {Ocmaia, Sxgi. 
Farms, Rpts. 1896, pp, 195,196).— As sai>plementary to the experiments 
on the deterioration of manure kept for one year in a partially oloaed 
shed, an account of which was given in the report of the experimental 
farms for 1895, p. 42 (E. S. B., 8, p. 880), the author analyzed a san^e 
of the manure collect^ at the end of the experiment. The fresh niamre 
used weighed 8,000 lbs., the rotted manure obtained weighed 2,659^bs. 
Comparing the results of the analysis of the rotted manure ^th llbe 
average composition of fresh manure, the following results were 
obtained : 


Comparison of the composition of fresh and rotted hamyard manure. 



Nitrogen. | 

Phospliorio 

acid. 

FetMh. 

8,0()0 lbs. of freah manure 

2,659 Iba of rotted luanure (at end of one year) 

Pounds. 

41.6 

23.6 

Pounds, 

24.8 

1 19.6 

Pounds, 

60.8 

89.8 


In experiments in which finely ground mineral phosphate was mixed 
with feriuentiug manure (at the rate of 50 lbs. of phosphate i>er ton of 
manure) and kept in glass jars buried in a manure heap from AfMnl 29 
to August 20 there did not appear to be any « solvent action, or at most 
a very slight one, on the mineral phosphate exerted by the manure 
during the process of fermentation.” 

Is there a constant relation between the solnbility of plioo* 
phatic slag in ammonium citrate and the weight of the crop pro- 
duced? A. Petkbmann and J. Gbaftiau (Bui. 8ta. Agron. Gembhuai, 
1898, No. 64, pp. 5-13 ). — An account is given of imt experiments witii 
11 different slags on oats followed by white mustard in 1896 and on 
wheat in 1897. Examinations of the slags used showed that dl of 
them contained more than 16 per cent of total phosphoric acid and 76 
per cent of fine meal. The solnbility of the phosphoric acid in Wag- 
ner’s ammonium citrate solution varied from 37 to 93 per cent. The 
free lime determined by repeated extraction of 5 gms. of slag with 
150 cc. of a 20 xmr cent solution of sugar free from carbon dioxid varied 
from 0.84 to 5.67 per cent. As the following table of maximums and 
minimums shows, the citrate solnbility varied inversely as the free 
lime and directly as the silica soluble in mineral acids. 


Melaiion between citrate solubility and free lime and soluble silioa in the slays. 






FSBTILIZntB. 


m 


iMstBriation in eitrate aolabilii;^ is elaimed to bedne simply to ^raci- 
atMll inlfte saturation by the lime of the free citric acid in the reagmtk 
A ih^ rich in silica is poor in free lime. The citric add is thns left 
free to attack the phosphate and a high percentage of citrate solubility 
i#fmind. A slag poor in silica is rich in free lime and shows a low 
ci%^ (Mlnbility. This explains why PatoreP found that when the 
aoKlR||litt^ citrate was used in excess the citrate solnbility of all 
slagjlftibmined was greatly increased, and finally became practically 
ideailltal. 

IdPhe pot experiments with oats, mustard, and wheat, a sandy-clay 
soil^ontaining 0.65 per cent of phosphoric acid solnble in mineral acids 
in tfte cold was nsed. The results show no constant relation between 
tl^dfrate solnbility and the increase in crop produced or the amount 
of phosphoric acid utilized by the crop. 

Osnairal fertilizer experiments, E. IT. Hess (Pennsylvania 8ta. Rpt. 
1896, jpp, 143-156 ). — This includes a summary of results obtained dur- 
ing 1895 snd 1896 in the combined fertilizer and rotation experiments 
commenced at the station in 1883 (E. S. B., 8, p. 763), and a record of 
the relative stand and yield of mixed clover and timothy in these 
experiments during the same iieriod. 

In 1895 the yield of hay was higher than the stand noted in May 
indicated on the plats receiving nitrate of soda, and lower on those 
readying sulphate of ammonia. This is attributed to the season, which 
was dry op to the middle of June and thus probably more favorable to 
the actisn of the nitrate of soda than to that of the sulphate of 
ammonia. The season of 1896 was also dry and it was observed that 
the yield was lower than the stand indicated on the plats receiving sul- 
phate of ammonia and higher on those receiving dried blood. 

In both years the stand of clover decreased and that of timothy 
increased as the amount of nitrogen applied increased. “The plats 
reeeivteg yard manure produced more hay than the stand indicated.” 

WitiStiie exceptions noted, the agreement between the stand and the 
final yMd was fairly close. 

Useso t researches on reverted phosphoric acid, J. Stoki.a.sa 
(Asa. Agron., 23 (1897) 2fo. 12, pp, 588-594 ). — Laboratory experiments 
with salts of known composition led to the conclusion that the water- 
wiable portion of superphosphates nevm* contains acid ferrous phos- 
phate, this salt changing almost immediately upon its formation into 
di-trtteriphosphates of varying composition insoluble in water. -The 
fliMetwn of ferrous salts to soluble phosphates results in the formation 
of lO'trl-ferriphoBphates unless an excess of free phosphoric acid is 
puriynnt Add ferric phosphate may be found in superphosphates only 
there is at least 30 per cent of free phosphoric acid present. If 
ffiMHiaot the case, the acid ferric phosphate may be transformed into 
l ia g lhi il -tri-ferriphosphate Fe> 0 s(Pt 03 )i. 8 H« 0 . 


lAnn. Agion., 23 (1886), p. 497 (S. B. B., 8, p. 681). 
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It is thus seen that the retrogression of phosphoric acid in saperphos- 
phates is very largely dependent upon the free phosphoric add present 
Aluminum salts do not behave like iron salts in superphosphate, but 
like the salts of lime and magnesia. 

Pot experiments with barley on a fertile soil containing 0.63 per cent 
calcium carbonate and 2 per cent of humus and treated w4th diffieisidlt 
phosphates of calcium, aluminum, and iron showed that the efiMI of 
the acid phosphates of these elements was almost the same, tri- 
basic phosphates were about one half as effective as the acid phosphjates. 
The effect of the normal reverted phosphates was about one-half^gr^ater 
than that of the tribasic phosphates. 

These results were obtained with a soil comparatively poor in lime 
and humus. In a soil containing more than 5 per cent of caldiun 
carbonate, the acid phosphate would be rapidly transformed into til- 
basic phosphates, while if free phosphoric acid is present it forms nor- 
mal phosphates. 

If the soil contains a large quantity of humus, the reverted phos- 
phates are converted into readily soluble and assimilable forms. 

Pot experiments with barley on a soil containing 20.2 per cent of 
humus and 0.31 i^er cent of lime showed the reverted phosphoric acid 
to be in this case almost equal to the water-soluble.^ 

Are the compounds of phosphorus and sulphur found in moors 
and which are insoluble in strong acids also present in moor 
plants? M. SCHMOEOBB {Landw. Jahrb.y 26 (1897)j No. 4-5, pp. 549^ 
554; dbs. in Ghent. Ztg.^ 21 (1897)j No. 93^ Repert.^p. 281). — ^Determina- 
tions were made of the phosphorus and sulphur in moor grasses by 
treating the fresh and dry plants and the ash of the plants with strong 
hydrochloric acid. The amounts of phosphoric acid found were: In 
fresh plants 0.13 per cent, in dry plants 0.228 per cent, in ash 0.267 per 
cent. Similar results (0.105, 0.212, and 0.243 per cent, respectively) 
were also obtained by treating the moor soil in the same way, and the 
author concludes that the difficultly soluble phosphorus compounds of 
such soils are also present in the plants growing on them. Determina- 
tions of sulphuric acid showed a slight increase of this substance solu- 
ble in acids on drying, but a decided increase when incinerated. 

Fertilizers—bamyard manure and chemical fertilizer% L. C aillr (Xm mgrai$; 
lefumier deferme et lea enyrais chimiquea. Montpellier: Camille Coulet, 1897, pp, 211, 
figa, S), — ^ThiB is a popular discussion of the snbjeot from the standpoint of I^noh 
agriculture. The book is divided into three parts — barnyard manure, chemical fer- 
tilizers, and formulas for chemical fertilizers. The third part is of especial interest, 
because it recommends and explains a series of fertilizer formulas adapted to the 
principal farm crops. The objections to the recommendation of speciflo fertiliser 
formulas are explained, but it is claimed that the use of such formulas is preferable 
to blind use of factory mixed fertilizers. 

In preparing these formulas two classes of soils are taken into consideration— -oal- 

1 See also Mitt. Ver. Ford. Landw. Versuchsw. Oesterr., 1893, No. 8, Part IT, p. 140 
(E. 8. E., 6, p. 1015) ; and Landw. Vers. Stat., 45 (1894), p. 161 (E. S. R., 6, p. 636). 







soils. On the fofrmer muriate of potash is used as a sonioe 
oiifpiMWiK' 90$, phosphoric acid is used in the form of superphosphate. For the lat* 
taosalptiahl w( potash and precipitated phosphate are considered best. The organic 
ftemo oC niMbgen may be used more freely on calcareous soils than on the noneal- 
osiesus soila& In the latter ease nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia in con- 
ne^kliNl7lPltl|l(gypsnm are recommended. 

HfiMih'^lVsstigations on the nitrogen of barnyard manure, £. Haselhoff 
{LcMrnm Weitfalen «. lApp^y 55 {1898), Xob, pp, 14-16; S, pp, 21, 22),— k. brief 
summasy e^he conclusions of Wagner, Maercker, Ktlhn, and others. 

Swssiqsimaok and pond muds, F. T. Shutt {Canada JExpt. Farms RpU, 1896, pp, 
1^0~Xfld^«<*^iklialyses of 11 samples of muck and 4 s^imples of pond mud are reported 
and wiMafuggestions regarding the composting and use of these materials are 
given# 

Thn ntlltnation of town sewage by irrigation, £. Haseluovf {Landw, Ztg,, 
Uw^ppe, 55 {1898), No, 5, pp, S8-40), — The amount of phosphoric acid, 
potidi, and nitrogen furnished by sewage and that required by different crops are 

dleonssed. 

Vile impQtrlhnoe and the utilization of town waste, £. Haselhoff {Landw, Ztg,, 
Wu^fsUsnu, lAppe, 54 {1897), No, 51, pp, 442-44o), — A popular discnssion of the fer- 
tilizing value of night soil, sweepings, refuse from slaughterhouses and c attle yards 
and from flayers’ establishments {abdeckerei). 

Clovers as green manures, F. T. Shutt {Canada Fxpt, Farms Jipta, 1896, pp, 196- 
MOO, figs, 4), — ^Data relating to the yield and composition of crimson clover, rod 
olover (medium and mammoth), and alfalfa are reported, and notes are given on the 
assimilation of nitrogen by legumes. 

Insuring that action of fertilizers on light soils, Vibraks {Jahrh, Deut, Landw, 
Gesell,, 12 {lBO0),pp, 10-15),— k popular disoussiou of this subject. 

Utah guaiioi J. 1). WiDTisOK ( Vtah Sta. JRjd, 1S97, p, 30), — Analyses are given of 2 
samples of Utah guano. It has about the same potash and phosphoric acid content 
as Peruvian guano, but much less nitrogen. 

▲nalyaeauf fertilizing materials, F. T. Shitf {Canada Expt, Farms RpU. 1896, 
pp, 201-207)* — Analyses of 2 samples of wood ashes, 3 of garbage ashes, 1 of bran 
ashes, 1 of bibkeu oyster shells, and 3 of fish meal are reported, and a compilation 
of analyses of the x>i incipal fertilizing materials is given. 

By digesHag in 1 per cent citric a< id it was found that 43 per cent of the phos- 
phoric acid and 66 per cent of the potash in maple ashes were brought into solution, 
and that basswood ashes by this method yielded 22 per cent of their phosphoric 
acid and 00 |ier cent of the potash.” 

Tabulated analyses of commeroial fertilizers, T. J. Edge and W. Freak {Penn- 
sglponia JMpt Agr, Bui. S3, pp. 42). — This bulletin contains the tvxt of the State fer- 
tilissc law, isotes on valuation of fertilizers, and tabulated analyses and valuations 
of flOO sampl^B of fertilizers examined during the period from August 1, 1897, to 
January 1, 1898. 

Analyuem of misoellaneous fertilisers, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. 
JOHES {Vermont Sta. Rpi, 1896-*97, pp, 28-30). — ^Analyses of 61 samples of fertilizing 
materii^ tuclnding home-mixed and factory-mixed fertilizers, acid phosphates, 
ground boos, nitrate of soda, tankage, muriate and sulphate of potash, wood ashes, 
lisiekila s4i08, crematory ashes, cotton waste, and muck are reported. In 11 sam- 
ples of weed ashes examined the soluble potash varied from 2.45 to 8.21 per cent aud 
the fdiospil^ric acid from 1.08 to 5 per cent. 

JLigodlitt to Chile saltpeter from Southwest Africa, H. Thoms {Jour, 

Ltmim*, 40^897), No, 3-d, pp. 263, 264 ), — ^Analysis of a product found as an efflores- 
eenoeottstiues, especially of overhanging cliffs, and used by the inhabitants in the 
troatiiiout nf a variety of diseases, showed it to be an impure nitrate of soda, the 
laipuxttiiaoensisting principally of sodium and potassium chlorids, potassium and 
wlite aUcHS and iron ozid« 
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Tile poMible injurious effect of perchlorate in nitrate of soda^ F« Waoiokb 
(Jahrh. DmU Landw, Oesell, IS (1897)^ pp, The danger of ueing nitrate con- 

taining perchlorate, to which SJollema* has called attention, is discusseid, and experi- 
ments are reported to show that no injury resulted when the amount Of perchlorate 
present did not exceed 0.5 per cent. 

On the value of phosphoric acid in superphosphate and in gronind Thomas 
slag, P. Wagnbr {Jahrh, DeuL Landw. (ieselL^ 13 {1897) ^ pp, 146-130^» — A popular 
discussion. 

What value has the phosphoric acid of bone meal for agriculture ? Schultz- 
LUPITZ ET AL. {Jahrh. DeuU Landw. Geaell.y 12 (1897)ypp, 140-146). cdnclusious 
of Wagner and Maeroker are briefly reviewed, and personal experience is referred to 
which showed that bone meal is not eflective as a source of phosphoric ad!d on dry, 
light, sandy soils. It appears to be readily utilized by leguminous plants which are 
also able in favorable conditions to use crude phosphate to advantage. 

Rgport of experiments with different kinds of crude potash salts, M. 
Mabrckbr {Jahrh. Dent, Landw. OeselL, 12 {1897)^ pp. 150-154). — Experiments with 
kainit, sylvinite, muriate of potash, carnallite, and other Stassfiirt salts on potatoes 
and barley are briefly reporte<l. Potash in form of chlorid was taken up by the 
plants more largely than that in form of sulphate. This is ascribed to the greater 
diffusibility of the chlorid. 

A soil test with fertilizers, H. P. Armsby {Pennsylvania Sia. RpU 1896, pp. 13S- 
148). — A reprint of Bulletin 35 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 298). 


FIELD CBOPa 

Results obtained in 1897 from trial plats of grain, fodder com, 
and roots, W. Sa.umd£BS {Canada Cent. Expt. Farm Bui. 39, p. 40, 
pi. 1 ). — This work Was similar to work previously reiw)rted (B. S. B., 8, 
p. 971). Variety tests with oats, barley, spring wheat, peas, corn, 
turnips, mangel-wurzels, carrots, sugar beets, and potatoes were made 
at 5 experimental farms located in different parts of the Dominion, and 
the results are here reported in tabular form. All crossbred varieties 
which entered into the experiment were produced at the experimental 
farms. The results of these tests are briefly noted below, the varieties 
mentioned as most productive being those which gave tlie largest aver- 
age results at all the experimental farms. 

Oats. — Sixty-three varieties, including 10 crossbred sorts, were sown 
. at the rate of 2 bn. per acre on tenth and twentieth acre jflats. Among 
these. Improved American, Golden Giant, Chevalier O. A. C., Columbus, 
Mennonite, American Beauty, Early Golden Prolific, Bavarian, Kose- 
dale. Golden Tartarian, Wallis, and Black Beanty, in the order named, 
produced the largest crops. The average yield for these varieties was 
65,29 bn. per acre. 

Barley . — ^Fifteen 2-rowed and 20 6-rowed varieties were fried. The 
size of the plats and the rate of seeding were the same as in the experi- 
ments with oats. The 2-rowed sorts yielding the largest erops were 
B'epean, French Chevalier, Sidney, Pacer, Canadian Thorpe, and Vic- 
tor, in the order given. Of these, Nepean, Sidney, Pacer, and Victor 


i Chem. Ztg., 20 (1896), p. 1002 (E. 8, B., B, p. 762). 
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imltjrbHdr varieties. The 6 varieties mentioned produced an average 
of 88 bo. and 27 lbs. per acre. 

The varteties of 6-rowed barley which produced the largest average 
yields at all the experimental farms were Oderbruch, Odessa^ Mensory, 
Bennie Improved, Common, and Petschora, in the order named. The 
average yield for these varieties was 47 bu. 38 lbs. per acre. 

Spring wheat. — Thirty-eight varieties, including 17 crossbred sorts, 
were tested on tenth and twentieth acre plats, being sown at the rate of 
l^bu.per acre. The largest yields, averaging the results of each variety 
at all the farms, were obtained from the following varieties, in the order 
named: Wellman Fife, White Connell, White Fife, Monarch, While 
Bussian, Herisson Bearded, Bed Fife, Admiral, Hungarian, Preston, 
Advance, and Vernon. Of these, Admiral, Preston, Advance, and 
Vernon are crossbred varieties. The average yield of the 12 varieties 
was 28 bu. 51 lbs. per acre. 

Peas . — Forty varieties were tested: King, Early Britton, Bright, 
Creeper, Archer, Prince Albert, Crown, Prussian Blue, Centennial, 
Victory, Vincent, and Alma, in the order named, produced the largest 
crops. The average for these varieties was 29 bu. 7 lbs. i>er acre. 
King, Bright, Archer, Victory, Vincent, and Alma are crossbred 
varieties. 

Corn. — Twenty-four varieties were planted on uniform soil in rows 
3 ft. apart, with the plants 6 or 8 in. apart in the row. Tbe yield i>er 
acre was calculated from the weight obtained from 2 rows each 66 ft. 
long. Selected Leeming, Bed Cob Ensilage, Cuban Giant, Giant Pro- 
liiic Ensilage, Mammoth Eight-rowed Flint, and Mammoth Sweet Fod- 
der, in the order mentioned, yielded the heaviest crops. The average 
yield for these varieties was 21 tons 1,189 lbs. per acre. 

Turnips . — Eighfeen varieties were under test. Seed was sown ^^on 
drills or ou the flat.” At each farm 2 sowings were made, one 2 weeks 
later than the other. In general, the early sowings gave the best 
results. The heaviest crops were obtained from the following varieties 
in the order given: Prize Winner, Shamrock Purple Toj), Halewood 
Bronze Top, Hartley Bronze, Selected Purple Top, and East Lothian. 
The average yield for these vaneties was 28 tons 1,428 lbs. per acre. 

Mangel-wurzels , — During this season 18 varieties were under trial. 
The crop was grown like the turnip crop, and in this case also the 
earlier sowings gave the best results. The heaviest c^ps were obtained 
from the following varieties in the order mentioned: Giant Yellow, 
Intermediate, Selected Mammoth, Long Bed, Canadian Giant, Gate- 
post, Chainpion Yellow Globe, and Prize Mammoth Long Bed. The 
average yield of these varieties was 26 tons 1,229 lbs. per acre. 

Carrots .^ — 1 ifteen varieties of carrots were grown like the turnips 
and mannel-wurzels. The larger crops came from the earlier sown 
plats. The heaviest crops were produced by the following varieties, 
in the order named: Giant White Vosges, Green Top White Orthe, 
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while on other plats the crop was injured by mst and yidded tt|||||pler 
grain. 

Plats of wheat, oats, and barley sown May 15 and 23 prodnoed bMHer 
yields than those sown earlier and later; oats and barley when diWtd 
produced a greater yield than when broadcasted. The resalti<Aof 
experiments with remedies for smnt in oats and barley are tabnl^ltd. 
In every case the treated seed gave the largest yield. 

Flax was grown to determine the fitness of the fiber. Sowiigj' 80 
lbs. of seed to the acre yielded the largest total crop. 

Awnless brome grass {Bromua inermia) is discussed nt some 4|ipgth 
and methods of culture are recommended. r 

Field experiments with small grain and root crops, ^ W. 
Saundebs ( Canada Bjcpt. Farms Rpts. 1S90, pp, 5-60, Jigs. 8, pi. — 
The exiieriinents conducted in 1896 comprised variety tests of iieasijind 
sugar beets and variety and fertilizer tests with wheat, barley, eats, 
corn, mangel-wnrzels, turnips, carrots, and iiotatoes. Crops of hmfpa 
beans, sunflowers, and buckwheat were grown experimentally. The 
best results from sowing oats, barley, wheat, and peas at difierent dates 
were obtained from the sowings made April 27 in each case. 

Flax was sown on different dates and at the rate of 40 and 80 lbs. of 
seed per acre. In 3 out of 4 cases the plats which received 80 lbs. of seed 
per acre gave the largest quantity of straw, while those which received 
40 lbs. yielded the largest crop of seed. The plats sown May 7 pro- 
duced the greatest weight of straw, and those sown May 14 the largest 
yield of seed. 

The method of originating varieties of crossbred and hybrid graiu 
is discussed, and a table showing the results of vitality tests of grain 
and other seed is given. 

The profitable amoimt of seed per acre for com, J. M. Bast- 

LETT (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 30, 31 ). — This is in continuatiop of 
work described in the Annual Beport of the Station for 1895 (£. 8. B., 
8, p. 773). The plan of the experiment and the size of the jdats were Ae 
same as in the previous year. An acre of land was divided into 12 
equal plats, which were grouped into 4 sets with 3 plats in a set. The 
leftilizer applied per acre consisteil of 15 two horse loads of barnpturd 
manure, 250 lbs. of acid South Carolina rock, 100 lbs. nitrate of aeda, 
and 75 lbs. of muriate of potash. Tables show the composition of tbe 
crop of 1896 and the yields fur each year of the experiment. 
results for this season have not changed the relation between Bio 
average results for the first 2 years and for the whole period of 3 years. 
“The average yield per acre of dry matter for the 3 seasons at tfao 
several rates of seeding are as follows: Kernels 6 in. apart, 5,099 lbs.; 
at 0 in., 5,827 lbs.; at 12 in., 5,432 lbs.’’ 

The Irish potato, B. H. Price (Texas 8ta. Bui. 43, pp. 

Jig. 1).— The work reported here consisted of variety and fertilizertasts 
and experiments in storing the tubers. Kotes on second crop pefiVtoti. 
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Wk given. The soil on which these experiments were conducted is a 
dairk^ heavy, sandy clay with an almost impervious subsoil. 

A test of 51 varietiei^ including early, medium early, and late sorts, 
was made, and the results are given in a table. Each variety is brietly 
described. 

The fertilizer test was made on soil where the previous year the same 
test with sweet potatoes had been carried on. The largest yield of 
potatoes was obtained from the application of 300 lbs. of boneblack 
and 200 lbs. of ])ota8siuin sulphate per acre. Nitrate of soda in every 
instance lowered the yield below the average of 3 check xdats. These 
results are identical with those obtained the year before in the fertilizer 
test with sweet iiotatoes. Ajiplications of muriate and sulphate of 
potash jiroved jirofttable, and boneblack was found to be the best single 
fertilizer. 

Several methods of storing the tubers were tried with unsatisfactory 
results. Treating the tubers with Bordeaux mixture or slaked lime, 
immersing them in a 2 per cent sulphuric acid solution for 15 minutes 
or an hour, and sprinkling them with lime and sulphur did not satis- 
factorily jirevent decay. Keei>ing the tubers in barrels in dry sand, 
covering them 1 ft. deep with soil and giving ventilation, and spread- 
ing them out under partial shade and covering them with moist hay 
about 2 in. deep did not prove satisfactory methods of storing. The 
best results were obtained by leaving the potatoes in the ground and 
throwing soil over the rows by means of a jdow. By the Ist of Sep- 
tember 50 ]>er cent of the tubers had decayed, and during the fall 
rains many sprouted. Some sound tubers were taken from the rows 
February 15. 

The composition of potatoes, J. A. Widtsoe {Utah Sta. Rpt 
1896y pp. 29-25 ). — The dry matter and starch of a large number of varie- 
ties of potatoes grown in 1894 and 1895 were determined. The results 
are compared with those reported in Bulletin 5 of the station (E. S. E., 
2, p. 664). The composition of the potatoes grown in 1894 and 1895 is 
shown in the following table: 


CompoaiHifv of potatoes. 



For 1894. 

For 1895. 


Dry 

matter. 

Starch. 1 

1 

' matter 

Starch. 

Maximum 

Per eent. 
28 12 

Per omt 
22 49 

Per cent 
\ 82.47 

Per cmt 
2i 29 

Minimum 

19 74 

13 98 

15.44 

10 17 

Average 

23.89 

17 86 

22.06 

16 89 


Tbe ripening of sugar beets, J. A. Wistsob ( Utah Sta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. 25-29 ). — From September 22 to November 13, 1896, the amount of 
tottd solids and the sugar were determined daily in the juice of sugar 
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beets grown at the station. The average resnlts are shown in thei^- 
lowing table: » 

Average resulU of sugar-beet analyses. 


Date. 

Total 

Holids. 

Sugar. 

Purity. 

Mean" 

tempsis- 

ture. 

September 22 

1 

Per cent. 
18 1 

Per cent. 
15.4 

Per cent. 
84.7 

"f:. 

Septt’imber 2S-October 2 

October 5-9 

18.4 

15.7 

85.3 

§1.4 

18.9 

15.6 

82.3 

§2.9 

October 12-16 

19.7 

16.2 

84 5 

mi 

October 19-23 

19.1 

16.9 

84.7 

£! 

October 26-30 

19.1 

16.0 

84.0 

November 2-6 

]S 4 

15.5 

85.3 

HI 

November 9-13 

17.8 

14.8 

83.2 


Variety tests — wheat, oats, and potatoes, E. H. Hess {Pennijf,- 

vania Sta. Rpt. 1S9(), pp. 157-163). — Previous work in this line has bain 
reported (E. S. E., 8, pj). 775, 777). The results for this season and 
the averages for various periods are given in tables. The army worm 
injured the oats, destroying the value of this season’s test, and the 
results are not reported. 

Thirty-one varieties of wheat were grown on thirtieth-acre plats. 
The best yielding varieties and the number of bushels produced per 
acre were as follows: Ontario Wonder, 30.57 ; Fulcaster, 29.81; Wyan- 
dotte Eed, 27.99; Eoyal Australian, 27.75; Mediterranean, 27.57 ; Cur- 
rell Prolific, 27.56; Jones Square Head, 26.97; Eed Fultz, 26.52, and 
German Emperor, 26.46. The follo;wing are the average yields of the 
first 6 of a number of varieties tested for 7 years; Keliable, 32.21; Ful- 
caster, 30.75; Ontario Wonder, 30.22; Valley, 29,89; Wyandotte Eed, 
29.82, and Gurrell Prolific, 29.66 bu. per acre. For the varieties tested 
4 years the average yields for the first 3 were as follows: Eoyal Aus- 
tralian, 30.56; Canada Wonder, 29.60; Jones Square Head, 29.11 bu. 

Among 30 varieties of potatoes Enormous gave the largest yield, 
480.8 bu. per acre. Following this variety were Northern Maine, yield- 
ing 410 bu.; Delaware, 384.5; Early May, 375.4; Late Puritan, 367.3; 
Ben Harrison, 363.8, and New Bovee Seedling, 353.1 bu. per acre. The 
first 6 varieties tested for 3 years stood in the following order: EaT|jr 
EVerett, with an average of 267.3 bu.; New Queen, 262.3; Ben Harif- 
son, 259.9; Freeman, 256.9; Pennsylvania Best, 254.3, and Early A| 
253.7 bu. per acre. 

Report of the agriculttuist, I). D. Johnson ( West Virginia Sta,Itpt. 1S9S, pp. 49- 
61). — A report of the work of the station for the year ending May 31, 1893. Coopera- 
tive experiments were carried on undc^r the supervision of the stotion in variont 
parts of the State. The experiments consisted of tests of commercial fertilizers la 
growing com, wheat, vegetable crops, and potatoes and variety tests of com, toOMh 
toes, cabbage, sorghnm, pumpkins, and squashes. 

Report on the eiperimental farm for the maritime provinoea, G. W. FoRBwr 
{Canada Expt. Farms lipts. 1896, pp. 997-S12).—li%\s is a report on the meteorologi- 
cal conditions of the year beginning November 22, 1895, and on experiments with 
spring wheat, barley, oats, peas, tnruips, mangel- wnrzels, carrots, sugar beets, pote-* 
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tipi, eoni; and flax* Hie greater part of the work consisted of tests of yarietiee of 
these different crops. In connection with this early^ medium, and late sowings of 
the grains; fertilizer tests; cultural experiments with com, and trials of sowing dif- 
Ibrent amounts of flax per acre were m^e. All results are tabulated. 

Farm oropa at the experimental farm, Indian Head, Northwest Teziitorle^ 
A. MacKAY (Canada Expt. Farms Bpts. 1896, pp. S77^S, pi. i).— Varieties of wheat, 
oats, barley, peas, grasses, com, turnips, mangel-wurzels, carrots, sugar beets, and 
potatoes were tested. Wheat sown April 13 gave better returns than wheat sown 
latsr; drilling 2 in. deep was foiind to be better than drilling either 1 or 3 in. deep, 
and among the different amounts of seed sown per acre bu. gave the largest yiel^ 
Tha cost of growing wheat, oats, and barley at the farm is itemized. 

Farm crops at the experimental farm, Agassiz, British Columbia, T. A. 
SmaRPB (Canada Expt. Farms Bpts. 1896, pp. Different cereal and root 

craps were tested. Early sowings of wheat, oats, and barley produced better yields 
than the late sowings. In the experiments of sowing clover with grain the clover 
seemed io have lessened the weight of the grain harvested. 

New varieties of plants for field culture, A. Dubois (Jour. Agr. Prat., 62 (1898), 
No. S, pp. 93, 94, figs. j^).->Note8 on 1 new variety each of beets, potatoes, and maize. 

The selection of pasture plants, W. Toogood (Farmers' Gaz., 56 (1897), No. 52, 
p. 789).^ A x>opular article on the methods of establishing pastures. 

Methods of establishing meadows, G. Heuz£ (Jour. Agr. Prat., 62 (1898), No. 5, 
pp, 181, 182). — Kotes on the making of meadows. Three different grass mixtures 
are suggested. 

Fodder grasses of the northern hemisphere (Agr. Jour. Cape of Good Hope, 12 
(1898), No. 1, pp. 3~’5, fig. 1). — Notes on Italian rye grass ( LoHiim italicum). The chemi- 
cal analysis of huy is given, and methods of sowing and harvesting are suggested. 

Notes on varieties of vetches, E. Quasthoff (Deut. Landw. Presse, 25 (1898), 
No. 7, p. 73). 

The velvet bean, E. W. Shanibargbr (Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, n. ser., 
to (1898), No. 4, p. 54). — A popular article on the velvet bean. 

The grass-seed industry in New Zealand (Farmer's Gaz., 57 (1898), No. 2, p. 17). 

German grass-seed production, Wittmack and O. Ernst (Jahrh. Deut. Landw. 
OeselL, 12 (1897), pp. 164-181). 

Fertilizing constituents in prickly oomfirey, F. T. SHUTT(ronodo Expt. Farms 
Bpts. 1896, p, 201). — An analysis of this plant, showing the water, organic matter, 
total ash, and the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potiish, is reported. 

Manuring of potatoes (Landw. Cmthl. Posen, 25 (1897), No. 49, p. 299).— A popular 
article. 

Sugar oane, W. C. Stubbs (Baton Bouge: State Bureau Agriculture and Tmmigra- 
Uon, 1897, vol. 1, pp. 208, figs. 28). — This is the first volume of a treatise on the history, 
botany, and agriculture of sugar cane, and tho chemistry and manufacture of its 
Jnices into sugar and other products. This volume treats of the history, botany, 
and agriculture of the plant. 

Sugar-beet experiments in Arizona, R. H. Forbes (Arizona Sta. Pul. 26, pp. 15).— 
This is a report on cooperative experiments with sugar beets in 1897. In most cases 
the Kleinwanzlebener and Vilmorin varieties were grown. The former were richer 
inVmgar content and showed a higher coefficient of pnrity than the latter. Beets 
grown after alfalfa gave better results as to richness and pnrity than those grown on 
a virglm soil. 

The breeding of grains in Russia (Mitt. Deut. Landw. Geselt., 1898, No. 3, Sup,, pp. 
Tf-^19). 

The gttiwittg of malting barley (Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 (1897), No. 6, pp. 433, 
d5d).— Hints on harvesting the crop. 

Results of experiments with cereals, F. Maddox (Notes and Besults on AgriouU 
tmral ExperimenU, Tamania, 1897, pp.1-71, figs. The work reported hero con- 
slsled mainly of culture and fertiliser experiments and variety tests with wheat 
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carried on for a number of years. Analyses of cereal, root, and forage crops ||ra 
given. ^ 

The effect of nitrogen of oow, horse, and sheep manure in a cultural expert 
mentwith oats, G. Hudorf {Fiihling*$ Landw, Ztg., 47 {1898)f Ko,S,p, 68). — An 
article discussing the results obtained in fertilizer experiments by Wagner, Maercker, 
KUhn, and other investigators. 

The grading of wheats, N. A. Cobb (Agr, Gaz. New Sottth Wales, 8 {1897), No. M, 
pp. 855^59, pis. 6). — Twenty-eight varieties of wheat were graded into 7 gradesl^y 
means of sieves with meshes varying from 2 to 3.25 mm. The work of grading is 
described and the value of the results pointed out. The variety Algerian ranJied 
first in percentage of large grains. ^ 

Comparative variety test of summer wheat (Jahresher. Agr. Hot. Versi^StaUu. 
Samenpriif, Justalt, Hamburg, 8 {1898), pp. 8, 9). — A report on d varieties. Be8l)|er 
verbesserter Kolbenweizeu gave the best yield. Noe produced the heaviest grain, 
having also been gtowu from the heaviest seed. The average number of spikeleits 
in the head was greatest for this variety. 

Judging of the milling qualities of prize wheats at shows, etc., F. B. Guthrib 

and E. H. Gurney Gaz. New South Wales, 8 {1897), No. IS, pp. 8G0-86>’i). — The 
authors recommend the determination of (1) appearance, (2) weight per bushel, (3) 
ease of milling, (1) percentage of flour obtained, (5) color of flour, (6) per<*entage of 
gluten in flour, (7) strength of flour (in quarts of water per sack of 200 lbs. flour). 
They report the examination of a number of samples of wheat by this method. 

Concerning the conditions under which the volume weight of wheat furnishes 
a means of judging of its quality, F. Scuini>lkr {Jour. Landw., 46 ( 1897), No. 1, pp. 
61-78). 

Distribution of grain, potatoes, forest trees, etc., A. Mackay {Canada Expt. 
Farms llpts. 1896, pp. 419-4 il). — The distributions made in the provinces of Assiniboia. 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan are tabulated. 

HORTICULTTJEK 

Orchard notes, W\ M. Munson (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1896^ pp. 64^3 ). — A 
statement of the condition of the orchard iit tlie station is given. Mo 
conclusions are drawn, the statement being merely preparatory to 
a future report. Xotes are given on the condition of 57 varieties of 
plums. The most promising varieties are Duane Purple, German 
Prune, Hudson River Purple Egg, Imperial Gage, Lombard, McLaugh* 
lin, Pond Seedling, Smith Orleans, and Washington. A table is given 
showing the condition and growth of 34 varieties of apples in 189C, the 
hal^t of the trees, and their age at first fruiting. Notes are given on 
9 of the less common of these varieties. Notes are also given on 54 
varieties of Russian apples, of which the following are considered most 
promising: Aport, Arabskoe, Golden Reinette, Hibernal, Lead Apple, 
Longfield, Russian Gravenstein, and Vargulek. The behavior of a 
number of varieties of Russian apples grown in Aroostook County, 
Maine, is recorded in tables and brief notes. 

The cherry in Delaware, G. H. Powell {Delaware Sta. Bui. 35, 
pp. 23, figs. 9 ). — This is a popular bulletin treating of the extent of the 
cherry industry in Delaware, the classification of the cherry, and such 
practical considerations as soil, location, propagation, planting, culti- 
vation, handling the crop, profits, varieties, diseases, and injurious 
insects. The fhiit of a numW of varieties of cherries is illustrated. 
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* Oheny culture in Delaware is limited to dooryards and gardens, 
but the author believes that it could be profitably extended. The 
sour cherries succeed in all parts of Delaware, but the sweet cherries 
can be grown profitably only in a small portion of the State. Brown 
rot is the most destructive fungus disease and the black aphis and 
curculio are the worst insect enemies. The author believes that sun 
scald and bursting of the bark are favored by nitrogenous fertilizers, 
late fall growth, and exposed trunks. He therefore recommends the 
use of trees with low spreading heads, the selection of soils that do 
net favor too vigorous wood growth, and the adoption of such cultural 
methods as tend to early maturity of wood. 

Winter protection of the peach, J. G. Whitten {Missouri 8ta. 
Bui, 38^ pp, 140-159, Jigs. 5 ). — Winterkilling of the fruit buds of the 
peach is a very serious drawback to peach culture in the State. In 
regard to the causes of winterkilling, the author believes that other 
conditions than mere cold weather are often responsible, since pea(*he8 
frequently withstand a temperature of — 10 to 25^ F. with little injury. 
Trees are made more susceptible to injury from cold by imperfect ripen- 
ing of the wood and buds, due to a late autumn growth induced by 
warm weather and rains following the dry weather of August, Sudden 
changes of temperature, either freezing or thawing, is considered more 
injurious than gradual changes. The most common cause of winter- 
killing of peaches in the State is the growth of buds during warm 
weather in winter, which renders them very susceptible to injury from 
subsequent freezing. The peach is easily stimulated into growth by 
the warm weather, which often occurs as early as February. 

Various means of protecting x>each buds from winterkilling have 
been tried at the station. Of these the effect of whitening the trees 
and buds has received most attention. In the winter of 1895-^6, a row 
of young trees running diagonally across the orchard and 4 older trees 
were sprayed with lime whitewash. The winter was remarkable for its 
changeable temperatures. During warm periods the unwhitened buds 
grew perceptibly before any swelling could be detected in the whitened 
buds. Longitudinal sections of whitened and unwhitened buds taken 
March 20 showed that in all cases the unwhitened buds had made con- 
siderable more growth than whitened ones and that in many cases their 
pistils were injured. Whitened trees bloomed about one day later 
than the unwhitened ones. It is thought that the difieronce in time 
of blossoming was much less than it would have been in a normal 
season; the weather became suddenly warm with a dry wind at blos- 
soming time, forcing all varieties into bloom at nearly the same time. 
Only 20 per cent of the flowers that opened on the unwhitened trees 
were uninjured and only a few of these set fruit. On the whitened 
trees 80 per cent of the flowers were perfect and more fruit set than on 
the unwhitened trees. 

In the winter of 1896-^7 the same trees were again whitened. A 
number of illustrations are given of both whitened and unwhitened 
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twigs, showing the condition of the buds at varions times daring ^ 
winter and spring. Early in March buds of unwhitened trees weeA 
perceptibly swollen, while whitened ones were still dormant. In the 
middle and last of March the un whitened buds were much more 
swollen than the whitened ones. Early in April the unwhitened ones 
were nearly ready to open, while the others were much less advanced. 
The unwhitened buds opened from 2 to 6 days earlier than the otheilu 
Rivers Early peaches set very abundantly and about equally 
whitened and unwhitened trees. Whitened trees of Heath Cling, 
Silver Medal, and Wonderful varieties set more fruit than the na- 
whitened ones. 

At first a common lime whitewash was used, but it washed off badly 
in rainy weather. A whitewash of lime with one-fifth skim milk added 
to the water and 1 lb. of salt per bucketful proved more satisfactory. 
The whitewash was applied with a spray pump. Four sprayings dur- 
ing winter and spring were sufficient, 2 sprayings being given to 
begin with to insure a thorough whitening. About half a bucketful of 
whitewash was used per tree at each spraying. The author states that 
the entire exi)en8e of the 4 sprayings need not exceed 10 cts. per tree. 
A note is given on the use of copper sulphate applied with the white- 
wash as a fungicide. 

In order to study the relative absorption of heat by the different 
colors, 4 dairy thermometers, having their bulbs wrapped in green, 
purple, black, and white muslin, and 1 theremometer with its bulb 
naked, were exposed to the sun, being hung about 5 ft. from the ground 
in the orchard. Readings were taken at various times in bright sun- 
shine during February. The thermometers were then removed to the 
south side of the building, their wrappings removed and placed over 
them, forming a screen 1 ft. square. Readings were taken during 
bright weather in the latter part of March. The temperatures recorded 
are given in tables. The darker the color of the cloth the higher Uie 
temperature reached. 

In April reiidings were taken with 4 standard thermometers hung in 
the open air. The bulbs and such portions of the tubes as could be 
covered without hindering the taking of readings were coated with 
whitewash. For 3 of the thermometers the whitewash was colored 
with aiiilin dyes; in one case green, in one purple, and in one black. 
A table is given showing the readings taken. The darker colors 
absorbed much more heat than the lighter ones. A difference in tem- 
perature of 10 to 150 Y^as frequently shown between the white and the 
purple bulbs, and once in very bright sunshine the difference ran as 
high as 210. difference shows how whitening the green and purple 
twigs of peaches tends to keep them dormant daring warm days of 
winter. 

In the winter of 1895-^96 a few peach trees were protected by draw- 
ing the limbs together with a rope, covering them with cornstalks, and 
binding the whole into a bundle. About 80 per cent of the fruit bndft 
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INtif rotected were aninjared, wUle only about 20 per cent of tbe 
BBfMtected buds came through the winter without injury. The cov- 
CBcd^vees blossomed 2 days later and remained in bloom several days 
loafer than the others. Some of the trees were uncovered at blossom* 
ittf ttM and others later, one tree being left until nearly 3 weeks after 
Uessoming. Fruit had set well under the cover except near the top, 
where ^e limbs were bound closely together. With young trees the 
proteetion is about as easily and cheaply applied and about as effective 
as whitening, but can not be used as readily with old trees. 

Shading 4 trees with canvas hay caps proved about as effective as 
whitening or covering with cornstalks. For young trees the exx>ense 
ia about equal to whitening, but for old trees the canvas would be too 
eapensive. 

Covering the trees with board sheds was tried during 2 winters. 
Posts were set at the outer ends of the branches, rafters placed on 
them to meet over the center of the tree, and fence boards fastened an 
iach a part on the top and part way down the sides. These sheds 
fhrnished by far the most effective protection to the trees. Trees thus 
protected set fruit very well in the spring of 1896 and were not severely 
h^red by either the cold of winter or the hot, dry winds of spring. 
In the spring of 1897 the buds did not start until the normal blossom- 
inf time, the trees blossoming 4 to 5 days later than unprotected 
tins and 1 day later than whitened ones. They remained in blossom 
loBf er and set much more fruit than any other trees of the same varie- 
tin in the orchard. The sheds were left over the trees until the middle 
of May. Almost no fruit dropped from the protected trees, while a 
good deal dropped from the unprotected ones. Though this method 
was the most effective one tried, it is considered too expensive for use 
ncept in rare instances. The cost for lumber was about $2 per tree 
aad the cost of building and taking dawn the sheds 80 cts., making the 
cost about $1 per tree each year. 

The cultivation and management of the peach, J. O. Whitten 
(Missouri Sta, Buh 36, pp. 139-164). — ISotes are given on location, ferti- 
Ifeers, soil, planting, cultivation, pruning, thinning fruit, spraying, 
varieties, etc., the directions given being based on experiments at the 
station and observations throughout the State. The author recom- 
mends the following varieties, named in the order of ripening : Southern 
Barly, Mountain Bose, St. John, Beeves Favorite, Champion, Family 
Favorite, Foster, Elberta, Mrs. Brett, Wheatland, Oldmixon Free, Old- 
mixou Cling, Gaylord, Crawford Late, Stump, Smock, Piquette Late, 
and Salway. 

Problems in plum pollination, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont 8ta. Bpt. 
pp. 87-98, 124-138, figs, tf).— This is a continuation of work 
liported in Bulletin 53 of the station (E. Su B., 8, p. 598). 

Self-sterility (pp. 87-89, 124-125). — In 1897 a large number of blos- 
a^ms of 56 varieties of various classes of plums in orchards at Denton, 
JIaiyland, were protected from cross-pollmation by inclosing them in 
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paper sacks. 4 table is given, showing Ibr each variety the nnnMber of 
blossoms covered, the number of fruits produced from covered bloaeoras, 
and the setting of fruits from unprotected blossoms. The follosriag is 
a summary of the results: 


Itecord of protected hlossome. 


(il'OlipH. 

Varieties 

BIubbodis 

Frna 

included. 

covered. 

set. 

Japanese 

8 

478 

0 

Americana 

18 

1,7(« 

1 

Nigra 

2 

188 

, 0 

Miner 

5 

462 

1 

Wayland 

G 

850 

1 

Wil<l(jtM»»e 

11 

1,310 

0 

Chicasaw 

11 

1,419 

2 

Total 

56 

6, 428 



The author believes that these results indicate the self-sterility of 
all classes and varieties of native plums and of some Japanese plums. 

Natural adaptations for crosspolliuatiou (pp. 89-91, 126-133). — Of the 
various modifications of flowers by which self-pollination is rendered 
more difficult, those found most common in case of plums are defective 
pistils, long styles, and proterogyny. A lable is given showing the 
frequency of these modifications in case of a large number of varieties 
of the different groups of x)lums in various localities during the past 2 
years. The average percentages of defective pistils in the various 
groups of plums were as follows: Bomestica group, 4.3 per cent; Japsr 
nese, 11.2; Americana, 21.2; Nigra, 17; Miner, 1.9; Wayland, 10.6; 
Wild Goose, 10.8; Chicasaw, 10.5; Hybrids, 18.1. The author considers 
defective pistils to be dependent upon the physiologictal character of 
the plant, variety, or species, on the age and healtli of the tree, and 
on the storage of food materials. The effect of the health of the tree on 
the percentage of defective pistils was well shown with Burbank plum, 
the pistils of a healthy tree being 2 per cent defective, and of a tree 
d> ing from the effect of brown rot fungus 58 per cent defective. As to 
the storage of food materials the author says: “Repeated observations 
have shown that buds so situated upon a branch as to command a 
relatively large storage of food give, as a rule, large blossoms, large 
ovarieiS*, and perfe(;t pistils; while other buds less favorably situated on 
the same twigs develop sickly looking blossoms with pistils weak or 
wanting. Any condition of an entire tree which prevents the normal 
storage of food materials in buds and branches is likely to show in 
defective pistils at the next blossoming season.^’ A tree of Wolf Seed- 
ling No. 4, which bore much too large a crop in 1896, had not a perfect 
blossom in 1897. 

Pollination affinities of varieties and species (pp. 91, 92). — A number of 
crossing experiments were made to determine what varieties are best 
adapted to pollinate certain other varieties, but the results are con- 
sidered by the author to be too meager and contradictory to justiQr 
conclusions. 
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Bbsaoming seasons of plums (pp. 92--98)^Th6 time of bloBSombig and 
duration of blossoming period of 176 varieties of plums is shown in a 
chart, the varieties being arranged in the order of their time of blossom- 
ing, The chart represents the average blossoming season in the latitude 
of Denton, IMaryland, observations made in orchards there being taken 
as a basis for the chart, and supplemented by data secured from orchards 
representing all sections of North America. The duration ot the blos- 
soming season of plums is 4 or 5 weeks in the extreme south, and 
becomes gradually less northward, being but 9 or 10 days in northern 
Vermont. The average duration for each variety varies from 5 or 6 
days in the extreme south to 2 or 3 days in the extreme north. Given 
varieties do not always blossom in the same order in different localities, 
or even in diflerent seasons in the same locality. The author believes, 
however, that these variations are not common enough to afiect seri- 
ously the reliability of the general averages. The date of blossoming 
of 8 varieties of plums at Denison, Texas, and Ottawa, Ontario, in 
1896 and in 1897 are tabulated, to show the extremes of the blossoming 
periods in America. 

Classification of plums, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont 8ta. Bpt 1890-^97 j 
pp.98-100). — The <*la8sitication jiresented in this article gives the opinion 
of the author and J. W. Kerr, of Denton, Maryland, on the lelatiou- 
ships of the cultivated varieties of plums. The following groups are 
recognized : Domestica (ZVwww/? Japanese ( I\ triflora)^ Amer 

icana (P. americana)^ Nigra (P. americana nigra)^ Miner (P. hortulana)^ 
Wayhind (P. horiulana)^ Wild Goose (P. horfulana)j Cbicasaw (P. angus 
tifalia)j and Marninna (probably hybrids). The affinities of these groups 
are discussed and the varieties referred to each group are noted. 

The preservation of fruits by vapor of alcohol, F. A. Waugh 
{Vermont 8ta, Bpt lS96-‘^97^ pp, 111-116), — A number of experiments 
in keeping various fruits are reported. In addition to tests with alco- 
hol, dilute formalin and ^‘platinum waste recoveiy fluid” were used in 
one case. The lesultsweie mostly negative. The author concludes 
that vapor of alcohol in a closed space will prevent more or less the 
growth of fungi and bacteria which usually cause decay but to be 
effective it must be present in considerable quantities, in which case 
the fruits, especially those with soft flesh, absorb enough alcohol to 
render them very disagreeable to the taste. The fiuit deteriorates in 
color and texture and iiiocesses of decay other than those due to fungi 
ami bg)Cteria seem to be hastened. The method seems best adapted to 
keeping grapes but may be of some value for preserving other fruits, 
as strawberries and raspberries, for a very short time. 

Report of the horticulturist of the experimental farm for the Maritime Prov- 
inces, W. S. Blair {Canada ExpU Farms Rpts, 1896fpp, SlS-319 ), — Brief notes aio 
given on a number of frnits, vegetables, and ornamental plants In most cases tlie 
notes are accompanied by lists of varieties which are considered most desirable 

CSoffee culture in the Hawaiian lalanda, W. Haywood (U. S, Consular lipts,^ 
im, No. m,pp. 1S9-164), 
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Plaating oami^lior M«d, £. Btmurr (Florida Famur and Fndt (?r»w«r, 

No, 4f p, 5jr).^Popiilar directions for germinatiiig camphor seed, and stibs^||isi§ 
transplanting. 

Asparagua culture, P. Ghsryin (But, IHr, Agr, et Com,, S (1898), No, 6,pp, J7M9S9). 

Cabbages, H. P. Gould (Maine 8ta, Bpt, 189$, pp, 145-160), ^Ucprint of DiBette 
24 of the station (E. S. B., 8, p. 48). 

Crowing celery in beds, J. Cr^ig (Canada JExpt. Farms Mpts, 1896, p, 
brief note on the relative merits of beds and rows for growing celery on m siBiill 
scale. A tabular statement of the yield of 8 varieties of celery grown in beds Is 
given. 

Lettuce forcing, W. Brbnnscke (Amer, Card,, 19 (1898), No, 161, Sup,, p, X),^A 
prize essay on the forcing of lettuce. 

Lettuce forcing, D. S. Lincoln (Amer, Card,, 19 (1898), No, 161, 8up,,p, 
prize essay. 

The essentiala of lettuce forcing; subirrlgation, W. Stuart (Amer, Card,, ^9 
(1898), No, 161, 8up.,pp. 4-6), 

Various systems of lettuce forcing, P. H. Dorseit (Amer, Card,, 19 (1898), No, 
161, Sup,,pp. 3,4, figs, 3), 

New melons ( Wiener Jllus, Gart, Zig,, 32 (1898), No, l,pp, 38-30, figs. 4), — ^Deserip- 
tive notes and illustrations of 4 new melons. 

Mushroom culture in France, C. Hepin (Garden, 53 (1898), No, 1368, pp, 99-105, 
figs, 6), — A reprint from Revue Gi^n^rale des Sciences. 

Reference list of publications relating to edible and poisonous mushrcBiiiB, 
Josephine A. Clark ( U, 8. Dept, Agr,, Library Bui, 20, pp, 16), — The list contains 
references to some 300 publications. 

Garden peas, T. A. Siiarpu ( Canada Expt, Farms Epts, 1896, pp, 175-177, 442, 415),— 
Variety tests of 16 varieties of peas at the experimental farm for British Columbia 
and 101 varieties at the central farm. 

Peas and sweet corn, H. P. Gould (Maine 8ta, Bpt, 1896, pp, 154-158), — Refirint 
of Bulletin 27 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 231). 

Notes on winter gardening, W. M. Munson (Maine Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp, 84-108, pis, 
2, figs, 5).— This is a popular article dealing with construction and management of 
cold flames, hotbeds, and forcing houses; methods of heating, watering, etc.; and 
forcing of lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers, radishes, beans, asparagus, and rhubarb. 

Vegetables, flowers, and fruits, A. Mack ay (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp, 
403-413),— A. report of variety tests of a considerable number of varieties of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and flowers at the experimental farm for the Northwest Territories. 

Experiments with fruits, vegetables, and ornamental and forest trees, B. A. 
Bedford (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts. 1896, pp, 362-373), — This is a report of extensive 
variety tests at the experimental farm lor Manitoba. The data are given in tables 
and brief notes. 

Keeping qualities of apples, J. Craig (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, p, 146), — 
A number of varieties of apples packed in boxes or baskets wer5 kept in a dark cel- 
lar having a temperature of 35 to 40^ F. during January, February, and March, and 
of 45^ F. and greater in April and May. For a short time in January tbe tempera- 
ture of the cellar was 26P F. and the apples were frozen. In the latter part of May 
the percentages of sound fruit of the various varieties were as follows : Ben Davis 
100, Orange 93, Wagener, 88, Ralls Genet 82, Wine Sap 82, Walbridge 73, Green Sweat 
72, Crimean 62, Lawver 49, Bombarger 44, Duke of Connaught 42, Hardy 34, Swigrsle 
31, Pewaukee 20, Watterson No. 3 20, Salome 20, Fameuse 12, Quaker Beauty 4, aad 
Hardisty, Haas, Gideon, McIntosh Rod, and Anisovka 0. 

Varieties of apples, J. Craig (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp, 125^A55, 
flgt. 6), — ^Notes on a number of varieties. 

Evaporating apples, J. Craig ( Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp, 160-168)ot^ 
Data as to the relative merits of different varieties of apples for evaporating. 
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I tt^ p iOT eB MWit of tii6 mod cherry, Prnmui pumlla, J. Cbaig (CMiocte 
Ama JKpia, 1896^ pp, 18$, 284, Jigs, f).— A brief note. 

CUlve onlture in Oalifomln, H. G. Tinslbt {Bui, Dir, Ayr, et Com,, 18 {1897), No. 
$tpp. 897-801), 

Relative hardinesa of fruit buds of peaches and plums, J. Obaig (Gasocia JSSxpt. 
Furmo BpU, 1896, pp, 158-158), — The results of an investigation to ascertain the rela- 
tive amount of winter injury sustained by various varieties of peaches and plums 
throughout Ontario are given, together with a brief discussion of the effect of frost 
on vegetable tissue. A preliminary and tentative grouping of the varieties accord- 
ing to the hardiness of tiieir fruit buds is given. 

Pears, plums, and cherries, J . Cbaiq ( Canada Expt, Farms Bpia, 1896, pp, 185-141),— 
Tables are given showing the varieties of pears, plums, and cherries planted at the 
central experimental farm since 1888; the varieties living, the varieties dead, and 
the causes of their death. 

The peach Industry in Pennsylvania, G. C. Butz {Penneylianta Sia, Bpt, 1896, 
pp, 85-tll, pla, 8, figs, 14). — A reprint of Bulletin 37 of the station (E. B. R., 9, p. 
351). 

Report on fruits at Huntington, E. A. Bknnett ( West Virginia Sia. Bpt, 1898^ 
pp, 19-81), — ^Notes on apples, cherries, grapes, Russian fruits, and pecans. 

Fruit notes, T. A. Sharpe (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts. 189G, pp, 448-458). — Descrip- 
tive notes are given on a large number of varieties of the various fruits grown at 
the experimental farm for Briiish Columbia. 

Seedling fruits, J. Craig (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp. 141-146), — Informa- 
tion regarding 31 varieties of seedling apples, 6 of plums, 2 of peaches, and 1 each 
of gooseberries and currants. A number of the more promising seedlings are given 
a more extended desciiption. 

Pruning deciduous fruit trees, T. H. Ramsay (Pacific Tree and Vine, 14 (1898), 
No, 47, pp, 138,180), 

A new grafting machine, F. A. Waugh ( V&mont Sia, Bpt, 1896-^97, pp, 188, 188, 
fig, 1). — A test of a new grafting device invented in Fiance is reported. 

Root killing of fruit trees, J. Craig (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts. 1896, pp. 147- 
168 ), — A discussion of the use of hardy stocks and cover crops to prevent winter kill- 
ing of the loots of trees and a recoid of results obtained with vaiious stocks and 
cover crops. Mammoth elovei gave the best results as a cover ciop. Alfalfa and 
cymsun clover were next best. Cowpeas and soy beans were of little use. 

Mulching to retard blossoming of large and small fruits, J. Craig ( Canada Expt, 
Farms Bpts, 1896, pp 158-160, figs. 8). — Apples, cherries, plums, gooseberries, currants, 
and strawberries of various varieties were mulched with strawy manure about March 
15, when the ground was deeply frozen and covered with 8 to 12 in of snow. Others 
of the same varieties were left unmulcbed for comparison. A table is given compar- 
ing the time of leafing and blossoming of the mule he I and unmulched plants. The 
mulch did not retard leafing and blossoming, except in the case of the strawberries, 
the tops of which were of course covered. The author concludes that keeping the 
roots frozen does not affect the time of leafing and blossoming of plants whose tops 
are unprotected. 

R ^rpeiiments in cross-fertilizing to produce fruits suitable for the Canadian 
Northwest, W. Saunders (Canada Expt, Faims Bpts, 1896, pp. 61-66, figs. Notes 
on the progress of work in originating hardy varieties of fruits. 

Cranberries, .7 Craig (Canada Expt. Farms Bpts, 1896, pp, 120-138, jig. 2). — Notes 
on cranberries and cranberry culture in Canada. 

Raspberries, J. Craig (Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp, 118, 119, fig. 1). — An 
experiment with 17 varieties of red raspberries is reported. Plants that were given 
winter protecflon by covering with soil were less injuied by winterkilling and 
yielded more than unprotected plants. Summer pruning, pinching back Vhen 15 
to 20 in. high, decreased the yield. 

16436— No. 9 4 
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The grape, J. Cbaig (Canada Expi, Famu RpU, 189efpp. 10$^118f figt^S^^-^oieeine 
the liotanical characters; propagation, cultivation; pruning, training, and varieties 
of grapes, with tabular data regarding 167 varieties grown at the central experi- 
mental farm. 

Practical advice in regard to hybridizing grapea, P. Castkl (Prog. Apr, et Fit, 
29 (1898) y No, 5f pp. 137-147 ^ figs, i?).— This is one of a series of articles on hybridizing 
grapes, the present article treating of the saving, care, and sowing of the seeds. In 
the course of the paper the author notes some observations on the immediate effect 
of cross-pollination. Pollen from various souices had no immediate effect on the 
color or form of the fruits resulting from its use. The seeds of these fruits, on the 
other hand, were greatly modified in form and resembled the seeds of the varieties 
which furnished the pollen for crossing. Flowers of the Herbemonts d’Anrelle grape 
crossed with pollen from the Othello, Alicante -Boiischet, and varieties of Vihs ripth 
ria and V. rupesiris^ jirodnced seeds which so resembled those of the varieties fram 
whith the pollen was taken that the latter could be readily determined by an 
inspection of the seeds. 

New stocks for calcareous soils, P. Gervais (Prog, Agr, et Vit,, 29 (1898), No. S, 
pp, 132-136). — Notes on some hybrid grapes used on calcareous soils as stocks for 
grafting. 

Nut culture. F. M. Bari ram (Now England Florist, 3 (1898), No. 49, pp,547, 548),— 
Extracts from a paper gi\en before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Chestnut culture for fruit, W. A. khout (Pennsylvania Sta, Rpt. 1896, pp. 111- 
121, pis, 2), — A reprint of bulletin 36 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p.497). 

Ornamental asters, H. Dauihena y (Rev. Hori,, 70(1898), No, 2,pp, 30-33, figs, 10).— 
Notes and illustrations of a number of speties and varieties. 

Some flowering chenies (Garden, 53 (1898), No. 1367, p, 81, figs. 4), 

Directions for the culture of large-flowered chrysanthemums, V. Viviand- 
Morel (Paris: Doin,2,ed., pp,48), — In this edition a chapter on hybridizing chrys- 
anthemums has been added. 

Hymenocallis and pancratium (Garden, 53 (1808), No. 1366, pp. 57, 58, fig. 1). — 
Descnptive notes on a number of species of these plants. 

Notes on irises, W. Saunders (Canada Mxpt, Farms Itpts. 1896, pp. 67-69, figs, 5), 

The Italian, or orchid«flowering, cannas, F. A. Waugh (Petmont Sta, Rpt.lS96- 
*97, pp. 119-122, figs. 3). — A discussion of the origin of these cannas, with a note on 
their behavior at the station. 

Culture of Phyllocactus (Monatssohr. KakUenkunde, 8 (1898), No,l,pp,2-5), 

FOBESTBY. 

The timber pines of the southern United States, -0. Mohr 

( U. 8. Dept. Agr,, Division of Forestry But, 13, pp. 176, pis. 20, figs. 12 ). — 
This is a revised edition of this bulletin (E. S. B., 8, p. 602), and con- 
tains, in addition to cbaiiges in the text, notes by F. Both which supple- 
ment the previous studies on the sontbern pines. In addition a short 
sketch is given by the same author on the pond pine {Finns serotina). 
This pine, which, when young, is not easily distinguished from the 
Loblolly pine, is in some places cut and sold indiscriminately with it, 
and furnishes from 10 to 15 per cent of thelumber known in the market 
as North Carolina pine. The growing scarcity of the long leafed pine 
has resulted in bleeding this pine for turpentine, the yield of which is 
fair both in quantity and quality. When its ready reproduction, rapid 
growth, and ability to occupy poorly drained and otherwise aUnost 
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i^orthless laiMl are eonsidered, the pcmd piM deserves eoneideratioE In 
all fiitare forest operations in its region. 

Forest trees, A. Maokay [Canada Expt. Farms Bpts. 1896^ pp» 
413^16).— A report is given on the present condition of the shrubs 
and trees in the arboretum, and also the cost of planting and taking 
care of trees for the first and second years. In 1895 7 half-acre plats 
were planted with trees at different distances apart for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cost of planting and keeping them clean and in a 
thriving condition until the trees had grown suflBiciently to need no 
farther cultivation. In 4 plats box elders were planted, in 2 plats 
green ash, and in 1 plat box-elder seed was sown in rows. The rows 
were separated 2^, 3, and 3^ ft. The cost of planting and cultivating 
is shown in tables, in which it appears that the expense of planting and 
taking care of trees the first and second years varies from $9.68 to $12 
per acre. 

The United States Forest Reserves, C. D. Waix-ott (Pop. Sci 3fo., 6S {1898), No, 
4, p, 450), — Discusses the general ieatuies of foiest resorves and gives their present 
extent *ind location. 

The forest department of the Biltmore Bstate, North Carolina (Foreeter, 4 
{1898), No, 5, pp, 57-55).— Describes the Biltmoie and Pisgah forests. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the German Foresters {Foreiw, Centhl,,80 
{1808), No, pp, 55-55).— An account is given of the meeting held at Stuttgart, 
August 30-September 8, 1897. 

Forestry in Roumania {Ztschr, Forot u, Jagdw,^ SO {1898), No. 1, pp, SS-4S). 

The native forest trees of Nebraska, C. E. Bbssey {Nthaska Stale Bd. Hori, 
Fpt 1897, pp, S-SS), — The 67 trees indigenous to the State are listed and their range 
indicated. The most of the species have entered the State from the southeast along 
the valley of the Missouri River, only a few having come down from the high moun- 
tains to the west. 

Forest trees in Nebraskaf P. Youngers {Nebraska State Bd. Sort, Bpi, 1897, pp, 
5-55). — The general conditions of forestry and some of the difhculties of forest tree 
culture are given. Notes are also given of the species of trees best adapted to the 
soils and climate of the State. 

What has the timber-claim law done for Nebraska'^ £. F. Stephens {Nebraska 
State Bd Hart Rpt. 1897, pp. 51, 52), — ^The author states that about 4,000,000 acres 
were taken up under that law and more than 500,000,000 trees were planted. The 
beneficial efiects of this planting are shown and the statement made that these 
plantings were spreading. 

Partial abstract of timber out during the year 1896 in Pennsylvania, J. T. 
Rothrock {Pennsylvania Dept, Agr, Mpt. 1896, pp. 457-455).— The report shows that 
there were 140,150 acres of woodland cut ovei, yielding 1,330,425,908 ft. ol timber, 
board measure, and 486,389 cords of bark. 

Forest value of trees as determined by timber tests, H. Matr {Forstw, Centbl,, 
20 {1898)1 No, 2, pp. 72-82), 

Ziosses by forest fires in Pennsylvania during 1896, J. T. Rothrock {PennsyU 
nania Dept, Agr. Bpt, 1896, pp, 416, 4i7). — ^From partial reports the author estimates 
the actual money value of timber destroyed by fires at $657,066, 

Forest destruction and stream flow in southern California, A. Kinney {For- 
ester, 4 {1898), No, 2, pp. 41, 45).— Notes the destruotion caused by the rapid running 
off of water from the Soledad watershed after the forest growth had been destioyed. 

Relation of forests to the farmer, J. T. Rothrock {Pennsylvania Dept, Agr. Bpt, 
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1896ypp* Dlsoasaes the origin and valne of forests, their importance, and 

how they may be restored. 

Forestry for farmers, B. E. Fkrnow ( T. 8, Dept Agr»y Farmers^ Buh 67 y pp* 48yfi§9, 
15). — This is a ret)rint from the Yearbooks of this Department for 1894 and 1895 
(E. 8. K., 7, p. 508 ; 8, p. 794). 

Care of woodlands, W. H. Buckhoup { Penns j/lvania Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp, 128, 123), 
Notes are given on the care of oak woodlands by which they may be made more 
prodnctive. 

Forest conservation, A. J. Boyd (Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 (1897), No, 6, pp, 478- 
482). 

Sheep grazing In forest reserves, F. V. Coville (Forester, 4 (1898), No, 2, pp. 

30-32). 

American oaks in Campine (Bui. Soe. Pent. Fw^st. Belg., 5 (1898), No. 1, pp. 
45-60). — Notes are given on Quercus ruhra, Q. palustris, Q. tinctoria, Q. coccinea, Q, 
phellos, and imhrioaria. 

Culture of pines in the Main-Rhlne Valley (Forsiw. Centbl., 20 (1898), >o. 2, 

pp, 66-72). 

On the growth of the buds of Pinus sylvestris, E. Berger (Bui. Soc. Cent. 
Forst. Belg., 5 (1898), No. l,pp. 26-36). 

On the collection of forest tree seed, E. Pariskl (Bui. Soo. Cent. Forst. Belg., 5 
(1898), No. 1, pp. IS-^O). 

On the effect of lime rings on the health of fir trees, A. Cirslar (Centbl. Cesam. 
Forst IV. Wien, 24 (1898), No. 1, pp. 21-34, figs. 8). 

Structure and weight of the best coniferous timber, R. Hartig (Forsil, Naturw, 
Ztschr., 7 (1898), No. 1, pp. 1-19). 

Conifers of the Pacific coast, J. G. Lemmon (Sierra Club Bui., J (1808), No. 3, 
pp. 1 '16-17 3, pis. i). 

Evergreens— their use and value, E. H. Ricker (Kehrasla State Bd. ffort. Rpt. 
189 1 , pp. 66-6!, figs. 8). — Notes arc given on the value of different evergreens for 
iorost plantini;, together with directions for their x>ropagation. 

Ash of Gidgea acacia (stinking wattle), F. B. Guthrie (Agr. Gaz. New South 
Walls, 8 (1897), No. 12, pp. 868, 869). — An analysis of the ash of Gidgea acacia is 
reported; also a partial analysis of the leaf. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Preliminary report on the artificial use of enzyms in germina- 
tion, F. A. Waugh (Vermont Sta. JKpt. pp. 106-111, Jigs. 2 ). — 

The author reports upon a series of experiments conducted with various 
unorganized ferments to ascertain their effect on the germination of 
various seeds. The enzyms used were pepsin, diastase, extractum 
panereatis, tryjisin, enzymol, and diastatic essence of pancreas, using 
them in different strengths of solution. Among several hundred pre- 
liminary experiments, many gave negative results and frequently the 
effect of the enzym solution was detrimental. The temperature at 
which the treatment and germination are made is of great importance, 
and it seems probable that the particular enzym combination must be 
separately determined for each species of seed. The author has tabu- 
lated the results of his exiieriraents with tomato, cucumber, radish, and 
watermelon seeds ranging from 5 to 12 years old. The seed were soaked 
in different solutions from 24 hoars to 1 week before planting, and the 
percentages of germination are compared. 
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The following table gives the percentages of germinatioa of seed 
soaked in different enzym solutions, 50 or 100 seeds being used in 
every case: 

Germination of seed soaked in enzym solutions. 


Kind of Me(Ml 


Tomato; 

Hnndred day . . 

Do 

Early King 
Humbert . . 

Do 

Essex PTibnd.. 
Long Kee]M)r 
Do 

Cucumber, White | 

Spine I 

Radish, Carmine 
Erfert 


I Time of 
Age. I soak' 
iug. 


12 

12 

12 I 

J2| 
II I 


Watermelon, Light ' 
Icing 


48 I 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 
48 
48 I 

I 

24 


PftpHin 
(5 per 
cent). 

D!h- 

HtnHO 
:5 por 
cent) 

Per ct 

7Vr (t. 

J >80 

85 

\ 70 

84 


70 

i 

24 


10 


46 


20 { 

1 


DIft' 

sfnse 

and 

pepein 

Extract 
pun (Te- 
ll tia. 

Tr\p- 

Hiu. 

Enz\- 

mol. 

Dui 
atatio 
eaaence 
of pau- 
creaa. 

j Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct 

j Per ct 

Perei. 






38 


1 






34 1 

56 

44 

36 1 

44 

52 

30 

4 

8 

70 ’ 

70 

90 

80 

80 

80 


22 

K 

64 


' Wlicro tuo flgiiteM are given, the first indicates double strength of solution 


The followings tentative generalizations are given: 

** lu some cases the iierceutage of genrihiatioii in seeds is greatly iDoroased by soak 
ing for several hours in a solution containing some active cnyym or cn/yms. 

‘‘The vigor of the young plantlets is often enhanced at the same time. 

“Within limits these heneHcial eft'ects increase with the strength of the enzym 
solution. 

“Diastase, cither from imilt or from various commercial jireparations, seems to be 
most useful. 

“Tomato seeds seem to respond especially well to the action of enzyms, particu- 
larly to the action of diastase.” 

Weeds and seeds, F. L. Harvey (Maine 8ta, Ept 1896^ pp, 113^ 
Several causes for the distribution and spread of weeds are dis- 
cussed, and the attention of farmers and others is called to the sources 
of distribution. The author believes that more bad weeds are intro- 
duced into the State through grain brought in by the carload for feed 
than by means of seeds. A lot of oats which had been brought from 
the West was purchased from a local dealer, who represented it as 
cleaned seed and charged several cents per bushel above the market 
price for it. Examination of a pound of this seed showed the presence 
of 1,160 mustard seed, 576 black bindweed, 111 goosefoot, 13 smart- 
weed and sorrel, 28 flaxseed, 20 grass seed, several foxtail, 4 wild 
morning glory, 3 bugloss, and several seeds of 6 different kinds of 
Composite. Another sample examined (8 oaj. of foul seed screened 
from oats bought for seed) contained seeds of the following: Black 
mustard, English charlock, jointed charlock, shepherd’s purse, pig- 
weed, bindweed, smartweed, bugloss, flaxseed, morning glory, several 
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kinds of grass seed and Oompositee, and one seed that looked like 
Bnssian thistle. 

Samples like the above are said to be not nncoiDmon, and the author 
recommends that farmers should not import whole grain for feed. 
Other suggestions are given for the solution of the seed and weed 
question. 

The vitality of seeds (8ci. Atmt,, 78 (1898), No, 8, p, Keports subjection of 

seeds to 180® C. without injury to their vitality. 

The vitality of dormant and germinating seeds, F. Escombe (iSci. Progress, n, 
$er,, 1 (1897), No. 5, pp, 585-^08), — Gives a review and bibliography of literature 
relating to this subject. 

Two weeds, J. T, Kothrogk (Pennsylvania Dept, Agr. Rpt. 1896, pp, 414-416, 
pi, 1). — Brief notes are given of the blue thistle ( Echtum rulgart) and the yellow 
daisy (Eudheekia hirta). 

Noxious weeds, J. Fletcher ( Canada Expt, Farms Epis, 1896, pp, FI 5, F76,fig, 1 ), — 
A brief note is made on the cow cockle (Saponaria raocarta), known also under the 
different names of cow herb, china cockle, and soap wort. “This plant has been 
noticed as an aggressive enemy in field crops only during the List 2 years, and so far 
only in the province of Manitoba, where it has spread very rapidly.^^ The indna- 
tions are that it was introduced from Europe lu flaxseed. 

The orange hawkweed, L. E. Jones ( Vet'moni Sia, Ept. t89G-*97,pp. 62-74, figs, 5), — 
This is an abridgment of Bulletin 56 of the station (E. S. B., 8, p. 987). 

Notes on plants, F. L. Harvey (Maine Sia. Ept, 1896, pp, 109-112 ), — Brief notes 
are given on various plants that were sent to the station for identification. Many 
of these were weeds, and methods for their destruction aie suggested. 

On the destruction of weeds with iron sulphate, Dblarcharlonny (Jour, Soo, 
Agr, BrabanUHainaut, 1897, No, 49), 


* DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanist, L. K. Jones ( Vermont 8fa. Rpt. 1896-^97, 
pp. 14-62 ). — The results of the investigations on potato diseases, orchard 
diseases, oat smut, and onion mildew, and their remedies, are given. 
The conditions during the season of 1896 were rather unfavorable for 
the development of the fungi causing the diseases of potatoes. There 
was no occurrence of the late blight fungus at the station, but the other 
diseases of the potato occurred much as in the previous year.’ 

studies of the fungi associated with the early blight were made, and 
an extensive bibliography of Alternaria solani is given. The synonymy 
of the fungus is also given. 

Tests of various forms of Bordeaux mixture were made, in which a 
standard Bordeaux mixture, another containing one-half as much lime, 
and a Bordeaux powder were compared. Oompariug the rows where 
the Bordeaux powder and the solutions were used showed conclusively 
that the Bordeaux powder is practically worthless as a fungicide. The 
results secured indicate that standard Bordeaux mixture (copper sul 
phate 1 J lbs., lime 1 lb., water 10 gal.) and the mixture containing half 
as much lime gave almost identical results, and there is practically no 


» Vermont Sta. Ept. 1895, p. 78 (E. S. E., 8, p. 992). 
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choiee between tiiem^ The eolation of Bordeaux mixture when one* 
half the quantity of lime was used did not color the plants as much tie 
the standard mixture, and on this account might be preferred where 
ornamental plants are sprayed or where there is danger of staining 
fruit. 

The effect of disinfectants upon the growth of seed potatoes was 
tested, the seed being soaked hours in a 1:1,000 solution of corro- 
sive sublimate. The seed tubers were soaked in this solution on the day 
of planting, and 46 and 96 days before planting. Comparisons were 
made with seed potatoes treated with formalin solution. The general 
conclusions drawn are that disinfecting with corrosive sublimate just 
before x>lanting retards the early growth of plants, while if performed 
1^ to 3 months before planting there is no such effect noticed. The use 
of formalin seemed to exert no retarding eftbct, but is said to have 
slightly stimulated the growth. 

Brief notes are given on the diseases of apples observed during 1896. 
The most serious of these troubles is called the apple scald, and seemed 
most widely spread on Greenings. These apples, which appeared per- 
fectly sound at the time of harvest, became discolored at various 
periods during the winter, a light brownish tinge appearing in fairly 
well-defined sjiots, which became more or less diftused over the surface. 
This light color passes to a dark-brown shade, and usually terminates in 
a black rot. Associated with the black rot is usually a fungus, but 
this is a secondary affair, the primary discoloration being due to a 
breaking down of the tissues of the fruit. Various theories are given 
relative to the conditions which may cause these diseases, the con- 
sensus of which is that the fruit had not attained perfect maturity at 
the time of storing. The author discusses the relation of conditions in 
the storeroom to the development of the scald, and shows that tem- 
perature and ventilation are important factors in its development. 

The observations on oat smut were continued from the previous year, 
and the percentage of smut on the different varieties and plats for 
1895-^96 are tabulated. The effect of the Jensen hot- water treatment 
on the yield of oats was tested, and where perfectly clean untreated 
seed was used there was no gain, and there may have been a decrease 
in the yield due to the hot- water treatment. 

The studies on onion mildew reported previously in the report of 
this station for 1896, p. 113 (E. S. K., 8, p. 994), were continued and 
the conclusions reaffirmed. Field experiments were made with fungi- 
cides to test their efficiency in preventing the onion mildew, but the 
solutions did not adhere well to the leaves, and the Bordeaux mixture 
proved quite injurious on account of its too great strength. mildew 
appeared in this field on any of the plats, consequently the fungicidal 
values were undetermined. 

The cause of a brown rot in oruciferous plants, E. F. Smith 

{Cenibh Baku w. Par., 2. AbU^ 3 {1897)y USTos. 11^12ypp. 284--291; 15~-16^ 
pp. 408-416 f 17-^18^ pp. 478-486^ pi. i}.— The author has made a study 
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of a microorganism which is the cause of the bacteriosis of rute-bagay 
described by L. H. PammelJ 

The author’s attention was first called to the diseases ou turnips 
which were brown rotted internally and usually hollow, the cavities 
presenting a more or less radial structure. He succeeded in isolating 
a yellow rod-shaped motile organism, which agreed in most particulars 
with that described by Patnmel. Soon after diseased cabbages were 
received from Racine, Wisconsin, which were attacked by a microorgan- 
ism, and the disease bore such a striking resemblance to that on the 
turnips as to suggest their possible identity. A series of experiments 
was conducted, which showed that the two diseases were due to the 
same germ and that they could be produced by cross inoculation. 
Further study showed that quite a number of cruciferous plants were 
capable of having this disease induced in their tissue through artificial 
inoculation. 

One of the most striking symptoms of the disease is a brown or 
black staining of the tissues occupied by bacteria and, so far as the 
author’s experience goes, the decay induced is that of a sort of dry rot. 
The disease is peculiarly a vascular one, and the rapid distribution of 
the bacteria is due to the fact of their motility. Various methods of 
natural infection were investigated and it was found that the disease 
could be spread in the greenhouse by slugs and various leaf-eating 
insects. The water pores at the margins of the leaves were also found 
to be avenues for infection. The author believes it probable that a 
majority of the natural infections in the field take place above ground, 
the disease being transmitted to healthy plants as the result of visits 
of insects or other small animals, and also that the disease may be 
transmitted from field to field by the way of the manure pile. He 
suggests as preventive measures (1) that susceptible idants should not 
be»cultivated on land subject to this disease, (2) the prompt removal 
of diseased plants, and (3) the destruction of insect enemies and other 
possible carriers of the disease. 

In the concluding i)ortion of this paper the organism is described, 
its appearance on beef bouillon, cabbage broth, gelatin, agar, potato, 
an4 other media given, and its action in fermentation tubes and its 
thermal relations stated. 

According to the system of bacteriological nomenclature adopted by 
the author, the organism was not properly referred by the original dis- 
coverer and it has been given the name Pseudomonas campestris. It 
is described as follows: 

yellow, rod-shaped, motile microorganism. Size and color varying according to 
snbstratuih, food supply, etc. Geneially 0.7 to 3.0 by 0.4 to 0 5 //. One polar 
flagellum. Nonspoiiferous, so far as known. Pathogenic for various cruciferous 
plants, entering and dwarfing or destroying the host plant through the vascular 
system, which becomes decidedly brown Aerobic but, so far as known, not a gas 

ilowa Sta. Bui. 27 (E. S. R., 6, p. 
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or add prodi&oer, i» e*, not faealtative anaerobic. Forms cavities aronod tlie bun** 
dies, but seems to be only feebly destrnctive to cellulose. Produces a brown pigment 
in tbe host plants and on steamed cruciferous substrata, especially the turnip. 
Grows very rapidly on steamed potato cylinders at room temperatures but without 
odor or the formation of any brown pigment. Liquefies gelatin. Grows well at 17 
to 26^ C . , and is killed by 1 0 minutes’ exposure to 51^ C . Organ ism closely related to 
Wakkor’s Bacterium hyaointhi, from which it differs chiefly in its pathogenic proper- 
ties, its duller yellow color, and its higher thermal death point.” 

The black rot of the cabbage, E. F. Smith ( 27 . S» Dept. Agr.^ 
Farmers^ Bui. 68, pp. 22^ fig. 1). — ^The author gives a popular bulletin on 
the black rot of cabbage, which is of bacterial origin, due to Pseudo- 
monas campestris. Technical descriptions of this disease have been 
previously given,^ The disease in cabbage is characterized by the 
dwarfing or one-sided growtltof heads or, if the disease is very severe 
and began early in the season, by the entire absence of heads and, in 
extreme cases, by the death of the x>ia>iit. If the stumps of affected 
plants are broken or cut across, a brown or black ring will be observed 
corresponding to the woody part of the stem, this being the part of 
the plant subject to disease. 

The cause of the disease, as has already been stated, is bacterial, the 
germ entering the jdaiit above ground and usually at the margin of 
the leaves through the water pores. It is not confined to cabbage, but 
attacks a number of other i>lants belonging to the mustard family. 
The common charlock or wild mustard is very subject to the disease 
and may be the means of causing its spread. 

An account is given of field studies made in 1897, together with its 
geographical distribution. At jmesent it is known to occur iu Alabama, 
Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, New York, Peiins^lvcania, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and i) 08 sibly Florida. The different methods of introduction and 
transmission are discussed, as well as the susceptibility of different 
varieties. Indications seem to show that the parasite lives over win- 
ter in the soil. 

Suggestions for the prevention of disease are given, the principal of 
which briefly summarized are to plant the cabbage seed in a. seed bed 
where the disease has never occurred and set plants on land which has 
not been in cabbage or other cruciferous plants for some years. As a 
matter of precaution, the use of stable manures should be avoided, 
since they may possibly serve as a means of conveying the germs to 
uninfected fields. Infection must be guarded against from tools -used 
on infected lands or allowing stock to pasture over the different fields. 
The cabbage butterfly and harlequin cabbage bug must be constantly 
kept in subjection, as it is probable that they are very efficient means 
in spreading tbe disease. As a palliative remedy all diseased plants 
should be removed as quickly as they appear, and weeds, especially 

ilowa Sta. Bui. 27 (E. 8. R., 6, p. 998); Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Abt., 8 (1897), No. 
11-12, p. 284 (see above). 
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wfld tnastard, which harbors the disease, mast be destroyed. If the 
cabbage is stored in the fall, all heads showing any trace of black 
in the stem should be rejected and the others stored in a house in all 
parts of which the temperature is kept below 40^ F. If any affected 
heads are stored they should be kept by themselves in a separate part 
of the house, 

A bacterial disease of celery, TJ. Bbizi {Centbl. BaJct u. Par.^ 2. 
Aht.y 3 {1897)j No. 21-22j pp. 575^79). — A report is given of abacterial 
disease of celery which was observed during the past season at several 
places in the lower part of the valley of the Po Eiver, Italy. The 
bases of the large petioles of the leaves, especially when covered with 
earth, become discolored, while the remaining green portions of the 
leaves are spotted with small yellow specks which finally change to a 
rnsty red. With the appearance of the spots the tissues become dis- 
eased and broken down and at the same time ulcer-like patches appear 
with great rapidity^ destroying the tissue of the leaf. Finally there 
are formed large reddish areas surrounded by a definite line, the whole 
extending through the leaf. 

Examinations of the ulcers revealed the presence of innumerable 
bacteria about 2 to 2J in length, to which the provisional name BaC‘ 
terlum apii has been given. The organism is attenuated at its extrem- 
ities, motile, and fully occupies the tissues where found, often appear- 
ing ill the collenchyma and iu the tissues immediatelj’' surrounding the 
vascular bundles. 

The organism is readily grown upon a variety of media. On gelatin 
it grew best at temperatures of from 20 to 22^ 0., colonies appearing 
in 18 to 24 hours and assuming their characteristic appearances in from 
5 to 0 days. Its growth on different media and action toward various 
staining reagents are fully described. . 

Attention is called to tlie bacterial disease of celery described by 
Halsted^ and a disease mentioned by Bussell sometime later. The 
identity of this disease in Italy with those occurring in the United 
States is not affirmed nor denied, the author merely claiming the first 
description of the Italian disease. 

The core rot of apples and pears, J. CBAia (Canada Expt. Farms 
Bpfs. 1896, pp. 172, 173, fig. 1), — A brief note is given on a core rot of 
apples and ])ears to which the Gideon apple and Bessemianka and 
Sapieganka pears, 2 Kussian varieties, are particularly subject. Tlie 
core of the apple, which is at first water-cored, becomes brown and 
shrunken, separates the carpels from the surrounding pulj), and remains 
suspended in the interior of the fruit. Varieties that are affected by 
this disease should be avoided, or, if grown, the fruit should not be 
kept late in the winter, as its value will be lost. 

A dry rot of apples, J. CBAia (Canada Expt. Farms Bpts. 1696, 
pp. 171, 172, fig. 1). — Notes are given on the occurrence of a peculiar 
dry rot of apples which has been observed for several years. The dis- 


^ New Jersey State Sta. Bui. Q (£. S. B., S, p. 885.) 
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ease Is exterbdlly manifest by circular depressions on the surfluje of Hm 
appte. On removing tbe skin each depression is found to be the cento* 
of a small area of dryish brown tissue. The affected flesh is dry and 
without flavor, but not bitter. Some varieties seem to be more severdy 
attacked than others, and, while the fruit is not wholly unfit for use, 
its appearance and salability are greatly affected. Tbe disease is 
compared with several other of the better known diseases of apples, 
and is thought to be distinct from them. Tbe Bx>ecific cause of tbe dis- 
ease is in some doubt, it having been attributed to a species of 
Dothidea, while others consider it a fruiting iorm of Fuaicladium den- 
driticum. The life history of the disease is a subject for farther 
investigation. 

Apple and pear blight, Jr On Aia {Canada ExpL Farms Rpts. 1896j 
pp. 168-171 ), — Brief notes are given descriptive of the apple and pear 
blight, together with suggested remedies, which consist in removing 
diseased branches and spraying with Bordeaux mixture. The spray- 
ing alone has been tried without success. A tabulated report is given 
on the resistance to blight of about 140 varieties of Eussian apples in 
an orchard at Ottawa. The record covers the years 1893 to 1895, inclu- 
sive, and shows a considerable variation in the resistant power with the 
different varieties, and the same vaiiety in different seasons. 

Spraying, J. Oeaig {Canada ExpU Farms Rpts. 1896^ pp. 173-175^ 
fig. 1 ). — A report is given on experiments conducted with various com- 
binations of fungicides and insecticides with a view to preventing the 
cracking of pears and injury by the late brood of codling moth. The 
fruit of both sprayed and unsprayed trees was uniformly free from fungus 
attacks and no results were gained in this respect. The spraying mix- 
tures used were solutions of arsenate of lead, lysol, copper carbonate, 
and Paris green. The fruit of one Bartlett tree of each series which 
had been sprayed twice with each mixture was picked and graded, and 
it was found that the tree sprayed with lysol gave the largest percent- 
age of sound fruit. 

These exi)eriinents gave results somewhat contrary to those of the 
previous year, especially in respect to the use of arsenate of lead, and 
are to be repeated. Notes are also given on the injury to apples by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, and directions are given for its 
prevention. 

The fungus foes of the fanner, B. B. Halstbd (Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. Buh S8, 
pp, 19, Jigs, 6 ), — Brief popular notes are given of the more common and destructive 
diseases 6f farm crops, root Crops, vegetables, and orchard and small fruits. 

Three years’ experience with club root, B. B. Halstbd {Amer, Gatd, , 19 
(1898), No, 16$, p, 74, fig. 1). 

Potato scab, Schellbnbbboer (MhUng^s Landw. Ztg., 46 (1897), No. $%p. 651). 

Diaeaaea of the Irish potato, H. H. PmcB (Texas Sta, Bui, 4$, pp, 92S-^$6,figs. 

Brief popular notes are given describing the early blight (Maerospork,um solant) 
late blight (Phytophthora infestans), potato scab (Oospora scabies), and dry rot 
(FusaHwn sola/ni). Birectlons ore given for tbeir prevention. 

The mats of oeraal% B. PxNomri (La ruggine dei oereali. Novara, 1897, pp. MO)* 
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Seme dioeases of oeroals, T. PoGOi (MeuM maUdelfrnmento, CoBaUt 1S97, t. ed.)« 

A disease of ohestnnts, Y. Ducombt (Prop, Agr, et Fit,, SO (1898), Ab. S,pp, 
168^167), 

The solerotium disease of AUrns fimits* O. Bostrcp (Ztschr, PflanzenkranJc,, 7 
(1897), No, 6, pp, S57-S60, flge, S). 

Conoemlng a disease of Anemone nemorosa, H. Klbbahx (Per. Deut, Boi. 
OeseH,, 15 (1897), No, 10, pp, 527-^36, pi. i).— The author figures and describes a dis- 
ease of Anemone nemoroea which is due to an uudescribed fungns, Trichodytes 
anemonee, n. sp. 

The baoteriosis of oamationa, A. F. Woods (Cmtbl. Bakt. u. Par,, 8. Abt., S 
(1897), No, 85^86, pp. 788-787, pi. 1, fig, /).— The substance of this article has 
already appeared as a bulletin of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy of this Department (E. S. R., 9, p. 657). 

Black spot of rose leaves, B. D. Halsted (Amer. Florist, IS (1898), No, 604, pp. 
685, 686, fig. 1), — Notes are given on Aoiinonema rosce. Its attacks may be prevented 
by the more common fungicides. 

The action of bacteria on plant tissues, O. Zinsseu (Jakrh. Wiss. Bot,, SI (1897), 
No. 4,pp. 483-458). 

Notes on Puccinia galanthi, F. Bubak (Oesterr. Bot, Ztschr., 47 (1897), No. 18, pp. 
4S6-4S9,pl, 1). 

Experimental investigations on the origin of the galls and their formation in 
the spruces, P. Nottbkrg PfianzenkranJe., 7 (1897), No, 5,pp. 860-887, figs, 7). 

The parasitic fungi of the Wisconsin Valley, L. S. Chexey (Tram, Wisconsin 
Acad, Set., Arts, and Let,, 10 (1894r->95), p, 69), 

Rust, smut, mildew, and mold. An introduction to the study of microsoopio 
fungi, M. C. Cooke (London: W, H, Allen, 1897, 6. ed., pp,870, col. ills. 809), 

Contributions to the Swiss rust fungi, E. Fischek (Bui, Herb. Boisskr, 6 (1898), 
No. 1, pp. 11-17), — Descriptions of the following nt*w species are given: Puccinia 
cecuHi-leuoanthemi and P. carkes montanw, and notes on the Vrom.>oe8 of the Alpine 
piimnlas, Gymnosporangium junipei'inum, and G. trcmuloides, and on Cronartium ribU 
colum. 

On the resistance to mildew of certain varieties of grapes, R. Brunet (Jour, 
Agr. Prat., 68 (1898), No. 5, pp. 173, 174). — ^The author tabulates a number of stocks 
ID the order of their resistance. 

Potato rot— Bordeaux mixture and Fungiroid as preventives (Maine Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 158-168), — Reprint of Bulletin 28 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 237). ' 

A new method of destroying nematodes and injurious fungi in soils 
(Braunschw. Landw. Ztg., 65 (1897), No. 51, p. 880). — Reprinted from Blatter flir 
ZnekerrUbenbau. 

Spraying, A. B. Cordley (Oregon Sta. Bui. 48, pp. 19, figs. 3). — Compiled and 
original notes are given on the efficien<*y of spiaying for the jnevention of fnngus 
and insect enemies of fruits, etc. Formulas and directions for the preparation and 
application of fungicides and insecticides and a spray calendar are given. 

Notes on spraying, W. M. Munson (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 168-165).— Uopvint 
of Bulletin 29 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 240). 

ENTOHOLOOY. 

Some little-known insects affecting stored vegetable products, 

F. H. Chittenden {U. 8. Dept. Agr^, Division of Entomology Bui, 8, 
w. gtfr., pp. 45y Jigs. 10 ), — This is a collection of articles detailing certain 
original obseryntions made upon insects of this class. 

A storehouse moth new to the United States^ with notes on other species 
(pp. 7-10). — The dried currant moth (Ephestia cahirifella) was obtained 
both at the World’s Columbian and the Ootton States Expositions and 
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was brought prominently to the author’s attention in material oolleoted 
at Atlanta. It was found in nearly every exhibit of chocolate nnts or 
cacao beans. The moth looks much like Ephestia kvehniella and also 
E. elutella^ but it may be distinguished Irom the former by the strong 
subdorsal line of the cilia of the hiud wings. The larva resembles that 
of the flour moth, exhibiting the same color variation, the green hues 
ranging from dirty whitish to gray or yellowish. The flesh tints are 
arranged along the dorsum so as to form Mith the piliferous warts 
(u hich are darker than in E. huehniella)^ a distinctly striated appearance 
not present in the latter species. The larvf© were found in a lot of flax 
seed meal from Galla, Ohio, and in English walnuts, figs, and pearl 
hominy obtained from vai ious markets and street venders. A larva was 
found in a small box of duplicate moths to which it had wrought much 
damage. 

Ephestia elutella^ the chocolate moth, is also noted as a new American 
pest. It has been found breeding in cayenne i>epper at Iowa City, 
Iowa, in dried apides from New York, and in cacao beans from Mont- 
serrat, West Indies; and, according to various European authorities, 
in manufactured chocolate, coffee, various dried fruits, and ship biscuit. 

The storehouse moths liable to introduction are Ephestia Jiculella^ 
which preys upon figs and currants and has been found in oatmeal; 
E, calidella^ which feeds on dried figs, raisins, and currants; Ephes- 
ita (!) sp., an unknown phycitid larva resembling Ei)hestia, which has 
been found in iiressed figs in Washington; mdMyeloisceratomoi^foviiid 
in a box of seed iiods of St. John’s bread (Ceratonia siliqua) exhibited 
by the Spanish Colonies at the Columbian Exposition. Another moth 
noted is Gorcyra cephalonica^ which occurs in dried currants in Europe. 

Notes on grain beetles of the genus Silvanus (pp. 10-1.1). — Under this 
head the author considers Silvanus bicornis, S. mercator, and 8. gossypiiy 
n. sp. The distinctive features of each are pointed out. The second 
form was found at the Columbian Exposition in material from Vene- 
zuela, Vienna, and Italy, and at the Atlanta Exposition in material 
from Venezuela. It has also be en found in a lot of ground flaxseed from 
Calla, Ohio. 8 , gossypii was found in cotton seed from India. It has 
not yet been introduced into this country. 

Oranivorous and other habits of certain Dermestidee (pp. 14-24). — 
According to recent observations, at least 4 common species, namely, 
Attapenuspiceusn Trogoderma tarsal T. sternale, B>nd Anthrenus verbascij 
have vegetarian proclivities. The larv® of Attagenus piceus have been 
found in wheat and flour fhim central Indiana, in middlings, corn meal, 
in pumpkin seeds, and in millet at Washington. After a few notes on 
the injury of insects to bolting cloth — injuries which hawe been incor- 
rectly attributed to Tenebroides mauritanicus — the author reviews briefly 
the history of the species in America and then briefly describes it. 

Trogoderma tarsale has been found in flaxseed, peanut-oil cake and 
dust, Indian turnips, wheat, corn, ^^kulu,” cayenne pepper, and in bee- 
hives. They were found breeding in cayenne pepper. 
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Trogoderma sternale has been fband in sample seeds, in linseed, eEstor 
beans, silkworm cocoons, and in red-clover seed. In the jars of cocoons 
it was found associated with Trogoderma tarsale and a few indlvidufds 
of AttagenuH piceue. 

AnfhrenuB verbasci (pp.22, 23). — ^To the two instances^ in which this 
species has been noted as attacking vegetable substanees the author 
adds that the species has been found in middlings, in spoiled flour, in 
peanuts, and in meal, flour, and cakes prepared from them, and from 
peanut-oil cake, in seed wheat, and in cayenne pepper. Experiments 
showed that they will make themselves at home in fresh flour. The 
change from the natural animal-feeding habit to a vegetable one is 
attributed to altered environments. 

Weevils that affect the seed of the cowpea (pp. 24-29). — The author here 
considers Bruchus chinensis and B. quadrimacvlatus^ which he com- 
pares, and in both cases notes the records of damages, distribution, 
and developifient, and, in the case of B. chinensis^ the natural enemies. 

Development of the common bean weevil (pp. 29, 30). — From the 
author’s studies of this insect (Bruchus obtecUis)^ it appears that 
the egg stage Lists from 5 to 20, the larval stage from 11 to 42, the 
puj)a] stage from 5 to 18, and the entire life cycle from 21 to 80 days. 
The development is much aflected by temx)erature. 

A litile-hnoicn grain weevil (Caulophilvs latinasus) (pp. 30, 31). — This 
insect was collected at the Atlanta Exposition, where it was found liv- 
ing in Indian coin, Spanish peas, or chick peas, from Mexico. This 
case appears to be the only recorded instance of its occurrence in 
either stored cereals or legumes, but it has been found at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in ginger. 

On the occurrence of the grain moth (Tinea granella) in America 
(pj). 31-35). — This wolf, or little grain moth, of Europe, is noted as 
occuinng rarely in this country. The fact is pointed out that Plodia 
interpunciella aflects grain in much the same manner. It is thought 
very likely that many of the leading cases of damage attributed to T 
granella arc due in reality to Plodia interpunctella. According to recent 
reports, T, granella has been found in stored wheat from California and 
bred from laivic taken from a sack of corn meal from San Jos6. It has 
l5een found by 7 station entomologists in as many States. The species 
likely to be confused with T. granella are T.palij T, spp., T. (Scardia) 
cloacella^ and 1\ defcctella. Of the unnamed species one was found in 
breeding T, pali^ the other in breeding T, eloacella. T»pali was found 
in Yucca pods from Mexico. The question of the presence in America 
of T. granella is thought to rest upon rather insecure footing. The cases 
lecorded are sujiposed to be instances of accidental introduction. 

An invasion of the coffee bean weevil (pp. 36-38). — Specimens of this 
weevil (Arcrcerus fasciculaUis) were found in dried apples in Washing- 
ton. They had been introduced in Java coffee. The beetle is flgur^ 
and described. The species is also noted as feeding on seed of 

i Inseot Life, 7, p. 32 j Field and i oieet, 2 (1877), p. 18i. " 
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tiie flo-cidled coffee weed or senna ( oodMmtaKs and 0. 
the seeds of the wild indigo of Florida (possibly either Indigofera ttnc- 
toria or L aml)^ on dried orange from Florida^ in cacao beans from 
Liberia, and in mace from Trinidad and Jehore. 

Parasites of flour and meal moths — Kotes are given on the 

parasites in the following list, in which the names of the parasites follow 
the name of the host: Uphestia leuehniella — Hadrobracon hebetor (syn. 
Bracon brevicornis)j Apanteles ephestice^ Ohremylus rubiginosus; B. elu- 
tella — Hadrobracon hebetor ; B. cahiritella — Hadrobraconhebetor^Omorga 
frumentaria^ Plodia interpunctella — Hadrobracon hebetor^ Omorga fru- 
mentariay Limneria ephestice; Pyralis farinalis — Apanteles carpatus^ 
Perilitus ictericusy Bxoehus mansuetory unknown ichneiimonid, Spalan- 
gia rugicollis (secondary), Melanophora roraliSy Clausicella tarsaliSy 
Carcelia leueanice; Tinea granella — Ohremylus rubiginosusy Omorga 
frumentariay Hemiteles tineas^ and Galleria mellonella — Hadrob^^aoon 
hebetor. 

A foreign parasite of the grain weevils (pp. 43-45). — The author dis- 
cusses the only hymenopterous parasite known to infest the grain 
weevils in the United States, namely, Pteromalus calandrwy which is 
now referred to the genus Meraporus. The author considers it an 
introduced cosmopolite. Some remarks are made on the taxonomy, and 
the insect is described. 

Report of the entomologist and botanist, J. Fletcher {Can- 
ada Bxpt Farms Rpts. 1896y pp. 226--^6y pi. lyflgs. 18). — Accounts are" 
given of insects altecting cereals, fodder crops, fruits, etc., and apiary 
experiments. 

(pp. 226-229). — The following insects are noted: Hessian fly 
(Ceddomyia destructor)) the jointworm (J;so«oma hordei)) grain plant 
louse {Siphonophora avence)) amputatingbrocademoth (JJadenaarctioa), 
which was very abundant in some parts of Ontario during 1895, and 
gave considerable annoyance by soiling clothes and curtains and by 
dying m large numbers in shop windows; in the same districts during 
1896, wheat, oats, and corn were destroyed; pea moth {Serna sia sp.), 
which is again attracting attention by the extent of its injuries; the 
wheat stem sawfly {Cephus pygm<jBus)y of which a summary of the life 
history is given; and the army worm {Leucania unipuncta). 

Fodder crops (pp. 234-243).— The insects noted as attacking fodder 
crops are the clover root horev {Hylesinm tr^oiu), white grnhs{Lachno- 
sterna)y cottony grass scale {Briopeltis festucce)y grasshop^iers {Melano- 
plus femur-rubrumyM. hivittatuSy and M. atlanis)y the parasites {Bmpma 
grylli)y tachina flies, hair worms, Trombidium locustarumy the gray 
blister beetle) of which are noted. 

In discussing hair worms (Gordius, etc.), it is noted that 2 small 
specimens of Mermis were taken from a ladybird {Hippodamia 13- 
punctata). 

It is reported that on Sable Island locusts were so destructive that 
it was necessary to purchase hay to keep stock through the winter. 
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Root oropsandvogetables (pp. 243-250). — Few complaints werereoeived, 
but the following insects are noted: Turnip flea beetle {Phpllotreta 
vittata), red turnip beetle {Entomoscelis adonidu\ which did consider- 
able damage in the JS'orthwest Territories and in Manitoba; striped 
cucumber beetle [Diabrotica mttata)^ clover cutworm (Mamestra trifo- 
Hi), zebra caterpillar (Mamestra picta), which was abundant in the 
western parts of Ontario, but was much affected by the parasites 
Triehogramma pretiosa and Telonomus sp., and by Apanteles; small 
white cabbage butterfly (Pieris rapce), which affected turnips as well as 
cabbages iiyuriously; Colorado potato beetle (J)oryphora lO-lineata), 
and red backed cutworm (Carneades ochrogaster). 0 

Fruits (pp. 250-204). — There are noted the codling moth (Garpocapsa 
pomonella) eye spotted bud moth (Tmeiocera oce/hma), cankerworms, 
cigar case bearer (Coleophora flefcherella), oyster shell bsirk louse (Mytil- 
aspis pomorum), pear tree slug (Friocampa cerasi), ])lum webwonn (Lyda 
rufipes), San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus), which was discovered 
in Vancouver Island, where the pest must have existed on the trees 
affected for sometime; plum curenlio (Conotrachelus nenuphar), grape 
phylloxera (Phylloxera vastatrix), peach bark borer (Phlwotribus Kmi- 
narisj, black peach aphis (Aphis persicce-niger), apple maggot, and 
apple fruit miner, which has become a serious enemy to the apple 
growers on the Pacific Coast, where it attacks the ai)i)le at about the 
same time and in much the same way that the apple maggot does in 
the East. The apple fruit miner is abundant in the wild crab, and its 
habit of attacking apples seems acquired and exceptional, but persist- 
ent. Appended to the foregoing is a note on the horn fly (Hcematobia 
serrata). 

Experiments in wintering bees, J, Fixter (pp. 264-271). — During 1896, 
189‘‘, and 1897 experiments begun in former years were continued. The 
ipost satisfactory way of wintering in a cellar was found from these 
experiments to be the following: Hives are placed in the cellar, raised 
from the floor by empty hives or other means, and arranged in tiers 
with the back of the hive raised somewhat higher than the front, and 
each hive raised from its bottom board by a small block f in. high. All 
front entrances are left wide open so as to give free ventilation. The 
wooden covers of the hives are replaced by chaff cushions 4 in, thick, 
above which are ])laced strips of wood to prevent their coming in con- 
tact with the hives above. In hives packed with sawdust, preventing 
ventilation, bees were smothered, and in hives similarly treated, but 
with ventilation, the colonies were weakened by heat, dampness, and 
insufficient ventilation. Hives packed with chaff and left out of doors 
on the ground without ventilation, or with none other than the ventil- 
ating shaft, were found to have been sufficiently protected, but in the 
former case to have suffered considerably from water which found its 
way into the hive. 

Notes are also given on buckwheat, 5-banded Italian bees, a hive in 
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m wood filled, the daily gain in honey of a hive, a bee cellar, and winter- 
ing experiments in 1896 and 1897; and a few saggestiona are made to 
beginners in apiculture. 

A swarm of bees taken June 13, weighing 6| lbs., fhrnished with 4 
frames of drawn comb and 4 frames of foundation placed alternately, 
and kept on scales for 11 weeks from June 17, made a total net gain of 
90| lbs., the largest gain of any one day being 6^ lbs. This gain was 
made on two days, one during clover and the other during basswood 
flow. There is noted also a loss of 7^ lbs., which is the sum of losses 
noted in 4 different weeks and which the author apparently attributes 
to the differences connected with the weight of brood, etc. 

Report upon further experiments with certain brands of comb founda- 
tUm, F. T. Shutt (pp. 271-275). — The experiments of former years were 
continued. The results of this yearns work apparently show, taking 
the values of comb foundation as depending upon the extent to which 
it is used by bees in cell formation, that what the author designates 
choice wax made on the Eoot mill at a temperature of 89® F. gives the 
best results, while the foundation made by a patent process and running 
12 or 15 sq. ft. to the pound gives the poorest results. In the for- 
mer case the average percentage of the wax of the foundation utilized 
by the bees was 52, as contrasted with 12 in the latter case. A poor 
quality of wax in any of the foundation used seems to give bad results. 
In obtaining percentages noted the method was followed of paring off 
the cells of the comb and comparing the weight of the piece thus 
obtained with that of the foundation when placed in the hive. 

Report of the entomologist, A. D. Hopkins ( West Virginia 8ta. 
Rpt 1893 j pp. 29--18 ). — After stating that the common insect pests were 
not suffici<mtly numerous during the year to attract serious attention, 
the pine bark beetle is noted as occasioning great damage during 
1891-^93. Never before in the history of the country has such 
widespread and universal destruction of timber been caused by the 
ravages of insects.’^ Extensive travel through the spruce and pine 
forests of the State showed that the death of the trees was due to the 
attack of Dendroctonus frontalis. As the result of a circular letter 
mailed to various timber owners, settitig forth the dangerous character 
of the attack, some $750 was contributed, to which the station added 
$150, for the purpose of carrying on investigations and to import pre- 
dacious insects from Germany. After a number of weeks of study 
in Europe Clerus formicarius was chosen from a number of benficial 
predacious insects for importation. As a beginning 50 specimens, male 
^d female, and 25 larvm were placed on dying trees near Morgantown. 
During the following spring and summer (1893) colonies of often as 
many as from 30 to 100 each were placed throughout the State. In all, 
including insects from a second importation, 14 distributions were thus 
made. The number of the pests were so decimated by disease, etc., as 
not to threaten any material damage in the future. 

16436~No. 9 5 
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There is also noted a study of a new potato disease, due to the larvss 
of a dipterous insect; and a new x)6ach tree pest, the peach twig moth 
(Anarsia lineatella). 

Annual report of the entomologiat, A. D. Hopkins ( West Virginia 
8ta. Bpt. 1895, pp. 27-35), — During the year attention was given to an 
insect affecting chestnut, oak, and pine bark, which in some instances 
did considerable damage. Among the discoveries made during the 
year was an adult of the chestnut timber worm, which proved to be an 
insect entirely different from what either Harris or Eiley had supposed. 
Xylefinus peltatus was found doing damage to pine barn flooring, audit 
was further noted as a dangerous enemy to seasoned wood of all kinds, 
especially in outbuildings. Other insects noted are an enemy of the 
poplar, a new apple tree pest, a new enemy of plum trees, which is 
probably an imported European pest, the bagworm, clover leaf mite, 
and an oyster shell bark louse. A new form of potato scab is also 
noted. 

Notes on the insects of the year, F. L. Harvey {Maine Sta, Rpt, 
1806, pp, 117-J 1^3, figs. 7). — The following insects are noted : Croton bug 
{rhyllodromia germanica), oyster shell bark louse {Mytilaspis pomorum), 
whi(*h is abundant and increasing; hemispherical scale {Leeanium 
hemisphccricum), elm tree bark louse {Leeanium (?), the fall canker- 
worm {Anisopteryx pomeiaria), mourning cloak butterfly ( Vanessa anti- 
opa), oak baik weevil {Magdalis olyra), steel blue flea beetle {Ealtiea 
chalyhea), buffalo tree hoi)per {Ceresa huhalus), which was this year 
reported for the first time as doing damage to apifle trees; yellow 
necked apple tree caterpillar {Datana ministra), reported this year for 
the first time as feeding on the foliage of apple trees; the currant span- 
worm {Diastictis rihearia), very abundant about Orono; gooseberry 
fruit worm {Dal^rmna eonrolutella), which is apparently on the increase; 
Mine tree winter moth {Eybernia tillaria), which is reported in injurious 
numbers and seems to remain where the fall cankerworm is about to 
disappear; the army worm ( Lewcawm unipuneta),th^ ash gray pinion 
{Lithophana antennata), velleda lappet moth ( Tolype velleda), which has 
never been found before in Maine and was received from the western 
jmrt of the State, where it was mistaken for the gypsy moth; apple 
tree tent cat^vpWhw {Glisiocampa americana), which is very abundant 
in western and southern Maine ; currant fly {Epochra canadensis), which 
is not generally distributed, but badly infested some gardens in Orono; 
apple maggot {Trypeta pomonella), which has nearly disappeared in sev- 
eral localities; rat tail larva {MoUoia), horn fly {Hwmatohia serrata), 
which seems to be on the decrease; buffalo beetle {Anthrenus sorophu- 
lariw), pigeon tremex ( Tremex columha), and Ptinus fir, which was 
reported as badly infesting a bag of timothy seed. The great number 
of leaf-eating insects said to have been reported makes the season 
somewhat remarkable. 

The army worm, B. H. Warren {Pennsylvania Sta. Rpt. 1896, pjf. 
161-220, pis. 16). — A description is given of the moth', its eggs and 
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larvae^ its life history, and its past history. The subject of parasites, 
predaceous insects, etc,, is very briefly treated. Ditching and the use 
of coal tar or kerosene in the ditches is the only remedy recommended, 
A long series of letters is given which were received in reply to a cir- 
cular sent out over the State. The most prominent feature of this is 
the estimate of loss, which foots up about $300,000. The greatest loss 
noted by a single individual is $400. One is reported at $300 and sev- 
eral at $200. Among the damages done by the worm there is noted a 
destruction of the uniformity of a lawn by their producing a ragged 
appearance along the edges of the walks. Swallows, fly catchers, crows, 
blackbirds, robins, catbirds, thrushes, meadow larks, bluebirds, sand- 
pipers, the screech owl, sparrow hawk, and the skunk are mentioned, 
each more or less at length, as enemies of the worm. The plates are 
all colored. 

The red spider, G. H. Perkins ( Vermont 8ta. Bpt 1896-^97, pp. 
75-86 j jigs, 4 ), — An account is given of the life history of the red spider 
{Tetranychtis felarins) taken partly from notes made by J. 11. Worcester. 
These so-called spiders vary in color more or less according to the food 
plant upon which they are found and according to their age. On some 
plants red mites may be very numerous, on others there will be found 
few red, but many greenish or brownish ones. When young they are 
light yellowish or whitish. Somewhat later 2 red spots appear on each 
side of the back. These spots may be all the red that is developed, or 
the color may spread and increase in depth with age so that the spots 
become completely obliterated. Yery flue webs are spun. 

The eggs, which sire relatively large, spherical, and light yellow or 
colorless, are laid at intervals of a few days, the female remaining in one 
spot the while. In about a week, according to conditions of tempera- 
ture, etc., sill oval six-legged mite hatches out and 2 days later sheds 
its skin, grows, and reiieats the process twice at internals of 2 days. 
Immediately after the third molt, if males happen to be luesent, the 
female is impregnated by one or more and within 48 hours begins lay- 
ing. From 2 to 8 eggs per day are deposited for as many as 3 weeks, 
producing during that time a total of 50 to 100 eggs. One imjiregna 
tion suffices for a lifetime. If no males chance to be present the female 
proceeds to lay unfertilized eggs, which hatch out males. This may 
go on until the female is impregnated, after which a majority of female 
eggs may be produced. The mites show a very friendly and pea(*eable 
disposition. The males seldom quarrel, even over the possession of a 
female. Occasionally, however, the males apparently flght, darting at 
one another and apparently endeavoring to pull away one another's 
tongues, which are thrust out and withdrawn. 

Under the head of remedies, the statement, based upon what seem 
to be conclusive experiments, is made that the mites are not so injuri- 
ously aftected by excessive humidity of the atmosphere as to rend^ 
the method of saturating the atmosphere with water vapor, as is often 
done in greenhouses, of practical value. But the mechanical actiomcMC 
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water spurted on the plants, as has been recommended by the author 
for aphids, mealy bugs, and the like, is fairly effective, as also are soap 
emulsions. Sulphur fumes in some cases have proved satisfactory, but 
none of these remedies seem effectual against the eggs. Kerosene 
emulsion, however, is effective in all cases and will, it is thought, be 
iound the most convenient and satisfactory remedy. 

A new garden Sm]rnthnrid (Smynthurus albamaculata), F. L. 
Harvey {Maine 8ta. Upt. 1896^ pp. 5 ), — A detailed descrip- 

tion is given of a new Smynthurid which the author calls Smynthurus 
albamaeulata. It is found abundantly in gardens during May and J une 
and does considerable damage to early garden plants, attacking rad- 
ishes, beans, cucumbers, squashes, etc., in the leaves of which it eats 
numerous holes and sucks away the Juices until the leaves wither. 
The habits are thus the same as 8 . hortensis of Fitch. The si)ecies is, 
however, readily distinguislied from the latter species by the purjde of 
the head, antenna*, terminal segments of the body and elater, and by 
the obscure white marking of the body, and especially by the 0 instead 
of 0 segments in the terminal ]>ortiou of the antenine. 

The young are much lighter in color than the adults and often show 
only 8 segments in the terminal imrtion of the antenna*. 

Under the head of remedies the author states that he can not agree 
with Fitch that the work of the smynthurids is entirely secondary, for 
this species, at least, seems capable of sucking the Juices of plants 
without the aid of other insects. This species was very abundant on 
cucumbers in his garden, but there Avas no evidence of the flea beetle. 
Some dozen or more would sometimes be found on a single leaf and in 
a few days it would bo noticed that the leaves turned whitish, and an 
examination of the epidermis would show the existence in it of numer- 
ous little pits. A hole through the leaf was rarely if ever found. The 
new leaves, cotyledons, etc., are attacked. Dirt, ashes, suliihur, or 
liyrethrum will act as deterrents until the plants are large enough to 
be out of danger. 

A bacillus pathogenic upon the phylloxera and certain aoarids, 

L. Dubois {Gompt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. PariSj 125 {1897)j No. 20j pp. 790^ 
791). — In a mixture of earth and manure the author found an organism 
th«t in certain hemiptera ]>roduceK a veritable infectious ilisease. 
Apparently it enters tin* body through the mouth and may be found 
either by means of the microscope or by cultures in the bodies of insects 
that have succumbed to the disease. In certain solutions it seems 
capable of retaining its virulence for a very long time. 

It exists in 2 forms: In filaments of 4 to 7 somewhat undulating in 
form, in links and as a coccus from 0.2 to 0.3 }x in diameter. The coccus 
is slightly motile and has an annular zone, usually distinguished as a 
somber tint surrounding a central rather clear area. There is no 
vacuole. In some cultures the cocci seem to develop from spores. 

The organisms stain with difl&culty by ordinary methods. The best 
results were obtained by the author with 10 cc, of a 26 per cent solution 
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of tannin to wliioh was added enongh snlpliate of iron to give the 
mixture a black color. The mixture was heated to 60® 0. and then 
left on the cover glass for 25 minutes. The cover glass without wash- 
ing was then plunged into a solution of 1 x>er cent potassium hydrate 
for 5 minutes. It was then washed in water and stained by the aid of 
heat with a soda aniiiu solution of fuchsin and finally stood in water. 
The stain thus obtained is instable and works with difficulty on cocci 
forms and on old cultures. The organism is an aerobic, at least with 
ordinary media. It develops well only in the absence of oxygen, but 
the groAvth is never luxuriant. The temperature limits are between 20 
and 30®. Its virulence seems to vary with the chemical constitution of 
the soil and with atmospheric conditions. 

In 12 lots of phylloxera experiments 2 lots were placed in the ground 
as control ex])eriment8, 8 were placed in earth in potatoes and sown 
with the organism, and 2 were placed on a lot of blotting paper. In I 
or 2 days the insects on the twigs of the last 2 lots were all dead. At 
the end of 6 days few living insects were found in the 8 lots, while in 
the control experiment plenty of them were found after the lapse of 7 
days. 

Report of the entomologist, L. Bruner {Nehraaha Bd. Agr, Jtpt, 1896^ pp. 
105-tfiS, figs, S5 ), — This consists of notes, descriptive and otherwise, on the common 
or injurious grasshoppers of Nebraska, with observations as to remedies. The lat- 
ter portion of the paper is formed by a list of the short-horned grasshoppers occur- 
ring in the State. 

Contributions to experimental entomology, £. Fischer {Him, Ztsohr. Ent, 2 
(1897) f Xo. idfpp. f)89-‘095f pi. 1 ). — Experiments in which Vaneam antiopa, V, aberrafio 
arteniia, and T. aherratio hygiwa were subjected to cold are described. 

Species or subspecies, T. I). A. Cockerell (Nature, 80, No. 1452, p. S91), 

Revision of the Suropean and related species of the lohneumonid genus 
Pimpla, O. SCHMIEDKKNECHT (J llu8. JVchtiaohr. EnU, 2 (1897), Noa. S2, pp, 500-^11; 
SS, pp, 525^';J8; 84, pp, 5S9--54S ; 36, pp. 571-S70; 87, pp. 589-591; 30, pp. 618-622; 
40, pp, 683— 688). 

The braoonid genua Meteorus, O. Schmiedekneciit (lUua. Wchnachr. Enl., 2 
(1897), Noa, 10, pp, 150-154, figa, 5; 11, pp, 173-175; 12, pp, 184-190; IS, pp. 204-207; 
14, pp. 221-228; 19, pp. 208-802). 

Diptera from the white sands on the Tularosa plains of southern New Mex- 
ico, I, C. H. T. Townsend (Paycke, 8 (1897), No. 259, pp. 138-140).— Paragua bioolor 
teataceua, P. iibialia, and Zodion fulvifrona abdominale all on flowers of Jater pai*vi- 
fiorua. 

Diptera of the Organ Mountains in southern New Mexico, I, C. H. T. Town- 
send (Payohe, 8 (1897), No. 258, pp. 126-128). — A brief description is given of the 
followhig, with the altitudes at which they were caught : Eupeodea voluoria, 5,000 ft., 
on flowers of Melampodium dnereum ; Zodion aplendena, 5,000 ft., on Zinnia grandiflora ; 
Zodion fulvifrona, 5,500 ft., on Peoiia pappoaa; Belvoaia bifaaciata, 5,600 ft. 

The Coleoptera of the lower Rio Oremde VaUey, H. F. Wickham (Bui, Lab, 
Nat, Hiat, State Univ. Iowa, 4 (1897), No, 2, pp, 96-115).— Species of Cicindelidie, 
Caribidee, Baliplidep, and Hydrophylid© are noted. Only a score of specimens 
peculiar to Mexico were obtained, and these were found in a cotton fleld near 
Matamoras. 

Winter case arrangement for bees, P. S. Orton (Amer, Bee Jour,, 87 (1897), No, 
20, p, 806), — A winter case costing about $3.50 and holding 10 two-story, 8-firame, dove^ 
tailed hives is described. It is 13 ft. l<mg, ^ ft. wide, and 2^ ft. deep. The hives 
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stand 1 in. apart ; the entrance is by 12 in. next a space in the case of li by 2 by 
14 in. A block 1 by by 2 in. is placed between each hive and the entrance to the 
stri}) i by 2 in. by 13 ft. is nailed to the top of these blocks, thus forming 10 comport- 
ments of li by 2 by 14 in. The roof is of the gable sort and furnished with a lock. 
The floor of the porticos slants so that dead bees and the rain fall away. 

A uonswarming devioe (Amer. Bee Jour,, S7 {1897), No, 16, p, 241, fig, f).— It is 
stated that bees desiring to swarm may be controlled by placing two hives side by 
side, each having a 6-inoh tin tube inserted in a hole bored in the lower side of the 
middle of the front. When the entrance of one hi v e is closed the workers are obliged 
to come out through the tin tube and, being unable to get back, go into the adjoin- 
ing hive. After several days the entrance to the second hive may be closed and that 
of the first one opened, which forces the bees back into the first liivo again. The 
method is said in no way to interfere seriously with the working of the bees, but it 
effectually destroys the swarming fever and all queen cells that may have been 
formed are torn down. 

The San Job 6 scale in Missouri, J. M. Stedman {Miseonri Sta, Ciro, Tnf, 5, pp. 10, 
figs^ 5 ), — X bri(‘f popular account of the scale, with a recommendation of the usual 
precautions and remedies. 

A report on the occurrence of the cabbage root maggot, F. A. Waugh ( Ver- 
mont Sta. lipt. 1896- 97, pp, 116-119, fign. 1). — It is briefly noted that cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, and kale were found attacked by this insect (Phorhia hraesiew). 
There are a few comments on ils distribution, method of feeding, life history, and 
treatment. The use of kerosene emulsion about the roots of the affected plants is 
recommended, as is also the i)reveuti\e measure of placing tarred paper about the 
stem of the plant at transidantiug time, and especially that of avoiding planting in 
ground where the insect has been at work the year before. 

A further communication relative to the grapevine beetle, K. SAJd (Jlltts, 
Wchnschr, Ent,, 2(1897), No.9,j)p. 129-134), — The question as to whether JCumolpua 
olwourvs has been found on the vine is discussed and aflirmalive evidence brought 
forth. Topsent’s hypothesis that E. vith and E. ohsonrus are one and the same, and 
that the difference in color is due to the food plant from which each may chance to 
be taken, is shown to be without the support of facts or even an investigation. 

The beech woolly louse, C. Sc’irKOBJ)ER {Ilh(8. Wchnschr. Eut,, 2 (18^7), No. 18, pp, 
228-^i29, fig, 1). — Schizoneura lanigera is discussed. A wash of 50 i>artB soap, 100 parts 
amylalcohol, 200 of alcohol, and 650 of soit water is recommended. 

Life histories of the New Tork slug caterpillars, X-XI, H. Ci. Dyar (Jour. New 
York Eni, Soc., 8 (1897), No, 2,pp, 57-65, pie. 2). — EucJea deJphinii (with the food 
plants—oak, chestnut, bayberry, Andromeda, beech, sour gum, and wild cherry) and 
Parasa vhlorte (food plants — oak, chestnut, wild cherry, hickory, and bayberry). 

The willow leaf beetles, BfjRiG (Ilhie. Zteckr. Eni,, 2 (1897), No.4i,pp. 657-661), — 
More or less of the life history of Chryeomela rulgafieehna, Phralora vitellinw, P, oaru- 
leacene, and Gahruca caprew is discussed. 

Injurious insects, A. AcLOqUK (Paris: Felix Alcan, j), I92,fig8, 67; rev. in Zool, 
Centbl., 4 (1897) No. J6, p. 917). 

The egg sacs and larvae of some grasshoppers (Acridiidae) J. Ingrnitzky (St. 
Petersburg, 1896, pp. 8, ill.; rev. in Zool. Centbl., 4 (1897), No, 26, pp, 917,918),— -The 
egg sacs of some West Siberian Acridiidtc affecting grains. 

The injurious animals of our cultivated plants, III (Dent. iMndw, Presse, 24 
(1897), No. 59, p. 540). — Short notes on several Lepidoptera. 

The small lepidopterous genus Lithocollitis, n, C. ScHRf)EDKR (Tllua. Ztsohr. 
Ent,, 2 (1897), No. 40, pp. 6^5-629, figs, 7). 

The distribution of Lepidoptera, 1*ri5HN (Ulus. JVohnaohr. Eni., 2 (1897), No, 20, 
pp. 305-309; 21, pp 332-334, maps 3). 

A little-known birch enemy, S(’iienkling-Pr1Jiv6t (Illua, ZUehr, Ent., 2 (1897), 
No, 42, pp, 661-664, pi. 1), — Incurraria himorifica. The eggs of this moth are laid at 
the axils of the leaves or where a new twig is starting— one at a place. The larva 
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liT6« in the a4jacent tiMiie^ prodncing a swelling so that affected twigs hare a Icnot* 
ted appearance. The moth is somewhat rare and was first noted by Amerling at 
Prag. 

A new grapevine disinfectant, B. H. Kidgblt ( U, 8, Consular Bpts,, 189S, JVb. 
£09, pp, £67-’£69), — A brief note is given of a new compound called phylloxerol, used 
in Switzerland with good effect against the phylloxera. It has the double effect of 
destroying the insects and of acting as a fertilizer. It may be applied to other 
plants as well as to the vine. In the case of the vine a small hole is scooped out 
around the vine and in*it 8.3 to 12.5 ozs. of the phylloxerol placed and the earth 
filled in again. This operation is repeated in the spring. A.coording to the manu- 
facturer ^ about 55 lbs. of the substance is sufficient for 1 acre of vines for 2 or 3 
years. 

Destruction of locusts, L. Berguolz ( U, 8. Consular Epts., 1898, No, W9,pp, 269, 
270). —The destruction of locusts by arsenic poisoning in Natal is noted. The poison 
consists of arsenite of soda made by dissolving 1 lb. caustic soda in 4 gal. of boiling 
water and adding 1 lb. of arsenic. To this 8 gal. of hot or cold water, and 20 lbs. 
of brown sugar are added ; or by mixing it with 10 gal. of treacle. Bunches of com, 
grass, etc., dipped in the mixtuie are placed along the roads where the locusts can 
get them. 


foods— ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 

Report of preliminary investigations on the metabolism of 
nitrogen and carbon in the human organism, W. O. Atw^ateb, 
0. D. Woods, and F. G. Benedict ( U, 8, Dept Agr,, Office of Experi- 
ment Stations Bui. 44, pp. 61, Jigs. 4 ). — These investigations were made 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, by the Connecticut 
Storrs Station in cooperation with this Department. They have been 
briefly reported in previous iiublications.^ The object was to determine 
the income and outgo of matter and energy. The balance of matter is 
expressed in terms of nitrogen and carbon. Tlie determination of the 
balance of hydrogen was also attempted, but the results obtained and 
the measurements of the heat given off by the body are not reported. 
Proximate and elementary analyses were made of the food, urine, and 
feces, and their fuel value was determined with a bomb calorimeter. 
The respiratory products were measured and analyzed, the amount of 
carbon dioxid and water being determined. In connection with the 
experiments, the apparatus used was modified and improved and 
experimental methods were elaborated. For the measurement of the 
respiratory products and energy of the body a respiration calorimeter 
of special construction was devised. 

The inside dimensidns of the respiration chamber are 2.15 by 1.22 
by 1.92 meters, and the volume approximately 4.8 cubic meters. ^ The 
chamber consists of 3 concentric boxes, the inner one of metal and 
the two outer ones of wood. The inner box, or chamber, is double 
walled, the inner wall being of sheet copper, the outer of sheet zinc. 
The 2 walls are 8 cm. apart. An opening in the front end of the metal 

^Eugeno Courvoisier (Versoix, Canton of Geneva, Bwitzerland). 

^Soienoe, 6 (1897), No. 117, pp. 493-49() (E. 8. R., 8, p. 821); Connecticut Storrs 
6ta. Rpt. 1896, p.85. 
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chamber serves both the purpose of a window and a door for entrance 
and exit. 

A current of air is pumped through the apparatus and measured by 
special devices. Samples of the incoming and outgoing air are taken 
for analysis. 

An inconvenient rise of temi)erature is prevented by a current of cold 
water which passes through a system of pipes inside of the chamber. 
This device forms a part of the arrangements for measuring the heat 
given oflF from the body. 

It is desirable to have the incoming current of air as dry as possible. 
To reduce the water content to a minimum the air which came from out 
of doors was dried before it entered the chamber by surrounding a por- 
tion of the pipe through which it passed with a freezing mixture of salt 
and ice. The amount of water remaining in the incoming air and that 
in the outgoing air was determined by passing the sample through 
U tubes filled with pumice stone saturated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The carbon dioxid in the samples of air was determined by 
passing the air through tubes filled with soda lime. A U tube, con- * 
taining glass beads drenched with barium hydroxid solution, was also 
used as a control. 

A full description of the difterent parts of the apparatus is given, 
and the methods followed in conducting a metabolism experiment are 
described in detail. 

The subjects of the experiments were a laboratory janitor, a chemist, 
and a physicist, all young men in good health. The food consisted of 
a simple mixed diet, which in every ca^se was selected in accordance 
with the dietary habits of the subject. Two tests were made with the 
laboratory janitor. In each the subject remained in the respiration 
chamber 2 J days, although the digestibility of the food was determined 
for a longer period (4| days). In the experiment with the chemist the 
subject remained in the respiration chamber 5 days, and the digestion 
experiment, which covered several days before the subject entered the 
respiration chamber, was of 8^ days^ duration. In these tests the sub- 
jects performed no muscular work, and spent their time in reading or 
resting. 

The experiment with the physicist was of longer duration than the 
preceding, the subject remaining in the respiration chamber 12 days. 
The digestibility of the food was determined on several days before 
the subject entered the chamber and during the experiment, making 
16§ days in all. The respiration experiment was divided into 5 periods. 
The first and fifth periods were of If and If days’ duration, respec- 
tively, and were regarded as preliminary and supplementary. The 
subject avoided both muscular and mental work as much as possible. 
The remaining periods were each of 3 days’ duration. The second 
was devoted to severe mental labor; the third was spent in absolute 
rest, the subject avoiding as far as possible all mental and physical 



ezereiBe; ondtfaefimrth was a period of quite severe mnsetdar aotlvi^. 
The subject spent 3 hours each day in raising and lowering a 6.7 kg. 
iron weight by means of a pulley. 

The income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon and the fuel value of the 
food, urine, and feces are recorded in full for each of the experimental 
periods. In the following table the results for the balance of income 
and outgo of nitrogen and carbon are summarized: 

Income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon. 


1 

1 

In 

food. 


Qmt 

Laboratory janitor* Kesi 


(2 days) 

45 4 

Do 

86 4 

Cbomist Li£bt mental 


work (6 days) 

76 6 

Physicist 


Best (11 days) .... 
Mental woi k (3 days) 

26 3 

48 6 

Best (d da\ s) 

48 6 

Muscular work (3 


days) 

48 6 

Rest (1| days) 

22.3 

Whole experiment (12 


days) 

104 4 


Nitrogen 



In 

In 
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(+) or 

In 

urine 
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food 



_ _ 
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Qnt» 
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1 i 
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578 6 

36 1 
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521 2 
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23 2 
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87 4 

4 2 

1 7 0 

732.3 
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4 2 
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782 S 
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1 9 

— 1 1 

335 6 

163.0 

16 8 

1 13 7 
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Qmt. 

22 7 
28 6 

18 0 
10 8 

428.2 

435.1 

1100 7 
j 37 7 

54 6 

34 5 

1,000 6 

- 17 2 

13 5 
26 8 
82.2 

17 1 
31 5 
31 5 

376 2 
606 6 
713 2 

- 10 1 
— 22 1 

-44 6 

30 1 
17 2 

31 5 
14 4 

1, 114 6 
836 6 

-443 9 
— 32 6 

119 3 

126 0 

3, 237 2 j 

—555 3 


From the income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon the gain or loss 
of protein and fat was calculated. 


experience here obtained emphasizes the desirability of longer experimental 
periods than have been customary in experiments oi this class. Although a consid- 
erable number of respiration experiments have been made with animals and man, the 
periods have rarel> exceeded 24 hours. 

^^The prospects for obtaining a satisfactory balance of income and outgo of energy 
are, on the whole, decidedly encouraging. The determinations of heats of combus- 
tion by the bomb calorimeter are eminently satisfactory, and there seems to be good 
ground to hope that ultimately the measurements of heat given off from the body 
may also prove sufficiently accni ate for such purposes. . . . Experience in this lab- 
oratory since the above experiments were made have yielded results agreeing very 
olosel>, indeed, with the theoretical figures, 

^'The results of these experiments and of similar investigations elsewhere bring 
out very clearly the difference in the amounts of nutrients and energy required by 
the organisms of different persons under different conditions, and confirm the results 
of previous inquiry in showing that muscular labor is performed at the expense of 
the fats, sugars, aud starches. They also make it clear that the body may draw upon 
protein for this purpose, although it has not yet been determined just what We the 
conditions under which this is done." 


The chemistry of the com plant, F. T. Shutt ( Canada Expt. Farms 
Bpts. 1896 j pp, ^8-211 ). — Analyses are reported of a number of varieties 
of corn (whole plant) in the following stages of growth: Tasseling^ 
silking, early milk, late milk, and glazing. The amounts of the different 
constituents per ton and per acre furnished at the different periods of 
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growth are also computed. Using the ordinarily accepted ooelBoients 
of digestibility, the author computed the digestible matter x)er ton and 
per acre as follows: 

JHffeetible matter in oorn fodder at different aiagea of growth. 


TaRneliiig . . 

SUkmg 

Early milk. 
Late milk . . 
Glazing 


Stage of growth. 



Digestible 

Digestible 


matter iu 

matter 


one ton. 

per acre. 


Pounds. 

Pounds, 

. .. 

186.2 

4,220 

... 

211.0 

.5,069 



256 5 

5,873 



285.0 

6, 012 

... 

339.2 

7,808 


Among the oonclusioiis reached were the following: Cutting the 
corn before it reaches the glazing condition — a practice quite common 
a few years ago — is not to be advised, since in the later stages of the 
plant’s growth there is a large gain in food constituents. , . . The min- 
eral constituents (ash) are taken by the plant from the soil more par- 
ticularly during its early stages of growth.” As the jdant matures the 
amount of nonalbuminoid nitrogen decreases while the albuminoid 
nitrogen increases. The percentage of carbohydrates also increases as 
the plant approaches maturity. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs {Maine 8ta. Bpt. 1890 ^ 
pp. J39 ). — Analyses are re])orted of the following feeding stuffs: 

Sunflower (heads and whole plant); English horse beans; silage from 
mature corn, sunflower heads, and horse beans; corn xdanted at 0, 9, 
and 12 inches; King gluten meal; potato pomace, and black grass 
(Jmcus gerardl). The composition of a number of these is given in 
the following table: 

AnalgneH of Jeedhtg siuffft. 


Sunflower hradfl . 

Sunflower, whole ]>lant 

EngHwh horee bemiH 

Silage — mature corn, Hunflowci heads, 
aim liorse beans (averu^ 4 analyses) 
Potato pomaco 


Watci . 

Protein 

Eat. 

Nltro 
non five 
extract 

Cl ude 
liber. 

JKsh. 

Perceu t. 

Per cent. 

Vireent. 

J*et cent. 

l*ercent. 

Percent. 

86 07 

1.93 

1 49 

5. 62 

3.79 

1. 10 

8.5 21 

1 70 1 

1.03 

6.14 

4. 00 

1.02 

82. 65 

3 88 

.49 

7.18 

3.71 

2.09 

69.69 

3. 97 

1.88 

10.71 

6.13 

1.62 

10. 96 

6.56 

.52 

68. 99 

10. 20 

2.71 


Sunflowers and English horse beans as silage crops, J. M. 

Bartlett {Maine 8ta, Kpt, iftOG, pp. 32-31). — For several seasons sun- 
flowers and horse beans have been grown at the station for silage. The 
crops were harvested in the early part of September, run through a 
silage cutter, and mixed with corn in the silo in the following proi>or- 
tiou : One-fourth acre of sunflowers, one- half acre of horse beans, and 
one acre of corn. In half the silage the whole sunflower plant was cut 
up and in half the heads only. Both mixtures were well preserved, 
and when opened in January were greedily eaten by cows. Although 
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ibe stalks of the snnflowers were large and coarse, the silage ynm aataa 
as readily as that made from com alone. The cost of growing the Ban* 
flowers and horse beans was estimated to bo abont the same as that 
com. Analyses of these plants are given above. The yields follow: 


Yield per acre of aunjlowers and JCngJtah horae heana. 


Sunflower heade 

Sunflower, whole plant 

English horse beiui, whole plant 


Weight IV8 

Weight of 

harvested 

dry matter. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

27, 040 

3,767 

48, 800 

7,219 

20,100 

3,407 


ThougK the sunflower is a prolific crop, the chemical composition is 
about the same as that of southern corn grown in Maine. The author 
does not regard it as a desirable fodder plant when corn can be suc- 
cessfully grown, on account of the coarse, rough stalks and leaves, 
which render the plant somewhat unpalatable. It would doubtless be 
largely rejected by stock unless it were ensiled. The fact is pointed 
out that ensiling prevents the waste of the coarse material which is 
ordinarily thrown away. 

Horse bean was found a satisfactory feeding stuff, though at present 
prices the author believes it to be more economical to raise the needed 
corn for coarse fodder and to purchase the concentrated feeds necessary 
for making up the ration. 

The feeding value of broken hop vines, F. T. Shutt ( Canada 
Expt, Farms Bpts. 1896^ p. 216). — Analysis of hop vines showed the fol- 
lowing composition: Water 8.69 per cent, protein 2.53 per cent, fat 0.7 
per cent, carbohydrates 33.31 per cent, fiber 50.16 per cent, and ash 4.61 
per cent. The sample analyzed is described as being exceedingly 
woody. In the author’s opinion hoi) vines are inferior to straw as a 
feeding stuff. Unless well soaked and fermentation induced, the sharp 
fragments would probably i)rove injurious. On account of their ferti- 
lizing value it is recommended that hop vines be composted, or, if they 
are too woody for this treatment, that they be burned for their ashes. 

Lacteo-vituline (calf meal), F. T. Shutt {Canada Expt. Farms 
Bpts. 1896 jpp. 214-216 ). — Lacteo-vituline is a feeding stuff prepared in 
France, and recommended for calves as a substitute for milk. It was 
found to contain 9.87 per cent water, 16 per cent protein, 8.38 per cent 
fat, 61.68 per cent carbohydrates, 1.17 per cent fiber, and 2.90 per cent 
ash, chiefly phosphates, chlorids, and silicates (of calcium, sodium", and 
potassium). This feeding stuff is compared with cows’ milk. The fact 
is pointed out that it is 2^ times as costly. 

Relative digestibility of cheat and clover, G. W. Shaw and H. T. 
French {Oregon Sta. Bui, 47jpp. 8^ pi. 1). — test was made with a 
steer to compare the digestibility of cheat and clover. After a prelim- 
inary feeding period of 2 weeks the digestion experiment proper began 
and lasted 6 days. The amounts of food and water consumed are 
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recorded and analyses are reported of the cheat and clover hay eaten 
and of the dang. The coefBcients of digestibility of the clover hay 
were as follows : Dry matter 62 per cent, protein 63, ether extract 65, 
nitrogen-free extract 71, crude fiber 69, and ash 37. The figures for 
cheat hay were as follows: Dry matter 46 per cent, protein 42, ether 
extract 32, nitrogen-free extract 49, crude fiber 46, and ash 23. 

The composition of package tea, J. A. Widtson ( Utah 8ta. Rpt. 
1897, pp. 31, 32 ). — Analyses are reported of 6 samples of tea sold in 
packages and regarded as typical of that ordinarily sold in the State. 
The composition of the different samples was as follows : 


Compoaition of package tea. 



Waler. 

1 

Nitroffcn. 

Tlioin. 

Aah. 

Material 
golable 
in water. 

Black 

Per cent. 
.5 41 

Per cent. 
4.15 

Per cent. 
3.38 

Per cent. 
5.67 

Per cent. 
54.60 

Green, laced 

G. G4 

3.6B 

2. 88 

6 67 

55.48 

Do 

7. 97 

3.96 

3. 02 

6. 76 

64.41 

Do 

6 90 

4. 10 

2. 18 

6 34 

65.10 

Do 

5. 74 

8 83 

3. 29 

6 41 

65.79 


The black tea was apparently uncolored. The green teas were colored 
or faced. 

Feeding steers, 1895~*96, W. Saunders {Canada JSjopt, Farms 
Bpts. 1896^ pp. 80-84 ). — A test was made with 3 lots of 4 steers each to 
compare a number of coarse fodders as part of a ration. The test was 
divided into 3 periods of 6, 8, and 6 weeks, respectively. The feeding 
experiment proper was preceded by a preliminary period of 6 weeks. 
The steers were fed the following basal rations per head per day: 

Lot 1, 50 lbs. silage, 25 lbs. turnips, 5 lbs. hay. 

Lot 2, 25 lbs. corn fodder, 25 lbs. turnips, 5 lbs. hay. 

Lot 3, ha> and turnips ad Uhitum (about 20 lbs. hay and 50 lbs. turnips). 

The silage consisted of corn, horse beans, and sunflower heads in the 
proportion of 10 : : 1, 

In addition to the basal ration lot 1 was fed j>er head daily during the 
second period 2 lbs. of meal and during the third period 4 lbs. of meal, 
and lots 2 and 3 during the first period 4 lbs. and during the second and 
third periods 6 lbs. of meal. The meal consisted of equal parts of 
barley, wheat, peas, bran, and oil cake. The average weight of the 
steers at the beginning of the test was about 1,000 lbs. The hnanoial 
statement is based on silage at $2.50, turnips at $2, hay at $8, corn 
fodder at $4, and meal at $20 per ton. The results are rejiorted in 
detail. 

^^From these tests it appears that the 4 steers fed on ration 1 gained in all during 
the feeding period 881 lbs. at a cost of $6.49 per 100 lbs. The 4 steers fed on ration 
2 gained in all during the feeding period 685 lbs. at a cost of $9.92 per 100 lbs., while 
the 4 steers fed on ration 8 made a total gain of 698 lbs. at a cost of $9.88 per lOOlbs. 

Taking the cost per day, each animal in group 1 was fed at a cost of 9.63 ots. per 
day ; group 2, at a cost of 12.18 cts., and group 3, at a cost of 13.68 ots* each per day. 





^^Dnriag the feedii^ period of 20 weeks, i]i0 steers fed on mtion 1 gained, dn the 
average, 86^ lbs. per bead more and cost 2.05 ots. less per head per day for the feed 
consumed than the steers which were fed on ration 2; and they gained 34i lbs. per 
head moie and cost 4 cts. per head less per day than the steers which were fed on 
ration 3. This appears to show that of the 3 rations used in these experiments, No. 
1 was the most profltable.^^ 

Feeding steers, S. A. Bedford {Canada Expi. Farms Epts, 1896 jpp* 
348, 349). — A test is reported, made at the experimental farm at Bran- 
don, with 2 lots ot 2 steers each, to study the value of turnips as part 
of a ration. The test continued 147 days. Both lots were fed the same 
quantities of cut straw and chopped wheat, barley, and oats. One lot 
was fed turnips in addition. The results are given in tabular form. 

In the author’s opinion it would appear that at the prevailing prices 
for grain turnips were fed at a loss. ^‘This, hbwever, is contrary to 
the general experience ot skilled feedeis throughout the Dominion, and 
further and more extensive experiments would be needed before such 
a conclusion could be accepted.” 

Experiments with cattle, A. Maokay ( Canada Expt. Farms Bpts. 
1896, pp. 416, 417). — Tests made at the experimental farm at Indian 
Head are reported with 5 lots of cattle, to compare a number of coarse 
fodders. Lot 1 was fed 15 lbs. hay, 5 lbs. straw, 5 lbs. mixed meal, and 20 
lbs. turnips ; lot 2, 30 lbs. corn silage, 10 lbs. straw, 5 lbs. meal, and 20 
lbs. turnips; lot 3, 15 lbs. cut oat sheaves, 20 lbs. corn silage, 5 lbs. 
meal, and 20 lbs. turnips; lot 4, 20 lbs. corn silage, 8 lbs. hay, 10 lbs. 
straw, 5 lbs. meal, and 20 lbs. turnips; and lot 5, 15 lbs. cut oat sheaves, 
5 lbs straw, 5 lbs. meal, and 20 lbs. turnips. The meal consisted of 
wheat screenings and barley. 

Lots 1, 2, and 3 were made up of 2 steers each, lot 4 of 2 cows, and 
lot 5 of a bull and a steer. The first 4 lots were fed for 5 months and 
the last for 4 months. The total gains made by the different lots were 
as follows: Lot 1, 555 lbs.; lot 2, 480 lbs.; lot 3, 480 lbs.; lot 4, 447 
lbs. ; and lot 5, 370 lbs. 

Notes on the cattle show of the Smithfield Club, G. Booebs 
((7. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Rpts, 1895 and 1896, 
pp. 326-331). — The article contains a record of the live and dressed 
weights of a number of steers exhibited at the Smithfield Club show, 
together with the weights ot the head, tail, hide, and internal organs. 
The animals weie exhibited alive, and after slaughtering the carcasses 
were judged for the awarding of prizes. Awards were made on the 
quality of meat, the proportion of fat to lean in the most valuable fiarts, 
the ratio of live weight to dressed weight, and other minor details. 

<<The deduotioDR that have been made in England from the reaults of this compe- 
tition have led to a great amount of discussion on the subject of the profitable 
fattening '»f stock. A knowledge of the opinions expressed may be made a source of 
profit to all who catei to the English trade. 

To appreciate the discussion fhlly it must first be understood that the typical 
beef, according to the English taste, consists of a great depth of well-marbled lean 
flesh. With this fact in mind one can readily see that an inevitable conolusioii fiieke 
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the tabulated results of the competition was that the superabundance of fat, which 
makes the living auinial so attractive to the eye of the breeder, is a certain source of 
waste and loss to the butcher who buys the animal for slaughter and the profits of 
English trado/^ 

Pig feeding, J. L. Hills ( Vermont 8ta. Itpt. pp, 34^13 ). — In 

coQtinuation of work previously reported (E. S. R., 8, p. 1012) a test was 
made with 1 2 pigs to compare the feeding value of corn meal and whole 
corn and skim milk, and corn meal with whey aud wheat bran, and to 
learn whether skim milk is most profitably fed in large or small quan- 
tities. The test was divided into 4 periods of 45, 43, 3G, aud 02 days 
each. The pigs were divided into 4 lots of 3 each. Lot 1 was fed 0 qt. 
of skim milk and 12 oz. of corn meal daily; lot 2 was fed the same 
quantity of skim milk and 12 oz. of shelled (5orn; lot 3 was fed 1 oz, of 
corn meal to a quart of skim milk, the amount being incTeased to 12 
qt. of milk and 24 oz. of (‘orn meal; lot 4 was fed 12 oz. of bran with 
whey in increasing amounts until 12 <|t. was fed daily. During part 
of the test lots 3 and 4 were fed an additional quantity of corn meal, 
or corn meal aud bran, 1:1. 

The financial statement is based on skim milk at 15 cts.and whey at 
9 cts. per 100 lbs. and corn meal and bran at $14 and $12 per ton, 
respectively. The total (iost of the food eaten was $112.74, leaving as 
a profit but $2.55. 

The foods consumed and the gains made by each pig are given in 
tabular form. Tlie pigs were slaughtered and sold tor 44 cts. per 
pound, dressed weight. The weights and ])ercentage oi* shrinkage are 
recorded. The average results of the test are shown in the following 
table: 

liesuHs ofpiy feeding. 


Lot 1 (com nioal nnd skiDi milk). . 
Lot 2 (shelled com and skim milk) 
Lot 3 h'oni meal aud skim milk) . . 
Lpt 4 (wheat bran and whey) 


A v<»rage 
weigh tat 
hegin- 
uiitg ut 
test. 

Aver- 
age live 
weiglit 
at eud of 
test. 

Shriuk- 
ug(‘ ill 
dl (*88C‘d 
weight. 

Dry mat 
ter eaten 
pel 

]iouiid of 
gain. 

(’osl of 
food per 
)>ouua of 
iiiereasc 
(dresHod 
weight). 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

iV/' cent. 

Pounds. 

Omts. 

41 

308 

14 

4. 14 

4.02 

41 

289 

17 

4. 54 

4. 42 

45 

306 

15 

4.62 

5. 17 

40 1 

277 

17 

1 4.32 

4 00 


Total 
profit (+) 
orlosB( — ) 
per pig. 


i .24 
- L46 
I .81 


The author’s conclusions are as follows: 


*^(1) Corn meal proved superior to shelled eoru. It is <loubtful, however, whether 
the gain was eipial to the extra cost of grinding. 

Whey in large quantities with bran proved a more economical feed than 
skim milk in large quantities with corn meal, hut no more so than skim milk fed in 
small quantities with com meal. 

^^(3) The economy of production was decidedly in favor of small rather than large 
quantities of skim milk. 

^^(4) Profits turned to losses as the average pig grew beyond 150 lbs., because of 
ow prices for pork and illiberal feeding during middle life. 

Subtracting the cost of grain from the total receipts, allowing manure to ’ 
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oiA»t oaro; skim milk was found to be worth 18 ots. (fed in small quantities)^ 12 cts« 
(fed in large quantities), and 15 ots. (average), while whey proved to be worth 11 ots. 
per hundred. 

*^( 6 ) The foods contained fertilizing ingredients worth 54 per cent of their cost/^ 

Experiments in the fattening of swine, W. Saunders {CaiiaM 
Expt, Farms Bpts. J896, pp, 84-89 ), — ^In continuation of previous work* 
tests were made with 10 lots of 3 to 5 crossbred pi^^s to compare the 
value of a number of feeding stuffs. The feeding periods were from 12 
to 20 weeks’ duration. Sunflower heads and grain were compared with 
2 lots, pulped raw potatoes and cooked potatoes with 5 lots, and ground 
oats and peas and a mixture of the two with 3 lots. In every case 
skim milk and mixed grain were fed also. The grain in weight made 
by the diff’ereiit lots and the shrinkage of the carcass on slaughtering 
are recorded in tabular form. 

In the comparison of grain and sunflower heads lot 1, consisting of 
5 pigs, was fed for 18 weeks grain ad libitum soaked in water for 30 
hours and 6 lbs. of skim milk per head daily. Lot 2, consisting of 5 
pigs, was fed for the same length of time half as much grain, sunflower 
heads ad libitum^ and 6 lbs. of skim milk per head daily. The 
grain consisted of a mixture of ground barley, rye, wheat, and bran. 
The following table gives the results of the comparison of sunflower 
heads and grain : 

lieBuUs of feeding sum flower heads and grain io pigs » 

, Food consiimoa per pound of 
Shrinlv* gain 

age in 
dressed 

weiglit Milk 

Pounds. Pounds. Per cent Pounds, 

Lot 1 (fn’ound ^ain and skim milk) . . 299 932 22 21 4. 35 

Loi 2 (grouiia gram, skim milk, and 

sundowei heaun) 305 828 25. 60 '>.40 

'No general deductions are drawn from the experiments. 

The value of dairy by-products in pig feeding, F. B. Linfield 
(Utah 8ta. Efft. 1897^ pp. 59, 60 ). — A preliminary report is given of a 
test of the value of skim milk,' made with 3 lots of 3 pigs each. Lot 1 
was fed skim milk and chopped wheat, 5 : 1, until the pigs averaged 75 
lbs., and then in the proportion of 3 :1; lot 2, skim milk ad libitum; 
and lot 3, chopped wheat mixed with water ad libitum. The milk was 
fed fresh or sour. Lots 1 and 2 received some whey with the skim 
milk. 

The test began January 16 and covered 100 days. The food con- 
sumed and the gains made are reported and the value of the foods is 
discussed, reckoning the gain in weight at 3 cts. and at 4 cts. per pound. 

^^The gain per day for each hog fed on milk and grain was 2.54 times 
greater than for those fed on milk alone, and 1.7 times greater than 

1 Canada Expt. Farms Rpts. 1885, p. 191 (E, S. R., 8, p. 921). 
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those fed on grain alone. The value of the skim milk when fed in eom« 
bination was 75 per cent greater than when it was fed alone.” 

Experiments with swine, S. A. Bedford {Canada Expt Farms 
Rpts. 1896 j p. 350 ). — A brief report is given of a pig-feeding experiment 
carried on at the experimental farm at Brandon to compare wheat with 
mixed grain. Three pigs were fed soaked wheat, and 3 a mixture of 
ground soaked wheat, barley, and oats, 2:1:1. The pigs fed wheat 
weighed 155 lbs. at the beginning of the test, and during 0 months 
gained 355 lbs., consuming 4^ lbs. of wheat to a pound of gain. The pigs 
fed mixed grain weighed 150 lbs. at the beginning and during the 6 
months gained 311 lbs., consuming 5J lbs. of grain per pound of gain. 

In the author’s opinion, if the manure be considered an e<pii valent for 
the labor of feeding and caring for the pigs and pork be rated at 4 cts. 
per pound live weight, the wheat would be worth 88 cts. per hundred 
and the mixed grain 72 cts. 

InvestigationB on bread for soldiers, Plagge and LEuniN ( Untcrsuvhungen iiber 
das Soldatendrot, Jlerlin : A Hirschwald, 1897, pp. nii, 234). — This volume, which is 
No. 12 of VerdffentUchen atift dm Gehiefe dcft Militar-Sanitatawesens, contains an investi- 
gation of different methods of grinding grain, suggestions for improving bread for 
soldiers, experiments on milling, digestion experiments (with man) with different 
kinds of bread, a review of earlier investigations on bread, and a bibliography. In 
an appen<Ux a oonsi detable number of digestion experiments (with man) with 
^^Aleuronat biscuits’^ and other similar products are reported. 

Frankfurter sausage, fresh and canned, (1. Popp and C. Fhssknius {ZUchr. 
Offenil, Chem., 3 (,1897), p. 133; ahs. in Vriljschr. Chem. Nahr.n, GenussmtL, 12, No. 2, 
pp, 155, 150 ). — The article contains analyses of fresh and canned Frankfurter 
sausages. 

Fish flesh from a hygienic standpoint, P. O. Smolensk i (Hyy. Rmidsvhau, 7 
(1897), Nos. 22, pp. l(XJ5-lt2l; 23, pp. 1106-1180; 24, pp. 12 20-1247). ^ThiB is a trans- 
lation hy the author of his paper, published first in Kussiaii. The use of fish as food 
is discussed at length and the results of many investigations are quoted. The article 
includes a compilation of analyses of fish and fish products, including many from 
Russian sources, as well as dietaries in which fish formed the sole or principal animal 
food consumed. A bibliography of the subject is given. 

Canned goods colored with copper, S. Fkuknc/i (Zischr. Nahr. I ntersueh. u, 
Hyy., 11 (,1897), No. 21, pp. 340-348). — A discussion of the work of E, Schuuck and of 
Tschirch. 

Composition and value of foods, J. Konig (Proceniische zusammensetzung und 
Ndkryeldwerih dir mmschlichen Nahrun^fsmiltd. JUrlin: J. Springer, 1897; rev. in 
Ztschr. Nahr. ZTnlersnch. ft. Hyy,, 11 (1897), No. 28, pp. 40S,404).^k colored chart 
showing the composition and digestibility of important foods and the nutrients in 
dietary standards. 

Composition of Utah feeding stuffs, J. A. Widtsoe ( Viah Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 82-- 
34). — Compiled analyses of a number of feeding stuffs made at the station, most of 
which have been previously published. 

The relative feeding value of certain root crops, F. T. Shutt ( Canada Expt. 
Farms Ppts. 1890, pp. 211, 212).— Analyses are reported of Pomeranian White Globe, 
Elephant Purple Top, and Green Top Yellow Aberdeen turnips. 

The practical use of molasses feed, Stiiube {Bl. Zuckerriihenhau, 1897, No. 11, p. 
172; ahs. in Centbl. Ayr. Chem., 26 (1897), No. 12, pp. 805, 806). — Molasses feeds pre- 
pared with palm-nut cake and with peat are described and their composition given. 
From personal observation the author recommends molasses feed for horses, oxen, 
and cows. 
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Dried brewers’ grains, H. P. Abmsbt (Penn8plvmi4a Sta, Mpi, 1896, pp, SS, 84)7^^ 
Analyses are reported of 2 samples of dried brewers’ grains. These are oompaoed 
with analyses reported by the New Jersey Station. 

Oil-oake meal and germ meal, F. T. Shutt (Canada ExpU Farms Bpts, 1896, pp. 
218^214), — Oil-oake meal and germ meal are described and analyses of samples 
reported. 

Miscellaneous fodder crops, J. L. Hills ( Vermont 8ia, BpU 1896-97, pp, 188-190 ), — 
Analyses are given of red clover rowen, mammoth red clover rowen, alsike clover 
rowen, white clover rowen, flat pea, vetch and o.its, green soybean, alfalfSj millets, 
lluugariaii grass, KaQr com, white mustard, endive, and Swiss chard, with remarks 
upon the value of some of these. 

• General observations on oats, IIalland (Jour, Agr, Prat, 2 (1897), No, d4, pp, 
681j — A discussion of the feeding value of oats. The chemical composition of 

different crops of oats is given to show how the diflerent constituents vary. 

The composition of preserved egg yolk, F. Jean (Monit Set, 4. ser,, 6 (1897), p, 
661; Ztschr, Analyt Chem,, S6 (1807), p, 406; ahs, in Vrtljschr, Chem, Nahr, u, Genussmtl,, 
12, No, 2, p. 162), 

The composition of white of egg, A. Panormoff Intemat Falaif,, 10 (1897), 
p, 27; aha, in Vrtljachr, Chem, Nahr, u, Genuaamtl., 12, No, 2, p, 162), 

The use of aseptics in foed materials, F. Jean (Jour, Hyg,, 22 (1897), No, 1109, 
pp, 607, (i08; 2S (1898), No, 1011, pp, 10-12), — An address before tlie Socidtd Fran^ais 
d’ Hygh'^ne. 

The preservation of eggs and the production of eggs rich in iron and phos- 
phorus, L. Bbrnegau (Pharm, Zig,, 42 (1897), p, $81; aha, in Vrtljachr, Chem, Nahr, 
u, Genuaamtl,, 12, No, 2,p. 161). 

The curing of meats ( U, S. Dept, Agr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Rpta, 1895 and 
1896, pp, 97-108), — The process of curing Smithfield hams is described at length as 
well as the methods followed by a number of packing bouses in curing beef, ham, 
moss pork, di ^ salted backs, etc. 

Foods, hygiene, and dietary standards, H. Cattiblineau and A. Lebrassbur 
(Dea aliments, hygume, et regimes alimentairea, Paris: Buell tS Co,, 1897 ; rev, in Jour, 
Uyg,, 22 (1808), No, 1014, p, 48), — In addition to general discussion, this volume con- 
taiuB tables of analyses of a number of foods with dietaiies suited to persons of dif- 
ferent ages and occupations. 

Dietary studies at the Maine State College (Maine Sta, Bpt. 1896, pp, 128-140), — 
This is a brief account of work reported in Bulletiu 37 of this OfiBce (E. S. R., fl, 

p. 162). 

On the condition of the protein in resting and working muscles, D. I. Kuraev 
((J Byell^ovom Soaloyanii Muiahts Pokotnuihh i DyeyateUinuikh. Inaug, Dias,, St, Peters- 
burg (Buaaian), 1896, i)p, 204), — A largo number of experiments were made with iso- 
lated muscles of frogs and rabbits. The work is described and discussed in detail. 
The author lielieves with Pfliiger that there is in the muscles a reserve substance of 
unknown composition which by its cleavage jiei forms vork. This is neither sugar, 
nor fat, nor ordinary protein, but is living matter. Fat and carbohydrates in one 
way or another enter into the living protoplasm and thus participate iu the produc- 
tion of mechanical work. The role of the fats and carbohydrates is very important 
and perhaps essential. The author’s principal deduction is that living tissue of 
muscle, i, ( ., the proteid bodies it contains, must necessarily taRe part in the produc- 
tion of mechanical work. 

The computation of rationB for farm animals, H. P. Armsby (Pennsylvania Sta, 
Bpt, 1896, pp, 18-52, pla, 2),— includes a discussion of the general principles of 
feeding, computation of rations, and the composition, digestibility, and fertilizing 
value of a ntimber of feeding stuffs, as well as the percentage composition of the 
bodies of sheep, steers, and pigs. 

10436— No. 9 6 
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The use of eager In cattle feeding, A. Petebbcann {ring. Agr. Gemhloux, 1897, p. 
5S8; dbs. in CentU. Agr. Chem., 27 {1897), No. l,pp. The author disousses some 

of the recent work on feeding molasaes and reports analyses of feeding stuffs pre- 
pared ^from extracted beet chips and molasses. 

Fattening calves with skim milk and peanut oil, Minna Pbterskn {Milch Ztg., 
26 {1897), No. 2}fpp. 397, 398, figs. 3 ). — A general article. 

Skim milk and starch for fattening calves, A. Gouin {Milch Ztg., 26 {1897), No. 
31, pp. 493, 494).^A popular article quoted from Jour. Agr. Prat. 

Experiments with swine, A, Maokay {Canada JZxpt. Farms Bpts. 1896, p. 417 ). — 
A test was made at the experimental farm at Indian Head with 2 Yorkshires, 2 Tarn- 
worths, and 2 erossbred pigs, to compare the gains made by the different breeds. The 
ration is not stated. The Yorkshires and Tamworths were about 4 months old at 
the beginning of the test and the crosses about 3 months old. They were all fed for 
111 days. The Yorkshires gained 280 lbs., tJie Tamworths 315 lbs., and the crossbred 
pigs 304 lbs. 

Pigs, breeds, and management, S. Spencer {London: rinton tf’ Co., 1897, pp. 
180, pis. 19 ). — A general treatise, with a chapter on the diseases of the pig by .1. W. 
Axe and a chapter on bacon and ham curing by L. M. Douglas. 

Poultry, S. A. IIkdi okd {Canada KxjH. Farms lipts. 1896, p. 331 ). — Brief statistics 
are given of the poultry division of the Brandon experimental farm. The age and 
weight of the different breeds of poultry and the eggs obtained from each breed are 
recorded. 

Report of the poultry manager, A. G. Gilbert {Canada Expt. Farms Jtpts. 1896, 
pp. 277-205, 415, figs. 7 ). — Detailed plans for a poultry house are given. Amongother 
subjects the following are discussed ; The jiroper food and feeding of i)oultry, shorten- 
ing the season of nonproduction, and the proper selection of breeding stock. 
Breeding experiments with a number of different varieties of chickens are briefly 
reported and statistics given of the laying stock and the number of eggs laid 
throughout the year. Wild geese were mated with Toulouse crosses. They did not 
agree and the eggs proved unfertile. Brief statistics are also given of the poultry 
kept and the i aliens* fed at the Indian Head experimental farm. 

Ducks and geese, Ck. E. Howarb {U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 64, pp. 48, 
figs. 37 ). — This bulletin discusses standard breeds of Clicks and geese and their 
management. 


DAIRYING— DAIRY FARMING. 

The effect of various preparations of molasses on milk secre* 
tion, Ramm ( Landw.Jahrb., SO ( 1897), No. i-5, pp. 738-765 ). — Au experi- 
ment is reported at considerable length to study the effect of molasses- 
’ peat feed (80 per cent molasses and 20 per cent peat), liquid molasses, 
molasses, and palm-nut meal, molasses pulp (a dried mixture of potato- 
pulp residue and molasses), and molasses chips (a dried mixture of 
molasses and sugar-beet diffusion residue) in comparison with barley 
meal. A constant ration of hay, straw, and beets was fed. Eight cows 
were used, and the exiieriment covered 7 periods, usually of 20 days 
duration, only the last u days of each period being considered in making 
the averages. The method of making the different molasses prepara- 
tions is described. The animals were weighed every other day. The 
yield and fat content of the milk were determined daily, and the sugar 
content was determined at frequent intervals. Several times in each 
period the milk of all the cows was churned and made into butter to 
test the quality. The detailed data for each of the cows are given, and 
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from these data summaries are made of the averages for each pesiod, 
the averages calculated to 1,000 kg. live weight, and the averages cor- 
rected for the natural decline with advancing lactation.' 

The results with 2 of the cows were not considered normal, owing to 
digestive and other disturbances, and these were excluded in making 
up the averages. The average results for the 6 cows in each period are 
summarized below : 


Average yield and composition of milk on different grain 9 ations. 


1 

£ 

Graiu fuud per 1 ,000 kg live -weiglit. 

Daily average 

Daily a^erage iior 
il\e weight 

1,000 kg. 

Milk 

yield 

Fat con 
tint 

1 Toittl 
solids. 

Milk 

yield 

Blitter 

fat 

Total 

solids. 

1 

8 kg. barley meal 

Kg. 

17. 075 

Per cent 

3 100 

}*eTcent 
11 780 

Kg 

32 866 

l.^flHO 

film 

2 

8 kg niulasses peat feed 

14 181 

3 156 

11 782 

27 233 

.85382 

3 19690 

3 

8 kg fresh mulaenes 

11 601 

3 450 

12 273 

20 ^88 

.90410 

3 22616 

4 

10 kg molasses and palm nut meal 

12 61^ 

3. 379 

12 242 

24 478 

.81810 

2 93558 

5 

7 kg niulasses chips 

12 770 

a 621 

12 528 

24 811 

.88446 

3 08087 

b 

3 81kg molasses pulp 

11 924 

3 760 

12.476 

23. 208 

.85962 

2 88314 

7 

8 kg barley meal 

13 575 

3 089 

12 592 



26 654 

96296 

3 33099 


The differeut i)rei)iirations of molasses were as a rule readily eaten, 
except in the case of the molasses pulp, which the cows did not appear 
to like well and refused to eat more than about half as much as of the 
other preparations. The molasses did not agree well with some of the 
cows. Only in the case of the liquid molasses was the whole quantity 
intended for ejich cow readily eaten. JTone of the molasses prepara- 
tions appeared to be equal to barley meal for milk production. On the 
other hand, the author considers that the molasses feed favored an 
increase in the percentage of fat in the milk. The efl’ect on the total 
solids was practically the same as 011 the fat. 

With respect to the effect of the molasses preparations on the yield 
of mdk, the molasses chips stood first, although the liquid molasses 
was nearly as advantageous. Tlie sugar content of the milk did not 
appear to be affected by feeding molasses. The average sugar content 
of the milk of different cows showed only a maximum difference of 
0.44 per cent. The butter made during the molasses feeding was in 
every way equal to that made on barley meal, and no difference was 
observed in the cliurning or the taste of the butter or the milk. 

The 6 cows for which the data are given were likewise under experi- 
ment the year preceding (1895) and the average fat content of the milk 

^In making this correction it was assumed that the difference between the pro- 
duction in the first and the last periods, during both of which barley meal was fed, 
represented the normal shrinkage due to advancing lactation ; and that on a uniform 
ration the shrinkage from month to month would be regular. From this difference 
between the first and last periods the percentage of shrinkage was calculated ({. 6., 
the percentage relation of the total shrinkage to the production in the first period), 
and as the feeding covered 123 days this percentage of shrinkage was divided by 123, 
giving the percentage of shrinkage per day. With the aid of the latter the correo* 
tion of the data for each period was made. 
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for each cow is compared with that in 1896. It is shown that in the 
case of every cow the milk was materially richer in fat in 1896 (when the 
molasses feed was fed), the average increase being 0.466 per cent. Com- 
pared with the first period, in which barley meal was fed, there was a 
gain in fat content of only 0.122 per cent over 1895. The author con- 
siders that the feeding of molasses preparations in 1896 increased the 
fat content during the period of feeding nearly 0.5 per cent over that 
in 1895. The relative fat content of the milk of individual cows in the 
2 years was nearly the same, i. e*., in both years No. 1 gave the richest 
milk and the relative richness of the milk of the other cows was very 
nearly the same for both years. 

Effect of molasses in comparison with cane sugar , — To determine 
whether the beneficial effect on the fat was due alone to the sugar in 
the molasses, an experiment was made with 2 cows covering 11 periods 
of 10 days each. Barley meal was fed in the first and the last 2 periods, 
and in other periods molasses peat feed and fresh molasses were com- 
pared with cane sugar fed alone and with palm cake and various salts 
(Kreuznach salts, potassium sulphate, and common salt). The results 
are given in detail for both of the cows. One of the cows shrunk 
rapidly in milk and was found later to be tuberculous. The results are 
briefly summarized in the following table: 


Aiui'age reeuUs with harUy vieal, molasses , and cane nagar. 


Average oi’ periods 1 and 11 . . . 
A veragc* of ))eriods 2 an<l 4 . . 
Average of ]>criod8 3 and 0 . . 
Avenig<^ of peiiods 7, 8, cind 9 


Feed. 

1 

Milk. 1 

1 

[ Fat. 

'I'otal 

solids. 

Barley meal 

Kg. 

20. 920 

Kg. 

0 77364 

Hiim 

MolaHHee 

19.172 

.73372 i 

2. 43555 

Cane sugar, without salts 

16.948 

.66508 

2. 20517 

Cane sugar, with salts 

10. 71.'> 

.66352 

2. 17841 


The molasses was not ([uite equal to the barley meal, but was i^lainly 
suiierior to cane sugar. The addition of various salts to the cane sugar 
to approximate the salts contained in molasses appeared to have little, 
if any, effect on the relative results. 

Feeding molasses to cows with calf , — Two cows in the last months of 
gestation were fed 8 kg. of molasses daily, per 1,000 kg. live weight, 
and after calving the feeding was continued. There was apparently no 
injurious effect from this feeding, either in the condition of the cow or 
the development of the calf. 

In conclusion, the author expresses the belief that molasses is an 
advantageous, safe, and, at present local prices, cheap feeding stuff for 
milk production. Concerning the different forms, the experiments indi- 
cate the liquid molasses and the mixture of molasses and the residue 
from sugar-beet factories to be the best. Molasses-peat feed and 
molasses and palm cake have not given quite so favorable results, and 
the molasses pulp, while it gave good results, was not readily eaten by 
cows. 
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Studies of methods of experimental feeding trials, J. L. Hills 

( Vermont 8ta. Bpt. 1896-^^97 ^pp. 134--169^ This inclndes experi- 

ments on the proper length of feeding periods, the relative feeding value 
of rations with like nutritive ratios, the experimental error in feeding 
trials, and a comparison of Atlas gluten meal with other grain feeds. 
Full data are given in these experiments in the body of the article and 
in an appendix, and the results are summarized and discussed. 

The proper length of feeding periods (pp. 146-161). — ‘^So far as the 
writer can discover by thorough search and through consultation with 
others, no tests have been made showing what is and what is not a 
reliable period length. The short period of 1 or 2 weeks is clearly 
to be condemned as likely to furnish erroneous results, since the animal 
can hardly be said to have begun to feel the effects of the change in 
ration when the period is over. While such results are surely untrust- 
worthy, it is not yet clear whether 3 or 4 weeks or more are necessary 
to furnish reliable data.” 

The experiments were made with 15 cows, divided into 5 lots of 3 each. 
Two different rations were fed containing corn meal and wheat bran 
with or without Atlas gluten meal. Lot 4 was alternated on these 2 
rations for 6 periods of 4 weeks each, lot 5 for 5 periods of 5 weeks, lot 
6 for 4 periods of 6 weeks, and lots 7 and 8 for 3 periods of 7 and 8 weeks, 
respectively. Owing to a misunderstanding lot 5 had to be reduced to 
periods of 4 weeks. The periods were divided into preliminary and 
experimental portions, the preliminary i)art of the period ranging from 
10 days in the 4* week periods to 20 days in the 8- week periods. The 
nutritive ratio of the Atlas gluten meal ration averaged 1:6.6, and that 
of the other ration 1:10.2. 

seems safe to assert that in these trials results essentially similar in character 
and extent weic obtained when the Atlas ration was fed in periods from 6 to 8 weeks 
long as had been observed when it was fed for but 4 weeks. In other words, in this 
particular comparison, which it will be recollected is between a ^ medium^ and a 
‘wide^ ration, feeding periods 4 weeks long gave trustworthy results as regards 
quantity (‘hanges. This deduction applies to the yield of milk alone and not to its 
quality. The effect of the Atlas ration upon the quality of the milk is considered 
under the next heading.^’ 

As to the effect of food on the quality of milk, an extensive ri'^sum^ 
is given of experiments exinducted in this country and abroad upon this 
subject, and the results in this particular experiment are summarized. 

When the Atlas ration of medium balance replaced the wide com and bran ration 
for a short time (4 weeks or less) a somewhat richer milk was made, one in which 
the fat was increased and the solids not fat remained essentially unaffected. This 
effect was not observed, however, when the ration was fed 6 weeks or more, the 
quality remaining unaltered, or, if anything, growing a shade poorer. Nine cows 
fed in periods 4 weeks long testify that the quality of milk is slightly bettered, and 
the ratio of fat to solids not fat narrowed by the substitution of Atlas gluten meal 
for corn and bran in the ration. Eight other cows fed in periods from 6 to 8 weeks 
long testify to the contrary. . . . The upshot of these series of comparisons 
appears to be that the 4- week period did not give results which are entirely tnist^ 
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worthy touching the quality of the milk given on the Atlas ration. The 6«week 
period, however, and those yet longer in duration gave satisfactory results. Com- 
bining the conclusions on both quantity and quality, it would appear that a 4- week 
feeding period accurately indicated, in the present case, the character of and prob- 
ably the extent of quantity changes, but that the slight improvement observed in 
quality was temporary and not to be relied upon as likely to continue under the 
conditions of prolonged feeding on a single ration. Since this latter effect is but 
slight and entirely without practical significance, and since the results of longer 
feeding discount it, one need not lose faith in the essential accuracy of past observa- 
tions in which 4-woek periods have been used.’^ 

The reJative feeding values of 2 rations of equal balance (pp. 162-164), — 
In this experiment rations consisting of liay and silage, wheat bran, 
corn meal, and either 1 J lbs. each of cotton-seed meal and linseed meal 
or 4 lbs. of Atlas gluten meal were fed. The aim was to feed as nearly 
as possible the same amounts of digestible protein in the two rations, 
but, as a matter of fact, tlie amounts fed differed by about per cent 
in favor of the oil-meal ration. The nutritive ratio of the oil-meal 
ration was 1 :6.3 and of the Atlas meal ration 1 :7.3. Nine cows were 
used in the exi)eriment. They were alternated on the 2 rations for 5 
periods, varying from 4 to 7 weeks each in length. Based on the 331 
days of feeding, the following conclusions are drawn: 

• **Four per cent more dr.N matter eaten in the form of the Atlas r.ation than was 
eaten in the form of the cottou-secd-liuMH'd ration produced 3 per cent more milk, but 
no more solids or fat. The milk made on the cotton -seed-linseed ration was some- 
what the richer of 1 he two, hut the enrichment could hardly be termed one-side<l, ihe 
ratio of fat to solids not fat narrowing ^ery slightly (Atlas 1:1.71, cotton-seed- 
linseed 1: l.(>8). 

‘^One hundred pounds of dry mattei, both in the entire ration and in the grain 
portion thereof (experimental portion), proved more efficient in the cotton-seed-linseed 
than in the Atlas ration, making on the average* about G per cent more product. 
This increjiee is not sufficient to w arrant great stress being laid upon it, yet, because 
of the large number of cows used and the almost perfect uniformity of the trend in 
each individual case, it is thought th.at the difterence lies outside the pale of ])ossi- 
ble evperiiiiental error and that it is mainly a food effect. The dry matter of the 
rations being of nearly equal digestibility (cotton-soed-liuseed 75, Atlas 7G), the con- 
clusions in the last paragraph may properly be appli(*d likewise to digestible dry 
matter. 

^'ft has already been pointed out that the excess of protein in the cotton-seed- 
linsced ration was but 5 per cent. In these eases of essentially equal consumption of 
protein one ration proved somewhat more effective than another. The ration con- 
taining the most digestible carbohydrates, the most digestible fat, and the most 
digestible dry matter gave the smallest returns.” 

Experimental error in feeding tests (pp. 166-167). — 

The question has been raised whether differences obtained in feeding various 
rations, one against another, are not frequently due to causes other than changing 
food, even where every precaution is taken to render all other conditions uniform. 
In order to test this point a repetition of previous experiments made at this station, 
consisting of the uniform feeding of cows for several months, was carried out with 
9 cows. Practically no change occurred in quantity or quality of product on a uni- 
form ration. A pound of total dry matter produced as much milk, total solids and 
fat, at one time as at another, lactation stages being equalized. It is thought, how- 
ever, that if but few animals are used it is unsafe to claim that changes in product 
of less than 5 per cent are of necessity due to changes in feeding.” 
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Praotieal eomdutions of eeonomie valve (pp. 167-169). — ^The above 
experiments afforded an opportunity for comparing Atlas gluten meal 
with corn meal and bran and with cotton-seed and linseed meal. The 
results are summarized below : 

Comparisons of com and bran, Atlas, and cotton- seed-linseed rations. 



Food eaten. 

Production. 

Coat of food. 






Cotton 






nation. 

Hay. 

Com 

meal. 

Wheat 

bran. 

Atlas 

gluten 

meal. 

seed- 

linseed 

meal 

(equal 

parts). 

Silage. 

Milk. 

Butter.! 

Per 100 
lbs ot 
milk. 

Per 
lb. of 
butter. 

1 

Atlas meal 

Lha. 

5, 630 
5, 231 
3,603 

4,283 

Lha. 

612 

Lha. 

613 

Lha, 

3,300 

Lha. 

Lha. 
10,812 
18, 781 
13,600 

15,580 

Lbs 

12, 047 
10, 152 
6,221 

6,870 

Lha. 

665 

Cents. 
77 8 

Cents. 

U.1 

Corn and bran .... 
A. tl aa 

2, 166 
810 

2,166 
1, 216 


657 

84.7 

14.0 

1,620 


332 

127.8 

20.1 

Cotton-seed -lin- 
RAod meal. 

860 

1, 303 

1, 304 

377 

128.6 

20.0 





1 One and one aivtU times the fat. 


'^The Atlas ration was more economical than the corn and bran ration. More 
milk was made thereon, and the food cost more; hence the milk was made but 8 ]>er 
cent and the butter but 6 per cent cheaper on the richer ration. Atlas gluten meal 
at $16 is not much cheaper than corn and bran at $15 and $13, respectively. 

^‘Apparently the cotton-seed-linseed ration made more milk and butter than the 
Atlas ration, and cost more. The periods, however, were of different lengths, and 
the animals were fed some 3 and some 5 periods ; hence the figures are in reality 
useful only as means to arrive at the cost of food per unit of production. In this 
respect absolute etiuality is found. So far as can be judged under the somewhat 
irregular conditions of this test, the 2 rations were financially of equal value. 

The fertilizing value of the different rations is considered. 

Some observations on the relation between body conformation 
and production in cows, E. A. Bogbanow [Jour, Landte.j d5 [1897)y 
No, 3-4 y pp. 274-293 y pi. 1). — The author made various measurements 
on 80 cows of the herd at Tapiau, whose record for several years was 
known. The method of measurement followed was that described by 
Werner.^ Various groups were formed according to the production of 
milk, butter, etc., and tiie measurements of the cows in the different 
groups were studied and compared. 

From the results the author concludes that a close relation between 
external conformation and production is so apparent as to be unmis- 
takable.. Furthermore, so far as could be judged from special studies 
of early and late maturing cows, it appeared that the best yields were 
obtained from cows which matured relatively early. 

Eaeperiments on the effect of different grain and concentrated 
feeds on the milk production of cows, Bamm (Landw. Jahrh.y 26 
{1897)y No. 4-5y pp. 693-731). — This experiment with 2 lots of 5 
cows each, and included trials of 18 different grain rations, each fed in 
addition to a basal ration of 14 kg. of hay, 6 kg. of straw, and 50 kg. of 
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beets per 1,000 lire weight The grain feeds tested were rape cake, 
linseed meal, peanut cake, cotton-seed meal, sunflower meal, poppy cake, 
cocoannt cake, palm cake, dried brewers’ grains, wheat meal, oatmeal, rye 
meal, corn meal, barley meal, wheat bran, rye bran, molasses and palm 
cake (1 : 1), and malt sprouts. With one lot the feeding commenced with 
the various meals and ended with the oil cakes, etc., and with the other 
the oil cakes were fed first. The periods were only 10 days each, except 
in 2 cases, wi th no transition periods intervening. Only the last days 
were considered in studjdng the effect of the food. The rations usually 
contained about 2 kg. of digestible protein per 1,000 kg. live weight, 
although in a number of periods the amount dropped to 1.5 kg. and 
even lower. Consequently the nutritive ratios ranged from 1:6.5 to 
1:12.4. The cows were weighed every other day and the yield and 
composition of the milk determined daily. The detailed data are 
tabulated. 

The cows at first refused to eat the rye meal, but on the fifth day of 
the period commenced eating small amounts, the maximum consump- 
tion being about 12 kg. daily per 1,000 kg. live weight. The case was 
similar with rye bran, of which only 8.73 kg. was eaten. 

The author found no relation between the fat content of the milk 
and the amount of fat contained in the rations, as has been suggested 
by Soxhlet (B. S. E., 8, p. 1016), 

The author groups the feeding stuffs tested under three heads — those 
advantageous, those disadvantageous, and those indifferent in their 
eftect on milk production. Among those advantageous to milk produc- 
tion were the mixture of beet molasses and palm cake, barley meal, 
malt sprouts, linseed meal, corn meal, wheat bran, and oatmeal in the 
order named. The mixture of molasses and palm cake had the greatest 
effect of any food on the solids and fat content. It was only disadvan- 
tageous to the increase in live weight. It is thought this may be due 
to the effect of the molasses on the kidneys, as suggested by Hagemann 
(see above). Barley meal was found a desirable food in every respect. 
On corn meal the yields of milk, solids, and^ fat were high, although 
the percentage of solids and fat was not noticeably high. 

Among those disadvantageous to milk production were cocoanut cake, 
poppy cake, sunflower meal, peanut meal, cotton seed meal, and rye 
bran. With cocoanut cake the results were unfavorable in almost 
every respect, due possibly to the fact that the animals ate only about 
half the amount which it was intended to give them. Poppy cake 
ranked poorest of all in respect to the fat and solids, both the percent- 
age and the total amount. Sunflower meal, while not especially unfa- 
vorable, did not give satisfactory results. The peanut meal was 
especially disadvantageous to the content of solids and fat, while the 
yield of milk was only a little below the average. The same was true 
with cotton seed meal, and in case of 2 of the cows inflammation of the 
udder was noticed. (About 3.6 kg. of cotton-seed meal per 1,000 kg. 
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Uve weight was fed.) Tlie rape-seed cake, wheat meal, lye meal, palm 
cake, and dried Inrewers’ grains had no particular effect upon milk pro- 
duction as a whole. The palm cake, although it gave a high jiercentage 
of fat, was not satisfactory in other respects. The milk had an oily odor 
and a pungent taste. 

Feeding experiments with milch cows, J. M. Babtlett {Maine 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 37-55). — In these experiments gluten meal was com- 
pared with cotton-seed meal, silage was compared with grain, and 
ground oats was compared with Vheat bran, and the effect of Nutrio- 
tone was tested. Six registered Jersey cows were used, and these were 
divided into 2 lots of 3 each. 

Gluten meal vs. cotton seed meal (pp. 39-43). — ^Feeding a constant basal 
ration, 3 lbs. of gluten meal was compared with 2 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal in 3 periods of about 3 weeks each. The composition of the feed- 
ing stuffs and of the milk, with other data, are tabulated. 

''The data indicate that gluten meal is fully equal to cotton-seed meal when fed 
in sufficient quantity to make the amount of digestible nutrients equal in each 
ration. It is not equal to cotton-seed meal pound for pound as a source of protein, 
as it contains, on an average, about one-quarter less of that nutrient. It makes a 
very good quality of biittt'r, but slightly softer than that made from cotton-seed 
meal ration when fed in the quantity used in this experiment.^’ 

Silage compared with grain (pp. 43-49). — ^The silage was the Robert- 
son mixture, consisting of fodder corn, horse beans, and sunflower 
heads. Ration Ro. 1 consisted of 20 lbs. timothy hay. 20 lbs. silage, 
and 8 lbs. grain. Ration Ro. 2 consisted of 15 lbs. timothy hay, 35 lbs. 
silage, and 4 lbs. grain. There were 2 periods of 2 weeks each. 

"This experiment, although too limited to be of much value in itself, confirms the 
results of Piofessor Robertson’s investigations and those obtained from experiments 
made at this station last year, showing that silage of the quality used can be sub- 
stituted in part for the gram ration of milch cows without causing loss of flesh or 
lessening the production of milk. In this case 15 lbs. of silage appeared to equal 4 
lbs. of the grain mixture.” 

Ground oats compared with wheat bran (pp. 46-61). — Feeding a con- 
stant basal ration, 4 lbs. of wheat bran was compared with 4 lbs. of 
ground oats in 3 periods of about 3 weeks each. 

“These results show n slightly larger yield when oats were fed than when bran 
was fed, but the differences are not sufBoiently large for one to say that oats have a 
greater feeding value than bian. . . . Their mechanical condition is such that they 
are equally good to mix with heavier feeds like com, cotton seed, and gluten meals.’’ 

Nutriotone for the production of milk (pp. 61-65). — This material is said 
to be extensively advertised in the State, and the claim made that it is 
not only a curative agent but it stimulant to the production of flesh and 
milk. Five Jersey cows, fresh in milk, were fed liberal rations of hay 
and grain in proportion to their size; and, in addition, in the first, third, 
and fifth periods, the prescribed amount of Nutriotone was fed, and in 
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the fourth period 2 spoonfhls of linseed meal in each feed was sabsti* 
tnted for it. The results are summarized as follows : 


Summary of results with and without Nutriotone, 



Hilk. 

Butter 

fat. 

Average for 21 days without Nutriotone 

Poundt. 

2,281 

2,264 

Pounds. 

101 

^ 101 

Average for 21 days with Nutriotone 



neither of these oases did Nutriotone seem to have any effect, favorable or 
unfavorable. The slightly smaller milk flow with Nutriotone does not mean anything 
in particular except to add increased emphasis to the falseness of the claim that 2 
large tablespoonfuls fed with each feed ^will i^rodnee a great increase of much 
richer milk.^ ” 

Eemarks are made on the use of condimental food, and a tonic is 
reconamended for use when animals are out of condition and in need 
of such treatment. 

The food requirements and production of different breeds of 
cows, R. GmPENBERa ( Thhi. MydlkhuslialL^ 6 {1S97) Nos. 31-S7). — The 
paper gives a discussion of the comparative economy and productive 
capacity of Holstein, Ayrshire, Angler, and Finnish breeds of cows 
and of crosses, kei)t at the Mustiala Agricultural and Dairy Institute, 
from 1885-’9G. Tables giving the amounts of hay and concentrated food 
consumed and milk produced during each year for the various breeds 
are included in the paper. The quality of the milk produced was 
unfortunately only ascifrtained during 4 years, 1889-^01 and 189G. The 
members of food units” given in the table refer to hay and concen- 
trated food consumed, the value of the former being considered one- 
half that of the latter. Pasturage was the same for all cows, and the 
quantities of straw and roots (or silage) eaten were considered compen- 
sated for by the manure produced by the cows. 


Production and relative economy of different hreedft of cows. 


- 

Average 
number 
of cows, 
1889-’96 


Breed. 

Hay. 

Uolstein 

10 

lik 

1, 483 
1,449 
1,539 

.Ayrshire 

24 

Angler 

7 

OroflfUifl 

11 

Finnish native 

13 

1,373 



Per cow per year, 1885-’9C. 


Food units required 
l»er — 

Coiiren- 

truted 

loot!. 

Food 

units. 

Milk 

produced 

Fat con- 
tent (4 
years). 

100 kg. 
milk. 

1 kg. 
cream (8 
years). 

Kg, 

519 

1, 331 

Kg. 

3, 150 

Per cent. 
3.0 

42.2 

9.6 

410 

1,157 

2, 376 

8.6 

49.0 

8.6 

407 

1, 132 

2,330 


41i.l 

10.1 

476 

1,244 

2,789 

3.4 

45.0 


879 

1, 070 

1,892 

8.6 

56.1 

0.8 


Valaing a food nnit at 2 cts., milk at 2 cts. per kilogram, butter at 43 
cts. per kilogram, and skim milk at 0.6 ct. per kilogram, the author 
arrives at the following figures, which indicate the profit per year and 
per cow for the difi'erent breeds: Holstein $38, Aryshire $33, Auglm: 
$26.60, crosses $38, and Finnish native $23. — f. w. woli» 
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Feeding trials with silage and potatoes, J. L. Hiuu3(F«me»i 
Sta. Ept. 1896^97, pp. 169-174, 218-220). — comparison was made 
with 2 cows of com silage and a silage made from a mixture of cowpea 
vines and soy beans. At the time of ensiling the mixed silage con- 
tained abont 23 per cent of crade protein in dry matter, while the com 
silage contained about 11 per cent. 

The mixed silage lost very heavily of its protein in the silo, liowever, and came 
out hardly richer in that ingredient than was its competitor. The reasons for 
this loss are not clear. The com silage in another portion of the same silo kept 
nicely. . . . 

‘^Less but better milk and essentially equal yields of solids and fat were made 
fi*om somewhat more total dry matter on the soy bean-cowpea silage than when 
com silage was fed. One hundred pounds of dry matter m corn silage proved supe- 
rior to the same amount in the mixed siiage. The mixed silage analyzed but little 
better than the corn silage, cost more to grow and harvest, yielded less, and was 
distasteful to some cows. The marked increase in the quality of the milk following 
the feeding of the mixed silage, while suggestive, is not thought to be due as much 
to change of feed as to a coincident shrinkage in the milk flow.” 

Corn silage and potatoes were compared in an experiment with 6 
cows, covering three 4-week periods. 

^'The cows ate more freely of the potatoes than of the silage and while on the 
potato ration consumed more dry matter, >ct in 5 out of 6 cases they made no more 
milk and in one case hut little more. The milk did not change in quality and essen- 
tially e(|ual quantities of total solids and fat were produced on each ration. Since 
increased production did not follow the more hearty eating, a pound of dry matter 
in the fonn of potatoes was less effective than a similar amount of dry matter in the 
form of silage. Potatoes at 15 cts. a bushel are more costly as stock food than 
silage.” 

Record of the station herd for 1895-’96, >T. L. Hills ( Vermont 
Sta. Epf. 1896-’97, pp. 181-188). — ^The record is given for .37 cows from 
November 1, 1896, to October 31, 1896 : 

'^As a herd the average cost of food for 100 Ihs. of lierd milk was 77.3 cts. and for 
a pound of butter, 13 ots. . . , Twenty -eight of the individual cows whose records 
appear in the preceding table, together with 2 others, formed the lierd of which the 
record was published in our last report. Comparing the records of the 2 years we 
find that 12 cows gave more, 2 the same, and 14 less milk the second year than they 
did the first; that 12 gave more, 2 the same, and 14 less butter in 189.V9(i than in 
1894-^95; while 11 gave better, 10 poorer, and 7 the same quality of milk in the 
latter as compared with the former yecr. The average for the 28 cows shows almost 
exactly 'the same production each year, but at greatly reduced cost during the fatter 
year.” 

Average reoord of Iwenty-eight cows for two years. 


Tppr. 

Yield of 
milk. 

Fat con- 
tent of 
milk. 

Yield of 
bntter. 

Coat of 
food. 

Coat of 
pnrohaaed 
grain. 

Cost of 
food per 
lb. but- 
ter. 

Proceeds 
of butter 
sales. 

18 e 4-'05 

Pounds. 

5,616 

Per cent, 
5 02 

Pounds. 1 
320 

350.36 

$18 92 

Cents. 

10.2 

$ 77.18 



5,686 

5.03 



328 

43. 72 

14.40 

14.1 

75.48 
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is again shown that the Ayrshire cow is more snccessfhl as a milk maker than 
as a hatter producer. As a general rule the cows making the most butter were the 
most economical producers. The larger cows, which ranked well in gross amounts 
of butter made, graded lower in most cases in economy of production, while the 
smaller cows, which stood near the head in amount of butter made, did not lose rank 
in the matter of cheap manufacture. In other words, the well-known fact that the 
smaller cow usually makes the cheapest butter is again demonstrated.” 

The effect of food upon the quality of butter, J. L. Hills ( Ver- 
mont 8ta. Rpt. pp. 175-181). — In connection witli some of 

the experiments described above, studies were made of tlie effect of 
the rations upon the quality of the butter and upon churnability. The 
scoring and the chemical analysis of the butter are given and the data 
for churning. The results are briefly summarized as follows : 

Effects upon hutUr , — Butter made from a ration containing large amounts of pota- 
toes was of poor quality, tended to be salvy and did not keep well. It showed, upon 
chemical analysis, a medium amount of volatile a(‘ids, but a very low iodin number. 

Butters made from 3 hay and silage rations, containing respectively large amounts 
of corn and bran, of Atlas gluten meal, and of cotton-seed and linseed meals, wore 
scored by experts essentially alike. The butter made njion the ratious containing 
relatively large amounts of Atlas gluten meal was judged by the station dairyman 
to be on the whole a shade inferior to the others, particularly in grain. The only 
marked difference developed on chemical analysis concerned the iodin number, 
which in the Atlas butter wmis uniformly high, indicating probably an increased 
l>orcentage of olein. 

Effects upon churning, — The creams from the milks made on the Atlas ration inva- 
riably churned less exhaustively than those made upon either the corn and bran or 
the cotton -seed-linseed rations, all other conditions being equalized. No plausible 
reason other than that of food effect iiresents itself, yet the writer feels unwilling 
as yet to assert that the Atlas ration was at fault in the matter.” 

Report of the dairy investigator, F. B. Linfield ( Utah 8ta. Rpt. 
1897, pp. 51-60). — Eemarks on the work of the division, an experiment 
with pasturage for cows, variations iii the fat content of milk, and the 
value of by- products of the dairy for feeding pigs (see p. 871). Trials 
for 2 summers with 2 cows showed the advantages of properly seeded 
pastures for dairy cows as compared with the ordinary range. “It 
wpuld take a yield of from 48 to 62 bu. of wheat per acre, at aver- 
age prices for the past 3 years, to return as much as could be made by 
pasturing cows.” The variations in the fat content of the first milk 
and strippings, the morning’s and night’s milk, and that from day to 
day, and in the herd milk, with advancing lactation, are illnstrated. 
The failure to recognize these normal variations is believed to be a fre- 
quent cause of dissatisfaction with the method of paying for milk by 
test. 

Preliminary investigations concerning the number and nature 
of bacteria in freshly drawn milk, V. A, Moore ( U. 8. I)^t, Agr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Rpts. 1895 and, 1896, pp. S6 1-266). — Bacte- 
riological examinations were made of the milk of 9 cows. The teats 
and udders of the cows aud the hands ami arms of the milkers were- 
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washed with a dUute solution of corrosive sublimate, and the milk was 
drawn directly into sterilized bottles. 

collecting the milk, f^om 5 to 10 cc. of the fore milk was taken in separate 
bottles from each quarter of the udder and about 50 cc. near the close of tbe milking, 
except in 5 cases. The milk was taken directly to the laboratory and agar plates 
(in a few instances gelatin plates also) were made with definite quantities (from 0.1 
to 1 cc.) of the milk.^^ 

The number of colonies found in each case are tabulated. This 
shows that every case bacteria were found in the last milk taken 
from one or more quarters of the udder.” 

These results, as well as those heretofore reported, show an almost constant 
appearance of bacteria, olten in small numbers to be sure, in the milk taken during 
the last part of the milking. ... * 

'‘The properties of the bacteria found in the fore milk are of more importance 
than their numbers. ... A thorough difierential study of the bacteria which I have 
found in freshly drawn milk has not been completed. In all, 20 apparently different 
species were isolated. Of these, 3 were streptococci, 4 bacilli, and 13 micrococci. 
Among the biacilli DaciUus cloaca^ occurred in om^ specimen. It is possible, as it 
occurred but once, that it was an accidental contamination from external souices. 
This was the only gas producer in tbe ontiio series. Nine of the apparent species 
were aerobic, indicating their presence near the end of the teat or milk duct, and 
the others were facultative anaerobic, and could have come from much higher up in 
the teat. 

"With one exception the organisms isolated fermented lactose in both bouillon, to 
which chomiojilly pure lactose had been added, and in milk itself, giving a decidedly 
acid reaction, . . . Six of the 20 species produced a firm coagulation of the milk 
within 20 hours. The others precipitated or coagulated the casein in from 4 to 10 
days. . . . 

"The ])athogcuesis of these organisms was tested by the subcutaneous inoculation 
of 0,5 cc. of a fresh bouillon culture into guinea pigs, but invariably the animals 
remained well. In lact, a perceptible local lesion was not produced in any case. . . , 

"[In A lew of the fact that the number of lactic acid bacteria in fresh milk 
appeared to increase rapidly] it seems very important that milk should he pas- 
teurized, if its normal composition is to be retained, ns soon as possible after being 
dra’w 11 . Milk that has stood under ordinary conditions for from 4 to 12 hours before 
its bacterial ilora is destroyed must necessarily have undergone more or less dele- 
teiious changes, the extent of these alterations depending upon the temperature at 
which it is kept and the number and nature of the bacteria in the fore milk. It is 
well known that all milk pasteurized after it is delivered by the milk 'Neuder does 
not agree with all children.'^ 

The double-necked Babcock bottle for testing skim milk and 
buttermilk, M. E. McDonnell {Pennaylvania 8ta. Jtpt 1890, pp. 

22i ), — A series of 10 tests was made on 12 samples of skim milk of 
different fat content, using tbe double-necked test bottle described by 
Farrington.^ The method was found satisfactorily uniform for the 
same sample. All the results were believed to be slightly low' on 
account of a small quantity of the fat reinaining in suspension and a 
minute quantity probably being dissolved by the acid. Skim milk 


1 Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 52 (E. S. R., 8, p. 932), 
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found by analysis to contain 0.16 per cent of fat was dilated with 
known quantities of water and with milk and the fat determined by 
test and by analysis. ‘‘ The double-necked Babcock bottles gave 
results 0.01 per cent lower than the calculated amount, and 0.08 per 
cent lower than those actually obtained by gravimetric analysis.^ 

In conclusion the results obtained with a double-necked bottle by 
Farrington are quoted. 

Creameries or butter factories; advantages, location, organi- 
zation, and equipment, H. E. Alvoed ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 1896 j pp. 297-316^ pis. 7, figs. 4). — After 
brief introductory remarks the author treats of the extent of the 
creamery system in different States, the advantages of creameries, 
location, methods of operation, and the construction and equipment of 
creameries, giving illustrations and plans of creameries, and accounts 
of the operations of a number of creameries. The api)endix contains 
blank articles of agreement for creameries, by-laws of creamery asso- 
ciations, and a statement of the principal apparatus needed to equip a 
butter factory for 500 cows or less. 

Composition of full-cream cheese, W. Fbeab (Pennsylvania 8ta. 
Bui. Inf. 2, pp. 16). — This is a compilation of work at the stations in 
New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, and at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, together with a statement of the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania cheese law, passed June 23, 1897. This law divides 
cheese into 5 grades according to its fat content as follows: Full 
cream, with not less than 32 per cent of fat; three- fourths cream, with 
not less than 24 per cent of fat; one-half cream, with not less than 16 
per cent ; one- fourth cream, with not less than 8 per cent; and skimmed 
cheese, including all cheese with less than 8 per cent of fat. 

(1) Experiineiita on a largo scale in 5 States and Provinces show that average 
factory milk very rarely xjrodnces green cheese containing leos fat than the J^eunsyl- 
vania legal standard for fnll-crcam cheese, viz, 32 per cent. 

*q2) Four sets of experiments show that the green cheese loses about 5 per cent 
in weight during 1 month’s curing, and that this loss is chielly in the water content 
of^ the cheese. Consecxuently, a green cheese containing only 30.5 x>6r cent of fat 
will probably bo of standard **full cream” quality after 1 month’s curing. 

‘‘(3) Neither minor variations in manufacture — providing gross carelessness bo 
avoided — nor variations in the factory milk supply, unless it include much partly 
skimmed milk, are to be feared as a cause of deficiency in fat.” 

Care of milk on the farm, B. A. Pearson ( U. 8. Dept Jgr., Farmers^ Bui. 63, pp. 
38. figs. 5?).— This bulletin calls attention to bacteria as the cause of milk fermenta- 
tions, the conditions affecting bacterial growth, the number and kinds of dairy bac- 
teria, and the ways in which milk becomes impure — (1) diseased animals and persons 
and unnatural conditions, (2) uncleanliness in the stable, and (3) uncleanliness out- 
side the stable ; and discusses the means of keeping milk pure by maintaining healthy 
cows, cleanliness in the care and handling of the animals and in the employees; the 
construction of dairy houses; and milking, aerating, and cooling milk and storing it. 
In conclusion 50 dairy rules are given which are based on the text of the bulletin. 

Dairying in Oregon, H. T. French, G. W. Shaw, and F. L. Kent (Oregon 8ta , 
Giro. 1 , pp, S3 , pis, 3, figs, J}.— -This is a popular article treating of grasses and for- 
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»ge phmtB, principles of cattle feedingi chemistry of milk; milk testing; praotioal 
butter making; etc. 

Fodder crops for cattle on a 40-aore lot, W. Saundbbs (Canada EacpU Farm 
Bpt8, 1896, pp. 75-^^).— During the first year of the experiment 14 cows were kept on 
the produce of a 40-aore lot; during the second year 23, the fourth year 25; and the 
fifth year 24. The bedding used was not obtaiued from the lot. During the third 
year the experiment was interrupted. 

Sunfiower-seed cake for milch cows, Hbrtbr (Molk, Ztg,, 11 (1897), No, 88, pp, 848, 
849). — A trial of feeding sunflower-seed cake to a herd of cows in connection with 
roots and wheat bran, resulted in the production of a very soft butter; which was 
troublesome even in winter. 

On the effect of various grain foods on the milk production of cows (Milch 
Zig.,8G (1897), Nos. 43, pp. b79--688; 44, pp. 697-700; 46, pp. 7^9-776). —A short account 
of work by Ramm reported from another source (see p. 879). 

Contribution to the rational feeding of cows (Milch Zig., 26 (1897), No, 61, 
p. 813). — A brief account of investigations by Uagemann already abstracted from 
another source (K. 8. R., 1, p. 237; 8, p. 788). 

The practical and industrial control of milk, P. Dornic (Le control pratique et 
induslriale dti lait, Mamiolle, 1897; rev. in Jour. Hyg., (1897), No. 1097, p. 4b6 ). — 
Among other matters the author discusses the different apparatus used and methods 
employed in detecting fraud in handling milk. 

The water content of butter, A. Halenkb (Forsch, Ber. LchcnamtL, i (1897), No. 
12, pp. 347-360). 

Matzoon, B. Martiny (Milch Zig., 27 (1898), No. 1, p. 6). — It is noted that in 
Armenia, where kephir does not occur, the organisms used in preparing matzoon 
from milk are also used for ripening cream. 

Milk Bomatose, A. Brkstowski (Phann. Ztg., 42 (1897), p. 816; ahe. in Chem. Zig., 
21 (1897), No. 103, Pepert,, p, 225). — This is a food preparation similar to somatose 
made from meat but made from milk and containing 5 percent of tannin. It is a 
fine yellowish powder, very soluble in water. The method of preparation is not 
gi\ en. 

Unorganized ferments of milk — a new factor in the ripening of cheese, 8. M. 

Babcock and H. L. Russell (Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Aht, 3 (1897), p. 617; ahs. in 
Chem. Ztg,, 22 (1898), No. S, Bepei\t,,p. 14). 

The microscopic examination of butter for bacteria, especially Bacillus tu- 
berculosis, O. Roth (Korhl. Schweher Aerzte, 1897, No, 18, p. 545; ahs, in Hyg, Rund- 
schau, 7 (1897), No. 24, pp. 1263, 1264). 

Preservation of cream for market, F. L. Russell (Maine Sta. Itpt. 1896, pp. 141- 
146).— A reprint of Bulletin 23 of the station (E. 8. R., 7, p. 992). 

The “latent** coloring of margarin, H. Schrott (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897), No, 47, 
p, 746), — A condensed account of a pamphlet recently published by the author. The 
proposed plan is discussed by requiring the addition of sesame oil to margarin, since 
this oil can b(‘ easily detected by the color it gives in the test, and so furnishes a 
means of recognizing margarin. It is believed, however, that coloring with phe- 
nolphthalein furnishes greater protection to consumers. 

The examination of margarin and butter for sesame-oil content, P. Sol^sien 
(Pliarm. Ztg,, 42 (1897), p. 837; ahs, in Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 103, liepert., p. 326). 

Inspection of glassware used by creameries and butter factories to deter- 
mine the value of cream and milk, J. M. Bartlett (Maine Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 
150-163),— k. reprint of Bulletin 26 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 172). 

A modification of the Babcock method and apparatus for testing milk and 
cream, J. M. Bartlett (Maine Sta. Rpi. 1896, pp. 165-172, figs. 2).— kicpxiii%ot Bul- 
letin 31 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. 184). 

An improved milk scale, H. D. Richmond (Analyst, 23 (1898), Jan., p. 2). — 
This improvement permits the operator to determine the density of the milk without 
previous reduotion to the normal temperature* 
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A caloulatioii of the toted eoUds of milk, M. E. MoDonkell (Fe»n$jflvtimia $*4. 
Rpt 1896, pp, 82-^4), — The method of oaloulatiug the total solids of milk by means 
of the Hehner and Richmond formula is described and a table is given showing the 
percentage of total solids in milk corresponding to the Quevenne lactometer reading 
and percentage of fat. 

Graduation of the Leffmann-Beam bottles, G. E. Scott-Smith and A. B. Sbarle 
(Analysty 23 (1898), Jan,, p. 3), — The use of alcohol instead of mercury or water is 
recommended in calibrating the bottles. — L. h. Merrill. 

Test of separators, J. M. Bartlett (Maine Sia, lipt, 1896, pp, 35, 56).— Four tests 
are reported with United States Separator No. 5, 4 with DeLaval Baby No. 2, and 3 
with Empire No. 6. *'The operator could detect no material difference in the ease of 
running of the United States No. 5 or Baby No. 2. The Empire being a larger 
machine, of course ran harder. He, however, preferred the United States to the 
others on account of the simplicity of the bowl, it requiring less time to set it up 
clean, etc.” 

A test of hand separators, II. Haywakd (Pennsylvania Sia, lipt, 1896, pp, 
67-78), — A reprint of Bulletin 38 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 386). 

Tests of dairy apparatus. J. L. Hills ( Vermont Sia, Bpt, 1896-97, pp. 191, 192 ). — 
Results are given of tests of the following separators: DeLaval Alpha, Baby No. 2 
and No. 3; DeLaval Alpha, Dairy Turbine No. 3, DeLaval Alpha, Humming Bird, 
Empire No. 5 and No. 7 (Mikado); Sharpless Safety, Hand, United States No. 3 and 
5, and United States No. 7 (Midget). 

Gouda cheese, H. Hayward ( Pennsylvania Sta. lij)t. 1896, pp, 79-81 ), — The method 
of making Honda cheese is described and rofeienees made to some i)reliminary trials 
conducted at the station. ‘^In these preliminary trials 100 lbs. of milk, testing about 
6 per cent fat, yielded 14 lbs. of green cheese. The amount this will cure out will 
depend somewhat on circumstances. Some experiments state that in 2 months the 
cheese would lose about 17.5 per cent of its weight.” 

The constitution of milk with special reference to cheese production, S. M. 
Babcock (Wisconsin Sta, Bui, 61, pp, 21, figs. 3 ). — This is a popular bulletin on the 
yield, physical constituttou and composition of milk, tlu» fat globules and other con- 
stituents of milk, conditions affecting the composition, relative value of milk, relation 
of milk constituents to cheese, and the calculation of the yield of oheeB<^ Under 
the latter head a table is given showing the yield of cheese from 1(X) lbs. of milk cor- 
resi»ouding to dififerent tat contents from 2 to 6 per cent and different lactometer 
readings. 

The author mentions the finding of solublii ferments in milk us normal constituents 
by H. L. Russell and himself (E. S. R., 9, p. 205). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Investigations of diseases of domestic animals, T. Smith ( U. 8. 
Dept. Agr.y Bureau of Animal Indmirij Rpts. 1895 and 1896, pp, 119-183, 
pis, 5), — Notes on sporadic pneumonia in cattle : Its causes and differen- 
tiation from contagious pleuropneumonia (pp. 119-148, pis. 4). — The causes 
and characteristics of sporadic pneumonia and epizootics of infectious 
pneumonia are discussed and a description given of the bacteria associ- 
ated with the disease, and some points of difference between sporadic 
broncho pneumonia and contagious pleuropneumonia. In conclusion it 
is stated that sporadic pneumoDiain cattle generally occurs asbroucho- 
pneumonia, which may be complicated by emphysema and by interlobu- 
lar trouble which simulates contagious pleuropneumonia. Broncho-, 
pneumonia as a cattle disease is comparatively rare, and is probably 
due to the entrance of fluids into the air tubes during dreuchiug. 
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When secondary to tuberculosis, foreign bodies, etc., these etmB are 
easily recognized. 

Nothing definite is known relative to traumatic or transit pneumonia 
due to blows on the thorax. The interlobular disease and the persistence 
and existence of lung disease are apparently to be attributed to bacteria 
of the swine plague group present in broncho pneumonia in pure cul- 
tures found in healthy cattle in the upper air passages. Most of the 
cultures made from the parenchyma, interlobular fluids, and exudates 
in interlobular pneumonia remain sterile. Other differences than the 
bacteria of bovine pneumonia being more frequently provided with a 
capsule than those found in swine are not constant. Outbreaks of 
infectious pneumonia and septicaemia in calves are thought mostly due 
to highly virulent rays of the same group of bacteria. 

Two varieties of the iuherele bacillus from mammals (pp. 149-161). — An 
account is given of an investigation of a bacillus from an animal of the 
bear tribe {Fasua narica) and from a bull. The morphological and 
other characteristics seem to indicate differences in the germ which the 
author seems inclined to believe to be valid. He points out the necessity 
for more information on the existence of races of tubercle bacilli (both 
human and bovine). 

Fotes on the evolution of hog cholera outbreaks (pp. 161-166). — The con- 
clusions arrived at are that swine themselves are the chief carriers of 
the infection. The custom of not Immediately removing dead hogs 
from the neighborhood of the living is deprecated; that the dis- 
ease may be iierpetuated and spread by preventive inoculation with 
living cultures; that the waves of epizootics which sweep over the 
country at long intervals are i)robably to be attributed to a sudden 
increase in virulence of the specific bacilli after they have passed 
through the bodies of swine for several years ; that pathogenic bacteria 
are always a menace. 

Swine irysipelas or mouse septiccemia bacilli from an outbreak of swine 
disease (pp. 160-174). — A somewhat detailed account is given of the 
morphological, biological, and pathogenic action of this bacillus which 
was not definitely proved to be pathogenic toward swine. Attention 
is called to the importance of rational feeding as a preventive in regions 
infected with certain diseased germs. 

Fotes on peculiar parasitic infections of the liver in domesticated animals 
(pp. 174-179). — The frequent existence of minute fo(*al lesions, in the 
liver of some domestic animals which may in all cases be due to ova of 
parasites or disintegrated particles of the same brought in from the 
digestive tract is shown to complicate the diagnosis of disease, since 
such lesions may sometimes be attributed to tuberculosis, glanders, or 
other serious aff'ections. 

Two oases of cirrhosis of the liver (pp. 179-183, pi. 1). — A semipopular 
description of a case of cirrhosis of the liver in a steer and of one in 
the liver of a horse. 

18436“No» 9— —7 
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Infectious leukasmia in fowls — a bacterial disease frequently 
mistaken for fowl cholera, Y. A. Moore ( U. S, Dept Agr.^ Bureau 
of Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 1896^ pp. 185--^05^pl8, 6 ), — A descrip- 
tion is given of several cases of leukflemia and of the specific micro- 
organism, Bacterium sanguinarium n. sp., that causes it. The cultural 
characteristics, pathogenesis, constancy of virulence, symptomatology, 
morbid anatomy, etiology, and differential diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment are discussed. The disease differs from fowl cholera in 
the intestines being i)ale, intestinal contents normal, lungs normal, 
and in the specific organisms being comparatively few in the blood. 
The specific organism differs from the bacterium of fowl cholera by 
usually appearing in i)airs united end to end or in clumps, by rarely 
staining at the poles and saponifying milk, by its resistance to drying 
from 8 to 12 days, by killing rabbits inoculated subcutaneously in from 
6 to 10 days instead of from 18 to 24 hours, and in not killing fowls 
when injected subcutaneously in small quantities. The best remedy 
noted is cleanliness. A mixture of equal parts of carbolic acid and 
sulphuric acid, among other things, is recommended ^as a disinfectant. 

In conclusion it is stated that some cases popularly called fowl 
cholera are not fowl cholera, but a disease resembling it in certain 
symptoms and in its fatality, and differing from it in its morbid anatomy 
and specific organism. This specific organism in its physiological 
properties resembles somewhat closely BacilhiH typhosh. The disease 
seems to be more prevalent than fowl cholera and old fowls seem more 
susceptible to it than chicks. 

Leeches, P. A. FiSH ( f7. 8, Dept. Agr.^ Bureau of Animal Industry 
Rpts. 1895 and 1896^ pp. 229-^59^ pis. 7 ). — This is an historical investiga- 
tion of two cases of e(iuine mycosis, with an historical account of a 
supposed similar disease called bursattee, occurring in India. The 
geograi)hical distribution, histology, pathology, and anatomy are 
discussed. 

Under the head of ^^Some other diseases of mycotic origin are 
described actinomycosis, Madura disease (mycetoma), i)athogenic blas- 
tomycetes, and (edema mycosis (South African horse sickness). In his 
general summary of the paper the author notes that he reports for the 
first time the presence of a fungus in leech tissue. The fungus is 
found in the inflammatory growth and may, thy|0t^h rarely, be seen 
ramifying into adjacent tissue. The fungus appears in various forms, 
evacuolated and shrunken, branching irregularly, and sometimes with 
a transparent gelatinous sheath around the mycelial axis. Two kinds 
of wandering cells were observed — one containing numerous spore like 
bodies, the other large numbers of vacuoles. The latter kind were the 
most numerous. Bacilli staphylococci and streptococci were found, 
but the author thinks they have no etiological relation to the disease. 

Although they were not found, spores aie thought to exist. The 
fungus or its spores, it is thought, enter the body either through the 
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mouth or through some abrasion of the skin, or both. The disease 
affects the subcutaneous tissue in the less vascular parts of the body. 
Assuming that bursattee and leeches are similar, the disease attacks 
both mules and cattle instead of mules alone, as in India. The Amer- 
ican form of the disease is the more virulent. Compared with acti- 
nomycosis, leeches exhibits a preference for the equine family where the 
former prefers cattle. Finally the author assumes that the fungus may 
exist on plants, in the air, and in water. He was not able to learn of 
any cases of human infection. 

An outbreak of a nonspecific disease among swine, Y. A. 

Mooeb ( TJ. S. Dept. Agr,j Bureau of Animal Industry BpU. 1895 and 1896 j 
pjp. 210-227 ). — Following a few general remarks it is noted that the 
existence among swine of large numbers of desteuctive enzootic dis- 
eases that are not contagious, and therefore are limited in their spread, 
is very probable. Outbreaks of such diseases appear to be more fre- 
quent in the West, where large herds of swine follow corn-fed cattle 
and where little or no attention is given to food or shelter. A some- 
what detailed description is given of an outbreak of a swine disease at 
Brookeville, Maryland. A bacteriological examination revealed the 
presence of Bacillus coU-communis and others of the same group. The 
author seems inclined to attribute the death of the animals to these 
organisms. 

Effects of tuberculin on tuberculous cows, F. L. Eussbll {Maine 
8ta. Rpt. 1896 jpp. 56-63 ). — A record is given of experiments with tuber- 
culin on tuberculous animals. Out of 116 tests made 33 reactions were 
obtained, leaving 83 failures. Why such results should be obtained 
does not appear. The amount of tuberculin used in making the injec- 
tion was always uniform for the same stage of maturity. Animals 
so slightly diseased as not to be detected by a physical examination 
gave such widely different results that the author is forced to the con- 
clusion that it is a matter of uncei tain ty whether a slightly diseased 
animal will react or not. A reaction may be obtained at one time and 
again a month later; or, a reaction may fail for as many as 3 years and 
then a very decided reaction may be obtained. That there is some law 
underlying the phenomena seems plain to the author, although he is not 
able to state what it is. Some animals, it is found, react repeatedly, 
while others do not. and the intervals between reactions vary from 2 
days to more than a year. The author finds no grounds for supporting 
the theory that failure of tuberculous animals to react is due to an 
acquired tolerance of tuberculin. It is suggested ‘^that tbe failure of 
tuberculin to cause reaction in tuberculous cows at times may be due 
to the fact that the disease is not making steady progress.’’ 

Tuberculosis in the herd of dairy cattle at Aas Agricultural 
College, Norway, H. Isaa.ohsbn {Ber. Eojere Landbrugsskole Aas^ 
1895-^96^ pp. 8i-86 ). — Tuberculin tests made in June, 1895, showed that 
X13 head of cattle reacted out of 146 head in the herd (calves included), 
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or 78 per cent; 3 oases were suspicions; 86 per cent of 104 cows, two- 
year old or over, reacted; 76 per cent of 16 one to two year old 
heifers, and 52 per cent out of 25 calves less than a year old. The 
Ayrshire cows in the herd contained a larger proportion of diseased 
animals than the pure-bred domestic breeds, Telemark and Gudbrands- 
dal, or the crosses. — w. woll. 

A plant that poisons cattle, U. P. Hedbiok (Oregon Sta. Bui. 46 j 
pp. 12 ^ pis. 4 ). — Oiouta vagans^ which grows in the low pasture lands of 
Oregon, has been found to poison cattle in late winter and early'spring. 
According to the author not less than 100 cattle in various parts of the 
State were poisoned last spring by this plant. 

In an experiment in wliich the bulb was cut into small pieces and 
fed, along with carrots cut in the same way, to a 2-year-old heifer at 
8 o’clock a. m., death resulted 1 J hours later. Upon post-mortem exam- 
ination, pieces of the root were found in the rumen and in the second 
stomach. The lungs were highly congested, but otherwise nothing 
abnormal was noted. On the following day an experiment with a calf 
was made at 9.15 a. m., and an attempt made to counteract the effects 
of the poison by giving an ounce of turpentine in a quart of milk. The 
calf recovered its feet and tried to walk. Soon there were indications 
of spasms, and the dose of turpentine and milk was repeated, when the 
calf stood up until 11.30 a. m., then it went down as before. Aconite 
and milk were then given, and also a hypodermic injection of nitro- 
glycerine, but the animal died at 11.45 a. m. Prom the beginning of 
the experiment there was a dcMjided rise in temperature, the highest 
being to 106^° P. Similar experiments were made later in the season 
(May), and it was learned that a much larger amount of the bulbs could 
then be consumed without serious effects. Hence the author concludes 
that' cattle are likely to be i)oisoned only from the first of January to 
the middle of May. The simide remedies, such as old bacon grease, 
flour, and milk, recommended by stockmen in milder cases, the author 
thinks may be of some value, but that they will be unavailing with an 
animal that has swallowed even a very small quantity of the bulb when 
the poison is virulent. The best remedies are eradicating the plant 
from pastures or keeping cattle from lauds where it grows. 

Report of the veterinarian, A. T. Peters {Nebraska State Jid. Ayr. llpt. 1S06, pp. 
191-S16, pU. 7). — ^Witli the exception of a few tables, this is a reprint of Bulletin 47 
of the Nebraska Station (£. S. K., 9, p. 93). A compiled popular account of glanders 
In its various forms is added. 

Contagious diseases of animals in Great Britain, D. K. Salmon ( U. 8. Dept. 
Agr.f Bureau of Animal Industry lipts. 1S95 and 1896, pp. 37^75). — This is a concise and 
critical account of the history of the straggles in Great Britain against swine fever, 
pleuropneumonia, tuberculosis, foot and mouth disease, and anthrax. The great 
disadvantage of leaving the diseases to independent local control, as was done in 
earlier times, is thoroughly brought out and compared with the advantages of con- 
trol of repressive measures by a single central authority. The flgures given by the 
author show a general decrease in the number of animals affected with the various 
diseases with the exception of swine fever. In the case of pleuropneumonia, for 
example, there were between 1870 and 1879 on an average 5,995 animals attacked per 
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a nnuTii; while during the enooeeding deoade the average per ananm was only 2^017, 
aaid from 1890 to 1894; inclusive; there was an average of only 602 animals attacked. 

A report on rabiea in Waahington, D. Y. A. Moobs and P. A. Fich ( U. S, 
DepU Agr,y Bureau of Animal Induetry Bpta, 1895 and 1896^ pp, 867-888, pie, 8 ), — ^The 
method of inoculation for the diagnosis of rabies is described; a detailed account 
given of the cases received, and the pathology and etiology of the disease discussed. 
The difficulty if not impossibility of making a diagnosis of rabies in the street dog 
without the aid of inoculation is noted, as well as the fact that many dogs are 
supposed to be mad when they are not, and conversely, that many dogs not sup- 
posed tQ bo mad die of rabies. 

Texas fever in Australia, D. E. Salmon ( U, 8. Dept, Agr., Bureau of Avimal 
Industry Bpte, 1895 and 1896, pp, 85-95), — ^An account is given of Texas fever in Aus- 
tralia, mostly compiled from the reports of C. J. Pound, director of the Queensland 
Stock Institute, of Brisbane. Among other things it is noted that Director Pound 
has found a protozoan parasite in the young cattle tick {Ixodes hovis), which, 
although smaller, is believed to be identical with the parjEisite causing the fever, 
although no such parasite was found in the adult tick. 

Texas fever in Kansas ( U, 8, Dept, Agr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Bpta. 1895 and 
1896, pp, 818-881), — The source tniced to southern California. 

The detection of tuberculosis in cattle, C. Curtice ( U. 8, Dept, Agr., Bureau 
of Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 1896, pp, 888-895, pis. S). — The various pieces of 
apparatus needed and the methods of using them ar^ described, and the proper 
method of disposing of tuberculous cattle briefly set forth. 

The suppression and prevention of tuberculosis of cattle and its relation to 
human consumption, J. Nelson (Agr. Gaz, Ketv 8outh Wales, 8 {1897), No. 6,pp, 
870-888). 

Results of curative experiments on cattle affected with tuberculosis, W. 

Saunders {Canada Expt, Farms Bpts, 1896, pp. 89-98 ), — record is given of the 
temperature results from injection of tuberculin, and also the details of some post- 
mortem examinations. 

Tuberculosis in swine, the nature of the disease, with a report of three 
oas^ V, A. Moore ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpts, 1895 and 1896, 
pp. 807-818, pis. 4 ). — The occurrence of the disease in Europe is briefly noted ; the 
source of infection, symptoms, diagnosis, morbid anatomy and the relation of swine 
tuberculosis to public health are discussed ; and the 3 cases described. 

The communication of hog cholera by carrion crows, T. S. Ford ( 77. 8. Dept. 
Agr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 1896, pp. 825, 886 ), — An account is 
given of an outbreak of this disease attributed to germs carried on the feet of 
carrion crows. 

An outbieak of cattle disease in Kansas (77. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Bpts, 1895 and 1896, pp, 888-885), — ^Notes on a supposed outbreak of con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia — a false alarm. 

Brgotism in Kansas ( 77. 8. Dept, Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 
1896, pp. 817, 818), — An account of an outbreak at Selma, Kansas. 

An epidemic of purulent inflammation of the milk ducts, affecting seventy 
cows, W. R. Stokes and A. W. Clement {Jour. Comp. Med., 1897, No. 8, pp. 185-J88 ; 
abs. in Cenibl, Bakt. u. Par., 1. Abt., 81 {1897), No. 88-88, p. 895). 

How is calf fever to be prevented? {Landw. Wohnbl. SoKlesuAg-HoUtein, 47 {1897), 
No.87,p.585). 

Protective inoculation against swine erysipelas {Bdehs. Landw. Ztsokr,, 45 
{1897),No.86,p.810). 

Protective vaccination against swine erysipelas^ Lorenz {Braunsohw. Landw. 
Ztg., 65 {1897), No. 86, p, 159). 

The baolUus of the foot and mouth disease {Dent. Med. Wohnsohr., 88 {1897), 
No. 8; abs. in Ztsohr. Wiss.Mihros. u. Mikros, Teohnik., 14 {1897), No. 1, pp, 117,118.— 
A small bacillus always found measuring 0.5 to 0.9 ju long by from 0.3 to 0.4 /i thick. 
Jn hanging cultures somewhat motile. Stains well in watery anilins, best in car* 
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bolfaohsin. Typical form appears in 24-hoiir onltnr^. Young bonillon onltimB in 
brood oven show somewhat cocous-like forms. The longer forms — 0.9// — can be 
obtained on gelatin plates kept at 20®. Coli-like growth on media. 

The status of the knowledge of the foot and mouth disease {Deui, Landw, 
Pr€88e, S4 {1897), No. 77, p. 708). 

Dipping oattle for the destruction of ticks, D. E. Salmon (T. S. Dept, Agr,, 
Bnreau of Animal Jndu8ir\j Tipt8, 1895 and 1896, pp. 109-118, pis. S ). — This is compiled 
from a report by V. A. Ndrgnard and sets forth the various points to be taken into 
consideration iu performing (‘xperimeuts for determining the proper disinfectant 
and the strengths of the same to be employed in disinfecting cattle. 

Aside from glycerin, the best of all remedies as a dip, but which is too expensive 
for practical jnirposes, there are 2 coal-tar preparations, chloro-naplitholeum and The 
Lone Star Cattle and Sheep Wash. The former is readily soluble in soft water and 
works well in a 2 per cent solution. In a trial test 40 cows, all very ticky, were 
dipped; 24 hours later the smaller ticks were all dead and also many of the fully 
gorged ones. On the day following the ticks still living wore found to be soft, 
wrinkled, and of a yellow^ mottled appearance, and 2 days later were all found to be 
dead. The same solution was used on 1100 head of cattle, many of which were calves 
less than a year old, and all seemed to endure the <lipping without becoming stiff 
and with only a slight peeling off of the epidermis between the hind legs and on the 
sides of the neck. Chloro-naphtholeum st'enis to retain its tick-destroying properties 
considerably longer than thalione Star Wash. 

The effect of dipping solutions on cattle is described. 

Laws of States and Territories for the control of contagious animal diseases 

( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpta. 1895 and 1896, pp. S38-955 ). — Text 
of the laws of Alabama, Arizona, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, 
New Mexi(‘ 0 , North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. 

Transactions of the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1895 and 1896 ( U. 8, 
Dept. Ayr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Bpts. 1895 and 1896, pp. 5-35 ). — An account of 
the transactions of the Bureau f(u* the years 1895 and 18i6, with recommendations 
for legislation. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

The control of the temperature in wine fermentation, A. P. 

Hayne (California ISta. Bui, llY^pp, 19 ). — The factors contributing to 
rise of temperature in fermenting musts and the means of controlling 
the temperature are discussed. Wine yeast retpiires a comparatively 
low temperature for its normal development and the production of the 
bjest wine. A temperature of about 100® F. stops yeast fermentation 
and at the same time accelerates the growth of various harmful bac- 
teria. The initial temperature of the grapes is higher in California 
than ill many wine-producing regions of Europe; the California musts 
as a rule have a high sugar and a low acid content, and there is a tend- 
ency in California to use very large fermenting tanks. All these pecul- 
iarities make necessary some means of cooling the musts. 

Descriptions and illustrations are given of a French apparatus for 
cooling must, of the apparatus used by the station, and also of a modb 
lied form of the one used. With the French apparatus the must is 
pumped through aboilt 500 feet of IJ-in. round tubing, arranged in 2 
columns. The tubes are kept cool by the constant dripping of water 
upon them from a tank above. With the apparatus used by the sta- 
tion the must was forced through a column of tubes having a total 
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length of only 43 ft. Flat tubes 4 by in. were used. They were 
kept cool by a fine spray of water carried by a strong blast of air. 
The evaporation taking place under these conditions added greatly to 
the cooling effect of the apparatus. It was found that one man could 
pump from 1,000 to 1,400 gal. per hour and that in passing through the 
cooling apparatus at that rate the must was cooled from 10 to 13^ F. 

Preservation of grape juice, J. Obaig ( Canada Eocpt. Fotrms Rpts. 
1896, pp. 165-168 ), — The process of preparing unfermented grape juice 
is described and 1(> experiments on the preservation of the juice are 
reported. The results indicate ‘^that the natural flavor of the grape 
juice may be preserved intact by raising the temperature of the juice 
gradually to 170° F., keeping it at this point for 10 minutes, and then 
quickly bottling it, taking care to use absolutely air tight and thoroughly 
sterilized vessels. . . . The addition of sugar in the proportion of 4 oz. 
to each quart of liquid will improve the quality and palatability of the 
juice of the more acid varieties of grapes. . . . The use of antiseptics 
such as salicylic acid should not be encouraged.^^ 

The canning industry, .J. Cuah} (Canada Expt, Farms Jipta, 1896, pp, 164, 165 ), — 
A note is given on the extent of the canning industry in Canada. The varieties of 
fiuits and vegetables preferred by canners are given in tabular form, being arranged 
according to ttieir popularity. 

The manufacture of potato starch, O. Saark {Die Fahrikation der Kartoffelstdrke, 
Berlin: J, Springer, 1897, pp, XII, 577, ill,), 

'^Maltonwine” audits examination, SciiiLLKitaiid'i'iETzCjPbrscft. Ber, Leltensmil,, 
4 (1897), No. in,pv, S54-S61). 

Pure yeasts in wine making, H. Becker (Centhl. Baki. u.Par,, $, Aht,, 3 (1897), No, 
ei-U, pp, 667-671). 

On the use of pure yeasts in wine making, .1. Behrens (Centhl, Baht, n, Par,,S, 
Aht., 3 (1897), No, 33-21, pp. 671-674), 

On the acarids of wine of grevache (Carpoglyphus passularum), E. L. Troue- 

START (Compi. Bend. Acad. Sci, Paris, IJJ (1897), Ao. 6, pp. 363-365).— On Carpoglyphus 
(Avar us) passularum. The quality of the wine, it is asserted, does not seem to be 
affected by tlie presence of the mites. They are readily killed by exi)oBure to light. 
They attack raisins, and it is through the iise of these in wine making that they find 
entrance to wines. 

The examination of certain distilled liquors (Edelbranntwein), K. Amthok and 
J. Zink (Forsoh, Ber, Ijehensmtl., 4 (1897), No. 1?, pp. 363-373), 

A study of the rancidity of olive oil, A. Loir and E. Mouline (Bui. Dir, Agr, 
et Com., 13 (1897), No, 5, pp. 293-396, pi. 1). 
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Is electrotechnicB adapted to agricultnral uses? G. KoTTaEN 
{Landw. Jahrb., 26 {1897) No. 4-5, pp. 637-691, ph. 15,fig8.6 ). — The sub- 
ject is discussed both from the technical and the agricultural side. 
The conclusion is reached that eleotrotechuics must make many ad- 
vances before it is perfectly adapted to agribultural uses. Electricity 
offers a power easily applied over an extended area and requiring rela- 
tively light and easily transportable machinery. 

The most favorable conditions for the use of electrio power are water 
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power or steam from some other indnstiy for generation of electridty, 
and complete and uniform utilization of the electricity from a large cen- 
tral plant. 

Electric motors are better adapted to plowing than to any other farm 
operation. They may, however, be applied with advantage to threshing, 
feed cutting, irrigation, drainage, lighting, etc. 

Experiments have shown that the use of electricity for driving farm 
machines, especially plows, is technically practicable, but its economy 
is questionable on a farm of less than 000 acres. 

Electric plows are about as expensive as steam plows, if the electric 
plant is used for no other purpose, but they possess the advantage of 
greater lightness, which better fits them for hilly and soft ground. 

An important advantage resulting from the use of motor plows is 
the improvement of the tilth of the soil and the consequent increase of 
yield. 

Numerous estimates of the cost of producing and applying electricity 
under different conditions are given. 

Irrigation near Greeley, Colorado, I). Boyd ( Water Supply and 
Irrig. Papers^ TT, S. OeoL Survey^ No. 9ypp, 90^ pU. :21^jigs. H ). — In this 
paper no attempt is made to describe the details of the development 
of agriculture or of the system of water control in this colony, but 
simply ^Ho present the more i)romiiient facts and those of most uiterest 
and value to the citizens of the West who are now following in similar 
paths and seeking to lay the foundations for broad and lasting systems 
of water utilization and control by which the rights of all may be 
determined and protected.^^ The report is prefaced by an introduction 
cominled from the records of the Geological Survey and Jrom other 
sources, to illustrate the climatic and toi)ographic conditions of Cache 
la Poudre Valley, in which Greeley is situated, and also the limitations 
of water supply, and discusses the following subjects: Settlement in 
Cache la Poudre Valley, canal and reservoir systems, conservation of 
water supply, legislative and judicial control of water, construction and 
operation of canals, agricultural practicje, and underground waters. 

^Underground waters of southwestern Kansas, E. Hawobth 
{Water Supply and Irrig. Paper (T. S. OeoL Survey , No. tf, pp. 65y pis. 
12^ figs. ^).-:-This is a summary of results of fieldwork carried on dur- 
ing the summer of 1896 with a view to obtaining ‘^detailed information 
concerning the amount and quality of the underground waters in order 
to throw light upon the problems connected with the utilization of these 
in the development of agriculture upon the Great Plains.” 

**The area (li»cusBed in this report is ]o<*atod in sonthwestem Kansas and covers 1 
degree each of latitude and longitude. It is bounded on the east by the one hun- 
dredth meridian west of Greenwich, on the west by the one hundred and first 
meridian, on the south by the thirty-seventh parallel, and on the north by the thirty- 
eighth. • . . [The author concludegj] that the amount of ground water under the 
area here described is sufficient to meet any demands that will likely be made upon . 
it^ even should industries spring up in the West which will use many times as much 





Wibier as now seanw probable. The greatest needs fbr western Kansas Jiow, and ibr 
tbe whole plains area^ are better methods of raising water firom beneath the snrfscei 
and bei^r methods in using it." 

Report of the Irrigation engineer, S. Fortibe ( Utah Sta. Bpt, 1897^ pp. S8~^).^ 
This report is devoted mainly to a summary of work on the water supply of the 
Cache Valley, previously published in detail in Bulletin 50 of the station (E. S. B., 
9,p. 427). 

New fittings of the oow stable, G. M. Gowbll {Maine Sta. Bpt, 1896, pp, 98^97, 
pL lyfig. 1). — ^The plan and detailed oonstrnotion of the oow stalls in the station 
barn are given, with brief notes on lighting and ventilating and a description of a 
fisstening devised for use in bull pens. In the construction of the improved cow 
stalls the leading features of the Hoard stalls" were adopted. 


STATISTICS— MI8CELLAVE0US. 

Tenth Annual Report of Qoorgia Station, 1897 {Georgia Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 
ISO-'ISS ). — An acount of the operations of the station for the year ending December 
31, 1897, with notes oti the station organization, mailing list, building and repairs, 
publications, etc. ; and the usual statement of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Maine Station, 1896 {Maine Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 1-81). — Includes a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, lists of acknowledgments and of available station reports, with brief abstracts 
of the same ; and a report by the director on the personnel of the station and the 
different lines of work carried on during the year. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Pennsylvania Station, {Pennsylvania 

Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, S-17, 847-850). — Treasurers report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1896; report of the director reviewing the work carried on at the station during 
the year; and lists of station exchanges and publications. The financial support 
given to the station by the State since 1887 is noted and compared with similar data 
for other States. 

Bighth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1897 ( Utah Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 66).— -A 
report by the director on the reorganization of the station staff, the present status 
of the station, work of the different departments during the year, station improve- 
ments, mailing list, publications, etc. ; reports by the heads of departments, parts 
of which are noted elsewhere; and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Vermont Station {Vermont Sta. Bpt. 
1896-^97, pp. 1-87). — These reports cover the 18 months ending June 30, 1897. An 
announcement is given as to the purpose of the station and the general scope of the 
work which it is prejiared to undertake. The director’s report gives a detailed 
review of the work of the various departments; notes on the personnel, equipment, 
mailing list, etc. ; and a subject list of the bulletins and reports of the station now 
in print. Brief summaries of Bulletins 50-59 of the station are appended. 

Fifth Annual Report of West Virginia Station, 1892 ( West Virginia Sta. Bpt. 
1898, pp.56).^A general review of the work of the station for the year, by the 
director, with more detailed reports by the chemist, agriculturist, entomologist, 
botanist and microscopist, and treasurer ; and a report relative to fruit and nut 
trees now being tested at Charlestown by W. W. Brown. The report of the chemist 
is noted in detail elsewhere (see p. 807). 

Sixth Annual Report of West Virginia Station, 1893 ( West Virginia Sta. BpU 
1898, pp. 58). — A report by the direetpr on the genbral conduct and operations of 
the station in its various departments duiiiig the year, with recommendations, 
notes on publications, etc. ; and somewhat more detailed reports by the chemist, 
entomologist, agriculturist, and horticulturist mi the work of their respective 
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depfti*tnient8, parts of whioli appear elsewhere; and a financial statement for th0 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Seventh Annual Report of West Virginia Station, 1894 ( FFeat Virginia Sta. 
Bpt 1894fpp. 44), — Report of the director on the station organization, improvements^ 
financial status, and the general character and extent of the work in each of the 
different departments, with various recommendations; more detailed reports by the 
chemist, horticulturist, and entomologist on the work in their respective depart- 
ments during the year; and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1894. 

Eighth Annual Report of West Virginia Station, 1895 ( West Virginia Sta, Upt, 
!895fPp,5S ), — ^This includes a detailed report by the director on the organizQ^tion, 
X)ersonnel, publications, and work of the station during the year, with recommenda- 
tions as to various improvements in station equipment; reports by the heads of the 
different departments, some of which are abstracted elsewhere; and a financial state- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 

The cotton crop of 1896-97, J. Hyde ( U, S. Dept Agr.y Division of Statistioa Circ, 
8fpp, 14), — Final report on the cotton crop of 1896-’97, showing in detail the move- 
ment of cotton by rail, water, and wagon, and the amounts consumed in mills in 
each of the cotton- growing States. 

Poaaible influence of importation of Hawaiian sugar on beet-sugar production 
in the United States ( U, S. Dept Agr,, Office of the Secretary Ciro. 7,pp. 4). — A state- 
ment of the production, importation, and consumption of sugar in the United States, 
with a discussion of the possibilities and limitation of sugar production in Hawaii 
and the effect of the free importation of Hawaiian sugar upon the sugar-beet industry 
of the United States. It is maintained that Hawaiian sugar is not likely to compete 
seriously with the sugar-beet industry in the United States. 

Sugar in the Hawaiian Islands, W, Haywood (Consular Bpta,, 1898, No, 809, pp, 
888, 889), — An estimate of the production for 1897-’98 is given, and the yearly pro- 
duction since 1890 is shown in a table. A summary of laborers by nationalities for 
the years 1890 to 1896 is tabulated. 

Sugar production of Europe, H. W. Diedebich {Consular lipts,, 1898, No, 809, 
p, 887). — A tabulated report giving the number of factories, the amounts of beets 
used, and the sugar produced in the different countries during the campaigns 
1896-^97 and 1897-^98. 

The world’s sugar production, H. W. Diedebich (Consular Bpts,, 1898, No, 809, 
pp, 889-848). — This report gives the beet-sugar production in European countries and 
the cane-sugar production of all countries for the year 1897-*98. Notes on exporta- 
tions from Europe and on the beet-sugar industry in European countries arc given. 

Wheat and flour in Belgium, H. C. Morris (Consular lipts., 1898, No. 809, pp, 
854-861), — A report on the wheat and flour trade of Belgium. 

Live-stock shipments from Canada, Argentina, and Australia to England ( U. 
8, D^t Agr,, Bureau of Animal Industry lipts, 1896 and 1896, pp. 77-88 ), — Treats of 
the development and present status mf this trade. Live-stock shipments from 
Argentina to England have proved profitable, and the trade is increasing in volume 
each year. The estimated shipments from this country to England in 1895 were 
39,000 head of cattle and 317,000 sheep. The trade with Australia and New Zealand 
is still a tentative one, though it is thought probable that the long voyage (between 
60 and 75 days), changes in latitude and climate, high freight charges ($40 to $50 per 
head), and the large amounts of ship room required for feed and water will not 
make this trade sufficiently profitable to seriously compete with shipment firom the 
United States. Considerable quantities of ffrozen meats are, however, received from 
these countries. The trade is yet in initial stages, but it gives promise of being 
a serious competitor with this country in the meat markets of England. Canada 
shipped 20,479 cattle to the Deptford cattle market in England during the .^ear 
ending January 1, 1895, with a loss of but 131 beasts. 
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Farm ownaraliip and tananoy In the United Statea, K Atkinsoit end L. G. 
Powers (Amer. Stat Amoo., 1897^ n. ur., No, 40, SSM44),---An abstract of a paper 
presented by the anthors at the meeting of the International Statistical Institnte 
held at St. Petersbnrg in August^ 1897. 

Bzperiment station work— n ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Farmers^ Bui, 65, pp, S8, figs, 7), — 
This is the second number of a snbseries of brief popular bnlletins summarizing the 
reports of agricultural work in this and other countries. The following subject are 
treated : Common crops for forage, stock melons, starch in potatoes, crimson clover, 
goese for profit, cross pollination, a germ fertilizer, lime as a fertilizer, are ashes 
economical f and mixing fertilizers. 

Experiment station work— III ( U, S, Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 69^ pp, 81, figs, 8),— 
The third number of the series noted above, the subjects considered being as follows: 
Flax culture, crimson clover, forcing lettuce, beating greenhouses, corn smut, millet 
disease of horses, tuberculosis, pasturized cream, kitchen and table wastes, and use 
of fertilizers. 

Marketing farm produce, G. G. Hill (U. S, Dept. Aqr,, Fanners* Bui. 68, pp. 88, 
figs. 7). — A popular discussion of the general principles involved, with directions for 
packing, shipping, and marketing the various products of the farm, orchard, garden, 
apiary, etc. 

Number, status, and compensation of employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture ( U, S. Dept, Agr., Office of Secretary Giro. 6,pp. 4). 

Inspection laws in force in Maine {Maine Sta. Itpt. 1896, pp, 178-188). — The text 
of the laws to regulate the sale and analysis of commercial fertilizers, the testing of 
glassware used at creameries, and to regulate the sale and analysis of commercial 
concentrated feeding stulfs is given in full. The law I'egulating the sale of agricul- 
tural Bleeds is not an inspection law, but as it is an important law and some of its 
provisions are intrusted to the station director, it is also printed in full. 

Traveling agricultural schools (Jahrh. Landw. Gesell., 18 {1897), pp. 84-89). —Tho 
oiganization and work of these schools in Germany is described. It may be desig- 
natiMl as a university extension movement along agricultural lines. 

Annual Report of the Live Stock Breeders’ Associations, 1896-'97 {Ontario 
Dept. Ayr. lipt. 1896, pp. This contains the usual information. 



NOTES. 


Arizona Station.— A. J. MoClatchie, M. A., has been appointed agrionltnriBt and 
horticulturist of the station, and located at Phceniz, Arizona. 

Colorado Station.— Harvey H. Griffin, B. S., has been appointed to succeed W. 
Frank Crowley as superintendent of the Arkansas Valley Substation, at Rockyford, 
Colorado. 

Idaho Station.— W. L. Payne, of Moscow, has been elected treasurer of the sta- 
tion to succeed P. A. Reagan, resigned. 

Montana Collkgb and Station.— Frank Beach, professor of irrigation engi- 
neering and agriculture in the college and agriculturist of the station, has resigned, 
to take effect April 1, 1898. 

Nebraska University and Station.— F. W. Card, professor of horticulture in 
the university and horticulturist of the station, has resigned, to take effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, and has accepted a similar position in the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station. 

Oklahoma Station.— There has been a marked increase during the past few months 
in the applications for the bulletinsof this station and in the correspondence request- 
ing information on specific points* The station has completed one stage of an experi- 
ment contrasting the value of Kafir corn meal and Indian corn meal as food for steers. 
In this trial the steers on Kafir com meal ate more and made better gains than those 
of like quality fed Indian com meal. 
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The act of Congress making appropriation for this Department for 
the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1899, carries the following general items: 
Office of the Secretary, $84,300; Weather Bnreaa, $937,602; Bureau 
of Animal Industry, $983,440, with $37,600 for printing seventy-five 
thousand copies of the Special Eeport on the Diseases of the Horse, 
one-third for the use of the Senate and two-thirds for the use of the 
House; Agricultural Experiment Stations, $760,000; Division of Sta- 
tistics, $140,160, including $10,000 for the investigations on foreign 
markets; Division of Botany, $28,800; Division of Forestry, $28,620; 
Division of Agrostology, $18,100; Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology, $26,600; Division of Pomology, $16,000; Division of 
Biological Survey, $27,560; Division of Entomology, $29,600; Division 
of Chemistry, $29,500, $7,600 of which, as heretofore, is for investigat- 
ing the adulteration of foods, drugs, and liquors; Division of Soils, 
$16,300; Nutrition Investigations, $15,000; Public Boad Inquiries, 
$8,000; Division of Seeds, $130,000; Division of Publications, $86,260, 
of which $36,000 is for the preparation and printing of Fartaers’ Bul- 
letins; Division of Accounts and Disbursements, $16,300; Library, 
$12,960; Experimental Gardens and Grounds, $22,500; Domestic Sugar 
Production, $7,000; Irrigation Information, $10,000; Museum, $2,600; 
furniture, cases, repairs, and postage, $11,000; and contingent expenses, 
$25,000. 

The total amount of the appropriation is $3,609,202, an increase of 
$326,300 over the appropriation for the year ending June 30, 1898. 
The principal increases are for the Weather Bureau and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. The Weather Bureau appropriation is increased 
$63,800, and provision made for the estabhshment of 16 additional 
stations and the erection of a small building on the Government reser- 
vation at Sault Sainte Marie. There is an increase of $228,200 for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for extending the work of inspection and 
of combating animal diseases, making the appropriation for these pur- 
poses $900,000. Hog cholera is mentioned as one of the diseases which 
may receive attention, and the expenditure of $50,000 is authorized, 
$26,000 of which is to be immediately available, “for making and using 
serum for the prevention and cure of hog cholera.” 

A notable feature of the appropriation for seed distribution is the 
setting aside of $20,000 for the introduction ftom foreign countries of 
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seeds, bulbs, trees, shrnbs, vines, cnttings, and plants to be used for 
experimental tests in cooperation with the agricultoral experiment 
stations. This feature is to be in charge of Mr. D. G-. Fairchild. 

The appropriation for experiment stations includes the usual $30,000 
for the Office of Experimeut Stations, and $10,000 for agricultnnd 
investigation in Alaska, an increase of $5,000. The Alaska work will 
remain under the supervision of this Office and will be under the imme- 
diate charge of Prof. G. G. Georgeson, formerly of the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, who went to Alaska about the middle of April. 

The provision for collecting information on irrigation is new and is on 
a different basis from former appropriations. It is for the purpose of 
collecting from the agricultural colleges, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and other sources, including the employment of practical agents, 
valuable information and data on the subject of irrigation, and pub- 
lishing the same in bulletin form.’’ This should furnish a basis for pro- 
curing data on the strictly agi'icultural side of irrigation, i. a., the appli- 
cation of irrigation, which, as well as the engineering side, presents a 
multitude of problems for profitable investigation. 

The investigation of domestic sugar production is revived by an 
appropriation of $7,000 “to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tinue inquiry and ascertain the progress made in the production of 
domestic sugar from beets and sorghum, inclnding the area of availa- 
ble lands adapted thereto by irrigation or otherwise, and to investigate 
all other matters concerning the same.” 

The appropriation for the Division of Botany is increased $5,000 over 
the previous year, and a new provision made for seed inspection. This 
authorizes the purchase of samples of seeds in the open market for 
testing, and, in case they are not found to be up to the standard, the 
publication of the results of the tests, with the names of the seedsmen. 

The amount specified for the Division of Publications does not include 
the available funds for printing the miscellaneous publications of the 
Department. This is provided for in a separate appropriation of 
$85,000, which is a part of the general appropriation for printing. 

It will be seen that provision is made for the extension of the work 
of the Department in several directions. The advantages offered by 
the experiment stations for supplementing and cooperating in the work 
of the National Department are more fully recognized in the appropria- 
tion act than ever before. To the former provision for cooperation in 
the study of matters related to human nutrition is now added the test- 
ing of foreign introductions, which it is hoped will stimulate investiga- 
tion on the improvement of agricultural and horticultural plants in 
general, and studies on the management and use of irrigation. Work- 
ing hand in hand, the Department and the stations are of great mutual 
assistance to one another and form a combination for the investigation 
and promotion of agriculture which is unsurpassed. 



ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF ORGANIC MATTER IN PLANTS. 

P. P. Dehi^in, 

Member of the Institute of France, 

By the ordinary method of sand culture, in which the plant is grown 
in sand free firom organic matter, it may be demonstrated that the plant 
accumulates considerable quantities of carbon and nitrogen during its 
growth. This carbon and nitrogen with the elements of water form the 
organic constituents of the plants, which with a small quantity of min 
eral ingredients make up the roots, stem, and leaves and give the seed 
its valuable nutritive qualities. Since the soil did not contain either 
carbon or nitrogen, the plant must have drawn these two elements from 
the air. It is the purpose of this article to explain the nature of this 
fixation of the carbon and nitrogen of the air. 

OBiaiN OP THE OAEBON OP PLANTS. 

The classic experiments of Priestley, in 1771, established the fact 
that plants exhale oxygen. Later researches made by Ingenhons and 
by Tennebier explained the decomposition of the carbon dioxid of the 
air and the evolution of oxygen by the leaves under the influence of 
light The experimental demonstration of this decomposition is easily 
made by the method of Oloez and Gratiolet as follows : 

Introduce in a liter bottle of white glass 200 cc. of water saturated 
with carbon dioxid. Fill the bottle with ordinary water and immerse 
in the liquid branches of such marsh plants as Elodea canadensis, 
Oeratophyllum submersum, or Potamogeton erispus. Close the bottle with 
a rubber stopper provided with a tube for drawing off the gas evolved 
and place in the sunlight. After a few hours a considerable amount 
of g(l|t is obtained which is rich in oxygen. The green plants therefore 
draw their carbon from the carbon dioxid and it is important to under* 
stand the process by which this is done. 

PENETBATION OP THE OABBON DIOXID INTO THE LEATES. 

The earth’s atmosphere contains only 3 parts of carbon dioxid in 
10,000 of air. It is evident, therefore, that in order that plants may 
obtain the carbon which they require from a medium so poorly supplied 
with it rapidity of absorption by the tissues must compensate for the 
scarcity of the element in the air. 

In the first place the absorption of carbon dioxid is favored by the 
form of the leaves, which is such that they offer, as compared with thmr 
weight, an enwmoas absorbing surface. In a tree the leaves are at the 
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extremities of infiBitely ramified, fiexible branches, which are agitated 
by the slightest breeze, thus facilitating contact of the leaves with the 
constantly renewed layers of air about them. That the absorption of 
carbon dioxid is very rapid, may be shown by placing a leaf from which 
the air has been exhausted by means of an air pump in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxid in an apparatus^ which measures the change of the 
volume. It will be observed that absorption begins instantly, but that 
it is largely dependent upon the quantity of the water present in the 
leaf. Thus, the coefScient of absorption of the carbon dioxide in old 
leaves of Japanese Euonymus, containing C0.3 per cent of water, was 
found to be 0.70 at 15^, while in young leaves of the same tree con- 
taining 75.4 per cent of water the coefficient was 0.83. A comparison, 
at diflerent temperatures, of the coefficient of absorption of carbon 
dioxid in the leaves with that in pure water, shows the absorption in 
the leaves to be somewhat greater than in i>ure water. This indicates 
that the carbon dioxid is not simply dissolved in the water in leaves, 
but that it combines with the water to form a hydrate. It will be 
shown later that this fact is of great importance. 

If a section of the epidermis of a leaf be examined under the micro- 
scope, numerous little openings (stomata) will be observed which are 
generally more abundant on the under side than on the upper side, 
which is usually covered with a thick, smooth, glossy cuticle. The 
experiments of Boussingault led to the conclusion, which was long 
accepted, that the carbon dioxid difiused through the cuticle. P. Black- 
man^ has recently demonstrated, howevcT, that the (carbon dioxid 
enters primarily through the stomata. 

DECOMPOSITION OF CARBON DIOXID IN LEAVES. 

The carbon dioxid which is absorbed by the leaves is decomposed and 
the products of this decomi)osition are utilized in the formation of the 
simplest primary organic compounds, from which the more complex 
constituents of ])lants are derived. To accomplish this the principal 
condition is that the leaf be perfectly healthy. If it does not contain 
its normal proportion of water, i. 6., if the roots do not draw fr'* ^he 
soil as much water as is given off through the leaves, the decomp<.>sltibn 
of carbon dioxid is checked. Assimilation has ceased when as at the 
end of a summer day the leaves of the tobacco plant, for instance, are 
hanging down the stem, or those of the beet lie flat on the soil. In fact 
it has been found that the decomposition of carbon dioxid begins to 
decline even before the leaves have lost their turgescence. 

Light is absolutely essential to the assimilation of carbon by the 
leaves of plants. The principal source of this energy is, of course, the 
sun, but attempts have been made to utilize artificial light, especially 

> Deh^rain and Maqnenne, Ann. Agron., 12 (1886), p. 525. 

® Proc. Roy. Soo. [London], 57 (1896), p, 166; Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc, [London], 
186 (1896), p. 48 (E. S. R., 6, p. 782). 
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tile electric light for forcing plants. Siemens in England, Bailey in 
America, and the author in France have made experiments of this 
character. Since there is no doubt that with the increasing use of 
water power for the production of electricity, a large supply of electric 
light can be economically obtained, it is highly interesting to learn 
what its action is on plants. All observers have found that rays from 
an arc lamp without a globe exert an injurious influence, blackening the 
epidermis of the leaves. During the author^s experiments in 1881 the 
epidermis exposed to the direct rays became black, while the parts 
protected by the upper leaves preserved their beautiful green color. 
The line of demarcation was as sharp as in a photographic plate. The 
injurious influence ceased as soon as the lamp was surrounded by a 
white glass globe through which the ultra-violet rays passed with diffi- 
culty. To understand the influence which the heat rays situated at 
the other extremity of the spectrum exert on vegetation, we must 
recall to mind that in respiration leaves, like all other plant organs, 
absorb oxygen and exhale carbon dioxid, a process which is precisely 
the opposite of that which occurs in assimilation. 

It must also be remembered that the activity of respiration increases 
with elevation of temperature, while rise in temperature has only a 
very slight effect on assimilation. Maquenne and the author* some 
years ago made a careful study of the action of both light and heat 
rays on leaves. In this research two sources of light were used, the 
Drummond light, which is i)btained by rendering a piece of quicklime 
incandescent by means of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, and the Bour- 
bouze lamp, which is composed of a cylinder of platinum wire gauze, 
which becomes incandescent when heated with illuminating gas, the 
combustion of which is promoted by a strong current of air. The 
leaves were introduced into tubes containing an atmosphere of known 
coiniK)sitioii and were placed very near the lights, but were protected by 
screens containing transparent liquids of varying diathermanous prop- 
erties. In some cases water was used, which allowed the light rays to 
pass but retained the heat rays. In other cases the screens were filled 
with '^enzin or with chloroform, which are also transparent but much 
m^A athermanous than water. Exposing the leaves to the action of 
tlie Drummond light, which is poor in heat rays, and surrounding them 
with a screen filled with water promoted reduction, the proportion of 
carbon dioxid in the tube diminishing, while the oxygen increased. 
When the screens were filled with chloroform, however, and the Bour- 
bouze lamp was used, which is rich in heat rays, the opposite effect was 
obtained, i. e., the carbon dioxid increased and the oxygen diminished. 
In this case the phenomena of respiration took the place of those of 
assimilation. 

Passing from the study of the chemical and heat rays to that of the 
light rays in the central part of the spectrum, we find that the latter 


1 Ann. Agron., 5 (1879), p. 401. 
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produce very different effects from the former. Draper demonstrsted 
long ago that the orange rays are the most active in decomposing car- 
bonic acid in the leaves. This conclusion was fully confirmed by the 
researches of Sachs, Cailletet, and of the author made nearly 30 years 
ago. The reasons for this special action of the rays of this part of the 
spectrum were not investigated until the Bussian physiologist^ Timiria- 
zeff, took up the subject. He found that the rays which are most active 
in decomposing carbon dioxid are the orange and yellow, which are 
absorbed by chlorophyll when the latter is examined with the spectro- 
scope. The same fact has been beautifully demonstrated by Engelmann. 
He received a ray of light upon a prism so placed under the objective 
of a microscope that on looking through the instrument the different 
rays of the spectrum could be seen. He then put a drop of water on a 
slide and added a filament of green alga and some putrefactive bacteria, 
which were aerobic. It was observed that the bacteria congregated in 
great numbers on that part of the alga lighted by the yellow and 
orange rays. In the green region only a few were observed and these 
finally collected in the blue portion. In other words, the bacteria col- 
lected in the different rays in numbers approximately proportionate to 
their activity in assisting the decomposition of the carbon dioxid by 
chlorophyll. 

Evidently the rays which pass freely through the chlorophyll exert 
no action. So it happens, as shown above, that the extreme red or the 
green rays are without effect on the decomposition of carbon dioxid. 
On the other hand, the orange and blue rays are retained and absorbed 
by the chlorophyll, and thus made available for the work of decomi)os- 
ing carbon dioxid. The fact that orange rays are much more eflective 
than the blue is easily explained. The decomposition of the carbon 
dioxid, with the evolution of oxygen, requires an expenditure of energy 
equal to that involved in the burning of carbon in oxygen. In order, 
therefore, that the rays may be effective for reducing carbon dioxid 
they must be not only readily absorbed but sufficiently warm. The 
orange rays, which are situated at the side of the spebtrum where the 
heat rays are concentrated, are far more energetic than the blue b^^oause, 
in addition to being readily absorbed, they are warmer than the fatter. 

The decomposition of carbon dioxid can only be brought about by the 
aid of outside energy. This energy is supplied by the sun^s rays. 
Since decomposition of carbon dioxid in the chlorophyll cells is the 
source of the organic constituents of plants, and since these substances 
ate essential to the life of animals, we see that all living beings on the 
earth’s surface owe their activity primarily to the sun. 

PRODUCTION OF CARBON COMPOUNDS BY DECOMPOSITION OP CARBON 

DIOXID. 

It does not suffice to know that the leaves, saturated with water, 
absorb the carbon dioxid of the air and under the influence of the 
sun’s rays evolve oxygen. It is necessary to define this piXK^ess and 
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to esplain how organic matter is derived trom tbe product of ilds 
decomposition. 

Boussiugault demonstrated that when one volume of carbon dioxid 
is decomposed by the leaves under the influence of sunlight one volume 
of oxygen results; that is, precisely the amount contained in one 
volume of carbonic anhydrid. 

Maquenne and the author, in the article already referred to, report the 
result of studies on the quantities of carbon dioxid absorbed by leaves, 
taking into account also the quantities which would be absorbed by a 
volume of water equal to that contained in the leaves under experiment. 
The results, as already stated, indicated that the absorption is not sim- 
ple solution of carbonic anhydrid in the water of the leaves, but a 
chemical combination of the carbon dioxid with water to form the acid 
CHsOi. This carbon dioxid decomposes in the leaves, giving ofl* a vol- 
ume of oxygen (O2) equal to that of the carbonic anhydrid absorbed as 
observed by Boussingault, and leaving a residue of formic aldehyde 
(OH2O). The fact that formic aldehyde has never been found in plants 
might be taken as casting doubt upon the correctness of the above 
hypothesis, but the hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that the 
molecules of this aldehyde combine easily with each other; and 
although we do not find formic aldehyde itself we may safely assume 
that some at least of the bodies present are the result of combinations 
of molecules of formic aldehyde. As a maiter of fact bodies which 
might be thus formed are extremely abundant in the vegetable kingdom, 
as will be seen hereafter. It is known also that the aldehydes combine 
readily with oxygen and hydrogen and it is of great interest to ascer- 
tain whether there are not present in plants some products thus derived 
from formic aldehyde. As a matter of fact such substances have been 
found. By oxidation formic aldehyde yields formic acid, which gives to 
nettles their irritating properties. The addition of hydrogen to formic 
aldehyde in proper proportions yields methyl alcohol, which Maquenne 
found in all the plants which he studied. 

While the presence in plants of these two compounds so closely allied 
to formic aldehyde supports the hyi)othesis of the formation of this 
aldehyde in the chlorophyll cells at the moment of the decomposition 
of the carbon dioxid by the sun’s rays, there are other proofs of a more 
convincing nature. The reducing sugars are widely distributed in 
plants. Loew, and later Fischer, starting with formic aldehyde, have 
prepared these sugars artificially. They succeeded in linking together 
six formic aldehyde molecules, and thus formed a reducing sugar resem- 
bling those found in plants. This beautiful synthesis convinced the 
physiologists that the primary organic compound from which all the 
others are derived is formic aldehyde produced by the decomposition 
of the hydrated carbon dioxid. Many other compounds common in 
plants are formed by the combination of molecules of formic alddiyde^ 
such as glycerin, which exists in all oils and which contains three 
molecules of formic aldehyde combined with hydrogen j the gums, which 
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readily yield a sngar contaiDiDg five molecules of formic aldehyde, and 
persite, found in the fruit of the alligator pear, which contains seven 
molecules of the aldehyde. 

Starch is easily transformed into glucose by simply heating the starch 
with weak acid solution. This in fact is the method employed in the 
commercial preparation of glucose. Starch is also transformed into 
glucose during germination by the action of a ferment present in the 
seed. This change is so easy and so frequent that there is no doubt 
that the transformation could be reversed; that is, the glucose could be 
changed into starch. Up to the present time, however, this has not 
been done by purely chemical means, but when leaves are placed in a 
solution of glucose starch soon appears in them. The starch is formed 
from the glucose through the combination of several molecules of the 
latter, water being eliminated. 

Starch is very abundant in leaves which have been exposed to sun- 
light. Its presence is more easily detected than that of glucose. The 
latter is but a transition stage, while the starch is reserve material 
which remains in the tissues much longer than glucose. 

The starch which is so abundant at the end of the day disappears 
during the night. The leaf is thus seen to be both a laboratory and a 
storehouse which is continually emptying and filling itself. The starch 
disappears from the leaves in the form of glucose. Adult plants utilize 
this transfer form of starch in the formation of cellulose, just as young 
plantlets utilize the glucose formed from starch in the cotyledons of the 
seed during germination. 

The different steps have now been traced in the formation of the 
organic matter of plants from the simple carbon dioxid absorbed to the 
complex carbohydrates of the plant tissues. It now only remains to 
briefly discuss the derivation of some particular forms of these carbo- 
hydrates. Among the most important of these is cellulose, which 
forms the envelope of the cells and which is easily changed into reduc- 
ing sugars under the action of acids. It appears during the germina- 
tion of seeds simultaneously with the disappearance of starch. There 
is' little doubt that it is derived from glucose and consequently from 
formic aldehyde. It seems clear, therefore, that all the carbohydrates, 
the gums, sugars, starch, inulin, and cellulose originate in the activity 
of the chlorophyll cells. The same is probably true of the tannin 
and resin groups. There are, however, certain plants which contain a 
group of sugars known as the inosites which are true carbohydrates, 
bnt whose molecular construction is different from that of the other 
glucoses, since their derivatives belong to the aromatic series and not 
to the fatty acid series to which the other groups belong. 

There is one other important point which needs some explanation. If 
we study the phenomena of assimilation in a leaf which has been 
exposed to sunlight, we will find that the volume of oxygen evolved 
equals that of the carbonic acid decomposed. The plant utilizes the 
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carbon, but tbe proportion of oxygen which it contains remains 
anchauged. This is not true, however, when wc determine the changes 
in composition which the air in which a plant is living undergoes. 
Schlocsing found that under such conditions the volume of oxygen 
evolved was larger than the volume of carbon dioxid absorbed. This 
indicates that the ovolntion of oxygen is not due simply to decomposi- 
tion of carbon dioxid. Doubtless the greater part of this excess of 
oxygen is due to reduction of nitrates which the plants take up from 
the soil, bat, as is shown below, a study of plant respiration reveals 
another source of oxygen. 

PLANT BBSPIBATION— THE FOEMATION OF SUBSTANCES EICH OB 

POOB IN OXYGEN— FATTY StJBSTANOES, BESINS, AND VEGETABLE 

ACIDS. 

By the term respiration we understand the phenomena of the absorp- 
tion of oxygen and the evolution of carbon dioxid. Respiration occurs 
in all plant organs and is a function of such importance that when 
interfered with by the exclusion of oxygen the death of the plant 
results. If the roots, buds, moistened seeds, and branches of a plant 
be placed in a flask and a current of air free from carbon dioxid be 
passed over them and then led through a solution of barium hydrate, 
the latter will become milky, due to the formation of barium carbonate, 
thus showing that the vegetable matter has evolved carbon dioxid. 
Tbe leaves throw off carbon dioxid except when they are exposed to 
the light and respiration is masked by assimilation. During the night 
or in dense shade they throw off' carbon dioxid. When the relation 
between the oxygen absorbed and tbe carbon dioxid evolved is care- 
fully determined, it is found that this relation is considerably modified 
by the temperature to which the leaves are exposed. In a low tem- 
perature the oxygeu absorbed is usually greater than the carbon dioxid 
evolved, while in a high temperature the reverse is true, that is, there 
is more carbon dioxid evolved than oxygen absorbed. Since one vol- 
ume of carbon dioxid contains exactly one volume of oxygen it is evi- 
dent that when the volume of carbon dioxid evolved is greater than the 
oxygen absorbed the plant is losing oxygen. This explains how the 
glucoses which are found in the pods of colza are transformed into 
the fatty substances of tbe seed and how inosite and its derivatives 
formed by chlorophyll action in caoutchouc trees give a resin which is 
devoid of oxygeu. The nature of this transformation has not yet been 
explained, but tbe above observations indicate that these substances, 
like starch, cellulose, and sugar, are derived firom formic aldehyde, 
which, as already explained, is assumed to be the primary substance 
from which all plant substances are built up. 

The formation of acids in plant tissues is explained more easily than 
that of fatty substances and resins. When starch or sugars are sub- 
jected to the action of dilate nitric acid, oxalic acid is produced. Bimi- 
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lar treatment of other saooharine bodies results in the ptodootion of 
tartaric acid. Plant acids are dne to a partial oxidation of neutral sab- 
stances. When the carbohydrates oxidize at a low tempwatore or the 
penetration of oxygen into the tissues of the plant is Interfered with 
by the strnctnre of the organs, combustion of the neutral substances is 
not complete, i. e., they are not reduced to carbon dioxid and water. In ' 
this case the oxygen combines with the substances to produce the acids. 
For example, considerable amounts of oxalic acids and oxalates are 
found in the juice of the cactus, especially the prickly pear, wjiich is- 
but slightly permeable to air. When, therefore, the volume of oxygen 
absorbed is greater than the volume of carbon dioxid evolved it maybe 
assumed that oxygen has been fixed by organic compounds in the plant 
to produce acids. These acids, then, are derived from neutral sub- 
stances by oxidation, and, consequently, trace their ultimate origin to 
the decomposition of the carbon dioxid in the chlorophyll cells. 

ORIGIN OF THE NITROGEN IN PLANTS. 

OBIOIN OF THB NITROGBN IN LBOUMINOSJS. 

In the experiment to which attention was called at the beginning of 
this article it would have been impossible to grow peas without adding 
a few cubic centimeters of an infusion of fertile soil to the sand. If 
this precaution were not observed with the peas or if the seed of some 
nonlegumiiions plant were used the experiment would be a failure. The 
seed would produce a sickly plant which would soon die of starvation 
due to the absence of one of the elements— nitrogen — necessary to its 
development. Although the leaves of plants grow in an atmosphere 
four-fifths of which is nitrogen they are entirely incapable of directly 
utilizing this element. 

The process by which the free nitrogen of the atmosphere is utilized 
by plants has only been explained in comparatively recent yeara 
Hellriegel and Wilfarth in 1886 reported experiments which demon- 
strated the ability of Leguminosse to attain normal development in soil 
{(bsolutely deprived of organic matter, the only precaution necessary 
being the addition of a small amount of an infusion of fertile soil. ' A 
few weeks after the addition of the infusion the roots of the leguminous 
plants were covered with tubercles which microscopic examination 
showed to be filled with micro-organisms. Br4al has shown that inocu- 
lations may readily be made with these organisms by pricking a 
tubercle with a needle and then inserting it into a growing root. 

The tubercle bacteria have been cultivated and their products have 
recently been brought into commerce under the name of ^^Nitragin,” 
which is used for supplying these organisms to soils which are deficient 
in them. The growth of leguminous plants in sterile sand depends 
upon the presence on their roots of tubercles filled with these organ- 
isms. Through their agency the plant is supplied with nitrogen for 
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the prodactioii of nitrogeooas matier, so that if the mineral Aments 
are present in soffident quantity the plant makes normal 
The plant profits by the nitroiren fhrnished by the bacteria while the 
latter ntilize the oarbonaceons matter supplied by the plant, thus 
establishing a symbiosis. Although the process of fixation of nitrogen 
by the organisms and its utilization by the plant has not yet been 
clearly explained, we can understand how that, notwithstanding the 
great quantities of nitrogen carried away firom the soil with every 
cutting of alfalfa or clover, the amount of nitrogen in the soil increases 
rather than decreases. 

ORIOUr OF TRB NITROOBK OF KONIBOUMINOU8 PLANTS. 

It has been shown by numerous analyses that soils abandoned for 
centuries to natural vegetation in which grasses predommate are quite 
rich in nitrogen. There are mountain meadows in France which 
during the open season are grazed by milch cows, and although this 
involves the removal of a considerable amount of nitrogen, and no 
fertilizers are used, these soils constantly increase in nitrogen content. 
While soils which are continuously cultivated firequently contain not 
more than to 2 parts per thousand of combined nitrogen, permanent 
meadows contain 5, 7, 9, and even 10 parts per thousand. The prairies 
of Western America are also well stocked with nitrogen. It is inter- 
esting to trace the origin of this nitrogen. 

Although the investigations of Yille and Atwater and those at Both- 
amsted and Grignon had proved that free nitrogen intervenes in the 
phenomena of vegetation, 'the process of fixation of nitrogen in the 
soil was not understood until explained by Berthelot, who showed 
that nitrogen is fixed iii the soil by bacteria. Winogradsky culti- 
vated certain of these bacteria in sugar solution and found that they 
decomposed the solution, forming butyric and acetic acids and evolving 
carbon dioxid and hydrogen. They are therefore very similar to if not 
identical with the organisms studied by Maquenne and the author in 
1882 > and which decomposed sugar as explained above. The latter 
investigators, however, had no idea at that time that the ferments were 
able to fix the nitrogen of the air, and the investigation is mentioned 
simply to call attention to the fact that these ferments are very 
widely diffused, since they were found in all the soils studied. These 
■organisms are all anaerobic, and it wonld seem snprising that they 
should grow in a medium so thoroughly aerated as arable soil; but 
this has been explained by Winogradsky as follows: The organisms 
which fix nitrogen are capable of action only when associated with 
certain common species of organisms which are capable of oxidizing 
organic matter and which thus surround the anaerobic forms with 
an atmosphere charged with carbon dioxid and deprived of oxygen. 
Winogradsky further suggests that the hydrogen set free in the 

iAiuiTAgron.,9 (188S),p.6; 10 (1884), p. 6. 
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decomposition of the carbohydrates ftamlsbes aaimoaia, which is 
assimilated by the micro-organisms and used iii the formation of 
tissue. It is not, therefore, simply the nitrogen which has recently 
been drawn from the air which is utilized by plants. They assimilate 
also the nitrogen derived from vegetable and animal remains. 

The work of Pasteur has shown that the action of micro-organisms is 
necessary to the transformation of the complex organic substances of 
the tissues of living plants into the simple forms which may be assimi- 
lated by plants. Without these organisms life would be impossible, 
as Pastenr himself has said, because the work of death would be incom- 
plete. By their intervention the complex substances are burned, the 
carbon passing into the form of carbon dioxid, the hydrogen into water, 
and the nitrogen into ammonia; and in these different forms the matter 
is again carried into circulation. 

It often happens that vegetable matter remains for a long time in the 
form of humus; but oven in this form it is utilized by plants. The 
humus is constantly subjected to the oxidizing action of the lower 
organisms and nndergues gradual decomposition. The ammonia pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the humus is assimilated by plants as 
well as the readily available product of oxidation, nitric acid. 

Schloesing and Muntz 20 years ago showed that nitrates are formed 
in the soil by the action of organisms. More recently Winogradsky 
has demonstrated that the action of two different organisms are neces- 
sary for the transformation of ammonia into nitrates — one converts 
ammonia into nitrites and the other completes the oxidation, producing 
nitrates. We thus see that micro organisms seize upon the nitrogen of 
the air and convert it into organic comimunds; they convert vegetable 
matter into humus, and then break down this humus, producing ammo- 
nia and finally nitrates. At every step they perform a useful work, and 
are valuable auxiliaries of agriculture. 

There are, however, other organisms which interfere with the work of 
the beneficial kinds. Breal observed several years ago that there is an 
{{orobic organism which decomposes nitrates and sets elementary nitro- 
gen free. This organism is abundant in vegetable debris, especially in 
straw. It is also encountered in the excrement of domestic animals. 
The extent to which the losses of nitrogen in arable soils is due to the 
action of this denitrifying organism and the conditions most favorable 
to its action are questions which require further investigation. 

THE DIFFEKENT FORMS IE WHICH HITROGEN IS UTILIZED BY PLAHTS. 

If we follow the example of Bonssinganlt and plant a sunflower 
seed in a sterile soil to which the necessary mineral matter and increas- 
ing amounts of nitrates are added, or if we repeat the experiment of 
Hellriegel and plant barley in well-washed sand to which sufficient 
mineral matter and increasing amounts of calcium nitrate are added, 
we will find that the crop produced increases with the amount of 
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nitrate added. In Hellriegei’s experiments less than 1 gm. of dry 
matter was produced when nitrates were not added, the prodnotion of 
dry matter increasing to 25 gm. when snfBcieut nitrates were snpplied. 

These experiments, however, simply demonstrated in an exact man* 
ner facts which were already well known in practice. The consumption 
of nitrate of soda would never have reached its present enormous 
proportions if farmers had not learned to appreciate the efficacy of 
nitrates as a fertilizer. At the present time they enter into all fer- 
tilizer formulas. The application of this fertilizer is necessary, because 
we are not yet able to so control nitrification in the soil that it can be 
made to furnish sufficient nitrates for the demands of the crop at 
exactly the time in the spring when they are most needed. Nitrates 
are produced only in warm and moist soils, and they are found in the 
drainage water in larger proportion in autumn than in any other 
season. Fortunately the roots of living plants have great capacity for 
retaining the nitrates and thus reduce the loss in drainage. 

If wheat roots are drawn from the soil during the winter, dried, and 
soaked in sulphate of diphenylamin they will take on a deep bine 
coloration. The amount of nitrates contained in wheat roots is sur- 
prisingly large. The author has found as much as 1 per cent in dried 
roots, but the proportion decreases as growth advances. They pass 
from the roots to the stems and then to the leaves, where they are used 
in the formation of albuminoid substances. It might be a matter of 
surprise that substances which are so easily soluble in water as the 
nitrates can nevertheless be taken up and retained by roots even when 
surrounded by moist soil. Demoussy has shown that nitrates can not 
be removed from the roots by washing in cold water, but are extracted 
when the roots are treated with warm water or when they are subjected 
ior some time to an atmosphere of chloroform and then washed with 
cold water. It appears, therefore, that the nitrates penetrate by 
osmosis into the interior of the cells and form unstable combinations 
with the protoplasm, resuming their normal state only when the 
protoplasm is modified by elevation of temperature or the action of 
chloroform. 

Experience has shown that whether nitrates are formed in the soil 
by the action of micro-organisms or introduced in the form of fertilizers 
they exert a decided influence npon'the crop. Nitrates are not formed 
in soils like those of meadows or forests, which are highly charged 
with decaying organic matter, since these soils are acid and therefore 
do not fiimish a suitable medium for the nitric ferment. Liming ren- 
ders such soils more favorable to the activity of the nitric organisms. 

In meadow and forest soils nitrogen appears to be taken up by plants 
in the form of ammonia. Miintz,' Br^cd,* and Pagnonl’ have reported 

> Ann. Soi. Agron., 1896, 1, No. 2, p. 161. 

•Ann. Agron., 23 (1896), p. 186 (E. 8. B., 8, p. S86). 

•Ann. Agron., 19 (1893), p. 274. 
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experiments which indicate that nitrogen is easily absorbed by plants 
in this form. Br4al' has shown that nitrogen is also taken np by 
plants in the form of hnmates of lime or potash. 

fiellriegel has shown in experiments with barley fertilized with vari- 
able amounts of nitrates that the amount of water transpired by the 
plant per gram of dry matter increases as the amount of nitrate applied 
decreases. Barley, which received the most favorable amount of 
nitrates, evaporated 26.) gm. of water per gram of dry matter produced. 
The plants which received no nitrates and which made a sickly growth 
evaporated from 700 to 800 gm. of water per gram of dry matter. 
Normal, vigorous plants obviously evaporate more water than sickly 
ones, but if we calculate the ratio of the quantity of water transpired 
to the weight of dry matter produced we find that the proportion is 
greater in the sickly than in the vigorous plants. This fact may be 
useful in determining the efficacy of a fertilizer. 

By pursuing this method of investigation the author found that the 
Gramiuem and Leguminosa* do not take up and utilize plant food in the 
same manner. The Graminea? are especially benefited by chemical fer- 
tilizers, particularly nitrates, while they do not utilize humus sub- 
stances to very great advantage. On the other hand, Legnminosa* are 
more benefited by the hnmates than- by nitrates or ammonia salts. 

Bye grass and clover were planted in large x>ots, each of which con- 
tained 50 kg. of soil exhausted by continuous cropping. Equal amounts 
of phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen were applied. In one case 
the nitrogen was applied in the form of nitrates, in the other in the form 
of humate. A black extract from manure which contained a mixture 
of humate of potash and humate of ammonia was also used. At the 
end of the experiment it was found that the rye grass which had received 
no manure had transpired C82 gm. of water per gram of dry matter, 
that which had received humates 435 and 4G9 gm., and that which had 
received only chemical fertilizer 233 gm. The results were quite diflfer- 
ent with clover. In this case the transpiration was : Without manure 
454 gm., with chemical fertilizers 398 gm., and with humates 272 and 
285 gm. These results confirm the conclusions of Br4al, Snyder, and 
Lawes and Gilbert. The latter have shown at Bothamsted that it was 
impossible to grow clover continuously on the same land unless the soil 
was abundantly supplied with organic manures. 

To summarize, then, nitrogen is taken up by plants in the form of 
nitrates, ammonium salts, and alkaline humates. The Leguminoste 
can utilize free nitrogen only when it has been brought into combina- 
tion by the action of the organisms of the root tubercles. It has fre- 
quently been claimed that other plants besides the Leguminoste are 
capable of absorbing free nitrogen, but it has been shown that this 
absorption does not take place without the intervention of the organ- 
isms which fix nitrogen. 


> Ann. Agron., 20 (1894), p. 353 (E. S. B., 6, p. 284). 
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This is a sabjeot of whioh little is known. A stndy of the ohMigaA 
which take place in. the atmosphere snnonnding a plant shows that the 
ratio of carbon dioxid absorbed to oxygen evolved is mnch less than 
unity. Since in a stndy of assimilation in a detached leaf Bonssinganlt 
fonnd this ratio to be equal to unity it is natural to attribute the larger 
part of the excess of oxygen thus fonnd to reduction of nitrates; for if 
the chlorophyll cell is capable under the influence of sunlight of reduc- 
ing so stable a compound as carbon dioxid it is fair to assume that it 
could more easily reduce nitric acid. It is iirobable that the nitric acid 
is ti ansformed into ammonia which unites with carbohydrates to form 
amids, which by successive steps are transformed into the complex 
albuminoids. This, however, is simply an hypothesis which is not based 
niton exact observation. 

OONCLUSIONS. 

When Priestley in 1771 made the discovery that plants purify an 
atmosphere which has been vitiated by the respiration of animals he 
proclaimed the solidarity of two kingdoms, an idea which gradually 
took definite shape. 

Plants, agents both of reduction and of synthesis, decompose the 
carbon dioxid of the air under the influence of sunlight and elaborate 
organic matter, while the animal burns this organic matter and exhales 
the carbon dioxid which nourishes the plant. The plant stores up in 
its reserve materials the energy drawn from the sun and the animal 
consumes these materials, converting the energy into heat and work. 

Our views regaiding this subject were broadened by the investiga- 
tions of Pasteur, who demonstrated that the innumerable plants with- 
out chlorophyll as well as the micro-organisms which swarm in the soil 
are, bke animals, destroyers of organic matter and producers of carbon 
dioxid. Indeed, it seemed at first that their rfile was simply to « com- 
plete the work of death,” reducing the organic matter to those simple 
forms which can be utilized by plants. One of their most important 
functions, however, was ignored until Berthelot showed that these 
organisms are not only agents of reduction, but that some of them are 
agents of synthesis which draw into the cycle of life the most refrac- 
tive of elements — ^nitrogen — while others have the power of fixing the 
free nitrogen of the air. The solidarity of living beings thus appears 
under another form. The fixers of nitrogen live and work only to 
destroy the organic matter elaborated by the fixers of carbon — ^the 
chlorophyll plants. 

If the tree holds sway on the plains, proudly spreading its branches; 
if the valleys are covered with bright colored herbage; if the reaper 
gathers the golden sheaves, it is due to the humble workers hidden in 
the depths of the soil, one class fixing the nitrogen in complex combi- 
nations, and others taking up this matter, simplifying it, and convert- 
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iitg it into ammonia and nitxons and nitric acids. Others, again, of 
which we are jost beginning to learn, destroy this work and set the 
nitrogen free. A part of the work accomplished, however, is not 
undone, for the nitrates which are taken up by the roots rise to the 
leaves and help form the complex substances necessary to animal life. 

Although the plant profits by the work of the micro-organisms, it 
assists them in its turn. The roots of the plant and its discarded leaves 
falling like a beneficent rain furnish the carbonaceous matter necessary 
to the life and work of the fixers of nitrogen. 

The harmony of nature increases in beauty as we slowly arrive at a 
better understanding of it, and our admiration Increases with the new 
knowledge of the solidarity of the fixers of nitrogen and the fixers of 
carbon, which mutually assist each other and insure the continuance 
of life upon the surface of the earth. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEHISTBT. 

A contribntioii to the method of extractiiig fat, E. Yoit {Ztsohr. 
Biol,, 35 (1397), No. 4, pp, 555-582 ). — It has been claimed that the 
method of determining fat in meat by extraction Mth ether does not 
give accurate resulta. The author reports in detail the ether-extraction 
method ordinarily followed at Munich which he believes to be reason- 
ably accurate. This differs in some points from that in use elsewhere. 
It is as follows: Duplicate samples of meat are dried on a water bath 
at a temperature under 80° 0. The substance thus dried often absorbs 
water when pulveiized, theiefore it is treated with sufficient alcohol to 
render it crummy and then dried until the odor of alcohol is no longer 
noticeable. After standing for some time covered but accessible to the 
air it is pulverized. Samples of the material thus prepared are used 
for further analysis. 

A number of experiments were made by Krummacher to test the 
accuracy of this method as compared with the digestion method of 
estimating fats as proposed by Dormeyer (E. S. E., 7, p. 919;. The con- 
clusion was reached that when the extraction with ether was properly 
carried out w ith small quantities of substance as free from water as 
possible 24 hours extraction was sufficient. In the majority of cases 
extraction with ether alone removed all the fat. It is certain that 95 
per cent of the fat may be so obtained, and this method may be used 
unless greater accuracy is desired. There are still sources of error in 
the method of extraction by ether which are not nuderstoo<l. 

On the determination of fat and casein in feces, H. Poole 
(Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 19 (1897), No. 11, pp. 877-881 ). — In connection 
with the study of the feces of' a child fed an exclusive milk diet the 
author proposes tentatively the following method of determining the 
fat and casein. The ether extract of the dried feces, which contains 
both fat and cholesterol, is evaporated until nearly dry at 100° and 
then heated to 110° until dry. It is then saponified with alcoholic pot- 
ash, water added, and the mixture boiled to expel the alcohoL The 
filtered solution, which should be clear and opalescent, is extracted 
with ether several times to remove the cholesteroL The aqueous solu- 
tion is evaporated until nearly dry and then taken up with water, the 
fatty acid being determined by any of the usual methods. 
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To determine the casein tiie fhoes are extracted with ethmr, walM) 
and alcohol, then dried and digested vith hydrochloric acid (70 per cent 
water) for several hours at about 60®* The casein is dissolved, leaving 
the epithelial cells and other matter nndissolved. After evaporating 
the hydrochloric acid solution the nitrogen is determined by the Kjel- 
dabl method and the casein calculated. 

Chemical and bacteriological investigationa on the fermenta- 
tion of fresh grass, O. Emmesling (Ber. Deut. Ghem. Oesell^ SO {1897)j 
p. 1869; abs. in Otiem. Ztg.^ 21 (1897)^ No. 89 y Repert.y p. 256).— Freah 
grass was packed in a large covered earthenware jar. After 24 hours 
the temperature of the grass increased to 26® 0., as shown by a ther- 
mometer in the cover of the jar. It remained for some time fairly con- 
stant at this temperature and then decreased slowly to room tempera- 
ture. For four weeks there was a slow but constant evolution of gas 
made up of 63 per cent carbon dioxid and 36 per cent nitrogen. No 
methaii was detected. When removed from the jar the grass had a 
brownish color, acid reaction, and an odor resembling an ester. As 
shown by analysis, the amount of nitrogen free extract and protein was 
diminished, the other constituents being relatively increased. Ohinon 
was identihed in the ether extract. The bacteria found and the chemi- 
cal decomposition of the constituents of the grass due to their action 
are discussed. 

The preparation of a carbohydrate from egg albumin, J. G. Spbkzek (Ztschr. 
Physiol. Chem., U {1898), No. 4, pp. S54-S67). 

Microscopic examination of w ter, (*, Mez (Mikroskopisohe Wasseranalyse. 
Berlin: </. Springer, 1897 ). — A manual giving ospocial attention to the analysis of 
potable water and sewage. The micro-organisms in fresh water are disoussed. 

Contribution to the microscopical examination of foods and feeding staffs, 
A. Hebebrand {Forsch. Ber. LehensmtL, 4 {1897), No. 11, pp. S0B,SO7). 

Detection of formalin in food {Ztsohr. Nahr. Vntersuch. u. Hyg., 12 {1898), No. 2, 
pp. 29, SO). 

Apparatus for rapid and accurate determination of milk fat, Ellbnberoer 

{Zischr. Nahr, Vntersuch. u. Hyg., 11 {1807), No. 2^, pp. S7S,S74,fig. 1), 

Experiments on the amount of lead in tin plate.and canned goods, P. Carles 
Jour. Hyg., 23 {1898), No. 1110, pp. 64-66 ). — A method of estimating lead electroly ti- * 
colly as PbOi is recommended. 

Introduction to the chemical analysis of wines, £. Borgmann (Anleitung zur 
chemischen Analyse des Weines. Wiesbaden: C. W. Kriedel, 1897, 2. ed. by Th. W, 
Ft'esenius). 

Bxpetience in the analysis of sweet wines, £. von BAxnfER {Ztsohr. Untersuoh. 
Nahr. u. Genussmtl., 1898, No. 1, p. 49; abs. in Chenu Ztg., 22 {1898), No. 9, BeperU, p. 19). 

Determination of acid in beer and other liquids containing acid phosphates, 
A. Ott {ZUohr. Oesam. Brauw., 20 {1897), p. S40; abs. in Chem. Ztg., 22 {2898), No. 9, 
Report., p. 19). 

Reflux condensers, B. H. Hite ( West Virginia 8ta. Ept. 1896, pp. 64, 66, Jig. f).— 
A condenser designed for use over beakers is described. [It] consists of a round 
flask with a short neck, closed by a two-hole rubber stopper, through which passes the 
iulet and outlet tubes. The inlet tube extends nearly to the bottom of the flask, 
the outlet tube about halfway to tlie bottom, and upon the depth to which the 
outlet tube is inserted into the flask may be made to depend the depth of the water 
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in Mk, m «pno6 nboYa the lower end of this tube is filled with htr. . • • 
The eoudenser rests on the moath of the beaker and requires no other support.^ 

Apparatns for extracting with ether, B. H« Hits ( We§t Virginia Sta. Bpi. 1896, 
pp, 6(h64, pi, 1 ), — An apparatus is described which follows automatically the method 
of washing on the filter, allowing one quantity of solvent to run through before 
another is added, thus combining the advantages of the siphon and percolator classes 
of extractors. All Joints with which the ether comes in contact are closed with 
ttiercury. The rate of siphoning is easily controlled in the apparatus described and 
the solvent is recovered without the use of any accessory apparatus and witbont 
the loss which is always incurred by opening an extractor to attach the accessories. 
The recovered ether is retained immediately under the condenser, where there is 
little danger of loss.’' 

Drying apparatns, B, H Hite ( West Virginia Sla, Bpt, lS9€f pp, 57-60, pi, 1), — A. 
convenient apparatus for drying in hydrogen is described in detail. 

Chemical division, H. J. Wheeler (Rhode Island Sta, Rpt, 1896, pp, 911-820), 
brief summary of the work of the year in this department of the station, including 
analyses of wood ashes, slag, floats, aluminum phosphates, superphosphates, raw 
and dissolved bone, tankage, Peruvian guano, dried blood, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda; nitrate, carbonate, muriate, and sulphate of potash; soda ash, 
common salt, Epsom salts, refuse from soap works, wool waste, mangel-wurzels, 
sugar beets (limed and unlimed), Fungiroid, and water. 


BOTAHY. 

The relation of nntrient salts to tnrgor, A B. Oopeeanb {Bot. 
Gaz,^ 24 {1897)^ No. 6*, pp. S99-416 ). — It is claimed chat turgor can not 
supply the energy necessary for growth, since growth occurs without 
turgor stretching, and abnormally slow growth is more likely to increase 
and rapid growth to decrease turgor than be influenced by it. How- 
ever, turgor probably plays an important function in plant economy. 

The author has investigated by means of water cultures Phaseolm 
multiflorus^ P, vulgaris^ Pisum sativuMj Sinapis alba^ Fagopyrum sp., and 
Zea mays noting the effect of various salts on the turgor of the plant. 
While various compounds were used, the effect of potassium and sodium 
were principally noted. It was found that potassium presented in 
solution to the roots of plants causes the cells of both root and stem to 
exhibit a higher turgor than they do when it is replaced by sodium. 
This seems to indicate that potassium is a direct factor in the turgor of 
the plant, and there seems to be no experimental ground for attaching 
this significance to any other constituent of the mineral food of plants. 
When offered to the roots, potassium is taken up and stored in the cell 
sap where it becomes an important part of the osrnot really active 
material which keeps the cell and plant turgid. This function is not 
shared by sodium, which is considered useless to the plant. 

Homology of organs as showa in cuttings, L. 0. Oobbbtt 
(West Virginia Sta. Rpt. 1896 jpp. 194--196y pis. 2 ). — ^The author reports 
upon cuttings grown from potato plants in which about 5 in. of the top- 
most portion of the growing branches were removed. These cuttings 
took root readily and small tubers appeared either at the cut surface 
where jbhe roots develop or from the axil of the leaf, the latter being tiie 
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more common place. As soon as these tubers were fillip matured the 
roots and top of the original cuttings began to dry up. When cuttings 
were used in which no joints or nodes were placed under the soil the 
tubers developed from the axils of the leaf in every case. It was dem- 
onstrated that the aerial tubers would germinate and produce tops, but 
the resulting tubers were never larger than those planted. 

Similar exi)eriinent8 were conducted with Staehysfloridana^ in which 
tubers were developed in the axils of the leaf even l)efore the cuttings 
had made root, but they were ne^er produce' I above ground. 

Increase of the nitrogen of the soil by white mustard, S. von 
Kowerski {Inaug. Halley 1895; ahs. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [London], 
72 (1897), No. 121, II, p. 590). — A number of pot experiments were made 
in which white mustard was grown in 2 lots of arable soil containing 
0.1149 and 0.12(il per <*>ent of nitrogen, respectively. There were also 2 
pots in which peas and mustard were grown together. The pots were 
sterilized, but no attempt was made to maintain their sterility, the 
whole exi)eriment being conducted out of doors. Each of the pots 
received an equal (juantity of sodium nitrate as well as mineral manure 
and each showed a gain of nitrogen. The gain was from 2 to 7 times 
greater in the unsterilized than in the sterile soil, and there was also a 
greater gain of nitrogen under the influence of nitrogenous manure 
than when the soil was unmauured. The author concludes that the 
fixation of free nitrogen took place through the influence of the micro- 
organisms present in tlie soil, the white mustard itself not being able 
to assimilate elementary nitrogen. Peas grown in rich soil do not 
assimilate free nitrogen even when their roots bear well developed 
tubercles. 

The permeability of tree trunks to gases, H. Devaux (Compt. 

Rend. Aead. Sci. Varln, 125 (1897), No. 23, pp. 979-982 ). — By means of a 
specially devised ai)paratus the author has been able to observe a very 
considerable gaseous exchange between tree trunks and the air. 

He found that on the larger trunks lenticels are abundant and they 
are frequently larger and more open than on the smaller branches. In 
spme trees such as Picea exceUa and Populus alba the lenticels are well- 
developed yet they are almost completely closed for the most of the 
time. 

The author states that the crustaceous lichens which often cover tree 
trunks do not sensibly affect the gaseous exchange through the lenticels. 

Root tubercles in water cultures, H. A. Weber (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. 8oc., 20 (1898), No. 1, pp. 9-12, fig. 1). — A form of apparatus that 
has proved very efficient in studying the development of root tubercles 
is described and figured. Plants can be grown in any kind of culture 
medium. The apparatus secures a constant level and thorough aera- 
tion of the culture medium and peas have been readily grown to firuit- 
ing in it. 

An experiment with peas is briefly described. In it one lot of plants 
was grown in a complete solution, a second in the same solution but 
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withoat any nitrogen, and the third lot the same as the second with 
the addition of an infusion of soil where peas had been grown, No. t 
grew well, No. 2 died of nitrogen starvation, and No. 3 grew well for 
about 10 days, when the plants began to show appearances of nitrogen 
starvation and no tubercles were visible. A few days later the plants 
began to recuperate and the growth became normal and vigorous. On 
the fiAeenth day tubercles were abundant. 

[The author is in error in saying that the subject of nitrogen assimi- 
lation has only been studied in connection with sterilized soil or sand, 
as water cultures have been employed by Hellriegel, Hiltner, Frank, 
Lotsy, and others. — ed.] 

The tensile strength of cell walls, H. H. Dixon (Ann. Bot.^ 11 
(1897\ No. iO, pp. 585-588 ). — The author has conducted a senes of ex- 
periments to ascertain the coefficient of safety against osmotic pressure 
iu plant cells. From data collected from the breaking stress of fibers 
of cotton and other plants and comparing the area of these fibers with 
those of the cell walls of many plants he finds that every cell of the 
leaf is able to sustain the high osmotic pressures which give rigidity to 
the leaf and, so far as the strength of the (*ell walls is concerned, much 
higher pressures might exist. 

On the composition of the membranes of some fungi, G. Tanbet 
(BuJ. 8oc. Chim. Paris^ 3. ser.^ 17 (1897) No. 20-21^ pp. 921-927).— AHj&t 
treating the mycelium of AspergiUns niger with water, alcohol, ether, 
cold caustic soda, and sulphuric acid, the author states that chitiu is 
present associated with a carbohydrate called fungose, which is similar 
to, if not identical with that found iu yeast, ergot, agarics, and boletus. 
Having been found in such dissimilar fungi the author believes that 
fungose is a constituent of the membranes of all fungi. 

The plants of saline soils, A. Fbret (Monde des Plantes, S, ser., 7 {1S97), No. 96, 
pp. 19S-19S). 

Plants and their environments, J. Costantix {Le vdg^taux et lea mdlieux cos- 
miques. Paris: F, Alcan, 1898, pp. 296, figs, 296), 

A revision of the diagnosis of the species of Hymenomyoetes, M. Britzel- 
MAYR {Bot, Centhl, 73 {1898), Nos. 6 , pp. 129-135; 6, pp. 169-175). 

Critical studies of the North European forms of Agrostis, A. 8. Murbkck 
(Bot. Notiser, 1898, No. 1, pp, 1-14). 

The effect of drought upon certain plants, Clara Cunningham (Proc. Indiana 
Acad. Soi., lS9ff, pp. 208-213, pis. ?) — An experimental study w as made ou the effect 
of drought on the different tissues of .plants, the subject of the experiments being 
oxalls, oanna, com, beans, castor beans, and cuoumbers. 

Development of roots from cuttings, L. C. Corbett ( West Virginia Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 196-199, pis. 3). — 'fhe author discusses the development of roots from 
cuttings, and states that they do not have their origin in the callus, but glow from 
the fundament foamed in the tissue of a portion of the plant used as a cutting iu a 
similar mtftiner to that of the development of new roots from the root or the plant 
axis of a seedling. 

A device for measuring plant growth, L, C, Corbett ( West Virginia Sta. Bpt. 
1896, pp. 236-240, ph I).— The author figures and describes .i form of auxanometer 
for which the advantage of a record made in ink in the form of a platted curve is 
claimed. 
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On the artiaoial pollinatkm of ooailor flowora, von St. Paul {MiiU Dmi, Den- 
droL Geeell, 1897, JVb. 6, pp. 44^8, fig. 1). 

Method of the formation of oelliilar membranea, L. Qusrton (Ann. Soo. B4l§t 
Micros., (1897), No. l,pp. 59-74). 

Ssperimental reaearohea on the aaaiixiilation of ammoniaoal and nitxlo 
nitro^n by the higher planta, M. La.urbnt (Ann. Soi. Agran., 1897, II, No. pp. 
175-H9). — Reprinted ftom Bui. Acad. Roy. Scl. Belg.^ 1896, Ko. 12 (£. S. R., 9, p. 325). 

The action of ammonium aalta on Aapergillua niger, C. Tanbet (Bvl\. 8oc. 
CUm. Paris, S. aer., 17 (1897), No. 90-31, pp. 914-931).— The aatbor experimented 
with the nitrate, sulphate, chlorid, and phosphate of ammonia, and found the fungus 
wan able to absorb certain quantities of these salts, part of which was utilized, and 
the rest thrown off. 

The pigmy panic grass (Panicum pygmasum), J. H. Maiden (Agr. Gaz. New 
South Wales, 9(1898), No. 1, p. S3, pi. i).— Descriptire notes of this grass, which is 
said to be valuable in rather dense shade. 

FESKEITTATIOH— BACTEBIOLOOT. 

Concerning a ferment of cellulose, V. Omelianski (Compt. Bend. 

Acad. Sci. Parift, 12fi (1897), No. 23jpp. i/70-973 ). — The author announced 
in 1895^ the isolation of a bacillus capable of fermenting pure cellulose, 
such as cotton and flax fibers. In the present paper the principal 
physiological and morphological characteristics of the organism are 
described. 

In order to bring about the fermentation small strips of Swedish filter 
paper are placed in bottles filled with a suitable culture solution to 
which a small quantity of slime or soil rich in vegetable material is 
added. In place of the mineral matter of the culture medium river 
water may be substituted. Ordinarily fermentation will be shown by 
the liberation of gas in from 6 to 10 days at 35^ C. Examinations of 
the filter paper in 3 weeks or a month will siiow an advanced state of 
decomiiosition and the presence of colonies of the organism from which 
pure cultures can be easily made. The organism when young is 4 to 8/i 
by 0.3 to 0.5/i in diameter. When old, it sometimes attains a length 
of 12 to 15//. It is slightly oval or rounded and spore forming. The 
spores attain a diafneter of 1.5p^ resist a temperature of 90o 0. for 25 
^minutes, but are instantly killed at the boiling point. The bacillus in 
any of its stages of growth is not stained by iodin. It does not grow 
on gelatin culture media. On gelose it forms small colonies, and while 
making slight growth on cooked potatoes, it degenerates rapidly. 

In the author’s experiments filter paper, cotton, and an amorphous 
precipitated cellulose were placed in a solution containing sulphate of 
ammonia to which were added 1 per cent peptone and 0.6 per cent 
asparagin, and the organism introduced. The results of some of the 
experiments show that from 79 to 96 per cent of the cellulose was 
destroyed in from 3^ to 5 mouths. In an extreme case 6 gm. of paper 
was completely fermented in 3 months. An examination of the resi- 
due after washing it with a very weak solution of hydrochloric acid 


1 Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 121 (1896), p. 668. 
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showed it to be almost wholly made ap of spores of the orgaoism, aiMl 
no color reaction wijth chlorzinc-iodin was apparent. 

The gas fermentation resulted in the liberation of hydrogen and car- 
bon dioxid with no indication of marsh gas. 

Volatile acids were produced in considerable quantity, valerianic 
acid being the most common, but there were no traces of tixed acids. 

Some of the higher alcohols were present, but in quantities too small 
for determination. 

Have the common yeasts pathogenic properties? Eathbbinb 

E. Golden (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 1896, pp, 184-188).-— The author 
made a study of common yeasts such as are taken into the system 
through various sources to ascertain whether any of them pos8ess*path- 
ogenic properties. 

The first series of experiments indicated that yeasts taken into the 
stomach of rabbits caused neither discomfort nor lesions in any of the 
organa, even when a fermentable substance was eaten at the same time. 
The experiments ala > indicated that certain yeasts readily pass through 
the intestinal tract without being killed, although their vigor is some- 
what impaired. 

A second set of experiments, in which the yeasts were introduced 
into the circulation, indicated that the common yeasts used iiossessed 
no toxic properties for rabbits and guinea pigs. None of them mnlti- 
Iilied when introduced into the animal body, and in 4 cases they were 
destroyed within 48 hours. 

A new pigment-forming Baproph]rte, W. W. Bodsewitbch ( Vraeh 
Petenlmrg] {1897), No. 15, p, 436; ab$t. in CentU. BaJet. u. Par., 2. 
Abt., 3 {1897), No. 21-22, p. 591). — ^While examining heads of wheat for 
Tilletia levis the author found quite a number of bacteria, among them 
Bacterium megatherium, Micrococcus tetragenus, M. roseus, and an unde- 
scribed bacillus. The organism is about 0.5 ju long, grows best between 
20° and 37° 0., and was killed by an exposure of 1 hour to a tempera- 
ture of 70° G. Subcutaneous injections on guinea pigs showed no 
pathogenic properties. The bacillus forms an abundant yellow pigment, 
esjiecially when grown on potatoes or on grape sugar agar for 1 to 2 
months, the substratum becoming wholly covered with the yellow pig- 
ment. Spore formation was not apparent. 

The supposed aloohoUo ensym in yeast, J. B. Gbben (Ann. Bet., 11 (1897), No. 
44, pp. SSSSeS). — Following the directions of Buchner' the author sought to isolate 
iiiuler pressure the enzym reported to exist in yeasts. In the author’s experiments 
the evolution of carbon dioxid and formation of alcohol did not correspond to the 
change in the speciflo gravity of the solutions. In one series there was no increase 
in the quantity of alcohol at the end of the experiment. Considering the evidence 
of his experiments the author believes that in the yeasts used there was no enzym 
such as described by Buchner. 

Bnsymio fbnnentsin plant physiology, F. A.. Wavqu {Seienoe, n. ter., 6 (1897), 
No, 156, pp. 950-958), 

■ Bar. Dent. Ohem. OeseU., 80 (1887), p. 117. 
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Systematic bacteriology^ Eichloff (Milch Ztg,f B6 (1897) ^ Koc, 81^ pp, 809^ 810; 
52, pp. 828-830; 27 (1898), No. 1, pp. 7, 8). 

A stndy of the pathogeuic bacteria of Cette oysters, A/Sabatier, A. Ducamp, 
and J. M. Petit (Compt. Hend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 19, pp. 685-689). 

Diastatio fungi and their utilization, J. Takaminb (Amer. Jour. Pharm., 70(1898), 
No. S, pp. 137-141, figs. 2). 

A simple and accurate method of testing diastatio substances, J. Takamine 
(Amer. Jour. Pharm., 70 (1898), No. 3, pp. 141-143). 

Some of the properties of the oxidase of wines, A. Bouffahd (Ann. iSoole Nat. 
Agr. Montpellier, 9 (1895-^96), pp. 213-217). 

Recent researches on the oxydases, G. Bertrand (Ann. Agron., 23 (l897), No. 
9, pp. 385-390). 

The effect of heating on diastatio ferments, A. Puglikse (Arch. Physiol. 
[Pfliiger'], 69, p. 115; dbn. in Chem. Ztg., 22 (1898), No. 0, Pepert., p. 21). 

The biology of Bacillus bacoarinii, L. Macchiati (Pul. 8oc. Hot. ltdt., 1807, 
pp. 156-163; ahs. in Ztschr. Pflanzenlcranlx.^ 7 (1897), No. 6, pp. 354, 355). — The life his- 
tory of Bacillus haccannii, the cause of the ‘'mal nero^' of grapes is given. 

Contribution to the question of the differentiation of Bacillus aerogenes and 
Bacillus coll communis, J. C. T. Siikffeu (Arch. Hyg., SO (1897), No. 4,pp. 291-303, 
figs. 3). — As shown by cultural means and agglutination phenomena these* bacilli are 
distinct. 

The effect of the so-called monochromic light on bacterial development. Beck 
and Shultz (Ztschr. ITyg. n. Inf viction shrank., 25 (1897), p. 490; aha. in Cvnthl. Baht, 
u. Par., 2. Abt.j 3 (ltS97), No. 21-22, p, 60S). — Experiments were made with LandolPs 
color screen to determine the effect of its light on bacteria. Coniparisons were made 
with dift’used light and direct light. The monochromic light was found to be with- 
out effect on the growth of the bacteria. Rontgeii rays were also investigated and 
found to be without efiect on bacteria. 

Agar as a medium for the bacteriological examination of water, F. Hess 
(Centhl. Baht, n. Par., 1. Aht., 21 (1897), No. 24-25, pp. 932-937). — Agar in certain 
respects it is claime<ri8 superior to gelatin for the bacteriological examination of 
water and is recommended because it does not liquefy. The medium must contain 
1 per cent of agar and the water in the bath in which the a'.*ar tu])CH are placed must 
be heated to 38 nr 40*^ C. before much water is added to it. Such an amount of 
water is used as will produce about 200 colonies per plate. To avoid mistakes at 
least 2 control plates should be made. The plates are to be turned face downward, 
since in this i)Ositiou they are less likely to dry. 


, ZOOLOGY. 

A revision of the North American bats of the family Vesper- 
tilionidse, O. S. Miller {If. 8 . Dept. Agr., Division of Biological 8tir- 
vey, North American Fauna No. 13, pp. 135, ph. 3, figs. 40). — This is a 
purely technical monograph on the North American Vespertilionidic. 
After some geueral questions, sucli as changes iu color of specimens 
preserved iu alcohol, sexual variation, age variation, geographical vari- 
ation, geographical distributiou, migration, measurements, and illustra- 
tions are discussed, a lengthy review of the nomenclature of the subject 
is given, followed by a list of North American bats, comprising 46 
species and subspecies recognized as occurring north of Panama and 
in the West Indies. A detailed systematic description of the various 
species is given. These fall under the following genera, the numbers 
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dating the number of species: Antroisous, 2; Euderma, 1; Oorynor; 
hiiius, 3; Myotis, 16, Lasionycteris, 1; Pipistrellus, 6; Vespertilio 6- 
Lasinrus, 6; Dasypterus, 1; ISTyeticerius, 2; and llliogeessa, 4. 

A comparative table of names used for North American bats is 
given. 

Antagonism between the venom of the Vespidce and that of 
the viper— the first a vaccine against the second, G. Phisalix 

{Oompt Rend. Aead. Sci. Paris j 125 {1897), No. 23, pp. 977-979). — Gly- 
cerin extracts of the poison of the bee and the wasp were made by 
soaking the entire insects in the glycerin and also by treating similarly 
the poison gland. By the first process other substances were evidently 
extracted, but it is stated that a comparison of the effects of the 
extracts obtained in the 2 ways shows that these substances do not 
aff’ect the results. A poison obtained from the sacs of 6 insects was 
inoculated into a guinea pig and found to lower the animaPs tempera- 
ture some 4° in 30 hours, and to produce an (edema about the inocu- 
lated spot that finally extends over the animal and causes a mortifica- 
tion of the skin. But when 1 to 3 cc.of the glycerin extract was used no 
appreciable trouble is caused. The (edema disaj>pears quickly. The 
animal organism, however, undergoes such a change that the future 
injection of viper venom does not have its usual effect, even if the dose 
is sufficiently large to kill an uninoculated animal in from 4 to 5 hours. 

The duration and intensity of the immunity are found to vary 
according to the dose of the extract. A guinea pig that had leceived 
the poison from the vesicles of 16 insects was perfectly resistant to 
viper venom at the end of a month. One that had received 2 cc. of 
the extract was found to be immune for 11 days. In one that had 
received 1 cc. the immunity became enfeebled toward the fifth day. 
A smaller dose, ^ cc. was found to be insufficient to produce immunity. 

Endeavoring to determine the nature of the immunizing substance, 
the author heated the venom of the insects to 80^, 100^, and 120^ for 
20 minutes and found that the immunizing power was not destroyed. 
The venom was filtered on porcelain and inoculated against a dose of 
3J cc. of viper venom and found not to prevent, though it considerably 
retarded death. An alcohol extract of the venom was found to pro- 
duce an (jedema and at the same time act as a vaccine against the viper 
venom. Agitated with chloroform it gives up a large part of its sub- 
stance. Studies of the chloroform extract showed that the immunising 
substance of the insect venom is neither an alkaloid nor an albuminoid. 
Its nature still remains to be determined. 

Passing of the bluebird, C. C. Abbott {Pennsylvania Dept Ayr, Jipt 1896^ pp. 
S74-S76), — ThiH is a reprint of a newspaper article in which it is shown that the 
decrease in the number of bluebirds is largely due to the English sparrow. 

The oonmlon food fishes of Pennsylvania, W. E. Mbeiiam (Pennsylvania Dept 
Ayr. Bpt 1896 f pp, $69-598, pis, The habits, etc., of the shad, herring, white- 
fish, sunfish, common sunfish (pumpkin-seed, sunny or tobacco box), long-eared sun- 
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fish, bine sanfishi strawberry bass, rock bass, black baas, yellow peroh, striped baaS| 
pike, catfish, oel, and chub are briefly discussed, and some pieces of fishing appara- 
tus described. 

Fish oolture in Ontario, G. A. MacCallum ( Ontario Dept, Agr, Bpt, 1896, pp. 901-- 
908, figs. 10), — The fact that farmers may, render their land more productive and 
their families more comfortable by adding fish farming to their customary pursuits 
is noted. The requirements for carp ponds are briefly stated. Carp should not be 
raised with other flsh, and frogs, turtles, snakes, etc., should be kept out of the 
pond. The black water beetle (Hydrophilus pioeus), the yellow banded water beetle 
(Dytisoue marginalia), tlie dragon fly (JEaohna), the water flea (Garntnarua pulex), and 
the bladder wort ( Utrioularia vulgaris) are noted as fish enemies. 

A revision of the American moles, F. W. True (Pros. U, 8, Nat, Mus,, 19(1897), 
pp, 1-118, pis, 4, figs, 46, maps 4), 

Transplantation experiments with Lumbrioidse, £. Jobst (Arch, Entwiok^ 
lungsmech,, 5 (1897), pp, 419-669, pis, 9; ahs, in Zool, Centhl,, 4 (1897), No, 94, pp, 
839-886), — In these studies, in which the morphology and the physiology of the 
transplantations are discussed, Lumbrious ruhellus and Allolobophora ierrestris were 
employed, mostly young worms without clitellem being used. It was found that 2 
bodies of the same individual or of the same species would unite in a relatively 
short time, but the parts of diflTerent species would not unite so readily. The 
nervous system seems to have a very decided influence over the regeneration of the 
parts. An interesting fact is noted, that the worms can live for a year without food. 

Treatise on concrete zoology. Vol. I, The opll and the protozoa, Y. Delags 
and £. Hrrouakd (TraiU de zoologie concrete. Tome I, La Cellule ei les protozoaires, 
PaHs: Schleicher Freres, 1896, pp, 584, figs, 870), — The first of a series of 11 volumes, 
giving a summary of the animal kingdom. In this volume are discussed the cell 
and its functions, its stnicture, chemical composition, physiology, etc. The protozoa 
are described according to class, order, family, genus, and species. 


METEOBOLOGT, 

Annual sununary of meteorological observationB in the United 
States, 1897 {U, 8. Dept. Agr.^ Weather Bureau^ Monthly Weather 
Review^ 25 {1897\ No. 13^ pp, 569^579^ charts 5). — This number of the 
Weather Review is devoted to an annual summary of observations 
on atmospheric pressure, temperature, precipitation, wind movement, 
cloudiness, and other meteorological phenomena based essentially 
upon data received from about 150 regular Weather Bureau stations 
and 30 regular Oanadian stations, all reimrting daily by telegraph.’’ 
The data are given in tables and charts and summarized in the text 

^^The lowest annual averages [of temperature] within the United States were: 
Williston, 88.8^ ; Moorhead, 39,2^ ; Bismarck and Duluth, 39.5^ each. The highest 
averages were: Key West, 77.2^; Jupiter, 74.1^; Tampa, 72.2°; Corpus Christi, 
70.7^; Galveston, 10,2^. 

The mean annual temperature was above the normal at 101 stations, below at 
20, and normal at 12. . . . Maximum temperatures equaling or exceeding 105^ 
occurred at Shreveport, Topeka, Abilene, Phmnix, Yuma, Walla Walla, Bedbluff, 
Sacramento, and Fresno. Minimum temperatures of — 25^ or lower occurred at 
Duluth, Moorhead, Bismarck, Williston, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Huron, and Havre. 

** The only portions of the country not visited by frost, assuming that frost does 
not occur with air temperature above 32^, were the southern end of the peninsula 
of Florida and the coast line of southern California. 

** The largest annual ranges of temperature were, as usual, in North Dakota and 
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the northern slope, viz, Havre, 140° ; Bismarok, 138® ; WiUiston, 136®, and Moor* 
ksarl, 129^. The smallest annual ranges were: Key West, 40®; Eureka, 52®, and 
Sau Diego, 53®. . . . 

‘^In 1894 precipitation was below average in every district east of the Rooky 
Mountains. In 1895 theie was an excess of precipitation in the southern and middle 
slopes, but elsewhere between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard there 
was a marked dedciency. In 1896 there was an excess of rainfall in the extreme 
Northwest, the upper Mississippi Valley, the Missouri Valley, and the northern and 
southern slopes. The year 1897 opened with heavy rains in the lower Mississippi 
Valley, Tennessee, Alabama, and adjoining regions, and it seemed as if the period 
of diminished rainfall had come to a close. The rainfall of May was about average, 
except in the Gulf States, Arkansas, Missouri, and upper Mississippi valleys. The 
June rainfall was generally below the average, but in July unusually' heavy rains fell 
throughout New England, the upper Lake Region, upper Mississippi Valley, Florida, 
and portions of the Ohio Valley, and the Middle and South Atlantic States. By the 
middle of August a drought had set in over practically all of the territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains, which was not broken in some localities until about the 1st 
of November, and the year ended as one of generally deficient rainfall. 

^^The stations having the largest deficiencies during 1897 arc: (Talvestoo, Texas, 
19.44 in.; New Orleans, Louisiana, 17.05 in.; Raleigh, North Carolina, 16.94 in.; 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 16.66 in. The stations having the largest excesses 
are: Jupiter, Florida, 29.09 in.; Fort Canby, Washington, 12,88 in.; New Haven, 
Connecticut, 9.98 in. . . . 

** [From) the accumulated departures of the total monthly precipitation from the 
normal ... it appears that the total annual precipitation was normal in 1 dis* 
trict, above normal in 6, and below in the remaining 14. As in previous years, 
the greatest deficiency exists in the west Gult States and lower Mississippi Valley. 
Precipitation has been below normal in this region since 1890. The deficit during 
1897 has been steadily increasing in the Middle and South Atlantic legions, east and 
west Gulf, upper and lower Lake, Missouri, and upper Mississippi valleys, but a 
notable excess has accumulated in the Florida IVninsula. . . . 

** The greatest frei^uencies [of thunderstorms] per station per annum were: South 
Carolina, 21.9; Florida, 24.3; Missouri and Tennessee, 22.6; North Carolina, 21. 
The smallest frequencies were: California, 2.6; Washington, 3.9; Oregon, 4.2.” 

Report of the meteorologist, K. Helme {h^hode Inland Sta. Ept. 
J896j pp. 3(J3-J69 ). — This includes general remarks on the character of 
the weather during the year and a tabulated summary of observatious 
on temperature, pressure, precipitation, cloudiness, and prevailing 
winds during each month of 1896 with a summary for the years 1890 
to 189(), inclusive. The summary for 1896 is as follows : 

Temperature (degrees F.J. — Maximum, 93, May 10; minimum, — 11, February 17; 
mean, 47.7 ; annual range, 104 ; highest monthly mean, 70, July ; lowest monthly mean, 
23.4, January; highest daily mean, 81, May 10; lowest daily mean, — 1, January 6. 
Air pressure (inches). — Maximum, 30.61, December; minimum, 28.68, February; 
mean, 29.84. Precipitation (inches). — Total (rain and melted snow), 49.87; greatest 
monthly, 7.44, September; least monthly, 1.48, April; snow fall— total, 59; greatest 
monthly, 19, March; least monthly, 5, November. Weather ^ — Number of clear days, 
131 ; number of fair days, 112 ; number of cloudy days, 123 ; number of days on which 
0.01 in. or more of rain fell, 109. 

Report of the meteorologist, T. F. Watson ( West Virginia Sia, PpU 1896, pp. 

tabulated record is given of tri-dally observations during each month of 
1896 on temperature, precipitation, direction of wind,*and cloudiness. The following 
is a summary of the principal data: Maximum temperature, 94® F., August 6, 9, 12; 
16733— No. 10 3 
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minimam, 0^, Janouy 6, Fatouary 19, 91, 92; mean, 64°; total preoipitatlen, 44,87 
in. ; melted snow, 7.04 in. ; prevailing direction of wind, weat. 

Weather record for 1896 at Newport, Arkanaaa (Ar&a««a« 8ta, Bpt. 1897, p. 
700}.— Reprinted from Bulletin 46 of the station (K. S. R., 6, p. 630;. 


WATEIU-Sons. 

Soil moistore, O. H. Failyer and J. T. Willard {Kamos 8ta. Bvi. 
68, pp. 75-101, dgms. 9 ). — This is an acconut of observations on Jhe moist- 
ure content of different kinds of soil treated in different ways at the sta- 
tion and at Garden City and Oakley, Kansas, during the summers of 
1895 and 1896, Daily determinations of moisture were made in plowed 
ground and sod at Garden City from June to September, 1895, and at 
Oakley during June and July, 1896. At both Garden City and Oakley, 
the moisture content of plats which had been subsoiled and of those 
which had not been subsoiled was determined. The effect of salt and 
gypsum (at rates of 450 and 900 lbs. per acre) on the moisture content 
of the soil was also tested at Garden City. The experiments at the 
station included observations in the field on untreated plats and plats 
treated as follows: (1) Cultivated to a depth of about 5 in. with a hoe; 
(2) mulched with green grass and sorghum bagasse to a depth of 3 or 
4 in.; (3) surface raked to a fine condition to a depth of an inch or more; 
(4) sown thickly to sorghum broadcast; aud observations on evapora- 
tion from soils in galvanized iron pails 10^ in. in diameter at the top 
and 94 in. deep. The soils were treated as fcdlows : 

1,2, 3, aud 4*coutaincd tlie noil unuiixcd with other Hubstances. No. 1 was 
not treated in anyway; No. 2 had the soil surface finely pnlveri/ed; No. 3 had the 
soil surface coarsely pulverized; No. 4 was mulched. Pots 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 were like 
No. 1, except that No. 5 contained 1 per cent of lime; No. 6, 1 percent of gypsum; 
No. 7, one-hundredth of 1 pei cent of common salt; No. 8, one-hundredth of 1 per 
cent of mnguesium chlorid ; No 9, 50 per cent of sand. 

‘‘In addition to the above pots, we had one numbered 13 which contained soil as 
in No. 1, but was supplied with water at the bottom by means of a cistern inclosing 
the bottom of the pail. This cistern was soldered to the pail, could be filled by 
means of a hole which was closed by a rubber stopper, and communicated with the 
’’^bottom of the soil through numerous holes over which lay a sheet of blotting paper. 
The object of this experiment was to obser^ e the rate of evaporation from a soil 
kept wet by a continuous water supply. Later we added still another, No. 15, which 
was like No. 9, that is, half sand and half soil, except that it had the continu- 
ous water supply as described above. The object in this case was to test further 
the rate of evapoiatioii from a sandy soil compaied with one much less sandy. 

“The loss of water was determined by weighing the pots with their contents 
daily, thus obviating the error that must be inherent to a less or greater degree in 
any method of field sampling. 

The results of the experiments are given in tables aud diagrams. 
The principal results are summarized as follows : 

“In these trials, the undisturbed prairie sod, as compared with that which had 
been brought under cnltivation, was much drier in all cases, except following a 
heavy rain, In this case, the part sampled of the sod, the upper portion, was* about 







m nmt M the plowed gnmnd^ but it rapidly dried out again. The plowed graottd, 
not cropped nor onltiyated during the season, was more uniform in its water oont^t 
tiian the sod, and was persistently in better condition.'' 

There was no essential difference at the close of the season in the 
moisture content of a soil which in the previous spring had been (1) 
plowed shallow, (2) plowed deep, or (3) subsoiled. The results of the 
tests of the effect of salt and gypsum on moisture content were incon- 
clusive. In a comparison of the loss of water from untreated soil and 
that cultivated but not cropped, mulched but not cropped, or cropped 
but not cultivated, the cropped soil dried out most rapidly, the next in 
order in this respect being the untreated soil. Surface cultivation to a 
depth of 4 or 6 in. was about as effective in conserving the moisture as 
the mulch. 

‘‘Experiments with soil in golvanized-iron pots, under well-controlled conditions, 
showed that a layer of finely pulverized soil f in. thick had no marked influence on 
the rate of evaporation; that a hay mulch 2 in. thick checks evaporation most 
eflecti^ely but that evaporation proceeds at so rapid a rate from bare soil that a 
mulch, to be most useful, must be promptly applied; that the late of evaporation 
firom a sandy soil is less than that from one less sandy when both are kept con- 
stantly wot, but if allowed to dry, the sandy soil becomes much diier; that neither 
salt, gypsum, lime, nor magnesium chlorid exerts any beneficial effect in checking 
evaporation fiom the soil, the evapoiatiou being practically the same as from 
untreated soil." 

Contribntion to the study of nitrification in the soil, T. Sciiloes- 
1N», Jr. (Gompt. Rend. Acad. Set. Paris, 125 {1897), No. 21,pp.82i- 
827). — It is stated that nitrificatiou aud inicrobic combnstiou in general 
are less active in tine-grained, compact soils than in lighter, coarse- 
grained soils. This is generally attributed to the greater facility with 
which the air circulates in the lighter soils aud supplies the necessary 
oxygen. 

The author shows that in many cases it is not air but available water 
which is deficient in the heavy soils.' As is well known, the fine par- 
ticles of heavy soils have so strong an attraction for water that a large 
part of the soil moisture is rendered unavailable for the growth of tbe 
higher plants. It appears from these ex])erimeut8 that it is also ren- 
dered unavailable for the use of the nitric ferment. In order that 
nitrification may be equally active in light and in heavy soils, the latter 
must have a higher xmreentage of moisture than the former. 


> See also Dehdraiu, Compt. Bend, Acad. Soi. Pans, 121 (1893), px). 30-35. 
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This fact is brought out iu the following results of experiments with 
artificial soils : 


Nitrification in artificial 8oiU of different composition and water content. 



CompoBitioii 

“ 1 

Sand. Clay. 

' 1 

l of tho h 

Chalk. 

)oil. 

WatxT. 

Sulphate 
ot am- 
inonia 
ndtled 
— nitric 
uitroKon. 

Nitric 
nitrogen 
at end 
of exper- 
iment. 

Percent- 

age 

nitrified. 

First series, Jan. 14 to Mar. S7, tern- 


1 

t 





perature StfP-37^ C. 




Grams\ 




Grams. 

Grams. Gram.s. 


Mg. 

Mg. 

cent. 

Soil No. 1 

100 

0 

0.5 1 

1 10 

40 9 

:t4.1 

83 

Soil No. 2 

00 , 

10 

.5 ! 

1 10 

40.9 

38.5 

94 

Soil No. 3 

80 ' 

20 

.5 

1 

40.9 

36. 2 

89 

Soil No. 4 

73 

25 


10 

40 9 

23.5 

56 

Soil No. 5 

70 

30 

.5 ! 

10 

40.9 

4.23 

10 

Second series, Juhf 17 to Nor. 1, tem- 
perature of laboratory. 





1 



Soil No. 6 

100 

0 

1 

9 5 

1 81.8 

51.3 1 

1 63 

Soil No. 7 

90 

10 

1 

9.5 

hl.« 

54.1 

66 

Soil No. a 

83 

15 

1 i 

9.5 

81 8 

77.1 

1 94 

Soil No. 9 

80 

20 

1 

0.5 

81.8 

81.9 1 

1 100 

Soil No. 10 

75 1 

25 

1 

0 5 

81 8 

17 

! 21 

Soil No. 11 

70 

30 

1 

9.5 

81.8 

2 2 j 

1 2.7 

Third series, A%)ril 1 to June li, tem- 
perature 30° C, 

1 






i 

Soil No. 12 

70 * 

30 

5 

1 10 (5 

54.5 

4.3.0 

80 

Soil No. 13 

70 1 

30 

.5 

' 11 5 

.54. 5 

55 9 

100 


I 


It will be observed that in case of soil No. 11, in whi(*h the nitrifica- 
tion was lowest (2.7 per cent), it was only necessary to increase the 
water content froui 0.5 gin. to 11.5 to render nitrification coniifiete. It 
is evident that it was not air bnt water which was deficient in the soils 
containing 25 per cent or more of clay. A very slight increase of water 
was sufficient to convert almost absolute inactivity into coiniilete nitri- 
fication. 

Influence of light, humidity of soil, and depth of cultivation on 
the position of the stooling node of winter rye, D. N. Puyanish- 
NIKOV and E. Boablyuk {Izv. Moacow Sehlwlhoz. 3 {1^97), 7i, 
i7-i9 ). — The exiieriments were made in 18 cylindrical glass vessels 
filled with field soil. One half of the vessels had full illumination, while 
the other half was shaded. Three degrees of liumidity were maintained, 
30, 55, and 80 per cent of the maximum water capacity of the soil, and 
the depth of cultivation was about 0.8, 2, and 3 in. In each vessel 10 
grains of ryt* were planted. The results obtained led to the following 
conclusions: The deeper the grain is seeded the deeper the stooling 
node, but not in the same degree, since the lowering of the node does 
not keep pace with the increase of depth of the seed. Shading brings 
the stooling node nearer to the surface. 

These two conclusions relate to the first stooling node. The tend- 
ency to form a second node increases with the depth of planting. The 
position of this second node is strongly influenced by the conditions -of 
illumination, but not by the depth of planting. In regard to the influence 
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of tti6 Tiainldity of the soU oo definite conclusions can be drawn, — 

P. FIREMAN. 

A study of methods of cultivation, J. H. Shepperd and J, A, 
Jeffery {North Dakota 8ta. Jiul, 29^ pp. 185-206). — An account is 
given of one year’s experiments on 62 quarter-acre and 8 flfbU-acre 
plats at the station to test the relative merits of deep and shallow and 
fall and spring plowing, subsoiling to different deptlis, subsurface pack- 
ing, harrowing after plowing, disking, and the ordinary and Campbell 
methods of cultivation. 

The Campbell method of cultivation is described as follows: 

‘*(1) Plow dc‘eply~ 7 or 8 in.— preceding the plow with a diHk harrow to mellow 
the surface about to he turned undoi. 

‘^(2) Follow the plow within n few hours with the Campbell subsurface packer. 
This machine consist'^ essenliiilly of a senes of cast-iron wheels placed abreast upon 
an iron axle, so that their rims, which are about an inch thick at the base, narrow- 
ing to a shaip angle at the extreme circumference, are about 5 in. apart. The whole 
machine, wluui run over the soil, is heavily loaded. The object of the subsurface 
packer is, iirst, to further pnlveri/e the soil, and secojul, to bring the newly turned 
soil, wliich is held uji to a greater or less extent by the stubble, into contact with 
tli€^ bottom of the fill row Thib packing of the furrow slice upon the bottom of the 
furrow lenew's the ( apillar;^ relation between the newly turned soil and that below, 
a thing disirable in a diy fall, and also opens a way downward for rain, should 
there he aii> . It is well known that water does not peicolate so leadily into a soil 
thai is dry and filled with ah spaces as it does into one that is already moist, and, 
while lueliow', is not iilh'd with laige openings. 

'^(3) Follow th(‘ subsurface packer with a light peg tooth hairow and harrow the 
laud at intervals thereaftei until the crop is sown. This is to keep a shallow mulch 
ovei the suifaeeof th(‘ giound to retard the o^apoiation of the moisture into the air. 

(4) l*ut in all < lops so that they may ho cultivated. Grains are sown in drills 16 
to 24 in. apart. 

‘^(5) Gultivato shallow and often The Campbell grain drill can he converted 
into a spring-tooth culthator, which culti\ate8 the same number of rows that the 
drill sows. Mr. OampboU’s theoiy is {a) that by this cultivation tin* loss of moist- 
ure into the air is lessened, and (ft) that a fewer number of plants with all the moist- 
iiic they may need will piodiice a greater >ield than more plants with an insufficient 
supply of moisture. 

Moisture determinations were made by King’s method* in samples of 
soil &om most of tho plats May 24 and August 19 aud 20, and from a 
few of tlieiii Juue 6, and the results with data for cost of production 
and yields are given in tables. 

‘^In drawing conclusions as to the relative merits of the methods employed in 
these experiments, it must ho lemcnibered that the present year has been one of very 
unusual conditions, and that future lesults, under conditions iisnally prevailing, 
may be very diffeient from those recoided in this bulletin. Bearing these facts in 
mind, observe : 

^<(1) On ground fall-plowed with ordinary plow, (a) the largest average yield 
was from ground snbsoilod 8 in. below a 6-in. furrow, (ft) This yield was practically 
equaled by tho average yield from plats packed by CampbelFs subsurface packer 
and cropped in the ordinary way. (c) Tho highest yields from single plats were 
fVom plats subsoiled 8 in. below the bottom of a 6-ln. furrow. These were followed 

1 Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1890, p. 160 (E. S. R., 2, p. 445). 
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cloBely by a plat which was subsurface packed, (d) The sowing of wheat la drills 
on ground prepared either by the Campbell or by the ordinary method, and culti- 
vatc'd, has not proved a success under prevailing conditions. It has failed to give 
profitable yields, (e) As between deep and shallow plowing, there stands a slight 
difference in average results in favor of shallow plowing. (/) The yield of plats 7 
and 20 would seem to indicate virtue in fall harrowing. 

**{2) The plats plowed and subsoiled with the disk plow leads all other plats with 
a yield of 26.53 bn, per aero. This was followed closely by the plat which was 
plowed with a disk plow but not subsoiled. 

'^(3) On spring-plowed 2 )]at 8 , (a) the plats that gave the largest average yield 
(20.36 bn.) were those which were subsurtace packed and sown in the ordinary way. 
(h) ITie next best yield came from the plat which was plowed with the disk plow 
and subsurface packed and sown in the ordinary way. (e) The sowing of wheat in 
drills, on ground prepared either by the Campbell or other methods, and cultivated, 
has not given good results, (d) Here, as on the fall-plowed ground, a slight 
increase of yield was realized on shallow plowing over that on deep plowing. 

*^(4) Comj>aTing results on fall plowing with those on spring plowing, it will be 
seen for this year that (a) the subsurface packing of ground immediately after plow- 
ing seems to have a very beneficial effect upon yields in both cases; (/>) fall subsoil- 
ing with a Hubsoilcr to a depth of 8 in. below the bottom of a 6-in. furrow has a 
bcnefi( iai effect upon the next following crop, while spring subsoiling with a sub- 
soiler gave lower yields in the next crop than when the ground was prepared in the 
ordinary way; (c) fall subsoiling with the disk plow, when followed by the harrow, 
ga\e an Increased > ield, while spring subsoiling with a disk plow lessened the yield; 
(d) the average yield from shallow plowing, both spring and fall, is slightly larger 
than that from deep plowing; (f ) sowing in drills and cultivating has given reduced 
yields in every case.'^ 

Experiments similar to the above were made in cooperation with the 
Great Northern Railroad Company at 3 other places in North Dakota, 
viz, at Lisbon, and G miles south of Glen Ullin and 8 miles north of 
Jamestown, and observations were made at a number of other farms 
where the Campbell method was being tested under the auspices of 
the Railroad Company. 

Tlie conditions wore so diflferent in different cases that definite con- 
clusions are not attempted, but tlie statement is made that — 

‘^East of the Missouri River, where the weather conditfons have been similar to 
those (experienced on the station farm, the results as to yields, so far os reported, 
'have been similar to those obtained at the station. The yield of Campbell-grown 
grains hav(» been loss than those of ordinary grown grain. 

^^In nearly every case where moisture del ermi nations have been made more moisture 
was found in the Campbell-worked ground than in that worked by the ordinary 
method.” 

Q^ological history of the Chautauqua grape belt, R. S. Tarr (New York Cornell 
Sta, Rpi. 1896, pp, 127-loS, jigs. 25). — reprint of Bulletin 109 of the station (E. 8. R., 

8,p.m). 

The moisture of the soil and its conservation, L. A. Clinton (Ne%e York Cornell 
Sta. Rpt» 1896, pp. 477-498, figa, 12). — A reprint of Bulletin 120 of the station (E. S. R., 
8, p.477). 

The texture of the soil, L. H. Bailey (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 467-47$, 
fige. S),~—k reprint of Bulletin 119 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 476). 

ftemoval of the fertile soil from the farm by water, J. T. Rothrock (PennegU 
fmnia Dept, Agr. Bpt, 1896, pp. $96-405, pi. 1). — A popular discussion of the fertili* 
value of the material removed from soil by surface washing and the meaiMt of 
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preTenting loss iVom this «onrce. ** Th« two sovereign remedies ngninst washing on 
the farm are^ drst, a aense, well>matted sward, which should be kept iu good eondl- 
tion by Sequent top-dressing; or if this fails, a prompt restoration of land rendered 
unproductive to a forest condition." 

Soil improvement, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta, RpU 1897 ^ pp. 79-99, fig, 1),— 
Reprinted from Bulletin 46 of the station (£. S. R., 9, p. 634). 

ne bacteria of the soil, with special reference to soil inoculation, R. S. Hao- 
Dougall (Tranf, Bot Soc, Edinburgh, 21 (1897), pp, 25-40), 

The Cunrau estate and the Rimpau system of marsh culture, IT. Sverdrup 
(Tidsskr, Norsks Landhr., 4 (1897), pp, 400-426), 


FERTILIZERS. 

Denitrification and farmyard manure, E. Warington {Jour. Roy. 
Ayr. 8oe. England^ 3. ser,^ 8 {1897\ pt. JV, pp, 5 ^ 7 - 607 ). — The author 
takes exceptions to the conclusions of German Investigators (E. 8. E., 
8, pp. 761, 873) regarding denitriftcation as due to the action of manure 
iu the soil. He maintains that the denitrifying organisms present in 
manure, straw, litter, etc., are derived originally from atmospheric 
dust. Of the conditions necessary to their activity ‘Hhe supply of 
organic matter is by far the most important.’^ Figures from Wagner^s 
and MaerckeFs experiments are quoted to show that the variations in 
the extent of denitrification in different cases may be explained by 
variations in the amounts of assimilable organic matter supplied in the 
manures.^ Attention is called to the fact, already noted by Deh6rain 
(E. 8. E., 8, p. 870), that the amount of manuie used in these experi- 
ments was far in excess of that ordinarily a])plied ki practice and the 
results obtained, therefore, furnish “no proof that the same actions 
will occur to the same extent in ordinary arable farming,^^ This state- 
ment is borne out by the results of the Eothamsted field experiments 
with manure, which are quoted and discussed. 

** One fact which comes into great prominence in the German experiments is that 
ordinary farmyard manure is valueless as food for plants until it is nitrified; this is 
surely the only conclusion we can draw from the want of action of the manuie when 
applied in large quantities in the pot expeiiments. In the light of these results the 
economy of large dressings of farmyard manure becomes very questionable.’^ 

On the substitution of soda for, and its value in connection 
with, potash, H. J. Wheeler and O. M. Tuoeer {Rhode Inland Sta, 
Rpt. 1896f pp.221-2ll,pU.4, dgma. 10), — This is a continuation of inves- 
tigations carried on since 1894 (E. S. 8, p. 579). During the'first 
2 years of the experiment 2 classes of plants were selected: (1) Those 
which had given indications that they might be benefited by soda and 
(2) those which it was thought would not be benefited by it. 

[In 1896, however, it was decided to] conduct the experiments In such a way as 
to exhaust the assimilable potash from tho soil os rapidly as possible in order kiat 
any differences which might be attributable to the use of soda might become more 
strikingly manifest. In order to accomplish this it was planned to grow, if possi* 

^ See also Stutzer, Dent. Landw. Presse, 24 (1897), p. 665 (£* S. R., 9, p. 635). 
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ble, 2 crops per year upon this land until some marked Uidioations of a dedclaney 
of potash might show themselves hy those plants which received soda without any 
addition of potash. ... In accordance with this plan the 2 crops selected for 1896 
were oats and millet^ the oats being sown as early as possible and out while in the 
milk; so as to enable the millet to enjoy as long n period of growth as possible. . . . 

''Dried blood was employed at the rate of 1,020 lbs. per acre or 17 lbs. per plat, 
dissolved boneblack at the rate of 600 lbs. per acre or 10 lbs. per plat, and iliiely 
ground phosphate rock (floats) at the rate of 480 lbs. per acre or 8 lbs. per plat^. 
Each plat received, likewise, magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) at the rate of 420 
lbs. per acre or 7 lbs. per plat. Those plats which received lime in 1894 were again 
limed in 1896 at the rate of 1,200 lbs. xjer acre of air-slacked lime or 20 lbs. per plat. 
Full, three-quarters, half, and quarter rations of the potassium and sodium salts 
were employed in a similar manner as in the 2 preceding years, the full rations in 
1896 being as follows; Potassium carbonate, 360 lbs. per acre, equal to 6 lbs. per 
plat; sodium carbonate, 240.6 lbs. per acre, equal to 4.01 lbs. per plat; muriate of 
potash, 394.4 lbs. per acre, equal to 6.64 lbs. per plat; sodium cblorid, 274.2 lbs. per 
acre, equal to 4.,')7 lbs. per idat.’’ 

Results of the difterent systems of fertilizing are shown for both 
crops in tables and diagrams. The results are summarized as follows: 

"The inferiority of soda in the absence of potash, as compared with potash in the 
absence of soda, has become more strikingly manifest from year to year, in each of 
the 3 years of the experiment. Prior to 1896 the yields were frequently increased 
by the addition of potash to the full soda ration, and less frequently, if at all, with 
the addition of soda to the full potash r.atioii. This season, however, in oonuee- 
tioii with the second crop (millet), the addition of increasing quantities of potash to 
the full soda ration has increased the croj), in the order of the increased application 
of potash in each instance. Soda added to the potash ration has this year for the 
first time given indications of probable usefulness, which, if not incidental, can 
only become strikingly manifest, if at all, as the depletion of the assimilable x) 0 ta 8 h 
on the soda ]>lats increases. It would be too hasty to (‘onclude definitely from this 
year’s results that an addition of soda to the potash ration had been positively bene- 
ficial, and it may be sufficient at this time to state merely that the results are 
strongly indicative that such may bo the case, a point which it is hoped may he 
determined in future years.” 

The results of a comparison on barley and clover of nitrate of potash 
and of muriate of potash, combined with nitrate of soda, are briefly 
discussed in this connection. The results of this experiment were not 
conclusive as to the beneficial or injurious effect of the soda and chlorin 
tfi)on the plats wliere muriate of potash and nitrate of soda were used. 

Analyses and valuations of fertUizers, L. A. Voorhees and 
J. r. Street {Krw Jersey Stas, Bui. 124^ pp. 48). — This bulletin gives 
the trade values of fertilizing constituents in 1897 and the results of 
examinations of the standard materials supplying them, as well as of 
home mixtures, factory-mixed fertilizers, .'ind miscellaneous fertilizing 
substances. Analyses and valuations are given of 75 samples of stand- 
ard raw materials, 285 samples of brands of complete fertilizers, 16 
brands of home and special mixtures, 35 of ground bone, and 36 of 
miscellaneous products; the materials examined include, in addition to 
the mixed fertilizers, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, 
dry ground fish, bone, tankage, dissolved boneblack, dissolved rock- 
phosphates, muriate and sulphate of potash, kainit, double sulphate of 
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potafih and magneshim, marl, garbage fertilizer, massela, eoreepings, 
wool combings, wood ashes, granulated tobacco and salphnr, imd 
to])acco stems. 

A study of the results reported will show that — 

while varying considerably in price, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and 
the potash salts are ((iiitc uniform in their composition, and comparatively safe to 
purchase without special chemical examination, although, of course, they should be 
accompanied by a guarantee. The organic materials, sucb as dried blood, dried and 
ground lisli, tanhage and ground bono, are always more or less variable, and are best 
purchased \xitli special reference to a guarantee. In a majority of these cases this 
has been done and the umonnfs of plant food guaranteed have been delivered to the 
consumer. The samples of 8outh (^irolina rock superphosphate or acid phosphate 
contain available phosiiboric acid in amounts varying from 12.05 per cent to 16.73 
per cent, without any decided relation between content and price*. To avoid this 
uncertainty a system of purchase, in which only the amounts actually delivered are 
paid lor, is recommended.^^ 

The results sliow an improvement in 1897 over previous years in the 
matter of eouformiiig to guarantees. Eighty per cent of the brands 
examined contained as mu(‘h total plant food as guaranteed, G8 per 
cent reaching or exceeding tlieir guarantees in all particulars, and 40 
per cent of the remainder iiaving their deficiencies counterbalanced by 
ail excess in other respects. 

The average composition, estimated value, and selling price of all 
brands of complete fertilizers examined during the year (E. S. E., 8, 
p. 906) are as follows: Total nitrogen, 2,/) 1 ^ler cent,* total phosphoric 
acid, 10.98 per cent; available phosphoric :u;id, 8.01 per cent; insoluble 
phosphoric acid, 2.91 ])er cent; potash, 5.01 per cent; station valuation, 
$21.58; selling price, $29.28; actual difference, $7.70; percentage dif- 
ference, *85.7. 

Analyses of 7 samples of home-mixed fertilizers and 9 samples of 
fertilizers mixed by regular manufacturers specially for their patrons 
are reported. 

[The results show] that the mixtures were, on the whole, of the eomposition 
intended, with the advantage <>u the side of the manufacturers^ mixtures. Many of 
the guarantees, however, are bused upon an estimated analysis of the raw materials. 
The home mixtures, on the average, cost less, and the manufacturers’ mixtures 
$0.38 less than their valuation, a difference of $4, which represents the expenses of 
mixing, rebagging, etc. In cither case there is a decided saving over baying the 
average fertilizer in the average way, since the selling price of the average complete 
fertilizer is $7.70 more than its valuation." 

Further observatioiis on the growth of various plants upon 
an acid upland soil, limed and unlimed, H. J. Wheeler {BJwAe 
Inland Sta. Bpt. pp. 242-272., pU. 8).— Aw account is given of a 
continuation during 1896 of experiments commenced in 1893 (E. S. E., 
8, p. 580). The system of fertilizing has been fully described in previ- 
ous reports, the same method of fertilizing' being used in 1896 as in 
previous years. No lime has been applied since 1894. The plants 
experimented with in 1896 included grasses (11 species), blue lapines, 
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crimson clover, barley, beets, carrots, danddion, rye, spinach, gladi<i^s, 
and varions small frnits, orchard fruits, and trees. 

The experiments with grasses show that they vary almost as widely as other 
plauts, so far as concerns the effect of lime upon them. Of the grasses tested, Ken- 
tucky blue grass and timothy seem to be most benefited by liming, and Rhode 
Island bent and redtop most indifferent to it. Awnless brome grass, meadow oat 
grass, tall fescue and orchard grass, which are among the most promising of the 
other grasses tried, all show decided benefit from liming. These results servo to 
explain why on many of our Rhode Island soils timothy runs out quickly, and 
redtop and Rhode Island bent persist better. ... ' 

^*Tho watermelon seems thus far to be about the only plant frequently grown 
here which may not be benefited eventually by liming. It is hoped, however, in 
succeeding years to test this plant more fully. 

Potatoes have sometimes produced a slightly greater total yield from liming and 
usually a much greater percentage of merchantable tul)er8, but [lime in the form of] 
wood ashes and water or air-slacked lime (not gypsum or land plaster) increases the 
virulence of the potato scab to a serious degree. . . . 

** Since potatoes, Indian corn, rye, Rhode Island bent grass, and reiltop are less in 
need of lime than timothy, clover, barley, etc., certain fields could be set aside for 
rotations without lime and others with it. 

Beets have shown a wonderful benefit from liming, not only on the station farm, 
but in many other sections of the State where experiments with them have been 
tried. 

Spinach has again shown great benefit from liming, it being in this }>ai‘tieular 
like lettuce. 

Rye, dandelions (excepting the first crop in the spring), carrots, and crimson 
clover have shown a less marked benefit from liming than beets and spinach. 

‘^Lupines . . . are seriously Injured by liming. 

^^In regard to small fruits, orchard fruits, and forest trees little clin be said at this 
time, except that grapes (particularly the Delaware), peach, and elm trees, and 
quince bushes seem to^ie benefited by liming. Blackberries were apparently very 
thrifty on the unlimed sulphate of ammonia plat, where many plants are wholly 
unable to endure the soil conditions.’^ 

A description of the formalin and corrosive-sublimate treatments for 
potato scab is added. 

Continued observations for the purpose of determining in how 
far the results secured in a soil test with a given plant are 
applicable to others, H. J. Wheeler and G. 'M. Tucker {Rhode 
Inland 8ta. Rpt. 1896^ pp. 273-278 ). — In previous experiments (E, S. B., 
8, p. 571) a majority of the crops experimented with indicated a greater 
deficiency of phosphoric acid than of potash in the soil, while 3 plants, 
white bean, snnfiower, and summer squash, indicated that potash was 
more deficient than phosphoric acid. 

In order to further test this questiou the experiment was continued in 1896 with 
the sunflower, white bean, and crimson clover, and the following crops which had 
heretofore invariably shown a deficiency of phosphoric acid, namely, Indian com, 
millet, and spring rye. 

The results of the experiment this season with the snnfiower indicate that the 
soil was chiefly deficient in phosphoric acid, followed by potash and nitrogen, respec* 
lively, or, in other words, was practically in accord with resnlts secured with other 
plantsiu previous years. Crimson clover from this year’s indications, as well as from ’ 
those of the 2 previous years, does not seem to be so well adapted as many other 
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resnlts of the S years indicate that oat of the 35 plants employed in this sad test 
(excepting, possibly, crimson clover, white beans, snndowers, and sqnashes), almost 
any one of them would have answered in a satisfhctory manner the question as to 
what element was chiefly deficient in this soil.’’ 

Obsenrations for the purpose of ascertaining if a lack of lime 
is more or less general in Rhode Island soils, 0. O. Flago, H. 
J. Whbelbb, and G. B. Adams {Rhode Island 8ta. Ept ISBO, pp. 282-- 
293^ pis. 6 ). — This is a continuation of experiments of previous years 
(E. S. K., 8, p. 580). The effect of lime in connection with other fertil- 
izing materials was tested on barley and beets growing on acid upland 
soils at 11 different places in Ehode Island. 

“ The results with barley have shown in a number of instances a benefit from lime, 
even when it was applied in considerable quantity directly before the sowing of the 
grain. In 4 instances where the barley was not benefited, it seems probable that 
such would have been the ease had the lime been applied a year before, or had the 
quantity been much less. In the experiment with beets they were benefited decid- 
edly by liming, in every case but one, the least gain obtained having been 21 per 
cent, while in other cases the crop was increased 6, 9, 26, and in one case even 100 
times.” . . . 

Further observations for the purpose of determining whether 
the beneficial action of lime upon the soil of the experiment 
station farm is due to any extent to its neutralizing action, H. J. 

Wheelbe, G. M. Tuckee, and B. L. Haetwell ( Rhode Island 8ta. 
Rpt 1896j pp. 294-318^ pis. 4 ). — An account is given of 5 series of experi- 
ments with barley (4) and potatoes (1) grown in pots 18 in. in diameter 
and 26 in. deep and of 1 series of experiments with barley and clover 
on field plats. In all experiments phosphoric acid, potash, and nitro- 
gen were supplied in sufii(*ient amounts to meet the requirements of the 
crops grown, and in different cases caustic lime and magnesia, potassium 
and sodium carbonates, and wood ashes were used in amounts which 
insured the same neutralizing effect. Parallel experiments with calcium 
carbonate and sulphate were also made. The results are tabulated, 
discussed, and summarized as follows : 

When treated alike in other respects an ill effect from oontinuoiis applications 
of sulphate of ammonia upon the experiment station soil was found to result 
eventually in all cases, while this was not the case where an equivalent amount of 
nitrogen iu the form of nitrate of soda was employed. The ill effect of sulphate of 
ammonia can be prevented altogether by the employment in connection with it of 
sufficient potassium carbonate in place of crude potassium ohlorid (muriate«of pot- 
ash) or by the employment of wood ashes, air-slaoked lime, sodium carbonate (soda 
ash), or oaustio magnesia. Magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) was not found equal 
iu this respect to caustic magnesia ; the same was true iu a more marked degree of 
calcium sulphate (gypsum or land plaster) as compared with air-slackod lime. 
Calcium sulphate failed to exert the same beneficial influence upon the growth of 
potatoes as calcium carbonate, wood ashes, air-slaoked lime, oaloium acetate, and 
calcium oxalate f all of which latter substances, if not already composed of or con- 
taining calcium carbonate, are changed into that form within the soil. 

^'These observations lead to the conolnsion that aside from a beneficial, mannriaJ, 
or physical influence which air-slaoked lime, wood ashes, oaloium carbonate, pdtiMh 
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Binm carbonate, sodiam carbonate, and canstic magnesia may have had, they Were 
probably nsefal, in a high degree, on account of a natural deficiency of bases in the 
soil, and their ability to oorre<‘t acidity (sourness) naturally existing or induced 
therein by artificial methods of cropping and inanuring/' 

Trial of phosphatoa, 0. 0. Flag-Gt and G, M. Tucker {Rhode Island 
8ta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 327-343, pi J).— 

^‘The plan of this experiment, commenced in 1894 [E. S. R., 7, p. 851], is to apply 
the same money value of various materials used to supply phosphoric acid, together 
with a suitable and like quantity of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash, to 2 series 
of 10 plats each (including 1 check plat without phosphoric acid), one series limed 
at the rate of 1 ton per acre at the beginning of the experiment, and the other series 
unlimed. . . . 

*^In the fall of 1895, when the plats were seeded to grass, a full ration of the 
insoluble phosphates— fine ground bone, slag meal, floats, raw alumina pho8])hate, 
and ignited alumina phosphate — was applied. [None of] the soluble phosphates — 
dissolved boneblack, dissolved bone, dissolved phosphate rock (often called acid 
phosphate) and double superphosphate — were used at tinu‘ of seeding, but one-third 
of a full lation was npjdied each of 2 successive B])ringtimeB ns a top-dressing. A 
one-third ration of nitrafe of soda and muriate of potash was applied to all the 
plats. . . . 

*'The grass in the spring of 1896 showed a much deeper green color throughout the 
limed sei ies and in the unlimcd jdats which had received fine ground bone, blag meal, 
and floats prescnbsl the best appearance. The phosphates abo^e named gave the 
best catch in both series, while dissolved boneblack, dissolved bone, and dissohed 
phosphate rock were next in rank, giving a fair to good catch in connection with 
lime, but a very poor one without it. Double superphosphate gave a fair cat( h w ith 
lime and without it a failure. The raw and ignit<‘d alumina phosidiates and the plat 
with no phosphoric acid gave the poorest catch in the limed series and without lime 
a practical failure. * 

“It is manifestly unfair to judge the efficiency of the various phosphate's at this 
time, because only 3 years ha\e elapsed since the experiment was begun, but esi»e- 
cially because the soluble phosphates will not be upon an equal footing with the 
insoluble until 2 more annual top-dressings ha^e her’ ^<ed. Judging from the 
crops produced thus far, they appear to stand in order: Fine ground 

bone, slag meal, floats, dissolve(ljmii<‘]jlrtolt, h ^ ' phosphate rock (3 last named 
about eouaU aiojBoi^Y^i \u*Tie, do. bie superpL j^iate, ignited alumina phos]diate, 
and raw alumina phosphate, the latter failingtopioduee as good a crop as the check 
plat, without phosphoric acid. 

• “The application of 1 ton of air-slacked lime ]>er acre at the beginning of the 
experiment in connection with the phos])hutes has produced a marked beneficial 
effect, as seen in the general color, grow th, and appearance of the crons. The ields 
have been greater from the limed serit's than from the unlimed with all the crops 
grown since the installation of the experiment, the increase due to liming being as 
follows: Corn crop of 1894 (9 plats), 669.3 lbs. stover, 460.9 lbs. hard com, and 43.8 
lbs. soft corn ; oat crop of 1885 (10 plats), 20.25 lbs. of grain and 813.6 lbs. of straw; 
hay crop of 1896 (10 plats), 1,693 lbs.” 

Concerning fertilizers and manures, G. L. Tbllbr (Arlcansaa Sfa, Bpt 2897, pp. 
201-lt8),’-A. reprint of Bulletin 47 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. 740). 

PertiUzer analyses, R. C. Kkdzik {Michigan 8ta, Bui 145, pp. This bulletin 
reports analyses of 65 samples of fertilizers examined during 1897, with a schedule 
of trade values ot fertilizing ingredients and a popular discussion of the subject of 
fertilizers under the following heads: Commercial fertilizers a modern product, 
names of fertilizers, what do commercial fertilizers contain, results of boA analyses, 
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leading kinds of fertllieers, lime, shall the fanner nse oommeroial fertilizers, are fer- 
tilizers stimulants, and how and why are they benehoial, how commercial fertilisers 
are collected and analyzed, and terms used in reporting fertilizer analyses. 

Analyses of oommeroial fertilizers and other manurial substanoes, C. A. 
Gobssmann CMasaachueetts Hatch Sta. HuL 49, pp, S4 ), — ^Analyses are reported in 
tabular form of 259 samples of fertilizing materials, including wood ashes, sul- 
phate and muriate of potash, cotton-seed meal, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
tankage, dry ground fish, ground bone, acid phosphate, South Carolina rock phos- 
phate, mixed fertilizers, cotton 'waste, hox> refuse, spent bi ewers’ grains, sheep 
manure, muck, cornxiost, soil, and loam. 

Compositiou of oommeroial fertilizers, H. B. McDonnell et al. {Maryland Sta, 
Bah 49j pp. 10r)-160 ). — This bulletin gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing 
materials, a list of feriilizeis licensed for sale in Maryland for the >ear ending 
February 1, 1898, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 390 samples of fertilizers 
examined during the period from February to July, 1897. 

Commercial fertilizers, B. H. Hite (IFeat Wigtina Sta. Jtpt, 1690^ pp. SO-oO ), — 
Analyses and valuations of 478 samx>les of fertilizing materials are reported. 

How to conduct field experiments with feitilizers, G. C. Caldwbli. {Nm York 
Cornell Sta. lipt. lSD7,pp. 189-147 ). — Aieprint of Bulletin 129 of the station (E. S. K., 
9, p. 339). 

Experiments with artificial fertilizers ( Cfieakr. Landm., 43 (lS97)f Ho. 39, pp. 

Further observations upon the growth of barley upon an acid upland soil, 
limed and unlimed, 11. J. Wheeler and G. M. Tucker (Bhode Island Sta. lipt, 
1890, pp. 379-281 ). — Obseivations upon limed and uulimed acid soil agree with 
those of jiresious yeuis (E. S. It., 8, x>. 580) and indicate that ^‘on a decidedly acid 
soil bailey may be wondeilully beuelited by Imung.” 


PIELD CEOPS. 

Investigations on the influence of factors of growth on the 
productive capacity of cultivated plants, E. Wolln\ {Fornch, Agr, 
Pltys. \ Wollny], 20 No. 1, pp. 53-110., Jig. 1 ), — A study of the 

influence of moisture, plant food, and light was made and the results 
are here reported in tabular form and discussed in detail. Discussions 
on the influence of temperature and electricity are based uiion exfieri- 
ments made by other investigators. 

It was found that, in general, grain and root crops reached their high- 
est iirodiictive capacity with a smaller x>ercentage of moisture in the 
soil than legumes and grasses did. The optimum moisture content of 
the soil for gi^ains and root crofis is shown to be from 40 to 60 per cent 
of the amount of moisture the soil is capable of holding. For legumes 
the optimum varied between 50 and 70 per cent of that amount and 
for meadow plants between 60 and 80 per cent. 

Experiments were made with diflerent amounts of fertilizer mixtures 
supplying the necessary elements of j>lant food in a readily available 
form to ascertain the influence on plant growth. Eye, peas, rape, 
sugar beets, potatoes, beans, and corn were grown in i)Ots on sandy, 
loamy, and peaty soils to which these fertilizer mixtures were applied 
in quantities differing by a definite amount. The results showed that 
an increase in plant food does not produce a proportional increase in 
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yield. The author coucludes that the increase of fertilizing material is 
only profitable within certain limits, and that finally an optimum appli- 
cation is reached which results in a maximum production of plant 
substance. Beyond this a further increase of available plant food 
material becomes detrimental to plant growth, due, it is stated, to too 
great amounts of fertilizing material being carried in solution in the 
soil moisture, which retard the osmotic action of the roots, thus depriv- 
ing the plant of its necessary supply of moisture and in consequence 
causing the turgescence of the cell to decline and in extreme cases to 
disappear. It was observed that with an increased amount of moist- 
ure in the soil larger amounts of the fertilizer mixtures were necessary 
to retard the growth of the plants. 

A study of the influence of light in different degrees of intensity, 
designated as strong, medium, and weak llglit, was made; ^nd similar 
experiments of other investigators are cited in connection with the 
reported results. It is shown that the productive (}a])acity of culti- 
vated plants both in quantity and quality is dependent upon the inten- 
sity of light. In every case plants grown in a strong light were the 
most productive. The results of experiments made by Briem and 
Paguoul are tabulated to show the effect of light on beets and pota- 
toes. Beets grown in the light contained more sugar, and potatoes 
more starch than those grown in the shade. The author calls atten- 
tion to the i)ractice of shading crops in tropical climates and concludes 
that the intensity of light has its minimum, optimum, and maximum, 
although no exact experiments to determine these points have been 
made. 

A series of experiments was made to ascertain the combined action 
of water and plant food, light and plant food, and light and moisture. 
The results indicated that the eftfect of fertilizers on the productive 
capacity of plants depends upon the moisture content of the soil to 
such an extent that the highest absolute yield from the application of 
fertilizers was obtained with a content of soil moisture corresponding 
to the optimum; that the applied fertilizer material produced the 
greatest increase in yield under the strongest light, and vice versa; that 
soil moisture produces its greatest effect upon plant growth when the 
plants are grown in the strongest light; and that the amount of water 
needed to produce a maximum yield exerts its full force only when the 
light passes to the plants unhindered. 

No experiments were made by the author to study the effect of tem- 
perature on plant growth, but the results are tabulated and discussed 
of experiments made by Haberlandt, Sachs, and Bialoblocki with the 
common field crops, on the minimum, optimum, and maximum temper- 
ature for germination, the time required for germination, and the rate 
of growth of the root and plumule at different temperatures. 

Autuxnn catch crops, P. P.Beh^uain (Ann. Agron.^2S (1897)^ No. 
pp. 561--575 ). — The results of experiments with vetch and peas as 
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otitoh crops in 1897 are reported in i»bles and the value ef legnmes fat 
this purpose is iiointed oat in the discussion. The largest yields were 
obtained from plats which had received a small application of suiter- 
phosphates in 1896 and upon which vetch had been grown in 1893. 
On a number of plats no vetches had been grown, but they had been 
sown to clover in 1894, and npon these the yields were much better 
than on plats which had not produced leguminous crops for a number 
of years. The author states that the quantity of nitrogen in the crops 
of the best-yielding plats approaches the quantity contained in 13 
tons of meadow hay or 36 tons of barnyard manure, and calls attention 
to the fact that when the necessary moisture conditions prevail autumn 
catch crops are profitable as forage and green manures. 

Barley — variety tests, W. W. Cooke {^Colorado 8ta. Bui. io, pp. 
1-14 ). — The author discusses barley growing in Colorado and describes 
the hulled and the hulless vaneties. It is stated that “Success” bar- 
ley, a hulless variety, uhicli ripens its grain at an altitude of 7,000 ft. 
and is grown as a hay crop up to 8,500 ft., has been found profitable. 
The results of variety tests conducted for 10 years, begun in 1887, are 
given in tables. The author states that “ White varieties of hulless 
barley have usually produced better than the black or purple, although 
some yields of the small plats of the purple have been very high.” 
Among the malting varieties Chevalier gave the best results. In 1895 
this variety, although lodged flat, yielded over 83 bu. of good solid 
grain per acre. 

Wheat and barley raising in Denmark, C. Sonne ( Ugeshr, Landm., 
43 (1897), Ifo. 43, pp. 571-576 ). — Of the arable laud in Denmark fully 
40 per cent is annually sown to the following cereals in the proportions 
given: Wheat, 5 per cent; rye, 27 per cent; barley, 28 per cent, and 
oats, 40 per cent. The author summari/ies the results of trials with 
wheat and barley conducted by the Danish State Agricultural Society 
since 1882, during which about 12,000 plats have been sown to wheat 
and about l.’),000 to barley at trial stations located in difterent parts of 
the country. As an average of 1,158 trials on heavy, medium, and 
light wheat soils, the Si^narehead wheat yielded at the rate of 46.3 
bu. per acre. This variety, introduced into Denmark in 1874, is now 
grown on at least 90 per cent of the wheat area of the country, and its 
intioduction is estimated to have increased the yield by at least 10 bu. 
per acre. The following requirements for obtaining a maximum yield 
of Squarehead wheat under Danish conditions are the conolusions 
drawn from extensive culture tests: (1) A rich, clean, and well drained, 
preferably loam soil; (2) the sowing of seed wheat of a good quality; 
(3) sowing in the middle of September; (4) the application of suffi- 
cient seed, about 3.4 bn. per acre when sown in drills. 

The production of barley is largely for malting purposes. The varie- 
ties generally grown are Ohevalier, Prentice, and Oold Thorpe. None 
of these combines in itself the qualities of a good malting barley, as in 
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one or the other^ according to the season or the soil^ either the yield 
or the quality is not all that could be desired. The author considers 
the requirements for obtaining the best results in the culture of 
ing barley at some length. — F. w. woll. 

Preliminary report upon the selection of potatoes for plant- 
ing, H. L. Bolley {JSorth Dakota 8ta. Bui. 30^ pp. 210-243^ figs, 

The present status of the question regarding the form, part, and wei^t 
of the tuber piece to be planted is pointed out by citing from the con- 
clusions drawn from experiments made at a number of stations. The 
influence of variations of varieties upon jmtato culture is discussed^ 
and the author’s work during 3 seasons in the selection of potatoes from 
the vine and the preparation of the seed are reported and conclusions 
drawn from the results. 

Comparison was ma<Ie of the growth from large and from small 
tubers selected from the same vine. In 181)4 the tubers were sele(*ted 
from hills of normal giowth, which indicated their origin to be from a 
single piece, and which showed considerable difference in growth, num- 
ber, size, and form of the potatoes. The peculiarities of tubers from 
each hill were noted. Small tubers were selected from those weighing 
between and 2 oz. and the large ones from those exceeding 6 oz. in 
weight. ‘^The specific gravity of each tuber was then taken, which 
was found to be essentially the same for large and small tubers from 
the same hill, but often very different in different hills.” After receiv- 
ing the corrosive sublimate treatment for the prevention of scab one 
piece, an ounce in weight, was taken from the bud end of each selected 
tuber. These pieces were planted in the spring of 1895 3 ft, apart 
each way and 4 in, deep, with the cut surface down. Only one piece 
was planted in a hill. Soil condition and cultivation were as nearly 
alike for the entire crop as it was possible to make them. For this 
season the average weight per hill of the product in tubers grown from 
the small tubers at tlie time of digging was 2.1467 lbs. and the average 
weight per hill for those grown from large tubers was 1.92 lbs. 

The tubers from most of the hills were planted the next season (1896) 
with the preparation already described. The hills from which no seed 
was planted in 1896 were those which had produced only large or only 
small tubers. The average yield per hill in 1896 was 26.54 oz. for those 
planted with pieces of small potatoes and 25.45 oz. for those planted 
with pieces of large potatoes, a difference of 1.09 oz. per hill in favor of 
thew small potatoes. In 1897 work was continued, but weather condi- 
tions made the (*rop of no value for the details of comparison. 

The author concludes from the results that the weigLt of the piece 
has very little to do with the number of stalks which appeared in the 
hill,” and adds that he is inclined to attribute the variability in the 
number of stalks produced from the pieces of like weight and pedigree 
chiefly to conditions affecting the vigor of first growth of the sprouts. 

It was found that the number of tubers per hill increased quite regu- 
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the namber of stalks prodaoed. <<The conclasion is tbkt, 
with a comparatively stable strain, any condition which results in an 
JlilMlcease of stalks per hill will likewise result in a nearly proportionate 
iiiSilease of tubers per hill.” 

In summarizing the observations of the 3 years the author makes the 
lollowing statements: 

^'Because of the tendency of potatoes to vary under cultivation, and because snob 
variationB tend to run into certain strains^ some valuable and others oomparatiyely 
valnelesBy it is evident that the selection of proper tubers for planting is the first 
essential to culture. This selection should be done in the field at digging time^ an^ 
should be made from those bills which produce potatoes of the form and oharaoter 
desired. 

In planting equal weight pieces from small and large tubers of the same vine 
there will not be a snfiioent difierenco in favor ot one or the other size of potatoes 
to be noticed under farm methods, provided all are normally mature.^’ 

Further tests of northern and home grown seed potatoes, 0. O. 

Flagg and Gr. M. Tuokeb ( Rhode Island Sta. Rpt 1896^ pp. 344-353 ). — 
A continuation of work reported in a former bulletin of the station (B, 
S. K., 8, p. 217). This was the third year that seed tubers were obtained 
from Maine to compare northern and home grown seed. In general, 
the same varieties were brought from Maine each year and grown in 
Ehode Island for 2 and 3 years in succession. Tabulated results show 
the degree of maturity and the average yields, weights, and number of 
tubers obtained. 

The averages for all the varieties of Maine seed grown at the station 
1, 2, and 3 years are given in the following table: 


Yield from Maine poiaioee grown in Rhode Island f and 3 years* 



Average weight of— 

Proportion of large tubers. 

All 

tubers 

Large 

tubers. 

Small 
tnbeis ' 

1896 by 
number i 

1896 by 
weight. 

1895 by 
weight. 

From seed grown 1 year 

From seed grown 2 ^eare 

From seed grown 3 years 

Pound. 

0 186 j 
120 1 
.120 1 

Pound. 

0.27 

.25 

.25 

Pound 

0 10 
.09 
.10 

Per oent 
22 17 
20 25 
19.45 

Per cent. 
43 05 
85.84 
88 41 

Per cent 
72.77 
69.45 


iJn 1896 all tubers weighing 3 os. or more and in those weighing 2 os. or more were classed as 
large tubers. 


In summarizing, the authors state that the total yield of the northern- 
grown seed was 28.42 bu. per acre less the first year than for seed 
grown at the station for 2 years, and 17.02 bn. less than from need 
grown at the station 3 years, but that the increase in the crop from the 
home-grown seed consisted of tubers less than 3 oz. in weight. 

<(The yield of tubers 3 oz. or more in weight was 1.29 bu. greater 
t.bn.Ti the home-grown second-year seed and 2.21 bu. per acre greater 
than was obtained from the home-grown third-year seed.” 

The more important cultivated plants of Oerman oolonlea and tbeir produota, 
B. SaokbBOK (JN« wioMigvtn NuUcpflanzt. wed ier»» Krze^gnint uua den deNteoken 
Eohnit*. ffamburo: Lueaz OrSfe #■ Sillem, 1898, pp. 1S8). 

16783— No. 10 4 
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Forage orope, I. P. Roberts and L. A. Clinton (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt 1897, 
pp. 871-^96y figs, 6').— A reprint of Bulletin 135 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 341). 

Jaokaon Limblesa cotton, R. J. Redoing {Georgia Sta. Press Jiul, 36, pp, 3). — A 
report on a test of 21 vaiietios of cotton, inoluding the so-called Jackson Limbless. 
The author describes the merits of this variety. Ho believes it to be identical with 
Welborn Pet. 

Potato culture, I. P. Roberts and L. A. Clinton {New York Cornell Sta. Bpi, 
1897, pp. 151-^163, figs. 4). — A reprint of Bulletin 130 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, ]). 343). 

The sugar beet, H. J. Waters {Missouri Sta. Jiul. 40, pp. 16, fig. 1). — This bulle- 
tin contains a tabulated re])ort of the cooperative experiments with sugar beets in 
1897. From 90 counties 304 samples were obtained and analyzed. The average 
weight of the beets in the samples was 26 oz., the average percentage of sugar in the 
juice 11.14, aud the average coefficient of purity 71. Of the samples analyzed 117 
contained 12 per cent or more of sugar in the juice. These samples wore furnished 
by 73 counties. Notes are given on previous experiments in this line and on the 
weather conditions for the season of 1897. 

Distribution of seeds aud plants, E. J. Wk’kson {California Sta. Jiul. 118, 
pp. 8). — Brief reports are given of the seeds and plants distributed by the station 
and descriptions and lists given of those ottered for distribution during the coming 


HORTICULTURE. 

Latitude and plant growth, L. C. Corbett Virginia Sta. 

Rpt, 1896, pp. J7S-J9o, pis. J ). — This is an extract from a thesis on this 
subject. Instances of the effect of climate on the growth of grapes, 
Russian apples, and corn are noted, and the results of exiierimeiits with 
cuttings and seeds of various ]>hiiits are given. 

In 1889-90 cuttings of Concord grapes from New Jersey, Virginia, 
and New York were compared, all having received the same treatment 
after the experiment began. The New York cuttings started growth 
earlier thau the others and a greater percentage of tliem grew. Fay 
Prolific aud White Grape curraut cuttings from New York and New Jer- 
sey showed practically no difference, either in tinu* of starting or in 
vigor of growth. Cuttings of iioplar, 24 from New York aud 24 from 
Virginia, were planted at the same time and given the same treatment. 
Two weeks after planting all the New York cuttings, but none of the 
# Virginia cuttings, had started growth. At the end of J weeks 11 of 
the Virginia cuttings had started. About C weeks after planting all of 
the Virginia cuttings had started, but the New York cuttings wore then 
at least one-third more advanced. In the case of Meech Prolific quince, 

6 out of 14 cuttings from New York and only 1 out of 14 from New Jer- 
sey had started growth 2 weeks after planting. Of the Orange quince 

7 out of 11 cuttings from New York and none of the 9 cuttings from 
New Jersey had started 2 weeks after idan ting. 

In 1891-’92, 37 cuttings of Lombardy poplar from Maine were com- 
pared with 39 cuttings from New York. About 6 weeks after planting 
the Maine cuttings had made an average growth of 1.96 in. and the New' 
York cuttings 1.64 in. A comparison was made of 30 cuttings of the 
Concord grape from Maine, 32 from New York, and 23 from Louisiana, 
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About 6 weeks after planting, the Maine cuttings bad made an average 
growth of 2.66 in,, the New York cuttings 1.6 in., and the Louisiana 
cuttings 1.3 in. The difference in the growth of the grape and poplar 
cuttings from different States is shown in plates. 

Potatoes from Maine and New York were grown under like conditions 
in a greenhouse. Crane June Eating potatoes of New York stock and 
grown for a single season in Maine were compared with others of the 
same stock grown continuously in New York. Similarly, Early liose 
potatoes of Maine stock and grown in New York but a single season 
I)reviou8 to the experiment were compared with others of the same stock 
grown continuously in Maine. Little difference was observed in the 
rapidity of germination in either case between the Maine and the New 
York potatoes. In both eases the plants from tubers grown in Maine 
had much darker green foliage, grew larger, and yielded a larger crop 
than idants from tubers grown in New York. The increased yield was 
shown in the greater size rather than in the greater number of tubers 
produced. 

A number of exi)eriinents on the germination of seeds of various 
varieties of corn, beans, and watermelons grown in the North and the 
South are quoted from a thesis presented to Cornell University by 
Messrs. Hoyce and Atwood. The results indicated that northern-grown 
seeds germinate somewhat more rapidly than south(‘rn-grown ones. 

The author believes that these experiments are sufiBcient to establish 
the superiority of northern-grown seeds, potato tubers, and hard-wood 
cuttings, a northern climate having a tendency to hasten development 
and increase yield. 

Mixed graftage, L. Daniel {Compt. Bend, Acad, Set, Paris^ 125 
{189/), Bo, 18, pp. 6(jl-i)Gi; also in Eet\ Hort,, 69 {1897), No, 24, pp, 
566-568, and Bui, Mens, Soc, Cent, Agr,, Hort, et Acclim, [Nice], 37 {1897), 
No, 12, pp, 229-233). — The author describes a method which he calls 
mixed graftage (la greffe inixte), and reports some experiments com- 
paring it with the ordinary method. The method differs from the ordi- 
nary method in that a few shoots are allowed to grow permanently upon 
the stock and are kept pruned sufficiently to prevent their seriously 
checking the growth of the scion. 

By means of mixed graftage a successful union of a scion of the wild 
cherry {Geras us avium) with the cherry laurel {Primus lauro cerasus) as 
a stock was readily effected, a union which is considejed very difficult 
to secure on account of the widely different characteristics of the 2 
trees, one having deciduous and the other persistent leaves. 

In order to compare the effect of ordinary graitage with that of 
mixed graftage, 3 very unlike haricots, the large haricot of Soissons 
and the black Belgian haricot, were used. In case of both methods of 
graftage the black Belgian haricot was used as the scion and* the large 
haricot of Soissons as the stock. The grafted plants were grown 
together with nongrafted ones of both sorts under the same conditions 
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of soil and exposare. The large haricot of Soissons grew to a height 
of 450 cm., had many large leaves, long racemes of some 20 yellowish- 
white flowers, producing from 3 to 5 fruits with white seeds,* the froit 
had a decidedly disagreeable taste. The black Belgian haricot grew to 
a height of 40 cm., had numerous leaves and short racemes of 3 to 5 
violet-colored flowers, producing from 2 to 3 fruits with dark violet 
seeds; the fruit was tender and of a very agreeable taste. 

The plants resulting from ordinary graftage of the black Belgian 
haricot on the large haricot of Soissons grew to be 25 cm. high, had 
fewer and lighter green leave^^ than the nongrafted black haricot, and 
racemes of 2 to 3 violet* colored flowers, producing 1 to 2 fruits with dark 
violet seeds. The fruit had a taste resembling somewhat that of the 
large haricot of Soissons. The plants resulting from mixed graftage of 
the black Belgian haricot upon the large haricot of Soissons were 40 
cm. high and had leaves like the nongrafted black haricot. Some of 
the flowers were of a violet color, others variegated white and violet; 
1 raceme was long, having 1) variegated flowers, producing 3 fruits, and 
the other racemes were short like those of the black Belgian haricot. 
The fruit had a taste decidedly like that of the large haricot of Sois- 
sons; and the seeds were of a dark violet color. 

Some of the conclusions which the author draws from these experi- 
ments are: Mixed graftage should be used with plants presenting any 
marked ditterences, as those between deciduous and evergremi trees. 
The stock does not influence the scion in the same way in cases of 
mixed graftage as of ordinary graftage. Such chara(*teri sties as may 
be attributed to variations of environment (height, vigor, resistance to 
parasites, etc.) are att'ected less by the stock in the case of mixed graft- 
age than of ordinary graftage. On the other hand, characteristics 
peculiar to the variety of the stock (flavor, form of fiuits, color of 
flowers, etc.) mix with those of the scion much more readily with mixed 
than with ordinary graftage. 

Vegetables, L, 0. Corbett {West Virginia /Sta. Ihd. Ul7-'i07^ 

figs. 2 ). — The bulletin reports culture and variety tests of a number of 
jregetables. 

A test of hill vs. drill planting of beans resulted in favor of drill 
planting; 2 lbs. of seed planted in drills yielded a product of 140.4 lbs., 
while the same quantity of seed planted in hills yielded a product of 
only 50.7 lbs. A similar test made by the author in South Dakota is 
quoted (E. S. E., 8, p. 790). Large White Lima beans were planted on 
inverted sods in the greenhouse March 27, April 3, and April 10, and 
in the open May 7. The largest yield was obtained from the planting 
of April 3, the next largest from that of April 10, and the smallest from 
the May planting. A tabular statement of the yield of 6 varieties of 
bush beans and 4 varieties of bush Lima beans is given. 

A test was made of planting peas at depths of 2, 3, 4, G, and 8 in. 
Peas planted 3 in. deep gave the highest percentage of germination 
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and a greater 3 rield than those planted at other depths. The time of 
maturity was not inateiially aflFected by the depth of planting. In the 
fertilizer test with tomatoes, sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, bone 
meal, and nitrate of soda were used singly and in various combinations. 
The use of nitrate of soda alone gave the smallest yield and the fewest 
fruits per plant. Bone meal gave the best results of any single ferti- 
lizer and sulphate of potash the next best. Sulphate of potash proved 
much superior to muriate of x)otash, both wlieii used alone and when 
used in combination with nitrate of soda. Of the various combinations 
of fertilizers a mixture of equal parts of the 4 fertilizers used gave the 
best results. 

Tomatoes pruned after the fruit set produced a greater number of ripe 
fruits per plant up to September 1 than unpruned plants, but the total 
yield per jdant for the whole season was less. Of the various methods 
of pruning tomatoes, the single stem method gave somewhat earlier 
and larger fruits, but lessened the total yield considerably. Tomatoes 
trained on racks gave a larger yield than on any other kind of trellis. 

Seed of Dwarf Champion tomatoes was sown at intervals of 10 days 
from February 10 to April 10. The largest crop was obtained from seed 
sown about March 1 . 

The use ol* a straw mulch increased the yield of tomatoes and 
decreased the amount of rot, the average weight of fruit per x>laut 
being 14.0 lbs. in case of the mulched plants, and 12.2 lbs. in case of 
the plants without mulch, and the percentages of rot 0.07 and 1.88., 
respectively. 

Vfirious methods of handling tomato plants previous to setting them 
in the field were tested. Part of the plants were left in the seed bed 
until ready to be planted in the garden and were then set in the soil with 
a dibble. Another lot of plants was treated in the same way, except 
that they were set in holes previously dug for them. The third lot was 
transplanted from the seed beds to flats, later transferred to other flats, 
and when removed to the field holes were dug for them. A fourth lot 
was treated like the third, excejit that the plants were transplanted 
from the first flat to 1 -quart vegetable cans. A fifth lot was also treated 
like the third, except that the plants were set in the garden with a dib- 
ble. A sixth lot was transplanted from the seed bed into 2-inch pots, 
transferred to 3J-inch pots, and when set in the garden holes were dug 
for them. The plants from pots gave the best results and those from 
vegetable cans next best. The difference between the other methods 
was not very great. The author considers the increased yield due to 
growing young plants in pots sufficient to repay the extra expense made 
necessary by the use of pots. 

A test of tomato cuttings vs. seedlings for forcing house culture 
resulted decidedly in favor of the seedlings. From experiments with 
seedlings and cuttings for outdoor culture, the author concludes that 
cuttings give more, earliei', and smaller fruit than seedlings. 
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The results of a test of a number of varieties of tomatoes are reported 
in tabular form. The excessive rainfall of July caused irregularities in 
the setting of fruit. From the test the author concludes that large 
size in fruits is incompatible with great numbers,” and that ‘^the great- 
est yield in bushels is to be expected from plants producing fruits of 
medium large size.” 

Apples, L. C, OoRUETT ( 'WcRt Virginia Sta, Rpt. pp, 199-215^ 
pis, 15 ). — This is a popular article discussing the adaptability of West 
Virginia to apple growing, the orchards of northern West Virginia, the 
management of orcliards, the packing and care of fruit, the longevity 
of fruit trees, etc. 

In regard to pruning the author urges that the method used be made 
to correspond to the peculiarities of the variety, rather tlian that a 
particular method be used in all cases. For instance, in case of the 
King and Willow varieties of apples, which bear a large ]»art of their 
fruit near the outer ends of their long, slender, decumbent branches. 
Invading in should be practiced. On the other hand, with such varie- 
ties as J>en Davis and llaldwin apples, which have a more eom])act 
form and a better distribution of fruit, thinning the branches should be 
practiced. 

Instances are cited to show the effect ol‘ to]> grafting and root graft- 
ing on the longevity of some varieties of fruits. Trees of the King 
ai)ple, top worked on seedlings and now 20 years old are in fairly good 
condition, while others of the same variety, root grafted and set in the 
same orchard at the same time, have been dead for 10 years. Ten toj)- 
graftcd and 10 root-grafted Walldow apples were set in an orchard at 
the same time. The top-worked trees at the age of 20 years are living 
and thrifty, while of the root grafted trees only one limb of one tree is 
living, the majority of the trees having died between the ages of 5 and 
10 years. In an apple orchard planted with 100 root-graited and 70 
top-grafted trees, 44 per cent of the former and only 7.2 per cent of the 
latter have died. In propagating varieties of apples that have weak 
trunks, to[) grafting or, even better, double working is recommended. 
For double working, Tolman Swe(‘t is considered a good variety, since 
‘‘it possesses a close, smooth bark, a strong yet not rapid growth, and a 
great length of life.” 

Strawberries, J. T. Stinson {ArlcarnnH Sta, Bnh 4«S, pp. 119-140^ 
Jigs. 5 ). — The bulletin gives general information on strawberry growing 
in the State and the results obtained at the station. Descriptive notes 
are given on 43 varieties of strawberries grown at the station and on 23 
varieties grown in other x)art8 of the State. A summary of results 
reported in previous publications of the station is given, and the varieties 
which have since been discarded are noted. 

The culture of strawberries is discussed in a popular way, pre])ara- 
tiou of soil, setting idants, perfect and imperfect varieties, cultivation, 
mulching, renewing old beds, implements, crates for marketing, and 
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tlie like being considered. Mnlcbing strawberry beds was found to 
increase the yield of fniit fully one-third. A portion of each row of 
about 50 varieties were mulched and a portion of each row left 
unmulched. The yield was increased by mulching in every case, but 
the increase varied considerably with the difl’erent varieties, being 
greatest with the large-fruited and medium to late varieties. 

Vine pruning, F. T. Bioletti (California 8ta. Bui. 119^ pp. IGj 
Jigs. 11). — This is a i^opular bulletin discussing the principles and 
methods of grape pruning and training adapted to California condi- 
tions. The discussion is based upon experiments at the station, observa- 
tions throughout the State, and a study of foreign methods. 

The bulletin states 8 physiological principles connected with pruning 
and training, describes a typical vine, and gives the names of the dif- 
ferent parts, discusses pruning for wood and for fruit, shows the method 
of making the cut in pruning, describes and illustrates several systems 
of pruning and training and gives a list of varieties adapted to each 
system, discusses various modes of summer ])runing, and the like. The 
kind of treatment to be given in any case depends upon the habit of 
growth of the variety and upon the fertility of the soil. 

Ezteiisiou woik in horticulture, L. II. Bailk\ (.Vnr lorfc Cornell Sta, Upt, 7890, 
p >. ICl-SOC ). — A iPijrint oi Jhilletin 110 of the station (E. S. U., S, p. 1H5). 

Second leport of extension work in horticnltuie, T^. H Hailpy (New York 
Cornell Sf a. llpt 1890, pp, ^)SS-'a)4, figs, 14 ), — repiiut of Jhilletin 122 of tlie Btatiou 
(K. S. R , 8, p. 790). 

Horticulture in Germany and Austria, L. \<ja (Tidsshr. Norsle Landhr., 4 (1897), 
^o. 7-8, pp. 804-SS9), 

Horticulture in Germany : Business directory of maiket gardeners, seedsmen, 
and nuiserymen of Germany, with a list of the horticultural societies, F. J. M. 
PLIJMPE ( />( r Carinilmu im deuischen Rckht : Handt h-addresshneh der Handt Ugarfiureien, 
Samenhaudlunqvn, Ilaum'^hulcnhesitzu Tk uischlatuh, mil Angahe der (lortenhaHrereine. 
Berlin: F. J. M. Plumpe, /S93, 4. cd, (iil,, pp, S'iO), 

West African oil palm (Elasis guineensis), E. (’ownr^ {Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 
{1897), yo. 0, pp. 418-707, ph. ?). — Notes on onlturo, (‘xtraction ofoil, etc. 

Coffee growing in Queensland, F. Hkphcjin {Queensland Agr, Jour., 7 { 7897), No. 
0, pp, 454-457). 

The cultui'e of chicory and its manufacture, .1. Storm k (Cnltun ei fahricaiion 
de la ehicoref d oaf^. Louvain: A. UgstprugHi, 1800, pp. 5J). 

Fruit brevities, L, 11. Bailky {Nexo York Cornell Sta, Bpi. 1890, pp. 408-456, figs. 
X4).^y reprint of Bulletin 117 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 311). 

The marketing of fruits, L. H. Bailky {Pennsglrania Dept. Agr. Bpi. 1896, pp. 
5SS-54S, pU. figs. J).— The picking, assorting, packing, and shipping of various 
fruits and difloront styles of fruit packages are considered. A list of linns manufac- 
turing fruit packages in the Eastern States is given. 

Critical notes on varieties of fruit, vegetables, etc., in the station garden, L. 
F. Kinney {Rhode Island Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 188-191, jigs. 2). 

Practical guide to gardening, S. Mottkt {Petit guide pratique de jardinage. 
Paris : Octave Doin, 1897, 2. ed, enl., pp. 362, figs $17.)— k book on vegetable and fruit 
culture, doriculture, and the culture of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Vegetable gardening,C. L. Newman {Arkansas Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. $-48).— A reprint 
of Bulletin 44 of the station (E. S. R.,8, p. 976). 
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Tegetabla* under gUee, H. A. Dhebr (Philadelphia : Henry A, Dreer, 1996, A ef., 
jpp. 101, figs, 44).^The management of greenhoiisee, hotbeds, and cold Barnes, and the 
forcing of vegetables. 

Open-air vegetables, H. A. Dreer (Philadelphia: Henry A. Dreer, 1897, pp. 148, 
fige, e(?).~The book gives the culture requirements of the vegetables commonly grown 
out of doors. 

Asparagus culture, O. Elsner (Landw. Wchnhl, Schleswig-HoUtein, 48 (1898), No. 
5, pp. 87-89). 

The pole Lima beans, L. H. Bailey (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt 1896, pp. S47-S78, 
figs. 17).— k reprint of Bulletin 115 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 128). 

Celery, W. M. Munson {Maine Sta. Bnl. 40, pp. 8). — A popular article on qelery 
culture, including notes on soil, fertilizers, starting plants, cultivation, blanching, 
storage, etc. 

Experiments with fertilizers on celery, L. H. Bailey (Neie York Cornell Sta. 
Bpt. 1897, pp. 291-^30, figs. 7). — A reprint from Bulletin 1.S2 of the station (E. 8. R., 
9, p.350), 

Radishes, H. de Vilmorin (Bev. Hort., 70 (1898), No. 4, pp. 83-86, pi. 1). 

Apples, L. C. CoRBE'rr (West Virginia Sta. Bui. 47, pp. 43o-451, pie. 5). — A reprint 
from the Annual Report of the station for 1896 (see p. 948). 

Dwarf apples, E. G. Lodeman (km York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 376-404, figs. 
3 ). — A reprint of Bulletin 116 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 226). 

Fig caprifioation, N. B. Tierce (California Fruit Grower, 22 (1898), No. 10, p. 4). 

Green crops in orchards, L. F. Kinney (Bhode leland Sia. Bpt. 1896, p. 188).— A 
brief note on the use of crimson clover and eowpeas in orchards. 

Lemon growing and curing, W. 8. Williams (Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 (1897), 
No. 6, pp. 444-447). 

Japan plums, E. O. Orpet (Amer. Gard., 19 (1897), No. 163, p. 110). 

Revised opinions of Japanese plums, L. H. Bailey (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 
1806, pp. 39-67, figs. 13). — A reprint of Bulletin 106 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 60). 

Notes upon plums for western New York, 8. D. Willard and L. H. Bailey 
(New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. ^1897, pp. 167-195, figs. 12). — A reprint of Bulletin 131 of 
the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. Sol). 

Raspberries, L, 0. Corhett (West Virginia Sta. Bui. 48, pp. 454-464, figs. 4). — A 
popular article read before the West Virginia 8tate llorticultural Society. It treats 
of propagation, planting, pruning, cultivation, liarvesting, evaporating, construc- 
tion of evaporators, etc. 

Why not grow raspberries? L. C. Corbeit ( West Virginia Sta, Bpt. 1896, pp. 
215-225, figs. 4). — A reprint of Bulletin 48 of the station (see above). 

Raspbeny culture, E. F. Auciustine (Canad. Hort., 21 (1898), No. 3, pp. 90-94, 
figs. 6). — A reprint from Ontario Farmers^ Institute Report for 1897. 

Strawberries, F. T. Stinson (Arkansas Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 119-140, figs. 5).— A 
reprint of Bulletin 48 of the station (see p. 948). 

Strawberries under glass, C.E. Hunn and L.H. Bailey (Neiv York Cornell Sta. 
Bpt. 1897, pp. 261-268, figs. 2).— A reprint of Bulletin 134 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, 
p. 353). 

Chestnut possibilities in Pennsylvania (Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1896, pp, 
410-414). 

Outlines of agricultural and horticultural work, L. 0. Corbett (West Virginia 
Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 165-175, 244-248) ,— The work done during 1896 and experiments 
to be made during 1897 are noted. A list of donations to the horticultural depart- 
ment in 1896 is given. 

A mixed’’ method of grafting (Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 23 (1898), No. 680, p. 84).— 
A review of the work of Daniel (E. k R., 9, p. 945). 

Cuttage, 8. Mottet (Bev. Hort., 70 (1898), No. 2, pp. 41-45, figs. 9). — Some of the’ 
physiological principles concerned in cuttage are noted. 
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Oattage, L. C, Corbett (West Virginia Sta. Rpt, 189$, pp, 17S-17S)>-^Asi Bxtraoi 
from a thesis on this subject. It discusses the importance and necessity of outtage. 

The 1895 ohryBanthemama, L. H. Bailey, W. Miller, and C. E. Hunn (Kew 
York Cornell 8ta, Rpt 1896, pp, 259-W2, figs. 12), — A reprint of Bulletin 112 of the 
station (E. S. R., 8, p. 130). 

ChryBanthemums in 1896 , L. H. Bailey and W. Miller {Nm York Cornell Sta, 
Rpt 1897, pp, 300^20, figs, 8),— A reprint of Bulletin 136 of the station (E. S. E., 9, 
p. 356). 

Subirrigation for chrysEuithemums, L. R. Taft {Amer, Florist, IS {1898), No, 610, 
pp. 881, 882), 

The oiBtuBes {Garden, 58 {1898), No, 1369, pp, 130-132, figs, 5).— Cultural and 
descriptive notes. 

A talk about dahlias, W. Miller {Netv York Cornell Sta, Rpt 1897 1 pp, 99-136, 
figs, 9). — A reprint of Bulletin 128 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. 339), 

Hyacinth propagation, 8. B. Dicks {Flonsts^ Exchange, 10 {1898), No, 11, p, 270, 
figs, 3), 

The Nepenthes and their culture ; a botanical and horticultural study of the 
Nepenthes, J. Rudoi.th {Les Nepenthes et leur culture; itude hotanico-horticole sur les 
Nepenthes, Paris: Octave Itoin, 1896, pp. 31, figs, 5), 

Exotic orchids and their culture in Europe, L. Lindev, A. Cogniaux, and G. 
Grig NAN {Les orchid^es exotiques et leur culture en Europe. Paris: Octave Doin; Brus- 
sels: L, Linden, A. Coguiaux, and G. Grignau, 1804, pp. 1019, figs, and pis. 141). — The 
work is divided into 4 parts. The first part treats of the classification and geograph- 
ical distribution of orchids, with a bibliography of the subjects. The second part 
has to do with the history of the cultivation of orchids, their habitat, and the 
iroportatiou of them. The third part discusses in detail tlie culture of orchids 
in Europe. The fourth part gives descriptions of the principal orchids grown in 
Europe. 

Dictionary of hybrid orchids, E. BonNHOr {Diofionnaire des orchidees hyhrides. 
Paris: Octave Doin, 1895, pp, 139), — The first part of this book contains an alphabet- 
ical list of all artificial and natural orchid hybrids known to the author up to the 
year 1895, the name of the originator or introducer of each, the date of its introduc- 
tion, and the names of its 8eed*pareut and pollen-parent. The second part of the 
book gives tables to facilitate finding the parentage and synonyms of hybrids, etc. 
The title-page, preface, and all explanations of tables are given in French, German, 
and English. 

Tufted pansies, D. B. Crane {Garden, 53 {1898), No. 1370, pp. 148, 149, pi. 1, figs. 2). 

Zonal pelargoniums as pot plants, H. Shoesmitii {Garden, 5.1 {1898), No. 1370, 
pp, 154, 155), — Notes on culture and propagation. 

Sweet peas, L. H. Bailey and A. P. Wym\n {New York Cornell Sta, Rpt 1896, 
pp, 211-253),— A reprint of Bulletin 111 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 131). 

A second account of sweet peas, A. G. Wyman and M. G. Kains {New York 
Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1897, pp. 63-95, figs. 2). — A reprint of Bulletin 127 of the station 
(E. 8. R., 9, p. 356). 

Water cress: Its history and cultivation, W. W. Glenny {Garden, 53 {1898), 
No, 1869, pp, 124-1%),— -Taken from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 

Suggestions for the planting of shrubbery, L. H. Bailey {Neto York Cornell Sta, 
Rpt 1896, pp, 602-529, figs, 29), — A reprint of Bulletin 121 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, 
p. 495). 

Bdnts on formed trees, F. Jaekel {Pennsylvania Dept Agr, Rpt 1896, pp, 558-568, 
figs. fi).*-yarioa8 modes of training fruit trees are described. 

Trees to adorn streets, W. R. 8mith {Florists? Exchange, 10 {1898), No. 10, pp. 240, 
241; Amer. Florist 13 {1898), No, 509, pp. 845, 846),---Axi address before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
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Moisture the plant’s greatest requirement; J. C. Arthur (Amer. Florist, IS 

{189S)y No, 508, pp, SIS, 814; Florists* Exchange, 10 (1898), No, 9, pp, SIS, SIB, fig, 1; 
New England Florist, 4 {1898), No, 1, pp, 3-5),— k paper read before the American 
Carnation »Soc*iety at Chicago. It deals with the water requirements of plants, 
with special reference to carnation culture. The author believes that a constant 
stream of water through the plant is required for healthful development and recom- 
mends that carnations be grown in an atmosphere sufficiently dry to insure consid- 
erable evaporation from their loaves and that, to keep the air from becoming too 
moist, subwatering bo practiced. Other advantages of subwatering are also noted. 

McGregor’s new book on growing flowers, McGregor Bros. (Sgringjield, Ohio: 
MtOreqor Bros,, 1897, pp, 104), — A book of practical suggestions on the care and 
management of flowers in the house and garden, with culture directions for such 
plants as recfuire special treatment. 

FORESTET. 

Afforestation of abandoned fields on the Biltmore estate, C. A. 

ScHEN(’K (Forester^ / {J89S)^ No. /, pp. 7S-80). — A report is given of 
the cost of planting in the fall of 1897 about 45 acres of abandoned 
fields on the Hiltmore estate. These fields had been exhausted or the 
sloi)(* of the ground was too steep to permit of i)rofitable use for field 
crops or pasturage. The varieties of seed planted were walnut, buck- 
eye, white oak, chestnut oak, hickory, red oak, and chestnut. The 
total expense of the planting, except that of the salary of the ranger 
wdio superintended tlie work, and allowance for wear and tear of tools 
is given. 

The white and chestnut oak seeds were planted 4 in. apart in the 
rows, the buckeye and red oak 8 in., and the w^alnut and hickory 12 in. 
The rows were 3 to 4 ft. apart, according to the slope of the ground, 
tjiose on the steep slopes being a wider distance apart so as to allow 
cultivation without injury to the seedlings. The aggregate expenses 
are said to be higher than necessary under ordinary conditions of afibr- 
estation, as there was a desire for quick results. 

In order to check the ravages of field mice it was necessary to culti- 
vate the different plantations about four times at a cost of about 40 
cts. per acre. After about the third growing season the roots of the 
seedlings will be strong enough to offer resistance. 

The cost of planting an acre varied from $5.70 in the case of chestnuts 
to $16.20 in one of the white oak plantations. However, the author 
states that the average cost should not exceed $12 per acre. 

Assuming that the plantations will be ready for cutting within 100 
years, and i^lacing a fair estimate upon the present value of the land, 
taxes, administration, etc., the author states that the indications are 
favorable to a production which will represent per cent compound 
interest on the investment. This would require a stumpage of about 
40,000 B. M. per acre. In addition to the yield of lumber there will be 
immediate returns in the way of firewood, tan bark, fence posts, seeds, 
etc., which will render the interest on the capital invested considerably 
higher than the amount stated. 
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Trees from Sonth Asia acclimated in southern California^ I, 

F. Pban(1hef«0HI {Forester^ i {1808)^ No. 4, pp. 7(iy 77).— The author 
calls attention to a number of species of Eucalyptus, Acacia, Grevillea, 
Oasuarina, Araucaria, etc., which have not only become well established 
in southern California, lending their peculiar features to the landscape, 
but have also become of very considerable economic value, the Euca- 
lyptus furnishing the chief supply of fuel for that region. In addition 
to these Australian trees the following from South Asia have shown 
themselves adapted to the conditions found in southern California: 
Michelia champaca^ Flacourtia ramontehij PiftosporiumnilghirensCjKayea 
eugeniwfoliaj Oordonia anomahij Hibiscus rasa sinensis^ H. mutabilis, 
Kydia caJyvina^ Reevesia thyrsoideoj Berrya ammonilla^ Murraya exotica^ 
Olycosmis peniapliyllaj Clausenia wampij Garuga pinnata^ Bursera ser- 
ruiOj Melia azedarqch^ Aglaia odorata^ Cedrela toona^ G. serrata^ Euony- 
mus thigensy Hovenia didclsj Bapindus utilisj and Nephelium Ut-chi. 

The reforesting of the sand hills of Nebraska^ £. Bbssry (Nebraska State 
lid. Jlort. lipt. ISOly pp. 38^4 j map 1). — The author flescrihcs the general character- 
ifltios of the sand-hill region of the State. This legion, which embroces from 15,000 
to 20,000 8([uaro miles, the author thinks possible to reforest in tlie following man- 
ner: ^^The setting apart of large areas for forests by th(^ (leneral Government, 
which still owns a greater part of the land of this logion; the stoppage of prairie 
fires over this region; inclosure of the lauds so as to exclude herds of cattle; the 
planting of small areas scattered over these forest tracts with hardy shrubs and trees 
of rapidly siireadiug kinds; the careful supervision of these forest areas by compe- 
tent keep(*r8.^^ 

The effects of Arbor Day upon economic forest planting, J. Stekijno Morton 
(Forester, 4 (ISOS), No. 4,p. 72). 

Park management and forestry (ForesUr, i (1898), No. 4, pp. 73, 74), 

Essentials in park planting, W. H. Manmn(J ( Forestei', 4 ( 1898), No. 4,pp. 74, 75). 

Forest seed selection, C. A. Keiter (Forestir, / (1898), No. 4, pp. 77, 78). 

Forestry in Viiginia, J. Gifeoud (Forester, 4 (1898), No. 1, pp. SO-82). 

Forest destruction and waterflow, southern California, II, A. Kinney (Forester, 
4 (1898), No. 4, pp. 82, 83). 

An old plantation of Finns strobus, Lohky (Ath). Forsi n. Jagd Ztg., 74 (1898), 
No. 2, pp. 43-45). — Compares the growth of white jiiue with fir, hemlock, etc., of 
known age. 

Degrees of thinning forests, A. C. Forbes (Card. Vhron., 3. ser., J3 (1898), No. 
581, pp. 97,98). 

Fire wounds, L. C. Corbett ( TTcst Virginia Sta. lipt. 1890, pp. 326-235, pi. J ). — 
Tho author discusses the injurious eflects of fori'st tires and the' value of second- 
growth timber which springs up after tho original forest has been destroyed. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Investigations concerning the methods of seed testing, espe- 
cially of grass seed, it. Habtlbb and A. Stutzeb {Jovr. Landtc., 
45 {1897), Wo. 1, pp. 43-60, figs. 2). — ^The authors criticise the official 
regulations for seed testing,* and suggest various sources of possible 

^ Laudw. Vers. Stat., 47 (1896), p. 231. 
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error. The kind of seed bed, ventilation, evolution of oxygen, temper- 
atnre, light, and duration of the test are all stated as of great impor- 
tance in seed testing. 

The methods for purity examination are considered at considerable 
length and a form of apparatus designed to assist in this determination 
is figured and described. 

The kind of seed bed, especially when testing grass seeds, is shown 
to be of great importance, examples being quoted in which the germi- 
nation of samples of grass seed averaged C6 per cent for the Nobbe 
apparatus, 91 for filter paper, and 44 for open earth. 

The influence of temperature on germination is shown. For some 
grasses, as well as for beet, carrot, and other seed, a constant temi)era- 
ture of 300 seems to be the best. This is in direct oi)po8ition to the 
regulations of the (rennan Seed Control, as they recommend 30o0. for 
6 hours daily, after which the thermostat is to be ktpt at about 20o 0. 
Of the species of seed recommended to be so treated the authors 
report tests of Agi ostis, Aira, Glyceria, Holcus, Poa, Dactylis, beet, and 
carrot seed, in which from 7.5 to 20 per cent higher germinations were 
secured when the higher temperature was maintained throughout the 
experiments. 

The importance of a sufficient supply of oxygen and the proper amount 
of moisture in the seed bed is pointed out. The results of a number of 
exi)eriment8 in which there was an insufficient supply of oxygen are 
tabulated, in which the deficiency attributed to this cause varied from 
1.5 to 50 per cent. The preliminary soaking of ordinary seed before 
placing them in the seed bed is without ultimate efiect, although seeds 
witli hard seed coats may be benefited by a brief soaking in hot water. 

The effect of light on the germination of seeds is commented upon 
and in the case of seed of Poa spp. it exerts a very beneficial effect, as 
is shown in the following table. All seed were germinated in thermostats 
at a temperature of 30° O., the comiwisons being made of seed from 
the same lots. 

Effect of light on germination of grass seed. 


ft 

In direct 

1 sunlight. 

In 

diffused 

light. 

In dark' 
ness. 

Poa prafeniris 

Per eent. 
86.5 

49.0 

94.0 

71.0 

48.0 

Per eent 
29. 26 
11.00 
36.25 

53.50 

19.50 

Percent. 

8.25 

8.50 

13.00 

14.25 

8.00 

J*oa pratensis (old 8»w<l) 

J*oa trivialiM 

Poa nemoralis 

Poa nemoralis (old seed) 



The authors describe in considerable detail their method for germi- 
nating grass seed, for which purpose they prefer a seed bed of filter 
paper. Sand seed beds are also described. 

The question as to the proper duration of a test of seed is considered 
and numerous examples are cited in which the time usually given is 
shown to be too short. 
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In conclusion the authors have given in tabulated form the most 
important data regarding the germination of 22 of the more common 
grass seeds. 

Concerning the effect of formic aldehyde on germination, B. 

WINDISOH {Landw. Vers, mat.^ 49 (4897), No. 5, pp. J3.23--J2J20).—A report 
is given of experiments with wheat, barley, oats, and rye in which the 
seed was soaked for 24 hours in solutions of formic aldehyde varying in 
strength from 0.02 to 0.4 per cent, comparisons being made with seed 
soaked for the same time in distilled water. The seed was germinated 
between layers of filter paper which were kept constantly moistened, 
and the seedlings were counted every 24 hours. The duration of the 
exi^eriments was from 12 to 10 days. It was found that the weakest 
solution retarded the germination of barley, wheat, and rye, but was 
favorable to the germination of oats. The strongest solution injured 
all the seed. The following table shows the average percentage of seed 
of each kind that germinated under the influence of the diflerent 
strengths of the solution: 

Effect of formic aldehyde on (jermination. 


1 

Kiull of Heed. 

* DiHtilled ' 



Strength 

of Kolutiuu. 

r “ 




0 02 

0.04 

0 08 

0.12 

0.20 

0.40 


Per cent. 

iVr cent. 

Pet cent. 

Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Barley 

06. no 

05. 50 

97.50 

89.00 

47. 00 

0 

0 

Wheat 

08. 00 

07.25 

97.25 

88.50 

9. 25 

0 

0 

Oats 

07. 00 

00. 50 

99. 25 

96. 50 

05.50 

64.5 

U 

Bye 

06. 25 

93.50 

91.50 

65. 25 

20. 50 

0 

0 


In every case there were duplicate experiments, and where the differ- 
ence was more than per cent the experiments were repeated. 

Ghermination tests in soil and in bare earthen cups, L. F. Kinney 
and (x. E. Adams (Rhode Island Sta. Ept, 1896, pp. 193-202). — The 
authors report upon parallel tests of 151 lots of seeds in which the 
germinations were made in soil and in bare porous cups, duplicate sam- 
ples in every case being used. Of the total number of tests made only 
17 gave a higher percentage of germination in the soil than in the cups. 
In many cases the germinations were exactly the same in each. As a 
whole the results of the soil tests averaged slightly lower than those in 
the germinators. The object of the experiment was to verify by means 
of soil germinations those made in the germinators, and in this manner 
arrive at a proper estimation of the value of seed so far as may be 
determined by its vitality. The results of the experiment are tabulated, 
showing the usual data of such tests. 

Report of the Hamburg seed control station, O. Bubohabd 
(Jahresber. Agr, Bot Vers, Stat, und Samen’Prvfungsanstalt zu Hamburg, 
1898, VII, pp. 11). — A report is given of the investigations conducted 
at the station during the year ending June 30, 1897. The principal 
lines of investigation reported upon are seed testing, examination of 
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concentrated feeding stuffs^ culture experiments witli summer wheat, 
and an inoculation experiment with Kitragin. 

The results of 601 tests of seeds to determine their purity, germi- 
native ability, authenticity, and origin are tabulated. As shown in 
the previous reports, seeds of leguminous forage plants were largely in 
the inaiority of all seed tested. Except in the case of red clover seed, 
64.5 per cent of the samples of which contained dodder seed, nearly all 
were free from that parasite. The investigations as to the origin of the 
clover seed showed a considerable mixture of seed from different 
countries. 

The investigations with Nitragin were made with a mixture of crim- 
son clover and hail y vetch on light sandy soils. Both the seed and 
soil methods of inoculation were emidoyed and comiiarisons made 
with check plats. The ])hints were cut September 28, and the air-dried 
fodder from the inoculated plats exceeded that of the checks by 57 per 
cent, the 2 methods giving the same results. The author investigated 
the possibility of natural soil infection by sowing a mixture of 20 spe- 
cies of leguminous seed on maish soil and examined the roots for 
tubercle formation. Of these the yellow clover and soy beau were 
without tubercles, the melilotus, esparcet, and kidney vetch contained 
a few, and red clover, white clover, alsike, the different lupines, serra- 
della, peas, and beans were well inoculated. 

Analyses of grass and clover seeds, W. Oauri thers {Jour. 
Eoi/. Agt\ Sov, England^ :L ser^j S {1897)y pt IV^ pp, brief 

statement is given of the testing of grass and (dover seeds during the 
year. A growing iinproveitient in the purity of seeds is very notu'eable. 
The average purity and germination of a number of grass and clover 
seeds is given. Of the samples of clover seed examined 10 per cent 
contained dodder. Samples of alsike clover were free from dodder but 
frequently contained other mixtures. A biief report is made on grass 
mixtures, some of which are said to have been of very low grade. Sev- 
eral samxdes of hay were botanically analyzed and one is reimrted ui)on 
which contained altogether 13 per cent of undesirable weeds. This 
sample was of such a nature that cows refused to eat it unless salted 
or choi}ped and mixed with meal. 

Determination of weeds, W. Garruthers (Jour. Roy. Agr. 8oc. 
England^ .V. 8 (1897)^ pt. lY^pp. 738-712^ figs. 5), — Notes are given 

on the occurrence of the following weeds: Enchanter^s nightshade, 
mouse-ear chick weed, winter cress, bitter cress, hedge mustard, wild 
radish, 2 species of clover, ])arsley piert, wild camomile, pepper saxi- 
frage (Silaus pratensis).^ hawk weed, woolly cudweed, Pyrethrum inodo- 
rum^ comfrey, ground ivy, saffron, Polygonum historta^ and crow or 
wild garlic. 

Notes are given on the injurious qualities of some of these plants 
when eaten by stock. Enchanter’s nightshade is reported as being 
poisonous, but an examination of the stomach of a cow which was 
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reported to have died from eating this weed revealed the presence of a 
great many other plants but no trace of this plant. Wild camomile 
and parsley piert are reported to have caused a peculiar disease of 
sheep, from which they recovered when placed in a field not containing 
these plants. Further information is desired relative to the injurious 
properties of these ])lants. The pepper saxifrage is said to have caused 
serious injury, since the butter made from milk of cows pasturing in a 
meadow where this plant was abundant was unsalable. When the 
plant was fed to pigs it made them sick. Its strong essential oil is 
probably the cause of its undesirable character. Meadow saffron and 
wild garlic are both considered undesirable weeds, the first on account 
of being an irritant poison and the second because of the strong smell 
and pungent taste which it gives to milk and butter from cows feeding 
in pastures where it occurs. 

Concerning the valuation of some important agricultural seeds, D. Sakki.- 

LABio (JVienm' Ulus. Garl. Ztg., S3 {IS98), No. JfPP- 30-63). 

Seed control, J. E. Jacobsen ( Ugeakr. Landm., {1807)^ Nos. ^7, pj). 344-348; S3y 
pp. 431-433). 

Two solainumB reputed to be poisonous to stock {Agr. Gaz. New Sooth Wales, 
9 (1898), No. 1, pp. 37, 38 ). — Notes are given of Solanum escuriale and S. ellipHcum. 

Troublesome or injurious plants, G. Heuzk (Jour. Agr. Prat., 3 (1897), No. 47, 
pp. 779, 780 ). — Notes are given of Ernca satmi, Jiaphanus raphanistrum, lianunoulue 
eaiicus, Mumex avetosdla, and Polygon om anculare. 
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Diseases of plants, W. Caerutheks {Jour, Roy. Agr. Soc. England, 
3. 8ir.,H {18!t7),pt. IV, pp. 7S5-73H), — The author briefly discusses a 
number of diseases of cultivated plants and suggests the best reme- 
dies, so far as known, for their prevention. He reports having found 
timothy attacked by Spumaria alba and Cladosporium lierbarum; and 
clovers by Peronospora trifolii, Sclerotmia trifoUum, and Pscudopeziza 
Mfolii. Among the diseases of cruciferous ifiants are mentioned 
attacks of Plasmodiophora hrassica on various root crops and Uromyaes 
betce as having been found on leaves of inangel-wurzels. An unde- 
termined disease of mangel- wurzels is also noted. It attacks the 
tuber at its base, involving both the tuber and the smaller roots, and 
spreading, ultimately destroys the whole plant. There are said to 
be associated with this disease several species of bacteria. 

Several samples of peas which were suffering from attacks of dif- 
ferent species of fungi were received. For fireventive remedies the 
author suggests the liberal use of Bordeaux mixture. Puccinia aapa/r- 
agi on asparagus is figured and described, and it is recommended that 
all diseased plants should be cut to the level of the ground and burned. 

Two diseases of forest trees are briefly described, caused by Dasy- 
aoypha willJeommii on the larch and Rosellinia ligniaria on the ash. 

Rust and leopard spot of asparagus, W. U. Johnson {Maryland 
Sta. BuU 50, pp. 163-168, pi I).— The author figures and briefly 
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describes two diseases of asparagus which have caused considerable 
loss to asj)aragas growers in his State. The asparagus rust is due to 
Puccinia asparagi. The other disease is apparently of fungus ori^n, 
although it has not been determined. Cutting and burning over 
infested Helds in midsummer has been resorted to as a method of con- 
trol, but it is questioned whether such treatment would not prove 
harmful to the vitality of the plants if continued for several years. 
Until some better method is discovered this means will perhaps be the 
one most frequently employed. The use of fungicides, especially when 
applied in large Helds, the author thinks will not offer much help. The 
charai'ter of the soil and method of fertilizing seem to be without any 
particular effect in securing immunity from the disease. 

Recent investigations concerning the leaf spot disease of beets, 
Feank (Ztsclir. Ver. Riihenz. 1897^ p. 589; abs. in Gentbh Bakt. 

u. Par,, Abt., 3 {J897), Wo. pp, 754, 755).— The fungus caus- 

ing the characteristic gray spots on the leaves of the beet is said to 
be Cercoftpora heticola, and while most evident upon the leaves it is 
not confined to them, Imt invades the tissues of all the above-ground 
portions of the iilant as well as the roots themselves. The recent inves- 
tigations of the author indicate that the fungus may be carried over 
from one croj) to another through the seed balls. Soaking them for 24 
hours in a weak solution of Bordeaux mixture (2 to 4 per cent solu- 
tions), after which they are sjiread to dry, is lecommended as a means 
for jireventing much of the injury from attacks of this disease. 

Fairy ring disease of carnations, L. F. Kinney {Rhode Island 
Sta, Rpt. 1896, pp. 203-200, pi. 1, fig. 1). — An account is given of a dis- 
ease of carnations which has proved of considerable injury to plants 
grown under glass during the past season. The Daybreak variety 
seems to be iiarticularly susceptible to the disease. Attempts have 
been made with several fungicides to prevent its attacks, but after 
several weeks’ trial all were abandoned except Bordeaux mixture. On 
account of the discoloration due to Bordeaux mixtuie it reduces the 
market value of the plants and should not be used for a considerable 
time before blooming. The author thinks that the use of fungicides 
during the summer and the planting only of strong, healthy plants in 
the house will gradually reduce the amount of disease. 

Carnation rust, L. F. Kinney {Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 
207-210, figs. 3 ). — Notes are given on the occurrence of carnation rust, 
and the results of experiments with Bordeaux mixture are reported. 
The fungicide was used with decidedly beneficial results on a bed of 
McGowans when the plants were in bloom. The sprayed plants bloomed 
more freely, but there Avas no indication that the mixture would com- 
pletely control the attack. As in the case of the treatment for fairy 
ring disease the application of Bordeaux mixture should be made early 
in the season. 

Another troublesome disease of carnations is briefly re]>orted upon. 
It results in the deformity known among growers as petrified ” buds. 
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It is thought to be due to the too extensive forcing of the plants uid 
consequently can be very easily avoided. 

The plum rot and its effect on plum culture in Rhode Island, 

L, F. Kinnky (Rhode Island Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 191, 198 ), — ^Brief notes 
are given on the occurrence of black knot, cnrculio, and the plum rot 
fungus. The first 2, according to the author, may be more or less suc- 
cessfully combated, but his conclusions relative to the treatment for the 
prevention of plum rot indicate that the disease can not be controlled 
by spraying the trees with Bordeaux mixture. It is stated that plum 
trees heavily sprayed with strong Bordeaux mixture were severely 
attacked by plum rot. The varying susceptibility of different varieties 
toward disease is mentioned. This seems to be due in part at least to 
a difference in the texture of the skin of the fruits, although early vari- 
eties are reported as more commonly injured than those which ripen 
their fruit later. At present it is thought that the Japanese varieties 
are more resistant than the European, but further discussion of them is 
deferred. 

The root rot of tobacco caused by Thielavia basicola, T. Psa- 

LION (Gentbl. Baht. u. Par., 2, Aht., 3 (1897), No. 21-22, pp. 580-683 ). — 
This disease, which consists of the rotting away of all secondary roots 
from the main root of the plants, is said to attack some varieties of 
tobacco more severely than others, Kentucky Burley and to a less extent 
Seed Leaf being especially susceptible. The rotting away of the sec- 
ondary rootlets is soon followed by the rapid yellowing of the plant. 
Adveiitive roots are put out and the plants sustained for a time, but 
usually all diseased subjects dry up and perish. 

Microscopic examination showed the presence of Thielavia basicola, 
a fungus already known to attack the roots of various cultivated plants, 
among them Lupinus lutevs, L. angustifolius, L. albus, Trigonella ccerulea, 
Onobrychis crista galli, Pisum sativum, etc. The relationships of the 
fungus and its description are given iu considerable detail. 

Until more is known concerning rational methods of soil disinfection 
and relative resistance of different varieties, those varieties known to 
be least liable to disease should be planted. 

The periods favorable for treatment against black rot, A. 
Prunkt ( Gompt. Bend. Acad. 8ci, Paris, 125 (1897), No. 22, pp.889-891).— 
The author gives a brief account of experiments made to determine the 
proper- time for spraying graiievines to secure immunity from attacks 
of the black rot fungus. 

In the region where the experiments were conducted it was found 
that the first important appearance of the disease was noted on May 
18. Those vines which had received a single spraying about April 20, 
when the young shoots are 15 to 20 cm. long, were almost wholly free 
from disease. Single sprayings made April 12 or 13 were less efiScient, 
and after April 29 were of little effect. Two sprayings, April 20 and 
May 12, were about equal to the single application at the first date, 
16733— Ko. 10 6 
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while spraying on April 28, May 5, 12, and 17 were of no more effect 
than a single one in preventing attacks of the ftingus. 

For the later attacks of the disease the author states that a single 
spraying is sufficient. For the maximum results the application should 
be made Arom 2 to 5 days after the most acute period of invasion by 
the fungus or 5 to 8 days after the appearance of the first spots on the 
leaves. 

As an explanation the author states that at about the dates indicated 
the young organs of the plant are in a most receptive condition and 
the spores are at that time being widely disseminated so that the 
copper solution finds the best conditions for its efficiency. 

Studies on root rot and other injuries to ligneous plants, F. Cavara (Staz, 
Sper. Agr, lial.j 29 (1896), pp. 788-814; abs, in Ztsohr. Pflanzenkranh, 7 (1897), No, 6, 
pp. 360,361 ). — Notes are given of the injury to trees through attacks of Calooera 
viscosa, Tremellodon gelatinoaum, Polyporus reraicolor, P, aulphureua, P. ccBsiiis, P, 
dbietinm, JHoholoma saponaceum, Mycena ep\ptei*ygia, Pleurotus nidulans, ffygrophorua 
pudorinua, FJammula penetrans, F. apumoaa, Pholiota aurivella, and Lyooperdon gem- 
matum. 

Culture experiments with heterceoious rust iungi, H. Klbbahn (Zlachr, Pfian- 
zenkrank., 7 (1897), No. 6,pp. 325-345, figs. 4 ), — Studies are givemoi Melampaor a npp., 
Petidemiium atrohi, and P. pint. 

The hexenbesens of cherry trees and their prevention, K. von Tubbuf (Prat. 
Bl, Pflanzenaohutz, 1 (1898), No, 1, pp. 4-6, figs, 2). 

Two destructive celery blights, B. M.Duogak (New York Cornell Sta, lipt. 1897, 
pp. 201-220, figs. lS).—k reprint from Bulletin 132 of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 358). 

A disease of currant canes, E. J. Durand (New York Cornell Sta. lipt, 1897, pp. 
22-38, figs. 13 ). — A reprint of Bulletin 125 of the station (E. 8. R., 9, p. 369). 

A disease of chestnut trees, E. Roze (Compt, Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 125 (1897), 
No. 23, pp. 982, 983 ). — The chestnut is said to be exceptionally subject to attacks of 
Pseudooommis ritis, the cysts or plasmodia of which readily gain entrance through 
the leaves and young branches. The fruit through its spiny envelope also oders a 
good mediuni for attacks of the organism and the attack on the fruit is often associ- 
ated with Aspergillus glaucus. 

A new disease of firs, F. Cavara (Ztaohr. Pflanzenkrank., 7 (1897), No. h, pp. 321- 
325, pi. 1 ). — Notes are given of attacks of Cuourhitaria pithyophila cembrw on Ahua 
peotinata. From the nature of the disease the aflected portions should be cut away 
and burned. 

# On the development of the white rot of grapes (Charrinia diplodiella), P. 

VlALA (Ann. Boole Nat. Agr, Montpellier, 9 (1895-^96), pp. 266-268). 

The lily disease, B. D. Halstkd (Amer. Florist, 13 (1898), No. 510, p. 882, fig. 1).— 
Briefly describes the Bermuda lily disease, quoting from U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Bulletin 14 (E. 8. R., 9, p. 658). 

Diseases of the potato, E. G. Lodkman (New York Cornell Sta. Rpt. 1896, pp. 295- 
331, pi. l,figs. 2 ). — A reprint of Bulletin 113 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 137). 

Rust experiments, F. Maddox (Agr. Expta. Eaatfield, Taamania, 1897, pp. 85-90).— 
The author gives a review of experiments conducted with different rusts in which 
various facts relative to the life history of the fungus were investigated, and he 
concludes that their life history is by no means understood. 

Latest experiences concerning rust on small grains, E. Rostrup (Ugeakr. 
Landm., 43 (1897), No. 48, pp. 637-639). 

What is grain rust and how can it be checked ? J. Eriksson (ffvad Ur SUdearoat 
0 ^ hvad kan gdraa mgt Henaamma t Stockholm : P. A. Noratedt ^ Simer, 1896, pp. 82). 
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Doas it pay to spray? (Ontario Dopt, Agr. Special Sul., 1897, Deo,, pp. A 
report is given of the resnlts obtained in spraying 29 orchards in different parts of 
the Provinoe of Ontario in which the benefits derived from the application of Bor* 
deaux mixture in reducing the amount of apple scab and other diseases was plainly 
shown. Brief letters are given from the owners of the different orchards in which 
are stated their opinions relative to the success and the value of the treatment. 

Spray calendar, E. G. Lodbman (New York Cornell Sia. BpU 1896, pp, SS5-S4$,fige, 
4 ), — reprint of Bulletin 114 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 149). 

The effect of spraying Bordeaux mixture on foliage, F. C. Harkison (Canad, 
Sort,, n (1898), No, 3, pp, 99-101), 

Bxperiments for the prevention of Botr3rtis oinerea on grapes, J. Burnai' 
(Ft'og, Agr, ei Vit,, 88 (1897), No, 47, pp, 691-693 ), — Reports successful experiments 
with a powder composed of ooment, steatite, and hydraulic lime, in the proportion 
of 2, S, and 5 parts. 

Experiments with fungicides for the prevention of grape anthraonose, G. 

Gouirand and G. Bergeron (liev. Fit,, 7 (1897), No, 169, p, 5; dhe, in Cenibl, Bakt, u. 
Par,, 8. Aht., 3 (1897), No, 81-8J, pp, 60S, 604 ). — Experiments were conducted with 
solutions of copper sulphate, iron sulphate, and sulphuric acid for the prevention of 
grape anthraonose due to Spliaoeloma ampelinam. Ten per cent solutions of sulphuric 
acid gave good results when applied to the vines early in the spring. Similar results 
were secured with the iron sulphate. The use of copper sulphate was not so successful . 

Results of experiments in 1896 to combat grape mildew, G. Cuboni (Bol, 
Not, Agr,, 19 (1897), pp, 401-411; ahe, in Zteohr, Pfianzenkrank,, 7 (1897), No, 6, pp, 
366, 366 ), — A number of fungicides were tested for the prevention of grape Peronos- 
pora, comparisons being made with Bordeaux mixture. 

Copper acetate was found inferior to Bordeaux mixture. A copper-soda mixture, 
while about as efficient as Bordeaux mixture, was more expensive. Copper sulpho- 
steatite, boral, and Statuti^s mixture proved worthless. 

A new grape parasite, L. Montemartini (Atti. latit, Bot, Univ. Pavia, 1897; ale, 
in Zteohr. Pfianzenkrank., 7 (1897), No. 0,pp. 369, 360 ). — Under the name Aureobaeidium 
vitie album the author describes a new variety of this micromycete, which is parasitic 
on the grapevine. 


EVTOMOLOGT. 

Brood XV of Cicada septendecem in Ohio, F. M. WBBSTSiB 

(Canad. Unt., 29 (1897), Ifo. 10, pp. 225-229, figs. 3). — In this paper, 
which was read before Section F of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its Detroit meeting, August 10, 1897, the 
author gives an account of his study of Brood XV of the 17-year 
locust. It was found to occupy the whole of the eastern half of the 
State of Ohio with the exception of a strip along the lake region and 
the northeastern counties of Ashtabnla and Trumbull, and the east- 
ern portion of Mahoning and Oolnmbiana and most of Lawrence and 
Galla' counties in the southern part of the State. The brood appeared 
to be less in numbers than formerly, and it is thought to be on tiie 
decline, so that in time it will be known only in history. The later 
appearing members of the brood were attacked severely by a tachiua 
fly, bnt the greatest enemies of the locusts seem to be various birds, 
sneh as the English spwrow, crow blackbird, and robin. The first of 
these seemed to be exceedingly fond of them, since they paid no atten- 
tion to Pieris rapes and some other butterflies of the neighborhood. 
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A report of the entomological dopartmenti A. D* Hopkins ( 

Virginia 8ta. Bpt 1896^ pp. 66-164^ figs. 2^ pis. 4, maps 3).— In the first 
part the author reviews his work ft*om 1890 to 1896, describes his vari- 
ous collections, and gives a bibliography of his original researches. 
Forest entomology was dealt with especially. The importation of the 
European bark beetle destroyer (Clerus formicarius) is noted as suc- 
cessful. The defects in wood produced by insects were studied. The 
destructive heartwood borer {Centrodera decolorata)^ along with the 
chestnut timber worm {Gorthylus eolnmbianus)^ was found i^|i living 
trees where fires and other agencies had broken the bark sufficiently 
to expose the wood. The latter of these 2 insects was found in oak, 
tulip, and other kinds of wood, in which it i)roduced what are known 
as black hole stains, ribbon or calico wood. A parasite {Aphidius lac- 
inc(v) was experimented with in the greenhouse, where it kept its host 
{Aphis brassiccc) so subdued that no other remedies were needed. The 
remainder of this part deals with incidental matter. 

The principal insect depredations and depredators noted in the State 
during the past 5 years (pp. 93-110). — In this second part the author 
reports briefly the results of studies of dying pine, spruce, yellow 
locust, hemlock, and oak^ the defoliation of forest trees, shade, and 
fruit trees; tan bark destroyed by insects {Phymatodes variabilis)] 
wormy cliestnuts and hickory nuts ; the bag worm ( Thyridopterix ephem 
erevformis)] the elm leaf beetle {Oalerucella luteola)) and the common 
farm and garden insects and fruit insects. Among the last the imported 
fruit bark beetle {Scolytus rugulosus) is noted. The San Jos^ scale is 
mentioned as reported from 2 counties. 

The remainder of this part deals briefly with the common insects 
affecting live stock and the common household insects. 

A study of agricultural conditions in West Virginia and the needs of 
entomological norh (pp. 111-164). — Here are discussed in a very general 
way geographical, geological, and climatic conditions, life zones, forest 
areas of the State, designated as spruce, pine, and hard-wood areas, 
and the relation of forest divisions to life zones. 

Finally there is a paper on some discoveries and observations made 
during 1894 and 1895, in which the borer Agrilus bilineatusj the habits 
of Corthylus punctatissimus^ and Agrilus sp., the elm and pine borer 
(Oortyna nitela^ Cyllene picta^ Corthylus columbianus)^ and a number 
of other more or less common insects are noted. Gyllene picta^ it is 
shown, emerges in the fall. Woodpeckers are mentioned as causing 
considerable loss of timber. JEpidapus scabies (=JS7. scabiei) is noted as 
attacking potato tubers, causing potato scab. It is said that the pres- 
ence of stable manure and moisture is a very important factor favor- 
ing the development of the insects. 

This and the remaining papers — some observations on the gall mite, 
some notes on insect enemies of trees, and on farm, garden, and fruit 
insects — are reprints of articles that have appeared elsewhere. 
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The Immatnre stages of Dishrotlca soror, B. W. Doaitb (Jour. 
JEnt. Soe., 5 (1897), No. Ifpp. 15-17 ). — ^The hitherto unknown history of 
this insect has been studied. 

The oval, dirty white egg measures 0.7 by 0.6 mm. and has a finely 
sculptured surface, due to the hexagonal iureas formed by the follicular 
cells. The full-grown larva measures 12 mm. in length and tapers 
slightly toward the head. The general color is white, often turning 
yellowish near the time of pupation. The head, dorsal shield, and the 
last abdominal segment are brown. There is but a single pair of fleshy 
prolegs. Near the posterior end are several strong marginal hairs and 
2 subtriangnlar processes. 

The pupa is whitish or straw-colored and measures 4 by 2 mm. and 
is provided with brown hairs more or less definitely arranged. The 
eggs are deposited from to ^ in. below the surface of the ground near 
the base of some plant. Usually from 20 to 50 are laid in one spot, but 
sometimes only one. The larvae develop slowly, for they were found in 
various si/es on the roots of plants in March, April, and May. The 
roots are eaten on the outside and are not bored into. The range of 
food plants is wide. Larvae are often found in abundance on roots of 
sweet peas and alfalfa. The adults often give fruit growers consider- 
able trouble by eating young fruit. 

The number 'of molts in insects of different orders, A. S. 
Packaud (Psyche, 1897, No. 258, pp. 124-126 ). — The number of molts 
varies with the latitude, temperature, and other conditions. Semi- 
starvation and consequent prolongation of life seems to favor an increase 
in the number. Some species molt once more in the sonthern than in 
the northern IT nited States. In Oampodia there is a single fragmentary 
molt, according to Grassi, and in Collembola (Maerotoma plumbea), ac- 
cording to Sommer, the skin is shed throughout life. Hibernating 
larvm molt oftener than summer broods. Among Ortboptera the num- 
ber of molts varies from 2 (Diapheromera femorata) to 7 (Mantes religi- 
osa and Periplaneta amerioana). Among Homoptera there are from 2 
to 4 molts. In the May fly (Chelon) there are 20 molts. In the nenrop- 
terous Ascalaphus insimulans of Oeylon there are 3. Plecaptera (Pan- 
orpa) molt 7 times; in Ooleoptera the number varies so far as known 
from 3 (PhyUmomvs punetatus) to more than 16 (Trogoderma tarsale). 
Siphonaptera molt 3 times. In Lepidoptera the average number of 
molts IS 4, the greatest number known being 11 (Phyoractia isabella). 
Among the Diptera there are from 2 (Oalliphora) to 11 (Rarpiphorus 
mrianus). In the Hymenoptera (Aphis mellifica) there are, according 
to Ohesshire, probably 6 molts. 

Mdnograph of the genus Aspidiotus, G. Leonaxdi (Biv. Pat. 
Veg., 5 (1896-^97), No. 9-12, pp. 283-286 ),— Itl this, a preliminary note, 
Leonardi proposes the new genera of the Aspidioti, Odonaspis, Ohen- 
traspis, and Phanlaspis and arranges the numerous species of the 9 
genera of the group as follows: A. Aspidiotus »erii,jugUms-regia, pint, 
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8pino8U8j pativinu8y abietU^ and thecb; B. A8pidiotu8 8aoehari^ hartU^ 
zonatusj macvlatu8^ 0. Aspidiotus aneylusj uvao, cydonice; D. A8pidl‘ 
otu8 articulatus; Aonidia lauri and oornigera; A^pidites camellice and 
minimus; Chrysomplialus ficus^ splieriodesj magniferce^^ nigropunctatus^ 
dictiospermcB^ ohscurus^ persece^ rossi^ minor ^ and degeneratus] Targionia 
nigra j vitis, and prospoidis; AonidielUi aurantii^ fusca^ perniciosa^ tene- 
briooaay mimoaWj peraonata^ and smilaeis; Odonaapis aecreta] Ohentraa- 
pia extenaa and nnilobia; and Phaulaapia hahece. 

The army worm in Rhode Island; C. O. Flagg and G. W. Field {JRhode Island 
Sta, Bpt, 1896y ppj S19-$26j fig. /). — Twenty-eight replies received in response to a 
oiroiilar showed that the army worm was present and doing more or loss damage in 
5 connties. The crops reported damaged were oats in 9 caseS; barley 5, Hungarian 
grass 4, corn 3, and grass 2. Hungarian grass sown late was reported as entirely 
destroyed. A brief account of the life history of the insect is given and the follow- 
ing destructive agencies noted : Robin, bluebird, blackbird, bobolink, meadow lark, 
pigeon woodpecker (Colapica auratua), a black predaceous ground beetle, Taohiiia 
and Ichneumon flies, spiders' webs, electric lights, and a large ground spider (^Epeira) 
that feeds on caterpillars. It is also noted that the insects seemed to be attacked by 
an infectious disease that carried them off in great numbers. To these natural 
checks the rapid disappearance of the pest is attributed. 

The preventive measuie noted is the ordinary one of furrowing and the use of 
lines of tar. 

The army worm in New York, M. V. Slingbrland (Km York Cornell Sta. Epi, 
1897f pp. 238-268 ypla. 2 j figs. S ). — A reprint of Bulletin 133 of the station (E. S. R.,9, 
p. 365). 

Some of the injorloas inaeots of Pennsylvania, C. W. Johnson (Pennaylvania 
Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1896^ pp. 345-S7Sjpla. 2 ). — The paper notes the San,Jo8(? scale (Aspidiotua 
pcrnioioaua), the cottoft maple scale (I*ulvinaria innumerahiha), the rose scale (IHaapia 
roan), the bag or basket worm (Thyridopteryx ephemererformia), the white marked 
tussock moth (Kotolophua lOrgyia'] leucoatigma), the oak carpenter worm or borer 
(Prionoxyatua roMnirr), locust borer (Cyllene rohinier), the broad nocked prionus 
(Prionua lafiooUia), stag beetles (Lucanua damn), May beetles (Lachnoatema spp.), 
rose beetle (Macrodactylua auhapinoaua), asparagus beetle (Criocetia aaparagi), the new 
asparagus beetle (CrUtoeria 12~punctata), the fruit bark beetle (Soolytua ruguloaua), the 
hickory bark borer (Soolytua I-apinoaua), the pine bark beetle (Tomicua caoographua), 
the potato stalk borer (Triohoharia trinotata), the thick thighed walking stick 
(IHaphoromera femorata), as well as the remedies against each. 

A chapter is given on the subject of sparing the insectivorous birds, and on impris- 
oning and Ailing the snarer. 

Contributions from the New Mezioo Biologioal Station No. 2 on a collec- 
tion of Diptera from the lowlands of the Rio Nantla in the State of Vera 
Cruz, n, C. H. T. Townsend (Ann. Mag, Kat. Hia., 6, aer,, 20 (1897), 117, pp, 
172-291 ), — This paper takes up the Trichopoda, some 22 species and varieties of 
which are tabnlarly distinguished, and the new varieties, T, hiatrio indiviaa and 
T. lanipes tropioalia and the new sx>ecies T. phaaiana despribed. The last is distin- 
guished by its wings, being black only on the costal third, and by its black abdomen 
with two basal yellow spots. 

Pennapoda is described as a new subgenus which is distinguished by the abdomen 
being nearly of the same shape in both sexes, rounded at the tip and narrowed 
Mightly at the base. It is oonnected with Trichopoda proper by the forms of 
T. hUirio. 

A new variety of Lipoptona depreaaa of the Hippoboscidte, namely, L, mexicana, is 
also described. L. depreaaa breeds at times and probably always on deer, and the 
author thinks it is always wingless. 
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On the eystenuiiio poei^n of ihe hemlpterooe genhi A. 

HAyDuiuSOH ( Verhandl. K, K, Zool. BoL Qeaell. Wien, 47 {1837), No, 8, pp, 
fi9B. 8). 

The larva of Crooota opella, H. Q. Dyar {Ptyche, 8 {1837), No. 867, p. 113 ). — 
The egg, the three larval stages, and the ooooon are desoribed. The e^gs are laid At 
the end of July and the half-grown larvie hibernate during the next wlnier. ihe 
es:gs are deposited in patches on the leaves of bashes and trees, but the larVte drop 
to the ground on hatching. Almost any tender leaves are eaten. 

Bramble atalka and their inhabitants, Rudow {Tllns. Wohnschr. Ent., 8 {1837), 
No%. 14, pp. 803-818, flga, 80; 16, pp. 886-888).— The habits of DiaatrophuB rubi, Tory- 
mua macropterua, Prociotrupea, Synopeaa, Idtaioptera rubi, Diaatrophua iitryidua, 1), nebU- 
loaua, D. cuaoutiformia, Ceoidomyia conifloa, C. eomifex, C. tumifioa, etc., ore desoribed. 

On Plusia moneta, Pabst {Illua, Ztaohr. Ent., 8 {1897), No. 44, pp. 036-697 ). — 
Observations on the food plants and the life history. The species occurs on several 
species of Aconitnm and Delphinium. On the first the young larvie attack first the 
terminal leaves, while on Delphinium they attack the leaves anywhere. 

Bombyz neustria, 0. iSciiROKDER {Illua. Ztaohr. Ent., 8 {1897), No. 48, pp. 673-678, 
figa 4). — The ravages of this moth on Prunua apinoaa and Pyrua malua are figured and 
the habits of the insect and its food plants discussed. 

Aphidologioal contributions, N. Cholodkovsky {Zool. Anz., 1896, No. 680, pp, 
608-618; rev. in Zool. Centbl,, 4 {1897), No. 86, pp. 918, 919 ). — The elm leaf lodse {Sohi~ 
zoneura vlmi) is thought to have but one gall generation. Colopha compreaaa of Koch 
is regarded as identic al with the American Colopha ulmioola. The intermediate gen- 
eration of C. compreaaa was found on the roots of Atra cwapitoaa. Other aphids hoted 
are Laohnua hyalinua, L. pioeicola, L. pineua, L. iwniatua, Z. bogdonowi, L, juniperi, L. 
nadua, L. farinoaua, L. pineti, L. agilia, Sehizoneura fodiena, and Chermea abietia. 

On some Phaamia forms, K. Girschnrr {Illua. Wohnachr. Ent., 8 {1897), No. 8, 
pp. 88-30, figa. 7). — Phaamia magnifioa, n. sp., is described. 

Two notable aberrations in Vanessa antlopa and a new method of produc- 
ing aberrations by cold, E FibCHKR {Illua. Wohmohr Ent., 8 {1897^, No. 11, pp, 
101-107). — Cold was obtained with sulphuric ether and the pupa^ were subjected to 
—2^ C. for 5 minutes and then removed to the temperature of the room, 20^ C. Out 
of 24 pupa) 15 abnormal forms were obtained. 

Mamestra pisi, C. Sciirobder {Illua. Wohnaohr. Ent., 8 {1837), No. 18, pp. 177, 178, 
pi. 1). — The larvir of this moth is shown to very closely resemble HeUx nemoralia 
when it is coiled up. 

The influence of water on the life of larvae, H. Gauckler {Illua. Wohnaohr. 
Ent., 8 {1897), No. 19, pp. 896, 890). — The author concludes that those larvjc that seek 
sunlight may be injured by dampness and those that live in moist situations may be 
injured by light, etc. 

Notes on the transformations of higher Hjrmenoptera, tn, A. S. Packard 
{Jour. New York Ent. Soo., 6 {1897), No, 8, pp. 103-180, figa. 6 ). — Descriptions of the 
larvjB and pupm of Aphia mellifioa, Bombna aeparatua, B. ragana. Anthrax ainuoaa, Xylo- 
oopa virginioa, Ceraiina dupla, and Megachile oentunoularia. 

The compound eyes of Bphemeridae, C. Zimmer {Ztaohr. Wiaa. Zool., 68^ {1837), 
No. 8 ',pp. 886-868, pla. 8).— After a minute study of the eyes of Cloefuaoata and other 
Ephemerids the author concludes that such divided eyes as are found in this form 
are not uncommon among insectit and that their function seems to be the same. 
This division of the eye into two more or less distinct parts is found where the 
conditions of life render it necessary to recognize motion, especially the motion of 
the female. 

The glandular hairs the larva of thh Nonne, J. Inobnitkky {Horw Soo. Ent. 
Boaa. Peteraburg'], 80 {1896), pp. 180-186, pi. 1; aba. in Zool, Centbl., 4 {1837), No. 
86, pp. 874, 876).— The author studied the hairs and cells beneath them in Oonerid 
diapar, 0. monaeha, and Cnethooampa prooeaaionea. The bladder hairs (iero^Hrorei/ 
discovered by Waohtl and Komanth in the young larvie, the author finds to be lost 
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at the first mcfit and racoeeded by ordinary hairs. Beneath iiie hairs he finds two 
kinds of hypodermis cells, one with branching nuclei and forming monoc^ular 
glands, and a cell without a branching nuclens that becomes greatly developed 
daring molting, and fhrther small cells that form the chitinons collars of the hairs. 
The trichogen cells described by A. Packard the author considers glandular cells 
and the poison cells as hypodermal cells and collar cells. 

Some remarks on the developmental states of the leaf wasps, Rudow (lUus, 
Wohnachr, Ent, 2 (lS97)f No, 17, pp, S6S-SG6, figs, 14), — The galls prodttced by IHchU 
osoma eorhi, AUafaeciata, A. aericea, etc., are described. 

Desoriptions of new ojrnipidoiis galls and gall wasps in the United States 
National Musenm, W. H. Ashmbad (Proo, U, 8, Nat, Mua,, 19 (1897), pp, 11$-1S6),—- 
A new genus, Compsodryoxeniis, aud 43 new species are described. 

Diohelomyia galls, C. Schroeder (Illua, Wchnaohr, EnU, S (1897), No. 22, pp, 
2S9-H5, figs, 6), — The form of the galls and the leaf deformations produced by dies 
of this group are described and figured. 

Some notable gall formations, Rudow (Him, Ztschr, Ent, 2 (1897), No, 41, pp, 
645--G49), — The formation and the form of galls produced by plant lice on Populus 
and some other trees are described. 

Three interesting Staphylinidae from Queen Charlotte Islands, J. H. Keen 
(Canad, Ent,, 29 (1897), No, 12, pp, 285-287, figs, S).—Liparooephalu8 hrwipennis and 
Tanyrhinus singularis are discussed. 

The life history of Epeiranthis obfirmaria, T. W. Files (Canad, Ent, 29 (1897), 
No, 11, pp, 258, 259).— The adult, eggs, and larva are described. The larvce fed on 
Vaocinium, Cassandra, etc. 

Notes on the life history of CoUas interior, H. H. Lyman (Canad, Ent., 29 (1897), 
No. 11, pp. 249-258),— The egg, the larva in its various stages, the chrysalis, the pupa, 
and the adults are described. 

Notes on Grapta interrogationis, H. H. Lyman and A. A. Winn (Canad. Ent,, 29 
(1897), No, 12, pp, 278-277),— Th\e is a collection of miscellaneous notes on the life 
history, etc., of this insect. It is thought that the third brood must certainly 
hibernate. 

A new food plant for Papilio asterias, G. H. French (Canad, Ent., 29 (1897), No. 
11, pp. 268, 264), — Rnta gravolenh and Fwnicalum officinale. 

The agrarian Acarl, A. Bkrlese (Riv. Palol. Veg., 6, No. 1-5, pp. 1-66, figs. 40, 
pis. 4). — This is a portion of a monograph on the subject. This part of it is occupied 
with a description of the anatomical features, the terminolog}', and the habits of the 
agrarian mites, and the influence of surrounding conditions upon them. Consider- 
able space is also given to a discussion of their means of ofiense and defense. The 
means of defense the author classes as epidermal projections of the integument, cit- 
ing ns example Leiosoma palmioinetium and Tegeocranns oepheiformis ; peculiar secre- 
tiqps, such as are found in the Tyroglyphidie ; peculiar capsules constructed by the 
mites, and protective coloration. 

Zilfe history of Pyromorpha dimediata, H. G. Dyar (Psyche, No. 258, Apr., pp, 
128, 129), — The peculiar habit of the larvae of this insect has hHherto prevented its 
detection, but the author has found it below fallen leaves in oak woods. The period 
from egg to pupa state is stated to be 3 months, or from June 15 to September 15* 
The pupal stage passes the winter. The colorization is dark, so as to harmonize with 
the surroundings. The egg and 6 larval stages and the pupse are described some- 
what in detail. 

New apeoiea of ChionaapU, R. A.. Cooley (Canad, Ent., 29 (1897), No, 12, pp. 
278-282).— Chionaspis oockerelli taken from palm imported from China to San FVan- 
oisoo, C. auouhcB imported on aucuba from Japan, C, wistarics found on bark of wis- 
taria from Japan, C, pinif olios heterophyllm found on Cuban palm (Finns heterophyllas) 
from Florida, and C, latissima taken from the under side of the leaves of Eistylium 
fXMmosnm from Japan. 
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lioptia, T. D. A. CocKSRSLL (Canad, JEnt, S9 (i^P7)j JVo. 12, pp. new 

genus Psendopfruurgns and the new species HaUdoidcB oampanulw are described. 
The distinctive features of the several genera disonssed are briefly brought out in 
tabular form. 

A complete course in apiculture, G. nn Laysnb and G. Bonnikr (Caurs cmpUi 

apiculture. Paris: Paul Dupont, n,d., pp. 4S9, figs. £45).— This is a treatise briefly 
covering nearly all the questions to which the amateur apiculturist may desire an 
answer. 

How to render small amounts of wax, E. I. AnBorr (Amer. Bee Jour., 97 {1897), 
96, pp. 564, 566). 

Boonomio entomology, J. H. Panton (Ontario Dept. Agr. Bpi. 1896, pp. 168-200, 
jigs. 5^).— Report of the superintendent of Farmers* Institutes of the Province of 
Ontario, 1896~*97. This gives the estimate of the damages done by injurious insects 
in several of the States and in Canada for the years 1854-*84, and forms a brief 
popular treatise on the subject of economic entomology. 

The pear psylla and the New York plum scale, M. V. Slingrrland (New York 
Cornell Sta. Bpi. 1896, pp. 105-122 ). — A reprint of Bulletin 108 of the station (E. S. 
R.,8,p.l42). 

Wireworma and the bud moth, M. V. Slingbrland (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 

1896, pp. 71-101, figs. 24).— k. reprint of Bulletin 107 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 143). 

The currant stem girdler and the raspberry cane maggot, M. V. Slingerland 

(New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 41-60, pis. 9, figs. 5).—k reprint of Bulletin 126 
of the station (E. S. R., 9, p. 363). 

Green fruit worms, M. Y. Slingbrland (New York Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp, 
569-589, pis. 4),— A reprint of Bulletin 123 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 802). 

The San Job6 scale in Pennsylvania, G. G. Groff (Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. 
Bpt. 1896, pp. 514-591, pis. £).— This is mostly a popular compilation from different 
sources and contains a synopsis of the State laws against the San Jos6 scale. 

The pistol case bearer in western New York, M. V. Slingbrland (New York 
Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp, 17, pis, 2, jig. 1 ). — ^A reprint of Bulletin 124 of the station 
(E.S. R.,9,p.367). 

Bee paralysis carried by the queen, E. Gallup (Amer. Bee Jour,, 37 (1897), No. 
91, p. 481 ). — It is stated that bees from a purchased queen were found dead in 
large numbers iu front of their hive and that a young queen from the same mother 
was seen to die iu an observation hive. The disease would thus appear to bo 
hereditary. It was gotten rid of by introducing healthy queens from healthy 
colonies. 

Propagation of the maladies of the silkworm by birds, F. Lambert (Bev. Fit., 

1897, No. 168, pp. 269,270; ahs. t» Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Aht., 21 (1897), No. 22-29, 
p.895). 

A new type of organism parasitic on Gregorines, M. Oaullery and F. Mbsnil 
(Compt. Bend. Acad. Sd. Paris, 125 (1887), No. 20, pp, 787-790, figs. 7<?).— There is 
here described under the new generic and speciQc name of Metchnikovella spionis a 
peculiar organism probably of parasitic nature found in the Gregorina spionis of the 
alimentary canal of the annalid Spio martinensis. The organisms appearas uudeated 
rounded bodies. They multiply by flssion and by gemmation and exist in the body 
of the gregorin in the form of chains or singly in elongated vacuoles. The bodies 
measure about 2^ p iu size and are usually arranged iu 2 rows of about 16 each. In 
the gregorine (G. anchorina) of the capitellid, Capitellides giardi, a similar organism 
is found. Similar bodies have beeu described and figured from the gregoi^es of 
other worms, but hitherto they have not been explaiiied. 
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A study of alfalfa and some other hays, W. P. Headden {Col- 
orado Sta. Bui. 39, pp. 34 ). — In continaation of previous work (E. S. P., 
8, p. 768) the author reports analyses of a number of samples of alfalfa 
hay of the first, second, and third cuttings. In each case samples were 
taken of plants coming in bloom, in half bloom, and full bloom. The 
average results of the analyses were as follows : 

CompoBiiiott of alfalfa^ 


Firflt cuitiiig . . 
Heoond cutting 
Third cutting . 


Water. 

1 

l^roteiii. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

1 extract. 

1 Fiber. 

Ash. 

Per ceiil. 

Pet cent 1 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

7.17 

15. 12 1 

1.24 

30. 98 1 

34. 78 

10. 76 

7 4U 

17. 08 

1.66 

36.17 

26.28 

11.32 

8 14 

15.88 

1.69 

34.62 

28. 34 

11.32 


' Air-drifwl hay. 


Tbo results of analyses made in different years at the Colorado and 
Utah stations are compared. 

To learn whether there was any foundation for the popular belief 
that hay whi(jh has been stored for from 1 to 9 months in a mow or 
stack is preferable to older hay, a number of air-dried samples of alfalfa 
hay were kept for 1 to 2 years in glass stoppered bottles sealed with 
jiaratin. The bottles Avere kept in the dark. In nearly every cfise it 
was found that at the end of the time the moisture and nitrogen con- 
tent of the different samples had increased, though in no case was the 
increase regular. 

*‘()nr experiments imlicate that there is no loss of the protein, but that chemical 
changes take place to a considerable extent in some of the other constituents, 
probably m those complex and less stable compounds grouped under the head of 
nitrogen-fr(*e extract and freciuently spoken of as carbohydrates. The apparent 
increase of nitrogen is easily accounted for by the elimination of Avater and proba- 
bly of other conipoumls also, as oxids or hydrids of carbon.” 

Artificial digestion experiments are reported with alfalfa hay of 
different cuttings kept for different lengths of time. 

The coefficients of digestibility of the protein of different cuttings 
were as follows; 

‘^For 1894, first cutting, 79.43; second catting, 80.62; third cutting, 82.69; for 1895, 
first cutting, 80.64 ; for 1896, first cutting, 80.14; second cutting, 78.81; third cutting, 
78,85. The avoragi^ for all the cuttings made in the three years is 79.79, which is in 
excellent agreement with the results obtained by animal digestion. 

** The results taken by years are as follow s ; For 1894, hay two years old, 80.91 ; for 
1895, hay one year old, 80.64 ; for 1896, new hay, 79.27, from which it is clearly appar- 
ent that the proteids have not lost any of their digestibility, and from this stand- 
point hay w'hich is one, or oven two years old, is quite us good as new hay.” 
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llie amoTUit of pe&tosanB, ezpreSBed in tetms of xylan, wM deter- 
mined in a number of samples of alfalfa hay. ^e resnlto were hdt 
entirely concordant. They indicate, in the author’s opinion, that— 

There are eeveral complexes present which yield furfurol, and ofifer different 
degrees of resistance to the alternate action of acids and alkalies. The complexes 
yielding more readily to the action of these agents predominate in the leaves^ form- 
ing nearly nine-tenths of the whole amount, whereas in the stems they form only 
about one-half.” 

Proximate analyses are reported of hay from Stipa vitidula var. 
rolmsta, bay from pea vines cut in fall bloom and fall pod, and upland 
hay. The composition of the hay from Stipa viridula was as follows: 
Water 6.53 per cent, protein 8.91, fat 1.96, nitrogen-free extract 38.24, 
fiber 39.60, and ash 5.76. Althongh ordinary analysis would indicate 
that this hay possesses a high feeding value as compared with other 
hay, it is known to be of little value, since cattle will eat it only when 
oom])elled by hunger. 

In order to learn something more definite of the real value of hay of 
difihrent sorts analyses more detailed than those ordinarily reported 
were made of alfalfa hay, clover hay, pea-vine hay, and upland hay. 
The composition of these hays is shown in the following table: 

Composifion of different Unde of hay. 



Alfalfa bay 
coming 
in bloom. 

Clover-bay 
beads, 
half turned. 

! Pea vino 
hay in 
tall bloom. 

1 Poa-viuo 
bay in 
full pod. 

Upland 

bay. 


Per cent. 

J*er cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Invert sugar 

0.00 

1 33 

0 00 

0.00 

0 00 

Cane sugar 

Trace. 

.21 

.00 

3.05 

.98 

JJextrin 

Trace. 

4.03 

.74 

.71 

.00 

Starch 

1.11 

.76 

.00 

2.53 

.40 

Xylan, by acid 

3.76 

4.03 

8.16 

7.24 

1.77 

Xylan, by alkali 

.15 

.72 

.82 

.66 

.79 

Lignones 

Cellulose 

6.60 

4.00 

6.47 

10.80 

3. 12 

25. 5 D 

18. 70 

18.65 

18.20 

27.93 

Soluble in alcobol, sugar, etc., deducted. 
Soluble in water, dextrin, etc., deducted. . 

13.87? 

11.885 

29.50 

28. 35 

25.84 

10 75 

Moisture 

7.21 

6.86 

6.87 

0.03 

8.05 

Ash 

9.81 

10.17 

11.27 

7.14 

7.89 

Ether extract 

1.15 

1.88 

3.20 

1.84 

2 22 

Pruteids 

15.16 

13.43 

20.20 

16.58 

6. 13 

Not determinod 

3.65 

4.80 

1.25 

.00 

35.97 


100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100. 10 

100 00 

Coefficient of digestion for protein* 

79.16 

76.48 

84.71 

81.61 

45.77 


’ Detonuiucd by artifioittl digeBtiou. 
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The composition of the ash of pea vines in fall bloom and in fhll pod 
and of alfalfa in fall bloom vras also determined and is shown below: 

Composition of ask of pea vines and alfalfa. 



Pea vines 
in 

full bloom. 

Pea vines 
in 

full pod. 

Alfalfa 

in 

full bloom. 

Carbon..... - 

Per cent. 
Trace. 
5.038 

Per cent. 
Trace. 

Per eeiU. 
0.112 

Sand 

4.524 

r .829 

Silicic acid 

2.620 

8. 293 

.881 

Phospborio acid 

0. 726 

7.070 

5.284 

Snlpfiurio acid 

4.767 

2.620 

5.608 

Carbon dioxid 

16. 825 

21.455 

23.780 

Chlorin 

6.231 
11. 614 

8.765 

16.650 

8.500 

Oalcinm ox id 

27.620 

MagiiOBium oxid 

8.669 

4.192 

3.798 

Feme ox id 

.659 

.660 

.260 

Aluminic oxid 

.366 

.548 

.089 

Manganic oxid (brown) 

.262 

.560 

.168 

PotaBaium oxid 

86.364 

80. 917 

24.240 

Sodinm oxid 

1. 866 

8.629 

.943 

Moisture 

Notdet’d. 

.856 

.000 


Sum 

100.802 

100. 939 

102. 021 

Less oxygen, equivalent to chlorin 

1.188 

.855 

1.920 


Total 

90. 614 

100. 084 

100. 101 

i 


The author sums up his work with hay as follows: 

^^(1) The composition of alfalfa hay grown under the same climatic conditions 
does not vary from year to year more than samples of the same year, which is witliin 
fairly narrow limits. 

**{2) Climatic or seasonal differences do affect the composition of the hay. This, 
however, affects the different cuttings of the same year rather than the crops for a 
whole year, hut this effect is comparatively small and expresses itself most pro- 
nouncedly in the percentage of crude fiber. 

^*(3) The amount of the protein in alfalfa hay does not decrease with but rather 
increases with age, if the hay is kept in a close mow. 

‘^(4) The changes in the hay probably affect the amount and character of the 
nitrogen-free extract. 

‘‘(5) The protein of the different cuttings is about equally digestible, as deter- 
mined by means of pepsin-hydrochloric acid. There is, however, a slight difference 
in favor of the hay cut when the plants were in full bloom. 

^'(0) The digestibility of the protein does not vary materially fVom year to year, 
nor is it affected by the age of the hay if well kept. 

'*(7) The lignocelluloses in alfalfa increase with the age of the plant, but tliere 
are exceptions which can not be justly attributed to methods of determination. 

^'(8) The presence^ and amount of sugar, starch, etc., depend upon the development 
of the plant at the time of cutting, and is at all times comparatively small. 

*‘(9) The lignocelluloses are more abundant in the leguminous hays than in those 
madefh)m our native grasses, but the cellulose is much more abundant in the latter. 

'^(10) Tlie soluble portion of leguminous hay is greater than that of the little hay 
made from the grasses, which accounts for their susceptibility to weathering.” 

Feeding tests with barley, W, W. Cooke {Colorado Sta, Bui, 40^ 
pp. 15-40). — Experiments are reported with pigs, steers, and sheep to 
compare barley' 'with wheat and corn, barley fed alone and with com, 
and bald barley with common barley and with corn; and to learn the 
'valae of grinding common and bald barley. The feeding staffs ased in 
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the expeiiments were analyzed. The oomposition of bald barley and 
common barley was as follows: 

C&mpoiition of harlep. 



Water. 

Brotein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen - 
free 

extract. 

Fil»er. 

Per cent 
8 00 { 
2.77 

Ash. 

1 

Common barley 

Bald barley 

Per cent. 
10.09 
9.44 

PcfT cent. 
8.66 
13 21 

Percent 

2.47 

2.69 

Per cent 
73. 82 
68.55 

Per cent. 
1.87 
8.34 


The author quotes the digestibility of the different feeding stuffs, and 
assumes that bald barley would have the same digestibility as wheat. 

Experiments with pigs (pp. 18-28). — ^In 1894 a test was made with 2 
lots of 6 and 5 pigs, respectively. Lot I was fed common ground barley 
ad libitum and lot 2 corn ad libitum. In 1895 the test was repeated 
with smaller and younger pigs. The results are briefly reported. 

In 1896-97 a test was made with 44 pigs divided into 9 lots. The 
lots were fed corn, bald barley, and common barley (whole and ground), 
with and without skim milk. The test was continued for about 6 weeks. 
The lots were rearranged during the test, so as to make the comparison 
as nearly equal as possible. The average results are shown in the 
following table: 


heauUs of pig-feeding experimente, 1896-97, 


Foods used. 


Whole corn 

Ground corn 

Whole bald barley . . . 

Ground bald barley 

Whole oomniun barley . . 

e round coiunioii barley . 
round corn and barley. 


Num- 
ber ot 

Average 
weight 
of pigs 
at beglu 
uingof 
test. 

1 

Average 

daily 

^ A \ erage 

daily teed 

1 

Foml consumed 
per pound of 
gain. 

trials. 

gain. 

' Grain 

Skim 

milk. 

Grain. 

Skim 

milk. 


Peunde. 

Pound. 

Pounds 

Quarta 

Pounds. 

Quarte. 

6 

71 

0 39 

2 0 

0 7 

7.0 

1 1 

5 

60 

.46 

2 4 

1.0 

5.4 

1 1 

8 

88 

,58 

2 3 

1.2 

5.0 

1 8 

5 

67 

.74 

1 2 ^ 

.8 

8 6 

.8 

4 

68 

.49 

2.3 

5 

5 4 

7 

4 

47 

.70 

1 2.4 

1 1 

4 3 

1.1 

4 

50 

.77 

2.1 

1 0 

4.1 

.8 


The following conclusions were drawn: Grinding increased the value 
of bald barley one half, common barley one-twelfth, and corn one-fifth. 
The most rapid gains were made with ground bald barley. Ground 
corn and ground common barley had about the same feeding value, the 
barley being slightly superior. A pound of gain required one-half more 
ground corn than ground barley, and one-third more ground common 
barley than ground bald barley. Ground common barley and ground 
corn fed together gave better results than the same grains fed separately. 

Feeding experiments with steers (pp. 28-30)'. — A brief account is given 
of experiments reported in more detail in a previous publication of the 
station (E. S. B., 8, p. 517). 
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Feeding experiments with sheep (pp. 3(^-38). — In 1895-’9Q a t^t of 96 
days’ duration was made with 220 lambs, divided into lots of about 35 
each, to compare barley, corn, wheat, beets, and a mixture of barley 
and corn. All the grains were fetl ground. Few details of the experi- 
ment are recorded and only the results for barley are reported. 


JiesuUb of sheep-feeding experiments^ 1S95-90, 


Loti 
Lot 2 
Lots 
Lot 4 
Lol 5 
Lot 6 



Hay. 


Vov nds 
SOO 
294 
S21 
227 
i81 
191 


Fo4hI coiiHumuil. 1 

Gain in 
weight 
per head. 

Uarley. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Beet^t. 

Pounds. 

86 

Vound’i 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

27 



86 



28 




376 

22 



77 

218 

26 

32 

56 

26 

32 

56 



26 




Wheat and common barley have given practically the same results, 
as have also common barley and corn, there being a slight difference 
in favor of the corn. Harley and corn fed separately gave somewhat 
better results than when fed together. 

During the winter of 1890-’97 a test, covering 179 days, was made 
with 440 lambs divided into 10 practically eijual lots. All the lots were 
fed alfalfa hay, and one lot also received silage. The grains used were 
common barley, bald barley, and corn, fed ground and unground. The 
test was divided into 4 periods, of 47, 92, 21, and 20 days, respectively. 
During the first period lots 1 to 4 were given hay only, and lots 6 to 
10 received a small amount of grain in addition to hay. In the second 
period all the lots" were fed grain in amounts not exceeding a pound. 
In the tliird period all the lots except 2, 9, and 10 were given l^ lbs. 
of grain per day, the lots enumerated consuming somewhat smalier 
amounts. During the fourth period all the lots were fed whole corn. 
The results are briefly summarized in the following table: 

liesults of sheep-feeding experiments, 1890-97. 


Lot 1 (RTonnd eoni) 

Lot 2 (ground bald barley) 

Lots (whole babl bttrh\\ ) 

Lot 4 (ground < urn aiid‘bailo> ) 
liOt 5 (Milage and ground lorn) . 

Lot 0 (wlndo corn) 

lA)t 7 (ground ooni) 

Lot 8 (whole common barley) .. 
Lot 0 (ground common barley) . 
Lot 10 (ground bald barley) . . , . 


Food conaomed. | 

(rain in. 


- — — 

— 

li\e 

Uay 

Orain. 

Silage. 

weight. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

16, 969 

4, 690 


88 

18, 183 

4,279 


33 

17, 990 

4, 618 


38 

17,442 

4, 618 


37 

8,946 

3,181 

5,220 

19,926 

4U 

14,570 

44 

15, 216 

6, 176 


42 

16, 856 

6, 173 


40 

16, 637 

6, 047 


38 

18, 958 

4,767 


88 


Feeding grain from the start produced better and cheaper gains than 
feeding hay for 0 weeks before grain was fed. Better and cheaper 
gains were made on whole grain than on ground grain. Corn, ground 



angToiind, gave better returns than common barley. Wlien fed in 
moderate amounts, slightly better gains \rere made on bald barley thao 
on com. Oom and bald barley mixed did not yield better returns than 
oom alone. 

Feeding eeparator milk to calves, 0. F. Oubtiss (lotca Sta. Bui. 
SSfffp. 759--768j Jig8» 6 )» — In continnatiou of work previously reported 
(E. S. E., 4, p, 739; 6, p. 453), a test lasting 74 days was made with 3 
lots of 4 calves each to study the comparative value of linseed meal, 
oatmeal, corn meal, and flaxseed, and corn meal fed with separator skim 
milk. Each lot received about 3,760 lbs. of separator skim milk and 
1,480 lbs. of hay. In addition, lot 1 was fed 429 lbs. of linseed meal; 
lot 2, 605 lbs. of oatmeal; lot 3, 59 lbs. of flaxseed and 538 lbs. of corn 
meal; and lot 4, 601 lbs. of corn meal. The lots were kept in well 
ventilated sheds with yards connecting. Salt and water were always 
accessible. The foods consumed, gains made, and cost per pound of 
gain are shown in the following table: 

Summary of reauUa of calf feeding. 



Nutritive 
ratio of 
ration. 

Tof a1 
gain 

Average 
daily gain 
])ei head 

Dry mat 
' ter eaten 
per pound 
of gam 

Cost of 
feed Ttei 
])ouna of 
g&m 

Lot 1 (liofloecl meal) 

1 3 

Povndi 

483 

~ j 

Pounds 

1 63 

Pounds 

4 13 

Gents 

2 5 

Lot 2 (oatmeal) . . . 

1 4 1 

498 

1.68 

4 31 

2 2 

Lot 3 (flaxseed and corn meal) 

14 8 

480 

1 65 

4 32 

2 3 

Lot A fooru meal) 

14 0 

500 

1 72 

4.10 

2 0 


The results obtained are compared with those of the previous tests. 

each of the 3 experiments conducted by this station linseed meal has given 
lower and more expensive gains, and has been in every way less satisfactory than 
either oatmeal, or corn meal and flaxseed. . . . The results indicate that pare corn 
meal is superior to pure linseed meal for feeding to calves in combination with skim 
milk. . . . 

‘'While the results of these experiments are contrary to prevailing opinion con- 
cerning the relative value of these feeds, it is not unnatural or in any way unrea- 
sonable that the carbonaceous grains should be more suitable for feeding with skim 
milk than a highly nitrogenous product like linseed meal.'" 

Steer feeding experiments, VI, 0. G. Oeobgieson, F. C. Buetts, 
and D. H. Otis {Kansds 8ia, Bui. 67y pp. 55-7.?). — The comparative 
value of corn and red and white Kafir corn was tested with 15 steers 
divided into 3 lots of 5 each. The steers were three-year old grade 
Herefords or grade Shorthorns, All were dehorned, 5 of them a short 
time before the test began. From the time of their arrival at the 
station (about the first of October) until about the middle of the month 
the steers were pastured on a good meadow pasture, but were given no 
grain. From this time on until the beginning of the test proper they 
were fed a mixture of equal parts of corn and red and white Kafir com 
finely ground in increasing quantities until 16 lbs. per head daily was 
fed. Daring the latter part of the preliminary period the steers were 
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kept ill a yard to aocoBtom them to the experimental eonditiions nt the’ 
test proper. 

The experiment proper began November 3 and closed April 27. Lot 
1 was fed corn meal, lot 2 red Kafir corn meal, and lot 3 white Kafir com 
meal. In every case 16 lbs. of grain was fed per head daily, since it 
was fonnd that a larger amount than this was not eaten np clean. 
Each lot was fed 100 lbs. of well-cured Kafir corn fodder, the uneaten 
residue being weighed back in every case. A little com fodder and, 
near the close of the experiment, a little alfalfa hay were also Jed. The 
financial statement is based on corn meal and Kafir corn meal at 30 cts., 
corn stover and Kafir corn stover at 12^ cts., and alfalfa at 20 cts. per 
100 lbs. The steers were purchased for $8.52 and sold for $4.50 per 
hundred. The details of the exi)eriment are reported in full. The 
average results were as follows: 


Itesulta of feeding steers. 



Average 
■weight 
at begin- 
ning. 

Average I 
dally 
gain in 1 
weight. 

Grain 
eaten i>er 
pouncTof 
gain. 

Coarse 
fodder 
eaten per 
ponna of 
gain. 

Cost Tier 
pound of 
gain. 

Profit 

per 

head. 

Lot 1 (corn meal) 

Lot 2 (red Kafir com meal) 

Lot 3 (white Kafir com meal) 

Pounds. 

1,036 

1,021 

1,025 

Pounds. 
1.86 
1. 71 
1.78 

Pounds. 

9.07 

10.86 

10.41 

Pounds. 

5.60 

6.88 

6.92 

Cents. 
8.73 
4. 15 
4.01 

$9.52 

8.99 

8.40 

i 


Practically the same gains were made by the 3 lots. 

In order to determine the percentage undigested of the 3 grains the 
authors collected the manure from each lot for 33 days at llic beginning 
of the experiment. Each day the manure was washed with water and 
constantly agitated. “This caused the manure particles to rise to the 
top and float away with the water, while the undigested meal settled to 
the bottom. Only an insignificant portion of the finest of the meal 
could be lost by this treatment.” The amount of grain undigested is 
shown in the following table; 


IHgettibilily of grain fed to eteere. 



Grain 

oaten. 

Weight 
(dry) 
of grain 
washed 
from ma- 
nure. 

Grain undi- 
gested. 

Lot 1 (com meal) 

Pounds, 

^082 

1 

Pounds. 
162. 77 
840. 36 

Per cent. 
5.46 
11.27 
14.13 

Lot 2 (red Kafir com meal) 

3.008 

8.008 

Lot 3 (white i^fir corn meal) 

425.00 



The corn meal was better digested than either the red or white Kafir 
com meal. The authors remark that, although the grains were all 
ground in the same mill, the corn was more finely ground than the 
Kafir corn. 
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Pift /olkwiitff ste 0 r».-~-To atady tia comparatiT* valae at the 
droppings from the differont lots, 7 pigs followed each lot of steers fteai 
December 15 antil the close of the test The ainoant of grain fed to 
the pigs ill addition is recorded. They were fed the same grains as tiie 
ste^s which they followed. At the beginning the average wei|^t of 
the pigs following the difi'erent lots whs IGG, 168, and 169 lbs., respec- 
tively. On the basis of the undigested grain as determined above the 
food consumed, the gains made, and the food consumed per pound of 
gain were as follows : 


Results of sjpenment with p%gs following steef*s. 



OraiD 

eaten 

Feed 
available 
in nia 
nnre. 

Food coa- 
Gain in | anmed 
weight, per pound 

1 of gain. 

Lot 1 (corn meal) .. . 

Pounds 

2,620 

2,620 

2,480 

Pounds 

706 

1,476 

1,842 

Pounds. Pounds. 
636 6 07 

608 5 72 

725 5.06 

liOt 2 (rod Kafir corn) 

liOt 3 (white Kafir com) 


It is evident from the table that, thoagli the pigs were fed practically 
the same amounts of grain, the gains made vary with the amounts 
found in the manure. In the authors’ opinion the experiment proves 
that pigs can utilize Kafir corn feed in the manure and bring out the 
value in pork in about the same ratio of values that exists between 
corn and Kafir corn. 

The pigs were not all sold, but from available data it was calculated 
that there would have been a profit of $7.10 for lot 1, $10.12 for lot 2, 
and $11.21 for lot 3. Records were kei)t of the mean daily temperature 
of the }ards throughout the whole experiment. 

Feeding lambs, 0. F. Ouetiss and J. W. Wilson (Iowa 8ta, Bui. 
35, pp. 717-719, Jigit. 18 ), — In continuation of work previously reported 
(E. 9. R., 9, p. 84) the authors made a feeding experiment with 81 
wether lambs of the following breeds: Southdown, Shropshire, Oxford, 
Suffolk, Lincoln, Leicester, Cotswold, Dorset, and Merino, and 10 
Shropshire ewe lambs. 

The lambs were divided into 7 lots of 9 each, 1 lot of 10, and 1 lot 
of 8. Most of the lambs were purchased in Oanada and arrived at the 
station during July and August. They weie dipped soon after their 
ai rival and put on a timothy and blue grass pasture, and given a^light 
ration of oats and bran in addition. The lambs were given worm 
imwders, which were found to be more of a preventive than a remedy. 
The general conditions were the same as in the previous experiment. 
The experiment proper, which was preceded by a preliminary period 
of 16 days, began December 16 and continued 106 days, the conditions 
being the same throughout the whole time. 

The laihbs were fed all they would eat of a mixed grain ration with 
roots and hay. During the early part of the test a little green cloyer 
16733— No. 10 6 
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was fed. For the first 15 days the grain ration oonidsted of bran, oats, 
and corn, 1:2:2. For the next 35 days the following mixtore was fbd: 
Linseed meal, bran, oats, and corn, 1:2:8: 8. During the remainder of 
the test the linseed meal was increased two-fifths. At the beginning 
of the test the lambs ate 1 to 1^ lbs. of grain daily and at the o]p8e 
from Ij^ to 2^ lbs. 

The financial statement is based on bran and oats at 35 cts., shelled 
corn and hay at 20 cts., linseed meal at 90 cts., roots at 5 cts., and 
cabbage at 10 cts. per 100 lbs. 

The details of the experiment are given in tabular form. The results 
are summarized in the following table: 


Beaults of feeding different breeds of lambs. 





Food consumed. 



Aver- 

Dry 

Cost of 


Com 

and 

oats. 

Bran. 

Linseed 

meal. 

Hay.* 

Hoots. 

Cab. 

bage. 

gain 

per 

head. 

matter 
eaten 
per 
pound 
of gain. 

food 
per 
^und 
of gain. 

Lot 1 (Southdown) . 

Lha. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb. 

Lbs. 

Cents. 

1, 658. 1 

203.6 

127.4 

2, 089. 0 

305.5 

1,115.5 

0.85 

9.89 

8. 12 

Jjot 2 (Shropshire) . . 

1,688.2 

195.6 

112.6 

2, 188. 5 

854.0 

1, 124.2 

.36 

10.26 

8.21 

Lot 3 (Oxford) 

1,714.4 

213.5 

121.5 

2,567.4 

363.5 

1,142.0 

.40 

10. 31 

3.22 

Lot 4 (Suffolk) 

1,698.8 

209 8 

119.8 

2,642.5 

415.4 

1,045.8 

.40 

10.36 

3.44 

liOtS (Lincoln) 

1,752.2 

216.1 

124.5 

2, 529. 1 

259.0 

1,239.0 

.46 

9. 11 

2.86 

Lot 6 (Leicester) . . . 

1,715.4 

211.8 

121.7 

2,554.5 

335.2 

1, 236. 2 

.44 

0.34 

2.01 

Lot 7 (Cotswold) . . 

1, 769. 6 

217.0 

119 5 

2,620.8 

861.4 

1,237.6 

.50 

8.48 

2.66 

Lot 8 (Dorset) 

1, 760. 6 

211.1 

101.7 

2, 704. 5 

351.5 

1, 092. 5 

.43 

0.89 

3. 04 

Lot 9 (Merino) 

1, 877. 6 

141.3 

104.3 

2,155.4 

308.5 

940.7 

.37 

10.29 

2.01 

Total all breeds. 
Total, first 7 

15,021.1 

1,810.8 

1, 053. 1 

21,516.8 

2, 89^ 

10, 173.5 

7m 

0.67 

3. 04 

breeds 

Lot 10 (Shropshire 

11, 882. 9 

1, 467. 4 

847 0 

16,881.8 

2, 314. 4 

8, 140. 3 

.415 

0 58 

3.04 

ewes) 

1,415.0 

176.5 

99.7 

2, 185.0 

335.5 

1,099.5 

.31 

10.30 

3.18 


> Including a little green clover. 


The ewe lambs were light eaters and made comparatively small gains, 
but the cost of production was about the same as the average of the 
wethers. 

“The marked increase in the cost of feed per pound of gain dnriug the experiment 
Tfas apparently due to the fact that the ewe lambs took on fat rapidly and were 
more nearly finished during the latter part of the period than the other lots. This 
distinction between the sexes has been observed in all of the experiments made at 
this station, including both cattle and sheep. On the market the ewes sold 6 cts. 
higher than the wethers of the same breed, and in the slaughter test they dressed 
1.67 per cent more net carcass. On the block they showed slightly more fat, but 
their fine bone and phimp, neat carcasses made them attractive and profitable. The 
price put on them by the buyera clearly indicates that there is no discrimination 
ag^st owe lambs, as there formerly was against the heifer. It should bo mentioned 
incidentally, however, that alter the ewes are a year old they are not as desirable as 
wethers, owing to the fact that the joints do not break as readily. Free olean 
breaking of the front pastern is the test applied by meat dealers to distinguish 
between a lamb and a sheep. One that breaks is a lamb; one that does not is a 
sheep, regardless of actual age.” 

As regards gains made the relative rank of the breeds was the nnipf 
in this as in the preceding experiment. 



**11ie Ooteiralds •gain land, with tbs Linoolns sad Leieesten doadjr foliating. 
The general average for tiie Southdowna and Shiopehirea ie tlie same, and tiielr rank 
ienexitothelong-wooled breeds for economy of production, and in this they are fol- 
lowed closely by the Dorsets, and they in tom by tiie Oxfoi^s and Snifolks. . . . 
The whole number of lambs, 109 in the first experiment and 91 in the second, not 
inclnding the ewes, made a total gain of 8,216 lbs. from 69,134 lbs. (dry matter) of 
feed — a rate of 1 Ib. of gain for 8.38 lbs. of dry matter in the feed consumed, and an 
average of 0.448 lb. per head daily for the entire lot. The total gain of 8,246 lbs. was 
made at a cost of $245 69 for feed consumed, or an average cost of 2.97 ots. per pound 
for the mutton produced in both experiments. This calculation makes no allowance 
for the value of the fleece, except as it entered into the gain, nor does it take into 
account the value of the manure or expense of labor in feeding.” 

At the close of the test the wethers were sold in Chicago for from 
$5 to (5.76 per hundred, and the ewes for $5.65. The dressed weight 
of the wethers was 49.27 to 55.26 per cent of the live weight, and the 
dressed weight of the ewes 54.65 per cent. A detailed record is given 
in tabular form of the slaughter test, which shows the net weight of the 
several parts of the carcass and of the internal organs and their per- 
centage of the whole. The carcasses were cut up and the meats judged 
by an expert. In his opinion the Sonthdowns and the Shropshire ewes 
ranked highest in the value of the mutton ; the Oxfords, Lincolns, and 
Leicesters next, and the Sufiblks, Dorsets, and Merinos lowest. 

The sheep were not shorn as in the former experiment. The value of 
the fleece was calculated &om the combined weight of pelts and wool. 

Feeding range lambs, 0. F. Cubtiss and J. W. Wilson {Iowa Sta. 
Bui. 35, pp. 750-758, Jigs. 4 ). — ^A test was made with 252 range lambs 
to study the possibilities of profitable feeding under local conditions. 
Th^e lambs were divided into 4 lots of 63 each, and consisted of the 
following breeds: Lot 1, Merinos (shorn); lot 2, Cross Wools; lot 3, 
Down Coarse, and lot 4, Merinos (unshorn). The lambs were purchased 
November 3. The feeding experiment began December 1 and lasted 
110 days. Until the beginning of the feeding trial the lambs were 
pastured on blue grass and given a light ration of bran and oats morn- 
ing and evening. They also had access to hay during the night. During 
the experiment proper they were fed a ration consisting of oats, corn, 
linseed meal, and bran, with roangel-wurzels and hay in addition. At 
the beginning of the test the lambs ate less than | lb. of the mixed 
grain per day, at the end of the first month only ^ lb., while the hay 
consumed per day was at first as high as 3^ lbs. per head. The amount 
of hay consumed gradually decreased to about 2 lbs. at the end of the 
test and the amount of grain increased. 

The financial statement is based on the following prices per 100 lbs. : 
Bran and oats, 35 cts.; bay and shelled com, 20 ots.; linseed meal, 90 
cts., and roots, 6 cts. 

The foods consumed and the gains made by the different lots are 
given in fhll. The average weights of the lambs in the different lots 
at the beginning were as follows: Lot 1, 46.9 lbs. ; lot 2, 52.8 lbs.; lot 3, 
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53.8 lbs., and lot 4, 53 lbs. The average gai»B made were 30,2 fte., 803 
lbs., 28.9 lbs., and‘ 27.6 lbs., respectively. 

will be observed that while these lambs have not made as large gains as the 
pure breds and have required more feed (dry mat for) for a pound of gain, they 
have nevertheless produced very creditable gains at unusually low cost for feed 
consumed. The greater amount of feed and lower cost for a pound of gain by these 
lambs, in comparison with the pure breds, seems like an inconsistent result. This 
apparent inconsistency, however, is doubtless due to the variation in the rations 
consumed. 

^^The pure-bred lambs ate relatively much less hay and correspondingly more 
grain, consequently the results with respect to economy of production between the 
pure bred and the range lambs are not directly comparable. The hay fed to the 
range lambs was alfalfa a part of the time, and clover and timothy of good quality 
the remainder. On account of their taking readily to a liberal allowance of hay 
and eating sparingly of grain, a ration of this kind seemed best suited to these 
lambs, while the pure breds were capable of utilizing a heavier grain ration with 
correspondingly less bay. Both lots of lambs had all the grain they would eat 
during the last sixty days.’’ 

The lambs were sold in Chicago at from $4.70 to $5.25 per hundred. 
The percentage of dressed weight of the several lots was as follows: 
Lot 1, 65.9; lot 2, 53.5; and lots 3 and 4, 52.8. The net profit per head 
for the 4 lots was 42 cts., 75 cts., 87 cts., and 70 cts., respectively. 

“While these laniba are not of the clash that farmers could afford to raise on high- 
priced lauds, they can, nevertheless, be fed at a good profit under conditions similar 
to those reported in this bulletin.” 

Is skim milk or buttermilk best for pigs? F. E. Ekbbt {North 
Carolina 8ta. liul. 143, pp. 170-175 ), — A test of the comparative value 
of skim milk and buttermilk was made with 12 pigs divided into 4 lots 
of 3 each. Lots 1 and 2 were fed sweet skim milk and middlings, lot 2 
receiving 25 per cent more milk than lot 1. Lots 3 and 4 were fed 
bnttermilk and middlings, lot 4 receiving 26 per cent more buttermilk 
than lot 3. The pigs had access during the test to a mixture consist- 
ing of hard- wood ashes, salt, copperas, black antimony, sulphur flowers, 
and charcoal. The pigs were farrowed early in September. The boars 
were castrated before weaning. After weaning, until the experiment 
"proper began, the jugs were fed a mixture of wheat middlings, corn, 
bran, and linseed meal. The experiment proper began December 26 
and lasted until March 30. The food consumed and gains made are 
recorded. During the whole test the pigs in lots 1, 2, and 3 gained 
from 17 to 19 oz. per day, and the pigs in lot 4 made an average gain 
of about 14.5 oz. per day. Beckoning the middlings at 86 cts. per 100 
lbs. and the pigs at 4 cts. per pound live weight or 6 cts. per pound 
dressed weight (it being assumed that the dressed weight was 80 2 )er 
cent of the live weight), the value of 100 lbs. of skim milk and butter- 
milk was calculated. The results of the experiment are shown in the 
following table: 



ipyBP^ *' ' i m otm rmgtfsia^^ ipr 


Mmf9^tffiMil§pi0i4 



Food oonsuBod per pomd of 
gain. 

Value of 
iiiiik|nr 

pouiida. 

Wheat 

mid- 

dlings. 

Skim 

milk. 

Butter- 

milk. 

Loti 

Pounds, 

3.43 

8.26 

8.51 

2.78 

Pounds, 

5.12 

6. 12 

Pounds, 

Cents, 

20.80 

20.86 

10.78 

28.62 

Lot 2 


Lot 3 

5. 10 
5.72 

Lot 4 





The pigs were slaughtered at the close of the experiment or shortly 
after. Br ef statements are made concerning the slaughter test. 

Report of the poultry division, 0. O. Flagg (Rhode Island 8ta, 
Bpt. 1896^ pp. 554^^.^).— Analyses (food constituents and mineral 
matter) are reported of a number of poultry foods as follows: 

Composition of poultry foods. 




Food constituents. 



Mineral matter 



Water. 

Pro- 

tein. 

Fat. 

Nitro 
gen- j 
free ex 
tract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

Cal- 

cdum 

oxid. 

Mag 

nesium 

oxid. 

Potas 

Siam 

oxid. 

PhOB 

phoric 

aoid. 

Insolu 

ble 

matter. 


Per et 

Per et. 

Per et 

Per et 

Per ot 

Per et 

Per ct 

Per et 

Per ct 

Psrct 

Per et 

Common navy bread . 

9. 17 

16.38 

1.34 

70.64 

1.00 

1.41 

0. 12 

0. 17 

0.25 

0.63 

0.02 

AuHtin’s dry brood.. 

10.83 

16.88 

4.33 

63 12 

1.02 

4. 32 

.53 

.14 

.35 

.98 

.03 

lirouklyn azotiuo. . 
Boiled blood and 

10.68 

58 00 

11 13 

5.22 

.00 

15.07 

4.25 

.16 

.72 

4.02 

.67 

bone 

Bowker’s animal 

7.35 

29. 31 

2.07 

, 8.87 

1 .00 

52.90 

26.84 

.69 

.88 

21.81 

.84 

meal 

5.03 

38 94 

19.50 

8.14 

.00 

33.39 

16.20 

.31 

.38 

13.38 

.76 

Smith's beef erraps. . 

7 03 

36 69 

15 43 

22.62 

.00 

18. 23 

G. 36 

.25 

.78 

4 94 

1.41 

Avery’s beef scraps 
Barling’s ground 

6.80 

55. 81 

24 50 

1.68 

.00 

ll. 72 

3.87 

.18 

.79 

4.96 

.83 

scraps 

Germ feed 

8. 72 

52. 13 

13.83 

3.62 

.00 

21.70 

8.18 

.27 

.67 

6 88 

2.13 

9.45 

45.69 

2.00 

3.65 

.00 

89 21 

19. 14 

.46 

.38 

16.30 

.86 


In continuation of previous work (B. 8. E., 8, p. 022) experiments 
were made in cross breeding geese^ which are briefly reported. A 
number of the geese raised were fattened and sold and others were 
exhibited. The first geese were sold when 97 days old; the best were 
the result of crossing an Embden gander with African geese; their 
average live weight was 15 lbs. 3^ oz., and the average dressed weight 
13 lbs. 7f oz. The Embden-Toulouse cross also developed large geese, 
but they did not grow as rapidly as the Embdeu-African. 

appears to be desirable to use a white bird for one parent in making a cross, 
in order, so far as possible, to grow white, pied, or light-colored birds for market, 
because they pick much easier, usually have a whiter flesh, and are handsomer in 
appearance. These are important points, and affect the price when the bird comes 
on the market. Entirely dark birds, as Africans, Toulouse, or Brown Chinas, haye 
black pinfeathers, which make them hard to pick when dressed as gr^en geese. If 
they are not thoroughly taken out they show on the dressed bird very distinctly, 
and injure the appearance, while white pinfeathers are much less objectionable. 
The color of the flesh, aside from the effect of the black or white pinfeathers is, as 
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than Embdane of White Ohinae.*' ^ 

The importance of an abundant supply of pasturailfa 
insisted upon and the need of supplementing any lack in this 
by snitable soiling crops. Grass seems to be preferred by gees0 t0|4il 
other green crops. When pastured on oats and peas the oats Wttps 
always eaten before the peas. Oabbage, turnips, and sweet oeni W$ 
regarded as excellent soiling crops. Sweet corn sufficiently advanced 
to be in the roasting ear stage will be almost or quite devoured when ^ 
fed at night. Sorghum and dwarf Essex rape were found to be vmy 
satisfactory green crops. 


Blood-molasBeB feed for horeea, E. J. Hanskn (Uge$kr, Landm,,4S (X89?)f No, 
30, pp, 678-674),— The process of manufacturing the molasses feed is explained in 
detail. The feed is a mixture of 250 parts of bloody 200 parts beet molasses, 200 parts 
Scotch oat bran, and 100 parts ^^starch-free maize meal.’’ Analysis shows its com- 
position to be as follows: Water 10.10, protein 19.63 (albuminoids 16.48), other 
extracts 2.00, crude fiber 6.32, nitrogen-free extract 55.11, and ash 6.84 per cent. 
The feed was relished by horses. A blood molasses feed for cattle and one for swine 
are also manufactured. — f. w. woll. 

Composition of hay from mountain pastures, F. H. Wbrbnskiold ( Tidsskr, 
Norake Landhr,, 4 {1897), pp. 487-430). — Six analyses of hay from Norwegian iriouii- 
tain pastures (eaterho) are given, and the results discussed and compared with earlier 
analyses of similar hay and of meadow hay. Of the total protein 61.5 per cent was 
found to be digestible by the Stutzer-KUhn method. The analyses indicate that the 
hay from the mountain pastures possesses a higher nutritive value than the cultivated 
grasses, and perhaps as high value as the cultivated legumes. Their cnide fiber 
content, in connection with the relatively high percentage of moisture which they 
contain, makes the grasses tender and soft when cured. I^Mieh hay may be more 
palatable to cattle than the rather stiff hay from the common cultivated fodder 
plants.— 1^. w. WOLL. 

What the Mezicaus eat {Dietet. and ffyg. Gaz,, 14 {1898), No. 3, pp. 144-140 ), — 
All abstract of a paper by F. Semeleder read before the section of physiology and 
dietetics of the American Medical Association at its last meeting. A number of 
typical foods and food products are enumerated and some are described. 

Boarding houses and olubs for working women, Mary S. Fkrgusson ( V. S. 
Dept. Labor Bui. 13,pp.lil-190). — A number of boarding houses and clubs conducted 
» under the auspices of charitable or otlier organizations are described and discussed. 
Statistics which include cost of food are given of 90 institutions. 

The composition of different kinds of flour used in Italy, G. Fabris and O. 
Sbvbrini {Ann. (iahelle. Roma, 3,p. 87; aba. in Bui. Soc. Chim. Pans, 20 {1898), No, 
8, pp. 109, 110), — A large number of Italian flours were examined. A classification 
is given based on the ash content. Thus, first-class flour shows an ash content of 
about 0.6 per cent, medium 0.6 to 1 per cent, and ordinary above 1 per cent. 

Flour in China and Japan ( U. 8. Consular Rpis., 1897, Deo., pp. 519-328).— 
tistics as to the amount of flour used in cities in China and Japan and its source. 
The bread and similar products made from flour in a number of oases are described. 

Adulteration of wheat flour, A. J. Wbdderburn ( U. 8. House of Rep,, 35, Con- 
gress, 2, Session, Doo, 309, pp. 4;^).— The author, under the direction of the Division of 
Chemistry of this Department, has gathered from a number of manufacturers and 
millers information concerning adulteration of flour. 

The use of horse flesh as food {Res. 8oi., 4. ser., 8 {1897), No* 24, p, 762).— The use 
of horse flesh in different countries is briefly discussed, and its composition com- 
pared with that of beef, mutton, und iiork. 
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Mbklfpeir (iffr. 0asf« JTew lfUei,9(189S),if(i^ /, |f.SM9)«-^Thiiir^^ 

^noM lh>iii a papair by P. Qmiadiasi deaoHbea the aultnie of the prickly peaTi 
(Uibteiit Tarioties^ and tba nae of the fruit ae food atid the plant and fruit aa # 
feeding stuff, 

Soailage up to data, J. L. TflOMPSOK {Agr. Qaz. New South Walee, 9 (1898), No.l, 
pp. €8-106, figs, ^).-^pinione of many writers and reports of experiments with silage 
are quoted^ and directions given for making and dlling silos, silage stacks, etc. 

The utiliaation of beet leawea, J. P. Waonbr (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 8 (2897), No. 88, 
pp, The yalne of beet fodder and silage is disonssed. 

»8oy beans as food and fodder, S. H. Akgvll ( U, S, Consular RpU,, 1897, Dec,, 
pp, SSI, SS£),-^A translation of a general article by H. Fartune, 

Composition of the straw of oats, wheat, and rye, Balland (Compi, Bend, 
Acad. Sd, PaHs, m (189^), No, 85, pp, 1180-1188). 

Analyses of potatoes, B. H. Hitk ( West Virginia Sta, Bpt 1896, pp, 5^ -57). •— Deter- 
minations of specido gravity, total solids, water, starch, protein, fiber, fat, other 
carbohydrates, and ash soluble and insoluble in water in over 200 samples of potatoes 
are reported, and the methods of analysis used are described. No average or sum- 
mary is given. 

studies of Norwegian potatoes, with special reference to starch content, 

J. Serrlien (Tidsskr, Norske Landhr,, 4 (1897), Nos, S, pp. 209^88S; 6, pp, 8S9‘-87t<), 

Feeding sprouted grains, 0. Kellner (SaelCs Landw, Ztschr,, 4S (1897), No, tS, 
p, 55).— The inferior value of sprouted grain on the basis of composition is pointed 
out. 

The digestibility of dried maixe used for brewing (Deut, Landw, Presse, 84 
(1897), No. 76, p. 555).— Quoted from an article by B. Schulze in Jahresber. Agr. Chem. 
Vers. Stat. Breslau, 1896. 

Skim-milk bread and its assimilation by man, H. Repsteiner and W. Spirig 
(Korhl. Schweiz. Aerzie, 85, pp. 705-710; noted in Jahresher. Thier. Chem., 85 (1895), 
p, ^5i).— Experiments were made which, in the authors’ opinion, showed that bread 
made with skim milk was extremely well assimilated. They recommend the use of 
skim milk (and buttermilk) ii^ bread making. 

Preservation of eggs, J. H. Thieriot ( U. S. Consular Bpts,, 1897, Deo., pp. 66S, 
664),^k report is given of tests in Germany of 20 methods of preserving eggs. The 
most satisfactory methods were varnishing the eggs with vaseline and preserving 
them in limewater or a solution of water glass. The latter was preferable since 
varnishing the eggs with vaseline takes considerable time and treating them with 
limewater is likely to give the eggs a disagreeable odor and taste. There is, how- 
ever, one drawback with eggs preserved in a solution of water glass, viz, that the 
shell easily bursts in boiling water. This may be avoided by cautiously piercing the 
shell with a strong needle.” 

Peat dust for preserving eggs (Landw. Centhl. Posen, 85 (1897), No. 84, p. 809),—^ 
A note on the successful preservation of eggs by burying them in peat dust. 

Food preservatives and butter Inoreasers, G. W. Cavanaugh (New York Cor- 
nell Sta. Bpt, 1896, pp. 459-464).— A reprint of Bulletin 118 of the station (£. S. R., 


8, p. 421). 

On preservative salts, £. Hotter (Ztschr. Nahr. Untersuoh, u. Hyg., 11 (1897), No, 
80, pp. 884, 885).— A discussion of the subject with analysis of a preservative salt. 

Supplemental report of the dairy and food oommissloner, L. Wells (Penn- 
syhania Dept, Agr, Bpt. 1896, p. 466).— Examinations of a number of samples of 
vinegar, baking powder, and miscellaneous foods and condiments ore reported, and 
a oonrt decision in favor of the pnre-ffiod law of the State is cited. 
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Cider irina|;ere of FeimeylTaiile, W. Frkar (Pmnafltania Dtpi. Apr, Bei. pp, 
f7).— Vinegar and vinegar making ia diaciiased and a number of analjscs of vinegar 
from different localities in Pennsylvania are reported. Directions for testing vinegar 
and a test for acidity suited to the needs of farmers are given. 

Cider vinegars of Peiinsylvania, W. Frear (Ftnnaffhania Dept, Apr, Bpt, 1896, 
pp, ^95-^id).~Thi8 is a reprint of Bulletin 22 of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture (see above). 

Fruit vinegar, J. Jettmar (Zieohr, Nahr. Urienvch, n. Hyp,, 11 (1897), No, Bl, pp, 
S45, 346),--^X discussion of fhiit vinegars, with report of analyses of 2 samples. 

The value of meat extract as a oondiment, C. Voit (MUnchen, Med, Wohnsohr,, 
1897, No, 9; abs, in Hyg, Rundeehm, 7 (1897), No, B4, p, 1363), 

The examination of American lard, H. Bchlegel (Forech, Ber, Lehenmtl,, 4 
(1897), No, 12, pp, 350, 353), 

On the establishment of compulsory examination of meat in the States of 
the North German Federation, B. Ostertao (Ztsohr, Fleisch n, Milchhyg,, 8, No, 2, 
pp, 21-27), • 

Book of foods and condiments (Lebenemitielhach, Bern: F. Semminger, 1897, pp, 
VII, 152; abs, in Ztsohr, Nahr, TTntersuoh, it, Hyg,, 11 (1897), No, 24, p, 424 ), — A com- 
pilation by the Verein schweizerisoher analytiseher Chemiker, describing the more 
Important foods, oondimeuts, etc., and their adulteration, with simple methods of 
examination. 

What influence does consuming a day’s ration in several portions exert upon 

the cleavage of protein? O. Krummacher (Ztsohr, Biol,, 35 (1897), No, 4, pp, 481- 
606, dgms, 2 ), — The author made a number of evperiments with a dog. In some 
oases the day’s ration was consumed in one portion and in others in five portions. The 
food, urine, and feces were analyzed. It was found that more nitrogen was evereted 
when the food was consumed in one portion than otherwise. The experiments are 
discussed at length and the results of other investigators quoted in detail. 

Investigations with man and animals on the behavior and excretion of 
ammonia and ammonium salts, T. Bumpf and G. Kleine (Ztsohr, Biol, 34 (1897), 
pp. 66-124). 

On the mineral constituents of the feces of very young infants when fed 
mother’s milk and cow’s milk, M. Blaubbro (Aroh, Hyg,, 31 (1897), No. 2, pp, 
115-141), 

Some recent observations on the influence of the thyroid gland on metabo- 
lism, Y. Henderson ( Science, n. ser,, 6 (1897), No, 156, pp. 948-960), work of 
several investigators is quoted in considerable detaik 

On the analysis of gastric juice, L. Cobdier ( Compt, Rend, Acad, Soi, Paris, 126 
(1898), No, 4, pp, 363-366), 

^ Hy^enic studies of copper, VI. The effect of copper on man, K. B. I^hmann 
*lArch, Hyg., 31 (1898), No, 3, pp. 279-309 ), — Large doses of copper salt (about 80 gm.) 
prove fatal or cause serious illness. No case is recorded in which doses of 4 to 8 gm. 
have proved fatal, 1 to 2 gm. cause sickness (vomiting or diarrhea;, 0.5 gm. seldom 
causes even vomiting. Continued small doses show no cumulative effects. A num- 
ber of experiments are reported. 

Papain-proteolysis, with some observations on the physiological action of 
the products formed, R. H. Chittenden, L. B. Mendel, and H. £. McDermott 
(Jmer, Jour, Physiol,, 1 (1898), No, 2, pp, 256-276),^k number of experiments are 
reported. 

Text-book of somatology and hygiene for use in training schools for teachers. 

T. F. Hanansek (Lehrbuch der Somatologie und Hygiene f Ur Lehrer und Lehrerinen Bild- 
ungsanstalten, Vienna, Prague, and Leipsio: F, Tempsky, 1897, pp, VI, 168, pis. 7, figs. 
104; abs, in Ztsohr, Nahr, Vntersuch. u, Hyg,, 11 (1897), No. 24, p, 4;?41.->-Coniains 
chapters oti somatology, general hygiene, and school hygiene. The most important 
foods and food staffs are treated of. 



ffto(Bk4b6dliig in§gtt1oti«> J. M. BARtLSTr (Afatfit Sid, Bui, S9,pp, S)t---Qtaera} 
remarks on feeding, with tables showing digestible nntlients in Tarioos Ibeding 
staffs, and rations for iuilc!i cows, work cattle, growing cattle, and horses* 

The beef steer (Kansas State Bd, Agr, t^uart Rpt 1897, Deo, SI, pp, 289, figs, 
S7), — This contains articles on beef production in Kansas and elsewhere and crop 
and live stock statistics ior the State. 

Shorthorns in France and BngUmd, Ds Clbrcq (Jour, Agr, Prat, 2 (1897), No, 
S4, pp, S01S06), 

On heredity in stock raising, with special reference to transmitted qualities, 

H, Savela (Biei, 18 (1897), pp, 291-SOl), 

The development of the Jutland breed of cattle during the past 25 years 

(Landmanshlade, 30 (1897), Nos, 35, pp, 473-^77; 36, pp, 488-491), 

The importance of horse laising for the farmer and the army, 0. F. Michelet 
(Tidsskr, Norske Landbr,, 4 (1897), No, 6,pp, 241-259), 

The old Nordland horse, L. P. Nilssen (Tidsskr, Norske Landbr,, 4 \1897), No, 7, 
pp: 359-3G1, ill). 

Size and weight of horses, F. A. ZCrn (FuhUng^s Landw, Ztg,, 47 (1858), No, 1, 
pp, 13-21), — A general discussion of the subject. 

Fowls for profit, J. J. McGue (Agr, Qaz. New South Wales, 0 (1898), No, 1, pp, 
56-59), — A general article. 

Oysters in Point Judith Pond, G. W. Field (Rhode Island Sia, Bpt, 1896, pp. 
172-186, pis, 5), — A leport is given of evpeiiments on the possibility of profitably 
extending oyster growing in Point Judith Pond. 


DAIBT FABHIITG— DAIBYIHO. 

Eighth and ninth years’ feeding experiments with milch cows, 

F. Feiis {Her. K. Vet. Landbolu^ekoler Lab. Landbkon. Fiirsog [Copen- 
hagen], 1897, pp. 107 ). — This is a oontinnation of the Danish cow feeding 
experiments made by the experiment station at Copenhagen (E. S. B., 
4, p. 601 ; 6, pp. 588, 657 ; 8, p. 266). The report covers the experiments 
of 1895 and 1896, which were made on the same general plan as the 
earlier ones. The main results of the experiments of 1896, which were 
on the comparative value of mixed grain (barley and oats) and wheat 
for milk and batter production, were given in an earlier publication of 
the station and have already been abstracted (E. S. B., 8, p. 266). 

The experiments of 1896 were conducted on 4 different estates with 
162 cows in all, their purpose being to study the value of molasses feed 
as compared with mixed grain (barley and oats). The molasses feed 
was made up of one half beet molasses, three-eighths wheat bran, and 
one-eighth palm nut meal. The cows on each estate were divided into 
3 even lots of at least 10 head each. One of these lots (B) received the 
same feed throughout the experiment, viz, equal parts of mixed grain 
and molasses feed. The feed of the 2 other lots (A and G) was the 
same as that of lot B during the preliminary aud the jmst-experimental 
periods, but during the experimental period proper lot A had mixed 
grain only and lot 0 molasses feed. The report gives detailed state- 
ments and tables as to the rations fed, live weights of animals, yield 
and composition of milk produced on each estate, and the composition 
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of the varioas cattle fbods used. The followini; summaiy iudades 
more important results: ‘ 

Molasses feed vs, mixed grain for cows. 



Yield of milk. 

Fat content of milk. 

Live weight of cows. 


Lot A 
(mixed 
grain » 

Lot B 
(grain 
and 
molae- 

BOfl 

feed). 

LotC 

(molae- 

aea 

feed). 

Lot A 
(mixed 
grain). 

LotB 

(grain 

and 

mcdas 

see 

feed). 

LotC 1 
(molae- 
eea 
feed). 

Lot A 
(mixed 
grain). 

LotB 

(gram 

and 

molas- 

ses 

feed). 

LotC 

(molae- 

ees 

feed). 

Preliminary periwl 

Ex]MTiiiieiitnl )>mocl 

Su]ii)l(‘nieiit4i,ry period . . . 

Lie. 

27.3 

23.7 

21.8 

Lbs. 

27.4 

23.7 

21.6 

Lbs. 

27.4 

23.4 
21.6 

IW cL 
3.25 
8.16 
3.27 

Per ct. 
3.28 
8.12 
8.21 

Per at. 

3 26 
8.15 ; 
3.27 

Lbs. 

969.0 

970.7 

969.2 

Lbs. 

058. 0 
959.5 

059.0 

Lbs 

063.0 

965.0 
064.6 


The results of the experiments indicate that molasses feed and mixed 
grain (barley and oats) possess the same feeding value, pound for pound, 
for milch cows when fed in similar food combinations as in these experi- 
ments, viz, with oil cakes, roots, hay, and straw. Even when 3,3 lbs. 
of molasses feed was fed with 55 lbs. of mangel- wurzels per day, no 
deleterious effect could be traced in the digestion of the cows. 

Sugar beet residue and molasses feed vs, mixed grain , — In a single 
ex])eriment at the Ourui)gaard estate during 1895-’iM> with 28 cows 
divided into 2 even lots, 2 lbs. of ii ixed grain, 2 lbs, of molasses 
feed, and 20 lbs. of sugar-beet residue were fed to 1 lot, and 2 lbs. of 
molasses feed and 44 lbs. of beet residue were fed to the other lot. 
All the cows retjeived oil cakes and hay in addition. Hence 24 lbs. of 
sugar beet residue was compared with 2 lbs. of mixed grain (barley, 
oats, with a little peas, grown together). The yield and comi>osition 
of the milk produced and the weight of the cows indicated that the 
feeds mentioned were of about similar value, in the proportions fed. 

The effect of food on quality of milk , — The general conclusion on this 
point to which these Danish cow-feeding experiments have led is given 
as follows: In the comparative feeding experiments with milch cows, 
now continued during 9 consecutive years, in which about 2,500 cows 
.divided into 218 lots on 12 estates in different parts of our country 
have been included, it has constantly been found that the changes 
made in the system of feeding the different lots have been practically 
without effect upon the chemical composition of the milk. In these 
experiments, barley and oats have been fed against roots, oil cakes, 
wheat bran, wheat and molasses feedj mixed grain and oil cakes have 
been fed against roots, and grain and roots have been fed in addition 
to the regular rations given. It must be remembered, however, that 
the changes in the feed were never so great as to make the resulting 
rations abnormal (according to Danish feeding practice). — ^P. w. woll. 

Comparative affect of some rations fed to milch cows, F. E. 
Emery (North Carolina 8ta. Bui, 143^ pp, — The results are 


^The Dimiah potiiid==l.l lbs. nroirdupois. 




0V8D of trials irith 4 oows in 4 periods of 2 wedcs eadi. In iJiese 
trials oottou'Seed meal and hulls was fed against com shookB and a 
mixed grain ration; and com and soybean silage with cotton-seed meid 
and bran was fed against 2 diftbrent grain rations containing sweet 
potatoes. The author makes the following deductions : 

(1) The ration of sweet potatoes, raw cotton seed, pulled [corn] fodder and cow- 
pea meal gave better results for cow Dora McKee than did corn and soy-bean silage 
and cotton-seed meal, with wheat bran mixed in ratio of 1 to 2, by weight. 

(2) The corn and soy-bean silage, with cotton-seed meal and wheat bran, gave a 
better result with cow Ko. 5 than did sweet potatoes and corn sbuoks, with a mix- 
ture of cotton-seed meal, corn meal, and cowpea meal mixed in the proportions of 6, 
2, and 1. 

(3) Cotton-seed hulls and meal for butter production leads com slincks and 
wheat straw with com meal, ground wheat, and rotton-sced meal mixed in propor- 
tions of 2, 3, and 5. The latter made the most milk, however. Cow No. 19 lost in 
the last period so much, the result was evened up and became indeterminate.’' 

Summary of record of milk and butter production of station 
herd, 1895 and 1896, F. E. Bmbey {North Carolina Sta. Bui, liS^pp, 
176-187 ). — This is a record for 14 cows in 1895 and 10 cows in 1890, 
showing the yield and fat content of milk, calculated yield of butter, 
amount and cost of food consumed, net profit or loss, etc. In 1895 8 of 
the 13 cows for which financial data are given either gave no profit or 
were kept at a loss ranging from $2.26 to $13.53; and in 1890 8 of the 
10 cows were kept at a loss ranging from 92 cents to $15.80. The author 
explains that some of the cows ^^bave not been culled out before the 
end of this year’s record in order to give time, after the trouble from 
epizootic abortion was over, for cows to assume a normal flow of milk, 
thus avoiding hasty judgment and consequently erroneous work.” 

Milk: Its value as a food and studies which suggest a different 
method of sale, E. B. Voorhees and 0. B. Lane {New Jersey Stas. 
Bui. 123^ pp. 19 ). — The value of milk as a nutritious food of moderate 
cost is pointed out, and the variations in the quality of milk owing to 
a variety of causes are discussed. 

Observations are reported on the station herd of 28 cows, mostly of 
mixed breeding. The cows were fed so as to keep them up to their full 
capacity without attempting to force a large yield. Samples of the milk 
of each cow were tested weekly. The average monthly composition of 
the milk of the herd for 1 year and the variations in the composition 
of the milk of individual cows are given. These show that, while 4}here 
were wide variations in the milk of individual cows, the range being 
from 2.6 to 8.3 per cent of fat in the month of December, the composi- 
tion of the mixed milk of the herd was remarkably uniform, the monthly 
average ranging from 4 to 4.4 per*cent during the year. 

other words, it appears, fropi the stady of this herd, which is fairly repre- 
sentativo of good herds thronghout the State, that, so far as uniformity in composi- 
tk>u of the daily mixed milk is ooucemed, its sale on the fat basis would have been 
entirely practicable.” 
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ObRervatlons were also nade oil tbe effeds of the period of laotatdoet 
and tbe cbaraeter of the food. Althongh individual animals varied 
greatiy, ‘Mn the first 5 months the decrease in total milk flow fW>m 
month to month is proportionately greater than the decrease in the 
total fat, and hence the average percentage of fat in the milk gradually 
increases, so that in the fifth month it is 0.5 greater than the average 
percentage in the first month.” For the remaining 3 months the decrease 
in milk yield and in total fat were relatively the same. 

^'The influence of the period of lactation upon the composition of idilk, while 
varying with individnal animals, is, therefore, for herds of reasonable size, prac- 
tically limited to the flrst 5 months. Hence the main point to observe in nttempts 
to secure uniformity in composition is to evenly distribute the fresh cows introduced 
into the herd throughout the different months of the year rather than to have them 
all introduced daring any 1, 2, or 3 months.’’ 

The experiments on the effect of food included 4 lots of 2 cows each. 
The effect of substituting silage for dried corn fodder and of adding 
sugar beets and potatoes with a full ration, limited ration, and no grain 
was studied in periods of 5 or 12 days’ duration. 

While the results of these experiments ns a whole confirm the view now gener- 
ally held by careful observers, viz, that the character and quantity of food inflnenoe 
the flow rather than the composition of milk, a temporary decrease in fat was 
noticed when animals wore changed from a dry to a succulent ration and one much 
richer in digestible carbohydrates (sugar).” 

In conclusion the author urges that milk should be sold on the basis 
of its fat content; ‘Hhat is, from the food standpoint the retail jirice 
should vary with the variation in composition in order that the con- 
sumer may get what he pays for and the producer may be paid for what 
he delivers.” The author believes that the results of his investigations 
show that this is entirely practicable as far as the dairyman is con- 
cerned, and is engaged in devising a system of inspection suited to this 
plan. 

A flavor-producing micrococcua of butter, S. 0. Keith ( Tech. 
Quart.y 10 {1807)jpp. 217^ 248y Jigs. 2; ahst. in Jour. Boy. Micros. 8oc. 

, \London]j 1897, No. 5,p. 430 ). — A micrococcus that produces a butter 
flavor and aroma when grown on milk or cream has been isolated by 
the author and designated as Mtcroeocctis hutyri-aroma-faHens. The 
micrococcus is characterized by usually occurring in pairs, by being 
uoumotile, measuring from 0.5 to 1/^ in size, and by growing well at 37^ 
and even at 20® C. It is aerobic and liquefies gelatin slowly. On 
agar its growth is white and abundant. Milk is not coagulated by it, 
but is given a slightly sour, pleasantly aromatic butter flavor. The 
reaction of the milk is acid. 

Pasteurization of milk, 0. E. Mabshall [Michigan 8ta. Bui. 147, 
pp. 8t-^S,JigB. 3 ). — The object of this work was to study certain micro- 
organisms found to be resistant to pasteurization. A new form of 
sterilizing apparatus is described, consisting of a tall can with a cover, 
stirring apparatus, and a faucet at the bottom for drawing off the milk. 
The can is placed in a jacket and surrounded by live steam. 
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ties of the same milk napasteorized were taken as samples, mm set Itetof 
tested for acidity and the resistant bacteria and the other set being 
kept until it spoiled. The data for these samples are ^ven. h'roiB the 
pasteurized mUk 39 varieties were isolated and studied. The <diarao> 
teristics of 19 varieties are given, since these are believed to be repre* 
sentative of the whole. The source of these resistant bacteria was 
studied by making numerous plate cultures of the dust in the air of the 
stable, the animal, etc. From these bouillon cultures were made of the 
different kinds of bacteria, and these cultures were pasteurized. Of 
those which resisted pasteurization 2 were from the dust of the stable, 
2 from the dirt from the cow, 1 ilem the dairy, and 3 fhun the first part 
of the milking. 

As to the effect of these resistant bacteria on the milk after pastenri 
zatiou, it was found that some only curdled the milk, some peptonized 
the casein, some did both, while others produced no perceptible change 
in the milk. 

A special exx>erimeut on the thermal death point of tubercle bacilli 
showed that heating the milk containing them at 68° 0. for 20 minutes 
destroyed the bacilli, so that the milk had no injurious effect when inoc- 
ulated into guinea pigs. A study of the thermal death ]>oints of the 
resistant bacteria showed that 17 of the 19 forms were not killed by a 
temperature of 80° G. for 20 minutes; 6 remained alive after heating 
the same time at 90° G., and 1 at 96° G., but all were killed by boiling 
20 minutes. The effect of sudden cooling after pasteurization upon 6 of 
the resistant varieties was studied in a series of tests on bouillon cul- 
tures of these bacteria. In each case one culture was cooled suddenly 
to 8° G. and another allowed to cool gradually to the temperature of 
the room, the time required for development being noted in each case. 

<<lu this work 10 cultures of the suddenly cooled exceeded the time of 
development of the noncooled; 12 cultures of the noncooled or cooled 
gradually exceeded the time of development of the cooled; 6 cultures of 
the suddenly cooled developed in the same time as the noncooled. Sud- 
den cooling seems to have no eftect on the time of development.” 

The restraining influence of keeping at a low temperature on develop- 
ment was shown in trials with the same 6 species. Six miscellaneous 
micro-organisms were treated in the same way but not subjected to 
pasteurization. Here it was noticed that the time of development. was 
retarded several days by placing them in the refrigerator. The effect 
of continued heat in restraining development was illustrated in trials 
with the 6 same cultures. When the 6 oultures were pasteurized and 
then kept in a refrigerator very few of the germs developed in 46 days. 

In conclusion, remarks are made on the value of pasteniizatton, 
especially in preventing contagious diseases and intestinal disorders ef 
young children. 

Quick and slow ripening of cream, G-. L. MoKXYandO. H. Bokum 
{Iowa 8ta. Bui, 35, pp. Niue trials were made, beginning the 
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middle of May, in each of which 400 lbs. of creani were thoronglily 
mixed and then divided into two portions, one being cooled at once by 
the use of ice to about 66^ F. and after 3 hours heated to 66o and 
ripened, and the other not cooled but ripened at a temperature of 70 
to 75^. Both lots of cream were ripened to about the same degree of 
acidity. The butter was scored by a Chicago merchant. “The scores 
from the quick ripened averaged almost exactly the same as those from 
the slow ripened. What difference there was in scores followed the 
acidity and not the difference in the method of ripening.’^ Several 
advantages of quick ripening are noted. 

Butter colors, 0. B. Cochran {Pennsylvania Dept, Agr. Bui. 13y 
pp, S ), — The nature and the toxic properties of 6 commercial butter 
colors were studied. The principal coloring matter of Hansen’s 
Columbian, Wells, Bichardsoii and Co.’s Improved, and Perry’s Con- 
centrated butter colors was lound to be coal-tar products, and that of 
Hansen’s Danish, Thatcher’s Orange, and Anuattoine was found to be 
annatto. The lirst 5 samples were solutions of the coloring matter in 
oil ; the Oth was a finely divided powder. “ No attempt was made to do 
moie than find the principal coloring matter in each sample.” The 
coal-tar colors found in the first 3 samples were found to be two in 
number — anilin yellow (amidoazobenzin) and butter yellow, closely 
resembling methyl orange. 

Doses of 25 and 42 drops of Perry’s Concentrated butter color were 
taken by persons without any ill effects. Doses of 2 gr. of anilin 
yellow and of methyl orange produced no unpleasant results. Both of 
tlie coloring matters were rapidly excreted in the urine. The physical 
and chemical tests of Wells, Richardson and Co.’s Improved, and Han- 
seji’s Columbian butter colors gave identical results. The physiological 
action of the two was very similar. Doses of 24 to 32 drops produced 
headache, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and nervous depression, 
the intensity of the symptoms varying according to the amount taken. 

The action of rennet, G. Lobcher {Arch, Physiol, [Pfliiger]^ 69^ No, 
pp. lil’-198 ). — This article details over 50 experiments on the effect 
of various chemicals, heat, etc., on the action of rennet in curdling 
milk 5 studies on rennet zymogen, etc. The author describes the method 
of preparing the rennet. Where a very active rennet is desired which 
is not to be kept for any length of time the acid extract is recommended ; 
but for securing a preparation which will keep and which is designed 
for investigating the zymogen and the erizym the glycerin extract is 
preferred. The effect of a long list of chemicals on the curdling of milk 
by rennet was studied. These included various salts of potassium and 
sodium, of the alkaline earths, magnesium, aluminum, zinc, cadmium, 
and barium. Special experiments were made op the eff'ect of common 
salt. The effect of solutions of various strengths were studied. The 
literature of this part of the subject is reviewed and the method of 
work is given. 



The salts of potash and soda neady all had a greater or less disad^ 
vantageons effect on the curdling. Sodium hydrate and potassium 
hydrate had the greatest effect in retarding the curdling, followed by 
sodium fluorid and potassium oxalate. The retarding action of the 
carbonates and bicarbonates was somewhat weaker, and these were 
followed in order by the sulphates and nitrates, which in quite concen^ 
trated solutions did not prevent curdling. Lithium chlorid formed an 
exception, in that in certain concentrations it slightly accelerated the 
action of rennet. The salts of sodium and potassium in like molecular 
quantities differed very little in their action on rennet, although in con- 
centrated solutions the potash salts were on the average somewhat the 
more injurious. 

Unlike the salts of the alkali metals the salts of the alkaline earths 
materially accelerated the rennet curdling. Cal(*iuni hydrate and bar- 
ium hydrate were disadvantageous on account of their alkaline action. 
The various salts of magnesium, zinc, cadmium, and aluminum in 
medium concentration were on the whole more freciuently benehcial 
than injurious. 

A number of experiments on the effect of common salt used in dif- 
ferent proportions in normal and wateied milk showed that salt accel- 
erated the curdling in milk strongly diluted with water, although this 
action was not uniform in the case of different milks diluted to the 
same extent. The reason for this the author was unable to determine, 
although it is suggested as probably due to the difference in the salt 
content of different samples of milk. 

In further experiments on the specific effect of calcium chlorid it was 
found that the curdling was more rapid and the amount of curd formed 
during the process of rennet curdling was greater the more lime salt 
the milk contained and the longer it was allowed to act. l>oth the 
transformation of the casein by rennet and the union of the paracasein 
and lime salts require time; and both of these processes go on more 
rapidly when they take place simultaneously than separately. The 
experiments did not determine whether the accelerating action of the 
lime salts was due alone to the precipitation of the paracasein or 
whether the lime salts accelerated the transformation of the casein by 
rennet. 

Alkali was found to decompose rennet, and decomposition was more 
rapid and complete the weaker the rennet solution, the more concen- 
trated the alkali, and the longer it acted. The action of acids on rennet 
was found to be very similar to that of alkali. 

As to the effect of temperature it was found that boiled milk curdled 
more slowly than raw milk; that an acid reaction increased the resist- 
ance of rennet to temperature ; that solutions of rennet in glycerin were 
more resistant to 'a high temperature than aqueous solutions; that 
rennet curdling is possible between 10® and 60 to 60® ; and that the ren- 
net enzym in medium concentration is destroyed by heating for 10 rain- 
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ntes at (Kl to 70 ^ O. Finally, it was foaud that the rennet of was 
more active at low temperatures than that of man and calves, although 
at medium temperatures the latter was the more active. 

Ooncerniug the relation between the amount of rennet and the time 
of curdling it was found that these were proportional only within 
narrow limits, and that, in general, where large quantities of rennet 
were used the curdling took place more slowly. 

The remainder of the experiments related to studies of rennet zym- 
ogen, the amount of rennet in the lining of the stomach under different 
conditions of nutrition, etc. The results are briefly summed up as 
follows; The content of rennet enzym in the lining of the stomach is 
very low in both fasting and digesting "animals, but is greater in the 
case of lasting animals. The content of zymogen is considerable, 
whether the animal is fasting or digesting food. 

Tainted or defective miUis, their cause and methods cf prevention, H. L. 

Russell (Wisconsin Sta. BuL 6^, pp, 27, figs, 10), — In this bulletin the author treats 
in a popular niauner the established facts relating to the cause, nature, and preven- 
tion of taints. Taints are divided under two general heads— (1) those produced by 
living orgaiiiHiUH, and (2) those dne to the absorption of odors or to the derangement 
of the normal functions of the animal. Ry way of introduction, the bacteria of milk, 
the manner in which they get into milk, ell’ect of temperature on their growth, etc., 
are discussed in a (inite general way. Following this various speidlic fermentations, 
causing taints in milk and cheese, are described and illustrated. The direct absorp- 
tion of taints lieforeand after milking, the discrimination between directly absorbed 
and biogenic taints, treatment of tainted milk, and the method of eliminating taints 
are treat(‘d in logical order. In conclusion, a valuable list of suggestions is given 
for producers in r(*gard to the care of milk, covering the care of animals, milking, 
storage and transportation of milk, and care of utensils. 

In oaring for milk it should be remembered that two things ai*e necessary: 

^‘(1) To prevent the absorption of any foul odors. 

(2) To ])revent the development of living organisms in the milk that are able to 
form foul substances that taint the same. 

The first can be accomplished by keeping taint-producing feeds from the cow 
and by keeping the milk in a place that is free from all undesirable odors. The 
second result can bo attained by thorough cleanliness combined with a low 
temperature.^^ 

Qovemmeut aid to dairying in Denmark, B. BOggild ( Uge$kr, Landm,, 42 (1897), 
Nos. 28, pp, 3G1-SG4; 29, pp, 376-379), 

Milk: Its decomposition and preservation, R. R. Dinwiddik (Arkansas Sta, 
Bpt, 1897, pp, 49-77, pis. 3, figs, 3), — A reprint of Bulletin 45 of the station (E. S. R., 
9, p. 689). 

Bacteria and the dairy, C. E. Marshall (Michigan Sla, Jiul. 14G, pp, 19). — A popu- 
lar bnlletiu on this subject, treating of the fermentations of milk, means of infection, 
use of pure cultui'es, etc. 

Annual report of the office for chemical examinations in Breslau (Ahs, ia 
Milch Ztg., 26 (1897) f No. 35, pp. 658-560). the year 340 samples of butter were 
examined, of which 34, or 9 per cent, were regarded as suspicious, usually on oocount 
of high water content, high salt content, or being in a spoiled oopdition. The stand- 
ard Axed for the city since 1896 has been not over 3 per cent of salt, 15 per cent of 
water, and in doubtful oases at least 80 per cent of fat. It is believed that pormal 
butter should not contain more than 15 per cent of water. The analyses are given 
of a number of samples of butter with a high salt content, with a high water con- 
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la 4 immbar of com tbe tali cmitent was over 8 per cent and ia one iHaiasewit li^ 
18.5 per ceat, Four oases are given in which the water ooiit^t was over 88 p^ oea^ 
being 48.5 per cent in one case. 

Tests t^ere made of the Berber milk test for determining the fat content of butter. 
It was found that the test was fkirly aoourate, but could hardly be relied on for tnoTe 
^an a preliminary test| and the determination of water in a calibrated tube was 
preferred, together with the test of the behavior of the sample on melting, i* e., the 
BO*called Bisohoff’s test (£. S. R., 8, p. 25). 

Haport of the Nuremberg municipal laboratory for thd examination of foods 
and OOndimenta during 1896 (Milch Ztg., 26 (1897)^ No, 41^ p. &^8).-~The part of 
the report cited has to do with the control of milk and bntter. In 11 cases the milk 
appeared to be skimmed, but the low fat content was found to be due to the fact 
that the milk from the first part of the milking was placed upon the market, while 
that from the last part was used for feeding calves. The author emphasizes the 
necessity for a legal definition of whole milk. 

The average of the analyses of 333 samples of normal milk is given as follows : 
Specitio gravity 1.0319, total solids 12.91 i»er cent, and fat 3.90 per cent. The com- 
position of 32 samples of butter examined during the year is given as follows : 

Composition of butter in Nuremberg, 


Degreo of 
I addity 
I of butter 


Degree of 
aadity 
of butter 
fat 


Water 

content 


Fat con- ^ 
tent 


Kottstor* 
foi ea 
ponifioa- 

tiOD 

number 


Maximum 

11 80 

12 80 

Per cent, 
21 74 

Per cent, 
86 50 

228.2 

Minimmii 

3.80 

1 40 

12 00 

76 70 1 

220 2 

Average 

5 70 

4.42 

15 54 

83.66 

1 

225.8 


Report of the hygienic institute on food control in Hamburg to 1896, inolu- 
alve, Dunbar and Farnsfeiner (Milch Ztg., ^6 (lS97)y No, pp, The 

parts of the report noted have to do with the control of dairy products, especially 
milk and bntter. The average water oonteut fouud for 292 samples of creamery 
butter was 13 per cent, and 91 per ccut of the samples contained less than 16 jier cent 
of watiir. Of 819 samples of tub butter or butter of unknown origin, 348 samples 
contained 16 per cent or less of water, 138 contained from 16 to 19 per cent, 319 
contained from 19 to 28 per cent, and 14 contained over 28 per cent of water. 

The question is discussed of the allowable amount of water in tub batter. In 
Hamburg the limits fixed are 16 per cent of water for creamery butter and up to 19 
per cent for tub bntter. It is stated that in tub butter containing a high percentage 
of water, oloomargariD, peanut oil, etc., are added to the butter to prevent the water 
from separatiug out on keeping. Borax and starch sirup'’ (glucose) are also said 
to be ftequently added to butter to hold water which has been worked into it. 

M(lk and dairy inapeotion, M. P. Bavknbl (Pennsylvania Dept, Agr, Upt, 1896^ 
pp, ^47-457).— The danger of transmission of disease through milk is pointed out by 
numerous citations, and an appeal is made for dairy inspection. 


VETEBINABY SCIEHCE AKS PBACTICE. 

The contest against bovine tabercnlosis, B. Bang (Ugeskr. 
Landm., 43 (1897), Nos. 4i, pp. 485-489; 45, pp. 599-601).— An address 
ddiveied at the Agricaltaral Congress held in Stockholm in July, 1897. 
16733—^0. 10 7 
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Since 1893 extensive trials have been oondacted in D-mark by the , 
aatlior for the prevention of tubercnlosis by means of the tabercnlin 
test, isolation of healthy and of diseased animals, and feeding of calves 
with boiled milk, etc. The summary tables given show that 6,733 
herds have been tested, containing in all 158,991 animals, or about 5 
per cent of the total number of cattle in the country. Twelve hundred 
and seventy-four herds, or 22 per cent, were found healthy at the first 
inoculation. Of the total number of animals tested, 48,955, or 31 }>er 
cent, reacted. The author finds, however, that the percentage of react- 
ing animals is on the decrease, being, in 1894, 40 per cent; in 1895, 38.7 
per cent; and in 1896-’97, 31 per cent. The extent of tuberculosis 
among animals of different ages was found to be as follows: 

Tuherculo8i8 tw animah of different age8» 


Age. 


Undei one half year 

About one a ear 

About t>5 0 3 earn .. 
Full-grown cattle . . . 


Healthy. 

Keaoting. 

Per cent 
reacting. 

22,109 

2,089 

11.9 

28, 178 

8,328 

22.8 

15, 076 

7,862 

83.0 

43,773 

29,776 

40.5 


The inea8ure.s recommended by the author for the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis are summarized below: 

(1) To ascertain the actual distribution of tbe disease in the herd. 

^*(2) To isolate the diseased from the healthy animals so far ns possible^ and to 
thoroughly disinfect tbe stable where the latter are to be placed. 

(3) To see to it that the healthy calves are not infected through tbe food (milk). 

^^(4) Kemove the plainly tuberculous (far-gone cases) from the herd by selling 
them for meat ns soon as possible. 

^'(5) If the number of reacting animals is small; it may be best to remove all of 
them from the herd. Otherwise they are kept so long as they do not show clinical 
signs of tuberculosis, and used as milch cows as hcrotoiore. They must, however, be 
watched closel.v to observe in time in case tuberculosis of the udder should develop 
or the tuberculosis on the whole should progress appreciably. 

‘‘(6) The calves of reacting animals, unless these sliow symptoms of advanced 
tuberculosis, are also kept, but thej are immediately after calving removed from 
the infected stable to a calf barn, or if theie is no such building to the healthy 
division. The calves are allowed the (olostrum milk of the dam the first day, but 
from the second da> on only boiled milk (or milk heated to 85"^ C.) or otherwise milk 
of perfectly healthy cows.^^ 

— F. W. WOLL. 

The contest against tuberculosis of cattle, O. YoaKs {DerKampf 
gegen die Tvberculose des Uindviehs, 1897, pp. 82 ). — This is a lengthy pop- 
ular essay on tlie subject of tuberculosis in which the diflaculties of 
dealing with it are brought out and the legal euforcement of a plan of 
extermination similar to that of Bang in Denmark advocated for the 
German Empire. The enforcement of such a plan for 6 years it is 
thonght would very efibctnally eradicate the disease. The use of tuber- 
culin is very highly commended. The diflaculties that arise in its use, 
such as have been learned from its a.se in America, are not brought out. 
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Beferriiig to tbe subject of inheritance of tnbercnlcmis, it is shown 
that' so fiur as anatomical evidence is concerned, of 1,000,000 calves 
butchered in Munich only 5 were evidently born with tuberculosis. Of 
170,000 calves killed at Berlin during the years 1886 to 1887 only 13 
were tubercnlous, while of 230,000 killed in Ogsburg between 1873 and 
1886, inclusive, only 9 were found diseased; while of 370,000 killed in 
Prussia during 1888 and 1889 only 73 were found to be tuberculous. 
This amounts to 1 case of inherited tuberculosis in 196,666 calves. 
Bang’s tuberculin experiments, the results of which indicate a much 
larger percentage of inherited tuberculosis than is here reported, are 
also noted. 

The positive inability to definitely determine whether an animal is 
tuberculous, without dividing the whole animal up into sections of 
microscopic thinness and making a microscopic study of the same, is 
pointed out. 

Hog cholera and swine plague, W. B. Kiles {Iowa Sta. But. 35y 
pp. 769-780 ), — A itopular article on these diseases, with suggestions 
for their pieveution, etc. Attention is called to the difflcnlty of diag- 
nosing. The author is of opinion that when a large number of swine 
die in a neighborhood they are attacked by either the one or tbe other 
of tbe 2 diseases. 

The contagious character of the diseases, means of s))reading, etc., 
are discussed, and the popular notion that they are due to feeding new 
corn is controverted. Keeping an animal in vigorous health by the 
observance of hygienic rules will render it to a certain extent less lia- 
ble to any disease, but it will not render it immune against the^e swine 
epizootics. Bad sanitation the author considers to be of greater assist- 
ance in spreading the disease than all other causes. As to the reme- 
dies, the author asserts that the reputation gained by cholera compounds 
has been gained when the animal would have recovered without any 
treatment. “A purgative at the outset of the disease, followed by 
some antiseptic like carbolic acid or hyposulphite of soda, will give as 
good results as anything.” 

Preventive measures are more important. Objection is raised to the 
inoculation method of Billings etal., that the disease is apt to be spread 
as well as cured. The serum method it is thought will be of much serv- 
ice if it proves practicable, but the method of mixing the serum with 
the virus, as has been done in some recent experiments, seems to be 
open to the same objection as tbe older methods of inoculation. 

The author is of the opinion that much more could be done by the 
swine owners themselves. The most essential measure is the exclusion 
of all sources of contagion. To accomplish this all swine bought for 
feeding or breeding purposes should be quarantined for at least 30 days 
before being placed with the herd, and the water supply carefhlly 
looked after, that fiom deep wells being preferable. 
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After the difeaeo appears something eaa be acoomplistied by sepamtiag 1)^ ll|ecd 
into small bunches kept some distance apart; by cremating the dead; and hy disin- 
fecting the yards and pens by the i^ee use of lime or ornde carbolic acid. If the 
fann is restocked with swine, new yards should be provided. . . . 

every swine raiser ^onld remember the main facts, viz, that the disease is 
communicable, occurring only as the result of the presence of the cholera or swine 
plague germ ; that the sick or exposed hog is the usual earner of the virus, that the 
disease is incurable, and should then do the best he can to exercise the necessary 
precautions to prevent disease leaching his piemises, the great annual loss would 
be very greatly reduced.” 

Diseases of sheep observed in Iowa, W. B. !N^iles {Iowa Sta. Buh 
35, pp. 781-819, Jigs. 10). — The location of diseased flocks in the State 
was determined by means of a circular letter addressed to persons 
engaged in the sheep industry. Most of the diseases observed were 
fonnd to be largely dne to parasites. The author describes more or less 
in detail in a popular manner, giving appropriate remedies, the follow- 
iug: The sheep tick (Melophagus ovinus), the scab mite (Psoroptes com- 
munis), which seems not to be widespread and at present confined to a 
few farms; the sheep gadfly or hot fly {(Estrus ovis), the stomach worm 
{Strongylus contortus), which in 1896 caused more loss than all other 
sheep affections combined and seems to be rapidly becoming more 
widely disseminated over the State; (Esophagostoma columUanum, 
which is very common in Iowa; Tcmia oemurus; T, expansa, which is 
very prevalent in Iowa; Trichocephalus affinis, which is somewhat com- 
mon; lang worms; foot rot; actinomycosis; infections abortion, and 
lonpiug ill. 

Diseases supposed to bo the looping ill wore reported, but carefnl 
consideration leads the author to believe that there was a mistake in 
identification and that lonpiug ill does not occur in the State. 

Cases of poisoning from rape-seed cakes, B. Bano {UgesTcr. 
Landm., 13 [1897), Nos. 44, pp. 589-591; 11, pp. 604, 605). — About 20 cows 
of a herd of 77 head were made sick by feeding a lot of French rape-seed 
cake, and 9 died. Two cows fed expenmentally with 3 and 4 lbs., respec- 
tively, of the meal soaked in water bad colic and died within 12 hours. 
T|ie effect was attributed to the presence of large quantities of innstard 
oil in the oil cake, 0.56 per cent being found. A similar poisoning case 
is on record from Belgium. Fed in small quantities, not to exceed 2 lbs. 
per head daily, the cake did not seem to produce any injurious effect. — 

F. W. WOLL. 

Animal parasites of Nebraska, H. B. Waed [Nebraska State Bd. 
A^gr, Rpt. 1896, pp. 173-189, Jigs. Hi). — Statistical studies of Nebraska 
parasites (pp. 173-180). — Twenty dogs and an equal number of cats 
were examined and the former fonnd to be parasitized to tbe extent of 
76 per cent. Of these 16 per cent were infected with 1 species, 40 per 
cent with 2, and 20 per cent with 3. Twenty per cent were only slightly 
and 20 per cent were badly infected. The species of parasites fonnd 
and the number of animals infected by them were Tamia marginata, 1; 
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I, HrmUh 9; 2*. 1,* J>t§^U4ium eaninumj IS; Aicairi$ mifiia»^ 4; 

VnfoiiHtriu trigonooepkala^ 2; and Bi^iinorkynokit$ sp. ( f ), 1, These results 
are compared with some obtained in other parts of the world, and 
American dogs shown to be very badly affected. This is due to the 
large number of 2Ve»ta serrata and IHpylidium a^ninum harbored. 
These two forms are relatively much more abundant here than in any 
other country. The parasites found most abundantly in the dog come 
from the rabbit. 

Of the 20 cats examined all but one were iutected with from 1 to 4 
species of parasites. Thirteen were only slightly and 3 were badly 
infected; 5 ^ntained T, crameollis^ 3 Bipylidimi caninvm^ 0 Bistoma 
felineum^ 14 Asoaris mystax^ and 5 Uncinaria trigonocephala, 

A comparison of the tables given by the author shows that the cats 
were not so badly affected as the dogs. The largest total number of 
parasites collected from any cat was less than 60, while 4 dogs were 
found which contained from 200 to 600 each. The Distomid was found 
in large numbers, and, on account of the difficulty of being sure in 
cases apparently free from this parasite it may have been much more 
abundant than the figures show. 

Besides the dogs and eats, 162 chickens, 0 ducks, 56 turkeys, and 1 
goose were examined. Sixty chickens, 2 turkeys, and tlie goose were 
found to be aff'ected. Oestodes were found in 14 per cent of the chick- 
ens and 4 per cent of the turkeys; nematodes in 26 per cent of the 
chickens and in the goose. 

Parasites new to Nebraslca (pp. 180-189). — In this section there is 
given a general description of Teenia confusa, a new human tapeworm, 
of which a detailed description is in preparation. In some respects 
this parasite appears to be intermediate between the pork tapeworm, 
T. solium, and the beef tapeworm, T. saginata. It has the slender 
appearance and delicate structure of the former, while its segments are 
larger than those of the latter. So far 2 specimens have been found, 
only 1 of which had the head in position. The other specimen meas- 
ured some 500 cm. in length. 

Another species, T. serialis, found in the small intestine of the dog 
and listed in the former report as T. coenurus, later studies show to be 
the species described by Bailliet iu 1863. 

The rest of the report is devoted to the round worms {Heterakis per- 
spioillum), found in chickens, Unoinara trigonocephala, and Solerostoma 
^quinum, taken from a horse near Lincoln. 

The baoteritim of the foot and mouth dieeaee, A. Stutzrr and R. Hartlkb 
{Arch, Hjfg,, 1897, No. 4, pp, 37£-404).—‘The growth upon media of the sperifio 
organism causing this disease is described m more or less detail, together with inocn- 
lation experiments on mice and guinea pigs. It is shown that the organism varies 
its form according to the media iu which it is grown. Sometimes it appears as oval 
rods scarcely times as long as it is broad. Under some conditions it appears as a 
coccus, a diplococcus, or streptococcus, while under other conditions it may appear ns a 
fttaphylococcns, or even a filiform fungus. The author notes that former investigators 
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Lave not enfflciently recognized the very considerable power of change of Ibrm that 
the orgimism poeKesaee. The eseential dlfBcnlty, which needs farther study, is n^t 
tlie morphology but the physiology of the organism. 

Circulars of the live stock sanitary board ( Pennsylvania Agr. Rpt X896f pp. 
43^-447 ) »^Fout circulars on directions for inspecting herds for tuberculosis, for dis- 
infecting stables, and on precautions and measures to be observed to prevent the 
reiiitr ductioii and redevelopment of tuberculosis in inspected herds and questions 
and popular answers relating to tuberculosis in cattle. 

Report on rabies in central Pennsylvania, U. G. Hou'ck {Pennsylvania 
Agr» Ppt, 189Cf pp, 458-A65).^A more or less detailed account is given of attacks of 
rabie<«, in several cases embracing dogs, cows, horses, and man. ^ 

A summary of clinical bacteriology, R. Wrnrz {PrMs de Bacteriologie Clinique, 
Paris: Masson et Cie.jpp. 544, figs, 57).— This is a laboratory oompcndiuiu for the 
worker in clinical bacteriology. A description is given of material and of local 
manifehtations of infectious diseases, their bacteriology and the general bacteri- 
ology of microbic diseases discussed. 

A revision of the adult tapeworms of hares and rabbits, C. W. Stiles (Proc. 

U, S, Nat. Mus., 19 {1896) pp. 145-S35, ph. ^6; ahs. in ZooL Centhl, 4 {1807), No. 
18-19, pp. 677-W.9).— Analytical keys and specific descriptions are given. The 
author is disposed to recommend that type specimens should be deposited in the U. 8. 
National Museum and that they should be preserved as l>al8am mounts. The known 
leporine costodes belong to 5 genei'a: Anoplocepbaln, Andrya, Bertia, Gittottenia, 
and Davinea. The fiist and the last two are thought to be perfectly valid. The 
second and tbird are thought to be of uncertain validity, although the author is of 
the impression that they will tinally pro\ e to be valid. In the future more attention 
must be paid to minute anatomical details in determining genera and species and 
the principle of homoplasy mast be recognized. 

Bmbedding llasue without hardening in alcohol, A. Dollken {Ztsch. Nuki., 14 
{1897), pp. S2-S5; abst. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [Aondow], 1897, No. 5,pp, 448, 449 ). — 
Where animal or vegetable tissues contain substances soluble in alcohol or ether 
and thin sections arc needed, they may be fixed in chrome-osmium acetic acid and in 
))icric acid solution, after which they may be embedded in gum and exposed for 24 
hours to the action of aceton vapor at ordinary temperature. Thinner sections than 
those obtainable by this method may be obtained according to the following method; 
Small pieces of tissue lixed in 10 to 20 per cent formalin are placed in a capsule to 
which some resorcin and glycerin are added. The mass stiffens in a short time and 
is capable of being sectioned in a few hours. It may be fixed to the block of the 
miciotomo with water glass or syndetiken, and should be sectioned at once, as it 
soon becomes very hard. 

The author also obtained good results by embedding in soap made as follows: 
Castor oil or stearic acid, with 20 to 30 per cent of caustic soda, is boiled for a while, 
and, after cooling the alkali, removed by pressure, dilution, or by frequently dissolv- 
ing tlio soap. A piece of tissue about 1 cc. high is transferred from the formalin to 
a 8 to 5 per cent solntioii of soap made with distilled water, and allowed to remain 
in it 36 to 72 hours in a covered vessel. Solidification is brought about by evapora- 
tion or by means of powdered Glauber salts. The block is then fixed to the micro- 
tome with water glass and the sections are cut dry. They roll somewhat, but may be 
straightened in water. The soap must be washed out before staining. The addi- 
tion of 5 cc. of glycerin and of alcohol to each 55 cc. of the soap solution greatly 
aids in orientation. 
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of width of tire on draft of wagon, H. J. Watbbs 

(Miasouri Sta, Bui. 39, fp. 165-206, figs. 14 ). — Experiments on this sub- 
ject are reported in detail, with uumerous figures and diagrams. The 
results are summarized as follows: 

^^Numeroas teats of the draft of wide and narrow tired wagons have been made 
at this station daring the past two years on maoadami gravel, and dirt roads, in all 
conditions, and on meadows, pastures, and plowed fields, both wet and dry. The 
draft has been determined by means of a self-recording dynamometer. The net load 
was in every trial the same, viz, 2,000 lbs. Contrary to public expectation, in a 
large majority of cases the draft was materially less when tires 6 in. in width were 
used than when the tests were made with tires of standard width — in. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the results : 

^'(1) On macadam street, ns an average of the 2 trials made, a load of 2,518 lbs. 
could have been hauled on the broad tires with the same draft that a load of 2,000 
lbs. required on the narrow tires. 

^'(2) Gravel road. In all conditions of the gravel road, except wet and sloppy on 
top, the draft of the broad -tired wagon was very much less than that of the narrow- 
tired wagon. Averaging the 6 trials, a load of 2,482 lbs. could be hauled on the 
broad tires with the same draft required for a load of 2,000 lbs. on the narrow tires. 

*‘(3) Dirt roads, (a) When dry, hard, and free from ruts and dust 2,530 lbs. 
could have been hauled on the broad tires with the same draft required for 2,000 
lbs. on the narrow tires, (ft) When the surface was covered with 2 or 3 in. of very 
dry, loose dust, the results wore unfavorable to the broad tire. The dust on the 
road in each of these trials was unusually deep, (o) On clay road, muddy and sticky 
on the surface and firm underneath, the results were uniformly unfavorable to the 
broad tires, (d) On clay road, with mud deep and drying on top or dry on top and 
spongy underneath, a large number of tests showed uniformly favorable to the 
broad tire. The ditFerence amounted to from 52 to Cl per cent, or about 3,200 lbs. 
could have been hauled on the broad tires with the same draft required to draw 2,000 
lbs. on the narrow tires. In this condition of road the broad tires show to their 
greatest advantage. As the road dries and becomes firmer, the difference between 
the draft of the broad and narrow tires gradually diminishes until it reaches about 
26 to 30 per cent on dry, hard, smooth dirt, gravel, or macadam road, -in favor of the 
broad tire. On ihe other hand, as the mud becomes softer and deeper, the difference 
between the draft of the 2 types of wagons rapidly diminishes until the condition is 
reached when the mud adheres to both sets of wheels; here the advantage of the 
broad tire ceases entirely, and the narrow tires pull materially lighter, (c) Clay 
road, surface dry, with deep ruts cut by the narrow tires in the ordinary use of the 
road. Ill every trial the first run of the broad tire over the narrow-tire ruts has 
shown a material increased draft when compared with that of the narrow tire run 
in its own rut. The second run of the broad tires in tlio same track, where the rnt 
Is not deep, completely eliminated this disadvantage, and showed a lighter draft tor 
the broad tiro than the narrow tire show’ed in the first run. Where the ruts were 8 
in. deep, with rigid walls, 3 runs of the broad tire in its own track over the ruts were 
required to eliminate the disadvantage. Three runs of the broad tire over this track 
have in all cases been sufficient, however, to so improve the road sarfao«3 that both 
the broad and narrow-tired wagons passed over this road with less draft than the 
narrow tires did in the original ruts.. In addition to the saving or draft, the road 
was made very much more comfortable and pleasant for the users of light vehicles 
and pleasure carriages by the few runs of the 6-in. tire. Summing up all the t( sts on 
dirt roads, it appears that there are but three conditions on which the bioad tires 
draw heavier than the narrow tires, viz; (1) When the road is sloppy, muddy, or 
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sticky on the sarfaeO) ^rtki ot hf^!*d tthd^m^ath. (d) When the eiiTiQMie i« coveted 
with a very deep loose dust and hard underneath. (3) When the mud is very deep 
and so sticky that it adheres to the wheels of both kinds of wagons. It appears 
that the dust must he extraordinarily deep to show a higher draft for the broad than 
for the narrow tires. The three conditions jnst named, therefore, are aomewhat 
unusual and of comparatively short duration. Through a majority of days in the 
year and at times when the dirt roads are most used and when their nse is most 
imperative, the broad- tired wagons pall materially lighter than the narrow-tired 
wagons. 

^^(4) A large number of tests on meadows, pastures, stubble land, com ground, 
and plowed ground in every condition, from dry, hard, and iiriu to very wet and soft, 
show without a single exception a large difference in draft in favor of the broad 
tires. This difference rauged from 17 to 120 per cent. 

It appears that 6 in. is the best width of tire for a combination farm and 
road wagon, and that both axles should be the same length, so that the front and hind 
wheels will run in the same ttack.^’ 

Experiment farm barn well anited for animal com forts, F. E. Emkry {Norik 
Varohna Sta. Hul. 14Sy pp. 188-190, fig. 1). — The experiment station barn, with its 
attached shed, is described, and observations on the temperature inside and outside 
of the barn during 1895 and 18 I6 are reported. The records show a wider range of 
temperature outside than inside the stable, ^‘but when comparisons are made of the 
mean monthly temperatures the greater range is found to have averaged much 
nearer the average stable record than might have been expected. The stable aver- 
ages warmer for the winter half of the year and cooler during the summer haUV' 

STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Arkansas Station, 1897 (Jrkansas Sta. Bpi. 1897 ^ pp. 7, 
Append, pp. Organ j/ation list, brief report by the director on the bulletins 

issued and the general work of the year, and a financial statement for tbo fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897. The appendix is made up of reprints of Bulletins 44-48 of the 
station. 

Ninth Annual Report of New Tork Cornell Station, 1896 {New York Cornell 
SUt. Bpt. 1S9(), pp. 3-34, Append, pp. 3’i-021). — Brief reports by the director and heads 
of departineuts on the work of the j ear, subject list of bulletins published since the 
organization of the station and text of the Federal law under which the station was 
organized. The appendix contaiiis reprints of Bulletins lOB-123 of the station, 
indexes of illustrations and text, aud a detailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures of the station for the fiscal year euding .June 30, 1896. 

Tenth Annual Report of New Tork Cornell Station, 1897 {New York Cornell 
8ia, Bpt. 1897, pp. XXJ, maps Append. I, pp. 352 ; 11, pp. 353-374; III, pp, 67, 
figs. 46‘).— The report proper consists of a review of the work of the station by the 
director and heads of the department for the six months euding Jane 30, 1897. Ap- 
pendix 1 is made up of reprints of Bulletins 124-136 of the Station and Circulars 5 
aud 6, which give suggestions concerning cooperative tillage experiments with pota- 
toes, sugar beets, and feitilizers. Appendix II contains a detailed statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the station for the six months ending June 80, 1897, and 
an index of illustrations aud text of the above-noted bulletins. Appendix III is a 
i*eprint of Teachers’ Leaflets on Nature Study 1-7, dealing with the following sub- 
jects, respectively: How a 8({uash plant gets o^t of the seed, how a candle bums, 
four apple twigs, a obibVs garden, some tent makers, what is nature study, and hints 
on making collections of insects. 

Reports of director and treasurer of Rhode Island Station, X896 
Island Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 153-172, 370-380, 1-XIX, map I).— Report of the treasure!^ 
for the hscal year ending June 30, 1896, aud a detailed review by the director of the 
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organization and work of the station daring the year. Lists of donationei exchanges^ 
and publications of the station since its organization In 1888 are given, together 
with an index of the report and bulletins of the station for 1896. 

Reports of direotor and treasurer of West Virginia Station, 1896 ( ITeist Vir- 
ginia Sta* Mpt, 1896, pp, 4—28), — Includes an account of the purchase and equipment 
for station use of a farm of 81 acies; notes on the progress and development of the 
station and on changes in the station staff; subject list of bulletins published by 
the station since its organization; a detailed iinancial statement for the fiscal jear 
ending Juue 30, 1896; and au account of the origin and present status of firmers^ 
institute work within the State. 

Our foreign trade in agricultural products during the five fiscal years 
1893-97, F. H. Hitchcock ( U, S, Dept, Agt,, Section of Foreign Markets Bui, 10, pp, 
88). — A statistical review of the total and the agricultural exports of this <onntry 
for these years. The total value of the agricultural exports for 1897 was $689,755,193, 
a gain of $115,357,929 over the exports for 1896, nnd more than $50,000,000 greater 
than any of the four preceding years. 

Agricultural impoits and exports, 1893-97, F. H. Hitchcock (U, S, Dept. 
Agr,, Section of Foreign Marhets Circ, 20, pp. 15). — Tabular data reprinted from U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Section of Foreign Markets Bulletin 10 (see above). 

Agricultural and live stock returns of Colony of Cape of Good Rope for 
1896-’97 {Cape Town, 1897, pp, XXT", 15), — General notes on the climate and agri- 
cultural conditions of the different subdivisions of the colony, with tabulated 
statistical data on the farm crops sown, lost, and harvested; live stock; vintage; 
fruit trees and vine stocks planted, etc. 

Agricultural and live stock statistics of South Australia, 1896-97 {Adelaide, 
1897, pp. 72). 

Agricultural statistics for British India for the years {Calcutta : 

Office Supt. Govt. Printing, 1897, pp. S77), — Tabulated data showing the area and 
classi 6 cation; total acreage of crops; live stock; assessment on area and population; 
extent of tea, coffee, and cinchona cultivation; and estimated area and yield of cer- 
tain principal crops in each of the provinces and districts of India during the years 
1891-^96. 

Annual report by the deputy director of agriculture, Bombay presidency, 
India, 1897 {Bombay : Govt. Central Press, 1897, pp. 41). — An account of the cultural, 
dairying, and breeding operations conducted on the Government experimental farms 
at Poona and Surat during the year ending March 31, 1897. 

The division of land in Danish agriculture ( Ugeskr. Landm., 43 {1897), Xo. 43, 
pp, 576, 577). — Gives statistics of the areas devoted to grain raising, meadows, pas- 
tures, truck farming, forests, etc., according to investigations made in 1896, 

Export of oranges, season of 1897, J. STfcPHKNSON {Agr. (iaz. New South Wales, 
9 {1898), No, l,pp> 60-03). — The shipments which have been made to Great Britain of 
Australian oranges are discussed and suggestions made for conducting the enterprise 
in future. 

Prooeedings of the tenth annual session of the State Agricultural Society, 
held at Lafayette, Louisiana, January 22-24, 1896 {Baton Bouge, La,: Issued 
by State Bureau Ayr., pp. 118). — This gives the constitution, act of incorporatio'n, and 
officers of the society, ahd reprints of a number of papers read before the society on 
various agricultural topics. 

Teaohers’ leaflets on nature study {New York Cornell Col. Agr, Leaflet No. 8, pp. 
69-77, figs, 7).— A popular discussion on the leaves and acorns of our common oaks. 

Agricultural extension work— A sketch of its origin and progress {New T ork 
Cornell Sta. Bpt. 1897, pp. 325-333,)— A reprint of Bulletin 137 of the stalioii (E. 8. 
R., 9, p. 699). 

» • Note filing, L. C. Corbett ( West Virginia Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 240-244).— A new 
form of notebook designed by the author for use in the held and as a permanent 
record is described. 
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Indiana Station.— J. M. Barrett, assistant chemist of the station, has resigned 
to become chemist for the Hammond Packing House, Hammond, Indiana. 

Nebraska University.— An association was organized March 10, 1898, to be 
known ns the Agricnltnral Students’ Association of the University of Nebraska. 
The officers are: President, C. L. Brown; vice-president, F, A. Swanson; secretary, 
Charles W. Melick. The executive council i6 composed of the Chancellor of the 
University, Dean Charles E. Bessey, T. L. Lyon, A. E. Davison, A. L. Haecker, and 
C. Tj. Brown. The work of the association will be to carry on cooperative experi^ 
ments under the direction and supervision of the beads of the following depart* 
ments: Agriculture, horticulture, botany, chemistry, entomology, and veterinary 
science. The object of the association is to promote the cause of agricnltmral edn* 
cation by causing the students to continue at home the study and investigation 
which they have begun at the university. 

New Jersey Station,— The following changes have been made in the board of 
managers of the station : Rynier J. Wortendyke, of Jersey City, has been appointed, 
rice Edmund H. Davey, resigned, and Elwood Evans, of Haddonfield, vice Isaac W. 
Nicholson, deceased. 

Okl vuoma College and Station.— The board of regents has been reorganized 
as folUnxs; President, R, A, Lowry, Stillwater; Gov. C. M. Barnes, Guthrie, ex officio; 
R. J. Edwards, Oklahoma City; W, F. Bort, Kingfisher; John C. Towsley, El Reno; 
treasuiei, Clias. J. Benson, Shawnee. 

Necrolo(»\.— Aime Girard bom at Paris December 22, 1830, died in the city of 
hid birth April 12, 1898. His life was devoted to the study of agriculture and rural 
economy, and agiicultural progress in France has been largely due to his efibrts. 
He made ^^lluable contributions to the study of flours, bread, fibers, etc., but prob- 
ably his best known and most valuable investigations w^ere those relating to the 
improvement of the sugar beet and the potato and their domestic and commercial 
uses. In 1887 be published liccherchts 8ur le developpement de la betterave d sucre, 
which was followed in 1891 hy Bechetches sur la culture de la pomme de terre indue- 
trielle et fourragtre. His knowledge of general chemistry and agricultural and 
industrial technology well ada])ted him for his work at the Conservatoire des Arte 
et M<^tierH, with which he has been connected since 1871. He was the first occupant 
of the chair of agricultural technology, established in 1876, at the Institut Agrono- 
miqiie. In 1882 he became a member of the National Society of Agriculture, and in 
1890 be was made secretary of the Society for the Encouragement of National Indus* 
tries. He was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences in 1894, to All a vacancy 
in the section of Rural Economy. 
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In order to establish the rational feeding of man and the domestic 
animals on a thoroughly scientific basis it is essential that the income 
and outgo of both matter and energy should be accurately measured. 
This has led to the development of what are known as metabolism 
experiments and the devising of special methods and apparatus for 
such experiments, A digest of the published accounts of metabolism 
experiments has recently been issued as a bulletin of this Office.' The 
present number of the Eecord contains a brief abstract of that bulletin 
(p. 1073), together with an article by one of its authors showing the rela- 
tion of metabolism experiments to other investigations regarding the 
food and nutrition of man and animals. A complete metabolism experi- 
ment involves a determination of the income and outgo of the various 
chemical elements, especially nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
which make up the substance of the animal body or are connected with 
its life processes, as well as of the physical factors involved m the 
income and outgo of energy. A few brief statements regarding the 
present status of this subject may serve to indicate its importance and 
show what remains to be done to work out these problems. 

In respiration experiments which have been made in the past the 
income and outgo of nitrogen and carbon have been successfully meas- 
ured. The determination of hydrogen has, however, been far from 
satisfactory. This fact, among others, was brought out in the compila- 
tion of experiments with man and animals above referred to. The 
correctness of such determination depends upon the accuracy of the 
measurements of water in the respiratory products. The usual plan 
followed has been to analyze only aliquot portions of the resjured air. 
Some difficulty has been experienced in the accurate measurement of 
the samples and of the total amount of air. Although the greater 
part of the water can be easily determined, a satisfactory determination 
of the total amount has been difficult of accomplishment. All these 
factors render the measurement of hydrogen a difficult matter. In 
connection with work on the respiration calorimeter the Storrs Experi- 
ment Station, in its investigations carried on in cooperation with 
Wesleyan University and this Department, has devised a method for 
determining the water in respiratory products with the desired accuracy. 
Reference has been made to the method in previous publications,® 


» U. S, Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 46. 
3 U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 44. 
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although the results which have been obtained are not yet published 
in full. 

The measurement of the income and outgo of chlorin, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and other mineral matters can be accomplished without great 
difficulty, although it involves considerable labor. In order to estab- 
lish a complete balance of income and outgo of material in addition to 
the other factors enumerated the measurement of oxygen is necessary. 
This Avas attempted by Hegnault and Beiset. Their apparatus and 
methods have been elaborated and improved by Eosenthal ait Erlan- 
gen. Investigations with this improved apparatus are about to be 
undertaken in connection with the nutrition investigations of this 
Department. 

The determination of oxygen would be of value in many ways aside 
from its theoretical importance. For instance, at present it is not pos- 
sible to judge absolutely of the gain or loss of protein and fat in the 
body, although these factors may be approximately determined. If, 
however, the income and outgo of oxygen was measured, in addition to 
the determinations now made, the gain or loss of protein, fat, carbohy- 
drates, and Avater could be accurately determined. These and other 
deductions which would be possible would be of special interest in such 
subjects as the following: Feeding for fat and lean; relation of food to 
fattening of animals; feeding for milk; relation of food to muscular 
work, and, in general, the foundation of the laws of nutrition, the clear- 
ing up of numerous ])oitits now uncertain, and the establishment of 
principles still in doubt. 

The determination of the income and outgo of energy is fully as im- 
portant as the income find outgo of material. One of the important 
factors in su<;h determination is the heat of combustion of the food and 
excreta. Brief reference is made to this subject on page 1016. Such 
determination may be conveniently made with a bouib calorimeter. 
The form devised by Berthelot has been modified by Ilompel and by 
Atwater. For a number of years the Storrs Station, in cooperation 
with this Deiiartment, has devoted considerable attention, with success- 
ftl results, to the perfection of the bomb calorimeter and the methods 
of using it. A few Berthelot calorimeters as modified by Atwater are 
now in use in this country. Several institutions in the United States 
also possess Mahler calorimeters. The different forms of calorimeters 
and the methods emjdoyed in calorimetric determinations have been 
described at length in a imevious publication of this Office.^ 

The use of the bomb calorimeter renders possible the measurement 
of the income of energy and the outgo in the urine and feces. The 
energy liberated in the form of heat has been successfully measured 
with the respiration calorimeter devised by Atwater and Bosa, and 
used in the nutrition investigations of this Department and the Storrs 
Experiment Station. The results have not yet been published. 


> U. S. Dept. Agr., Otfice of Experiment Stations Bnl. 21 , p. 16t. 



THE VALUE OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE MFl'ABOLISM OF 
MATl’ER AND ENERGY. 


C. F. LANGWORTriV, Ph. ])., 

Off CP of lUxptrimpnl A^laliona, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The ordinary feeding experiment deals only with the amount and 
character of the food consumed and its api)arent effect, as shown by 
the amount and character of the growth of the animal or the milk pro- 
duced, Without disparaging these experiments, which aim at securing 
practical results in a short time, and which have been very useful in 
many oases, it is believed that the time has come when more attention 
should be given by our experiment stations to studying the real cause 
of the results which are shown by gains in weight and the milk yield. 
Care is taken to analyze the feeding stuffs used in such experiments, 
and much stress is laid upon the inaccuracies of the methods of deter- 
mining the separate constituents of the food. The amount of digesti- 
ble nutrients in the feeding stuffs used is calculated, and it is assumed 
that when these feeding stuffs are fed in combination they will be 
digested in the same iiroportion as when fed singly or with one other 
material. But in most of the experiments the processes which are 
going on in the animal are ignored, and thus an important jihase of the 
subject is neglected. We rely uiiou the scales and deductions from 
feeding standards to tell us whether the animal is well nourished on a 
given ration. When a change of rations is made and the animal makes 
satisfactory gains on the new ration any beneficial result is credited to 
the particular feeding stuff' substituted. We have, however, no knowl- 
edge, i)arti(*ularly in an experiment of short duration, that the animal 
was not slowly starving on the first ration from its failure to assimilate 
the amount of nutrients which it was assumed it should digest from the 
mixed ration, for the body weight of the animal is not a sufficiently 
sensitive factor and is too subject to changes in the proportions of 
water of the tissues and in the contents of the alimentary tract to be 
relied upon solely as the index of the physiological effect. 

Metabolism exiieriments furnish the necessary data for drawing the 
desired deductions, and it is believed that this line of experimenting is 
within the reach of many of the stations. 

The animal requires food for two purposes: (1) to furnish materisJ 
for the building and repair of tissue (or the formation of milk), and (2) 
to supply fuel for heat and energy. Food consists of the nutrients, 
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protein^ fat, and carbohydrates, and various mineral salts. In addition 
to these water is essential, as is also the oxygen from the air. The 
nutrients are composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, potassium, and other elements. Substances composed of 
these elements undergo numberless changes, synthetical and analytical, 
in the processes of digestion, assimilation, and respiration. All the 
manifold changes of matter and energy are covered by the term metab- 
olism. It signifies the transformation of matter and energy in the 
animal organism. Practically all material which has undergone metab- 
olism (and which is not stored in the body) is excreted in the urine 
and respiratory products, although the feces contain metabolic prod- 
ucts along with undigested residue of the food consumed. 

As ])reviously stated, food is required for the building and repair of 
tissue and as a source of energy. In tlie young organism growth is the 
important consideration. The skeletal framework, tissues, organs, and 
fluids must be formed Ironi materials supplied in the food. The prob- 
lem of feeding the young animal is entirely different from that of feed- 
ing the adult. It has been found that the digestibility of certain foods 
is mote complete by young than by adult animals, and there are other 
differences equally marked. In this discussion reference is always made 
to the adult man or animal unless otherwise stated. 

Lawn of nutrition ,^ — Exiieriments in metabolism in which the income 
and outgo of matter and energy are determined depend upon certain 
fundamental facts. From these facts certain theories of nutrition have 
been deduced. The more impoitant of these facts and theories follow: 

(1) All nitrogen is supjdied from the food; that is, no nitrogen is 
taken from the air. 

(2) Nitrogen is excreted only in the urine and feees; that is, no 
nitrogen is excreted in the gaseous excretory products.’^ 

(3) When the animal is supplied with sufficient food the amount of 
nitrogen excreted in the urine is dependent upon and, under ordinary 
circumstances, readily adjusts itself to the amount consumed; that is, 
the amount excreted in the urine becomes approximately the same as 

^that consumed. TJie greater part of the nitrogen excreted in the urine 
18 in the iorm of urea. Some is excreted as uric acid (in herbivora as 
hippuric acid), and a small amount as nitrogen of extractives, etc. 
There are numerous conditions apparently causing the retention of 
nitrogen in the body. The gains of nitrogen, however, are small in the 
adult in health and are seldom long continued. The tendency is toward 
nitrogen equilibrium. 

(4) A certain amount of food material, i. c., protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrates, is recjuired for maintenance. Miheral matter is also essential, 

^ In the cliscuesion wliich follows little reference is made to controversial points. 
The attempt has been made to state theories in accord with the consensus of opinion 
of the majority of investigators. 

^The small amount of nitrogen lost in hair, hoofs, etc., or excreted in perspiration 
and in volatile organic compounds is left out of account. 
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but little is known regarding the kind and amount necessary. Protein, 
fat, and carbohydrates all furnisli energy, but protein alone furnishes 
nitrogen. The above statement may be further simplified by saying 
that a definite amount of nitrogen and energy is essential. 

(6) A more abundant ration is required for muscular work, for fatten- 
ing, and for milk production than for maintenance; that is, gains in 
weight, milk, and force for muscular power are i)roduce(l at the expense 
of nutrients supplied iii excess of the amount required for maintenance. 

((]) Food supplied in excess of ail needs is stored, in part at least, as 
reserve material. The principal reserve materials, fnt and glycogen, 
contain no nitrogen, but it is reasonably certain thnt under certain 
circumstances a small amount of some reserve material contnining 
nitrogen is also stored up. 

(7) If no food is sui)plied or a diet containing no nitrogen is con- 
sumed, nitrogen (derived from body tissue) is still excreted in the 
urine; that is, the animal is living uimn its own substance wholly or in 
part. Under these circumstances the urine and fe(*es contain more 
nitrogen than the food; that is, the body is losing nitrogen. When the 
food contains more nitrogen than is needed there is usually, for a time 
at least, a small gain of nitrogen in the body, L c., the urine contains 
less than the food, llow^ever, it does not follow that an excess of 
nitrogen consumed over the amount essential is stored up in the body. 
As was mentioned above, the body under ordinary circumstances 
adjusts itself to new conditions and uses uj) the nitrogen supplied to 
it, although it is not altogether certain just how this is accomplished. 
In other words, the body comes into nitrogen equilibrium ; that is, the 
outgo of nitrogen apiiroximates the income. If all disturbing factors 
could be controlled, it would probably exactly eciual the income, but 
this can not be said with certainty. 

If it were not for the fact that the body comes into nitrogen equi- 
librium Avith rations containing different amounts of nitrogen, it is 
evident that it would continue to form muscular tissue, i. e., cell and 
cell contents, indefinitely on a ration rich in nitrogen ; since muscular 
tissue (including organs and blood) is the portion of the body char- 
acterized by nitrogen. Under some conditions of feeding there are 
undoubtedly small gains in nitrogen, i. c., muscular tissue.’ But it is 
a matter of common observation that overfeeding does not jiroduce 
more lean, though it does jiroduce more fat. 

(8) Fat, which is stored as reserve material, is formed from fat and 
carbohydrates supplied in the food, and doubtless from protein also. 

(91 As furnishers of energy the different nutrients may replace each 
other in approximately the following ratio: Protein : fat : carbohy- 

J How much of the nitrogen thus stored forms a part of the cell tissue, how much 
belongs to cell contents, and how inu< li is in circulation in Unids in the body is a 
question in regard to Avhich opinions differ, and the data lor judging this matter 
are at present inadequate. 
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drates :: 1 : 2.5 : 1; that is (having the requisite arnotmt of nitrogen^ 
used probably for the repair of tissue or for some vital process less 
understood, or for both), it is theoretically and within certain limits 
unimportant which of the nutrients supplies the necessary energy. An 
abundance of carbohydrates and fat will, within limits, make up for a 
deficiency of protein ; that is to say, the body will get on with a small 
amount of protein provided a correspondingly large amount of nitrogen- 
free material is supplied. This is often spoken of as the power of 
carbohydrates and fat to protect protein. 

(10) The nutrients of the food combine in the body with tlio oxygen 
of tlie air and undergo combustion, thus liberating energy for the body. 

METABOLISM OF NITROOEN. 

Metabolism experiments of the kind here referred to may bo divided 
into four classes: (1) Those which show the amount of nitrogen (with 
or without ash constituents) consumed in the food and excreted in the 
urine and feces; (2) those which also account for the carbon (with or 
without oxygen and hydrogen), known as respiration experiments; (3) 
those which in addition to the above factors take account of the energy 
of the food and excretory jiroducts as well as the energy of internal 
and external muscular work and the heat radiated from the body; and 
(4) those in wliich the respiratory quotient is determined, t. the 
ratio of carbon dioxid excreted in the breath to oxygen consumed from 
the air. 

The first line of experimenting is much the simplest, as to both appa- 
ratus required jind manipulation, and it also affords data which are of 
much importance not only in judging of the metabolism of protein, but 
also as to the general condition of the animal. In experiments on the 
metabolism of nitrogen as ordinarily conducted, the nitrogen in the food, 
mine, and teces is determined. The urine contains nearly all the metab- 
olized nitrogen excreted from the body. Under ordinary conditions the 
amount in the feces is small. Apparatus has been devised for the collec- 
^tioii of the urine. The collection of the feces is a comparatively simple 
matter. The nitrogen in the urine and feces may be readily deter- 
mined by the ordinary methods. The sum of the nitrogen in the urine 
and feces (lepresenting the outgo) subtracted algebraically from the 
nitrogen in the food (income) shows whether a gain or loss of nitrogen 
in the body is taking place, i, c., whether or not nitrogen is being 
retained in the form of increased tissue, reserve material, etc. If the 
income is greater than the outgo there is a gain of nitrogen in the body; 
if it is less than the outgo there is a loss ; if it is just equal to the outgo, 
nitrogen equilibrium has been reached. Comparing the income and 
outgo is often spoked of as determining the nitrogen balance. 

Nitrogen metabolism in its relation to feeding experiments , — The feeding 
experiment as ordinarily made depends upon considerations like those 
mentioned above (p. 1004). Yet it is doubtless true that few consider 
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the more technical points in making such ex][)eriments. In a feeding 
experiment^ as nsually conducted, an animal , or in many cases a lot con- 
sisting of several animals, is fed for a longer or shorter period a given 
ration of known composition. The amount consumed and the gain or 
loss in weight are recorded. Often the cost of the food eaten and the 
value of the animal at the beginning and end of the test are also noted, 
to furnish the means of judging of the economical value of the ration. 
A feeding test is generally preceded by a preliminary period of arbi- 
trary duration during which the ration to be tested is fed, in order that 
the body may adjust itself to the new ration and during the test proper 
may be actually living upon the ration tested and not upon material 
stored from the previous ration. When different foods are compared, 
either similar animals or lots of animals are fed the selected rations at 
the same time and under similar conditions, or the different rations are 
fed to the same animal or lots in different periods, separated by suit- 
able preliminary periods. The two methods are often combined. If 
the feces are analyzed the data are obtained for determining the diges- 
tibility of the food, since it is assumed that the feces consist of the 
undigested residue of the food eaten. It goes witliout saying that the 
feeding experiment is more valuable when the comparative digestibility 
of the foods tested is also learned. The fact that digestion ex})eriment8 
have increased in number in recent years shows that tlie station work- 
ers fiilly appreciate this fact. That the collection and analysis of the 
urine affords additional data for drawing deductions from feeding tests 
and permits the deduction of other important facts is not recognized, 
or if recognized is not carried into practice. 

Determining the nitrogen balance in connection with the feeding 
experiment is useful in the following ways: 

It may be very helpful as an indication of the proper length of the 
preliminary feeding period or the time when the feeding exi)eriment 
proper may begin, since the existence of nitrogen equilibrium implies 
that so far as nitrogen is concerned the body is living upon the food 
eaten. 

It is also helpful as showing whether the ration is sufficient for the 
needs of the animal. If it is insufficient the body will lose nitrogen or 
carbon or both. In long feeding experiments this loss would almost 
certainly appear in loss of weight and in poorer condition of the animal. 
But if the iieriod is short a change in weight is not a sufficient indica- 
tion of the physiological condition, for change in weight is known to be 
influenced by different water content of the body and other factors. 

The feeding standards commonly followed have been deduced from 
the best data available at the time they were proposed and in general 
are in accord with the best practice. In some instances the amount 
of nitrogen proposed was influenced by the amount consumed from 
the tissue of a fasting animal as shown by the excretion of nitrogen in 
the urine, since it was assumed that when living ou its own tissue the 
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body would live mo»t ecoiiomically. It is, however, not certain that 
the best combination of nutrients (protein and nitrogen-free material) 
has been found and is shown by the feeding standards. For instance, 
if the ration contains a very large quantity of nitrogen and practically 
all is excreted in the urine and feces it may be fairly considered as 
wasteful unless it can be shown that the gains made are enough better 
to offset the cost of such a ration, for nitrogen is without doubt the 
expensive nutrient. By better gains is meant that the material gained 
consists of lean rather than fat, or that the fat and lean are bfetter dis- 
tributed. Muscle, i. e., lean, contains about 23 per cent of protein 
(nitrogen multiplied by 0.25) and by this factor the amount of lean may 
be computed approximately from the gain of nitrogen. 

The small gains of nitrogen which are observed in many experi- 
ments and which may b(* due to a variety of causes are often found to 
be counterbalanced by corresponding losses if the period of observa- 
tion is long continued. In order that there should be a gain of muscu- 
lar tissue, of imjxntance from the standpoint of feeding animals tor 
profit, there should be a regular and constant gain of nitrogen of con- 
siderable amount. It has been claimed that by special methods of 
feeding it is possible to cause very considerable increase of gains in 
muscular tissue. The results of exjieriments which have been con- 
ducted on this line are, however, contradictory. It is not improbable 
that a system of feeding followed from birth may materially affect the 
body structuie of an animal. Until further observations are made 
detiiiite statements concerning this question are not warranted. 

It is undoubtedly true that different methods of feeding intluenee 
the way in which fat is accumulated in the body. It has been claimed 
that if animals are fattened (piickly the fat will accumulate in large 
masses in certain localities, whereas if the fattening period is of long 
duration and the fat is accumulated slowly it will be distributed 
throughout the carcass. The best methods of feeding and the most 
suitable rations for securing well-distributed fat and lean are not 
known with certainty. The conditions which influence the constant 
'gain ol* nitrogen (if this is possible) and hence the gain of lean are 
not well understood. A consideration of the problem of feeding for 
lean (whether this be understood to mean feeding so as to insure a 
better distribution of lean and fat in the carcass or a total gain in 
muscular tissue) affords one of the most useful investigations in con- 
nection with feeding experiments. 

As previously stated, determining the gain or loss of nitrogen fur- 
nishes data for computing the gain or loss of lean. If it were not for 
variation in water content of the body as well as in the contents of 
the alimentary canal the gain or loss of fatty tissue would be shown 
by subtracting the gain or loss of lean from the total gain or loss, 
since it is assumed that fat is the only nitrogen-free substance gained 
in any considerable quantity. 
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To calculate accurately the gain or loss of fat the balance of iuooine 
and outgo of carbon must also be known. The measurement of this 
factor necessitates the use of a respiration apparatus. This will be 
spoken of later. However, a method ^ for calculating the carbon bal- 
ance from data furnished by experiments in whicih the food, urine, and 
feces have been analyzed has been devised and seems applicable in 
feeding exi)eriment8 and experiments on the production of milk. 

The length of time a feeding experiment should be continued is 
shown, in part at least, by determining the nitrogen balance. In the 
ordinary feeding experiment the proper length of time is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture or convenience, the object being to continue the test 
until the effect of the ration is manifested with certainty. When the 
nitrogen balance is determined and nitrogen equilibrium is reached 
and maintained the subject is known to be living upon the tested ration, 
and continuing the ])eriod for a longer time is a matter to be determined 
by the special question uinler investigation. For instance, in feeding 
a certain ration to pigs it is often desirable to learn how long the ration 
may be profitably fed rather than to study the physiological effect of 
the ration. 

Disturbing conditions will be very readily shown by variations 
in the nitrogen excretion. If the ration is unvarying and nitrogen 
equilibrium has been reached the excretion of nitrogen in the urine 
should be practically uniform from day to day. If this is not the case 
it is certain that there is a disturbing factor. This would often be 
undetected in the ordinary feeding experiment, and the fact that there 
is no certain way of recognizing the presence of disturbing factors 
when the ration is uniform may account for the fact that contradictory 
results are so often obtained. In other words, the investigator is not 
certain that the experimental conditions remain uniform or that they 
are similar in different experiments. Reaching and maintaining nitro- 
gen equilibrium is an indication that the experiment is progressing 
regularly, with the experimental conditions under control. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most important applications of this line of work 
to feeding experiments. 

It is often desirable in the feeding experiment to test some other 
conditions tlitm rations; for instance, the effect of housing in warm 
barns. If the special condition studied is sufficient to produce any 
marked physiologic.il effect it is very probable that this would be shm\m 
by variations in the nitrogen balance; that is, a change in the physi- 
•ological condition would produce a change in the cleavage of protein 
in the body, and hence in the nitrogen excretion in the urine. Thus, 
if it should appear in the feeding experiment that drinking large 
quantities of water increased the excretion of nitrogen in the urine— 
that is, the cleavage of protein in the body— the deduction would be 

^ Landw. Jahrb., 24 (1896), p. 283 (E. S. R., 7, p. 237) ; 26 (1897), p. 555 (E. S. R., 9, 
p.788). 
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warranted that the amount of water oouBumed with a ration should 
be regulated, unless it was believed to be desirable to furnish large 
amounts of water. If this were done a correspondingly large amount 
of nitrogen should also be supplied. If it should appear that the 
amount of water drunk was without eflFect on the excretion of nitrogen 
the conclusion would be warranted that there was no reason for regu- 
lating the supply of water. 

The manorial value of a ration is an imx>ortant consideration from 
an economic standpoint, and this can not be known with certaiilty unless 
the nitrogen in the urine and feces is determined. 

If feeding tests were made with the additional determinations 
suggested the results obtained by different observers would be more 
comparable than is now the case. There is so little i)roof of uniformity 
in evperiinental conditions at present that many of the deductions 
obtained are only of local or transient interest. 

Nitroijen metaholism m its relation to digestion experiments . — What 
has been said of the value of exiieriments in which the balance of 
income and outgo of nitrogen i*^ determined as a control on the accu- 
racy of feeding experiments applies with equal force to digestion 
exj)erim(mts. In the digestion ex])eriment, as ordinarily conducted, 
the animal is fed for a longer or shorter period a definite ration consist- 
ing oi‘ a single food or combination of foods. The ration is fed until 
it is assumed the animal is living on it, and then the feces are collected 
and analyzed. Sometimes various substances, such as powdered cork, 
bones, or charcoal are given with the last food consumed before and 
the first food after the digestion experiment proi)er. These substances 
impart either a definite consistency or color to the feces and 'permit the 
separation of the feces due to the special ibod under consideration from 
the feces due to the preceding and following ration. From the compo- 
sition of the food and feces the coefficients of digestibility are cal- 
culated. Unless the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen is 
determined the time which should elapse after a given diet is consumed 
before the feces should be collected for analysis is more or less a matter 
of conjecture, as in experiments with lierbivora the fec'es can not be 
marked, for instance, with charcoal, as may be done in experiments with 
man. 

It is not known with certainty that the digestibility of food is influ- 
enced by the state of nutrition of the subject. It seems reasonable to 
assume that digestion would be normal under normal conditions; that 
is, wherf the body is in nitrogen eciuilibrium. 

It has 4 ^ sometimes assumed that the feces consist principally of 
undigested residue, but investigations — some of them comparatively 
recent — have shown that this supposition is far from correct, and that 
a considerable percentage of the nitrogen of the feces is metabolized 
nitrogen derived from bile and other digestive secretions. As pre- 
viously stated, the nitrogen assimilated from a given diet is largely 
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excreted iu the the urine, and, futhermore, it is excreted within a com- 
paratively short time. The nitrogen in the food minus the nitrogen 
in the feces (which is ordinarily assumed to represent the digested 
nitrogen) is very nearly the same as the amount excreted in the urine. 
If the nitrogen of metabolic ]>roducts in the feces is determined and 
added to the amount in the urine it is probable that, provided the sub- 
ject is in nitrogen equilibrium, this sum would more truly represent 
the total amount of digested nitrogen than the values which are 
obtained by ordinary metliods. At any rate, the values so obtained 
are useful as a* check on the results obtained by taking the difference 
between food and feces as the amount digested. 

In digestion experiments with animals little account is taken of the 
fact that the digestibility of a food is influenced by the foods which 
are consumed with it. In experiments with men on an absolute milk 
diet, a considerable quantity of nitrogen may be excreted in the feces, 
owing i)robably to the fact that the milk when consumed in (j[uantity 
coagulates in the stomach and the masses are not sufficiently broken 
up in their passage through tlie intestinal tract so that the digestive 
juices can act upon the whole mass. On the other hand, if bread is 
consumed with the milk the particles of bread prevent the formation 
of large masses of casein in the stomach and tlie material is in better 
mechanical condition for digestion, and is actually more thoroughly 
digested; that is, consuming bread with milk increases the digestibility 
of the milk. Furthermore, in such experiments it is often impracti- 
cable to continue a ration consisting of a single food material for any 
considerable length of time, because unusual conditions may readily be 
supposed to eventually produce abnormal results. In all such cases 
a check on the accuracy of the results is even more valuable than in 
digestion experiments under normal or usual conditions. 

As iu the case of feeding experiments, determining the nitrogen bal- 
ance is useful in showing the regularity of progress of digestion experi- 
ments, since if the nitrogen balance does not vary from day to day 
under like experimental conditions it may be assumed that the experi- 
mental conditions are under conirol, and the results of one investiga- 
tor may be more readily ( ompared with those of another. 

Other experiments in tvhlch the nitrogen balance is of use , — There are 
many other matters connected with the subject of nutrition besides 
feeding and digestion experiments which need investigation, and are in 
line with the work followed at many of the stations, in which a determi- 
nation of the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen is eithe" essen- 
tial or useful. A proper understanding of the functions o'' ^ood and 
the amount of food requisite for difleient purposes, including the pro- 
duction of work, necessitates a knowledge of the source of energy in 
the animal body. While it is recognized that energy is supfplied by 
the food there are many theories as to which of the nutrients is the 
real source of energy in the body. It is now generally held that protein, 
18766— No. 11 2 
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fat, and carbohydrates all furnish energy for muscular exertion. Fever- 
tbeless, certain prominent investigators urge that this energy is fur- 
nished mainly if not entirely by protein. The theory has also been 
advanced that fat and carbohydrates furnish the energy for mod- 
erate muscular work even if long continued, but if the labor is severe 
the energy for it must be supplied by protein. Many investigators 
have claimed that muscular work increases the excretion of nitrogen; 
that is, increases the cleavage of protein iu the body. The results 
obtained are, however, contradictory, and the study of the question of 
the real source of muscular energy and the effect of muscular work on 
the cleavage of protein is one which may be advantageously pursued. 

Closely connected with the points above noted is the question con- 
cerning the time which must elapse before the nitrogen of the food 
consumed is excreted in the urine. The time which must elapse before 
the undigested residue of a particular diet is excreted in the feces may 
be actually determined, since, as noted above, it is possible in many 
cases to identify the feces by giving them a characteristic color or con- 
sistency. There is no such simple means applicable to the urine. It is 
ordinarily assumed that a comparatively short time elapses before the 
nitrogen of a particular food is excreted in the urine. 

To what extent the nitrogen in the urine is derived directly from the 
food or to what extent tlie nitrogen consumed must first form a part of 
the body tissue before being excreted is a subject on which opinions 
differ. Whether nitrogen, if stored in the body as reserve material, is 
stored in nitrogenous cells already formed or whether new cells are built 
is also a matter on which more information is needed. In skillful hands 
the data for the intelligent discussion of such problems are furnished, 
at least in part, by tlie nitrogen balance. In addition to the determina- 
tion of the nitrogen balance, the ratio of the different nitrogenous con- 
stituents in the urine to each other, and the ratio of phosphorus and 
sulphur compounds to each other and to nitrogen may be advanta- 
geously studied, since those ratios have been shown to vary under 
different experimental conditions and to furnish a means of judging 
.of the physiological processes going on in the body. In connection 
with all the work mentioned the elaboration of analytical methods is 
needed. 

Nitrogen meiahoHsm under abnormal or unusual conditions . — The study 
of nutrition under abnormal, unusual, or pathological conditions is of 
great importance, since it is true here, as in other branches of science, 
that the normal can not be known with certainty without a knowledge 
of the abiU)rmal. As previously stated, metabolism experiments with 
fasting animals are of use in determining the amount of protein which 
is actually required. A considerable number of metabolism experi- 
ments have been made, in which the subjects (usually men) were mas- 
saged. Massage may perhaps be regarded as a form of involuntaiy 
muscular exertion, and, while interesting from other standpoints, such 
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ejjcperiineuts are alao of use iu deducing theories concerning muscular 
exertion. In other experiments baths of various sorts have been given, 
in many cases of such a nature that the body temperature was raised. 
Deductions drawn from these experiments have been of importance in 
discussions concerning many points. Metabolism experiments with 
subjects affected with diabetes have been of assistance in studying the 
functions of fat and carbohydrates, and the ways in which these nutri- 
ents are used in the body. Aside from the information they furnish 
concerning the normal organism, experiments on nutrition in different 
diseases are of value, considered from a medical stand point. In study- 
ing the kind and amount of food best suited to diseased subjects and 
the influence of disease on digestion and assimilation, and other similar 
problems, the determination of the balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen has been of great assistance. 

A number of fundamental facts and theories concerning nutrition 
were mentioned above (p. 1004). In nearly every instance the conclu- 
sions cited were arrived at by the aid of metabolism experiments in 
which the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen was determined. 
The line of exi)erimenting which has led to such valuable results in the 
past can not but prove useful if continued. 

METABOLISM OF CARBON. 

In the experiments which have been spoken of the balance of income 
and outgo of nitrogen was the princii)al factor determined. Many 
experiments have also been made in which the balance of carbon, with or 
without hydrogen and oxygen, was determined. These aie calle<l res- 
piration experiments, from the fact that the respiratory products are 
taken into account. Special apparatus is necessary for the collection, 
measurement, and analysis of the inspired and respired air. This usu<illy 
includes a respiration chamber in which the subject may lemain in 
comparative comfort for a longer or shorter jieriod. A current of air, 
sufficient for the needs of the subject, is pumped through the ajiiiaratus. 
In some forms of respiration apparatus, instead of pumping a current 
of fresh air through the respiration chamber the carbon dioxid pro- 
duced is removed and fresh oxygen is supplied to take the place of that 
withdrawn from the air by the subject. The total ciurent is measured 
and samples of known volume of both the incoming and outgoing air 
are analyzed. The factors ordinarily determined is carbon dioxid and 
in some cases water. In experiments with herbivora the methan in the 
gaseous excretory products is usually determined also, since a consid- 
erable quantity of this gas is known to be excreted in the intestinal 
gases of this class of animals. In these, as in experiments previously 
mentioned, the food, urine, and feces are analyzed. The usual deter- 
minations made are carbon and nitrogen. In some instances oxygen, 
hydrogen, and mineral matter are also determined. 
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Ab tLe characteristic elements of all foods and the liquid and solid 
excretory products are nitrogen and carbon, the characteristic element 
of the gaseous excretory products is carbon. Therefore, if the iucome 
and outgo of nitrogen and carbon are determined the data are secured 
for measuring approximately the total income and outgo of material,^ 
since this may be expressed in terms of nitrogen and carbon. 

If the amount of carbon consumed in the food is greater than that 
excreted in the respiratory products, urine, and feces there is a gain 
of carbon in the organism, and vice verm. If carbon is gained it is 
ordinarily assumed that it is stored in the body in the form of fat, 
since this is the characteristic carbon compound jiresent in any con- 
siderable amount in the body. If the outgo of carbon is greater than 
the income it is commonly assumed that the food is insufficient and 
some fat of the body has been utilized. The percentage of carbon in 
fat is known, and from the gain or loss of carbon the gain or loss of 
fat can be calculated. As previously stated, the gain or loss of lean 
can be calculated from the gain or loss of nitrogen, as the percentage 
of nitrogen in lean meat is also known. These factors, together with 
the total gain or loss in weight of the subject, furnish data forjudging 
of the ])hysiological ettect of a ration and the comparative value ol 
the gains made on different rations. 

The source of fat in the animal body is a question which has been 
much discussed. As already mentioned, the commonly accepted theory 
is that fat is formed from the excess of fat and carbohydrates con- 
sumed in the food. It has been maintained that when an excess of 
protein is consumed fat may be formed from protein ; that is, the pro- 
tein is broken down in tho*bodyinto simpler nitrogenous and nitrogen- 
free substances. While the nitrogen is excreted, some of the carbon is 
retained and stored in the form of fat. The early experiments which 
were regarded as iiroofs of the formation of fat from iirotein were made 
with a respiration apparatus. The subject, generally a dog, was fed 
lean meat, which was assumed to be free from fat and glycogen. All 
the nitrogen consumed was excreted. Home carbon was retained. The 
.conclusion was therefore drawn that it was retained as fat; that is, that 
fat had been formed from protein. The discussion of the accuracy of 
this deduction and the theories based upon it is still going on. The 
possibility of the formation of fat from x)rotein is rendered probable 
by experiments of an entirely different nature.’^ 

It has been found that muscular work increases the metabolism of 
carbon; that is, increases the excretion of carbon dioxid in the breath. 

^In this disonssion no mention has boon made of mineral matter. lu many expw- 
iments the balance of mineral matter has been determined either in terms of total 
ash or of chlorin, phosphorus^ sulphur, etc. Though the mineral constituents of the 
food aro of undoubted importance, their function, aside from tho formation of the 
skeletal framework of the body, is not definitely understood. They undergo little 
cleavage in the body, and hence are of practically no value as sources of energy. 

^N. Znntz, E. S. R., 7, p. 538. 
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Tfcis is often the case when there is no increased excretion of nitrogen 
and when the nitrogen of the excretory product does not exceed that 
of the food. In these cases carbon compounds (fat and carboh3rdrates) 
must be concerned in the production of muscular energy. It does not 
necessarily follow that this is true for all forms of energy or for the 
production of the total muscular energy of the body. It has also been 
claimed that when work is severe the amount of nitrogen excreted in 
the urine is increased, or, in other words, protein is broken down to 
furnish energy for muscular work. The different theories of the source 
of energy were briefly mentioned above. More investigations are 
needed before positive deductions can bo drawn. 

Since the total income and outgo of matter are measured in respira- 
tion experiments, the data are available for discussing the conservation 
of matter in the animal body. Although this would hardly be ques- 
tioned to-day, the experimental proof of the law as applied to the 
animal body is not only a matter of abstract scJentiiic interest, but of 
fundamental biological importance. 

What was said of the importance of studying the balance of nitro- 
gen under abnormal or unusual conditions applies with eciual force to 
the metabolism of carbon and of energy. 

METABOLISM OF ENERGY. 

The previous discussion has been chiefly concerned with only one of 
the functions of food, namely, supplying the body with material for the 
building and repair of tissue. Pood is also a source of energy. It 
supplies the body with the necessary heat and energy for internal and 
external muscular work. The complex compounds consumed in the food 
possess high ])otential energy. Before being excreted they are broken 
down in the body into simpler compounds and part with this energy. 
The elements unite with the oxygen of the air and undergo combustion 
in the body. 

In ordinary combustion the final i>roducts are carbon dioxid, water, 
and free nitrogen. In the body carbon and hydrogen are also burned 
to carbon dioxid and water, although the procjess is not so simple as in 
the direct oxidation of material in the air. The nitrogen combustion 
is, however, not so complete, since nitrogen is excreted in the forms of 
urea and other cleavage products. 

It is believed, in accordance with the principle of the coiiservatmn of 
energy, that the amount of potential energy which is transformed into 
kinetic energy when food is burned in the body is the same as that 
which would be produced if an equal amount of the same material was 
burned outside the body. Provided the final products are the same the 
intermediate steps may be disregarded. Further, in accordance with 
the principle of maximum work the tendency is toward those changes 
which result in the greatest evolution of heat or other form of kinetic 
energy. Accordingly the heats of combustion of the nutrients of food 
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are taken as equivalent to their potential energy, t. their vaine 
for the production of heat and muscular work when they are burned in 
the body, due allowance being made for the imperfect combustion of 
the nitrogenous compounds. The same principle applies to the reserve 
materials, principally fat and protein, which the body takes from the 
food and makes part of its tissue before they are burned. 

In determining the balance of income and outgo of energy the income 
is represented by the potential energy of the food. The factors of 
outgo are the potential energy of the excretory products, *the heat 
radiated by the body, and the amount of muscular work performed. 
These factors may all bo expressed in terms of heat. The data for the 
balance are usually expressed in units of heat, i. e.j calories. The 
potential energy of the food and excretory products is determined by 
combustion in a bomb calorimeter or other suitable apparatus. Many 
different dynamometers liave been devised for determining the amount 
of external work i)erforme(l. Internal work (expended in chewing, 
swallowing, and digesting the food, in the beating of the heart, etc.) 
can not be measured directly, but it is believed that the energy involved 
in this internal muscular work leaves the body in the form of heat. 
Therefoi e this internal muscular work can be measured by determining 
the heat given off by the body. This requires a special apparatus 
called a calorimeter. When it is combined with a respiration apparatus 
of some sort, as has been done in a few cases, it may be called a respi- 
ration calorimeter. 

In stating the results of experiments in which the balance of energy 
is studied it is of advantage to compare the energy of the food avail- 
able for the body — that is, the net income — with the energy liberated by 
the body. The gross income of the food is represented by its heat of 
combustion. The not income is the gross income less the heat of com- 
bustion of the undigested residue and metabolic products in the feces 
and the unoxidized material in the urine. 

When the balance of income and outgo of energy is determined, if 
the income exceeds the outgo, energy is stored in the body. It is 
.assumed that this is stored as jiotential energy in fat, protein, or other 
reserve mati^rial. If the outgo of energy exceeds the income then 
some of the material of the body lias been broken down to liberate this 
energy. 

Calorimetric experiments have a practical application in comparing 
the energy available to the body from different foods. Further, calori- 
metric experiments will afford a means forjudging of the accuracy of 
respiration exj^eriments and show more clearly what becomes of the 
nutrients of the food, the carbohydrates as well as the fat, protein, and 
extractives. Another application is in the study of the production of 
work by draft animals. It is evident that the study of these problems 
necessitates the measurement and comparison of the work performed 
on different rations. Such experiments are also essential in studying 
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tJie more general applications of the law of the conservation of energy 
m the animal body. Although there is no reason to doubt this the 
experimental proof is a matter of great interest and importance. 

Bxperiments on the income and outgo of energy are comparatively 
recent. They are very technical and necessitate costly and elaborate 
apparatus. The results which may be obtained, however, are of extreme 
importance and their application is widespread. The Connecticut Storrs 
Experiment Station, in cooperation with this Office, is carrying on elab- 
orate investigations on this matter and it is hoped the work will be 
enlarged. 

THE EESPIRATORY QUOTIENT. 

In the respiratory experiments previously mentioned the total income 
and outgo of carbon was determined. There is another class of respi- 
ration experiments in which the total income and outgo is not the 
factor under consideration, but rather the amount of carbon dioxid 
excreted in a given time as compared with the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed from the air. This ratio of carbon dioxid to oxygen is called 
the respiratory quotient and experiments in which it is determined may 
be conveniently called respiratory quotient experiments. For such 
work special apparatus is needed. In some cases the subject is con- 
lined in a chamber not unlike that of the other form of respiration 
apparatus and the amount of oxygen consumed and carbon dioxid pro- 
duced is measured. In other cases a tube is inserted in the trachea of 
the animal. Through this tube all inspired and respired air must pass. 
The tube is provided with suitable valves, and the incoming and out- 
going air is measured, sampled, and analyzed. This device does not 
cause any serious inconvenience to the animal experimented with. 
Horses and dogs used in such expeiiments have lived in health for 
many years after the operation was performed. In experiments with 
man and sometimes with animals a mouthpiece or a mask over the 
head is worn, which, by an arrangement of valves, permits the meas- 
urement of the inspired and respired air. 

The respiratory quotient varies markedly under different experi- 
mental conditions and is a delicate index of the processes going on in 
the body. 

It has been found that protein, fat, and carbohydrates each give a 
different respiratory quotient when burned in the body. It is therefore 
jmssible to judge of the substances actually burned in the body by 
variations in the respiratory quotient. Muscular work, either internal 
or external, affects the respiratory quotient, since it increases the amount 
of carbon metabolized, and hence the carbon dioxid excreted. From 
the ratio the amount of work performed can be computed. Thus by 
changes in the respiratory quotient it is pofssible to measure the energy 
expended— for instance, in chewing and digesting different foods. 
This affords a method for determiniug the actual value of diffbrent foods 
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for tlie body. It is obvious that If two foods have the same composi- 
tion and difjestibility, but one requires twice as much energy for mas- 
tication and assimilation, it is only half as valuable for the body as the 
other. 

Very little has been done in America in this line of experimenting. 
While the work is technical, it is a line the stations can follow to 
advantage. The results already obtained indicate this to be one of the 
most promising lines of investigation in nutrition. 

OONOLITSIONS. 

From what has been said h s obvious that the discovery of the prin- 
ciples and fundamental laws of nutrition rest largely on experiments 
in which the balance of income and outgo W’as determined. Some of 
the iioints on which more work along these lines should be done have 
already been pointed out. Thus, more (‘areful comparisons of diiierent 
feeding stuffs and their value ior the production of milk, growth, and 
force are needed. The formation of fat and the value of different foods 
for the production of energy, the source of energy in the animal body, 
the effect of muscular work on the excretion of nitrogen and carbon, 
and many other questions suggest themselves as lines of work which 
the stations can advantageously follow. Experiments in whicli the 
balance of nitrogen is the princijial factor determined require no special 
apparatus and are (*omparatively simple. They are therefore the ones 
which may be most readily undertaken, and, as shown by the value of 
the lesults, are of the utmost importance. 

Tlie ordinary feeding experiment^ in which the amount and composi- 
tion of the food is determined or calculated and the gains in weight of 
the animals are lecorded, has been of use and will be of undoubted use 
in the future, but it is limited in its application. Many of the questions 
which such exiieriments undertake to settle could be solved by the 
intelligent farmer working in connection with the stations, and many 
others can not be definitely solved without making the experiments 
•more thorough. 

Contradictory results which are often obtained might be frequently 
avoided or explained if more were known of the state of nutrition of 
the animal experimented upon. Experiments to determine such factors 
are beyond the farmers, and must be carried on by the stations. If the 
simpler lines of experimenting are left to practical men, who are com- 
petent to car ry them out on their own farms with their own animals, the 
time and energy of the trained station workers may be given to more 
technical matters, which are nevertheless fundamental and of impor- 
tance from a practical standxioint. 

Compilation of meiahoUsm experiments , — In order to work intelligently 
along these lines the observer must have a knowledge of experimental 
methods, he must be familiar with the work already done, and be able 
to draw deductions from the facts observed. ^ Studying the work of 
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other investigators often suggests farther lines of experimenting, and 
by oomparison of different investigations errors may be avoided. The 
literature of metabolism experiments is extensive. Reports of experi- 
ments have been published in various scientific joarnals in many lan- 
guages. Many of these publications are not generally accessible. 
More or less extended compilations of results have been made in the 
past, but in no case so far as known have the individual experiments 
been cited in detail. Therefore a compilation' has been prepared in this 
Office of experiments with man and animals in which the balance of 
income and outgo of matter and energy was determined. Some 2,300 
expeninents with man and about 1,400 experiments with animals have 
been collected. In a large number the balance of nitrogen with or 
without mineral matter was the factor determined. In a comparatively 
large number the balance of carbon, with or without hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, was also determined. A still smaller number were calorimetric 
experiments in wliich determinations of energy were made. The attempt 
was not made to include the respiratory quotient experiments, as this 
forms a subject by itself. In this compilation the food consumed, the 
length of the experimental period, and the daily or average balance of 
income and outgo have been quoted in detail. The material has been 
arranged in convenient form for reference and the tabular matter is 
supplemented by text in which the exi)erimcntp are described, and the 
objects sought, the experimental methods employed, and the conclusions 
drawn are noted in more or leas detail. 

' U. S. Dept. Agr., OfiBce of Experimeut Stations Bui. 45, “A Digest ol Metuholisiu 
Experiments.” 
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Methods of estimating fat, O. Polimanti {Arch, Physiol, [Pfliiger]^ 
70^ No 8. 7-8jp. ,W (}), — In connection with other work the author com- 
pared different methods of estimating fat. Extraction with ether by 
the Soxhlet method did not give satisfactory results. The author 
found, however, that l)y shaking finely powdered substances in a shak- 
ing machine with ether for two hours all the fat was extracted. Better 
results were obtained when 2 cc. of metallic quicksilver was added. 
For instance, 2 gm. of meat meal was shaken with 200 cc. of ether for two 
hours. Tlie fat was determined in an aliquot portion of the ether solu- 
tion, and the same amount was obtained as when the same material 
was extracted for forty-eight hours with a Soxhlet apparatus and 
afterwards digested and extracted according to Dormeyer’s method. 
Carbon disulphid, petroleum ether, benzol, chloroform, and diflfereut 
mixtures of alcohol and ether were tried, but were found to be inferior 
to ether as a reagent for extracting fat by the above method. 

The lecithin content of certain plant seeds and oil cakes, 
E. SCHVILZB {Landw, Vent, 49 (1897), No, 3, pp, 303’~314 ), — In 

view of the criticism of the autlior’s method of extracting lecithin, tests 
of the accuracy of the method were made. The lecithin content of cer- 
tain ifiant seeds and oil cakes was determined by the author in con- 
nection with E. Steiger and S. Frankfurt. In the author’s ojiinion, the 
method proposed by him gives satisfactory results provided the sub- 
stance is finely pulverized before treating it with alcoliol. The lecithin 
content of the seeds and feeding stuffs examined was as follows: 


Lecithm content of different seedt and feeding stuffs. 



LedOiin 


TiOcitbin 


content. * 


content. * 


Per cent 


Per cent. 

Blue lunine 

2 19 


0J73 

Do.. 

2 20 

Pine. 

.jo 

Yellow lupine 

1.64 



Vetch 

1 09 

Fir 

. 11 

Peae... 

1.05 

Peanut calcn . * . . ^ ^ 

. 20 

Lentil 

1.03 

Do 

*37 

Wheat...... 

.43 

Seiianin caIta r--r-r - 

^49 

Barley 

A1 

Linaoed cakn 

.44 

MftiKA 

.25 

Cocoa cakn . . 

80 

Buckwheat - 

.53 

Cotton.ftOtfid cakn 

.40 

Plax 

.85 



> Caloolated from the amount of phoaphorue in the ether-aloohol extraot. 
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A i^nsiderable quantity of lecithin was prepared from wheat sprouts* 
This was found to be identical with that obtained from other sources! 

A new method for determining crude fiber in foods and feed- 
ing stuffs, J- Konig {Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u. Oenussmtl.; 1898j Na. 

5). — The author states that the Weende method gives altogether 
too high results, since as high as 40 per cent of the pentoses contained 
in plants remain uudissolved in the crude fiber; and that Schulze’s 
method leaves as high as 30 per cent of the i)entoses undissolved. By 
the use of glycerin containing sulphuric acid the author has obtained 
results which agree well and are believed to be more accurate. Three 
grams of air-dry material are mixed in a 500 cc. porcelain dish with 
200 cc. of glycerin (1.23 sp. gr.) containing 4 gm. of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and heated for one hour in a steam-iuessure ai)paratus at 
three atmospheres. The contents of the flask are diluted with 200 to 
250 cc. of boiling water and filtered while hot on an asbestus filter, the 
residue being washed with 300 to 400 cc. of boiling water, with 50 cc. of 
warm alcohol (about 03 per cent), and finally with a warm mixture of 
alcohol and ether until the filtrate is colorless. The filter and contents 
are dried and weighed, incinerated, and the difi'erence in weight before 
and after incineration taken as crude fiber. In the absen(‘o of a pres- 
sure apparatus the determination can be made in a 000 cc. flask of 
Schott glass, heating one hour with a retliix condenser at 131 to 133°, 
t. c., maintaining tlie glycerin mixture at bojling. The crude fil)er 
obtained by this method is said to (contain a maximum of 0.02 i>er cent 
of pentoses and 0.1 to 0.4 per cent of nitrogenous substance. 

Note on the determination of nitrogen as practiced at the agri- 
cultural experiment station of Aisne, France (J*uL Sfa. Agron. 
LaoUj 1897 j 2 )p, 58-62^ Jig. 1). — The modification of the Kjeldahl method 
which is used at this station is as follows: To 1 gm. of finely ground 
material in a 200 cc. flask add a small dro]> of menmry (about J gm.) 
and 20 cc.. of 06^ sulphuric acid, and heat on a sand bath until the sub- 
stance is completely dissolved. This usually requires* about half an 
hour. Then bring gradually to boiling temperature, heating first over 
a wire gauze, then in the direct flame of the lamp. In about three- 
quarters of an hour the solution is completely decolorized. Wash the 
contents of the digestion flask into a liter distillation flask with about 
100 cc. of distilled water, add in two portions 100 cc. of caustic soda 
solution of a density of 1,375 and 5 cc. of a solution of 200 gm, of 
sodium sulphid in 1 liter of water, then add 15 to 20 gm. of granulated 
zinc and connect the distillation flask with a bulb tube, the lower arm 
of which is 1 cm. in diameter and the upper end sharply bent down- 
ward to connect with a long tube 4 to 5 mm, in diameter which dips 
into the flask containing the standard acid. This standard acid con- 
tains 35 gm. of pure sulphuric acid per liter, corresponding exactly 
with 1 centigram of nitrogen. The caustic potash solution used for 
titrating the acid corresponds, volume for volume, with the acid, thus 
avoiding the necessity of calculating results. 
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The Wagner method of determining oitrate-solnble phott^drio 
acid in Thomas slag, B. Sjoli.bma (OAm. Zig.^ 21 {1897)^ Ko. 96^ 
pp, 999, 1000 ), — Tlie following modification of tbe citrate method is 
used: To* 50 cc. of the clear filtrate obtained by the Wagner process 
add 50 cc. of an alkaline citrate solution, prepared by dissolving 500 gm. 
of citric acid in 4 liters of ammonia of 0.9 1 > specific gravity and mak- 
ing up to 5 liters, and 15 cc. of magnesia mixture each 2 liters of 
which contain 110 gin. of magnesium chlorid, 140 gm. of ammonia 
chlorid, and 700 cc. of ammonia of specific gravity 0.90. Shake for 
ten minutes in a rotary apparatus, allow to stand for two hours or 
until the following day, and then filter and determine the phosphoric 
acid in the usual way. The results by this method agree very satis- 
facitorily with those obtained by the Wagner molybdic method. In a 
few cases the results were too high on account of the separation of 
silica. This was noted especially in cases where the filtration was par- 
ticularly slow. 

The valuation of phosphatic fertilizers on the basis of their 
content of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid, P. Wagner ( Chem. Ztg., 
21 {1897), No, 87, pp, 907)^91 1 ), — The history of the method of deter- 
mining citrate-soluble phosphoric acid is traced and the agreement 
between the results obtained by this method and by ex])eriinents with 
plants is discussed, esi)ecial attention being given to the use of the 
method in determining the fertilizing value of Thomas slag. Experi- 
ments are reported which show a uniform and very close agreement 
between the citrate-solubility of diflerent phosphates, especially Thomas 
slags, and the actual availability of the phosphoric acid to plants. The 
precautions which must be observed in order to get concordant results 
by this method are explained in detail, strict conformity with the letter 
of the directions being especially emphasized. In a series of tests of 
the direct citrate method for determining phosphoric acid in the Wagner 
extract, it was found that unless the freshly prepared extract was used 
the results were too high in case of slags rich in silica on account of 
the separation of the silicic acid in the precipitate. The error thus 
intixxluccd was considerable in case of extracts only two hours old and 
increased with the age of the extract. If th(‘ alkaline citrate solution 
was added to the fresh extract and the solution shaken, no separation 
of silicii*. acid oc(jurre<l for eight or more hours. 

The conclusion drawn from these tests is that in the use of the direct 
citrate method for determining phosjdioric acid in the Wagner extract, 
a mixture of the alkaline citrate solution and magnesia mixture should 
be lidded to the fresh extract, but that the solution may be filtered 
immediately or it may stand an hour or more after precipitation before 
filtration without fear of separation of silicic acid. The mixture used 
should be prepared as follows: Dissolve 200 gm. of citric acid in 1 liter 
of 20 per cent ammonia. Mix this solution with 1 liter of the ordinary 
magnesia mixture. The determination of phosphoric acid is made as 
follows: To 50 cc. of the freshly prepared extract add 50 cc. of the 
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above mixtare and shake for one-half boor in a rotary apparatus^ 
Filter at once, or allow to stand not longer than one hour before filtrar 
tion, and proceed in the usual way. 

The determination of citrate-soluble phosphoric acid in Thomas 
slag, O. Bottcheu {Ghem. Ztg., 21 {1897)^ No. .9.7, pp. .99,7-.9P.7).— This is 
a discussion of Wagner’s paper abov’e noted. The author claims pri* 
ority in pointing out the necessity for precipitation in the fresh extract 
in order to avoid error due to the 8ei)aration of silicic acid in the citrate 
method of determining the phosphoric acid in the Wagner extract. 
Experimental data are reported to support the claim tliat Wagner’s 
molybdic method is subject to the same errors due to separation of 
silicic acid tliat have been found to affect the accuracy of the citrate 
method under certain conditions and that the citrate method as modi- 
fied by the author ‘ is reliable when applitnl to the determination of 
phosphoric acid in the Wagner extract. It is also claimed that, con- 
trary to Wagner’s statement (see above), an error may be introduced 
by allowing the solution to stand for two hours after precipitation 
before filtering. 

A new method of absolute meaauiement of gases, O. Uleiuu (/>Vr. Oeut. ("htm, 
Oeeell,, SO (1897), No. 19, pp. 2). 

On an organic phosphoius compound which yields iuosite ou decompositiou, 
E. WiNTKRSTEiN (Bcr. Deut. Cheni. Gcaell,, SO (t}>97), p, ; ahn. in Bui. Soc. Chim, 
rariSf S. 8ci\, iO (1898), No. */, p. 289). — Along with the proteid substanfee o\trarted 
from cereal grains with a 10 per cent sodium chlorid solution was obtained a com- 
pound which contained 13 per cent of magnesium oMd and 42 per cent of phosphoric 
acid (P*0,) and yielded iuosite when tieated with hydrochloric acid. The exact 
chemical constitution of the coinx>ouiid was not dctenuinctl. 

Chemical phyeiological investigation of sugar cane, F. A. F. 0. Weni {Jahrb. 
lVi&€. Dot. lugslieim], 31 (1898), No. 8,pp. 289^144, pi. 1). 

Inversion of sugar by neutral salts in the piesence of glucose, II. ('. Puinsen- 
Gebkligs (Midtd. Froejaiat. Suikernet West .lava, Sly pp. 1-1 i). 

Action of neutral substances on glucose at high temperatures, II. C. I^kinhbn- 
Gebuligs (Mcded. rroejsfai. Suikei tut it est Jai a, 31, pp. 1 J-Il). 

Impure copper sulphate, H, G. Phinsen-Gei kligs (Mtded. Vroejtital. Bulkniiet 
fVest Java, 31, pp. 17, As). 

On the determination of oxygen dissolved in water, Albekt-Lb\ y and F. 
Marboutin ( littl. Soc. Chita. Parin, 3. set'., 19 (1898), No. 4,pp. 149-291). 

Researches on the rapid determination of manganese in plants and humus soils 
by a colorimetric method, P. Pic hard ( Ilcnd. A (ad, Sd. Paris, 12h (1898), No, 
7,p.550). — Incinoiate, fuse with potassium or sodium carbonate, add a little* dilute 
nitric acid, place in a test tube with minium or leael hioxid, add a little water 
and some puie niti ic acid, and boil. The presence of manganese will he sfeown by 
the rose color of the solution. 

A source of error in the Kjeldahl nitrogen determination, T. FuKUNDLicn ( Chem. 
Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 77, p. 75/).~Report8 experiments which lead to the conclusion 
that there is httle danger of soda solution being carried over in the process of dis- 
tillation if the tube fitted in the top of the flask be carried up sufficiently high before 
it is bent. It is suggested that the neglect of tliis precaution or the long period of 
distillation accounts for the errors noted by Bjollema.* 

iChem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 78, p. 783 (E. S. R., 9, p. 620). 

9 Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 74, p. 740 (E. S. R., 9, p. 418). 
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A Botiroe of error In the B^eldahl method of determining nitrogee, W. HoLt* 
SCHMIDT (Chem. Ztg,, St (1897)^ No. 83, p. 871 ), — Tests are reported which oondrm 
Sjollema'a conclusious regarding the error due to the carrying over of soda in dis- 
tillation; especially when zinc dust is used instead of granulated zinc. 

A method of acidimetry for approximate determinations, H. Cimmino ( Ann, Jg, 
Sper,, n, «er., 6 {1890), No, S, pp, 417-423), 

A simple method for detecting the artificial colcring of coffee beans, G. Mor- 
PURGO {Ztsehr, Nahr, rnterttnch, u. Hyg,, IS {1898), No. 4, pp, 69, 70), 

Abnormal iodin number for lard, A. Feunau {Ztsohr, Nahr, Unlerauch, u, Hyg,, 
IS {1898), No, 4, p, 09). 

Apparatus for detecting sesame oil in butter and margarin wheif artificial 
coloring matter is present, C. A. Neufeld {Ztaohr, Unterauch. Nahr, u. Genuaamtl,, 
1898, No. 3, pp. 150-168, fig. 1). 

The estimation of starch in sausage, H. Weller {Ztaohr. Vnterauch. Nahr. u, 
Genuaamtl., 1898, No. 3, pp. 107-T)1). 

The detection and determination of saccharose in wine, A. Horntrager {Ztaohr . 
Anahfi. Chem., 36 {1897), No. lJ,pp. 707-770). 

Report of the city chemist of Christiania, Norway, for the year 1896, L. 

SCHMELCK {Chrintiania, 1807, pp. 16). 

Division of chemistry, A. M. Peter {Kentucky Sia, Kpt. 1890, pp. XI-XXIII ). — 
Analyses of 19 samples of butter made on the station farm ; sugar and food constitu- 
ents in 21 sjimples of sorghiiiii and 18 of sugar beets; food constituents in 1 sample 
each of hoisewced {Ambroaia trifida) and germ feed; and the feitili zing constituents 
in 5 samxjles of tobacco grown on the station grounds with different fertilizers, 7 sam- 
ples of tobac<*o stalks, and I sample each of tobacco extract refuse, nitrate of potash, 
double potassium and niaguesiuui carbonate, and wheat bran are reported, with the 
results of the examination of G samples of mineral waters and 1 of calcareous sand- 
stone. 

The examination of agricultural and commercial products, J. KOkig {Die 
Unterauehung laudwirtachafilich und gewerhlich tvichtiger Stoffc, Berlin: Paul Parey, 
1898, 2, cd.,pp. 824, pl.^l, figa, 248). — A revised edition of this practical laboratory 
manual. It contains chapters on the analysis of soil (including stone, lime, and 
cement); fertilizers; feeding stiiils; milk and dairy xiroducts; fats and oils; raw 
materials used in the manufacture of sugars, sx>irits, and vinegar; beer and brewing 
materials ; wine ; water, and wool. C^liapters are also included on the testing of seeds, 
the preparation of laboratory reagents, und the injuries to vegetation due to the 
smoke, vux^ors, und dust from manuiactoiieH. Numerous tables are included. 


BOTANY. 

* * 

Report of the botanist, IJ. Oabman {Kentucky Sta. Rpt 1896^ pp, 
XX VllI-XXXI r, pis, 2 ), — A considerable portion of the botanist’s 
attention has been devoted to a study of the woolly mullein ( Verbaacmi 
phlomoides), and attempts have been made to secure its eradiccatioii. 
It seems to be confined to very few counties of the State. It is believed 
that the methods adopted were successful in greatly reducing the num- 
ber of the weeds. Concerning the ease with which the weed may be 
destroyed and the slowness with which it seems to be disseminated, 
the author believes that another seasou^s work would practically eradi- 
cate it. In appearance the woolly mullein somewhat resembles the 
common mullein of the fields. 

Some attention was also given during the season to the subject of 
broom rape of hemp and tobacco, and it was found that in addition to | 
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being itarasitic on tbe roots of these plants it also attacks cabbage, 
rape, and shepherd’s parse. All attempts to cause it to establish itseli 
on watermelon, clover, wheat, and potatoes have failed. 

Brief notes are given on the grass plats planted at tlie station to test 
the quality, yield, hardiness, rate of growth, etc., of different 8i>ecies of 
cultivated and native forage plants. 

Mention is also made of cooperative experiments with the Division 
of Forestry of this Department in which the rate of growth, quality, 
etc., of trees of the same species grown from seeds collected in different 
parts of the United States are to be tested. 

Investigations on the ripening of fleshy fruits, 0. Gebber (Ann. 
8ei, Nat. Hot., 8. ser., i (1897), No, 1-8, pp. 1-280, pis, 2 ), — The author 
has made a study of the changes taking x>lace in fleshy fruits daring 
their ripening. The principal subjects of the extensive experiments 
were apples, grapes, and oranges, representing the malic, tartaiic, and 
citric acid groups; the Japanese persimmon, representing the tannin- 
containing fruits; and the banana as a type containing an abundance 
of starch. In addition to these, comparisons were made with alkekengi, 
mangoes, apricots, peaches, pears, plums, melons, etc. Culture oxperi 
ments with molds were maintained to verify the conclusions relative to 
transformations by the fruits. Whatever substances were noted in the 
fruit the same were added to the culture media in which Sterigmato- 
(-ystis nigra was grown, and 2 >arallel experiments weie conducted often 
with identically the same results. The gaseous exchange between the 
finits and air was noted at different temperatures ranging from 0° to 
30° 0., such temperatures occurring either during the day or the night 
at the time of the normal maturity of the fruit. As far as possible the 
experiments were conducted with whole and sections of the fruits at 
different degrees of ripeness on and off the tree and duiing the mellow- 
ing of the fruit. Alter noting the respiration the frnits were subjected 
to chemical analysis to determine the presence of acids, tannin, starch, 
sugar, etc. 

Contrary to the respiration of ordinary plants, fleshy sweet frnits, 
daring a considerable portion of their development, give off a greater 
volume of carbon dioxid than the amount of oxygen taken up. The 
author considers the respiratory quotient under two heads — the acid 
quotient due to the presence of acids, and the termentatiou quotient, by 
which is meant the respiration resulting in the production of alcohol, 
through an insufficient quantity of oxygen brought to the cells. ‘These 
two respiratory quotients diffbr in respect to time and temperature at 
which each is most active, their value and intensity, and, by their 
chemical results, the fermentation quotient indicating the formation of 
alcohol and essential oils, while nothing comparable is indicated by tbe 
add quotient. 

The principal modifications found daring the maturing of the fruits 
are shown in the chemical changes observed in the acids, tanniiis, 
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starcb, and sugar. The acids are partially transformed into carbony- 
drates. This is shown by the calture experiments with the mold and 
also from the fact that the amount of sugar found in the ripe fruit 
equals the starch and acids lost. The tannins are completely destroyed 
by oxidation, there being no evidence to show that it adds to the carbo- 
hydrate content of the well ripened fruit. The starch is transformed 
into sugar, as may be seen by comparing the relative amounts of the 
two carbohydrates from time to time during maturation. The sugars 
depend, as has already been shown, upon the starch and acids and 
in those fruits in which the fermentation quotient continues alter 
maturity part of the sugar is transformed into alcohol, volatile acids, 
and perfumes. 

The following jnjictical deductions are drawn from the experiments: 
As acids and tannins disap])ear rapidly at high temperatures it is pos- 
sible to hasten the ripening of apples, grapes, oranges, Japanese per- 
simmons, sorbus, medlars, i)ears, etc., by exposing them to higher 
temperatures. The maturity of some apples, grapes, cherries, oranges, 
etc., may be retarded by cold storage at a temperature of about 0^ 0. 
The fruits of the sorbus, medlar, Japanese persimmon, etc., since they 
continue the fermentation quotient after maturity, can not be preserved 
for any considerable length of time either at a high or low temperature. 
The necessity for a high temperature for the transformation of the citric 
and tartaric acids and the oxidation of malic acid at a low temperature 
explain how apples, sorbus, medlars, and fruits containing malic acids 
niatur(‘ best in cool climates, while grapes and oranges require higher 
temperatures. They also explain why the fruits of the apple, etc., 
readily ripen off the tree, while grapes and citrus fruits in general ripen 
best on the iiarent plant. The latter fruits maybe ripened successfully 
off the plant if the tem])erature be sufficiently increased. 

Respiration of plants at low temperatures, E. ZiEaKNBEiN 
{Xaturic, Wclni8chr,j 1890, No, 9; abs. in Ann, Agron,, ^3(1897), No. 7, 
pp. 333, 334). — It is stated that Krussler in 1888 show^ed that cuttings 
of Kubus, leaves of Phaseolus vnlgarin, RivimiH communis, and Prunus 
kauro cerasus continued to respire at 0^ C. The author shows that car- 
bon dioxid is liberated by the germination of Lnpinns Inteus and Triti* 
cum culgare at low temperatures. In the case of the lupine 100 gm. of 
germinating seed gave off 5.78 mg. carbon dioxid per hour at — 2® 0., 
and 100 gm. of sprouting wheat at 0^ liberated 7.96 mg. carbon dioxid 
per hour. 

The action of alcohol on the germination of fungus spores, 

P. LESAaK {Ann, 8ci, Nat. Bot., 5. ser,, 3 {1896), pp. 151-109, Jig. 1 ). — 
Experiments with Penicillium glaucum and Sterigmatooystis nigra, in 
which cultures of the spores were suspended in a special form of appa- 
ratus, show that alcohol vapors up to concentrations of from 0 to 8 per 
cent acting alone do not prevent the germination of the spores. In the 
presence of watery vapor the limit is raised to about 15 per cent. 
Beyond these limits alcoholic solutions retard germination, and, if con- 
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tinned for a considerable time, kill the spores. The toxic action is 
exerted in a very short timawhen the alcohol acts alone, or more slowly 
in the presence of vapor of pure water. Increasing the strength of the 
solution or raising the temperature rapidly increases the toxic action. 

On ooUeoting and preparing fleshy fiingl for the herbarium, £. A. Burt {Bot 
Gaz., ^5 (1898), No, S, pp. m-186, pi, 1), 

On the fladng and preparation of salt water algae, F. I*feiffer and R. von 
Wbllheim (Oesterr, Bot, Ztaohr,, 48 (1898), No, pp, SS-^8), 

Notes on introduced plants of Iowa, L. H. Pammel (Proc, Iowa Acad. ScL, 4 
(1897), pp, 110-118), 

Some molds in medicinal solutions (Amer. Mo, Micros, Jour,, 19 (1898), No, 1, 
pp, 1, 12, fig • i). — Brief notes are given on Sterigmatooystia oohraoeus and Aspergillm 
repens, 

Odontelytrum, a new genua of grasses of the tribe Panaoese, K. Hackel 
(Oesterr, Bot, Ztschr,, 48 (1898), No. 3, pp, 86-^9), — Odontelytrum ahyssiiiivum is 
described. 

Studies on fungi, C. Tanukt (Bui. Soo, Chim, Paris, S, ser,, 17 (1897), No. SO-21, pp, 
921-921), 

The value of seed anatomy in the classiflcation of the ParietEdes, E. Puitzel 
(Bot, Jahrh. [Engler'], 24 (1897), pp. S48-S94; abs. in Bot, Cenihl., 73 (1898), No. 8, pp, 
269-271). 

Anomalous flowers, H. V^chtino (Jahrh, Wise, BotlPriugshrim], 31 (1898), No, S, 
pp, 391-610, pis, 6, Jig, 1), — Morphological and experimental investigations. 

The province and problems of plant physiology, D. T. MacDoucal (Science, n, 
ser,, 7 (1897), No, 168, pp. 309-374). 

Anatomical studies of the leaves of some species of Andropogon, C. B. 

Weaver (Proo, Iowa A^ad. Svi,, 4 (1897), pp, 132-137, pis, 4 ). — Studies were made of 
the leaves of Andropogon pronncialis, A, nutans. A, scoparius, A, sorghum, and A, 
sorghum halepensis. 

An anatomical study of the leaves of Eragrostis, C. R. Ball (Proo, Iowa Acad, 
Sci,, 4 (1807), pp. 138-146, pis. 3 ). — The following species were studied: Eragrostis 
reptans, E. peciinacta, E. purshii, E, franln, E, mexicana, and E, major, 

A comparative study of the leaves of Lolium, Festuca, and Bromus, Emma 
Pammel (Proc, Iowa Acad, Sci., 4 (1897), pp, 126-131, pis. 3). — Notes are given on the 
structural characters of Lohum perenne, Festuca elatior pratensis, F, tenella, and 
Bromus patulus, 

A study of the leaf anatomy of some species of Bromus, Emma Sirrinb 
(Proo. Iowa Acad. Sri., 4 (1897), pp, 119-125, pis, 4).— Studies were made of Bromus 
patulus, B, inermis, B, seoalinus, and B. hreviaristatus. 

The theory of protoplasm and cell structure, A. Korelt (Naturw, Wohnsohr., 
13 (1898), Nos. 2, pp. 18-23; 3, pp, 28-32; 4, pp. 37-41, ill.). 

The mucilage cells of the Malvaoeee, A. Nestlek (Oes tori’ , Bot, Ztschr,, 48 
(1898), No, S,pp, 94-99, pi. 1). 

Concerning nictTotropic movements, L. Jost (Jahrh, Wiss. Bot, IPringsheim'}, 
31 (1898), No. 3, pp. 345-390). 

Centrosomes in plants, L. Guignard (Bot. Gaz., 25 (1898), No. 3, pp. 158-164),— 
The author thinks the existence of multipolar spindles not necessaiily an argument 
against the existence of dynamic centers during cell division. Centrosomes may 
not always he definite morphological units. It is affirmed that the higher plants 
possess difierentiated elements whose rfile is the ^ame as that of those analogous 
bodies observed m the lower plants and in animals. 

Xnvestigationa on the influence 6i manuring on the growth and plant food 
aaaimilation of barley, A. R. Wbllmann (Inang. IHss,, Kiel, 1897, pp. 95, oharte ^).— 
An account of thesis work for the dootor^s degree at the University of Gottingen. , 

187«6— No. 11 3 
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Conoernlng the mineral ocmtent of noimel attd etmtted kolil*^iabl plants 

Zawodny (Ztsohr, Katwrw. [J5wi«], 70 (1808), $, pp. 184^-188). 

Conoeming the eubetitution of areenlo aoid for phoephorlo acid in the imtri- 
tion of plants, J. Stoklasa (An\u Agran., S8 (18B7), No, 10, pp, 47 1-477), -^Ttom 
experiments with oats the anthor concludes that while arsenic acid can not replace 
phosphoric acid in the living cell, it is able to induce the formation of fhrfarol 
derivatives, und consequently to increase the development of the organs of assimila* 
tion in the plant. 

Concerning the growth of root hairs and rhisoids, A. Sokolowa (Bui, 8oc, Imp, 
Nat, Moscow, 1897, No, 8,pp. 167-817, pU, S). 

Concerning the roots of Sorghum saooharatum, J. Zawodny (Ztschr, Naiurw, 
[Jena], 70 (1898), No, S,pp, 169-18S), 

The regeneration of injured roots, G. Lopriorb (Abhandl, K, Leopold, Carotin, 
Deal, Akad, Naturf., 66 (1896), No. S,pl8, 8; ahs. in Bot. Centhl., 73 (1898), No, 8,pp, 276, 
877). — Treats of the repair of tissues that have been injured by splitting the roots 
of a number of plants. 

Transition tissue, its origin and function in gynmospermous plants, W. C. 
WoRBDKLL (Trans, Linn. Soc. Bot. [Xonrfon], 8, ser,, 6, No. 8,pp. 301-809, pis, 4), 

The formation of cane sugar from dextrose in the vegetable cell, J. Grubs 
(Bor, Deut, Bot Gesell., 16 (1898), No. l,pp. 17-20).— k preliminary paper in which the 
author claims that cane sugar can be formed from dextrose in the cell, and that cel- 
lulose and starch are formed from cane sugar. In the formation of starch and cellu- 
iose no aldehyde groups were set free. 

On the present status of the Nitragin question, J. Stoklasa (Ztsohr. Landw, 
Versuohw. Oesterr., 1 (1898), No. l,pp, 78-88). 

Concerning the conformity of the propagation of plants and animals, V. 
HXckbr (Biol. Centhl., 17 (1897), Nos. 19, 80; ahs. %n Bot Centhl., Beihejte, 7 (1897), No, 5, 
pp. 340-843), 

The toxic action of phenols on living plants, R. H. True and C. G. Hunkel 
(Proc, Amer. Pharm, Assoc., 45 (1897), pp, 858-860). 

On the poisonous action of copper on various plants, M. Miyajima (Bot. Mag, 

[Tokyo'], 9 (1897), No. 130, pp. 417-487). 

The accommodation of plants to hot and cold climates, J. Costantin (Bui, 
Sci. Fi ance et Belg., 31 (1897), pp. 489-511). 

Lessons with plants, L. H. Bailey (New York : The Macmillan Co., 1898, pp, 491, 
figs. 446), — This consists of popular suggestions for seeing and interpreting some of 
the common foims of vegetation. It is a valuable contribution to the nature studies 
for primary and secondary schools. 


FEBHENTATIOBT— BACTEBIOLOOT. 

The occurrence of alcoholic ferments in nature and their trans- 
portation, A. Beelese (Riv. Patol. Veg., 5, pp. 211, 295, 351; abt. in 
Oentbl. BaU. u. Par., 2. Abt, 3 (1897), Ab. 21-22, pp. 592-597).— The 
author reports the results of investigations of soil from vineyards and 
from neighboring woods; bark from grapevines and from trees; leaves, 
flowers, fruit, etc., of the grape and other plants ; insects, small animals, 
and the air, for the presence of the ferments so necessary to wine 
making. The organisms of alcoholic fermention were quite commonly 
found, although their occurrence was noticed at difl'erent times for differ- 
ent hosts. Tn April and June, Saccharomyoes apieulatus, 8. elUpsoidgua, 
8. poiteurianus, forms of Torulopsis, Muoor demaUum. etc., were found 





a tbe 'Tineyard and vood soil, ooeurriug at depths of 10 to 15 enu in 
the Ti&eyard and 4 to 36 cm. in the woods. Investigations showed their 
ptesenoe on the bark of oak and olive trees and elsewhere. Hone were 
5>nnd on the yonng grapes nor their peduncles in June, nor were any 
observed in the air daring April or May, but in June and July S. 
apieulatus was found in the air. 

Yarious insects were found to play a very important part in the 
distribution of the organisms. In general it is claimed that the alco- 
holic ferments aie carried to the grapes by ants, dies, and gnats; they 
can pass uninjured through the digestive canal of the Diptera. They 
are very active in the intestines of the Diptera, the temperature being 
suited to their development. 

Concerning cellulose fermentation, V. Omkijanbki (C(mpt. Send, J<ad. Soi. 
ParU, ISS (t897), No. gS, pp, llSl-JlS,i).—ln a previous paper (K. S. K., 9, p 922) the 
author gave the prini ipal characteristics of the fermeuts 6f pure cellulose. In the 
present one the products of the decomposition of tellulose by fermentation are given. 

Cellulose enzyma, F. C. Newcombb {BoU Centhl., 73 (1898) ^ No,4,pp. 103-tOS),-- 
The author presents a preliminary paper on studies on cellulose enzyms In addition 
to those obtained from Peziza and barley by DeBary, Marshall Ward, and Morris * 
and Brown, the author reports the isolation of en/yms from Lupinuo alhun, Phiinix 
daclyliftr((f and Aapergiilua orgzw that are capable of breaking down cellulose. 

A study of the ferment which ooagulatea blood (fibrin ferment or thrombose), 
and the power of propeptones to prevent coagulation, A. Dastrb and N. Flor- 
B8CO (Arch, Phyaioh Norm, et Path,, J. aer,, 9 (1897), pp, ^16S38). 

Remarks on fibiin feiment and the alkalinity of peptic plasma, J. Athaxasiu 
and J, Carvalio (Aioh. Phyaiol. Norm, et Path., 5. aer., 9 (1897), pp. S75S84), 

On the action of diastase, E. Duclaix (Ann. Inat. Paateur, 11 (1897), No 10, pp, 
79$-^00 ). — A critical review of the subject. 

The general laws of the action of diastases, E. Duclaux (Ann. Inat. Paateur, 
18 (1898), No.2,pp 96-187). 

A critical review of the action of diastases, E. Duclaux (Gaz. Jhaaaeur, 1897, 
No.SSS). 

The chemical nature of diastase, T. B. Osborne (Ber. Dcut. Chem. Qeaell., 31 
(1898), No. 3, pp. 854-859). — See also Connecticut State Sta. Kpt. Ib95, p. 233 (E. 8. 
R.,8, p. 368). 

Studies on ammoniaoal fermentation and on the ferments of urea, P. Miquel 
(Ann. Microg., 1897, No. 7-8, pp. 308-385). 

Investigations on the uitrio organism described by Stutzer and Hartleb, C. 
Fraenkbl (Centbl. Bait. u. Par., 8. Abt., 4 (1898), Noa. 1, pp. 8-13; 8, pp. 6?-67 ). — 
Culture experiments with 11 organisms derived from the same souice as that of the 
organism described by Stutzer and Hartleb are reported. The results indit^ato that 
the nature of the Stutzer and Hartleb organism is not definitely fixed by their vague 
description of it. 

InvestigatlonB on the nitric organism of Stutzer and Hartleb, A. Gartner 
(Centbl. Balt. u. Par., 8. Abt., 4 (1898), Noa. 1, pp. 1-7; 8, pp. 58-61; 3-4, pp. 109-119, 
pla. f).«— Experiments with 13 cultures obtained from Stutzer are reported in detail. 

The effect of the mineral and nitrogen content in the culture medium on the 
oharacterlstics and activity of yeasts, B. Kusserow (Brennerei Ztg., 14 (1897), 
No. 318; aba. is Centbl. Baht. n. Par., 8. Abt,, 4 (1898), No. 3-4, pp. 154-156). 

fiaoteriologioal studies, L. F. Bosenobbk (K, Landt. Akad. Handl. Tidakr,, 36 
(1897), No. 5, pp. 887-898). “^hwvvntionu of bacteriological technique at European 
iastitutieiis of education and research. 
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Bactexiologioal technique, A. Bbssok {Technique midroHologique et neropa/^ue» 
Parie: J, B. BaillUre et fih, 1898, pp, XI, 581, Jigs, laboratory gnide* 

Concerning the production of eulphureted hydrogen, indol, and merkaptan 
by bacteria, M. Morbis (Arch. Hyg., 1897, jp. 804; abe. in Bot CentbL, 78 {1898), 
Xo. 7, pp. 810,817). 

A violet bacillus from the Thames, H. Marshall Ward {Ann, Bot , 18 {1898), 
No, 45, pp. 59-74, pi. 1 ). — Describes a violet pigment forming bacillns. 

Anew chromogenic Micrococcus, A. Cantani {Centhl, Baht. u. Par,,l. Aht,, 88 
{1898), No, 8, pp, 808-811), 

Studies of the acetic acid forming bacteria, W. llENNBBKiui (Centbl. Baht, u. 
Par., 8. Aht,, 4 {1898), Noe. 1, pp, 14-80; J, pp, 67-78; 3-4, pp. 138-147, figt 8), 

The effect of the addition of sugar in checking the bacterial liquefaction of 
gelatin, W. Auerbach {Arch. Hyg., 81 {1897), No. 4,pp. 811-818), 

Concerning the structure of micro-organisms, Y. Ku^iCka {Centbl, Bakt, u. Par,, 
1, Aht,, 88 {1898), No, 8,pp. 805-807, pi. 1). 


ZOOLOOT. 

Indian wild cattle: The tsine and the gaur (miscalled bison), Pollok 
{Z&ologiet, 4, eer,, 2 {1898), No. IS, pp. 1-10 ), — The tsine {Boe eondaioue) and the gaur 
*(B, gaurue) are discussed by a hunter. Two distinct forms of the latter species are 
found, known as the gaur and the gayal. At a distance both look alike, but the 
gaur’s head has a semicylindi ieal crest and a concave forehead. The head of the 
gayal has neither. In the gaur again thcte are two varieties, distinguished by the 
natives as jungle cow and jungle buffalo. One has a large dewlap, the other scarcely 
any, or none. When captured the animals, after passing through a period of great 
pugnacity, become very tame. 

Preliminary description of a new mountidn sheep from the British North- 
west Territory, J. A. Allen (Bui, Amer, Mue, Nat, Hist, 9 {1897), pp. 111-114, pie, 
2 ), — The species OHe^ionei differs from 0. dalH in being dark gray or blackish brown. 
This coloration also distinguishes it from O. oernna, which is umber brown or wood 
brown. It is also a smaller animal than the latter Throe specimens were obtained 
from the head waters ol’ the Stiokeen River, in British Northwest Territory, near the 
Alaskan boundary. 

Description of a new deer (Doroelaphus tezanus) from Texas and northern 
Mexico, E. A. Mearns {Proc. Biol, Soc, Washington, 18 {1898), pp, 83-86), 

Descriptions of six new ground squirrels from the Western United States, 
C. H. Merriam {Proc, Biol, Soc, Washington, 18 {1898), pp, 69-71), — Spemiophilus ore- 
genus from Swan Lake Valley, Oregon ; S, mollis stephensi from Owens Valley, Nevada; 

mollis yaklmensis from Yakima County, Washington; S, mollis oanus fiom Wasco, 
Oregon; S, trideoemlineatus alleni and S, tridecemlineatue texensis from Cook County, 
Texas. 

DescriptionB of two new skunks of the genus Mephitis, O. Bangs {Proc, Biol, 
Soc, Washington, 12 {1898), pp, 31-83),— Mephitis spissigrada from Sumas, British 
Columbia, and M, avia from San Jose, Illinois. In general appearance the former 
much resembles M, hiidsonica and M, ooddentalis, into which two species it inter* 
grades. The other species is small, with a very short and bushy tail and a peculiar 
skull. It is black everywhere except a white frontal stripe and nuchal patch and 
two lateral or subdorsal white stripes passing backward from the nuchal patch. 

Descriptions of the Newfoundland otter and red fox, 0. Bangs (Proc, Biol, 
Soc. Washington, 18 {1898), pp, 85-88),— Lutra degener, n. sp., and Vulpes deletrix, n. sp. 

The eastern races of the American varying hare, with description of a new 
subspecies from Nova fik>otia, O. Bangs {Proc. Biol, Soc, Washington, 18 {1898), 
pp, 77-88), — Lepus amerioanus struthopus, n. subsp. 
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OMOi^itioii a i»w rodent of the Keane Idtome, G. S. UitAUt (IVm. #M. 
Seo. Wa*kt»gton, IS {Z898), j>p. 7S-76, figt. B).—IdiwrM eooroU* from the CemenMIl 
dietriet, West Africa. 

Deeotlption of a new white-footed mouee from the Mount Baker RanKO^ 
Britieh Columbia, 0. Bangs (Proo, Biol. Soc. WaahingUm, IS {1898), pp. 88, 84).— 
Peromysous oreaa, u. sp. 

A new speoies of Bvotomya from British Columbia, V. Bailkt (Proo. Biol, 
Soo, Washington, {189ft), pp, fi, 5 £). — A. description of Evotomys (wirinus found 
along the coast of British Columbia. 

Hybrids between the gamecock and the guinea fowl, T. Vilab6 (Bui, Amer, 
Mus, Kai, Hist., 9 (1897), pp. pis. S ). — Six cases are described. There was a 

lack of any procreative tendency in both males and females. The quarrelsome dis- 
position of tne guinea fowl was preserved. The hybrids would oven combine in 
attacks upon other fowls. 

Desoription of new birds from Mexioo, with a revision of the genus Daotyl- 
ortyx, E. W. Nelson (Proc. Biol, Soc, Washington, IS (1898), pp. 57-68, fig. 1), 

Twenty yearn' observations on the migrations of the birds of the Luxembour- 
geoise fauna, 1863 to 1894, A. db la Fontaine (Puh, Inst. Grand Ducal de Luxm- 
hourg, 85 (1897), pp. 8S8,pl. 1). — The observations are given in detail and the subject 
of bird migration and its causes generally discussed. The orientation of the birds 
is attributed to a sixth sense. The work also contains a necrological notice of the 
author. 

Extract from the laws of the Empire concerning the protection of birds 

(Jahresher, J'er. Naturk. Zwickau, 1896, pp, 84-86 ). — The laws of the German Empire 
relating to the subject. 

The birds of the vicinity of Zwickau, E. Bkrgb (Jahresher. Ver. Naturk. Zwickau, 
1896, pp. 8$, figs. 174 ). — A systematic treatment of the subject. 

The voice registers of birds, C. W. Witchrll (Zoologist, 4. ser., 8 (1898), No. IS, 
pp. 11-13). 

The tongues of birds, F. A, Lucas (Smithson, Itpt, 1895, pp. 1003-1030, pis. 8, 
figs, IS ), — An anatomical study of considerable interest in which specific and indi- 
vidual variations are noted and figured. 

On a new Tasnia of birds, 0. Fuhhmann (Her. Suisse Zooh, 5 (1897), pp. 107-117, 
pi. 1; abs. in Zooh (\nihh, 5 (1897), No. 2, p, 46).—Citto twnia avicola, n, sp., from 
Anas sp. In the genital organs, number of testes, and position of the excretory 
canals it is related to V. maj'motw, and in the structure of the cirrus to C. pectlnata. 

Notes on Trematode parasites of fishes, E. Linton (lieprint (No. 11SS) from 
Proc, U. S. Nat, Mus., SO (1897), pp. 507-548, pis. 15). — The new species, Nitzchia 
papillosa from Gadus callarias, Octopleotanum affine from Paralichthys dentatus, Dis- 
tomum la've from Macrourus bairdii, D, montioellii from Bemora remora, D. lageniforme 
from liemora remora, D. foUatum from ifo^a mola, 1). nitens from Tylosurus caribbwus, 
1). tenue from Eoccus lineatus, and D. tenue tenuissime from Marone americana, are 
described. In all 32 species and subspecies are listed. The other genera represented 
are Tristomum, Diplostomum, and Monostoraum. 

The Myxosporidia in the musculature of the genus Coregonus, F. Zschokkk 
(Zooh Anz., 81 {1898), No. 554, pp. SIS, 814), author is of the opinion as^a result 
of his studies that all of the Myxosporidia found in the musculature of Coregonus 
occurring in the waters of Switzerland belong to the same species. Since none of 
the 3 speoies recorded have been sufficiently described or figured the author proposes 
to group them all as Myxoholus bicaudatus, which he describes. This species is found 
often in large numbers in the connective tissue of the musculature of Coregonus. 

The Aroturidm in the U. 8. National Museum, J. E. Benedict (Proc. Biol. 
See. Washington, IS (1898), pp. 41-51, figs. 9).--A key to the species of the genus 
Arcturus and descriptions of several new species are given. 
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Work in soology in 1896 (ZooUgi$t, 4. ter., 9 {1898)^ JSTo. ISf 
to the enumeratioii of the Zoological Becord, in 1896 there appeased 291 papers deid» 
ing with mammals, 639 with birds, 307 with reptiles and batrachia, 240 with fishes, 
30 with tnnicates, 391 with mollosks, 20 with brachiopods, 21 with' bryozoa, 206 
with Crustacea, 114 with arachnids, 56 with myriapods and prototracheates, 1,264 
with insects, 251 with vermes, 122 with cmlenterates, 57 with sponges, and 190 with 
protozoa. According to Dr. Sharp no less than 8,907 distinct species and 1,040 
genera and snbgenera were described as new. 


HETEOBOLOGY. 

Special meteorological features of the year 1895, F. Hoitdaille 

(Ann. J^cole Nat Agr. Montpellier^ 9 (1895-^96)^ pp. 17-25^ cliarU 24 ). — 
The special meteorological features (temperature, pressure, precipita- 
tion, humidity, evaporation, cloudiness, wind movement, etc.) of each 
month of the period from December, 1894, to November, 189G, inclusive, 
are charted and discussed and their influence on the growth of the vine 
during the season of 1895 briefly noted. The most marked features of 
the season were a i)rolonged period of rainfall during the summer a/nd 
a maximum temperature in September, instead of July or August as 
usual. As a result of these conditions there was an unprecedented 
invasion of mildew, due to the high t6mi)erature and great humidity, 
but a very superior quality of grapes, due to the prolonged high tem- 
perature during the period of ripening. 

The daily measurement of dew in 1895, F. Houdaille (Ann. 
J^cole Nat. Agr. Montpellier^ 9 (1895-^96)^ pp. 26-32). — Measurements 
during the period from December, 1894, to November, 1895, inclusive, 
of the dew deposited upon a glass plate with an area of 25 sq. cm., are 
tabulated and discussed and compared with similar observations in 
previous years. A summary of the monthly dew measurements during 
1893, 1894, and 1895 is given in the following table: 


Depth of dew during each month of 1893- Oft, 


January ... 
Fobmary . 

March 

April .... 

May 

June 

July 

Angnat.... 
September . 


October... 

November 

December. 


1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Average, 

1893-’96. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

0. 448 

0. 559 

0.088 

0.348 

.072 

1.114 

.104 

.430 

.834 

.854 

.436 

.708 

.696 

.608 

.536 

.613 

.284 

.247 

1.168 

.664 

.648 

.874 

.898 

.640 

.140 

.464 

.562 

.889 

.968 

.952 

.675 

.m 

.076 

.660 

1.078 

.805 

1. 602 

1.096 

.580 

1.093 

.310 

.912 

.567 

.693 

1.026 

1.406 

.868 

.958 


Causes of the maximum rates of evaporation in the climate of 
Wontpellier, F. Houdaille {Ann. £cole Ifat. Agr. Montpellier, 9 
(1895-^96), pp. 286-995, figs. 2 ). — Observations daring each month of 
1896 on velocity of evaporation, temperatore, hygrometric oonditimi 
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»f tb« sir, And yelooity of tbe wind are recorded, as irdl as ^ 
moathljr averages of evaporation for ten years (1875-^). These obser- 
vations were made by Piohe and self-recording evaporometers over a 
sniface of water in a metallic dish 10 sq. cm. in area. A summary of 
tbe results is given in the following table: 


Mean maximum temperataref humidity of air, and velocity of wind. 



Mean 
masiimnin 
tempera 
tare, 1806. 

Humidity 
at 9 a. m., 
1875-’88. 

Velocity 
of 'Wind, 
lR83-’06. 

Jannuy 

February 

March 

Deg, a. 
11.47 
14. 97 
18.88 
21.50 
26 01 

Per eent 
81.77 
76.89 
.70 
.67 
62 

M. per tee, 
4.24 
4.76 
4.05 
4.87 
4.51 


28 63 

.58 

4.49 

tTuly •••••••-•*•- •• •• •••• •••«•• 

33. 25 

.50 

4. 41 

A nynat ............... 

30 07 

.57 

3 83 

September. •* 

27.01 

.66 

8.70 






VaxiatioiiB in winds in ths climate of Montpellier, F. Houdaille 

{Ann. iSvole Nat. Agr. Montpellier, 9 (lS95--^96),pp. 164-175, figs. ^).— 
This is a discussion, with tabulated record of observations from 1883 to 
1896, on variations in the velocity and force of winds. The following for- 
mula is used for expressing the force of winds : P =KY^, V representing 
the velocity and K a coefficient varying with the form and size of the 
surface exposed to the wind. For a surface ot 1 8(juare meter K is 
assumed to be 0.125. The average annual velocity of wind observed 
at Montpellier is 4.30 meters per second. The force per square meter 
is, therefore, 2.376 kg. From this it is calculated that the amount of 
force per square meter available for windmills is 2.376 x 4,36=10.36 kg., 
one-half of which may be utilized. 

Aotinometric observations during the year 1895, A. Crova 
{Ann Jficole Nat. Agr. Montpellier, 9 {1895-'^ 96)^ pp. 145-149, charts 2 ). — 
The number of hours of sunshine at the meteorological observatory at 
Montpellier during the year 1895 were as follows: Winter, 526 hours 
31 minutes; spring, 585 hours 16 minutes; summer, 739 hours 2 minutes; 
autumn, 434 hours 44 minutes; total, 2,285 hours 33 minutes. The 
intensity of sunlight ^ was least in winter, but increased gradually until 
the mouth of March, when it reached 1.2 small calories (gram-degrees). 
It afterwards decreased, but rose again, reaching its first maximum, 
1.22 calories, in June. The second maximum, 1.3 calories, was reached 
in September, after which the intensity diminished until the let of 


December. 

Division of meteorology, V. B. Mxjkoy {Kentuchg 8ta. Bpt. 1896, 
pp. XXXVIII-XLlII).--ytorAh\Y summaries of observations during 
1896 on temperature, atmospheric pressure, precipit ation, sunshine and 

. The (in amaU calorie.) of heat' received in 1 minnto by 

• blaofe Burfaoe 1 i»quam» centimeter in extent expoMd directly to ennlight. 
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cloudiness, trind movement, and casual i>henomena are reported in 
tables. The principal data for the year are as follows : 

Temperature (degrees P.). —Maxi mum, 95, September 18; minimum, —2, February 
21; mean, 55.9; absolute range, 52; mean daily range, 17.2. Atmoepherio preseure 
(inches).— Highest, 29.58, December 24; lowest, 28.21, Febraary 21; mean, 29.03. 
PrecijAfation (inches), 43.29; number of days on which 1 in. or more of rain fell, 13. 
Clear days, 63 ; cloudy or partly cloudy days, 303. Wind , — Prevailing direction SW. 


Measurement of the coefficient of visoosity of the air, C. Fabry and A. Pbrot 
(Ann. Chim, etPhye,^ 7. ear., IS {1898)^ Feh,^pp, S75‘-288,fige, 2). ^ 

The measurement of the coefficient of diffusion of aqueous vapor in the 
atmosphere and of the friction coefficient of aqueous vapor, F. Houdaillb {^Ann. 
Fcole Nat Agr, MontjieUiei', 9 {1899---^96)^pp, 39-126^ figs. 9, charteS ). — This is atechnical 
paper describing in detail the methods and results of determinations of these 
coefficients. The coefficient of diffusion of aqueous vapor at 0^ found by direct 
moasureinent was D„.= 0.203; the coefficient of friction of air 770=0.000186, of aqueous 
vapor 77 'o=O.OOOOJ) 75. 

.Description of a maximum anemometer, F. Hoitdaillb (Ann, Poole Not. Agr, 
Montpellier y 9, (7899-90), pp. 9-10, ftgs, 3 ), — The instrument is described and tests of 
it are reported. 

Meteorological observations on the Atlantic Ocean, Princr of Monaco 
(Compt. Pend, Acad. Soi, Paris, 120 (1898), No, 9, pp, S73-379), 

Meteorological observations, 1896-97, W. B. AlWood ( Virginia Sia. Ppt. 1897, 
pp, 7, 8 ), — Tables give monthly summaries of observations on temperature, i>recipi- 
tation, direction of wind, and cloudiness for the period from July 1, 1890, to June 
30, 1897 ; and, for comparative purposes, monthly summaries of observations on tem- 
perature and precipitation for live years (1893-^97). The mean temperature for the 
period from July 1, 1896, to June 30, 1897, was 51.56^ F., the total rainfall 42.32 in. 
The mean temperature for the five-year peiiod was 51.7° F., the mean rainfall 
36.18 in. 

Meteorological and agricultural notes, J. B. Chabaneix (Ann. Poole Nat, Agr. 
Montpellier, 9 (1899-^ 96), pp, 127-140 ). — This is a record of observations during the 
period from December, 3894, to December, 1895, on terai)erature of the air (maximum, 
minimum, and average), and of the soil (at the surface and at a depth of 0.25 meter), 
rainfall, evaporation, humidity, direction of wind, cloudiness, frosts, and thunder- 
storms, with general notes on the character of the season and its influence upon the 
growth of crops. 

On the character of seasons and of successive years, P. Garrigou-Lagranoe 
(Compt. Pend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 120 (1898), No. 11, pp. 829-831). 

^ Climatology as distinguished from meteorology, M. AV^iiitnky (Science, n.ser., 
7 (1898), No. 101, pp. 113-119). — Climatolog}’^ is defined as ^'tho relation between the 
meteorological elements as measured by the development of the plant.'' The gen- 
eral relation of tin* principal elements may be expressed by the equation 


Sunshine 


( Temperature x wind velocit.v\ 
Humidity X soil moisture. / 


= constant condition of plant growth, 


or in still more general terms 
0 (t) 0 (v) 

(1) ^ (s) favorable for the vegetative period. 

0' (t) G' (v) 

(2) tp\a) jv — conditions favorable for the ripening or fruiting period. 

In these equations 8= intensity of sunshine, t= temperature, v= velocity of the 
wind, h= relative humidity, and w =soil moisture. 

Three of the elements being constant, it should be possible to determine the 
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TariftticmB in the other beet enited to different eleasee of iilante for dif- 
ferent periods of growth. 

The periods of plsnt growth and the effects of dimatic conditions on pl an tw^ 

J. B. Chabaotix and P. Duchkin (Ann, £coU NaU 4gr, Montpellier ^ 9 (1895^^9$), pp. 
14^144 f ^96 f ^7).— This is a tabulated record of observations on the date of ger- 
mination, leafing, flowering, maturity, and defoliation during 1894-^95 of 22 deciduous 
and 8 evergreen trees and shrabs, 5 perennial herbaceous plants, and 17 annual 
plants, and a similar series of observations during 1895~-’96 on 22 deciduous and 8 
evergreen trees and shrubs. 


WATEE— SOUS. 

* 

C Tobacco soils of the United States, M. Whitney {U. 8. Dept 
Agr.y Division of Soils Bui. 11^ pp. 47^ pis. 13 ). — ^Thia bulletin gives a 
brief review of recent literature on tobacco, statistics of tobacco pro- 
duction in different tobacco* growing districts of the United States, 
meteorological conditions in the great tobacco regions, and texture and 
water content of typical soils of the various tobacco-growing districts. 

The conclusion is drawn that there is not sufficient difference in the 
meteorological conditions in the different regions, as ordinarily recorded, 
“to explain the distribution of the different classes of tobacco, yet this 
distribution is jirobably due mainly to climatic conditions. . . ^ 

^^One must still judge, so far as the climate is concerned, mainly from the experi- 
ence of others a« to the class of tobacco to be raised, as the ordinary meteorological 
record will be of very little value in determining this point, f The plant is far more 
sensitive to these meteorological conditions than are onr instruments/ Even in such 
a famous tobacco region as Cuba tobacco of good quality can not be grown in the 
immediate vicinity of the ocean or in certain parts of tlie island, even on what would 
otherwise be considered good tobacco lands. This has been the experience also in 
Sumatra and in our own country, but the influences are too subtle to be detected by 
our meteorological instruments. 

Little, therefore, can be said at the present time in regard to the suitable climatic 
conditiou for tobacco of auy particular typo or quality 

Next to climatic conditions the class and type of tobacco depends 
more largely upon the character of soil than upon any other condition. 
The present bulletin reports and discusses mechanical anaylses of a 
large number of samples of soil and subsoil collected in t he mflgji 
important tobacco districts, and also gives records of 
of the moisture content during several localities 

in some of the principal tobacco districts.^^HP^'^^ 

The results show that the cigar tobacco fRIs of the Connecticut Val- 
ley contain on an average (jonsiderably less than 6 per cent of clay and 
maintain on an average about 7 per cent of water throughout the season. 
“These soils are too light in texture for any of the staple farm crops. 
They are adapted to the quick growing spring vegetables. . . . The 
conditions seem to be peculiarly adajited to a particular grade of wrap- 
per leaf tobacco.” Attention is called to the fact that a few years ago, 
when there was a greater demand for h^vier cigars, these light soils 
had little or no value for tobacco, the tobacco being grown mainly on 
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tbe heavier soils and on the meadow lands’* of the Oonneotkmtyallegr.' 
These meadow lands differ from the light tobacco soils now onltivati^ 
principally in containing a larger proportion of silt, which enabled them 
to maintain a water content of from 23 to 27 per cent. 

The tobacco lands of Pennsylvania, which are also devoted mainly 
to growing cigar tobacco, are confined chiefly to a comparatively narrow 
belt along the Snsqnehanna River and to the limestone soils ‘‘typically 
developed in York and Lancaster counties.” The amount of clay in 
these soils varies from 13.8 per cent in the river soils and sbaly lime- 
stone soils to 29.27 per cent in the pure limestone soils. They main- 
tain on an average about 18 per cent of water, the amount rising to 22 
to 23 per cent in the heaviest limestone soils. The best wrapper leaf 
is produced on the lighter soils. 

“The cigar tobacco district of Ohio is situated in the southwestern 
part of the State and includes the country bordering on the Miami 
River, Montgomery, Darke, and Preble counties forming the center of 
the district. . . . The soil is derived from drift material which has 
been worked over and modified by subsequent action of water.” A typ- 
ical soil from this region was found to contain 44.01 per cent of silt and 
27.52 per cent of clay. It thus appears that the soils of this district 
are as heavy in texture as the lime.stone soils of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the season of 1897 they maintained a moisture content of a little 
more than 27 per cent. “It is probable that the mean water content 
of these soils in an average season would amount to about 23 or 24 per 
cent of water. The tobacco grown under these conditions is used almost 
exclusively as a filler leaf. . . . 

“The Wisconsin tobacco is used both as a wrapper and filler leaf to 
some extent.” It is grown on soils a typical sample of which was 
found to contain 36.06 per cent of silt and 22.76 per cent of clay. No 
determinations of the moisture content of these soils have been made. 

The Cuban type of cigar wrapper and filler and some Sumatra tobacco 
are grown in Florida, especially in western Florida, although a new 
tobacco district is being opened up in the region of Fort Mead, on the 
'peninsula. The tobacco lands of western Florida are “a light loam 
about 12 in. deep, resting on a heavy red clay, which is naturally well 
drained. The hammock soil of Fort Mead is, on the other hand, a very 
light, sandy soil, extending down to a very considerable depth.” The 
red subsoils of western Florida contain about 30 per cent of clay, but 
maintaiu on an average only about 8 to 10 per cent of moisture. The 
hammock lands “contain on an average less than 4 per cent of clay and 
less than 6 per cent of silt, fine silt, and clay. They contain over 50 
jier cent of fine sand, so that they are relatively rather coarse and open. 
Notwithstanding this open texture . . . [they] contain on an aver- 
age 8 per cent of water throughout the season, which is about as much 
as the tobacco lands of the Connecticut Valley contain. This water 
content, moreover, is for some reason more uniform, and the laud can go 






«Mb« time witboQt r^n with no Borions iqjiury to the raops. Never- 
thelesB the planters have been greatly benefited by jndioioas systems 
of irrigaticHi throngh overhead sprays. By thus keeping the j^nts 
continually and rapidly growing, the crop will mature in 45 days from 
tiie time the plants are set out.” 

The soils of the cigar tobacco districts which are being developed in 
Texas and southern California have not been thoroughly studied, but 
the analyses which have been made indicate that the soils “agree vtfcy 
well with the finer grades of cigar tobacco lands. The general cli- 
matic conditions, however, are difterent.” . . . 

bright yellow tobacco used for cigarettes, plug wrappers, fillers, aud cut- 
ting is grown mainly in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and East Ten- 
nessee. . . . The typical bright tobacoo land consists of a loose, porous sand, 
containing not more than 8 or 10 per cent of clay. This sand must be at least 12 
in, deep. Many aieas are cultivated in which the sand extends to a depth of 5 or 
10 ft. or more, and a very fine quality of tobacco is produced." 

(The average of analyses of 44 samples of bright tobacco soils shows 
that they contain about 8 per cent of clay. They maintain on an aver- 
age about 7 per cent of water. *) 

(jWhere the soils contain less than this the leaf is inclined to be finer in texture 
and to have a better color, but the yield per acre is small, and the most economical 
conditions on the whole are maintained by those soils having from 7 to 8 per cent of 
clay aud maintaining on an average about 7 or 8 per cent of water. As the soil 
becomes heavier in texture and the amount of water increases other grades and 
types of tobacco are produced.^ . . As the relation of the physical properties of 
the soil is not thoronghly understood or practically recognized by the growers, a 
large amount of land is now cultivated in bright tobacco which is not suited to this 
plant and which does not produce a good grade. On the other hand, there are laige 
areas not at present under cultivation which could be developed into very fine 
tohaceo lands. The typical bright tobacco soil is of little value for any of the staple 
farm crops, although, wheu suitably located near transportation lines, it is admirably 
adapted to the production of early vegetables, watermelons, and sweet potatoes." 

The manufacturing tobacco of Virginia and North Oarolina is grown 
principally on the red clay soils located mainly on the gabbro, gneiss, 
and Lafayette clays. The subsoils of these areas contain from 30 to 60 
per cent of clay, and although no observations have been made on the 
moisture content of these soils it is probable from observations made 
on adjacent soils that the mean water content is not far from 20 or 22 
per cent. Since the introduction of White Burley tobacco the cultiva- 
tion of the heavier tj^ies of tobacco has noticeably decreased in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. “The industry is confined now principally 
to small areas along rivers, streams, or creeks, and upon recent deposits 
which can not well be referred to any of the older geological formations 
and which can not well be examined without a detailed examination of 
the larger part of these States. ... 

“The White Burley tobacco is confined to the well-marked type of 
soil of the Lower Silurian limestone iu central and north central Ken- 
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tacky and the. adjacent ooanties of Ohio. This embraces the bine grasi 
region of Kentucky, and it is upon these fine, fertile, blue grass soils 
that the White Burley is grown.” The soils are all heavy clays of a 
uniform deep red cplor. The subsoils contain on an average about 30 
per cent of clay. |“The characteristic soil of the limestone area of 
Kentucky, adapted to the White Burley tobacco, as the result of sev- 
eral years’ investigation, may be said to maintain on an average about 
20 per cent of wate^’ 

Export tobacco is\ffrown in Kentucky and Tennessee on silty soils, 
which are quite fert^ in character. These soils are derived chiefly 
from the St. Louis group of the subcarboniferous. They contain from 
40 to 60 per cent of silt and 22 to 23 per cent of clay, and maintain an 
average water content of about 15 per cent. 

“ The object of the daily record of luoistarc in the soil is not only to determine the 
average amount soils contain, but to determine the normal as well as the extreme 
variation. ... It is possible from such records to show the character of a season. 
The methods of cultivation should have for their prime object the mainteuanee of 
the water supply above the lino of drought, so that the growth of the plaut shall 
receive no check. If this can not be done by the ordinary method of cultivation, 
irrigation must be resorted to upon such occasions, if the crop is to be maintained in 
its best coudition.'’ 

The moisture of the soil in 1895 and 1896, F. Houdaillb [Ann. 
Heole Nat. A<jr. Montpellier, 9 [1893-^96), pp. 150-163, charts 3 ). — This is 
a continuation of work of previous years,* and consists of monthly 
determinations of moisture in a calcareous clay soil with free drainage 
and a more comp^t soil, at the surface and at depths of 0.25, and 0.05, 
and 1 meter. The relation between the moisture in both soils, the 
rainfall, and evaporation is summarized in the following table: 

MeJafion of moisture of the soil, rainfall^ atid evaporation^ 1893-96, 



Evaporation. 

Preciiiitation 

(A). 

1 

1 

1895. 

1896. J 

1895. 

1 1896. 


Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm, 

January 

104.6 

71.0 

5.0 

' 11.3 

February 

84.0 

72. S 

97.3 

58.5 

March 

101.8 

166.5 

41.0 

9.5 

April 

May 

184.4 

211.2 

54.0 

7 5 

120.6 1 

215.5 

203.0 

13.5 

June 

120.6 

168.3 

95 0 

49.3 

July 

199.6 

263.2 

12.0 

17.5 

Auraat 

September 

167.4 

141.3 

228.5 

163.5 

20.0 

4.5 

13.0 

89.0 

October 

94.2 

93.0 

144.5 

62.5 

November 

47.7 

81.0 

94.0 

97.0 

December 

89.0 

96.1 

11.0 

79.0 


Corrected evap- 
oration (B). 

A- 

-B. 

Moidturo at 
depth oi 0.25 
meter. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Fer of. 

Fer et. 

39.9 

27 2 

-34.9 

—15.9 

10.8 

13.3 

32.4 

27.9 

f 64.9 

{ 28.6 

13.2 

12.0 

62.0 

63.8 

- 21.0 

-54.3 

12.6 

11. 0 

51.5 

HI 0 

+ 2.5 

-73.5 

12.4 

9.0 

46.2 

82.5 

1 156.8 

-69.0 

12.7 

5.2 

40.6 

04.8 

i 45.4 

-15.5 

9.2 

4.9 

76.2 

101.0 

— 64.2 

-8:1.6 

4.0 

4.5 

64 2 

49.3 

— 44.2 

-36.8 

3.8 

4.5 

54.1 

62.8 

— 49.6 

-23.8 

4.2 

6.1 

36.0 

85.7 

+108. 6, 

4 73.2 

7.2 

5 4 

18.2 

81.2 

+ 75.8 

+65.8 

13.0 

9.4 

34.4 

36.9 

— 23.4 

+42.1 

11.2 

14.4 


On the improvement of hun^us soils. J. Dumont [Compt. Bend. 
Acad. 8ci. Paris, 125 (1897), No. 13, pp, 469-472 ). — ^The effect of different 
fertilizers on the formation of ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen was 


> Bnl. Met. H6raalt. 1886, 1890, 1892, 1894. 
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in a bamns soil containing nitrogen, 1.32 per cent; pbospborie 
anid, trace; lime, 0.42 per cent; and potash, 0.036 per cent. 

Tbe results of tbe observations on the production of nitric nitrogen 
were as follows: 


Nitric nitrogen produced in 1^000 grams of soil in 40 days. 

Mg. 

Check 2.8 

Potassium carbonate (0.1 per cent) 57. 8 

Peat ashes (0.5 per cent) 10. 2 

Unleached ashes ( 0.6 per cent) 19. 0 

Leached ashes (0.5 per cent) 3. 3 

Calcium carbonate (2 per cent) . . . T ! 5. 3 

Marly clay (2 per cent) 7. 5 

Burnt clay (2 per cent) 7. 0 

Potassium sulphate (0.1 per cent) and calcium carbonate (2 per 

cent) 32.5 

Potassium chlorid (0,1 per cent) and calcium carbonate (2 per 

cent) 38. 0 

Potassium chlorid (0.1 per cent) and slag (5 per cent) 41. 5 


The results of the observations on the formation of ammoniacal 
nitrogen were as follows: 

Ammoniacal nitrogen produced in 1^000 grams of soil in days. 


Mg. 

Check 4. 0 

Potassium carbonate (1 per cent) 15.0 

Potassium carbonate (0.5 per cent) 40. 0 

Potassium carbonate (0.25 per cent) 62. 0 

Potassium carbonate (0.1 per cent) 82. 0 

Sodium carbonate (1 per cent) 

Sodium carbonate (0.5 per cent) 46. 0 

Calcium carbonate (1 per cent! 4.7 

Potassium chlorid (0.5 per cent) and slag (1 per cent) 130. 0 

Potassium chlorid (0.25 per cent) and slag (0.5 per cent) 96. 0 


The best results were obtained with the mixture of muriate of potash 
and slag, which has also been successfully applied in practice. The 
alkaline carbonates in small amounts favored the production of both 
ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen, but tbe action of both the ammonia 
and nitric ferments was checked by the application of large amounts of 
these carbonates. Calcium carbonate exerted little influence except 
when used in connection with potassic fertilizers, the effect in this case 
probably being due to the xmtassium carbonate formed by donbld decom- 
imsition. The vigorous action of tbe potassium carbonate is attributed 
to the power of forming potassium bnmate, which readily undergoes 
nitrification. This formation of humates appears to be an indispensa- 
ble condition in improving the fertility of humus soils, and is probably 
best secured by using a mixture of potash salts and calcium carbonate, 
which, as stated above, yields potassium carbonate in the soil. If the 
soil is already rich in potash, the desired result may be accomplished 
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by Bimply adding lime, which gradually sets the soil potash free, tf 
the soil is poor in potash the potassic feitilizer should be used in ooa- 
nection with a relatively small amount of lime, or of slag if phosphoric 
acid is also deficient. 

On the question of the decomposition of nitrates by bacteria, 

S. A. Sewebin {Centbl. Baht. u. Par., 2, Abt,, 3 (1697), JTos. 19-20, pp. 
504-517; 21-2S, pp. 554-563, Jigs. 3). — ^An account is given of culture 
experiments with 29 different organisms isolated from horse manure 
in previous investigations of'the author on denitrification.' Of Afaese 
20 cultures 3 were strictly anmrobic, 1 was a facultative anaerobe, 
and 25 strictly aerobic. The culture medium used was meat peptone 
bouillon containing 0.3 per cent sodium nitrate. Cultures were made 
in Pasteur tubes containing 20 cc. of the bouillon which were kept at 
30° 0. temperature for ten days in a thermostat. At the end of that 
time the diflerent cultures were tested for the presence of nitrates 
and nitrites. In 2 cases no reaction was obtained fur either nitrites 
or nitrates, showing that denitrification was complete. In 9 cases 
no nitrates were found, but nitrites were abundant. In 18 cases the 
nitrates were apparently unaltered. In further experiments with the 
9 cultures which formed nitrites it was found that when the propor- 
tion of nitrate in the culture medium was reduced to 0,1 jier cent, 2 of 
the cultures destroyed all traces of both nitrates and nitrites in ten 
days; the remaining 7 transformed the nitrates into nitrites, but did 
not reduce the nitrites in that time. Of these 7 organisms 4 were 
microbacteria, 1 was a rod-shaped bacterium, 1 a coccus, and 1 liacillits 
indicus. The different organisms are described in detail and experi- 
ments in different culture media under different conditions are reported, 
especial attention being given to a comparison of the reducing power 
for nitrates of the author’s culture No. 3 and Bacillus pyocyaneus. 
The latter experiments showed that both organisms rapidly reduce 
nitrates, a part of the nitiogeii apparently being used to form organic 
compounds. With moderate surface aeration a very small amount of 
the nitrogen was converted into ammonia. By far the greater part of 
{he nitrate, however, was evidently reduced to free nitrogen or oxids 
of nitrogen. The reduction of nitrates was delayed in each case by 
the admission of air and by the formation of nitrites and alkali by the 
activity of the organism. It appears from these experiments that 
these organisms may be injurious in the soil in destroying nitrates. 
The precaution to be taken against their harmful activity is thorough 
aeration of the soil by proper cultivation. 

The evaporatlou of water from water anrfaoea, from the soil, and by vegeta- 
tion, E. Canbsirini (Atti Soe. Veneto-Trentxna Sei. Nat., S. »er., Ill, No. S). 

Soil olaaaifioatlon eapeolally aa appUed to Susaia, N. Ssibirzkfit G4ol. 
ot Min&al. Buma, Z {1897), No. 6, pp. 73-78). 

' Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Abt., 1 (1896), pp. 97, 160. 



rntfitumm. imi 

JIIttAy «i tlia toils 0 i WteumUM, K. Bsibxbzbxv Conffrk. BM, Jniemat., IS9T, 

IMI temperatnret with and without ooveringa of plants and snow, H. Waj> 
(in^. Aead, Iwp4r> Sd. 8t, P^tersbourgf 8, /ler., Claaae Phys* Math., 5 {1897)^ No, 8), 

Sampling of soil for analysis, H. Laoatu {Prog. Agr. et Fit, 28 {1897), No. 47, pp. 
$08-408, fig, i).— A trench is dag to a depth of 0.6 meter. On the vertieal side of 
this the character of the different soil layers is noted. A rectangular section is first 
taken to a depth of 0.3 meter, mixed, and from it a 2 kg. sample taken. The next 
i.d meter of the section is sampled in the same way and ordinarily taken as repre- 
senting the subsoil. The latter rule is varied if the preliminary examination shows 
the soil to vary sharply at less than 0.3 meter. More than 2 kg. is necessary in very 
rocky soils. 

Sampling of alkaline soils, £. W. Hilgaud and R. H. Loughkidqb {Ann. Sci. 
Agron,, 1897, II, No. $,pp. S94-4S1, dgms. 6 ). — ^A translation by J. Vilbouchevitch of an 
article in the Annual Report of the California Station for 1894-’95, p. 37 (E. S. R., 8, 
p. 677), entitled '^The distribution of the salts in alkli soils.’^ 

Nitrogen and forest growth, E. Henry {Ann. Sci. Agron., 1897,11, No.S,pp, 
859^81 ). — A general discussion, based mainly upon the work of others, of the causes 
of gain or loss of nitrogen in forest soils, especial attention being given to fixation 
of nitrogen by micro-organisms. It is shown that forest soils are enriched in nitro- 
gen and mineral matter. 

Moors and moor culture in Bavaria, A. Baumann {Forstl. Naturw. Ztschr., 6 
{1897), No. 2, pp. 898-409; 7 {1898), No. 2, pp. 49-72, pi. l,figs. 2). 

On culture trials on marshy soils at Herrenas (Finland), M. von Essen 
{Biei, 18 {1897)y No. 12, pp. 828-885). 

On so-called poor soils and the crops they can produce, 1. O. Agardu 
( K. Landt Akad. Handl. Ttdakr,, 86 {1897), No. 5,pp. 267-287) 

Influence of forests on subterranean water, P. Ototzky (Ann. Sci. Agron., 
1897, 11, No. 8,pp. 455-477, pU. 2). — This is a translation from the Russian giving the 
results of a hydrological survey in the steppes region. The conclusion is reached 
that, physico-geographical conditions being the same, the level of ground water is 
lower in the forests than in the adjacent steppes or in general in neighboring open 
spaces. The level falls as iorests are approached, the fall sometimes bemg very 
sudden, and it is more marked in case of old forests than new. It was noted also 
that at the surface of the ground water had an incline opposite that of the soil. 


FEBTnJZEBS. 

Absorptive powers of litter for ammonimn carbonate, K Pas- 
SEBim {Ann. K. Aead. Georgijili, 20 (1897); abs. in Ann. Agron., 24 (1898), 
No. 2, p. 92 ). — Instead of testing the absorptive power with water, as 
is usually done, the different kinds of litter, straw of cereals and 
leguminous plauts, leaves of trees, peat, etc., were treated with a 
solution of ammonium carbonate of known strength, kept for two hours 
in a closed flask and the amount of ammonium carbonate absorbed 
• noted. The cereal straws showed a low absorptive power, although 
varying greatly among themselves, barley, oat, and rice straw having 
the highMt absorptive power. Gutting or grinding had but little efl'ect 
upon the absorptive power of wheat straw, but increased that of corn- 
stalks seven times. The absorptive power of the litter of leguminous 
plants was much greater than that of cereal straws; that of the leaves 
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(except pine straw) was still higher, dae, according to the antbor^ ie 
the acid (tannin, etc.) they contain. Wood moss ranked with leaves 
in absorptive power, and peat of good quality stood at the head of the 
list. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, L. L. Yan Slyee (Yetr Yorlc 
State Sta. Bui. 129, pp, 351-421).— Of the 736 samples, representing 600 
different brands of commercial fertilizers collected daring the spring 
of 1897, 400 were complete fertilizers. The average composition of the 
latter is shown in the following table : ’ 

Avei'age composition of complete fei' til izer 8. 


Ifitrogeii 

Per 

Lowest. 

0. 40 

1 93 

•ent guaranteed. 

Highest. ^ Average. 

8.78 ^ 2.09 

1 11.00 1 7.63 

1 . 

Available i>ho8phoriG acid 

ar.ifl 

Pfiiaah 

.14 

19.00 

4. 30 

nitrogen 

Water-soluble pliospiioric acid . . 









‘ 1 ’ t ent found. 


Pt 


Lowest. 


0.30 

.83 

.10 

.08 

.01 

20 


Highest. 


8.08 
19. 68 
8. 06 
1.5 68 
6.25 
12. 47 


Average. 


2. 23 
8. 44 
2.19 
4. 57 
.95 
4. 97 


Average 
per cent 
found 
above 
guar- 
antee. 


0. 14 
.81 


.27 


293 braiKls of complete fertilizere the iimonnt of nitrogen found was equal to 
or above the guaranteed amount, the excess v.arying from 0.01 to 2.73 per cent, and 
averaging 0.30 per cent. In 107 brands the nitrogen was below th<‘ guaranteed 
amount, the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 2.25 per cent and averaging 0.29 per 
cent. In 87 cases the deficiency was less than 0.5 per cent. . . . 

^^In 326 brands of complete fertilizers the amount of available phosphorio acid was 
above the amount guaranteed, the excess varying from 0.01 to 10.68 per cent and 
averaging l.U per cent. In 74 brands the available phosphorio acid was below the 
guaranteed amount, the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 3.06 per cent and averaging 
0.58 per cent. In 49 cases the deficiency was below 0.5 per cent. . . . 

“In 297 brands of complete fertilizers the amount of potash found was above the 
guaranteed amount, the excess varying from 0.01 to 4.41 ]»er cent and averaging 0.53 
per cent. In 103 brands the potash was below the guaranteed amount, the defi- 
ciency varying from 0.01 to 8.32 per cent and averaging 0.47 per cent. In 85 of these 
cases the deficiency was loss than 0.5 per cent. In 88 cases among the 400 brands of 
complete fertilizers the potash was contained in the form of sulphate ftee from an 
excess of chlorids. 

“The retail selling price of the complete fertilizers varied from $15 to $60 a ton and 
averaged $28.92. The retail cost of the separate ingredients unmixed varied from 
$1.80 to $34.25 and averaged $20.17, or $8.75 less than the selling price.” 


Artificial fertilizers from apatite and similar mineral phos- 

phates, G-. E. Bboms (UgexTcr. Landm., 42 (1897), No. 32, p. 421).— The 
process of treatment consists in fusing the mineral phosphate with 
sodium carbonate, when tetra calcium-sodium phosphate is formed. 
This is insoluble iu water, but easily soluble iu ammonium-citrate solu- 
tion. The reaction which takes place is as follows: 

9 CaO 3 P^Os+OaFlj+S NajCOars 

^2 £0 } ^ NaPl+3 00*. 
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JplM metbod bas been patented in Sweden and Denmark, and patwta 
M^d been applied for in other conntries. — f. w. woll. 

Fextiliier e^ezimente in Smaalenene, Norway, F. H. Wesbsn- 

fliClOLD (Norsk Landmanshlad, 1896, No. 32, pp, 377, 378 ). — The object 
«| the experiments was to investigate the effect of bme on marsh and 
soils sown to oats. They were conducted on 7 different farms in 
SlpBalenene district, Norway. The fertilizers applied were Thomas 
BUI and nitrate of soda, with or without the addition of lime. The 
ziither wet seasou, in connection with the (under the conditions) some- 
'^hat heavy application of nitrate of soda caused the oats to lodge on 
•il farms. It was noticed that the oats on the limed xdats lodged first, 
flie lime evidently converting a portion of the nitrogen of the soil into 
available form, and thus acting like one-sided nitrogen fertilization. 

The following table gives the average results for the 2 classes of soils 
as regards the yield and the chemical composition of the oats and 
oat straw produced. 


Average results of liming oats. 







C 

loinpositioii. 




Character 
of soil. 

Yield. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Fat. 

Crude 

protein. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Nitrogen - 
free ex- 
tract. 

Digesti- 
ble pro- 
tein. 

Oats: 



Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per rt. 

Per et. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Lime 

Marshy.. 

12.63 

2. 83 

4.66 

12. 25 

10. 00 

57.63 

03.74 

Ko lime 

... do.... 

135 8 

12. 91 

2.82 

4. 83 

11.11) 

10 69 

.57 50 

04 57 

Lime 

Clayey... 

116 3 

13.78 

2.82 

5 34 

10. 05 

11.39 

56 64 

93.29 

No lime 

.. do .... 

116.0 

13.91 

2. 81 

5 29 

9 60 

11.14 

57.16 

93.57 

Oat straw : 

Lime 

Marshy.. 

297.5 

13. 10 

6. 33 

1.33 

5. 85 

34 67 

38. 72 

65. 35 

No lime 

.. do.... 

262.3 

14 05 

5.86 

1.26 

3.56 

37.22 

37.15 

56.08 

Lime 

Clayey.. 

278.1 

14.76 

6 58 

1 eO 

4. 64 

32 75 

39.47 

62 04 

No lime 

— do 

191.9 

14.21 

6.10 

1.90 

4.16 

82. 22 

40.41 

63.07 


— F. W. WOLL. 


Some of the principles which should determine compensation for the use of 
foods and manuresi R. Warington (London: Finton Co., j)p, 44). — This is a discus* 
sion based largely upon experimental work at Kothamsted and Woburn outlie amount 
which should be paid by an incoming tenant to an outgoing tenant for permanent 
improvements duo to use of fertilizers and feeding stuffs on the farm as provided for 
in the Act of Parliament of 1883* 

On the preservation of barnyard manure, C. von Frilitzkn (Landtmannen, 8 
(1897), No. 45, pp. 635^687). 

On the manufacture of peat litter, P. Haugan (Tidsskr. Norsks Landhr., 4 (1897), 
No. 11, pp. 511-^14). 

DisMbutors of liquid manures, M. Rinqblmann (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1 (1898), No. 
5,^. 174). 

Natural plcmt food;" claims made for it and its value, B. W. Kilgore (Missis- 
sippi Sta. Bui. 43, p. Analyses of this material are reported which indicate that 
it is a *Mow*grade natural phosphate of too poor a quality to be used in the manu- 
Ikcture of acid phosphates or other fertilizers," Such a phosphate can lie bought at 
the mines for ftom $2 to $3 per ton, while the price asked for the so-called natural 
l^ant food" was $11 to $17 per ton« 

18786— No, 11 4 
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Analyses of oommerolal fertUisers, M. A. ScovelLi A. M. Pbtjbk, and 
Curtis (Kentucky Sta. BpU 1896^ pp» 8S-96, 99-i08).'-k reprint of Bulletins 64 fdA 
65 of the station (E. S. R,, 8, pp. 300, 970). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore et al (Miseieeippi Sta, Spm. 
BuU. 42ypp^ 15; 45, pp, 18 ), — These bulletins include statements regarding the fer- 
tilizer control in Mississippi, explanations of terms used in reporting analyses ef 
fertilizers, notes on valuation of fertilizers^ lists of brands licensed for sale in 
State with guaranteed analyses, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 93 samf^lhs 
of fertilizing materials collected during the latter part of December, 1897, fd 
January, 1898. ^ 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, W. C. Stubbs (Louisiana Stas, BuL 49, 2. ser%, 
pp. 163-198 ) bulletin gives the text of the State fertilizer law, discusses tbb 
nature and sources of the various fertilizing materials supplying nitrogen, phod^ 
phoric acid, and potash in fertilizers, and the valuation of fertilizers, gives a list of 
guaranteed analyses of fertilizers licensed for sale daring the seasons of 1896 and 
1897, and reports analyses of 171 samples of fertilizing materials, including ammoni- 
ated superphosphates and guanos, acid phosphates, eotton-seod meal, tankage, 
nitrate of soda, dried blood, bone, cotton-hull ashes, potassium sulphate, kaiuit, and 

natural plant food.^’ 

Analyses of the last-named material show beyond doubt that it is a natural phos- 
phate, finely giound, mixed, perhaps with a small quantity of kainit.^^ 

The agricultural value of phoaphatic slag, L. Gbakubau (Ann. Sci. Apron., 1897, 
II, No. S, pp. 432-444 ). — A gen(‘ral discussion of this subject, devoted largely to the 
work of Wagner, Maercker, Meissl, and retermann and Graftiau, but including also 
results of experiments by the author on beans, potatoes, and mai/e, which lead to 
the conclusion that there is no relation between the soluhility of a phosphate in acid 
citrate solution and its assimilation by plants. The author, therefore, recommends 
that slag ho bought on guaranty of total phosphoric acid and fine meal. 

American phosphates (VEngraU, 13 (ISOS), No. 8,pp. 180, 181 ). — A statement of 
shipments from ditferent American jiorts in 1897. 

On the Russian phosphate deposits, R. Gripexbbkg (Biet, 19 (1898), No. l,pp, 

10-m. 

The deposits of phosphate of lime in Algeria, L. G bandeau {Ann. Sci. Agron,, 
1891, IT, No. 2. pp, 213-260), 

On the action of phosphoric acid in field experiments with Thomas slag and 
ground bone, E. Meissl and Reitmair (Ztschr. Landw. Versuchsio, Oesterr., 1 (1898), 
No. 1, pp. 78-88). 

Artificial fertilizers, H. Jtuilin-Dannfelt (K. Landt. Akad. Handl. Tidskr., $6 
(1897), No. 4, pp. 203-235), 

A bill governing the sale of fertiUzers, feeding stuffs, and seeds (Tidskr, Landt- 
mdn, 18 (1891), No. 38, pp. (}79-G84 ). — The text of a bill introduced in the Swedish 
Parliament, with discussions of the same. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Second report on potato culture, I. P. Roberts and L. A. 
Clinton {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 110, pp. 385-390, fig. I).— This 
work is in continuation of experiments made in 1895 and 1896 
(E. S. R., 9, p.343). The results for the three years are given in tables. 

The soil upon which the experiments were made contained about 
one-half the total amount of plant food carried by au average soil and 
in consequence the authors ascribe the satisfactory results obtained to 
the culture and treatment of the crop. The land was plowed April 2 
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$(f0 S, as early as the conditions of the soil permitted, and between 
the time of plowing and planting the soil was brought to a superior 
oondition of tilth and a soil mulch established by harrowing frequently. 
Jtll plats were planted May 7. The rows were 40 in. apart and single 
jtieces of seed were planted 14 in. apart in the row. Large marketable 
pNttatoes, free from scab and as perfect as could be obtained, were se- 
letted for seed, and the cuttings were made of good size, with 1 or 2 
stMng eyes to each cutting. The practice of using parings or single 
eyes or buds for seed and the use of small potatoes for the same pur^mse 
is discouraged. 

The following table gives the results for this season: 

Yield oj potato plats for 1S97. 


Total 
yield per 
acre. 


Bushels. 

384 

357 

840 

325 

288 

234 

305 

847 

320 

311 


In 1896 forage crops were grown on all the plats, except on jilat 34, 
on which spurry was grown, the first and second crops being plowed 
under. After the second plowing the spurry reseeded again and was 
left as a cover crop. The largo yield of this plat is credited to its 
better treatment. Plats 37 and 38 were treated alike, except that at 
the last cultivation plat 37 was left level and plat 38 was hilled. There 
was a difference in yield of 37 bu. per acre in favor of level culture. 

‘‘The general results with culture verify the results obtained in 1896, 
i*. 6., that in the ordinary season about 7 to 9 cultivations with a fine- 
toothed implement are likely to give best results.^ 

Sugar beets in Michigan in 1897, G. D. Smith and K. 0. Kedzie 
{Michigan Sta. Bui. 150, pp. 123--158^ figs. 6, map 1 ). — This bulletin gives 
reports of experiments with sugar beets at the station and of cooper- 
ative experiments made by farmers throughout the State. Besults of 
numerous analyses are tabulated, notes on the soil and climatic con- 
ditions for sugar beets are given, and a number of varieties of beets 
are described. The mean weekly temperature and rainfall for the beet 
season is given in a table. 

At the station plats of well-drained, sandy loam soil were plowed 8 
in. deep on April 17, followed by a subsoil plow which loosened the soil 
from 8 to 10 in. below the furrow. After the soil had been brought to 


No. of 
plat. 


Variety. 


Number of 
cultivations. 


Number of 
spra; 

wfth 
Bordeaux 
mixture 
and Paris 
green. 


Carman No. 3. 

do 

do . 
do . 

.do . 


8 level. . 
.... do .. 
5 level. . 

. ...do .. 

, 5 billed. 

Knral New Vorker No. 2 ' 5 level.. 

... do I do.. 

.....do I 7 level.. 

Bose of Shurou do . . 

do 5 level... 

I 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

None. 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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a fine tilth, the beet seed was planted on May 8 in rows 22 in. n|m|^ 
OnltiTation was given with the Breed Weeder May 17, before tito 
plants had appeared on the surface, and with 1-horse cultivators June 
1, 12, and 21. At the time of the last cultivation the beets, then show* 
ing the fourth leaf, were thinned to 1 plant every 8 in. Corn had bet^ 
grown on tlie plats the year before, and prior to that the land had beeN 
a meadow for 3 years. i 

The following table gives the results obtained; 


Yield of sugar beets. 


Variety. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Rngar 

content. 

Ooeffi* 
oient of 
purity. 


Pounds. 
23, 615 
25, 678 
27,368 
25,648 
29,205 
82,327 
24,500 
20,200 

Per cent. 
15.22 

86 


16. 40 

01 

Original Klein wanzlebeiier 

18. 27 

94 

Ooveminent Klein wanzleboiier - 

17.78 

94 

La Vlas Kiche 

18. 78 

02 

Govemroent Klein wan zi^'lienur ... 

17. 78 

04 

Hoeming Improved - 

15.20 

80 

Improved t - * * 

18. 21 

88 

Klein wfliizleb^'ner on mnolc 


12.96 

75 




An acre of beets required the labor of a man and team for 36.16 hours, 
and of a mau for 209.9 hours. The hand work in harvesting, which 
required 130.75 hours, was performed by boys at 8 cts. per hour. Hoe- 
ing and thinning required 79.15 hours, and was done by men at 12^ cts. 
per hour. The work of a man and team was reckoned at 25 cts. per 
hour. At this price the cost of growing an acre of beets is estimated 
at $29.40. 

From 64 counties in the State 493 samples were received, 466 of which 
had been grown on suitable soil and from proper seed. These showed 
an average sugar content in the beet of 16.4 per cent, with an average 
coefficient of purity of 84. The results obtained in the different coun- 
ties are shown on a map. The yields are considered to have ranged 
from 12 to 18 tons per acre. 

' The fertilizer requirements of the sugar beet, the value of beet pulp 
as food for stock, and the requirements of a factory are briefly dis- 
cussed. An act passed by the Michigan legislature for the encour- 
agement of beet-sugar manufacture is given in the bulletin. 

Field experiments with wheat, J. F. Hickman (Ohio 8ta. Bui 82^ 
pp. 213-235 ). — The work consisted of a comparison of varieties and 
investigations of different methods of culture. The results are tabu- 
lated and discussed. 

The relative merits of the red and white and the smooth and bearded 
varieties of wheat are discussed. The names of the white and the 
smooth wheats are given, all others considered in the bulletin bMng 
red or amber in color or bearded. The different names undei* whltdi 
some of the varieties are believed to occur are given. 

Eighty-four varieties of wheat were tested. Among 40 varieties 
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M|||||m|m|^^ for 4 years Bed Fultz, Poole, Kig^, Oenerai, Bfiealy, 
SPrl^^b, Democrat, Deitz, Egyptian, Body, Japanese, Early Bipe, 
z&erican Bronze, Valley, and Tuscan Island gave a greater average 
j^idd than the nearest plat of Velvet Chaff, the variety grown as a 
•standard of comparison. Of these varieties, Mealy averages 4.32 bn. 
«nd Bed Fultz 3.19 bn. more per acre than the standard variety; the 
^her varieties mentioned yielding less than 3 bu. per acre more. The 
Athor reports Mealy, Bed Fnltz, Nigger, Geneva, and New Monarch 
w have given the best results in a series of tests, and recotnmends Vel- 
f et Chaff for the black soils, and Poole, Mealy, B^ Fnltz, Nigger, Deitz, 
And Body for the higher, and especially the clay, soils. The Body and 
Nigger varieties are not considered to be adapted to thin or wet lauds. 
Varieties of wheat brought from the Northwest were not very success- 
ful. There was no superiority of one class of wheat over another as 
shown by the average yield. 

The expel iinents with different methods of culture are described in 
detail, and directions for treating the seed to prevent smut are given. 

From these experiments the author draws the following conclusions: 

^'Thre'^ sncoesBive crops, grown under adverse conditions, show that the heavier 
the seeding, under such conditions, up to 10 pecks per aero, the bettor the yield. 

‘^From experiments made up to date it is recommended to sow in southern Ohio 
during the last week of September and the first week of October, but in northern 
Ohio from ten days to two weeks earlier. 

Compacting the seed bed before drilling seems to be the better plan on the clay 
as well as on gravelly or more open soils. 

single trial of cross drilling with the same quantity of seed did not give any 
higher yield than where it was drilled but one way. 

'^One trial of cross drilling, nsing 3 pecks one way and 5 the other, gave less 
bushels per acre than 6 pecks drilled one way. 

** Top-dressing the wheat ground six weeks before seeding, added materially to 
the yield, above the same kind and amount of top-dressing applied one week before 
seeding. 

^'Ground manured during the winter direct from the stable for corn and another 
piece manured just before plowing in the spring gave higher yields of oats from the 
Mrliar Application of manure and lower yields of wheat following the oats. 

“Slightly higher yields of wheat have followed the disking com ground for oats 
than where the ground was plowed for oats, bnt that difference was more than 
overcome by a higher yield of oats from the plowed ground, and the lighter work of 
plowing again in the fall. 

“The degeneration from sowing seed not selected is remarkably slow and not 
absolutely determined by our experiments thus far.’’ 

The requirements to be fulfilled for producing a good malting barley, P. IIolin 
(Landimannenf 8 (1897)y 4, pp, 664S69), 

Investigations on potash manuring in barley culture, T. Rkmy ( Wchnsehr. Rrau., 
14 (1897) f Nob, p, 6t0; aha. in Chem, Ztg,, SS (1898), No, 9, Report,, p, f^O ), — The 
oonclusiou is drawn that a liberal application of potash fertilizers on soils poor in 
that oonitituent increases the yield and enables the crop to more fully utilize the 
nitrogen present in the soiL 

Carrot culture, Liusnthal (Landw, Wchnhl, Schleswig-Holstein, 48 (1898), No, 8, 
p, f40**-‘Directlons for the culture of carrots with reference to soil, rotation, manur- 
ing, cnltiYationi harvesting, and their uses tov feeding* 
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plants that were to be grown in pots were to. 

pots, and those that were to be grown in the open were 
into flats. Between 2 and 3 weeks later the plants were set in a 
where they remained about 10 weeks. At the time of transplanUng 
into the bed the White Seeded Teniiisball plants grown in flats wene 
about 26 per cent higher than those grown in pots, and the Grand 
Ea])ids plants grown in flats about 13 per cent higher than those gro^n 
in pots. At the time of harvesting the crop the average weight of Hhe 
White Seeded Teniiisball plants grown without pots was 00.32 gni., flind 
that of the om^s grown in pots was 48.76 gm. The Grand BapMs 
])lauts grown without pots averaged 154.8 gm. in weight and thoae 
grown ill pots averaged 107.22 gm.* In the second test Grand Eapids 
lettuce was used alone. Instead of transplanting part of the young 
seedlings into flats, as was done in the previous test, all of them were 
potted. When placed in the iiermanent bed, part of the plants were 
removed from pots and the others were plunged in soil with the jiots, as 
in the first crop. The two lots of plants were of equal size when set 
in the bed. The xilants remained in the bed about seven weeks. When 
harvested the jilants grown without pots had an average weight of 
203.03 gm.; those grown with pots an average weight of 150.6 gm. 

A test was made to determine whether lettuce plants when set 8 in. 
ajiart yield as much in weight per square foot as when set 6 in. apart. 

“ The lesiilt of thin coraparatn e test aa very much in favor of the close planting, 
a > ieUl of 567 gm. pet square foot being obtained from those set 6 in. apart as against 
1313 gm. from those 8 in. apart, inahing a gain in favor of the former of over 80 per 
< eiit. It should he said, howovei, that the plants were marketed when tboso set 6 
in. apart weie coraineuoing to crowd each other for space, hence those set 8 in. apart 
had not giown as large as they probably would have done if allowed to remain 
longei 

To test a supposition that lettuce plants lose weight by ^^bleeding^ 
wlieii cut from the roots in marketing, some plants were cut off even 
with the soil and others were palled up. The plants were weighed, 
washed, jirepared for market, and left in a warm room for 6 hours, 
when they were again weighed. As to results the author says: 

<‘The only indication given by this expeiiment is that it matters little which 
method is practiced, especially if the plants are sufficiently mature, when probably 
little bleeding occurs. 

The history of subwatering in greenhouses is briefly given. For 
three years the station tested a method of sub watering by means of 
drain tiles cemented togetlier and laid in the bottom of a water-tight 
bench. The method was abandoned on account of the uneven distri- 
bution of water throughout tlie bed. A method adopted by the station 
is described. It is a modifleation of the one reported by the Wisconsin 
Station (E. S. K., 9, p. 557). A zinc pan 3 or 4 in. deep is fitted in the 
bottom of the bench and a layer of soft brick set edgewise in it to con- 
duct the water to the soil above. The water is admitted by means ot 
vertical tubes extending to the bottom of the pan. The lower edges of 
the bricks are chipped off to form channels for the freer distribation 
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^ the pan was provided with two overflows 

Iiater water gauges were put iu, so that the 
wkihlmSt^^ Water in 4lie pan could be seen at any time. The method 
jPoftnd to be a very efficient means of distributing the water evenly* 
The expense of fitting a bench with this system of subwatering was 13 
Wte< pet square foot. The author believes this additional outlay is 
^Ulmi counterbalanced by the increased yield, the lessened labor 
ilf^ai^Mdance, and the greater durability of the bench. 

Farcing tomatoes—comparison of methods of training and 
{benching, 8. A. Beach f Nnc YorTc State Sta. BuL 125^ pp. 275^04, 
Jigs*^3j pis. 6). — The bulletin reports tests of different methods of 
benching and training tomatoes in forcing houses. Two tests were 
made in the winter of 1895-’96 and three in the winter of 1896-*97. 


In all the tests Lorillard tomatoes were used. All plants in each 
test were grown from the same lot of seed and were selected to 
give specimens as uniform as iiossible. Soils and fertilizers were uni- 
Ibnn for sAl plants in each test, and other conditions, except the ones 
to be compared, were as nearly alike as possible. The seeds were 
germinated in fiats and the seedlings transplanted into small pots, 
2J in. pots in the first two tests and 2-in. pots in the third test. When 
set in the benches a part of the plants were removed from the pots and 
part were left in them, the soil being mounded up above the pots to the 
seed leaves of the plant. Part of the plants in pots and part of those 
not in pots were trained to single steins, and part of each were trained 
to three stems* Each single stem plant was allowed only half as much 
bench room as each three-stem plant, the areas in tlie different tests 
being 2^, 2f , and 2| sq. ft. for the former ami 4J, 4f, and sq. It. for 
the latter. 

A summary of the data secured in these tests is given in the follow- 
ing table : 

Results of experiments with tomatoes. 


of growing ]>lant8 


first test 

Inpotfti 

Sllli(lMtaitr«Uiing ... 
rbfe6-«ti«Bi induing. . . . 

training ... 
training ... 


Second test 

llipoU: 

Si&glo-fttein training — 

Thiroe-stein training 

in pots 

Single-stem training ... 
Xiiree-atem training. . . . 


TMri teet 

In pots: 

Single-etem training. . . . 
Xbree<#t«in training. . . . 
Kotin poU: 

Shigle-Btem training. . . . 
Tbveo-atem training. . . . 
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Although the first fruits as a rule ripened eomewhat earlier on tihe 
plants trained to three stems than on those trained to Single StSBSS, yet 
the amount of fruit ripened early in the test was greater in case |be 
single-stem plants than of the three-stem ones. 

The author gives the following conclusions: 

Siugle-steni training is clearly superior to three-stem training for foroiiigteiiMitO)S8 
in winter in this climate. The superiority is seen in the larger yield of a«]!ly ripi6*n- 
ing fruit and in the larger total yield. There is Imt slight differeuoe In the aveil^e 
size of fruit produced under the two methods of trainings but on the whole t^efhiit 
of the single-stem plants seems to be slightly the larger. 

^^IMauts in 2 or 2^ in. pots plunged in the soil so that roots may be formed above the 
pot as compared with similar plants knocked out of the pots and planted in the soil 
on the bench sometimes show slight gain in yield when plants are trained to single 
stem^ blit this treatment is a disadvantage when plants are trained to three sterns.'^ 

Variety tests with raspberries, blackberries, and dewberries, 

W. Paddock {New Yorlc State Sta. Buh 128, pp, 339-^349). — The results 
of the variety tests are recorded in tables, showing such data as yield, 
dates of first and last picking, percentage of early and late yield, etc. 
The test included 11 varieties of black raspberries, 22 of red raspber- 
ries, 7 of purple blackberries, 19 of blackberries, and 4 of dewberries. 
Descriptive notes are given on some of the newer varieties. The results 
of the tests are summarized as follows: 

^M*oHcharBky >}o. 15 takes first lank among black raspberries, both as to total yield 
and Ibe amount of fiuit produced early in the season. Palmer has a long season, as 
it is classed ith both early and late hemes. Babcock No. 5 and Mills were the two 
most productive late berries. 

^‘Of red ra8pbeiTi<*8, Pomona gave the largest early yield and ranks second in pro- 
ductiveness. Cline ripens most of tlic crop in a few days, and, a« is usual with very 
early berru's, is iiuiiioductive, Kenyon and Olathe were the most satisfactory late 
red raspberrit's. Of the luid-season varieties, Loudon, Cnthbert, and King deaerve 
8]»ecial mention. 

Shader and Columbian are as yet the two standard varieties of purple rasp- 
berries. 

^^Of blackberries, Dorchester, Siieeess, New Kochelle, and Stone Hardy were the 
most productive in 1897. Dorchester and New Kochelle have not always been hardy 
here. Early King produced the largest early yield. 

Lncretia is as yet the only dewberry of importance in this section.’^ 

Strawberries in 1897, W. J'addocjk {New York State Sta. Bui. 127, 
pp, 327-338 ), — The bulletin reports a variety test of strawberries. A 
table is given showing the yield of 28 varieties of strawberries iu one- 
year-old beds, with a comparative statement of the early and late yield 
of each variety. A second table compares the early varieties, and a 
third table the late varieties. In a similar way the bulletin records the 
data obtained from the test of 28 varieties grown in two-year-old beds. 
Descriptive notes are given on 26 of the newer varieties of strawberries. I 
The following summary is given : j 

strawberries in one-year beds Beder Wood was the most productive early 
berry. It is also a satisfactory general-purpose variety, as it took second rank as to 
yield among the kinds that were fruited in one-year beds. Marshall Is worthy of a 
trial for fancy firuit. Glen Mary was the most productive berry and prodooed ths 
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It i H i it yiel4<) wberries in two-year beds sncoeeded more than 

nriNiilifMfcily ^ dMM|to winter in,jnry and an unfavorable growing 

seae^il^ the hHqpH early yield, while Kobinson was the most 

pfl4|^live fisld.” 

Ik ik Md H. P. Gladden {Michigan 8ta, Bui. 

5i-4il|;^Data obtained from the test of 90 varieties of straw- 
buriifiia ai« noVMded in tables, showing the size, form, color, quality, ^ 
an^&^ wm i wii <C froit ; dates of bloom and of first and last fruits 5 and 
SM plants. Descriptive notes are given on 42 varieties I 

fimited for tine first time at the station in 1897, and on 54 new varieties • 
of im. The following are recommended: Varieties for the market 
grower^ Bubach, Crescent, Haverland, Warfield, Parker Earle, lleder 
Wood, Sharpless, Clyde,* Wool verton, Bird, Charlie, Greenville, Leroy, 
BMwball, and Weston} large-fruited varieties — Brandywine find Mar- 
ebail} late varieties — Aroma and Eureka: varieties for home use — 
Brunette and Timbrell. Of the newer sorts the following are the most 
promising: Enormous, Eausoei Mary, Meridian, Ona, Sherman, and 
Thompson 103. 

Bubwatering, F. Cranbvisld {Amer, Florist, IS (1898), No. 312, p. 974), — Notes on 
methods of Bubwaterlvg in greenhouses. The author statics that it is not necessary 
to have the benches alMolutely level in order to use snccessfiilly the brick method 
employed at the Wisconsin Station (K. S. K., 9, p. 557). A disad\autage of the tile 
method is that the water is not uniformly distiibuted. 

Subwateriag, W. J. Green (Florists^ Exchange, 10 {1898), No, tS, p, 341, fig, f).— 
The advantages claimed for siibwatering of carnations are the thoroughness of 
watering, the saving of time in watering, and the production of better flowers and 
longer, stifler stems. 

Further notes on subwatering, J. C. Arthur (Amer, Florist, 11 (1898), No, 513, 
p, 984). 

Aj^^icution of heat to grffiihousea, W. U. Beattie (Florists' Exchange, 10 (1808), 
No, 13, pp, 814, 315, fig. 1). — The article ih reprinted from the (^ol ambus Horticultural 
Journal. 

Suitable fertilizers for fruit (Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, 10 (1898), No, 14, 

pp, 211, 212), 

The culti^sAiou of American ginseng in Pennsylvania, G. C. But/. (Pennsyl- 
rania Depi.Agr. Bui, 27, pp. 23. pis, 3, figs. 4). — A popular bulletin on the culture and 
uses of ginseng. 

Asparagus oultare, P. Chervin (Bui, Dir, Agr, et Com,, 3 (1898), No, 6,pp,37-G2). 

FartiHzers for letttkee (Amer, Card,, 19 (1S9S), No, 161, Sup.pp, VI-V III, figs, J).— 
This paper oousists of* extracts from Bulletin 66 of the Indiana Station (see p. 1018). 

Garden peas, S. UdOiTRT < /2cr. Uort,, 70 (1898), No, 5,pp. 112-115, figs, 4), 

tomato fbrolM-~iiiet|hoAs of training and benching, F. H. Hall (New York State 
Sta. Nul. 125,popmmt pp* 4, pis, 4).— A brief popular review of Bulletin 125 of the 
.tMMt (m. IWl). * 

gVHHt iiiltert In Dtoasaxll and Sweden, I. Ilseng (Tidsskr, Norske Landbr,, 4 

CkUMt.. s. ser., <23 (isns), Xo. 586, pp. 146, t46).-K di.cu8- 
ate ti viMrieties of apples by crossing. 

A. H. PluiMnir (Garden, 63(1898), No. 1375, pp. SiSS-56iS).— A paper read 
ftsteirabe teyal Hbrtlealtiiral Society (England), discussing culture and varieties 

upon Japanese plums, L. H. Bailey (New York Cornell Sia. Bui. 
ASIVjpk P).'— Notes are given on those varieties of Japanese plums that 
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faulted at the gtatiou during the season of la V^giird to the merits o€ tto 
anese plums the author says : * ^ 

am still convinced that the Japanese plains have oome to stSty* By this I do 
not moan that they are destined to supplant the domestic and nattvOMplumSy hsittat 
they are bound to supplement those types with varieties that aro adapted to partic- 
ular purposes and conditions. As a class they are vigorous, hardy^ and proAttctive 
in tree, and the fruit is handsome, long keeping, and covers a long season, thus 
far they have been comparatively free from black knot, and until this yearmtr tifses 
have not been seriously attacked b> the shot hole fangus or leaf blight. Dnrlug the 
I>ast sonson, however, this leaf blight has been much worse upon the Japanese yari- 
cties than upon the domestioas alongside them, and this, too, in spito of ^e l(j||ct 
that they were thoroughly sprayed. The leaves did not drop to any extent, how- 
ever, even though they were badly riddled by the fungus.’’ 

Analyses of pomegranates, A. Bountraokr and G. Paris {Ztschr, Untersuoh, JVbkr. 
u. (ienussmthf JSBS^ No. 3, pp. 138-163), — ^An extended study of the pomegranate, 
including conipositiou of seed and juice, fresh and fermented. The authors do not 
think that Italian x^omegranates are suitable for wine making on account of their 
low sugar content. 

Strawbenies, new and old, C. W. Matthews {Kentucky Sta, Rpt, 1896, pp, 45- 
37), — A reprint of Bulletin 62 of the station (E. tt. R., 8, p. 231). 

Culture of hazelnut trees for fruit, V, Mouillbfkht {Prog. Agr. eU Tit., ^{1898), 
No. .9, pp. 37^-379, figs. 3). 

New Italian cannas, E. Andhk {Ret. HorU, 70 {1898), No. 3, pp. 108-110, pi, 1), 

The cyclamen, D. Guihenkub {Garden, 53 {1898), No. 1373, pp. 310-313). — A dis- 
cussion of the classification and culture of the cyclamen. 

Crown and terminal buds of ohrysanthemums, W. Miller {Florists' Exchange, 
10 {1898), No. IS, pp. 33^), 327, 339, figs, 4). — A discussion t>f the choice of flower buds 
of chrysanthemums to secure flowers for exhibition. 

Ornamental bedding, H. Hanser Jmer. Florist, 13 {1898), Nos. 511, pp. 913, 914; 
512, p. 940; 513, p. 994, figs. 13). 

Orchards for oommercied culture, R. M. Grey ( Florists' Exchange, 10 ( 1898), No, 

13, pp. 329, 831). 

Report of the horticultural department of the experiment station at Albano, 
Sweden, 1897, E. Lindgren {K. Landt. Akad. Handl. Tidskr., 36 {1897), No. 4,pp. 

357-365). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

First Ohio weed mannal, A. D. Selby {Ohio Sta. Bui. 83, pp. MS- 
400, figs. 7/).— Ill the preliminary part of the bulletin the author dis- 
cusses the nature of weeds, methods of introductiou and spread, the 
vitality of weed seeds, principal methods of weed destruction, and leg- 
islation needed for weed suppression. A descriptive illustrated list of 
various weeds arranged in sequence of families is given. The author 
discusses the occurrence of weed seeds as impurities of grass and otiier 
seeds, and calls attention to the necessity of seed inspection. Twenty- 
nine species of weed seed are reported as having been found in dover 
seed during the jiast three years, and seven species of weed seed were 
found ill timothy seed offered for sale. The bulletin concludes with 
lists of roadside weeds compiled from information received in response 
to a request in Bulletin 69 of the station (B, S. E,, 7, p. 690), the 
intention being to show the relative importance of the different road- 
side weeds. 
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Ott tiW il ltww iiqwi oiivtfitailllp^d {Bui. Sta. Agron. Laon^ 1897 j 
gp. 68f aoaMw&ceoieBt dTSmet that a solution of copper sul- 

phate iwerii destroy wild masteMi>iMd wild radish when growing 
among oereels w^dwat iaejwy NMilMt was tested at the station. It 
was fiMunI that d per esal srtntlMW rntfUlm nite of 800 to 1,000 liters per 
hectase sprayed orer gnim trtds s i^ ie the year destroyed the wild 
mustard but was witiiottt edbet ap«ntbai;|rild radish and other weeds, 
although the plants were faits ystuig^ Evidently this strength of 
solatUNs was not sufficient fm the destnMUon of wild radish, etc. The 
leMres of the grain were sUghtly iii 0 M » d» ,.but quickly recovered. Ko 
effiwt was noticed on id£al£a or dorer sawiu with the cereal. A 15 per 
cent solotion of iron sulphate may he sabetitnted for the copper sal- 
ivate iriMre it would be cheaper, hat xter cent copper solntion is 
prefenwd. The cost of treatment whom power spraying machines are 
used is given at approximately #2 pec asws 

On seeds end testa of some OnmjUtns, L. H. Pammbl (Amer. Mo. Mieroi. 
Jom., 18 (1S97), JVo*. 7, pp. S0S-*»; 9, pp. 10, pp. S1S-S17, pla. 5).— Notes 

are giyen on the seeds of Brauiiim ni^rUf li, alba, Sysimhrinm officinale, 

8. altieeimm, Lepedium virfiiUeim, Lo apetmlum, Ot^ella burna pastorin, Barharea vtiU 

garis, and Cmmelina flatfsa. 

ReaeaiolMMi on gariiiii&«tloa» T. Jonur (Aim, Agron., SS {1897), No. 10, pp. 433-- 
47 1 ). — ^Notta are given on the latent life of seeds^ their hydration, their chemical 
inactivity dtoriiig the resting period, ninhimin amoiliit of watei necessary for the 
xespiratim of seeds, influence of an e ae ses i ve proporUhn of carbon dioxid on germi- 
nation, andzuinimtim quantity and state of oxygen neeessary for germination. 

Concerning a conaiderabla aonroe of eifor in testing clover seed, M. Glockbn- 
TOSGKR (Landw. Vers. Siai,, 49 (1897), No. S, pp. 819-3^, fig^o 10) .—The author reports 
upon a possible source of error in testing elov«r seed, espeMally when tested in sand 
cx soil seed beds, and shows that brokoQ seed coats car mallbrmations of the seedling 
may result in the nonappearance of from Ote 48 per ceatofitlie plants above the sur- 
face of the soil* The author reports upon US ezperimeatc and comments on the 
nature of the difibrent seedlings as a result of injury. 

Conoemiag the methoda of aecd teatlof; H. Bo0bwald {Landw. Vers. Stat., 49 
(1897) f No. 4-6, pp. 3S7-98€,Jig, f ).— The principal part of this paper is taken up in 
the theoretical consideratiw of etfors in seed teathsf^siMLdhe cliseussion of formulas 
ibr tile establishtnent of the limits ef emrA Esq^mentNl^ data are cited to prove 
the theoretical fbrinulas. A form of seed-testing apper^atne ie iigured and described 
in which the seed are genaiaated in poroos eups. The temperature and moisture 
regulations are said to be under periM eonticd. Cmmnenlc on the paper are made 
hpj. 0. Kapteyn. 

2laport of seed oontred oMlm at Cfhrii t iaii% Hy way, for 1896, B. Lakskn 
(ChrUUtmia, 1897, pp. 8), 

mnport of seed oootirail stat te a at Sweden, July l, 1896 te June 

aa W97, J. K. AxAir (Mhmhumi 

Hotea on introdaoed w aed% X % l^Tp^iErgthea, 6 (1898), No. 3,p. 36).— The 
lueseuce of CentasirHt aoloHHgUo and fhiNPaoum officinale as weeds is mentioned. 

fflenamda gsaaaln JalneMk 91999V (Erythea, 6 (1898), No. S,pp. 34, 35) .—Reports 

tile Beipiuda grass ^ becoming troublesome in orchards, the 

sssds and rhiaomes bring by irrigation ditches. The same is also true 

sf Johnson giW (Amdropogm^hum halepensis). 

Oaaonta and tta dnMdMdoii, o. Heuz^ (Jour. Soc. Agr. Brahant-Hainaut, 1898, 
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DISEASES HE'mMrs. 

A bacterial disease of s-wwt com, F. G. Stewart (Nmc York 
State 8ta. Bui. 130^ pp. i23-i3%pU. 4).— The author describee a disease 
wliich has been under observation for the past three years and which 
lias caused considerable damage to sweet com in the market gardens of 
Long Island. Certain varieties seem to be more subject to the attack 
than others, and losses of 20 to 40 per cent, and even of the entire crop, 
are reported. The affected plants wilt and dry up without any s^par- 
ent cause, and this may take place at any stage during their growth, 
but is most liable to occur 4sboat the time of flowering. The leaves 
first wilt and then gradually wither. The time which elapses between 
the api)earance of the disease and the death of the plant varies greatly. 
Sometimes the plants recover, or may seem to recover for a time, and 
later yield to the disease. llfTothing abnormal appears about the roots 
or subterranean portions of the stem except where the plants have 
been dead for a considerable time. The most distinct character of the 
disease Is revealed when the stem is cut lengthwise, when the flbro- 
vasciilar bundles appear as yellow streaks in the white parenchyma. 
If th(‘ stem is cut crosswise and the cut surface exposed to the air for 
a few moments a yellow, viscid substance exudes iu drops. Examina- 
tion of this substance revealed the presence of large numbers of bac- 
teria, and it is to them that the disease is due. Pure cultures of the 
germ are easily obtained, the organism growing readily at temperatures 
of 21 to 280 0. in neutral media of beef agar, potato agar, and gelatin. 

The organism is a short bacillus with rounded ends, usually occurring 
in pairs, with a plain constriction between the members. No spores 
have been observed, but old cultures have not been carefully examined 
and the absence of spores can not be definitely stated. Tlie organism is 
motile, but not actively so. Its behavior on various culture media and 
its chemical, tem])erature, and light reactions are described. 

Tlie bacteria are always found in the vascular system, never occurring 
in the parenchyma cells, and they injure the vitality of the plant by 
plugging up the main water canals. 

The identity of the bacillus is not fully established, but it is cousid- 
ere<l specifically different from that causing the disease of corn known 
as Burrill’s disease, due to Bacillus cloaew. 

Inoculation experiments are reported in which it appeared that the 
soil or the seed may be sources of infection. Popcorn, field corn, oats, 
and teosinte proved not susceptible to the disease when subjected to 
soil and puncture inoculations. The author believes that the chief 
method of dissemination of the germ is through diseased seed. Another 
common way in which the germ is probably disseminated is by the use 
of manure from animals fed on the diseased stalks. 

Soil treatments with lime and sulphur have proved of no benefit iu 
preventing this disease. As far as practicable the planting of non- 
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saeoeptible varieties is recommesdedi The only other locality besides 
Long Island where this disease is km>wn definitely to occur is Iowa, 
although it is probably of wide dissembiation. 

Notes on grhmlxiie {Bui. 8ta. Agron. Loon, 1897, 

jpj>. 63-66). — This fungus attacks cereals between the ground and the 
first node, weakening the stem and causing it to fall over. The disease, 
which is known as black foot of wheat, has been rather severe in its 
attack. It is not confined to wheat, but rye and barley are also sub- 
ject to its attack. A mild, moist winter is most favorable to the devel- 
opment of the fungus. The seed grain and chaff are said to be active 
agents in disseminating the disease, and treatment of the seed is of 
some value. However, attacks may follow the presence of the spores 
in the soil, etc. 

Spraying with copper solutions are beneficial, or the dry powder, 
mixed with some chemical fertilizer, may be sown broadcast with good 
results. Experiments are to be conducted along this line, the applica- 
tion of copper being made with nitrate of soda and superphosphate in 
February. The estimated additional cost of such treatment for the 
disease is about 40 cts. per acre. 

Smut and bunt, F. Maddox {Agr. Bxpts. Bastjield, Tasmania, 1897, 
pp. 72-84, figs. 3). — The author gives the details of six years’ experi- 
ments with smut and bunt of cereals. The experiments with bunt 
showed that it could be readily prevented by the use of different solu- 
tions of chemicals or by the hot-water treatment, but no method was 
learned for the prevention of the smut. He found in inoculation studies 
of the smut that the only means of securing infected grain was by put- 
ting spores on the ovary of the plant at the time of shedding the pollen 
by the flowers. Numerous experiments are reported in which no fail- 
ures were secured if the smut spores were placed on the ovary at the 
proper time. It was found also that the period of ripening of the smut 
spores and that for the intection of the young grain closely corresponded. 
Numerous experiments were conducted by which it was sought to arti- 
ficially produce disease on wheat, oats, and barley by inoculating them 
with spores of the smuts of wheat, oats, and grass, and wheat and barley 
bunt. The results of his inoculations are shown iu tables. In no case 
were oat diseases conveyed to other plants, nor were they ever artifi- 
cially induced on the oat plant. Successful inoculations were secured 
with the other plants. 

▲ bacterial disease of the grape (Zia maladie d’Oleron), L. Bavaz 
(Ann. ^oole ]S'at. Agr. MontpelUer, 9 \l895-'96), pp. 298-317, pi. 1, Jigs. 
14 ), — Under the name of ^‘La maladie d’Oleron,” the author describes 
a disease of grapes which has been known for some time on the 
island from whence it takes its name. Lately the disease has been 
recognized in the vineyards of Gharentes, Drome, and along the Medi- 
terranean region. The disease is said to be of bacterial origin and to 
be readily communioatact to unaffected vines. Its effect on the diffw- 
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attack, although the roots are the last to be invaded. The vessebaf 
tlie diseased wood are often foiufi ertnedad with sheet 4aot%i baetecia. 
These organisms are said to he easitsrsseteMt aee' aee^io» end |{iiew 
readily on gelatin or in Liebig^ heoiBMi to which glaeose hi added. 
The bacteria are slightly largerdn eattures than in the diseased tissues, 
are 1.5 to 2.5 /.i with an average of abont 2 fi in length, are seiMtwtet 
dumb bell shaped and are readily stained. 

Inoculations made upon seand shoots readily iudnoed the disease, 
and where the bac'teria were introduced in considerable quantity Has 
diseased condition was quickly recognisable. 

Experiments for the prevention of the disease are reported in wyeh 
iron sulphate and copper sulphate were compared, and it appeared that 
washing the vines with a 30 per cent solution of copper salphate 
aided in preventing attacks of the disease. 

The relation of this disease to other diseases of the vine which are 
considered to be of bacterial origin is disonssed. 

Description of Bacillus phaseoli, with some remarks Ml rslatsd 
species, E. F. Smith (/Voc. Amer, Assoc. Adv. 8ci., 46 (1897), pp. J^8- 
290). — An abstract is given of a paper read by the author at the Detroit 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1807. The organism is described as follows : 

“ UaHUtts phaaeoU, n. Hp., a short rod with rounded euds, yellow on varions media, 
motile in eaily stages of giwwth, decidedly pathogenic to beans and some related 
legiiines, .ind closely related to PseudomonM hyaeintki and P. camputri*. its tiiermal 
death point is approvimately 49-' C., and it will not grow in the closed end of fer- 
mentation tubes in beef broth or peptone water with any of the ordinary sugars. It 
exerts a ]>owerf al diastutio action on potato staroh. On bean pods it causes water- 
soaked spreading spots.” 

The organism has been under observation for more than a year and 
its parasitic natnie unquestionably determined. The author presents 
the points of agiecment and difference in tables so as to show the 
characterization of each of the above organisms. 

JNTote on a tomato diaease, S. A. Bea.OH (Jfew Fork State 8ta. Sul. 
125, pp. 305, 30<>, pi. 1). — ^Descriptive notes are given by F. O. SteW: 
on a pecnliar disease of tomatoes which was first noted in the fbreia, 
houses of the station. The disease has the geuMal characters of the 
so-called black rot of tomato due to Maorosporium tomato, but exanl- 
ination revealed the total absence of fungus hyphse in the tissues in 
the earlier stages of the disease, and at no time are there abundant 
bacteria in the diseased fruits. 

In general the disease begins as a slightly depressed circular brown 
spot, which gradually enlarges, retaining its circalar form, until it 
frequently covers half the surface of the fruit, llost frequently the 
spot originates at the blossom end, but it originate at any point on 
the fruit. The spots are first brown in color, T ftor tomoiwing brownish 
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bbuik or greenish black, and are sanoonded by light brown lings. 
The boundary line between the healthy and diseased tissne is oonspien- 
onsly marked. The tissues within are blackened to a considerable 
distance below the surface and there is somewhat less than the normal 
amount of moisture present. There are no indications that either the 
stem or the leaves are attacked by the disease. Old specimens often 
show species of Fnsarinm, Penicillinm, and varions bacteria, but 
attempts made to cultivate in Petri dishes an organism from the dis- 
eased tissue developed nothing. If any organism is connected with 
this disease, it is one which does not readily grow in agar. 

InvestigationB concerning potato scab, Frank and Er^oeb 
{Ztsohr. 8piritusind., 19 (1896), Brqanzungsheft, pp. 9, pi. 1 ; aba. in Bot, 
OenM.,73 (1898), No. 9,pp. 327, 328). — The authors have made a study 
of the various forms of potato scab and some of the means for their 
prevention. 

It is claimed that Spongospora aolani, a rather common north European 
fhngns, was not a constant accompaniment of the disease. Bolley’s 
potato scab bacterium was not observed in any specimens. ThaxtePs 
fungus, Oospora scabies, was found abundantly. The authors are some- 
what inclined to think the micro-organisms play a secondary r6Ie in the 
disease, the primary cause probably being some soil or other condition- 
rendering the tuber susceptible of infection. Marling alone is said not 
to be the cause of this probable soil condition and the exact rdle played 
by marl is to be investigated fiirther. 

As preventive treatment the authors recommend soaking seed tubers 
in a 2 per cent Bordeaux mixture before planting. 

A lily bulb disease, G. A. Masses (Kew Misc. Bui. 122-123, pp. 
87-90, pi. 1). — This disease, brief mention of which has been given else- 
where (E. S. B., 0, p. 457 , is caused by a parasitic fungus, Bhizopus 
neeans, illustrated descriptions of which are here given. It was first 
noticed on bulbs of lAlium speciosum and L. auratum fix>m Japau. The 
ftingus grows readily as a saprophyte in quite a number of culture 
media, fimiting in five or six days. 

Culture experiments indicate that the fungus can not penetrate 
unbroken tissues and that it gains entrance to the bulbs through 
bJl^en roots. It seems probable that the bulbs were not diseased 
when removed from the ground. A short immersion in a 1 per cent 
solution of salicylic acid or corrosive sublimate will destroy all spores 
on the bulbs. Onion bulbs are not subject to attacks of this fungus, 
but daftbdils are, and it is said to have quite a range of dead and living 
' hosts in Japan. 

Preoiuitionary measures, such as rotation of crops, avoidance of 
injury to roots, destruction of refuse, etc., are recommended for the 
prevention of. the disease. When exported the bulbs should first be 
dipped into a solution of salicylic acid. They should also be allowed 
to l^roughly sweat before shipment. 

18766— No. 11 6 
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Results of oat smut in 1897, O. P. Close {New York 8tat^ Sk^ 
Bui 131^ pp. 441-454).— The author reports upon a series of experi- 
ments conducted for the prevention of oat smut. The methods teste<l 
were treatment of the seed with solutions of Ceres powder, lysol, form- 
alin, potassium sulphid, and the Jensen hot- water treatment. Popular 
descriptions are given of the oat smut and methods of infection. The 
results of the diderent tests are tabulated and the cost of materials 
given. The hot- water treatment kept the crop wholly free frofli smut 
and none of the treatments injured the seed. Both sprinkling the seed 
with solutions and soaking them were tested. It was found that sprink- 
ling the seed with a I per cent solution of either lysol or formalin 
entirely prevented the smut. The use of potassium sulphid did noten- 
tirely prevent smut attacks, and Ceres powder was found less effective. 
The results obtained by soaki ng the seed were similar to those just given. 
The cost per bushel of soaking the seed in a 0.3 per cent solution of lysol 
is about 2.7 cts.; in a 0.2 per cent solution of formalin, 1.4 cts. ; in a 2 
per cent solution of potassium sulphid, 5.4 cts., and in a 4 per cent 
solution of Ceres powder, 39.0 cts. The cost of the chemicals where 
the seed is sprinkled is 5 cts. per bu. for lysol, and 4 cts for formalin, 
a 1 per cent solution being used in each case. Weaker solutions 
were not tried, but it is thought they may prove effective in preventing 
the smut. 

Conclusions of the OfiELcial Black Rot Commission, L. De- 

GRULLY {Prog. Agr. et Yit,^ {1897)^ No. 47yp. 590). — The commission 
appointed by the Government of France to investigate the subject of 
black rot, at its meeting ai^ Bordeaux on November 19, announced the 
following conclusions: 

The experiments conducted during the summer of 1897 showed the 
efficiency of copper solutions for the prevention of black rot. Of the 
solutions tested Bordeaux mixture containing not less than 2 per cent 
copper sulphate gave the best results. 

The first apidieation should be made when the young shoots are from 
10 to 15 cm. long. The efficiency of subsequent sprayings depends 
upon the time <>f th(ur application. The vines should be sprayed before 
the different periods of attack, which, in Aimagnac, in 1897, occurred 
May 18, June 7, and July (> and 25. For the ordinary attack of black 
rot four or five sprayings will be sufficient. The removal of diseased 
leaves is recommended, and in the autumn all diseased tissues should 
be collected and burned. 

Potato blights, I. F. Roberts and L. A. Clinton {New York Oor^ 
nell Sta. Bui 140jpp. 392-100^ figs, 3). — The early and late blights of 
potatoes are figured and popularly described. A report js given of 
spraying experiments, in which 3 applications of Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green and one of Bordeaux mixture alone were given a number 
of plats of potatoes, and the average total yield of the sprayed plats 
was 337 bu., as compared with 234 bu. in the check plat. In the course 
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of the experiments it appeared that different varieties of potatoes with- 
stand attacks of these fangi to different degrees, Oarman JSo. 3 being 
one of the most resistant, while Bose of Sharon was exceedingly sascei>- 
tible to disease. Details are given for the preparation and application 
of the fungicides. 

Sprajring in 1897 to prevent gooseberry mildew, C. P. Close 
(New Yoric State Sta. Bui. IJS^pp. 489-500^ dgm. 1). — During the season 
of 1897 potassium sulphid, Bordeaux mixture, lysol, and formalin 
were tested side by side to determine their value for the prevention of 
the gooseberry mildew. The fungicides were applied at three different 
times, one lot receiving them just as the buds were opening, the second 
plats eleven days later, and the last sections twelve days alter the 
applications to the previous sections. The first mildew appeared May 
26 and by June 7 portions of the plantation were -badly mildewed. At 
this time lysol and formalin seemed to have been without effect. Bor- 
deaux mixture was more efiective but not as good as potassium sulphid 
where the treatments were begun very early. The foliage was not 
injured by any of the fungicides. The cost of the solution of potassium 
sulphid, which gave the best results, was about O.J ct. per busli for 
seven applications. The station recommends the use of potassium 
sulphid solution (1 oz. to 2 or 3 gal, water) as the most effective fungi- 
cide for the prevention of gooseberry mildew. The methods of appli- 
cation are given in det.iil and the results of the treatment are tabulated. 

The general appearance of the fungus is described, and as a rule it 
was generally found that the English varieties and their seedlings are 
more subject to attack by mildew than the American varieties. 

Some aspects of vegetable pathology and the conditions which influence the 
disseminition of plant diseases, W. C. Sturgis {BoU Gaz,, 25 (1808), No, 3, pp, 
187--194,fig8. S), 

Myoological notes, B. D. Halstead (Bui, Torrey Bot. Club, 25 (1898), pp, 158-102, 
fig. 1), — Notes are given on the hollyhock rust (Vuocinia malrai'tarum), wind as a 
means of spieadii g rust, relation between rainfall and potato rot, and the Phytoph- 
thora of Lima beans. 

Parasitic leaf fungi, A. S. Wilson (Jnter, Mo, Micros, Jour,, 18 (1897), No. 12, pp. 
365-372, fig, /).— Notes the occurrence and distribution of a number of the more com- 
mon parasitic fungi. 

The bean anthracnose, B. D. IIalstkd (Amer, Gard,, 19 (1898), No, 169, p, 239, 
figs, Briefly describes aiitliracnose of bean duo to Colletoirichum lagenanum and 
recommends the of Bordeaux mixture for its prevention. 

Vegetable parasites of beets, H. Briem (Bl, ZuokerrUhenbau, 1897, Nos, 20, pp, 
305-314; 21, pp, 321-331; 22, pp, 340-343). 

Conoeming the winter forms of the cherry Monilia, Frank and KRiuiER (G'ar- 
imfiora, 47 (1898), No, 4, pp. 96-98), 

A disease of chestnuts in France, G. Delacroix (Bui, Soo, Mycol, France, 13 
(1897), No. 4, p. 242), 

Conoeming some fungus and insect enemies of coffee in Rio Janeiro, K. Goldi 
(Arch, Mus, Nac, Bio de Janeiro, 8 (1897), pp, 9-121, pis, 4). 

' A probable cause of the so-called **malsanla** of 'Corylus avellana, U. Brizi 
(Conthl, Baku u. Par,, 2, AbU, i (1898), No.3-4,pp, 147-151).— This disease has been 
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iisnally attributed to aitackH of fungi, several species of wbioh are emunerated, bintl 
the author believes root gulls cause considerable of the trouble. The origia of tlie 
galls is thought to bo <lhe to some small coleoptera. 

A new bla&tomycete parasitio on the fruit of the filbert» V. Peglion (Atti Ji, 

Aroad. Lincei, 2D4 {1S97), p. m), 

A disease of pears, .1. Norm ant {Monit, Fin., 1897, No, 95, p, 378), 

Concerning potato rote, E. ItozK (Compi, Rend. Acad. Soi, Paris, 135 (1897), No. 
35, pp. 1118-1130).— The author considers the potato rots under 2 divisions, the dry 
rote due to pHetulovommis viiis and Miorococcits spp., and the wet rots due to Miorococous 
sp. associated with Bacillus subtilis and to Phiffophthora infestans. 

Insect and fungus pests of potatoes, 11. Gakman (Kentucky Sta. Bpt. 1896, pp. 
14-55, figs. 7), — A reprint from Bulletin 61 of the station (E. 8. R., 8, p. 136). 

A bacterial disease of sweet corn, F. 11. Hall (.Vstc York State Sta. Bui. ISO, pop- 
ular erf., pp. 5, pis. 3). — A popular summary of Bulletin 130 of the station (seep. 1056). 

On lust on the small grains, .1. Smiti' (Tiduskr. Norsks Landbr., 4 (1897), No, 10, 
pp. 441-445). — A Ti'sumo of ,1. Eriksson’s results. 

A new disease of wheat in Sardinia, A. N. Beulesr (Bol. Not. Agr., 19 (1897), 
No. 13, pp. 430-437, figs. The author gives the life history of the fungus, Sphtrro- 

derma damnosum, and an account of successful infection experiments. Ordinarily the 
fungus is saprophytic, but under some circumstances may become a destructive 
parasite. 

The wheat eel {Sachs. Landw. Ztschr., n. ser., 19(1897), No. 34, pp. 480, 481, figs. 3). — 
This nematode ( Tylenchus scandvns), which is from 0.8 to 1 mm. long, is found in the 
kernels of matured wheat, where it produces what is called ‘^rade kom,” which is 
without tlie power of germination. The only remedy noted is the sifting out of the 
diseased kernels. 

An experiment with apple lot in 1896, H. 0 arm an (Kentucky Sta, Rpt, 1890, 
pp, XNXJ y-XXXVI, pi, 1). — Notes are given on an experiment with Bordeaux mix- 
ture applied to Janet aiiple trees for the pievention of rot of the fruit. Two trees 
were selected, one being used as a check. Eight applications were made. The 
weight of sound apples from the sprayed tree when the fruit was gathered, Septem- 
ber 26, was 62 lbs. 4 o/., while those from the unsprayed tree weighed 8 lbs. 6 oz. 
As the result of the treatment the total yield of sound apples was increased more 
than seven times. 

Results of experiments conducted in 1896 for the control of grape Peronos- 
pora, G. CrnoNi (Bol. Not. Agr., 1^ (1897), No. 13, pp. 401-411). - The results of exper- 
iments conducted in a large number of vineyanls with various fungicides are 
reported. Bordeaux mixture, acetate of copper, sulphosteatite, copper-soda mix- 
tures, copper sucratc, borol, etc., were tested with a view to Securing some substi- 
tute for Bordeaux mixture. The results were negative in many cases and in others 
• wore very inferioi- to Bordeaux mixture. The experiments are to be repeated. 

Influence of fertilizers on the disease and injuries of grapevines, P. Coste- 
Florkt (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 39 (1898), No. 10, pp. 300-308). 

Report of experiments for the prevention of black rot of grapes, Marre and 
Fournialis (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 39 (1898), No. G, pp. lSS-188). 

On the use of corrosive sublimate against black rot, L. Degrully (Prog. Agr. 
et Fit., 39 (1898), No. 13, pp. 353-355). — This fungicide is said to be as efficient as 
copper compounds for the prevention of black rot. 

On the preparation and use of bichlorid of mercury solutione as fungioides, 
L. Degrully (Prog. Agr. et Fit., 39 (1898), No. lo, pp. 389-393). 

Best remedy for gooseberry mildew, F. H. Hall (New York State Sta. Bui. 133, 
popular ed., pp. 6),~-Thi8 is a popular summary of Bulletin 133 of the station (see 

p. 1061). 

Oat smut and new preventives, F. H. Hall (New York State Sta. Bui. 131, papu- 
lar ed.,pp. This is a popular summary of Bulletin 131 of the station (see p. 1000). 

Formic aldehyde, G. L. Taylor ( Amer. Jour. Pharm., 70 (1898), No. 4, pp. 195-301).— 
Notes are given on the preparation, analysis, and uses of this important germicide. 
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EHTOMOLOOT. 

Food habits of North American Sesiidse, W. Beutenkx^lleb 
(Bui. Amer. Mus. Nat. Histj 9 (1897)^ pp. 217-220 ). — The following food 
hnbits are noted: Melittia aatyriniformis lives in the roots and lower 
parts of the stems of squash vines and probably other allied plants; 
JIf. ghriosa, roots of sumac and the herbaceous climbing stems of Megar- 
rliiza; Alcathoe caudatum^ roots of virgin’s bower [ClematiH virginiana); 
Sannina vroceriformw^ roots of the p(Tsimmoii; TrochiVmm pacifieum^ 
bores in the cottonwood and probably also the willow; T. tihiale, the 
trunks of poplar and willow; T. api/orme (a European species), breeds 
in the roots and lower ])arts of the trunks of poplar and willow; Bern- 
becia marginata^ roots of the blackberry and raspberry; Vespamima 
aequoice^ breeds in the California redwood (Sequoia sempervirem) and 
pines (Pinna lambertiana and P. ponderom) producing thick excres- 
cences on the branches and trunks; Sciapieron iricinctaAw the canes 
and trunks of low swamp willows infested with Cryptorhynehua lapathi 
and Saperda convolor^ also in the poplar; S. denotata^ habits probably 
the same as last species; S. rohinite^ the locust (Robinia paeudacacia), 
also recorded in the poplar; S. aimulanSj in the solid wood of the trunks 
of red oak; 8. dollii^ in the solid wood of poplar and also possibly the 
willow; 8. polistiformisj burrows in the baik and sapwood of both 
wild and cultivated grapevines; Tarsa denudata^ in the roots and lower 
[larts of the trunk of alder and ash; Parharmonia pini^ under the bark 
of pine; Podoaeaia ayringa^y the trunks of lilac, ash, and mountain ash; 
P. fraxinij the trunks of the ash and probably also the lilac; Sannina 
eooitioaay under the bark of the peach and cherry, both wild and culti- 
vated, at the base of the tree and very often beneath the surface 
of the ground; 8. opaleavenSy feeds like the i)receding species, in the 
trunks of the peach and apricot and jirobably also the cherry; Seaia 
rutilanay in the roots of the strawberry, blackberry, and raspberry; 
8. baaaiformisy in the stalks ot Eupatorium ; 8. ruhrofaaciay in the trunks 
and canes of willow; 8. albicornisy habits like the last; 8. culioiformia 
amencanay in Nevada in the trunks and stems of alder; 8. ac^rwi, bores 
under the bark of the maple, especially Acer daaycarpum; 8. corni^ 
under the bark of maple; 8. iipuUformiay in the stems of the cultivated 
currant. In Europe in the young shoots of hazel; 8. pyriy in the trunks 
of pear and apple, between the outer bark and sapwood; 8. acitulay 
under the bark of chestnut, oak, and dogwood, likewise in the oak 
galls (Andricua eornigerua)y and in galls on willow and hickory; 8. rub- 
f^tigmay bred from the oak gall (Andricua cornigerua); 8. aigmoideuy 
taken from willow; 8. querciy bred from galls found on live oak in Ari- 
zona; 8. proaopiay TSLised from galls found on mesquite in Arizona; 8. 
pictipeay under the bark of plum, cherry, peaeh, plum, chestnut, and 
jnneherry (AmeJanchier cunadenaia); usually bores under the bark some 
distance up from the base; it also feeds in the black knot fungus; 
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Pyrrhotcenia floridensisy moths have been taken on scrub oak, and it is 
thought that the larvcB may feed on this tree. 

Two insect pests of 1896, J. H. Panton (BpU Ontario Ent. 8oe.^ 
1896y pp. 4i--54, Jigs. 12). — The two insects noted are the army worm 
( Leucania unip uncta) and the tussock moth ( Orgyia leucostigma). A map 
shows the distribution of the first; 39 counties and 118 townships 
were affected. Of the crops attacked 58 per cent were oats, 20 per 
cent corn, 1(> per (jeut wheat, and 5 per cent barley. In some cases the 
loss in oat fields was reported to be 50 per cent, but in most bases the 
damage was comparatively slight. In a few cases the whole crop was 
destroyed. 

Observations made on the rate of travel while crossing a lane between 
two fields showed that they moved at the rate of 40 rods per hour. 

The following summarizes experiments with several food plants: 
Clover, eaten very sparingly, quickly left for wheat or oats; lucern, less 
attractive, not touched for four days; with clover, beans, and lucern in 
the same box, hunger drove the worms to eat beans first, clover second, 
and alfalfa last. Peas were not touched for two days, or not as long 
as oats were accessible. Turnips, left untouched for a day, deserted 
as soon as a leaf of corn was put in the box. Potatoes, left untouched. 
Mangel* wurzels near one of the infested fields escaped damage, though 
the worms were constantly passing over and among them. In the 
box they were slightly nibbled. Beets, untouched for three days. 
Buckwheat tried after the first day, immediately left for corn when 
this was i)resented to the worms. Carrots, not eaten for a day, but 
at the end of the second day were fairly well eaten; not touched in 
])reseu(te of grass or corn. Cucumber vines, ])referred to beans, eaten 
almost as greedily as some corn leaves. Celery, always avoided, the 
worms devouring one another before they would feed upon it. Maple 
leaves were avoided. Apple leaves, sparingly eaten after two days. 
Grape leaves, eaten when driven by hunger. Strawberry leaves, not 
touched until’ the third day. Currant leaves, eaten sparingly after 
three days. Canadian thistles remained untouched. If no food was 
put in the box containing caterpillars, they began devouring one 
another within twenty -four hours. It appears from these experiments 
that the insect decidedly prefers the Graminefc, and that it will not 
feed upon leguminous plants and some other orders unless compelled 
by hunger. 

Among the natural enemies are mentioned Calosoma calidum^ Harpa- 
Ins calignosusj Tachina Jlavicauda^ Iclinaumon leucaniWj and Ophion 
purgatus. The usual remedies, such as furrowing, spraying with Paris 
green (1 lb. to 75 gal. water), rolling, spraying with kerosene emulsion, 
and burning windrows of straw after the insects have concealed them- 
selves therein are noted. 

Report of the entomological section, 0. P. Gillette ((JoIor^> 
Sta» Ept, 1897 jpp. 55-61). — The author notes some experimental work 
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undertaken for the purpose of throwing light on the life history of the 
cutworm and other night fiying moths. It is found as a rule that male 
and female moths are attracted to light or sugar in about equal num* 
bersy and that males fly for a few days or even for as much as a week 
before the female of the same species. The females are much more 
readily captured before the deposition of eggs than after. 

Data were also collected on the relative value of different remedies 
against the codling moth, and it was concluded that bandages employed 
for tlie destruction of the larvse may be of great service, wliile but slight 
protection is obtained by destroying the fallen infected fruit. 

The author also gives notes on the following insects: Peach twig 
borer and fruit worm (Anarsia Uneatella); strawberry leat roller {Phox- 
opteris comptana); oak carpenter worm {Pnonoxisfus robinice); green 
lice {Hyalopterus pruni)^ which seem to attack American varieties of 
fruit more than European and did a very considerable amount of dam- 
age during the year; black lice on plum and cherry; the ai)ple aphis 
{Aphis mall) ; the elm aphis {Schizonevra americana)^ for which kerosene 
emulsion in ordinary strength and whale-oil soap in the proportion of 
1 lb. to 8 gal. were found to be very effectual remedies; cottony maple 
scale {Pnlvinaria innumerabilis\ which affected very seriously the soft 
maples in Denver; harlequin cabbage bug {Murgantia histrionica)^ 
which was reported to the experiment station for the first time, specimens 
being sent from Kit Carson County, where the insei*t was said to be 
doing great harm ; and the Mediterranean flour moth {JSphestia 
kuehnieUa), 

An investigation of a case of what appeared to be bee paralysis is 
also briefly mentioned and attributed to the bees having eaten some 
fungus parasite of })lants. 

From the observations made by several persons it is thought that the 
first brood of the peach twig borer bores in the spring into tender shoots 
of peach, plum, apricot, and almond, and that the second brood bore^ 
into the fruit of the peach, while the tliird or fall brofKi bores into the 
crowns of strawberry plants. The oak cariienter worm has done con- 
siderable damage, but the only remedy thought worthy of suggestion 
is the plugging of the burrows of the insect with wooden plugs as soon 
as their castings indicate the presence of the worms. 

Report of the entomologist, H. A. Morgan ( Ijouisiana Stas, Bui. 
4Sj 2. ser.jpp. 128-159,! pis. 5^ Jigs. 18). — The author reviews the legisla- 
tion of the State relative to insects, and gives accounts of the follow- 
ing insects: The cotton mite, a new peach insect {Artace pmcHstriga)^ 
the fig borer {Pitychodes trimttatus), the harlequin bug {Murgantia 
histrionica)^ the peach and plum leaf sawfly ( Caliroa [ Sclandria] obso- 
Utum)^ pecan caterpillar {Datana integerrima)^ leaf footed bug {Lepto- 
glossus phyllopus)j a new insect attacking corn {DeJphax maidis). An 
account is given of finding maggots in the human alimentary canal. 
The insect proved to be Hermetia illicens^ which infests lettuce, and it 
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is to the affected person’s eating this that the peonttar oooorrenoe is 
attributed. The maggot and adult are figured. In most oases a 
description is given of the inseets, enemies mentioned, and their habits, 
and the proper remedies are noted. 

The new peach insect was found late in October, 1894, upon peaoh 
trees, in the vicinity of Baton Rouge. 

A brief account of insecticides and their preparation is given. At 
the end of the bulletin there is a list of parasites bred from the eggs, 
larva, and pupa of various insects. < 

The San Josd scale in Ohio, F. M. Webster {Oh4o Sta. Bui, 81, 
pp. 177-212, figs. 13 ). — Tiie author discusses recent work with regard 
to the insect; relates how it came to be introduced into Ohio; discusses 
the nursery problem; gives a report of the National Convention held 
at Washington, D. G., March 5, 1897, for the purpose of considering 
the subject of quarantining the fungus and insect enemies of plants; 
discusses the distribution of the scale by infested fruit and otherwise, 
and the treatment of nursery stock, orchards, and grounds; and notes 
the natural enemies of the scale, tiie necessity for drastic measures of 
repression, the difficulty of detecting the scale, and the trees attacked. 

Twenty-three different places in the State, located in twenty coun- 
ties, are now known to be infested with the scale. 

For preventing the spread of the insect through nursery stock, a 
system of annual inspection by entomologists, and legislation to prevent 
the transportation from one State to another of all nursery stock nnlHus 
it be accompanied by an official certificate, are advocated. The problem 
of preventing the distribution by means of fruit, it is stated, may be 
solveil in the orchards where the fruit is grown. 

The treatment of nurseries and nursery stock may be by the hydro- 
cyanic gas method, which may be used in the case of large trees sbonld 
it seem profitable to do so. In the case of large trees the author seems 
to think it doubtful whether the scale can be exterminated where it has 
become permanently established without sacrificing the tree. 

As to remedies the author thinks, all things considered, the best 
ipsults have been obtained with whale-oil soap, used at the race of 2 
lbs. to a gallon of water. But good results have been obtained by 
cutting back trees and treating them with pure kerosene oil applied 
with a brush or as a spray. The kerosene should be of a high grade 
and should be applied in fair weather when it can evaporate quickly. 
Several experiments with the remedy are reported. In some cases 
injury was done and in one case the tree was probably killed. 

In the author’s opinion, as ordinarily applied the remedy can not 
be safely used on peach trees or on tender varieties of plums, but if 
applied lightly it can be used with entire safety on plums, pears, and 
apples, especially when the trees are cut back. The most satisfactory 
effect will be obtained if applied early in the fall or late in the spring, 
or at both times. 
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Ko hope whatover is held out for material aid from natural enmnieB, 
though the black lady beetle {Pentilia misella) and the twioe-etabbed 
l$kly beetle {Chilooorus Uvulnenu) are mentioned. 

Ill discussing the subject of distribution it is shown that the pest 
may be cairied to a considerable distance by birds, or the young scale 
may be carried on the bodies of ants, grasshoppers, or, in fact, any 
insect frequenting tlie branches of trees where the scales occur. The 
wind is also an important factor, for it has been noted that the scales 
have been scattered for a much greater distance from the trees on which 
they were introduced in the direction of the prevailing winds of the 
season. 

It is stated that the insect most likely to be confused with the scale 
is the Putnam scale {Aspidiotm ancylm). According to the author's 
observations, the quince does not suffer as badly as other fruit, while 
the Early Richmond cherry seems proof against the scale and the 
mulberry is not attacked at all. 

Notes on the treatment of the San Josd scale, with directions 
for winter work, W. B. Alwood { Virginia Sia. Buh 73, pp. 11).- 
This bulletin is mostly maile up from notes from a series of experiments 
on the use of washes, etc. The resin and the salt-sniphnr-lime washes 
so successful on tlie Pacific (»)ast were found to be of little value; nor 
were any of the lye, soap, or kerosene emulsion preparations entirely 
satisfactory. Kerosene of the P20° flash test, although it killed all the 
insects, was not satisfactory, inasmuch as it affected the trees. Where 
potash solutions were fairly successful they were used in very strong 
solutions. The soap solutions, even when very strong, it was found 
must be applied with a brush. In only one instance was eradication 
of the insect successful. 

With regard to winter treatment, it is shown that it is necessary to 
remove the rough outer bark in the treatment of young orchards 
before spraying with the soap preparations. It is believed that pure 
kerosene may be used with safety on all hardy fruit trees in such 
orchards, but it is not well at present to recommend its use by 
untrained persons. In the treatment of old orchanls the trunk and 
branches should be cleared, and in all cases except peach, cherry, and 
pear trees kerosene may be used if care be taken only to moisten the 
bark with it. A further caution is to use it on a bright warm day, when 
the ]>lant8 are dry and when evaporation will take place quickly. For 
peach and cherry trees a soap wash is thought safest. 

In the case of small fruits, shnbbery, etc., where possible the entire 
top should be cut away and destroyed. If a wash be used it should 
be one made from a potash soap. If kerosene be used it should not be 
lower than 120° flash test, since low grades are more iqjurious than 
high ones. Inasmuch as 40 gal. of the oil will spray from 3(10 to 400 
trees, accmrding to size, this romedy is not thought expensive. 
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The scale has been found in Virginia upon the follo^ring plants: 
Apple, pear, i)each, plum, cherry, apricot, quince, raspberry, csurrant, 
gooseberry, grape, strawberry, rose, linden, elm, Osage orange, golden 
willow, silver maple, mountain ash, and actinidia. 

A fiingns disease of the San Josd scale, P. H. Boles {Florida 
8ia. Jiul. 11, pp. 518-513, pis. 2). — The value of fungus diseases in 
controlling insects is discussed, and the discovery, in May, 1896, of a 
fnngna {Sphnroxtilhe eoccophUa) attacking the San Jos^ scale with 
deadly <*tl'ect is reported. The decrease of the fluted scale in Florida 
(E, S. li., 9, p. 575) is attributed to the action of this fungus. Its 
attacks on various scale insects have been noted by a number of 
observers. T. 1). A. Cockerell reports it from Jamaica as attacking 
Aspidiotus artivulatuK. It is a common disease of Aspidiotm ohscurus, 
on which it was iliscovered by A. L. Qnaintance in 1890. Since then 
it has been found in Florida at l)e Funiak, on the oak. 

The disease was experimentally disseminated by twigs infested by 
diseased bugs The sjtores were grown on bread; acid, neutral, and 
alkaline agar; gelatin, and sterilized potatoes. Trees were sprayed 
with water in which infeefrd bread had been soaked. On trees thus 
sprayed the disease took hold and spread rapidly. Wrajiping the 
sprayed parts of the trees with cloths was found to accelerate the iiro- 
cess greatly. 

The author describes the growth of the fungus, and states, among 
other things, that when grown in strong liquid medium the mycelium 
seems to have the power of inhibiting the growth of spores. In cell 
cultures a great many spores collect near the mycelium, but do not 
germinate. When removed by only the frae.tion of an inch, a great 
many of them germinate. When removed to the outer edge of the 
hanging drop, the normal imoportions germinate. 

The fungus appc'ars to have great powers of adaptability as lo medium, 
temperature, and inoi.sture. Acid media, however, seem better suited 
to it than alkaline, and slightly acid bread be>t of all. 

In conclusion, it is noted that the best time to apply the material is 
after sundown in moist weather. The spores grown on bread germi- 
nate in a few hours and must And a suitable medium or they will i)eri8h, 
while those i)roduc»“d iu the orange-colored protuberance formed on the 
scale will live for several months iu dry weather. The material can be 
produced in great quantities, and its application to insects by a spray 
is an easy matter. Another point in its favor is that it is moi e thorough 
than insecticides. It is probably best adapted to moist climates. As 
soon as the insects have been killed they and the fungus are washed 
from the tree by rains, leaving no signs behind them save whore the 
scales have injured the tree. 

Notes on some European hymenopterous parasites of the 
Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) and other insects, W. H. 

Ashmead {Psyche, 18!)7, No, 259, pp, 135—138 ), — A description is given 
of new species of parasites received in a lot of parasites bred from 
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Oecidomigia destructor and 0, avenm by Dr. Paul Marchal, Gt)V6niment 
Entomologist of France. From 0. destructor Marchal bred the follow- 
ing: Bceotomus {Mioromelus) rufomaculatus^ 9 ; jB. coxaliSj n. sp., S 9 ; 
Merisus destructor^ S 9 ; Holcceus eeoidomyicey n. sp.^ Eupelmus atro* 
purpureus 9 S ; Polygnotus ( Platygaster) zosine^ 3 . A single male 
specimen of Tsosoma brevicorne was found in the lot and Marchal 
reports Osvinis pusillus as occurring in oat stubble. The specimens of 
Bceotomus coxalis were found at Poitou and in various parts of Vend6e 
in France. It was also bred by Marchal from Ceddomyia {Oligasturh 
phus) avenw infesting oats. According to Ashmead the species comes 
near B. (Merisus) suhapterus of Riley, but it is readily distinguished 
from that form by the metallic coxae, darker flagellum, the longer 
funicular joints, and by its broader and more depressed abdomen* 
From Merii^us microptera Lind, it seems fairly distinct. 

In the winged form the female has a length of 2 mm., is of a general 
bronzed green color, with purplish head and lower part of thorax. 
The palpi are white; the scape of the an ten use, except apically, and 
the legs, except the co^m, are brownish yellow; while the knees, the 
tii)S of the tibia and the tarsi, except the last joint, are yellowish white. 
The flagellum is brown, subclavate, and pubescent. The male, or subap- 
terous form, is usually 6 mm. in length. It is of the same general 
color as the female; the scape and pedicel are brownish yellow; the 
flagellum is filiform, dark brown, and clothed with a fine pubescence. 
The mandibles are quadridentate and ferruginous. The cox® are 
metallic and the abdomen black, becoming brassy towards the base. 

Holcwus cendomyicc is a somewhat laiger insect; the thorax is olive 
green, the scape, trochanters, knees, tibia, and the tarsi, except the 
last joint, honey yellow. It was bred in June from the Hessian fly 
attacking wheat. According to Ashmead, it is closely related to 
if. iorymoides of* Thomson, but is readily distinguished from that form 
by the color oi the female, the shorter abdomen, the relative length of 
the segments, and the flagellar joints. The male is very readily dis- 
tinguished by the very long joints of the flagellum clothed with black 
instead of white pili. 

From Ceddomyia avenw Marchal bred Bceotomus coxalis^ Merisus 
destructor^ Homopor vs luniger, Eupelmus atropurpureus {^atrocceruleus 
of Thomson), E, degeeri^ Trichacis {Platygaster) remuluSj Polygnotus 
(Platygaster) minutus^ and Anaphes pratensis (an egg parasite). With 
them were found specimens of Tsosoma brevicorne which is thought by 
Ashmead to be a gall maker on oats, since most of the specimens were 
bred from insects taken from oat stubble. 

From Ceddomyia tritid a single species, Merisus destructor^ was 
bred. 

Preliminary studies of North Amerioan OomphinsB, J. G. Nbbdham {Canad, 
Ent,f 19 (,1807)t No. 8, pp, 181-^186, pL f).— -The name Orous it replaced by Arigomphas. 
Several new species are described. 

The Aoridian subtenUy Mastacinae in the United States, S. H. ScunuBR 
{Psyche^ 1898, No* 868, p* Si>efiiiHMiH representing a new generic type closely 
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allied to Masynates of Karaoli, bat differing from it in having a more a^ieeaed head 
and less convex vertex and broadly convex and prominent fastigium, were found near 
Los Angeles, California. The name MorBea calif omioa is given them. The body is 
cinereous with a broad black median stripe on the vertex and the upper half of the 
lateral lobes of the pronotum and on the abdomen. The length is only 9 mm. 

Notes on some species of North American moths, W. BeutsnmCllxr (Bui, 
Jmer. Mus. Nat, Hist, 9 (1897)^ pp, 209-212, fig, f ).— The two new varieties, Catooala 
faustina oarlota and C. stretchii aierrce, are described. The first is figured. 

Notes on North American SeBiidm. with descriptiona of new speoiea, W. 
BbutenmCller ( /?!//. Amer, Mu8. Nat, Hist,, 9 {1897), pp, 2tS-216),—1\ic new variety, 
Sciapieron dollii carlota, and the new species, Seda sigmoidea, S, ithaoat, and Zemdoxus 
tnexieanus, are described. The first new species was found at Walpole, Massaohu- 
setts, the second at Ithaca, New York. 

Diptera of the Mesilla valley of the Rio Orande in New Mexico, I, C. H. T. 

Townsend ( Psyche, 1897 ^ No. 260, pp, 147-150), — Tabauidie, Syrphidee, ConopidsB, 
Gymnosomatidiv, Ocypteridte, and Tachinidie sensu strioio. 

The Coleoptera of Canada, XXVI. The Cerambyoidas of Ontario and Que- 
bec, H. F. Wickham (Canad, Enf., 29 (1897), No. 8, pp. 187-198, fi^%. 2). 

Contributions to experimental lepidopterology, II, £. Fischer (Ulus, Wchnsohr, 
Ent,, 2 (1897), No. 87, pp, 577-588, figs, 8), — Experiments with Vanessa urtioce and V. 
aberralio iohnnsoidts with low temperatures, demonstrating that cold may cause devel- 
opment to take a different direction from the normal. 

Contributions to experimental lepidopterology. III, £. Fischer (Ulus, 
Wdhmchr, Ent., 2 (1897), No. 88, pp. 595-600, figs. 6').— Experiments with Vanessa 
polychloriis and f \ abetrafio testudo. 

A new Lecanlum on magnolia from Florida. T. D. A. Cockerell (Psyche, 1897, 
No. 260, p, 152). — Lecanintn turgidum, common on Magnolia glauoa and M, grandi- 
flora at Lake City, Florida. The young appear in rather large numbers in April, and 
apparently during (he year finish their life cycle. 

Anew ant nest oocoid, G. B. King and T. I>. Tinsley (Psyche, 1897, No, 260, 
pp. 150, 151, figs, 2). — Dacttflopiiis claviger, n. sp., is noted. 

On a new species of Forficularia, M. Burr (Ann, Mag, Nat. Hist,, 6. ser,, 20 
(1897), No. 117. pp, 810-816). 

Borne further remarks on Otiorhynchus ligustici, M. Hollrunq (Ulus, 
Wchnschr, Ent., 2 (1897), No. 35, pp. 549, 550). — The insect is said to be subject to the 
attacks of a sjiecies of Botrytis. Yarions remedial measures suggested are Autti- 
nonniii, Scliweini’Urter green, dilute carbon bisulphid, and alcoholic soap solution. 
The first generation of the insect appears as early as the end of February. Piipse 
have been found in the middle of July. Larval development is slow. 

Synonymioal and critical observations on Tenthridinid species hitherto not 
or incorrectly so called, W. Konow (Tllus. Wchnsohr. Ent., 2 (1897), Nos, 16, pp. 
250-254; 17, pp. 267-269; 18, pp. 281-284; 19, pp. 296-298; 20, pp. 814-820). 

Notes on the Lerp Insect (Psyllidae) of Australia, E. A. Schwarz (Ptoc. Ent, 
Soc. Washington, 4, No. 2, pp. 66-75),— X new genus and species, Cardiaspis artifex, is 
described. 

The compound eye of the Ephemeridae, C. Zimmer (Ztsohr, Wiss. Zool., 63 (1897,) 
pp. 286-262, pis 2; abs. in Zool. Cenibl., 5 (1898), No. 8, pp. 87-89), 

The intestinal canal of the larva of Arthrenus, with remarks on the regenera- 
tion of ita epithelium, A. MObusz (Arch. Naturgesch., 68 (1897), No. 2,pp. 89-128, 
pis, 8; abs. in Zool. Cenibl,, 5 (1897), No. 3, pp. 89-91), 

On a peculiar organ of the bedbug, C. Ribaga (Riv. Path. Veg. 5, No. 9-12, pp. 
S4S-S5S, figs. 4, pi. I).— A microscopic study of what is believed to be a stridulating 
organ situated in the hinder margin of the right side of the ventral part of the fourth 
abdominal ring of the bedbug (Cimex lectularius) is reported. 
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On thm white Bnoleidae and the lanra of Calybia aloaaonte, H. G. Byab ^^aar. 

Sew York EnU Soe,^ 5 ( 1897), No* 8,pp, 18h-188, pi, i).— The 5 species of Calybia ncrled 
ate distinguished as follows: €, immaoulata by the inside of the primaries being 
entirely white ; in all the others this side is partly gray, especially along the eosta. 
C, aloosaniat is to be distingaisbed by the primaries being white above and by a yel- 
lowish spot near the angle in the male. C.pigmcea has white primaries and shows a 
distinct zigzag yellowish brown mark above the anal angle. C,fumoaa instead of 
entirely white has a subterminal smoky band on the primaries, and in C,jamaioenaia 
the seooiiduries are gray above instead of white, as in the last 3 forms. Tbe two 
species, Leucophohetron argentiflua and L. agyrorrhoca, are distingnished by a large 
dark spot above tbe anal angle of the wings of the former species and by the wings 
being immaculate white in the latter. 

On the habits of Coooinella 7-punotata, K. Sajo (Illas. Wchnaohr, Eni,, S (1897), 
No, S4, pp, 599, 580), — Cannibalistic habits are noted, also that the larva feeds on 
Coohylia amhiguella and in all probability on Lema melanopaua. 

The cases of the German Phryganids, Rudow (Illua, Wchnaohr, Ent,, 9 (1897), 
No, 99, pp, 451-456, Jiga, 96), 

The enemies of the butterflies, A. Prehk (Illua, Wchnaohr, Ent,, 9 (1897), No. 80, 
pp. 465-469), 

On the post alar membrane of Diptera, £. Girbchnbr (Illua, Wchnaohr. Eni., 9 
(1897), Noa. 84, pp, 534-539, figa,8; 85, pp, 558-559, figa. 5; 86, pp, 567-571, figa,7; 87, pp. 
586-589; 88, pp, 603-607, Jiga, 9; 41, pp, 641-645, figa, 93), 

Nocturnal larva hunting, Schenklino-Pr^:v6t (Illua, Wchnaohr, Ent,, 9 (1897), 
Noa, 31, pp, 487-499; 39, pp. 509-505), — Mostly short descriptions of larvte to be found 
during the several spring and summer months. 

A curious case of protective coloration, T. D. A. Cockerell (Payche (1897), No, 
960, p, 154). — ^The pupie of Pyrameia oardui are so colored as to be hidden in blossoms 
of Bailey a multiradiata. The larva* feed only on Solanum elwagnifolium and seem to 
warder to the blossoms of the other plant to pupate. 

A principle to observe in naming galls. Two new gall-making diptera, W. 
H. Patton (Canad. Ent,, 99 (1897), No, 10, pp, 947, 248),— Th» principle consists in 
writing the name of the genus of the host plant with the name of the genus of the 
gall makers, connecting the two with a hyphen. Applying the principle the author 
changes the names of the galls described in the Fifth Report of the United States 
Entomological Commission to Ceoidomyia-oeltia oriformia, C, aemenoumicia, C,puheacena, 
C, oapaularia, and C. apiniformia. The new species are (Edaapia-aoUdago atra, the 
galls of which do not differ from those of (E.polita, and Cecidomyioroeltia (new genus) 
deaeria. The galls of tbe latter are hollow elongate swellings of young twigs ftom 
which the flies emerge about the first of J une* 

Gall wasps of oaks, C. Keller (Jour, Suiaae Boon, Foreat,, 1896, No, 9). 

Chinese insect white wajc, G. F. Smithbrs ( U, 8. Conaular Rpta., 1897, No, 908, 
pp, 484-490), — The best of the insects (Coooua pe-la) that produce white wax are found 
in the Chien-Ch’ang Valley. Those from elsewhere bring a lower price, where they 
are found on the evergreen, Liguatrum luoidum, which has various local names, as 
ch’iing shu, or insect tree; tung ohing shu, or evergreen tree; and pao-kA-ts’ao shu, 
or crackling flea tree, llie insects from Chien-Oh’ang Valley, found for the most 
part near the town of T6 Chang on the Au-ning River (latitude 27^ 24'), are trans- 
ported to the plain north of the Ta-tu River north of Chien Ch’ang, where they are 
placed on the wax> tree, Fraxinua ohinenoia, known to the Chinese as tbe pal la shu. 
One pound of the scales produces 4 to 5 lbs. of wax. The process of obtaming the 
wax is described. 

Renewing of queans, Dbvauohellb (UApUmlieur, 49 (1898), No. l,pp. 14-17),— 
The author’s practice is to destroy few queens, and only those manifestly ^oor layers 
or otherwise bad. It is not necessary to renew them every three years. 
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Humidity of hives during winter (V Apioulteur, 41 (1397) f No, if, pp* 444-^434)**^ 
A critical Bnmmary of the ideas of various authors on the subject. 

A garden pest, Creooeris lilii Scop, (merdigera F.), 0. SchrOder (IUub. 
Wchnachr. Eni . , 2 (1897), No, S3,pp, 516-618, Jigs, 4).— The eggs are laid about the first 
of May and hat(‘h about fourteen days later. The larvae attack the leaves of Fritillaria 
imperialiH, eating the upper surface and the parenchymatous tissue below it to the 
epidermis of the under side. The latter and the veins are left untouched. Finally 
they eat away the leaf at its edge. Since full-grown insects and larvse are found at 
the same time on the food plant it is probable that there are several broods a year. 
According to Bos the winter is passed in the pupal state^ but the author is inclined to 
think that the fertilized female lives through the winter. When the beetles occur 
in large numbers they do a very considerable amount of damage. 

Notes on scale insects, II, T. D. A. Cockerell (CaZi/orwia Fruit Grower, 20(1897), 
No, 2S,pp, 4,6), — The following new species appear, along with brief descriptive 
notes: Jspidiotua andromalas, A, orawii, A greenii, Chionaapia latiaaimua, Daoti/lopiua 
edgeworthice, Mytilaapia pallida maaTcelli, and Parlatoria thew euonymi, 

Otiorhynchus ligustici, H. Oauc’KLKr (IIIuh, Wchnachr, Ent,, 2 (1897), No, SS,pp, 
524,626). — The proper food plant of this wingless beetle appears to be alfalfa, 
though its larva does not dislike the x>^Rcli and the grape. It often attacks the 
roots of the latter and does great damage. The beetles eat mostly at night and con- 
sequently are found in small numbers during the day. 

Our Blissus dories, K. 8ajo (Ulna. Wchnachr, Ent,, 2 (1897), No, 29, pp. 449-461 ), — 
This species is compared with its American r<dative, B, leucopterua. It does not go 
into cultivated fields and is not so easily affected by Sporotrichum glohuliferum, 

A concealed enemy cf the raspberry, G. Mt^LLRR (Ulna, Wchnachr, Ent,, 2 
(1897), No, 30, pp, 469^471, figa. 8), — A imrtion of the life history and the habits of 
Bembevia hyhiformla are described. The insect sometimes attacks the cultivated 
raspberry. The larva is found in the interior of the ,>oung shoots, seldom in those 
of the previous year’s growth — almost always with the head directed upward. The 
aiith(»r states that the moth is not e\clu8ivel,\ nocturnal, and that there are two 
broods a year. A number of bruconid and ichneumon parasites of the insect are 
known. Meniacna pimplator and Bracon rcgularia are mentioned. 

Insect enemies of potatoes, 1. V. Roberts and ij. A. Clinton (New York Cornell 
Sla. Bui. 140, pp. S91,39J). — Brief notes are given on the leaf flea beetle and Colo- 
rado potato beetle, with suggestions for their destruction. 

The use of arsenites on tobacco, Ji. Gaum an (Kentucky Sta. Bpt, 1896, pp, 69-80, 
pla. 2), — A reprint from Bulletin 615 of the station (E. H. R., 8, p. 319). 

Triconympha and other parasites of Termes flavipes, J. V. Pouter (Bui, Mua. 
Comp, Zool., St (1897), No, S, pp. 47-67, pla, 6). — This deals with Trkhonympha agilia, 
Pyraonympha vertena, Dinenympha gracilia, and Gregariiiida— protozoan parasites. 

The large libellulids considered as useful animals destroying noxious insects, 
R. Martin (Excerpt from Bid. Soc. Nat. Arcllm. France, 1897, pp, 4), 

Report of the entomologist, If. Garman ( Aeutwefry Sta, Bpt, 1896, pp, XXIV- 
XXVIII, Jiga, S), — The author notes that com]»laint of insect depredations in Ken- 
tucky were more than usually frequent during 1896. Requests were received for the 
parasite fungus for the destruction of chinch bugs from thirteen diflerent counties. 
The objection to the use of the fungus that the bugs are slowly affected by it is noted, 
but it is thought this defect may be overcome to a certain extent by sending larger 
packages. The army worm is mentioned as doing considerable injury. 

Analyses of Paris green, W. C. Stubbs (Louiaiana Staa, Bui, 49, 2, aer,,pp. 198- 
204). — The text of the State law relating to Paris green is given, the use of Paris 
green in Louisiana is discussed, and analyses of thirty-nine samples are reported. 
The samples of Paris green sold on our market show, as a rule, high percentages of 
arsenious acid (white arsenic), all but one being well above the requirements. 
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A digest of metabolism experiments in which the balance of 
income and outgo was determined, W. O. Atwater and 0. F. 
Langworthy {U. S, Dept Agr.j Office of Experiment Statiom Bul»45j 
pp,433 ). — In view of the fact that some of the experiment stations 
are carrying on metabolism experiments, the attempt was made to 
gather as many as possible of such experiments made in the United 
States and other countries up to 1896 with man and animals in which 
the balance of income and outgo of matter and energy was deteimined. 
The balance of matter is usually expressed in terms of nitrogen, with 
or without mineral matter; or nitrogen and carbon, with or without 
mineral matter, oxygen or hydrogen. The balance of energy is 
exi)ressed in terms of heat. Over 3,000 individual tests or averages 
are included in the compilation. Of these about 2,300 were made with 
man, about 400 with cattle and horses, 950 with sheep, dogs, and other 
domestic quadrui)eds, and 61 with poultry and doves. In about 3,400 
experiments the balance of nitrogen and in about 300 the balance of 
carbon was determined. 

The experiments with men, women, and children included in the com- 
pilation were made under various conditions of health and disease. 
Those with animals were usually made under normal conditions for the 
study of various economic problems, although some were made under 
other conditions for special purposes. In compiling the results the 
date and original source of publication of the investigation, the 
observer, tlie subject with age and weight, food consumed, duration of 
experiment, and tlie nitrogen (or nitrogen and carbon with or without 
other elements) in the food and excretory products are included in 
tables. In text acc()m[»anying the tables the experiments are described, 
the methods followed are given, and the deductions drawn from the 
experiments are cited. 

The experiments with man in which the nitrogen balance was deter- 
mined are arranged in three general groups — (1) healthy subjects, influ- 
ence of diet; (2) healthy subjects, influence of other conditions than 
diet; and (3) diseased subjects. The first group includes experiments 
with a vegetarian diet, milk diet, bread and otter single-food materials, 
alcoholic beverages, kephir, koumiss, peptones, and similar prepara- 
tions, to determine the amount of protein required, and miscellaneous. 
The second group includes experiments with fasting subjects, droigs, 
and on the influence of muscular exertion, massage and faradization, 
baths and enemas, pregnancy, childbirth, menstruation, copious aud 
diminished water drinking, and compressed air. The third group 
includes specific infectious and constitutional diseases and diseases of 
the digestive system, respiratory system, circulatory system, blood and 
ductless glands, kidneys, nervous system, and bones. The experiments 
with man in which the income and outgo of carbon was determined, 
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i, e.y respiratiou experiments, form a groop by themselves and are not 
subdivided. The ex])erimeuts in which the nitrogen balance was 
determined with cattle, dogs, doves and poultry, goats, horses, rabbits, 
sheep, and swiue constitute separate groups. The experiments with 
animals iu which the income and outgo of carbon was determined form 
a group by themselves, as do also the experiments with animals iu 
which the income and outgo of energy was determined. 

The purpose of the compilation is primarily to give a brief epitome, 
so far as practicable, of the objects and results of individual tests. The 
tables furnish the framework of such epitome, while supplementary 
matter is given in the accompanying text. 

The bulletin includes an introductory chapter giving historical infor- 
mation concerning the subject, exjdaining the scope and plan of the 
compilation, and calling attention to some of the points to be consid- 
ered in drawing deductions from the experiments. A name and subject 
index is appended. 

Dietary studies in New Y^ork City, W. O. Atwater and C. D. 

Woods ( if, S, Dept, Agr.^ Office of Experiment Stations^ BuL 46*, pp, 
117). — Twenty-two dietary studies of families living in a congested por- 
tion of New York City are reported, together with studies at a mission 
and a day nursery in the same region. The methods followed in mak- 
ing the invekigation were practically the same as those described in 
Bulletin 21 of this Office. The families were selected as typical of the 
so-called poor classes usually encountered by philanthropists and 
mission workers in the congested districts of large cities. 

Tables are given showing the kind and amount of food-purchased, 
wasted, and eaten, and its cost, composition, and fuel value. The more 
technical details of the studies are included in an appendix. The 
results of the studies are briefly summarized as follows: 


Results of dietary studies — cost and composition of food eaten per man per day. 



Cost. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fuel 

value. 


Cents. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Calories. 

Meohanir’n fninily 

Carpenter's family 

31 

149 

128 

626 

8,955 

23 

148 

144 

458 

3.825 

Jeweler’s fninily 

18 

09 

104 

206 

2,505 

Sailot ’h family 

Watoliiiiun's family 

26 

130 

143 

658 

4,170 

13 

84 

02 

202 

2,400 

Car(>et d^ei s fuiiiily 

16 

71 

03 

810 

2,430 

Family of carver in a restaurant 1 

13 

85 

88 

261 

2,235 

Sailors’ boarding house 

17 

05 

125 

181 

2,205 

Truckman’s family 

Sewing woman’s family 

22 

100 

129 

325 

2,035 

g 

54 

41 

210 

1,500 

Shopkeeper’s family 

15 

80 

109 

851 

2, 780 

Housekeei)er‘8 (widow) family 

18 

03 

104 

500 

8,435 

Laborer’s family 

23 

130 

no 

346 

8,000 

Porter’s family 

28 

142 

142 

444 

8,720 

Printer’s famfly 

22 

116 

124 

864 

8,120 

Truckman s family 

22 

136 

186 

695 

4,260 

Family of caretaker at a day nursery 

23 

122 

158 

304 

8,685 

Builder’s family 

41 

187 

210 

728 

6,770 

Do 

42 

204 

264 

714 

6,220 

Salesman’s family 

Tin roofer’s family 

16 

70 

125 

847 

2,010 

20 

09 

123 

827 

2,010 

Do 

16 

84 

114 

227 

8,886 

Family at a mission 

37 

143 

205 

545 

4,726 

Children at a day nursery (per child per day) 

4 

80 

80 

120 

600 
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Vtom Ube data available tbe aathors do not feel warranted in draw- 
ing specific deductions. Some general suggestions for the improvemmrt 
of the dietaries are, however, made. By the selection of cheaper, 
thopgh equally nutritious, articles of food it would as a rule have been 
possible to supply a more nutritious diet at less cost, lii many instances, 
while the foods chosen were inexpensive, tliey wei e of such a character 
that they contained a small percentage of nutrients. Purchasing in 
quantity, where possible, would also have diminished the cost. Some 
of the families studied had a sufdcieut income to enable them to live 
comfortably if care had been exercised in its expenditure. The authors 
believe that permanent improvement must come through education. 
The people must be taught to select food wisely and to cook it and 
serve it in an acceptable manner. 

Report on the dietaries in nine institutionB of the city of Bos- 
ton, Ellen H. Eiohaeds and Sabah E. Wentworth {Institutions 
Oommr.j Boston^ Bpt 1896^ pp. 206--219 ). — On the basis of raw materials 
furnished and number of persons fed the dietaries of the inmates of a 
number of houses of correction and other institutions in the city of 
Boston were calculated. The results are briefly summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Caleulated amount and east of nuirientt consumed per person daily. 



Num 
bor of 
persons 
fed. j 

Cost. 

1 

Pro- 

tein. 

Fat. 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

Fuel 

valne. 

S|niit,h 'Rnatni^ TTnii i,A of . ............. 

523 1 

1 aentg. 
9.89 

Grams. 

158 

Grams. 

78 

Grams. 

601 

OoHoriss, 

8,406 

8,700 

X)oer Iffland Houm of Correction 

1,764 

7 34 

122 

69 

624 

Kiunslord iBl&nd Hoqbo ot Roformfttion. 

125 

8.07 

103 

60 

414 

2,677 

2,078 

PnrAnrtt.1 Stdiool ................ 

125 

5.29 

70 

40 

346 

MisrcollA Street' TTomfl 

333 

8.37 

95 

55 

380 

8,459 

iBlfUid AlmshonBe Aiid TTospItAl r 

833 

7. 73 

109 

48 

554 

3, 164 

ChA^eBt-own A ImutioiiBe end TTonpitnl 

145 

7.54 

71 

72 

355 

2.415 

Ailfftin VAm (inmAtOB And mkiployAafi) ... ... 

375 

12.94 

110 

114 

440 

8,827 

4,171 

Pierce PArm (ItimAten end omidoyeea) 

194 1 

18.85 

138 

180 

471 





The amounts of food eaten by the oiBcers in a number of these iustl- 
tntious are also recorded, though the comimsition of the diet is not oal* 
cnlated. The dietaries are discussed at some leugth and compared 
with the commonly accepted dietary standards. Improvements are 
suggested. 

fixperimente in fettening sheep, Gbxtde {Aarsher. Offent. For- 
amt. Lmdbr. FremmOf 1896, pp. 277-989).— bi continuation of work pre- 
• viously reported (B. S. B.,6, p. 919; 8, p. 164), the agricultural society 
of Stavanger County, Norway, conducted experiments with sheep. 
Two hundred and sixty sheep were used in all, divided into lots of 10 
each. The actual feeding was carried ou according to directions fur- 
nished by the society on 13 different fhrms, with 2 lots at each place. 
Of the total number of animals 60 were wethers 1 J years old, 80 wethers 
2i years old, 60 ewes 1 J years old, 40 ewes 2^ years old, and 40 breeding 
18766— No. 11 6 
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ewes 4 to 7 years old. The following table shows the average results 
of the feeding trials: 


Beeults of 8k(^p-f aliening experiments^ 1896, 



Num- 
ber 
of ani- 
mals. 

Age of 

Average 
length of 
fattening 
period. 

Feed per day per 1,000 kg. 
live weight. 

Weight 

at 

begin- 

ning. 

Weight 



ani- 1 
inals 

! 

Hay. 

Tur- 

nips. 

Linseed 

oil 

cake. 

Oats. 

at 

end. 

Increase. 

W^thfirs 

r>o 

mean. 

U 

Days. 

50.2 

Kg, 

4.5 

Kg, 

75.0 

Kq, j 
16.6 

Kg. 

3.6 

Kg. 

44.8 

if;*' 

Per cent. 
25.3 

Do 

179 

21 

51.8 

6. 1 

69.7 

15.1 

3.9 

51 3 

63.4 

23.5 

!EW68 .............. 

50 

H 

4-7 

51.0 

6 5 

69.5 

16 6 

3.9 

43.0 

53.0 

28.4 

Do 

40 

51 8 

5.5 

80.3 

16.4 1 

4.4 

46.7 

56.6 

23.9 

nreedinK owes 

40 

65.8 

5.1 

68.4 

15.8 

4.1 

46.8 

67.6 

24.4 

Totals and 
averages... 

^ 259 


1 63.3 

5.3 

71.7 

15.7 

' 4.0 

46.9 

67.9 

24.0 

L 



‘ One animal died m the earlj j»art of the experiment. 


The following conclusions were reached : The fattening period should 
not extend beyond 40 days. Full value may be obtained for home 
farm produtjts by fattening sheep under conditions similar to those here 
reported.— F. w. avoll. 

Feeding experiments with chicks and capons, W. P. Wheeler 
(New York State 8ta. Bui, pp. 307-325, pi, 1, figs, 2 ), — Tests were 
made with .chickens and capons to compare the value of whole and 
ground grains as commonly fed. The principal test was begun with 2 
lots of 22 chickens each. Lot 1 was fed finely ground grain, the basis 
of the ration being a mixture of corn meal, wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, old-process linseed meal, and oats, 2 : 2 : 1 : 1 : 1. This was supple- 
mented by skim milk, dried blood, and additional amounts of com meal 
and ground oats. Lot 2 was fed either whole or cracked oats, wheat, 
corn, and barley. In addition some skim milk, fresh-cut bone, and 
dried blood were fed. The average nutritive ratio for lot 1 was 1 ;3.3, 
and for lot 2, 1 :4.6. 

The composition of the food is reported. 

. The chickens were hatched in incubators and kept in outdoor lamp 
brooders surrounded by a small grass run. The test began as soon as 
the chickens were hatched and covered 92 days. During the whole 
period both lots made satisfactory growth and remained healthy. 
Lot 1 consumed 4.5() lbs. and lot 2 4.4 lbs. of dry matter per x>ound of 
gain. The cost of food ])er pound of gain for the 2 lots was ^.33 cts. 
and 3.76 cts., resi)ectively If heating the brooders is taken into 
account also the cost was 3.98 cts. and 4.6 cts. 'At the end of 12 weeks 
the average w eight of the chickens in lot 1 was 2.9 lbs. ; in lot 2, 2.6 lbs., 
and tlie average cost per chicken 15.3 cts. and 16 cts., respectively. 

The time required to reach 1 lb. weight by lot 1 was 6 weeks, and by 
lot 2, 7 weeks; the time required to reach 2 lbs. weight was 10 weeks 
and 10 J weeks, respectively. The cost for the 2 lots ef food per chicken 
to weight of 1 lb. was 3 cts. and 3.7 cts.; to weight of 1.5 lbs., 4.9 cls« 
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and 5.8 cts.; to weight of 2 lbs., 7.2 cts. and 7.3 ots.; to weight of 2.6 
lbs., 8.6 ots. and 9 cts. 

At the end of 3 months the 12 roosters in lot 1 and the 7 in lot 2 were 
capouized and were fed for about 7 months a fattening ration consisting 
of com meal, wheat bran, wheat middlings, ground oats, and ground 
barley, 10:2:1:1:1, with the same supplementary foods as were led 
previously. The grains fed to lot 1 were ground and to lot 2 ung^und. 
During the first 4 months lot 1 consumed 6.5 lbs. dry matter (costing 
7.2 cts.) per pound of gain; and lot 2 consumed 6 lbs. dry matter 
(costing 6.9 cts.). In 6 months lot I consumed 8.6 lbs. dry matter (cost- 
ing 8.6 cts.) per pound of gain; and lot 2 consumed 7.45 lbs. dry mat- 
ter (costing 8.3 cts. per pound). 

^^CoDsidering the total cost of food from hatching, the average bird receiving the 
ground grain had cost 35.5 cts. at 5 months of age, and weighed 8.1 lbs., thus cost- 
'iug 4.38 cts. per pound. Those fed whole grain weighed 7.5 lbs. and had cost 34 cts., 
or 4.53 ots. per pound. At months lot 1 had cost 5.4 cts. a pound for an average 
weight of 10 lbs., and lot 2, 5.49 cts. per pound for a weight of 9.5 lbs.” 

A second trial was begun October 31 with 2 lots of 12 capons under 
conditions similar to those previously described, and covered about 5 
months. Four capons in each lot were dropped several weeks before 
the close of the test. During the entire period the lot on ground grain 
consumed 8.3 lbs. dry matter per pound of gain ; the lot on whole grain 
10.1 lbs. Profitable gains were made only during the first 11 weeks of 
the test, when the lot on ground grain consumed on an average 6.8 lbs. 
dry matter (costing 7.2 cts.) per pound of gain, and the lot on ground 
grain consumed 0.9 lbs. (costing 7.8 cts.). After this time the gains 
weie very slow and about equal for both lots. 

From the experiments as a whole the following conclusions were 
drawn : 

ration consisting mostly of the ordinary ground grains was more profitably fed 
to chicks than a ration of whole grain. 

Capons from lot 2 aiterwards made a somewhat cheaper gain in weight on the 
whole grain ration, but the gain was too slow to compensate for the more rapid 
growth which had been made, as chicks, by lot 1 on ground grain. 

Of two other lots of capons those having the ground-grain ration made the more 
profitable gain during several months. 

‘‘In every trial more food was eaten by the lots on the ground grain than by^the 
lots on whole grain.’’ 

]^oueof the chickens or capons showed any lack of health and vigor. 

Italian paste made from wheat, com, and a mixture of the two, A. Scala 
{Hoi. Not, Agr,f 19 {1897)f II, No, ^,pp. S55-S64), — The author reports the compo- 
sition of macaroni, vermicelli, and other forms of Italian paste made from wheat, 
corn, and a mixture of the two. The composition of pastes and bread is compared 
with that of the flour from which they are made. 

The adulteration of Italian paste with com meal and com pastes, A. Scala 
(Bol, Not, Agr , 19 (1897), II, No, 97, pp. The author points out the differ- 

ence in precentage composition between Italian paste made from wheat alone and 
that from wheat with the addition of corn. On the basis of variation in composition 
a method of detecting adulteration is suggested. 
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The adulteration of Italian paste with corn meal and com pastes, A. SOAUL 

(Jnn. Tg, Sper,, n. w., 6 {1896)^ No. ,% pp. 409-4£S). --‘The author discusses Italian 
paste made from wheat, alone and mixed with corn. 

Maize diet and a way of improving it, A. Celli (Bol. Not. Agr,, 19 (/597), //, 
No. ^7, pp. The importance of maize as a food is insisted npon. Polenta 

and Italian paste made from corn, corn and wheat, and wheat alone are compared on 
the basis of their composition, cost, and digestibility. 

Semolina and Italian pastes, Balland (Compi. Bend. Acad. Soi. ParUy 1S6 (1898)^ 
No. 8, pp. 60S, 606). — Analyses of macaroni and other Italian pastes, semolinas, and 
tapioca. 

Cocoa as a food, Bkddies and Tisoiier (Ueher Kakao-Emahrung. Berlin, 1897; 
rev. m Hyg. Rundschau., 8 (1898), No. 4, p. '’HI). — The authors made a comparative 
study of a number of cocoa preparations. Digestion experiments are reported of 
cocoa alone and in combination with other foods. 

Lily bulbs and flowers as food, J. B. Davy (Erythea, 6 (1898), No. S, p. 26). — The 
bulbs of TAlium japonic um hrownii, L. cordifoUum, L. tigrinum, L. oonoolor pulchellum, 
and L. gJehni, and the dried ilowers of L. bulbiferum and Hemerocallie graminea, are 
used as food by the (Miinese and Japanese. 

The nutritive value of certain patented substitutes for milk, G. B. Somoncini 
(Ann. Ig. l^per., n. ser., 7 (1897), No. 1 , pp. 99-102). — The author reports the nitrogen 
content and digestibility (obtained by digestion with pejisin and hydrochloric acid) 
of ^‘inilk flour^^ and ^‘chocolate milk.^’ 

Determining the source of different cuts of meat, Ostbrtag (Ztschr, Fleisch u. 

Milchhyg., 8 (1898), No. 6, pp. 101, 102). 

The use of beef infested with taenia, Zscuockk (Deut. Tierarzl Wohnbl., 1897, 
No. 52, p. 458). 

Black pepper from Mangelore, T. F. Hanausek (Ztschr. Untersuch. Nahr. u, 
Genussmil., 1808, No. 3, pp. 154-156, Jigs. 4). 

Adulteration of buckwheat flour sold in the Lawrence market, M. A. Barber 
(Kansas Unir. Quart.. 7 (IS98), No. 1, pp. 87,38, pis. 2). — A number of samples pur- 
chased as pure were examined inicro8<*opically. Several were found to be adulterated 
with wheat starch. 

Seventh report on the health and sanitary condition of the cities of Berlin 
and Charlottenburg during the years 1892, 1893, and 1894, A. Wernich and 
SrBiNGbELD (Siebentcr Gcsamnitbericht iiher das SanitUts und Medicinalwesen in den 
Stadten Berlin und Charlottenburg wdhrend* der Jahre 1892, 1893, 1894. Berlin: R. 
Schoetz ; rev. in Hyg. Rundschau., 8 (1898), No. 4, pp.212, 213). — In addition to other 
matter, this volume contains a rejiort on the inspection of food. 

Workrooms in bakeries, A. Misciia (Monaisschr. Gesundheitspjl., 15 (1897); abs. 
in Hyg. Rundschau., 8 (1898), No. 5, pp. 251, 252). — The need of clean bakeries is 
insisted upon. Some of the defects of German bakeries are pointed out. 

The dietaries of the students of the University of Padua, A. Serafina and F. 
Zagato (Bol. Not. Agr., 19 (1897), 1, No. 2, pp. 167-201, tables 5). — See abstract from 
a German publication of this article (E. S. K., 9, p. 265). 

Carob bean as a feeding stuff, F. Tucci (Bol. Not. Agr., 19 (1897), II, No. 19, pp, 
86-91), — New analyses of carob bean or St. .lohu’s bread (Ceratomia siliqua) and 
experiments in feeding it to milch cows are reported, and the importance of the 
carob bean as a feeding stuff is insisted npon. 

Observations and experiments on the nutritive value of carob bean, S. Bal- 
DASSARB (Bol. Not, Agr., 19 (1897), I, No. 2,pp. 29-48).— composition and digesti- 
bility of carob bean or St. John’s bread is discussed, rations of it are suggested for 
horses, and feeding experiments with milch cows are reported. In the author’s 
opinion the carob bean is especially valuable food for dairy cows. 

Qrapevine foliage as a feeding stuff, F. Tucci (Bol. Not. Agr., 19 (1S97), II, No. 
18, pp. 64-^9).— The author points out the value of grape leaves as a feeding stuff. * 
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Fowdbld fMdlng stnffiifor arid regions of Slolly or for use when fodder is 

soaroe, F. Tuooi (Bol. IToU Agr., 19 (1897), I, Ko. It, pp. 65-^/?).— The feeding stuflfo 
discussed include the joints of prickly pear, forage beets, prickly oomfrey (JSymphy* 
turn atperrinum), and the leaves of mulberry, poplar, FiouB heniamina, and Ligvstnm 
lucidum. Proper feeding stuffs in various combinations for different seasons of the 
year are suggested. 

The ootton-seed meal on the market, Diethich (Deut, Landw, Presae, 25 (1898), 
No, IS, pp, 183-135), — ^A general article comparing American and German cotton-seed 
meal. 

The use of meat meal as a feeding atuf^ S. Baldassare ( Bol. Not. Ayr., 19 (1897), 
I, No, 2,pp. 49-61), — Experiments are reported on the use of meat meal for calves. 

Physiology of digestion, H. Viooroux (Jour. Hyg., 23 (1898), Nos, 1119, pp. 
100-103; 1121, pp, 125, 126), — A brief discusssion of digestion, assimilation, balance 
of income and outgo, etc. 

The Influenoe of the panoreas on the assimilation of food, S. RosEKBERCf 
(Arok, Physiol, [PflUger"], 67, No. 9-10, pp. 371-449). — A number of experiments with 
dogs are reported. 

The function of pancreatic juice and of bile in the resorption of fat, E. Hig don 
(Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. aer., 9 (1897), pp. 622-634), 

On the digestibility and absorption of fat when a biliary fistula is made and 
the panoreas removed, E. Hi^.don and J. Villk (Arch. Physiol. Norm, el Path., 5. aer,, 
9 (1897), pp. 606-621). 

Changes in the form and position of the stomach of man during digestion, 
A. fiiAKOHi and C. Comte (Arch. Physiol. Notm. et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 891-904), 
Absorption in the small intestine, I, R. H/Iber {Arch. Physiol. iPfiUger], 70, No, 
11-12, pp, 624-642), — ^Experiments were made with dogs and rabbits on the absoi ption 
of solutions of a number of salts. 

The action of blood serum and a solution of propeptone on certain digestive 
ferments, L. Camus and E. Gley (Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp, 
764-776). 

Bzperimental and critical studies of the feces of infants fed cow’s milk and 
woman’s milk, M. Blaurerg (Erperimentelle md Jcritiache Studicn hher Sduylengsfdccs 
hei naiurlicher und kiinstUcher Endhrung. Berlin, 1897; aha. in Hyg. Hundachau . , 8 (1898), 
No, 4, pp, 210,211), 

'On excessive nutrition, G. Pkcori (Ann. Ig.Sper,, n.aer., 6 (1896), No. 4, pp. 483- 
565). — A number of experiments with men on a mixed diet are report<^d, in which 
the food, urine, and feces were auai> zed. 

Researches on organic phosphorus, L. Jolly (Compt. Pend. Acad. Set. Paris, 126 
(1898), No. 7, pp. 531-533). — The author reports investigations which lead to the con- 
clusion that unoxidized phosphorus does not exist in tissue. 

The value of asparagin for Herbivora, O. Kellner (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No, 
80, pp, 820, 821), — The author briefly reports results of a number of experiments con- 
ducted by Redner with lambs to determine the value of asparagin. Fifty grams of 
asparagin was substituted for 50 gm. of starch in wide and narrow rations. An 
experiment was also made in which 50 gm. of ammonium acetate was substituted 
for the same quantity of starch. The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, 
and in some cases of sulphur, was determined. When asparagin and ammonium 
acetate were consumed the daily gain of nitrogen was larger than when this was 
not the case ; that is, both substances served to protect protein. It was believed 
that this action was due to the fact that asparagin and ammonium ac'etate served as 
nitrogenous nutrients for the intestinal bacteria and so prevented the destruction 
of protein in the intestinal tract. 

The gaseous exchange and expenditure of energy of a bicycle rider, h. Zuntz 
(A fdt. Physiol, [P/«fer], 70, No. 7-8, pp. 346-348).— A brief account is given of the 

sathor's experiments. 
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A critique of ffim'e e3q>eiimenta on thermodynamioi and work of the IMng 
organism, A. Chau veau (Aroh, PhyHol. Norm, et Fath,f 5, wr.^ 9 (I5W7),j8p. 9S9^fS8). 

The laws of working muscles during voluntary contraction, as shown by a 
study of the respiratory quotient, J. Tissot (Aroh. Physiol, Norm, et Poih., 6, ser,, 9 

(1897)ypp, 78-89, fig%. B). 

Experimental studies on elasticity and the energy produced in muscles 
during voluntary contraction, J. Tisrot (Aroh. Physiol. Norm, et Pmth., 5. ssr,, 9 

(1897), pp. 90-95). 

Experiments on the law of the consumption of oxygen and the formation of 
carbon dioxid in the organism, C. Bohr and V. Henriques (Arch. Physiol. Norm, et 
Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897),pp. 459-474). 

Critical observations on C. Bohr and V. Henriques’s determination of the law 
of the consumption of oxygen and the formation of carbon dioxid (Arch. Physiol. 
Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 710-71S). 

Experimental studies on the production of carbon dioxid and the consump- 
tion of oxygen in the lungs (pulmonary combustion), C. Bohr and V. Henriques 
(Aroh. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 590-605, fig. 1). 

On the physiological effects of covering the skin with varnish and the cause 
ofdeath following this procedure, F. Lai^lanie (Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 
9 (18!t7),pp. 30B-S16). — Experiments were made with rabbits and a dog. The changes 
produeed in the production of heat and on nutrition of the animals when the skin 
was varnished were studied. The respiratory quotient was determined. 

Variations in the cooling power of water in terms of temperature and time. 
Studies with man, J. LefIjvre (Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 
7-20, dgms. 4). 

Calorimeter experiments with mammals — general laws of cooling by immer- 
sion in water, d. LEPfevRE (Arch. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 317- 
332, figs. 2, dgms. 6). 

Determination of the heat lost from the total surface of the body owing to 
the cooling action of watei. Experiments with man, J. Lef^vre (Aroh. Physiol. 
Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 758-763, fig. 1, dgm. 1). 

The loss of heat from the body by immersion in water. Experiments with 
birds, J. LEPkvRE ( Aroh. Physiol. Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 802-809, dgms. 5). 

The influence of cold upon the secretion of urine, M. Lambert (Aroh. Physiol. 
Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 129-135, figs. 4). 

An apparatus for registering variations in weight, G. Weiss (Aroh. Physiol. 
Norm, et Path., 5. ser., 9 (1897), pp. 681-685, figs. 4). — An apparatus for use in respira- 
tion experiments. 

Advantages of modifying the rations fed to domestic animals with a view 
to protection against scarcity of food due to drought, and to rendering the 
feeding of animals more economical and remunerative, C. Gokio (Bol. Not. Agr. 
18 (1897), T, No. 2, pp. 86-89). — A number of inodifi(‘d rations are suggested. 

Best breeds of British stock ; a practical guide for farmers and owners of 
live stock in England and the colonies (London: W. Thacker Co., 1898, pp. ISO, 
pi, 1). — This is a (‘ompilation of articles by a number of stock breeders, edited by 
Jolin Watson, 

Separator milk for calves, M. A. O^Callaghan (Agr. Gaz. N. S. Wales, 8 (1897), No. 
7,pp. 486-489).— K general article recommending that i f skim milk is used care should 
be taken that the vessels containing it should be kept clean and that it be 
pasteurized. 

Experiments on the bodily development of sheep, R. Senkquier (Ann. £oole. 
Nat. Agr. Montpellier, 9 (1895-96), pp. 218-233). — Reprinted from Ann. Agron., 21 
(1896), No. 9 (E. 8. R., 8, p. 521). 

The horse: Its external and internal organization (London: George Philip ^ 
Son, pp. 24, ill.).— An illustrated representation and brief description of the hors^' 
revised and edited by George Fleming. 



DAIRY FARMina — DAIRYIRa. 

Ohx>and grain t«. wbola grain fbr ohlokaand capons, F« H. Hai^l (New TorkSMe 
8ta, liuLlSe, popular ed», pp, St pU,S ). — ^This is a popular summarjr of Balletin 126 
of the station (see p. 1076). 

Prodtable poultry Ituming, J. H. Sutcliffe (LondoUf 1897, pp, U8, ill,). 

DAIRY FARMIHG— DAIEYIlffG. 

Feeding dairy cows, 0. D. Smith (Michigan Sta. Bui. 149, pp. 67- 
119, figs. 2). — This bulletin consists of a popular discussion of the prin- 
ciples of feeding, calculations of rations, etc., with remarks on experi- 
ments in feeding the station herd. A record has been kept of the yields 
and amounts of the different kinds of feeding stuffs fed to the individual 
cows. While the general character of the ration was calculated before- 
hand, the quantity of both coarse fodder and of gram to be fed to the 
individual cows was left entirely to the judgment of the man who fed 
the cows and who adjusted the quantity to the milk and the condition 
of the bowels.” The coarse fodder consisted principally of silage, with 
some clover hay, cornstalks, millet hay, roots, etc. The grain consisted 
of various mixtures of corn, oats, bran, linseed meal, cotton-seed meal, 
gluten meal, and occasionally other by products. 

Analyses are given of the feeding stuffs mentioned, and of oat and 
pea silage, millet silage, Kafir corn silage, sorghum silage, lathyrus 
silage, lathyrus in full bloom, dried pasture grass, common millet seed, 
Hungarian seed, sorghum, and beans. The record of the cows for 3 
winters is summarized, showing the amounts of the different kinds of 
food eaten per 1,000 lbs. live weight, the digestible food ingredients 
contained in the same, and the amount of butter fat produced per day. 
The cows are considered in 3 groups, i. e., smaller cows, from 800 to 
nearly 1,200 lbs. in weighty larger cows, from 1,200 to 1,000 lbs., and 
cows nearly dry. The averages for each group of cows are summarized 
below ; 

Food eaten and fat produced per 1,000 pounds live weight daily. 



1 

Food eaten. 


Digestible nutrients m food. 

Daily 
prod lie 

tlOII 

oi lat 


Silage 

Mangel* 

wurzels 

Com 

stalks 

Hay. 

Grain. 

1 ^ 

Dry 

matter 

Pro- 

tein 

Caibo 

drates 

Fat 


Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Lbs 

Nine amaller cows . 

29.82 

12 85 

1 00 

8 29 

14.12 

23. 57 

2 06 

12 60 

0 89 

1 21 

lliree cows nearly 

dry 

Seven larger cows . 

32 76 
84 75 

18 41 

7 08 
.60 

.83 

2 60 

6.23 
12 15 

15.20 
22 11 

1.09 

1 89 

8 20 
12 23 

40 1 

23 
1 03 


These averages are “ presented as a standard ration for Michigan con- 
ditions. . . . The nutritive ratio of the standard ration suggested for 
ihe thousand-pound cows is 1:7.1, that of the larger cows 1:7.21, and 
that of the cows in the very latest months of the period of lactation is 
much wider, being 1:8.63.” 

The method of applying this standard in practice is discussed, and 
illustrations are given from the records of the cows to show that a 
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standard can not be rigidly adhered to, bat mast be modified by the 
feeder to salt the reqairements and capabilities of different oovs. 

Fopalar notes are given on the various feeding staffs used. The 
results of two-years’ trials in ensiling clover show that it is possible 
to ensile clover, that the silage keeps well, and that stock will eat it 
with evident relish. . . . [bat] it is cheaper to allow the san to 
dry the hay than to draw the green forage to the bam.” A half acre 
of rape yielded at the rate of 2,078 lbs. of dry matter per acre. “The 
cows ate the rape silage with evident relish, and no taint was imparted 
to the milk by it.” Further experiments will be necessary to establish 
the practicability of rape either as green fodder or as silage as a cow 
feed. A comparison of the yields per acre and cost of growing carrots, 
mangel-warzels, and riita-bagas is given. 

Effect of roots and potatoes on the digestibility of rations (pp. 106- 
110). — ^The digestibility of a basal ration with and without mangel- 
warzels or potatoes was studied with 2 cows. The basal ration con- 
sisted of 14.5 lbs. clover hay, 6 lbs. bran, and 6 lbs. corn meal. The 
results follow : 


Average ooeffioients of digestibility of rations with and without mangeUwurzels and 

potatoes. 


Period. 


Dr|^mat- 

Crude 

protein 

Fat. 

Nitrogen - 
free 
extract. 

Grade 

fiber. 

Ash. 



Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

1 

Basal ration with 20 Ibn. mangel- 








warzels 

66 19 

60. 54 

71. 74 

74. 18 

51.36 

48.17 

2 

Banal rution 

64. 14 

60.27 

79.12 

71.42 

48 73 

48.97 

3 

Basal ration with 15 lbs. pota- 








toes 

63.24 

56.71 

65. 32 

73.88 

38.92 

47.40 


passing from period 1 to period 2 it is evident that the removal of the beets 
from the ration decreased tlie digestibility of the dry matter, ash, crude fiber, and 
nitrogen-free extract, while the digestibility of the piotein remained constant. The 
addition of potatoes to the ration still further decreased the digestibility of the dry 
matter of the crude fiber and markedly lowered the digestibility of the protein. 
This result is undoubtedly due to the fact that imtatoes are nearly clear starch, and 
tlie addition oi so much starch to a normal ration lowers the digestibility of the 
protein, the fat, and the crude fiber." 

Effect of potatoes and roots on the qttality of the butter {pp. 110-116 ). — 
This was studied with 5 cows in periods of about 3 weeks, the results 
being compared with those on dry feed. The average time required for 
churning was 34 minutes when on dry feed, 36 minutes when on man- 
gel-wurzels, and 86 minutes when on potatoes. 

''On this point there was a very marked difference due to the feeding of x>otatoe8. 
The cream fro hed badly in the churn and it took more than twice as long to bring 
the butter. ... No important difference is noted in the composition of the 
batter that could be ascribed to the potatoes. In one case the butter was much 
harder whom the cows had the potatoes, in another it was os soft as when the cows 
were on dry feed. The per cent of volatile fatty acids, the ingredients that give 
butter its characteristic flavor, was slightly higher on the average in the potato 
butter than in the butter from dry feed." 



DAIBT FABUING — ^DAlBYlKd 101# 

Brief mention is made of experiments in two successive winters to 
test the effect of gluten meal on the quality of butter. 

^^It waa foand aa an invariable reealt that the gluten meal made the batter softer 
and made it difficult to so chum the cream as to extract all of the butter i^om the 
buttermilk. The per cent of fat in the buttermilk invariably increased from 0.1 per 
cent to 0.25 per cent, or even 0.5 per cent when gluten meal was fed.’^ 

The data are given of a study of the difference in composition of burr 
and roller process wheat bran, showing that ^^the roller process brans 
are all iieroeptibly higher in protein than those of the burr-stone process.’’ 

• Dairy barn (pp. 116-119). — A description is given of the new dairy 
barn built at the station in 1887. The barn is 45 by 70 ft., accommodates 
30 cows, and cost $737. 

Further investigations on the milk production of goats, Kohl- 
SCHMIDT (Landw. Jahrb.^ 26 {1897), No. pp. 783-802).— The author 
reiwrts investigations on the yield and fat content of 16 Swiss goats, 
11 native goats, and 4 crosses between the native and Swiss goats. 
The observations extended over a number of months. The yield atid 
fat content of the milk from each of the 3 milkings daily are tabulated 
in detail. 

With the Swiss goats the annual milk yield ranged from 421.91 to 
911 liters, averaging 678.41 liters per head. The fat content of the milk 
of the 3 to 4 year old goats averaged 3.6 per cent, and of the younger 
animals 2.79 per cent for the entire period of lactation. The native 
goats gave from 674.72 to 1,255.44 liters of milk during the year, the 
average being 877.88 liters. The fat content ranged from 2.49 to 3.76 
per cent, and averaged 3.07. The goats were milked 3 times daily. 
The milk from the noon milking was nearly always the richest in fat, 
and that from the morning’s milking the poorest. 

The source of milk faf, W. H. Jordan and 0. G. Jbnter (New 
York State Sta. Bui. 132, pp. P'i7-488 ). — In this experiment a cow was 
fed for 2 weeks on normal food and then for 95 days following on a 
food from which the fat had been extracted as thoroughly as was possi- 
ble. The milk was analyzed for 102 days; the urine and feces were 
collected and analyzed for 66 days, this being done continuously during 
59 days of the time in which extracted foods were fed. A young grade 
Jersey cow, somewhat thin in flesh and about 4 months advanced in 
the period of lactation when the experiment was begun, was used. 
The food consisted of timothy hay, corn meal, and wheat gluten, the 
latter containing from 72 to over 74 per cent of protein. These foods 
were extracted by an oil company, and although repeated treatment 
tailed to remove the fat entirely, the amount was so small that a fairly 
generous ration contained not over 0.13 lb. of ether extract per day. 

‘*lt is a matter of congratulation that the regular consumption of the rations was 
accomplished with a very satisfactory degree of success, considering the conditions 
under which the experiment was carried on. The health of the animal did not 
appear to be impaired by the food and treatment which she received.” 
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The rations were varied at different times so as to furnish different 
amounts of air*dry food material and different amounts of protein, 
tlie decrease in protein being acoompanied by an increase of carbo- 
hydrates. 

The full data for the experiment are tabulated showing the composi- 
tion of normal and extracted foods; the amount of food eaten; tlie 
composition of the milk, urine, feces, etc., and from these data the 
amounts of nitrogen and of fat consumed and extracted are calcu- 
lated. Incidentally some data are given as to the (‘omparative results 
of extraction of fat with sulphuric and petroleum ethers and the effect 
of drying upon the nitrogen content of cows’ feces. The results as to 
the income and outgo of nitrogen and fat are summarized in the 
following tables: 

Income and outgo of nitrogen. 


nitrogen balance. 

1 Normal food H 

2 Same foods ex 1 racted 

3 Extracted ioods with 

more nitrogen 

Transition period 

4 ' Extracted f<K>d8 with less 

nitrogen 

5 Extracted foods, mini- 

innni ration 

Transition period 

6 Extracted foods, same as 

in peiiod 2 

Totals on extracted 
food 



Income. 


Outgo. 


Daily 

Days 
ill pe- 

Total 

Nitro- 

Nitro- 

Nitro- 

Nitro- 

Total 
outgo of 
nitro- 
gen. 

gain 
( f) or 
loss (~) 
of ni- 
trogen. 

riod. 

nitrogen I 

geii di- 

gen in 

gen ill 

gen in 

- 

in food. 1 

1 gested. 

milk. 

urine. 

feces 


. Orams. 

Gratn*. 

Qrama. 

1 

(J rain a. 

1 

, Orama. 

i 

1 Grama 

Grama. 

7 

1 1,307.6 1 

862. 5 

325.4 

523. 3 

1 445.1 

1, 293. 8 

\ 2.0 

8 

1 1, 546 4 

823.5 

360 0 

430.1 

722. 0 

1 1,. 57.3. 9 

4 4.1 

7 

1 1,552,4 

942.2 

302.1 

416.0 

610.2 

' 1,348.3 

f29. 2 

5 

1 920. 2 

501 3 

208. 6 

255.1 

1 

418. 9 

882.6 

+ 7.8 

■ «i 

1,158.4 ’ 

523.8 

284 6 i 

267.5 

634.6 

1, 186. 7 

— 3.5 

20 

1, 905. 9 , 

690. 3 

644.3 , 

683. 1 

1,315.6 

! 2,54.3.0 

—31.8 

3 

373,2 1 

206.0 

93.4 

88.0 

167.2 

:i49. 6 

+ 7.9 

8 

1,563.3 1 

917,0 

297.9 

356.8 

646.3 

1,301.0 

+32. 8 

59 

1 

1 

9,019,8 1 

4, 504. 1 

2, 101.8 

2, 417. 6 1 

4, 516. 7 

9, 125. 0 



Income and outgo of fat. 


• Period. 


Days 
in pe- 
riod. 

Inci 

Total tat 
in loo<l. 

[>me. 

' Fat di- 
i gested. 

Fat in 
milk. 

Outgo. 

Fat in 
ieces.* 

Total 
outgo of 
fat. 

Total 
lo.ss of 
fat. 

1 

Fat balance. 

Normal foods 

7 

2, 013.9 

1,422.4 

3,046.3 

500.5 

3, 636. 8 

1, 622. 9 

2 

Same foods extracted 

8 

469.2 

209.5 i 

2, 676. 7 

240.7 

2, 926. 4 

2i 467.2 

8 

Extracted ioods with 
more nitrogen 

7 

397.4 

179.8 

2,420.0 

217.6 

2, 638. 6 

2,241.1 

4 

Transition p'lTiod 

Extracted foods with less 

5 

298.0 

151.0 

1,696.2 

147.0 

1, 843.2 

1, 545. 2 


nitrogen 

8 

485.6 

260.3 

2,306.1 1 

1 225. 8 

2, 501.4 

2, 105. 8 

5 

Extracted foods, mini- 
mum ration 

20 

802.8 

374. 3 

5,280.5 * 

* 428. 5 

5, 700. 0 

4, 906.2 

e 

Transition period 

Extracted foods, same as 

3 

124.6 

66.6 

709.5 

58.0 

767.6 

642.0 


in period 2 

8 

472.3 

248.8 

2,434. 0 

223.6 

2, 658.3 

2, 186.0 


Totals on extracted 
foods 

50 

1 

3, 039. 9 

1,400.3 

17, 684. 7 

1, 540. 6 

19, 134. 8 

16, 094. 4 


Totals, Including 
preliminary and 
supplementary 
periods 

05 

5,260.9 1 

2.678.6 

28, 632. 7 

2, 682.4 

81,215.1 

26 , 054.2 


>The urine contaius no fat. 
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Among the author’^ conclaaions axe the following: 

*^(1) A cow fed during 95 days on n ration from whiokthe fats had been nearly all 
extracted continued to secn^te milk similar to that produced when fed on the same 
kinds of hay and grain in their normal condition. 

‘*(2) The yield of milk fat during the 95 days was 62.9 lbs. The food fat eaten 
during this time was 11,6 lbs., 5.7 lbs. only of which was digested; consequently at 
least 57.2 lbs. of the milk fat must have had some source other than the food fat. 

^*(3) The milk fet could not have come from previously stored body fat. This 
assertion is supported by three considerations; (1) The cow’s body could have con- 
tained scarcely more than 60 lbs. of fat at the beginning of the experiment; (2) she 
gained 47 lbs. in body weight during this period of time with no increase of body 
nitrogen, and was judged to b(' a much fatter cow at the end; (3) the formation of 
this quantity of milk fat from the body fat would have caused a marked condition 
of emaciation, which, because of an increase in the body weight, would have 
required the improbable increase in the body of 104 lbs. of water and intestinal 
contents. 

*‘(4) During 59 consecutive days 38.8 lbs. of milk fat was secreted and the urine 
nitrogen was equivalent to ,33.3 lbs. of protein. According to any accepted method 
of interpretation, not over 17 lbs. of fat could have been produced from this amount 
of metabolized protein.” 

As to the source of milk fat, the conclusion is reached that in these 
experiments the milk fat “was protluced, in part at least, from carbohy- 
drates, as previous experimeuts have demonstrated to be the case with 
body fat.” 

It is pointed out that, while the German standard calls for 2.5 lbs. of 
protein per day, an average yield of 30 lbs. of milk would not contain 
over 1 lb, of protein, leaving 1.5 lbs. of protein nmised, so far as known, 
for necessary constructive purposes. It is shown that — 

‘^The quantity of milk solids secreted bore a definite relation neither to the digest- 
ible protein oaten nor to the extent of the protein metabolism. . . . The extent 
of protein metabolism seems to be infiuenced mainly by the protein supply rather 
than by the quantity of milk solids secreted. . . . 

“ We desire to propose as a rational explanation of the notable influence upon 
milk secretion of an abundant supply of digestible protein in the ration that it is 
due to the infiuenco of protiun upon metabolic activity rather than because so much 
was needed fi om which to form milk solids. This view would not minimize our esti- 
mate of the importance of the nitrogenous constituents of cattle foods, but simply 
emphasizes more fully one reason, and perhaps the main one, why they should be 
supplied in such generous proportions. 

“[As to the composition of the milk], this bore no definite relation to the amount 
and kind of food. 

“Neither a deficiency in the protein of the ration nor a depression of the digest- 
ible nntrieuts to about 5 5 lbs. per day caused the cow to produce poorermilk. The 
only apparent effect was in changing the quantity of product. ... 

“The changes in the proportion of milk solids were due almost wholly to changes 
in the percentage of [milk] fat.” 

Investigations on the composition of colostrum and the change 

to iwilk, P. G. Deissmann {Inaug. Diss., Heidelberg, 1897, pp. 

98). ^The author introducea the account of hia inveatigationa with a 

quite thorough review of work previously published on the subject. Hia 
investigations were made on .‘i cows and 2 sheep. Complete analyses 
were ton de of the milk immediately alter calving and at short intervalo. 
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usually four hours, for several days, after which the analyses were con- 
tinued at longer intervals for some time. In addition to analyses, the 
physical properties of the samples, behavior toward renuet and toward 
heating, etc., were noted. 

In the case of I cow (North Ditmarsh) 5^ kg. of colostrum was milked 
seven hours before calving to relieve the cow. It had a red color and 
contained numerous blood corpuscles. Immediately after calving the 
colostrum was a yellowish brown color, and no blood corpuscles could 
be recognized. 

A portion of the analyses of the cow^s milk for the first four days after 
calving are given below. 


Analyses of colostrum of three cows. 



Total 

solids. 

Fat. 

Total. 

Nitrogen 

Albumi- 

noid. 

.Nonalbu- 

minoid. 

Total 
albumi- 
noids. ' 

Ash. 

‘Nortb Ditmarnh cow (6 yrs. old) : 

1 Ter et 

JVr et. 

JVr et. 

Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per et. 

Seven hourH before calving 

19. 56 

2. 97 

2. 08 

1.51 

1 0.67 

9.64 

0.86 

Immediately after ealvin}r 

23. 21 

5. 10 

2.19 

2.03 

.16 

12.06 

.79 

Four hours after oalviiitf 

17. 65 

3. 48 

1.71 

1.55 

.16 

0.01 

.60 

Twelve houra alter oah in 

14.95 

1. 78 

1.16 

.93 

.23 

6.06 

.84 

Twenty-four hourH after calving 

12 93 

1.51 

.84 

.73 

.11 

4.63 

.81 

Two days after calving 

9.50 

2.27 

.65 

.60 

.04 

3.85 

.80 

Three days after calving 

14.13 

4 63 

.61 

.67 

.04 

3.66 

.72 

Four days after calving 

14. 47 

4.78 

.65 

.60 

.06 

3.82 

.74 

Si niiuen thaler eow (4 yra. old) : 

Tmniediately after calving 

27. 91 

5.52 

3. 14 

2. 26 

.80 

14. 37 

1.04 

Four hourH after calving 

26. 30 

7.63 

2. 30 

1.32 

.98 

8.41 

1.02 

Twelve hourH after calving 

16.77 

3. 37 

1.22 

.88 

.34 

6.50 

.76 

Twenty-nine hours after calving 

14.19 

4. 14 

.84 

.69 

.16 

4.40 

.89 

Two days after calving 

Three days after calving 

15.60 

4.84 

.71 

.62 

.09 

3. 91 

.70 

15. 72 

4.26 

.68 

.66 

.11 

3.50 

.83 

Four and one- half days after 
calving 

12.83 

3.69 

.57 

. 53 

.03 

3.41 

.81 

Dutch e<»w (6 yrs. old) : 

Immediately utter calving 

26.11 

(*) 

2.41 

2.27 

.15 

14.43 

.82 

Four hoiirs ufter calving 

20. 23 


2.10 

1.48 

.62 

0.42 

.74 

Twelve hours after calving 

16. 27 


1.60 

1.08 

.52 

6. 87 

.88 

Thirty-tw'o hours after calving. . . 
Two and one-third days after 

calving 

Nearly ihur days after calving . . 

15. 92 


1.24 

1. 07 

.17 

6. 78 

.77 

15. 40 

4.43 

.97 

.81 

.16 

5. 17 

.92 

13.59 

3.46 

.77 

.66 

.10 

4.24 

.60 


’ Albuminoid nitrogen X 6,37. *Fat determiiiationg lost. 


There appeared to be no characteristic relationship between breed 
and the cotu]) 08 itiou of the colostrum. The greatest change in the 
colostrum took place within the first few hours after calving. It gradu 
ally became like normal milk, which it resembled in outward appear- 
ance and in its behavior toward rennet and toward heating, in from 
three to four days, although not constant in composition until several 
days later. The colostrum of the Dutch cow differed from that of the 
others in giving an amphoteric reaction 13 hours after calving, while, 
that of the other cows was acid for the first three or four days. In no 
Ciise did the colostrum have an unpleasant odor or taste, and this was 
true of the colostrum of 8 other cows which was tested. 

The colostrum contained considerable quantities of nonalbnminoid 
nitrogen, which diminished after a day or two, although atnii.11 quanti- 
ties were found in the normal milk. It is believed to have consisted 
principally of urea, altbongh amids may have been present also. 
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The colostrum from the sheep contained more casein than albumiu 
and did not contain nearly as much total albnminoids as that from 
cows. It contained some nonalbuminoid nitrogen, tlie amount of 
which was not uniform. Small amounts of lactoprotein and lacto* 
globulin were detected. Like the colostrum from cows, sheep’s colos- 
trum had no characteristic taste or odor. 

Some conditions affecting churning with chums of different con- 
struction, E. J. VON Stockhausen [Inaug. Dhts., Leipnic^ 1897 ^pp. 87 ). — 
Following a review of the literature, the author reports 00 experiments 
with four different churns. These were (1) the Davis Swing churn; 
(2) the Saxonia churn — a revolving scpiare churn with dasher arrange- 
ment, (3) the Victoria chum — an ordinary bairel churn — and (4) the 
Holstein churn — a stationary churn with dasher. The experiments were 
made in the experimental creamery of the university. The milk used 
was mixed milk of quite constant composition. The cream was sepa- 
rated in a hand separator, and after testing for fat was made to a con- 
stant content of 20 per cent of fat by the addition of skim milk. In 
about half the cases the cream was churned sweet, and in the balance 
of the cases it was ripened for 24 hours, showing about 30° of acidity 
with decinormal soda solution. The experiments were also varied in 
the amount of cream placed in the churn and in the temperature of the 
cream at the beginning of churning. The full data for each experiment 
as to amount and composition of the cream, buttermilk, and butter; the 
temperature; time recjuired for churning, and percentage of churna- 
bility are tabulated. No averages are given, but the best results 
obtained with the four different chums are summarized as follows: 


Best rcHulta with different churns. 


Davis Swing churn, sour cream 

Do 

Saxonia chum, sour cream 

Do 

Victoria chum, sweet cream ... 

Do 

Victoria chum, sour cream 

Do 

Holstein chum, sour cream — 
Do 


Exih n 

So 

“Full- 

Tem 

Time 


ness” 

ot 

pera 
ture of 

of 

oil urn- 

Ohuni- 

ability. 

oliuru. 

cream. 

mg. 




o C. 

Min 

Per ef 

15 

i 

16 

25 

97 75 

16 


16 

25 

97 96 

37 

1 

14 

60 

98 35 

38 


14 

48 

98 31 

49 

1 

10 

70 

99 25 

50 


10 

65 

98.51 

65 

1 

14 

57 

98. 12 

66 

k 

14 

67 

98. 10 

85 

16 

35 

99 27 

86 

1 

16 

30 

99.28 


The author concludes that on the whole the Holstein churn gave the 
best results, although he states that usually a smaller relative amount 
of cream was churned in the Holstein churn than in the Victoria. He 
concludes further that: (1) Sour cream churns more rapidly than 
sweet cream and gives the larger yield of butter. (2) The time required 
for churning varies with the amount of cream in the churn (“fullness”). 
With an increase in the amount of cream there is an increase in the 
churnability until the optimum is reached, beyond which the time 
required for churning increases and the churnability diminishes. (3) 
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Increasing the temperatare of the cream at the beginning of ohnming 
decreases the time required for churning, but usually also decreases 
the churnability. 

' While the time required for churning sweet cream in the Holstein 
and Saxonia churns was very unfavorable, with the Davis Swing and 
Victoria churns sweet cream could be^churned quite rapidly, provided 
only a limited quantity of cream was churned at once. With the latter 
churns the churnability of sweet and sour cream were approximately 
the same. The sour cream usually gave a butter of better appearance 
than sweet cream, although the sweet-cream butter usually had a more 
delicate flavor. The quality of the butter suffered specially when the 
cream was too sour, as more casein was incorporated into the butter, 
which attected its keeping quality. 

Regarding the second point, attention is called to the amount of 
cream which can be satisfactorily churned in a churn, beyond which the 
time required for churning increases and the completeness of churning 
decreases. As a rule, filling the <'.hurn from 4 to less than ^ full gave 
the best results. The churning was rapid and complete with sweet 
cream only when a small amount of cream was used, but the results 
were satisfactory with sour (iream when the churn was i full. The 
churnability began to decrease when the churn was | full in the case of 
the Saxonia, J full in the case of the Holstein, and i full in the case 
of the Victoria churn. An increase in the temperature at the begin- 
ning of churning diminished the time required for churning, but dimin- 
ished the yield of butter also. Furthermore, an increase in the temper- 
ature of sweet crdam caused soft butter. 

In conclusion, remarks are made on the construction of the different 
churns and their adaptability to different purposes. 

Milk yields of Norwegian and of Danish cows {Norsk Landmansblad., 17 {1898) f 
No, 4, pp. 41, 42), 

Angler cows and their yields of milk fat {Tidskr. Landtmdn, 18, No, 40, pp, 

723-725). 

A feeding and work schedule for the cow bam, A. Stahrb (Landtmannen, 8 
{1897), No, 39, pp, 545-550), 

Control of the productive capacity of the cow, H. P. Larsen {Kontrol med 
Koena M&lkeydehc og M&Ikens Fediindhold, Jydsk Forlagaforretning). 

Milk fat from fat-free food, F. H. Halt. {New York State Sta, Jial, 132, popular 
§d.,pp, 6 ), — This is a popular summary of Bulletin 132 of the station (see p, 1083). 

Preliminary report on refrigerating machines for use in dairying, E. P. Bon- 
NE3BN {Tidsekr, Landohon., 16 {1897), No, 7-8, pp. 675-681). 

ReMgerating machines vs. ice houses for creameries, B. BOgoild {Landmans- 
blade, SO {1897), No. 45, pp. 622-624). 

On the application of pure cultures in sour-cream butter making, J. Larson 
{Mvjeri Prait., 1 {1897), No, 1, pp. 2, 3, et eeq,). 

Borne bacteria that curdle milk, R. E. Dinwiddie (Amer. Mo. Micros. Jour., 19 
{1898), No. 1, pp* 3-6, figs. S) .—Describes Micrococcus uberis and Bacterium discissum. 

On Alpha separators and their care, T. Berg (Mt^m Prakt., 1 (1S97), No. f, pp. 
1-2, et aoq.). 

Cooperative oreameilea and tuberouloaia, H. Nathobbt {Nori, 2Um., U 

{1897), No. 44, pp. 819,690). 
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InTMtigations of aome fkiUts In tlm oonaistenoy (grain) of butter, and the 
causes of their appearance, V. Stobch (Tidatkr. Landokon,, 16 {1897)^ No. 
5S7-568), 

Swedish butter exhibitions during 1896, N. EngstrOm (Lawdimonncs, 8 {1897)^ 
No. 4St pp. 597-600 ), — Abstract of the report published by the Swedish Agrionltural 
Department as Meddelanden frdn Konyl. Landthruksatyrtheu , No, 6, 1897. 

Pocketbook for dairymen for 1898, H. Appel (Lommebog for Mtgeriaier, 1898, 
Copenhagen, 1897, pp. 257). 

Dairying in Norway in 1897 {Norsk Landmanshlad, 17 {1898), No. S, pp. 25-28), 


VETEBUTAET SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Report on the results of the investigations by the commission 
for the study of the foot and mduth disease at the Institute for 
Infectious Diseases at Berlin, Loeffleh and Frosgh {CentbL Bdkt. 
u. Par,, 1. Ahf,, 22 {1897), No. 10-11, pp. 257-259 ). — According to this 
report the bacjferia hitherto found and considered to be the cause of the 
disease are accidental. A protozoan element, not the Sigel Bussenius 
bacillus, seems to be the cause. Cattle and swine are especially suscep- 
tible, while sheep, goats, dogs, guineas, bouse and field mice, and birds 
are not subject to artificial infection with lymi)h containing this ele- 
ment. Lymph from the vascular tracts affords the surest means for 
infection by injection into peritoneal cavities or into muscles, fis also by 
rubbing on abraded mucous membranes. In animals injected intra- 
venously fever appears in from one to three days, according to the 
amount and the virulence of the lymph. Blisters appear first in the 
mouth (in milch cows also on the udder j and in from one to two days 
later on the feet. The blisters on the udder and the feet arise not 
from external infection, but irom the virus circulating in the blood. 
When they appear tlie virus disa])pears from the vascular tracts. 

For the purpose of injection 1/5,000 cc. of fresh lymph is sufficient, 
smaller amounts, to 1/20, 000 cc., are uncertain, and anything smaller 
than 1/20,000 cc. is inoperative. The infective i)ropertie8 of the lymph 
are destroyed by heating for twelve hours at 37^ C. or at 70^ C. for half 
an hour, or by drying for twenty-four hours at summer temperature. 
Kept in capillary tubes in an ice chest it retains its powers for fourteen 
days, sometimes longer. 

Contrary to the published views of veterinary authorities, in the 
greater number of affected animals sickness brings about immunity in 
from two to three weeks after their becoming sick. Some animals are 
naturally immune, others are very susceptible and become immune only 
after a second illness. 

Some substance occurs in the blood of immune animals injected with 
fresh lymph that renders the lymph powerless when mixed with the 
blood of such animals and injected into susceptible animals. 

Cattle and swine may be made immune by inoculation with such a 
mixture or by lymph warmed to the proper infecting point. Most ani- 
mals require but one injection, and this may not apparently make the 
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animal sick. The final oonclnsion of the commisaion is that it seems 
absolutely certain that the foot and month disease can be suocessfhlly 
combated by means of iuocnlation. 

Report of the veterinary service and meat control in Norway 
for 1895, O. Malu {Ber. om Veterindr-vaseinet og Kjiidkontrollen i 
Norge, 1895, Norges Oj^, Statistik, Bdkke 3, No. 370. Christiania, 1897, 
pp. 303). — This reimrt has a r^8am<5 in French. 

The only part of the report of general interest is that describing the 
results of the tuberculin tests conducted since the spring of 1896 under 
the auspices and at the expense of the Norwegian Government. All 
owners of cattle who agree to comply with the regulations prescribed 
for the control of Imvine tuberculosis are entitled to have their cattle 
tested free of cliarge. The sum of 10,000 kroner ($2,080) was appro- 
priated to defray tlie expenses of the tuberculin tests in ISOO-W, and 
for the two following years 15,000 ($4,020) and 18,000 kroner ($4,824) 
were appropriated. The main results of the investigations are given 
below. 

Up to date 2,195 different herds, aggregating 30,787 head of cattle, 
have been examined. Of these 8.4 per cent were found to be tuber- 
culous and 2G.1 per cent leacted under the tuberculin test. In the 
majority of herds only individual <*ases were found, and these, almost 
without exception, were recently purchased animals. Tlie results show 
that in comparison with other Kuropean countries where similar statis- 
tics are available, and particularly in com))ari8on with Swedish, Danihh, 
and German cattle, tuberculosis is not so prevalent among the cattle 
of Norway. The results of the examination are given in the following 
table: 

Distribution of bovine tuberculosie in Norway, 





Breeds. 





Ages. 




Native. 

Tele- 

mark. 

Ayr- 

shire. 

Mixed. 

Miscel- 

laueons 

Under 

6mos. 

6 nios.- 
1 year. 

1-5 

years. 

Over 5 
years. 

Age not 
given. 

Total iminber ex- 











amined 

13, 548 

2, 174 

692 

13,506 

867 

1,551 

2, 237 

13, 179 

13,449 

371 

Percentage tuber- 


oiilona 

6.8 

6.1 

18.4 

10.4 

7.2 

I.O 

3.4 

i 

7.9 

10.8 

18.0 



The veterinarians making the tests reported repeatedly that consump- 
tion in man was found, or had been found, on farms where bovine 
tuberculosis was shown to be present. 

The laws and regulations governing tuberculin tests, meat control, 
and other branches of the veterinary service are given in the report. — 

F. w. WOIil.. 

Powdered soap as a cause of death among swill-fed hogs, 

V. A. MooEE {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 141, pp. 409, 418). — An account 
is given of a series of experiments in feeding pigs with powdered soaps 
such as are used in washing dishes, etc., in hotels, and which eventually 
find their way into swill barrels. 
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According to the analyses made by G. W. Cavanaugh, the assistant 
chemist, these soaps contain from 49.6 to 55.04 per cent of sal soda. 
When the soap was fed to pigs in amounts varying from A to 5 oz. per 
day they became sick and sliowed all the symptoms that had been 
observed in hogs fed upon swill that contained soap in greater or less 
amount. Diarrhea was a constant symptom. In severe cases there was 
much difficulty in standing and the muscles of the head and legs were 
more or less constantly jerking. Connected with these symptoms there 
was a loss of appetite. Where the pigs recovered from the immediate 
effects they did not become thrifty for some weeks. A iiost-inortem 
examination of those that died showed the skin between the thighs to 
be of a pinkish color, kidneys pale, the blood vessels of the mesentery 
much congested, the mesenteric glands enlarged and (edematous, many 
congested, the mucous membrane of the intestines of a dark i eddish 
color, the biaiii very much congested, and the mucosa of the stomach 
covered with a thick layer of mucus. 

Bacteriological examinations brought to light no evidence of bacteria. 
Check experiments were made. In conclusion, it is noted that the 
greatest amount of loss from swine disease in the State is among hogs 
fed on swill collected from hotels, boarding houses, and other large 
institutions; that the cause of the death in certain outbreaks among 
such swill-fed hogs is due to the poisoning of the animals by an excess 
of free alkali in the swill. Small quantities of the iiowdered soaps pro- 
duced no immediate bad results, but it is not safe to feed them to 
animals. The proper channel for the disposal of dish water is the sewer. 

Cashew [mesquite] poisoning, Williams [Jour, Jamaica Agr. Soc.j 
1 (lS97)j No, 9, pp. 319-321 , — When animals are fed with this legume 
(Prosopis juliflora) they become slick, glossy, and look well. The 
animals seem very fond of it. But when it is damaged by rains, heavy 
dews, etc., it is poisonous. Animals that eat it when it is in the poison- 
ous condition become distended with gas and rupture of the digestive 
system may result. Clots of blood have been found in the cerebellum. 
The first symptoms are colicky pains with abdominal distension; the 
animal paws, lies down and rises frequently, and shows an inclination 
to thrust its head into corners. It may lie on its back with feet doubled 
up and groan with pain. Cold sweats occur, breathing becomes thick 
and labored, and there are frequent attempts at micturition. Urine is 
voided in small quantities. The remedy is puncturing the abdomen 
and drawing off the gases, together with hot fomentations to abdomen 
and loins and the administration of oil and hot water enemas. The 
animal may finally die from collapse. 

On Drepanidotaenia hemignathi, a new species of tapeworm, 
A. E. Shipley [Quart, Jour. Micron. 8ci, [London]^ n, ser,^ 40 [1898)^ 
No. 4, pp. 613-623j pi. i). — This species is based on ten specimens from 
the intestine of Hemignathun procerus from the Sandwich Islands. It 
varies from 1 to 2.2 cm. in length and at the middle of the body is 2 mm. 

18766— No. 11 7 
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broad. The head is provided with a row of ten hooks each from 18 
to 23/i long. The segmentation begins close behind the head, having 
scarcely any neck. The genital i)ores are unilateral. Eggs, spherical, 
40 to 50/^ in diameter. 

In the length of the hooks the species resembles D. tentiirostris in 
which they are 20 to 23 long. In the embryo of D. hemignathi the hooks 
are 20//, in the embryo J). tenuirostris only 7jn. The species differ 
further in the longer neck in the last-named form and in its larger egg. 

Ou the *'leucocide” substances in the metabolic products of Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus, 0. Baii. {Arch» Hyg,, 32 (1893), Xo, 1-2, i>|). 133-171), 

Researches ou the influence of the organism on toxins, E. Mktcunikoff (Ann. 
Inst. Fastcur, 11 (1897), No. 11, pp. 801-809). — The author coucludes that plants such 
as bacteria ami fuu<;i can destroj" toxins and transform them into vaccines without 
producing an antitoxin; that the invertebrates are capable of producing a tetanic 
antitoxin in appreciable (xuaiititics ; that the production of antitoxins begins in the 
animal series with the crocodiles, where the power is more highly developed than iu 
the higher animals; that the antitoxic power is not to be considered as bound to any 
febril reaction whatever; that the antitoxic property of the fowl is iu the blood; 
that it is not possible to accept the idea that natural immunity depends on the anti- 
toxic power, and that the antitoxic xirox)eity in the animal kingdom has an evolu- 
tion loss aiiciont than the jjhagocytic reaction. 

Helminthological contributions, A. MCllek (Arch. Xaturgesch., (hi (189?), pp. 1-26, 
pis. 3; abs. in Zool. Centhl., J (1898), No. 2, jpp. 40). — A description is given of Spirop- 
tei'a irnnmta (^rpl., from (Wiaoias yarrula, and of Filaria capitellata Schn., which is 
regarded as identical with Hysirivhis papillosa Rud., from garrnla. Dispharagns 
anthuris of Rudolphi, Moliii, and Dnjardiu is to be 8e])arated from F. anthuris of 
Schneider and von Linstow; the name of the latter must be retained, while the 
former species, which is found between the gastric membranes of Lanius vollnrio, 
L. ra/as, and Coiacias garrida, must bo called JHspharagiis cordatus. There are also 
described : F. recta v. Linst, irom Podiveps vrhtatns; F. inrohda v. Linst, from Jujolius 
otiis; F. tricuspisVvdt, from ('ornts oorone; an unknown Aseaiis from the msoxihagus 
and stomach of Felts tigris; fleteralis compar Sehraiik, from Telrao urogalUts and 
T. tt trlx; Jnkglosionittm trigonocephalum Rud., from Cants vitipcs; Strongylus no htlaris 
Rud., from FttJiva alra; S. relorftt’forntis Rud., from Lopus; Cvenosoma semiarmatnm 
Molin, froni^C’<iat« ntlpes; and Jntryavanthns hihantatns n. sp., from Sterna risoriti. 

Fecundation in Ascaris megalocephala, J. B. Carxoy and H. Lebrun (Cellule, 
13 (1897), j)p. 60-193^ pis. 2; abs, in Zool. Centhl., 3 (1898), 3, pp. 79-84), 

Contributions to the structure of protoplasm, the karyokinetic spindle, and 
the centrosome. I, On the fertilization and ilrst division of the egg of Ascaris, 
R. VON Erj.anokr (Arelt. Milcros. Anat., 19 (1897), pp. 309-440, pis. 3; abs. in Zool, 
Centhl, 3 {1898), No. 3, pp. 74-79). 

The genus Ascaris, M. Stossicii (II genre Ascaris lAnne. Trieste, 1896, pp. 114).’-^ 
A toxonomic descrijitlon is given of 217 simeies. Their synonymy seems to be fully 
brought out, and liosts and localities are usually mentioned. In the systematic index 
given the parasites are noted under the names of their hosts arranged in zoological 
order. From this it ax)pears that 77 sx)eeie8 of mammals, 170 of birds, 37 of reptiles, 
5 of amphibians, 142 of fishes, and 1 of insects are afiected. 

The single insect host is Pierostichus niger, which harbors Ascaris pterostichi. 

Bothriocephalus zschokkei, M. Lf iiE (Zool Anz., 20, No. 344, pp. 430-434; abs. 
in Zool Centhl, 5 (1807), No, 2,p. 47), — liothriocephalus zschokkei is thought synony- 
mous with Sehistocephalus diniorphtts. 

A preliminary contribution on the anatomy of Taenia polymorpha, K. Wolff- 
HU(JFL (Zool ^In:., 21, No. 334, pp. 211-21.^).— testis, van deferens, and cirrus 
apparatus are paired; the female genital glands and the uterus simple; the vagina 
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does not commanicate with the outer world; the cirrus bores directly into the 
parenchyma, breaking through the euticula at places that arc not predetermined. 

These facts are thought to be of sufficient weight for the creation of a genus, but 
tliis is deferred until the relationshiiis are considered in a later paper. 

On the oesophagus of nematodes, especially of Strongylus armatus and Doch- 
mius duodenalis, L. A. Jagerskiold {Bihang Srenaka Fetensk. Akad, Handl.y 2S 
(t897), TFf iVo. f), pp. pis, J; ahs. in Zool. CenfbL, 5 {1897)^ No. f, p, 48). — The 
author finds that the glands in the dorsal side of the msophagus in Strongglus annor 
ins and Ankylostomum duodenale open into the oral cavity at its'anterior end. 

The strongylus of the sheep's stomach, C. .Jumen. (^Jour. Agr. Prat., 1 {1898), 
No. 4, pp. 137-142, figs. 5). — The affected animals are caused to drink a glass of water 
with some linseed oil in which there is mixed at the moment of administration 5 to 
6 cc. of benzin for lambs or 6 to 8 cc. for sheep. If the animal is very sick the dose 
should be graduated, beginning with 2 to 3 cc. 

Bothriotaenia chilensis, n. sp., E. Uiggenbach {Actea Soc. Sci. Chile, 7, {1897), pp. 
66-73, pi. 1; ahs. in Zool. Centhl., 3 {1897), No. p. 47). — This new species was taken 
from Genypte^'iis chilensis and reaches a length of 5 cm. The scolex bears 2 flask-like 
independent bothridia. The genital pores lie irregularly and alternatingly on both 
sides of the body, the uterus opening on the ventral surface of the proglottid. The 
body surface is covered with pores of tine and numerous excretory vessels. 

The development of the aporozoa of the genus Coccidium, V. L. Simoxd 
{Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 11 {1897), No. 6, pp. 546-581, pis. 2). — By means of experiments 
on rabbits and on Salamandra macnlata and bj' microscopical observations the author 
has found that Coccidium oviforme and C. {Karyophagns) salamandra^ instead of lieing 
dimorphic in their cycle of development, arc polyinor])hic. What applies to this 
applies \>ith slight modification also to (\ proprium and, in all probability, to the 
rest of the genus. 

New worms from Eritrea, E. Setti {Atti Soc. Ligust Sci. Nat. e Geogr. Genova, 8 
{1897), pt. II, pp. t-ol, pU. 2; ahs. in Zool. Centhl. , 5 {1898), No. 2, p. 49). — The new 
form Oxyuris stossichii from the intestine of Hystrix eristata is described. 

Tuberculosis in cattle {Oniaiio Dept. .4gr., Spec. Bnl. 1897, July, pp. 12, pis. 2 ). — 
This is a popular bulletin designed to awaken the attention of Canadian cattle breed- 
ers to the n idespread existence of tiiberenlosis, giving poiiuhir directions foi testing 
suspected animals, enumerjiting the utensils used in making the tests, and stating 
where the instruments may he obtained. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Beet sugar production in Sweden ( TkJskr. Landtnuin, 18, No. C, 

pp. 96-99). — The total quantity of beets worked during the campaign 
of 1895-’96 was o35,14!).4 tons. The products obtained were i>4, 822.41 
tons first sugars, .'>,371.8(5 seconds, l,92t).Gl thirds (total, 03,114.88 tons), 
and 16,753.4 tons of molasses. The amount of sugar obtained was 
11.75 per cent and that of molasses 2.94 per rent of the tonnage of 
beets. The average content of ])o]arized sngar in the beets was 13.46 
per cent, the range in the average per cent for all factories being from 
12.18 to 11.51 per cent. The average sugar content in single factories 
ranged between 9.3 and 16,8 per cent. 

The factory at Boma, Gotland, which is largely, if not entirely, sup- 
plied by beets grown on marsh soils, received the richest beets. The 
average content of sngar in the beets was 15 per cent, the percentage 
ranging Irom 14.5 to 16.8. The yield of sngar was 12.75 per cent and 
that of molasses 3.02 per cent of the tonnage of beets worked. 
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The following comparative statistics are considered of interest in 
this connection : 


Iteet »ugar production in Sweden, Germany, and France, 1S91-9G. 


1 


Sweden. 


1 

Gennany. 

r 

Franco. 


C.inijjai'fn. j 

1 

X o. of 
facto 
rics 

1 1 

Average 
quantity 
of beets ’ 
\%orked. | 

Yield 
of crude 
sugar 
Iroin 
beets. 

No of 
fai'to- 
ricH. 

1 Av<‘rage 
[quantity 

1 of beets i 
1 Avorked. 

' 1 

® §? 3 2- 
? - ® 

No. of 
facto- 
ries. 

Average 
qiinulity 
of beets 
worked. 

i 

Yield 
of crude 
sugar 
I'rom 
beets. 



Toiih. 

1 

Per cent. 

1 

Tons. 

Per cent. 


font 

Per cent. 

1891- 92 1 

8 

32, 509 

10.26 I 

1 403 

23,548 

12. 06 

368 

15,287 1 11.41 

3892 'IKJ 

10 

27,745 1 
37 39(5 1 

10.80 ! 

401 

24,468 
26, 279 j 

11.94 

307 

14 872 

1 10.62 

1893-*94 

10 

11 42 

405 

12.34 

370 

14, 251 

1 10.89 

1894 ‘95 

* 17 

3(5,909 I 
31, 479 ' 

11 (50 

405 

35,8(>5 ! 

12.16 

367 

19, 449 

> 10.88 

1895- 90 

>18 

11.75 

307 

20 402 

18. 11 

356 

15.201 1 11.55 






^ At 3 of the lactories only the .puce \tas extracted, wliich was then sent to the other factories for 
the remaining processes of inamilaetnre. 

— F. W. WOLL. 


An experiment in generating vinegar, W. B. Alwood ( Virginia 
8ta. BtiL 71j ppe 1^3-128 ), — This is a continuation of the work reported 
in Bulletin 57 of the station (E. S. R., 8, p. 977). The object of the work 
was ^^to determine the feasibility of manufacturing vinegar by modern 
methods on the average farm.” The vinegar generator used consisted 
of a 4 by 8 ft. wooden tank filled with beech shavings. The tank was 
provided with holes near the bottom for the admission of air, and fitted 
1 ft. from tlie top with a wooden disk perforated to allow the entrance 
of the cider, which was distributed evenly over it by means of a dumper. 
The vinegar was drawn from the tank by means of a siphon of glass 
tubing inserted in a hole near the bottom. The tem])erature of the 
fermenting cider in the mass of shavings was controlled by legulating 
the supply of air, some of the air holes being shut oft* when the tein- 
lieratiire rose too high and o])ened when it fell too low. 

In order to acidify the shavings and start the process of fermentation, 
the generator was charged with strong vinegar and again with vinegar 
in which some (joncentrated grape juice was dissolved. The stock solu- 
tion, a mixture of weak vinegar and fermented cider, was then run 
through the generator at the rate of 20 gal. ])er day (24 hours). The 
resulting jiroduct was a very good vinegar, ranging from 4.05 to 6.87 
per cent acid. A mixture of half vinegar and half fresh cider failed 
to produce good vinegar withouc being run through the generator twice. 
Better results were obtained by allowing the cider to ferment for some 
time in casks before running it through the generator. The tempera- 
ture within the generator 2 it. from the bottom ranged from 88 to 106o. 
The higher temperature caused a loss of alcohol and lowered the acidity 
of the product. Temperatures below 90^ did not give good results. 
The optimum is thfiught to be about 95<^. 

It is believed that this method of manufacturing vinegar might be 
tised with considerable profit if it were not for the cheap vinegars mkde 
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BA by-productd from various factories aud colored and flavored to 
imitate cider vinegar. 

On the manufacture of potato starch, M. J. K.tus (Tidsakr, Norske Landbr,, 
{1897)y No. 8jpp, BOS-308 ). — The process is described and the machinery illustrated. 

Hydromel, G. pe L ayens ( L’HydromeL Paris: Pa it 1 Dupon t, JS94, pp. figs. S) — 
A brief pamphlet discussing the various questions connected with the making of 
hydromel. It is estimated that hydromel is worth francs per liter ; and since about 
a pound of honey is required to make each liter, deducting the expense of fermeiita- 
lion, etc., it raises the price of honey to about 7.) centimes ijer pound. The formula 
for making hydromel is wat^-r 75 liters, honey 25 liters, tartaric acid 50 grams, 
bismuth 10 grams, fresh pollen 50 grams. 

Contribution to the study of oxydase of grapes — its utility in vinification, 
A. Bon FAR!) and L. Semichon {Compt. Pend. Acad Sci. Pans^ 1:20 (789^), ^o. % pp. 
4J.S-42G). 

Wine making, M. Blunxo (Agr. Gaz. NewSocth Wales, 9 {1808), jA- h PP- 1-81- 
pl.l.figs.n). 

The preparation of white wines from red grapes, V. Mariinaxd (Gompi. Pend. 
Acad. Sci. PariSy 126 {1898), No. 9, p. 6‘>6). 

Concerning so-called boiled wine (vini cotti), G. Paris {Zlsthr. rniersneh. 
Kahr. u. (hnnssmil., 1898, No. 8, j>p. io'f-iST').-— Analyses of a number of samples are 
reported. 

The temperature of wine fermentation, L. Roos {Prog. Agr. et Vit., 29 {1898), 
No. 12, pp. S58SGS). 

The discoloratiou of wine (la casse des vins\ A. BorrFARD {Ann. Jtcole Nat. 
Agr. MonipellUr, 9 {1895- Ot)), pp. 107-212 ). — The author classilios the changes which 
the coloring matter of wine undergoes, all of '\\hich have been more or less confused. 
As defined by him they are (1) the decomposition of the coloring matter through 
bacterial agencies; (2) the bluing of wines duo to the chemical oxidation of certain 
wines; (M) the precipitation of coloring matter due to chemical action; and (4) the 
rapid oxidation and precipitation of the coloring matter through chemical changes 
induced by the presence of the fermenl, oxydase. 

The latter class alone should l»e considered under the name “la casse des vins.’’ 
In this class of change, heating the wine to 65 to 70^ C,, or sulphuring, will, to a great 
degree, prevent th(‘ discoloration. 

The microorganisms of the brewing industiy, A. Jorgensen {Die Mihroorgan- 
ismen dtr Gdrnngsindnslrie. Berlin: Paul Pareg, 1808, 4. ed., pp. VIll, 349, Jigs. 70}- 

On the olive oil of Dauro, Portugal, A. J. Ferreira i>a Sila’a {Jiul. Soe. ('him. 
Paris, S. ser., 19 {1898), No.J, pp. 88-90). 

Peanut oil and its uses in pharmacy and the arts, S. P. Sadtler ( Proc. Amer. 
Pharm. Assoc., 45 (7897), 2>P- 179-182 ). — The successful substitution of peanut oil for 
olivi* oil in some pharmaceutical preparations is reported. 


AORIGULTUEAL ENGIKEERING 

Report of the section of meteorology and irrigation engineering, 

L. O. OABPENTEn (Colorado Sta. Kpt. 1897, pp. 98, 9J, 106-108, 

jigs, 4 ), — A summary is given of the work of this department of the 
station during the year iu the measurement of return waters from irri- 
gation, evaporation from reservoirs, water available for irrigation in 
different streams, the rise and fall of water in streams, with fluctuations 
ill rainfall and temperature, duty of water on forms, observations on 
ground water, duration of sunshine, measurements of solar energy, soil 
temperatures, atmospheric iiressure, etc. 
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Measareraents of return waters from irrigation in the same line as 
those of previous years ^ were made in 1897 on the Big Thompson and 
its tributary, the Little Thompson, the liio Grande, and the Cache la 
Poiulre. The measurements on the Itio Grande showed that the return 
of water to that stream is small, but for a iiortion of its length it is 
losing a large amount of water from its bed. For 10 miles of its course 
this loss was found to amount to from 75 to 100 cu. ft. per second. 
Measurements on the Cache la Poudre indicate that the losses are 
not large enough to justify the use of any means of saving the water. 
The Big Thompson and the Little Thompson showed a gain of 70 
cu. ft. per second from rciturn water. Since these gains of the streams 
must be due at least in part to losses from canals, measurements were 
undertaken along about 70 miles of canal to ascertain the losses from 
seepage. Losses were found in ditterent canals varying from “ a depth 
of 1 ft. in 24 hours over the canal surface to a depth of over 20 ft. in 
the same time. The average loss of canals in good condition may be 
put provisionally at 2 ft. in 24 hours.” 

Observations were made on the amount of evaporation from the sur- 
face of a number of lakes, wlrch indicated that the loss from this source 
wuvS over one-half greater than that recorded in a standard evaporation 
tank ill the college grounds, which was 41 in. 

Tlie amounts of water furnished by the Cache la I^oudre Piver during 
the year, as recoided by a self- registering instrument placed at the 
point where the river flows out of the mountains and above all the 
ditches except one, were reported in weekly bulletins, which were sup- 
plied to the local press, “ so that the irrigation interests should know 
something of the stage of water and of the probable changes to be 
expected.” The instrument used in recording the water supply in 
the river is described. In connection ^ith the river records rain- 
fall stations were maintained at various places in the mountains, and 
ill a few |daces temperature observations were made. These observa- 
tions promise to be of considerable value in predicting the rise of water 
in ditferent mountain streams. 

The amounts of water used for irrigation on certain farms were 
recorded as in in*evious years, and observations have been made on the 
fluctuation in the level of ground water. Investigations on the water 
supifly, especially the artesian water of tlie 8au Luis Valley, were con- 
tinued in 1897. It is believed that this valley was the bed of an 
ancient lake, or rather of two lakes at difl’erent iieriods. This explains 
why a portion of the valley is water-logged, and also why certain of 
the shallower artesian wells furnish water which is unfit for drinking 
purposes. A contour map has been prepared which shows that the 
water-logged soils can be drained, and it is explained that pure water 
may be obtained by sinking the artesian wells through the seitond lake 
bottom, and casing the wells to keep out the water from the upper 
strata. 

> (\)lorailo Sta. Hiil. 33 (E. H. U., 7, v- 
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The meteorological records are not reported in detail. They included 
observations on temperature and pressure, evaporation, rainfall, 
humidity, sunshine, and solar intensity iitade at the station, substa- 
tions, and by voluntary observers at different points in the mountains. 

Some notes on draining, H. V. Jackkox (Affr. Gaz., New South Wales, S {1897), 
No. 12, pp. 8S1-S93, figs. 25). 

Report on trials of farm machinery, U. Sverdrup {Tidsskr. Norske Landhr., 5 
{1898), No. 1, pp. '>-47, ill.). — The report gives full descriptions of trials of 7 self- 
binders and 10 potato harvesters conducted at Aas and Storhaniar, Norway, during 
the fall of 1897, under the direction of the Society for Norway^s Weal. 

Preliminary results of trials of self-binders at Aas Agricultural College* 
1897 (Tidsskr. Norske Landhr., 4 (1897), No. 10, p. 432). 

Preliminary results of trials with potato harvesters, U. Sverdrup {Tidsskr. 
Norske Landhr., 4 {1897), No. 10, p. 472). 

Repairs of macadam roads, E. G. Harrison U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Hoad 
Inquiry Giro. 30, pp. 14). — The text of a paper and letters from experienced road 
builders upon this subject. 

Green fodder in winter (Sdchs. Landtv. Ztschr., 45 {1897), No. 41, pp. 5GS-566, figs. 
3). — A description of a press useful in preserving forage crops. 

A model cow shed, J. Mahon {Queensland Agr. Jour., 1 {1897), No. 0,pp. 437, 
438, pi. 1). — l)ra^^ings and specifications for a barn to accommodate twenty cows 
are given. 


STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agriculture in Alaska, W. 11. Evans, B. Killin, and S. Jackson 
(XJ, fS. Dept. Agr.j Office of Ejperhmit Statioihs Bui. i(9, pl8. 

23 ). — This bulletin i.s the report to Congress of the commission referred 
to in E. 8. K., h, p. 401. The general features of the investigation are 
given in that idaee. 

The report gives tlie general topograi)by and meteorology of the 
country, including coni])arative tables which show tlie average temper- 
ature and preciintatiou of Alaskan, North European, and Canadian 
stations. The soils of Alaska are discussed at some length and tables 
are given showing the percentage of coarse and fine earth and the 
mechanical analyses of 24 samples of soils and subsoils. The natural 
products of the country are discussed and analyses of the following 
grasses given: Bhleum pratensey Poa pratensls^ Bromus sp., Anthuan- 
thtnn odoratiimy Deschampmt bottnicaj and Cahmagrostis aJeuiiva. Com- 
liarisons are made of these and similar species grown elsewheie. Notes 
are given on the cultivated products, which consist almost entirely of 
garden crops. The jmssible extent of agriculture, as shown by the area 
of arable lands, is indicated and some of the difticiilties and possi- 
bilities pointed out. A list of about 100 economic plants and various 
notes on the native animals and industries are given. 

In the preliminary report of Sheldon Jackson brief notes are given 
on his obvservatioiis made along the Yukon Eiver as far as Dawson. 
At various ])oints visited hardy vegetables were seen growing, and 
grasses taller than a man are reported as growing abundantly. 
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Tenth Annual Report of Colorado Station, 1897 {Colorado Sia. Bpi, JfW, J(». 
77 ^y)._Tliis contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897| 
the station organization list; in^ntory of station property; text of the Hatch Act; 
brief extracts from Circular 29 of the Office of Experiment Stations and ft*om the 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1897 (E. S. R., 9, pp. 298, 698); subject 
list of station Bulletins 1-tO; a quite lengthy report by the directorf<lealing largely 
with the present status of the station and substations, financially and otherwise, 
and the interrelationship of the college and station ; and short reports by the agri- 
culturist, botanist and hortieulturist, chemist, entomologist, meteorologist, and irri- 
gation engineer (see ]>. 1095), and the superintendents of the substations at Arkansas 
Valley and Cheyenne Wells. The reports of the substations deal principally with 
tests of various erops and varieties of fruits, vegetables, etc. A brief note is also 
gi\en on the use of cornstalks as windbreaks fot crop proteccion. 

Ninth Annual Report of Kentucky Station, 1896 {Kenlucky Sta. Bpt 1896tpp, 
XLIIIy Append, pp. 7 /r/).— Organization list; report of the treasured for the fiscal 
year ending Juno 30, 1896; brief report by the director on the staff, equipment, pub- 
lications, etc., of the station ; leports by the heads of the departments of chemistry, 
entomology, botany, hoi ticulture, and meteorology, on the work of the year, detailed 
resuliB being given in some instances (noted elsewhere) ; reprints of Bulletins 61-66 
of tlie station ; and an index to the report and bulletins. 

Annual Report of South Carolina Station, 1897 (South Carolina Sta. Bpt. 1897 y 
pp. Jl). — Includes the oigauization list of the station, text of the Hatch Act of 
March 2, ]8'^7, and brief reports by the vice-director and heads of departments on 
the work of the with a list of the bulletins published. In addition to the gen- 
eral woi k of the chemist, the results of analyses of two samples of Sea Island cotton 
see<l, a summary of the lesnlts of fertilizer inspection in the State during 1896 and 
1897, and notes and comments on the sanitary examination of a number of artesian 
well and spring waters are given. 

Annual Repoit of Virginia Station, 1897 ( Virginia Sia. Bpt. 1897 ypp. IJ). — This 
contains the organization list, subject list of bulletins published daring the year, 
treasuier’b report for the fiscal 3 ear ending June 30, 1897, and short reports on the 
work of the 3 car by the beads of the different departments. The re])ort of the 
meteorologist included within these pages is noted on page 1034. 

A report on the work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, 1897, A. C. True ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations lUtl. 60, pp. 97, 
figs. 6). — A critical review of the conduct and general management of the stations, 
with brief abstrai'ts of all station publications received by the Office of Experiment 
Stations during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897; and general statistics of the 
stations relative to organization, publications, principal lines of work, revenue, etc. 

Report of the work during 1896 at the agricultural station of the Island of 
Mauritius, P. BonAme (Ann. Sci. Agron,, 1897, II, No, 2-S, pp, 307-368), 

Report of the Royal Society for Norway^s Weal for 1896 (Christiania, 1897, 

pp, 160), 

Agriculture in Denmark compared with that in Great Britain, II. Nathorst 
(Tidskr, Landtman, 18 (1897), No. 37, pp. 668-673), 

Activities of agricultural associations in the past, present, and future, N. 
Heymann (Tidsskr, Landbkon., 16 (1S97), No, 5-6, pp. 417-458), 

Agricultural conditions on the Island of Jersey, J. Larsen (Tidish*. Landokon., 
16 (1897), No, 5-6, pp. 479-489). 

Agriculttural calendar for 1898, K. K. Hbje (Lomme-Almanak for LandmUnd, 
Mejorister og Skogbrugere, 1898. Christiania, 1897). 

Land economic associations in Denmark, J. C. La Couk (Tidsskr. Landbkon, 16 
(1897), No. 5-6, pp. 459-478), 

Organization lists of agricultural experiment stations and institutions 
with courses in agriculture in the United States ( U. S. Dept, Agr., Office of Ejcperi* 
ment Stations Bui, 47, pp, 96). — In addition a subject list of publications of the 
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experiment stations receiTed by the Office of Experiment Stations daring 1897, and 
the Federal legislation i*elatiug to the colleges and stations and the rulings of the 
Treasury, Post-Office, and Agricultural Departments as to the construction of the 
act of Congress of March 2, 1887, establishing the stations, are included. 

Truth about agricultural depretmion ; an eoonomio study of the evidences of 
the Royal Commission, F. A. Channing (^London: Longmans Orem Co., 1897, pp. 
S88), — The author sums up and analyzes the data accumulated by the recent Royal 
Commission appointed to investigate the causes of agricultural depression in Eng- 
land. The history of the decline of British agriculture, past and present methods 
of farming, economic relationship of landlords and tenants, etc., are discussed at 
length. Excessive rents is believed to be the chief cause of the depression. 

Agricultural atatiaticB of the province of South Australia, 1896 (South Au8» 
tralia Stat. Beg., 1897, pt. 5, pp.83 ). — ^This gives returns showing the total acreage of 
occupied and cultivated land, acreage of each of the different farm and orchard 
crops and the produce therefrom, stands of bees and the honey product, numbei and 
hinds of live stock, wool production, etc., of each district and county of the Piov- 
ince for the year ending March 31, 1897. The number of mills and manufactories, 
rates of wages, ])rice8 of raw and manufactured product, etc., are also given. In 
some instances similar data are given for preceding years for comparison. 

StatistioB of the land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations in 
the United States ( 27. S. Dept. Agr.. Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 51^ pp. 39). — 
A summary of the data contained in this bulletin has already appeared (£. 8. R., 9, 
p.701). 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual convention of the Association of Amer- 
ican Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, A. C. True and H. H. 
GooDELL(r/’. S. Dept. Agr , Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 49, 2>p» 100, fig. 1 ). — 
This gives the officers and committees of the Association and the proceedings of the 
convention held at Minneapolis, Minn., July 13-15, 1897, an account of which has 
already appeared (E. 8. R., 9, p. 303). In addition to the general business and dis- 
cussions the following papers are included; Evolution of agricultural education, 
G. T. Fairchild; Advertising in Experiment Station publications, A. C. True; An 
experiment, its conception and methods of procedure, H. L. Bolley; How may uni- 
versity extension work be best conducted by the colleges of agriculture, I. P. Rob- 
erts; Preparatory teaching in agricultural colleges, E. W. Hilgard; Preparatory 
work in agricultural colleges, W. M. Hays; Science vs. art, I. P. Roberts; Methods 
of keeping records of horticultural work at the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y., S. A Beach; The importance of mycophagy in a course on 
botanical instruction, H. N. Starnes; Classi^cation of varieties of peaches, R. H. 
Price; Horticultural education in Minnesota, S. B. Green; A bacterial disease of 
cabbage and allied plants, H. L. Russell; Development of electrical engineering in 
Utah, J. Jensen; and A calorimetric determination of the heating value of com, 
C. R. Richards. 

Teaching agriculture and the Bciencea, O. Pavettr (Vmseignement des scimees et 
de VagriouHure. Paris : Fernand Nathan, 1898, pp. 36). — A revised edition for the use 
of instructors. 

The new chemical institute of the University of Breslau, Sciioi.xz and 
Klingensteix (Chem. Zig., 21 (1897), No. 51, pp. dOl’SOS, figs. 3). 

Public laboratory and experiment station in Johazmesburg (South African 
RepubUc), J. Lohvt (Chem. Ztg., 21 (1897), No. 69, pp. 677, 678, fig. f).— A plan and 
description of the new building opened in May, 1897. 

Report of the chemical and seed control station at Skara, 1896, 0. Ntlander 
(Skara (Sweden), 1897, pp. 16). 

On government control of fertUisers,' feeding stuffs, and seeds in Sweden 
(Landtmannen, 8 (1897), Nos. 18, pp. 243-247; 19, pp. 259-264). 

The chemical plant biological station at Lulei, Sweden (Landtmannen, 8 
( 1897 ), No. 6, pp. 71-76). 
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Idaho Station.— The citizens of Moscow have recently donated to the station 10 
acres of land additional to the tract already given, making 94 acres in all. The 
new tract is so situated as to add greatly to the value and convenience of the station 
farm. Contracts for material have been made for a greenhonsci with work rooms 
and class room. 

Michigan Station. — A. A. Crozier bas resigned his position as agriculturist of 
the station, and J. D. To war, formerly of the Rhode Island College and Station, has 
been appointed field agriculturist. 

A systematic series of soil examinations begun last year will continue through 
this season under the supervision of M. W. Fulton, the object being to stndy the 
relation of the soil to water. 

Montana College and Station.— Robert S. Shaw has been appointed professor 
of agriculture in the college and assistant agriculturist of the station. 

North Carolina Station.— J. D. Hufham, jr., assistant chemist; S. B. Moore, 
clerk ; and L. W. Physioc, mailing clerk, have severed their connection with the 
station ; and the following appointments have been made : Mrs. L. V. Darby, stenog- 
rapher, and C. M. Hughes, clerk. F. G. Kelly has been changed from clerk to 
assistant chemist. 

South Carolina Station.— J. S. Pickett has been made foreman of the station 
farm. The station barn, burned by lightning August 5, 1897, has been replaced by 
a large storage barn for dry fodder, silos, and motive-power machinery; a dairy barn 
with a capacity lor 52 cows; and a general purpose barn, the first floor of which is 
used ior stock and contains an office, milk room, feed bins, etc., and the second floor 
for general experimental work, with seed rooms, etc. The poultry division has estab- 
lished 36 pens 20 by 36 ft. and 9 runs 80 by 150 ft., all of which is inclosed with the 
most impro\ed poultry cable and picket wire. 

Personal Men i ion.— Dr. George Henry Horn, bom at Philadelphia, April 7, 1840, 
died at Busleys Point, New Jersey, December 24, 1897. Dr. Horn’s works on North 
American Coleoptera are well known. In his 150 more important contributions to 
^ entomology and in minor notes he named 150 new genera and more than 1,550 new 
species, >ery few of which are now classed as synonyms. 

Dr. Askenasy has become honorary professor of botany at Bonn. 
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The present number completes the ninth volume of the Record. The 
character and extent of tlie work in this and the preceding volume is 
indicated by the following table: 


Station reports 

Station bulletins 

Publications of United States Department of Agriculture 

Foreign articles 

Total number of articles 

Claasiiled as follows : 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Fermentation and bacteriology 

Zoology 

Heteorolog 
Water ana 

Fertilizers 

Field crops 

Horticulture 

Forestry 

Seeds aud weeds 

Diseases of plants 

Entomology 

Foods ana animal production 
Dairy farming and dairying . 

Veterinary sdence 

Tecbnolo^ 

Agricultural engineeriug .... 

Statistics 


Volume 

Volume 

vni. 

IX. 

62 

56 

340 

317 

02 

201 

702 

842 

1,565 

1,810 

157 

121 

60 

86 

5 

28 

10 

81 

54 

67 

55 

72 

103 

85 

228 

153 

154 

138 

11 

16 

20 

41 

70 

107 

126 

252 

177 

186 

130 

151 

51 

134 

4 

11 

22 

38 

02 

103 


The abstractB in this volume occupy 770 pages, and required in their 
preparation the reviewing of 56,569 pages in the original publications. 
In addition to this the volume contains 2,471 titles (mostly foreign), 
not abstracted; 14 editorials, occupying 30 pages; 8 special articles, 
occupying 136 pages, and 93 station notes, occupying 11 pages. 

As in previous volumes the subject-index has been made in sufficient 
detail to serve as a fairly complete guide to the contents of the publi- 
cation s abstracted. 

The review of the literature of agricaltnral science made in this 
volume of the Record is more complete than heretofore. Especial 
attention has been given of late to extending the range of the abstracts 
in a number of subjects, and especially in veterinary science. The 
Russian and Italian reports of agricaltnral investigations have also 
been more thoroughly reviewed. The task of collecting and abstract- 
ing the books, periodicals, and miscellaneoas publications in which the 
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records of agricnltaral science are printed becomes larger and more 
difficult each year. While we have received much assistance from 
publishers and authors in our efforts to secure material for the Record, 
we still need the frirther cooperation of our readers, especially to bring 
to our attention articles which are first published in out of the way 
places. It is recognized that the Record might well be developed in 
the direction of adding at least brief abstracts to all the titles recorded. 
Our present force of workers will permit little, if any, expansion in the 
amount of matter prepared for publication. It is a fact to be deplored 
that from time to time long articles of much importance are passed 
over with only a brief notice because of the time required to make a 
satisfactory review of them. We are, however, encouraged by the 
increasing testimony regarding the value of a eompreheusive review 
of the current literature of agricultural science to make renewed efforts 
to make our work in this line still more complete and satisfactory. 
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lilitavs doricp, notes 1072 

Blood, coagulating ferment 1020 

composition as affected by bleeding . . 95 

corpuscles, white, function 692 

dried, analyses, Couu. State 538 

La 1044 

N. J 636 

B.1 919,934 

examination in disease 95 

molasses, analyses 266 

feed for horses 980 

nitrogen content when fasting 175 

serum, effect on digestive ferments.. 1079 

Blueberry spanworm 69 

Bluebinls, decrease 926 

Blue jays, food, U. S. D. A 527 

thistle 846 

titmouse 230 

Bluestone solution for wheat smut, Ky 639 

Boarding houses and clubs for working 

women 980 

Jioarmia plumigeraria^ U. S. D. A 669 

Bollworm of cotton, TT. S. D. A 370 

on strawberries. U. S. D. A 070 

Bomb (calorimeter, analyses with 419 

hydrothermal value 418 

Bombut aeparatus, notQB 965 

vagans, notes 965 

Bombyx neustria^ notes 965 

trifoUiy notes 74 

Bonavis beans, analyses 129 

Bone, analyses, La 1044 

' Mass. Hatch 4.36 

N.J 934 

R. 1 919 

Yt 836 

and potash, analyses, Conn. State .... 638 

dissolved, analyses, K. 1 919 

ground 436 

analyses, Mass. Hatch . 

N.J 

manure, analyses, Conn. State 538 

meal, adulteration 36^237 

available phosphoric acid in . . . 484 
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Bone meal, fertilising value 286 

raw, va. acid phoaphate for cot- 
ton, Ga 127 

value of phoaphorio acid in — 826 

va. animal meal for egg production, 

Maas. Hatoh 377 

Boneblaok, diaaolved, analyaea, Conn. State. 538 

N.J 934 

Book louse, U, S. D. A 64 

Borax, effect on nutrition 782 

Bordeaux mixture— 

and copper sulphate for brown rot of 

plums, Va 647 

lye for brown rot of plums, Va 647 

Paris green for pimply potatoes, N. 

T. State 157 

rot of peaches, Bel . 147 

as a fungicide, Hass. Hatch 360 

an insecticide. Can 467 

comparison of different forms, Vt 846 

effect on foliage 661 

for apple rot, Ky 1062 

scab 061 

Bel 147 

N. H 764 

bean anthracnose 1061 

N.J 655 

black rot of grapes 1060 

carnation rust, 11. 1 958 

celery leaf blight 458 

chrysanthemum rust, Maas. Hatoh. 325 
cucumber anthracnose, Mass. Hatch 324 

diseases of eggplants, N. J 655 

orchids 362 

peas, N. J 656 

downy mildew of cucumbers. If. T. 

State 249 

iairy ring disease of carnations, 

R I 958 

leaf curl of peaches 262 

plums. Conn. State 569 

spot of beets 958 

potato blight, N.H 764 

diseases 764 

N. Y. State 765 

rot 251,458 

Me 852 

scab 1059 

raspberry anthracnose, N. Y. State . 60, 76.1 

snowdrop disease 457 

sooty disease of apples and pears, 

N. H 764 

tomato blight, N. Mex 446 

water lily blight, N. J 657 

preparation and use N. T. State 249 

Borer, clover root. Can 855 

cossid, Colo 261 

elm, W. Va 962 

fig. La 1065 

flat-headed apple-tree, Colo 261 

Okla 371 

Oreg 767 

heartwood, VT. Va 962 

lilac, Minn 151 

locust 964 

neach tree 160 


Bags. 

Borer, peach tree, Okla 871 

Oreg 767 

U.S.B.A 571 

pear 870 

pine, W.Va 962 

prune t w ig, Oreg 767 

round-headed apple-tree, remedies, 

Okla 871 

Boric acid, effect on nutrition 782 

determination in meat prod- 
ucts 621, 808 

Bo 9 ffaurust notes 1030 

aondaiouK, notes 1030 

Bos try chidsB, revision 74 

Bofanical survey of the Cmur d’Alene 

Mountains, TT. S. B. A 327 

Botanist, report, Ala. College 226 

Ariz 498 

Can 855 

Colo 1098 

Ind 326 

Ky 1024 

Mass. Hatoh 324 

Nebr 726 

N.J 653 

N.Bak 726 

Vt 840 

W.Va 726,897 

Botany, abstracts of articles 26, 116, 

226, 324, 420, 522, (i21, 724, 809, 919, 1024 

Bivision, U. S. B. A 327, 

328, 623, 649, 652, 653 

importance of myoophagy in 318 

systematic, of Fomacem 227 

Botflies, notes, t) . S. B. A 253 

of cotton-tail rabbit 409 

Bot, man-infesting, TT. S. B. A 670 

Bothriocephalus, n. sp., notes 294 

zschokkei, notes 1092 

Bothriotcenia chilenais, u. sp., iiotos 1093 

Botrytia cinerea, notes 961 

on grape shoots 148 

galanthia, notes 457 

pceonice, n. sp , notes 467 

Bottle for testing skim milk and butter- 
milk. Pa 885 

Botulism, epidemic 692 

Bounties on noxious animals, TJ. S. B. A — 528 

Bouvardias, cultnre 140 

Box-elder leaf roller, remedies, Minn 151 

plant bug, Oreg 767 

Braehyatola megna, notes, U. S. B. A 370 

Braohytarma altematua, notes 68 

Braoon apicatua, notes, N. T. Cornell 364 

Bracted plantain, notes T. . 454 

Bramble flea louse, K Y. State 73 

Bran, analyses, N. J 682 

ashes, analyses, Can 825 

Braaaioa aUta, notes 1055 

Iowa 148 

oampeatris, notes, N C 41 

nigra^ notes 1065 

Iowa 143 

ainapistrum , n otes 1056 

Iowa 143 

Bread, analyses, Minn 778 
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Br«ad, and bread making, handbook 274 

ancient Egyptian 581 

bacteriology 627 

composition and cost in New Jersey, 

TT.S.D.A 78 

digestibili ty , Minn 778 

injury by prolonged fermentation, 

Minn 778 

making, Minn 777 

N. Dak 786 

rye, digestibility 872 

skim milk, assimilation 081 

wheat, digestibility 872 

Conn. Storrs 781 

Breed tests of pigs, Can 478, 874 

poultry, Can 874 

Breeding grain 1048 

horses 270 

induence on feeding qualities of 

lambs, Wis 677 

tomatoes, N. II 51 

Breeds, comparison for milk production... 882 

of dairy cattle, comparison 688 

Brewing industry, micro organisms 1095 

preparation of h ops 442 

principles and practice 696 

Brewers’ grains, dried, analyses. Pa 873 

digestibility 476 

vs. linseed meal for 
beef production . . 166 

for cattle 175 

spent, anal.v ses, Mass. 

Hatcb 939 

Broad-necked prionus 964 

Brocade moth, amimtuting, Can 855 

Bromalbumin, eifect on microbes 627 

Brome grass, analyses. Conn. Storrs 786 

awnloss, culture. Can 830 

culture experiments, N. Dak. 741 
Bromin for determination of protoids and 

gelatinoids 520 

Bromui arventis, analyses 268 

notes. Can 830 

patulua, structural characters 1027 

spp., anatomical study 1027 

Broncho-pneumonia, infantile, due to ba- 
cilli 193 

Brood frames 674 

Broom com, culture, IT. S. D. A 241, 643 

smut, Til 145 

culture experiments, N. C 41 

rape of hemp and tobacco, Ky 1024 

Brown rot of cruciferous plants, study 847 

plums, Va 647 

prunes, Oreg 753 

rust of wheat 660 

spot of apples, Ohio 762 

tail moth, food plants. Mass. Hatch. 460 
remeflies, Mass. Hatch . . 462 

Bruohophagw {Eurytoma) /unehris, notes, 

U. S. D. A 662 

Bruehut oAinensit, notes, TJ. S. D. A 854 

/lavimanua, notes 468 

obtactua^ notes, TJ. S. D. A 66, 670, 854 

piawrum^ notes, D. S. D. A 66 

9t(adri9iiacttto^,notes,U.S.D. A. 854 


Page. 


Bmprestidfls fh>m Sumatra and Braail 74 

Bryobia pratmaia, notes, Colo 261 

Oreg 767 

U.S.D.A... 63,260,571 

Bnokwheat bran, analyses, Del 479 

feed, analyses, Del 479 

flour, adulteration 1078 

analyses, Del 479 

hulls, analyses, Del 479 

Vt 809 

meal, analyses, Del 479 

Bud disease of carnations, B. 1 958 

moth, N. T. Cornell " 967 

eye-spotted, Can 866 

remedies, Oreg 767 

Bnds and stipules, studies 624 

Buffalo beetle, Can 458 

Me 868 

U.S.D.A 64,66 

bur, notes. Me 143 

gluten feed, analyses, Conn. Storrs . 786 

gnat, new 159 

gnats, IT. S. D. A 253 

tree hopper, Colo 262 

Me 858 

U.S.D.A 574,675 

Bug Death as an inseefioide, Mass. Hatch. . 372 

Bulbous plants, culture 756 

Bulbs of orchids 227 

Bull mallow, eradication, Ariz 142 

Bumble flower beetle 69 

remedies, Okla 871 

Bnmblebees, U. S. D. A 662 

Bunsen burner, new support 621 

Bunt of cereals 1057 

Burette, new form 621 

Barnet, culture experiments, K. C 41 

B^ms as a cause of visceral lesions 95 

Bush beans, varieties, Mich 351 

Batter, abnormal 494 

analyses 323,990,991 

Hy 1024 

and margarin, characteristics 322 

new means of distin- 
guishing between . 420 

aroma 796 

artificial, coloring 689 

as affected by gluten meal, Mich . . . 1088 

pasteurization 92 

potatoes and roots, 

Mich 1082 

chnmability as affected by food, Vt. 884 

color 02,988 

composition of * ' serum difference ” . 170 

orcamory , analyses, Wis 286 

detection of foreign fats 722 

sesame oil 887, 1024 

examination for bacteria 887 

exhibitions, Pinnish 92,689 

Swedish 92,184,689,1080 

exports, Danish 880 

Finnish 889 

German 889 

extractors 796 

failure to “ come ” 2|K) 

fit, examinatioii 498 
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Batter, fkolti, oanies 1089 

ilavor-pTodnoing microoooona. . . . 185, 086 

fresh cow vs. stripper, Iowa 91 

inoreasers, N. Y. Cornell 981 

inferior, improTement 889 

ladled, IT. S. D. A 280 

loss in weight on storing 92 

making 884 

Can 484 

new method 590 

on the farm, IT. S. D. A 795 

pare oaltures in 589 

moldy 92 

production as affected by pasteur- 
ization 492 

profits from selling, K. Y. Stale 92 

quality, as affected by food 290,490 

Vt 884 

sesame oil reaction 795 

specific gravity 180 

tubercle bacilli 689 

volatile fatty acids 722 

water content 92, 493, 887 

whey, K. Y. Cornell 494 

yield of Breitenberg cows 388 

Butterfiies, anatomical studies 77H 

enemies 1071 

Butterfiy, mourning cloak, Me 858 

western pine 319 

white cabbage, Can 856 

pine, U. S. D. A 670 

Buttermilk vs. skim milk for iiigs, N. C — 678 

Butternut woolly worm , remedies 574 

Butyric acids, change into isobutyric acids. 808 

Cabbage, bacterial disease 819 

black rot, treatment, IT. S. 1). A 849 

bug, harlequin, Colo 1065 

La 1065 

N.J 664 

TT.S.D.A 662,670 

butterfly. Can 866 

N.J 664 

club root, prevention, N. Y. State. 56 

ourculio, Ohio 67 

lice, Colo 262 

remedies, Md 469 

root maggot, remedies, Vt 862 

worms, Colo 262 

'Cabbages, ( ulture, Idaho 357 

experiments, Me 840 

fertilizer experiments, Mass. 

Hatch 840 

irrigation, Wis 596 

. varieties, Colo 244 

Mich 861 

W.Va 832 

Cacao beans, curing 129 

composition 561 

tree and fruit, analyses 129 

Camda meeuana, notes, IT. S. D. A 670 

r€ip<mMnay notes, U, S. D. A 670 

retoesana, notes, 17, S. D. A 370,663 

•em<fwana, notes, Minn 151 

Cactacem, description 828 

Cacti, chemistry 829 

diseases 251,669 


Pago. 


CadeUe,notea,TT.S.D. A 65 

Camurut eertbrdlii, notes, Ala. CoUege 274 

CkMoi^nia/iilearitt^ notes, Ariz 142 

Caffein in coffee, determination 420 

Calabash tree, analyses 129 

Oalandra granaria, notes, F. S. D. A 66 

oryza, notes, F. S. B. A 66 

Oalathea, analyses 129 

Calcium oarbid as an insecticide 676 

for pb} lloxera 466,471 

carbonate, del ermination 619 

determination 620 

oxalate, suppression by growth of 

plant organs 829 

phospho-carbid as an insectioide.. 466 

Caleolarias, culture 247 

Calf fever, prevention 893 

meal, analyses^ Can 867 

California Station, bulletins . . 157, 765, 894, 944, 949 

notes 309 

Fniversity, notes 399 

Oaliroa [Selandrxa obsoUtum]^ notes, La. . . 1065 

Callalu, analyses — t 129 

Oallipkora etythroeephala, notes, F. S D. A . 68 

Oaloeera vitcosa, notes 960 

Calves as affected by feeding rations that 

contain no coarse fodder, 111 81 

feeding experiments 160 

111 81 

Iowa 973 

meat meal for 1079 

metabolism experiments 170 

in 101 

septicemia 603 

skim milk and peanut oil for 874 

starch for 874 

for 1080 

CalyOta, spp., identification 1071 

Oamarota fiavitartU^ notes 467 

Oamelina tativa, notes 1055 

Iowa 143 

Camomile, wild 956 

Campanulas, notes 141 

Camphor seed, planting 840 

tree culture, F. S. D. A 040 

Campm't'Ut pieteti, notes 370 

Canada Central Experimental Farm, guide 

for 1897 499 

field i>ea, culture experiments, K. 0 . 41 

stations, publications 281, 


435, 440, 443, 449, 461, 453, 454, 455, 458, 459, 
467, 477, 478, 479, 481, 487, 488, 494, 499, 590, 
758, 821, 822, 825, 826, 829, 830, 832, 833, 834, 
639, 840, 841, 842, 843, 846, 850, 851, 856, 865, 
867, 868, 869, 871, 872, 873, 874, 887, 803, 895 


thistle 669 

Cafiaigre, culture, F. S. D. A 643 

. experiments, Fla 248 

K.C 41 

Cane disease of currants, N. Y. Cornell — 859 

maggot, raspberry, N. Y. Cornell 864 

sugar, allctropy 26 

formation from dextrose 1028 

studies 521 

Canker in plum trees 761 

Cankerworm, Can 468, 856 
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CaDkerworm, fall, Me 858 

spring, remedies, Can 467 

Cankerworms, notes, N. Y, Cornell 471 

remedies, Conn. State 574 

N.H 160 

CannahU taHva^ notes, N. C 41 

japoniea, notes, N. C 41 

per»ica, notes, N. C 41 

Cannas, disease 457 

Italian 1054 

Vt 842 

varieties 141 

Canned goods colored with copper 872 

lead in 918 

(banning indnstry in Canada, Can 895 

micro-organisms in 120 

Capnodium citricoluin^ notes 361 

(JupoTis, feeding experiments, N. Y. State. . . 1076 

Capaella 5urta paste ri«, notes 105r» 

Iowa 1 * * 

Caraway culture, Idaho 3."7 

Carbohydrate from egg alhtinien 918 

group in t he protein molecule 115 
Carbohydrates — 

chemistry 418 

decomposition 115 

deterniination in feeding studs 220 

Lydrolized starch prod- 
ucts 620 

of barle3’^ straw 419 

cereals at different periods 551, 723 

Cydamen evropcmum 24 

straw of cereals 23 

turf 808 

precipitation by neutral salts 25 

recogni tiou 418 

Carbon, determination in organic substances 116 
(Carbon bisulphid — 

effect on vitality of seed, U. S. D. A 652 

for foul brood of bees 677 

red ants 772 

woolly aphis, Mo 155 

Carbonate of lime for diseases of peas, N. J. 650 

Carbonates, alkalin<*, determination 26 

Carbonic acid, determination in natural 

waters 620 

productiou 25 

' 'Cardia^piu artifex, notes 1 070 

Carex, destruction 455 

CnreXt n. sp., notes 227 

Carnation bacteriosis 251,657 

bud disease, K. 1 958 

disease, Ind 327 

fairy ri ng disease, treatment, R. 1 . 958 

mite 772 

rust, treatment, R. T 958 

Carnations, culture and classification 247 

crossing 451 

fertilizer experiments, Conn. 

State 556 

subwatering 1053 

varieties 650 

water requirements 952 

Cameadea meaaoria, notes, N. Y. State 257, 261 

oehrogaater^ notes. Can 856 

Carnivorous slugs 574 


Page. 


Carob bean as a feeding stuff. 1078 

nutritive value 1078 

Carpet beetle. {See Buffalo beetle.) 

Carpooapaa poiMmeUa^ notes 856 

Colo 261 

Okla 871 

ir.S.D.A.... 662 

remedies 160 

Carpoglyphua (Acanta) paaattlai'um, notes. . 893 

Carrot fiy 160 

wild, notes 454 

(’arrots, analyses „ 806 

culture 446, 1047 

Idaho 357 

Minn 131 

with spring and fall grains ■ 241 

fertilizer experiments. Can 830 

introduction into England 551 

varieties. Can 827, 829, 830, 832, 833 

(hisein, cleavage by hj'drochloric acid -808 

eflect on excretion of phosphorus.. 275 

in feces, determination 917 

Cashew [mesquite] poisoning 1091 

(vassava, culture experiments, Fla 243 

“ Casse des vine ” 696 

Caasia occidentalia, notes 140 

(^astor bean, fert ilizer constituents, Oklu . . . 843 

meal, digestibility 164 

poisoning, antitoxin 526 

oil plant, S. D. A 197 

])Oisoning, treatment.^ 193 

tree moth, notes 708 

pomace, analyses, Conn. Stale 538 

for tobacco. Conn. State 544 

Cat bird, notes 230 

flea, U. S. D. A ■ 254 

new tapeworm 193 

Catalpa sphinx moth, Bel 403 

Catch crops, culture 446 

vetch and peas for 941 

Cateri)illar» apple-tree lent, Okla 371 

yellow-necked, Me . . 858 

peavine. Cun 458 

pecan, La 1065 

tent, Can 458 

Me 858 

zebra, Can 850 

Caterpillars, repression 471 

Oathartua advena, notes, U. S. 1). A 66, 368 

Catoealafmtatina carlota, not es 1070 

atretohii aierree, notea 1070 

Cattle and sheep, neoplasms in 497 

bread, analyses 266 

crossbreeding 688 

digestion experiments 476 

dipping apparatus 96 

feeing experiments 476 

Can 869 

Iowa 75 

fever, Texas, Ya 293 

fodder crops for. Can 887 

history of breeds 176 

hornless, of North Europe 786 

infectious abortion 293 

Jutland breed 083 

malaria 193 
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Page. 

Cattle, meaaleo, Ala. College 274 

poisoning by Cficuta vagatu^ Oreg. . . 892 

prickly pear for 276 

raising and dairying 290 

in Denmark 88 

Germany 88 

Great Britain 88 

Holland 88 

sanitary control in Belgium 192 

show of Smithfleld Club, U. 8. D. A . 860 

s])oradiu pneumonia, U. S. D. A 888 

sugar for 874 

tick, remedies, XT. S. D. A 894 

tuberculosis 1093 

Can 893 

detection, D. S. D. A . 893 

eradication 992 

Caulillowurs, bacterial disease 310 

culture, Idaho 367 

forcing 46 

new disease 659 

OavUtphilvs latinanus, notes, TT. S. D. A 854 

Oeeidomyia con ijira^ notes 965 

Comdex, notes 965 

dettmotor, jiote» 260 

Can 468,855 

Minn 150 

U. S.D.A 663 

tumi fica, uott'S 965 

Cecidoniyid galls on larch 776 

Cedar, rtwl, for parks 63 

growl h 53 

Celery, bacterial disease 457, 860 

block heart, K. 1 146 

blanching 51,245 

blast, R. 1 146 

blight 457 

Fla 251 

N. J 656 

R.1 146 

ti’eatnient, X. Y. Cornell 350 

culture, Idaho 357 

Me 950 

N. Dak 749 

R.1 135 

experiments, Can 840 

V. i 244 

lortilizor exjieri incut s, N. Y. Cor- 
nell 350, 050 

fly, remedies 100 

leaf blight 457 

treatment 458 

spot 457 

. rust 457 

tree hopper, Minn 151 

varieties, Colo 244 

R.1 135 

Va 244 

winter storing 450 

Cell membranes, studies 526, 922 

wall, histology 422 

tenaile strength 921 

Cells, physiological studies 626 

Cellulose, determination 416, 1021 

ensjmis, studies 120, 1029 

fermentation 922 

4067_l^o. 12 S 


im 

Page. 

Oellulose^like oarbohydratee in fMing 


stnfili 220 

OenopfOira pUlerianat notes 776 

Oentaurea solstitialiit notes 1056 

Centipede, house, U. S. D. A 68 

Centipedes, poison 260 

Oentrodsra dMolorata^ notes, W. Va 062 

Centrosomes in plants 1027 

Cephu9 pygvMBM^ notes, Can 865 

Ceramhycidm of Ontario and Quebec ... 872, 1072 

Ceratina dupla. notes 965 

Ceratoinia sUitjua, analyses 1078 

Oercerii aeanthophilut^ notes 872 

OereoBpora althcgina, notes, N. J 657 

apii, notes 467 

N.Y. Cornell 868 

betieola^ notes 862, 958 

N.J 656 

ocrcidicola, notes, N. J 667 

nieotianm, notes, Conn. State. . . . 566 

sequoiof, noieB 659 

Cereal crops of Scotland 198 

United States, U. S. D. A . . 297 

foods, analyses, Wyo 472 

fuel value, Wyo 472 

grains, cutting and mounting 330 

Cereals, analyses 834 

and field dowers 626 

flour, roicrosoopioal examina- 
tion 626 

sugars, digestibility, Conn. 

Storrs 780 

carbohydrate content at different 

periods 651, 723 

culture 648 

determination of cellulose 415 

fermentable sub- 
stances 219 

starch 25,418 

diseases 852 

fungus and insect enemies 760 

rust 851 

smut and bunt 1057 

Ruperiihosphates for 1048 

varieties 241 

Cereta bubalus, notes, Colo 262 

Mo 858 

U.S.D.A 574,675 

Cesium in ash of cultivated plants 823 

Ceutorhynohus rapee^ notes, Ohio 67 

mleicoUU^ notes 74 

Okamceeyparit lawsoniana, notes 651 

Charlock, Englisb, notes, Iowa 143 

Oharrinia dipIoditfUa, notes 249,960 

Cheat and clover, relative digestibility, Oreg 867 

Cheese, analyses 823 

cause of swelling 584 

Cheddar, bacterial content, Wis — 588 

oaring, Wis 688 

detection of margarin 420,521 

Edam, manufacture 689 

Emmontboler. ripening 586 

examination 521 

factories, construction and methods, 

Can 690 

fuU-oream, composition, Pa 886 
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Page. 

Cheese, Gouda, manufacture 689 

Pa 888 

homemade, fancy 796 

industry in ew Y ork, U. S. D. A . . 89 

AYisoonsin 887 

making, U. S. D. A 590 

bacteriology 388,689 

experiments, Can 481 

in American factories 290 

pure cultures for 92 

use of lactic ferment, Wis. 687 

mite, remedies, U. S. D. A 65 

profits ft'om selling, N. T. State .... 92 

ripening, bacteriology 286, 290 

studies 205,289,887 

sheep’s milk 796 

skipper, U. S. D. A 65 

Swedish 689 

yield as affected by composition of 

milk, Wis... 888 
soluble lime 

salts 584 

related to fat content of 

milk, N.Y. State 181 

Chemical analysis, principles 419 

and seed control stations of Swe- 
den, ropurts 380, 398, 1009 

control station in Christiania, 

rules and tariff. 26 
of Norway, re- 

]lK)rts 398,805 

disinfection 628 

institute of University of Breslau. 1(»9 
plant biological station at Lulea, 

Sweden 1099 

substances found in tree trunks . . 329 

Chemioo-teohnical analysis 419 

C hemist of Christiania, N or way , report 1024 

Philadelphia Board of Health, 

report 688 

Chemist, report, Ariz 498 

Colo 1098 

Ky 1024 

N. Dak 798 

S.C 724 

W.Va 721,807 

Chemistry, abstracts of articles 22, 114, 

219, 321, 415, 514, 617, 720, 805, 917, 1020 

' ' agricultural 97 

application to horticulture 451 

Division, U. S. D. A . . . 226, 543, 594, 808 
for technical and practical stu- 
dents, U. S. D. A 297 

mathematical 116 

of animal fats 25,419 

cadi 329 

carbohydrates 418 

fermentation 627 

perfumes 25 

protein precipitation 808 

starch 418 

vegetable alkaloids 323 

review 418 

Chsrmes ohistie, notes 965 

Mass. Hatch 371 

Cherries, classification, N. Y. Cornell 450 


Page. 

Cherries, oolture in New York, N. Y. Cor- 


neU 460 

flowering 842 

gummosis, Ohio 762 

notes, Wis 669 

varieties. Can 841 

Colo 244 

Ind 351 

Mich 35S 

N.Y. Cornell 490 

U.S.D.A 61 

Va , 640 

winter forms of Monilia 1061 

Cherry, black knot, Ohio 702 

bng 262 

leaf spot, treatment, N. Y. State . . 148, 149 

industry in Delaware, Del 834 

louse, remedies, Md 469 

mildew, Olilo 762 

rot, Ohio 762 

scab, Ohio 762 

scale, U. S. D. A 602 

shot-hole fungus, Ohio 762 

tree, metabolism 524 

trees, hexenhesens, ])reveiition 969 

Monilia epidemic 361 

witches’ brooms on, N.Y. 

' State 56 

Cherson , iiarasitic fungi 149 

Chestnut blight, N. J 657 

borer, two-lined, U. S. D. A 674 

disease 852 

in Franc,e 1061 

timberworm, W. Va 962 

trees, Pseudoeommia viHs attack- 
ing 960 

weevil, Del 463 

Chtjstnuts, culture 452, 960 

Pa 842 

notes, Mich 353 

wormy, W.Va 962 

Chicago gluten feed, analysis, (’onu. Storrs. 786 

Chicken cholera in Australia 294 

mite, Iowa 67 

( Hiickens, breed h, U. S. D. A 378 

W. Xa 176 

feeding experiments, N. Y. State 1076 
N.Dak.... 784 

Chickweed, mouse ear 950 

Chicory, cnlturo 949 

Idaho 357 

Nebr 367 

N.C 41 

fungus and insect enemies 760 

Children, prepareii foods for 480 

Chile Halt])eter, effect 123 

Chilocorus himdnenii, notes, U. S. D. A 603 

China asters, culture, N. Y. Cornell 451 

rust, N. J 667 

Chinch bug infection, Ky 1072 

Minn 149 

Ohio 66 

Chinook and signs of approach, U. S. D. A . 424 

Chinooks in Iowa, U. S. D. A 815 

‘ * Chinosul, ” use in veterinary practice '504 
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Ohiona^piM aueriba^ notes 966 

ooekerelli, notes 966 

fur/urtiif notes, U. S. D. A 662, 668 

latitHma, noteg 966,1072 

pinifolicB, notes, XT. S. D. A 663 

heterophyUa, notes ... 966 

•aliett, notes, IT. S. D. A 663 

wiatarice, notQB 966 

OAtonea notes, Minn 152 

Chlorin for determination of proteids 521 

in rain water 335, 738 

Chloroform as an anesthetic 6i)5 

effect on starch 25 

Chlorophyll formation as affected hy va- 
rious substances 725 

function, studies 20,526 

Chlorosis of n^pes 458, 660 

Cliocolate, adulteration 621 

determination of sugar In 25 

moth,TI.S.D. A 853 

Cholera, chicken, in Australia 294 

Chromosome reduction, studios 328 

Chrysanthemum disease 362 

fungus disease 457 

rust, troatmont. Mass. 

Hatch 325 

Chrysanthemums, choice for cxhihition 1054 

color variations 561 

crossing 650 

culture 842 

K.Y. Cornell.. 366,451 

recent importations 562 

regulation ot blooming. 140 

snbirrigatioii 951 

varieties, . Y. Cornell . . 356, 

451, 951 

Ohrysit trimaoulata parasitic on Osmia bi- 
color 468 

Chrytobothrii femorata, notes, Okla 371 

Oreg 767 

Chrysomela (Phratora) vitellinee, noteB 160 

vvlgatUifima, notes 862 

Chryaomyxa albidan^ a cause of blackberry 

rust. Mass. Hatch 324 

Chufas, culture exj)erimentH, Fla 243 

Churning and creaming experiments 92 

Chams, tests 1087 

Chycorium intybun, notes, N . C 41 

Cicatla, notes, Oreg 767 

periodical, H. S. I). A 260 

Cionda tteptendecem in Ohio 961 

Cicadula 4-lineata, notes, Minn 151 

Oicvta bolanderi, notes, U. S. D. A 627 

• bulbi/era, notes, U. S. D. A 627 

maculata^ notes, F. S. D. A 527 

vagans, notes, U. S. D. A 527 

poisonous to cattle, Oreg . . . 892 

Cider, sterilization by formalin 594 

vinegar 982 

Cigar case bearer. Can 856 

S. Y. Cornell 470 

Cigarette beetle, U. S. D. A 86 

Oitnex Isctulariutf 1070 

TJ. S. D. A 62 

Cinchenat localization of alValoids 329 


Fagik 


OireotetHx vemteulatus^ notgg 574 

Cirrhosis of the liver, U. S. D. A 880 

Clstnses, culture 051 

Oithtronia regalU, notes, IT. S. D. A 870 

Citms fhiits, analytical studies 450 

culture in Italy 660 

fertilizer experiments 450 

trees, sooty mold 861 

Citto temia avieola, n. s])., notes 1081 

Cladoehytriiim piUposum, nutrition 20 

Cladoaporium carpophilvm, notes, Del 455 

fulvum, notes. Mass. Hatch . 825 

N. J 656 

herbarum on timothy 067 

Classen agricultural school at Hiisgaard, 

Denmark, report 208 

Claytonia perfoliata, notes 141 

Clematis, disease, 650 

hardy species 660 

C Uonis pun etivantrin^ notes 256 

Clerw/ormioariua^ notes, W. Va 857,062 

Click beetle, N. J 664 

Climate, ancient, of Arizona, D. S. D. A 631 

and crime, IT. S. D. A 424 

as a factor in transmission of elec- 
trical energy, IT. S. D. A 814 

effect on crops 501 

growth of trees 562 

of Alaska, IT. S. D. A 424, 426 

Climates and crops, changes, D . S. D. A 424 

Climatic and cultural conditions of Sweden. 445 
Climatological data for Jamaica, U. 8. D. A. 424 

Climatology, abstracts of articles 428 

as distinguished from meteor- 
ology 1034 

Mexican, IT. S. D. A 80 

of sugar beet, Ariz 121 

Climbing cutworms, N. Y. Cornell 470 

Clisiooampa americana^ notes. Can 458 

Me 858 

Okla 371 

Clothes moth, U. S. D. A 64 

Clothing and temperature, U. 8. D. A 424, 425 

Cloud banks, distant, U. 8. D. A 814, 816 

heights, D. S. D. A 424 

at Toronto, U. 8. D. A 531 

measurements, TJ. 8. D. A 30, 424 

observations, international, IT. 8. D. A . 30 

Clouds, altitudes, U. 8. D. A 814 

cirniB, U. 8. D. A 424 

stereoscopic study, U. 8. D. A 80 

whirling alto-stratus, XT. 8. D. A 424 

Cloudy condensation, IT. S. D. A 815 

Clover, alsike. {See Alsike clover.) 

and cheat, relative digestibility, 

Oreg 867 

as green manure, Can 825 

beetle 74 

crimson. {See Crimson clover.) 

curing on racks 241 

cutworm. Can 856 

dodder in 361 

fertilizer experiments 285 

Pa 828 

field curing vB, drying on t^ks ... 480, 
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Clover, fangns diseases 957 

hay, analyses, Colo 969 

Conn. Storrs 780 

irrigation, Wis 595 

leaf mite, W. Ya 858 

mite, Oreg 767 

F. 8. D.A 63 

remedies, Colo 261 

F.S.D.A 260 

moth 74 

nitrate of soda for 45 

red. (Sef Re<l clover.) 

root borer, Can 855 

rowen, analyses, Conn. Storrs 786 

Vt 873 

seed, analyses 956 

examination 757 

origin 757 

pest, U.S.D. A 662 

testing 1055 

sown with grain, eifect on yield of 

grain, Can 833 

sweet, for honey and iorage 469 

varieties 241 * 

Club root experiments 251, 851 

of cabbage, IT. Y. State 56 

crucifers 761 

turnips, IT. J 654 

Coal titmouse 230 

Coccida*, Italian, of fruit trees 159 

new species 260,371 

Coccidii of digestive tube of Myriapods.. . 158 

Coccidium, development of sporozoa 1093 

Coceinella 7^punctata^ food habits 1071 

Cuceophaguf Jleteheri, notes, TT. S. D. A 668 

Coecotorxts prvnicida, notes, Minn 351 

Coccus agavium, notes* 260 

Cochineal insect, notes 260 

Cochglis roserana, Jioiefi 464 

Cockle, cow, notes. Can 453 

Cocklebur, eradication, Ariz 142 

Cockroaches, remedies 150 

Pel 463 

r.S.D.A 65 

Cocoa as food 1078 

digestibility 1078 

Cocoanut butter, digestibility 263 

Codling moth, Can 8.56 

U.S.P. A 662 

remedies 256,262 

Colo 261,1065 

Okla 371 

spraying experiments 460 

Coeur d’Alene Mountains, botanical survey, 

1T.S.D.A 327 

CofFee bean weevil, U. 8 . P. A 854 

beans, changes in, during roasting. . 87 

detection of artificial coloring 1024 

culture 46 

in Hawaiian Islands 839 

determination of caffein in 420 

insect and fungus enemies 1061 

leaf disease 659 

scale 776 

Cola, Bo}ub |9 stwreh in 329 


Prge. 

Cold, edect on animalcules, worms, and in* 


sects 423 

secretion of urine 1080 

for producing aberrations 965 

storage for farm products 205 

houses, construction 295 

OoleophoraJMohereUa, notes. Can 856 

maUvorella, notes 575 

N.T. Cornell. 367 
N.Y. State... 25T 

Coleoptera of Canada 872, 1079 

Japan, catalogue 674 

lower Rio Grande V alloy 861 

Northeastern America, hand- 
book 674 

OoleotpoHum sonchiarvensis^ notes, N. J. . . . 657 

Coleothrips, notes, Colo 262 

OoUas ecesonia^ notes, F. 8. P. A 670 

inUrior, notes 966 

Collards, culture, Idaho 357 

Colleges, agricultural, courses in, F.S.P. A . 297 

preparatory work in 316 

CoHetotrichum lagenarium, notes 1061 

Fla 251 

Mass. 

Hatesh.. 324 

T hhpka rossiea, notes 576 

Color of horses, influence of lieredity 598 

reaction of gallic acid and taiiniii ... 25 

Colorado potato beetle. Can 856 

N.Y. Cornell 1072 

remedies, N. Mex ... 446 

Station, bulletins 229, 

261,293,941,968, 070 
financial statement . . . 206, 1008 

notes 900 

report 232,241, 

244, 246, 261, 296, 1064, 1095, 1098 
Coloring matter, effect on digestive fer- 
ments 783 

in sausage, detection .... 420 

Colostrum, of tlie cow, analyses 1086 

studies 1085 

Columbine borer, remedies 260 

Comb foundation for be<is, use 774 

Comfrey, notes 056 

prickly, analyses, Can 833 

culture experiments, Fla. 243 

Comma butterfly, F. S. P. A 668 

Commerce, Hawaiian, statistics, F. S. D. A . . 307 

Compost, analyses. Mass. Hatch 030 

Condensers, reflux 018 

Condiments, adulteration 982 

Condition powder, effect on egg production. 

Mass. Hatch 876 

Cone nose, bloo<1 sucking, F. S. P. A 62, 254 

Conifers, American, notes 051 

artificial pollination 922 

cultivated 452,568 

growth as affected by light and 

removal of dead timber . 53 

of leaves 626 

hartly, in Europe 452 

notes 651 

of the Pacific coast <844 
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Paffe. ^ 

ConillBn, pATMites 757 Ccnm— Continued. 


'W'estem Amerioan 52 

Oonneotiout State Station— 

bnUetinB 839 

note® 890 

report 614, 

515, 516, 517, 518, 519, 538, 540, 548, 549,651, 
552, 658, 560, 565, 566, 668, 560, 574, 575, 598 
Oonneotiout, Storrs Station— 

notes 290 

report 729, 746,779, 780, 782, 783, 786, 791, 703, 798 

Vonogethet punct{ferali», notes 262 

ConorhinuB tanguisuga, notes, U. S. D. A.. 62, 264 

OonotraeMuB nenuphar, notes. Can 856 

Minn 161 

Okla 371 

C.S.D.A.. 662 

Oonringia orientalU, notes 454 

U. S. D. A 653 

Convolvulus areefMis, eradication. Can. .. 458 

Coontie, analyses, Fla 225 

Cooperative creameries and tuberculosis . 1088 

da trying in Ireland 184,201 

Cooperative experiments — 

with field crops in Ontario 317 

forest trees, Ky 1025 

sugar beets, Mo 944 

Wash 240 

tobacco. Mass. Hatch 345 

Copper acetate for grai>e Peronospora 458 

rot of peaches, Del 147 

carbonate, ammoniacal, for celery 

blight, N.Y. Cornell 859 

determination 420 

insolubility in soap mixtures 457 

lime sucrate for leaf diseases of 

grapes 660 

physiological effect on man 982 

poisonous efiect on plants 1028 

solution, effect on tomatoes 569 

solution s for determination of sugar 225 

suorate for grape mildew 765 

Copper sulphate — 

and Bordeaux mixture for brown rot of 

plums, Va 647 

and soap for grape mildew and black 

rot of grapes 363 

for bacterial disease of grapes 1058 

smut of wheat, barley, and oats, 

' Mont 363 

impure 1023 

CoprinuB eomatuB, notes, U. S. D. A 649 

roitrupianuB, notes 460 

BtereorariuB, notes 460 

OorehoruB eapaularis, notes, C 41 

Ooreyra eephalonioa, notes, tJ. S. D. A 853 

OordyeepB entomorrhiza, notes 471 

gunnii, notes 361 

Core rpt of apples, Can 850 

pears. Can 850 

Coriander, culture*, Idaho 367 

Cork formation by plants 830 

Com. {See also Maise.) 

amount of cultivation, Kans 125 

analyses, Conn. StoiTS 786 

and i>eaa for fattening lambs, Wis — 578 | 


and soy-bean silage, digestibility, 

Mass. Hatch 878 

continuous growth on same land, 

Conn. State 551 

cost of growing 848 

oowx>eas,* and wheat bran for pigs, 

Ala. College 272 

cultivation by different methods, HI . . 89 

to different depths, Hans. 125 

Ohio . 37 

0 iilture experiments. Can 833 

Fla 243 

Ga 124 

Md 39 

cutting and shocking, Ala. College 828 

detf'imination of heating value 820 

feeding to farm animals 682 

fertilizer experiments, Ark 634 

Can 830 

Conn. Storrs . . 746 

Go 124 

Ind 237 

Md 89 

Mass Hatch .. 840 

W.Va 832 

fodder, cost and feeding value, N. J . . . 790 

digestibility. Can 866 

shredded, and jack-bean meal 

for steers. Miss 168 

yield at different stages of ma- 
turity, N. Y. Cornell 842 

fuel value, Nebr 196 

gr(*en manuring. Mass. Hatch 340 

harvesters, tests, Wis 697 

harvesting by different methods, Ohio. 88 

hill vs. drill culture. Mass. Hatch 840 

irrigation, Wis 594 

meal, analyses. Conn. Storrs 786 

meal and bran vs. Atlas meal for milch 

cows.Vt 879 

VB. oat feed for pigB,MaBS.Hatoh 375 

rice meal for pigs. Mass. 

Hatch 874 

shelled com for pigs, Vt 870 

methods of determining comparative 

yields in variety tests. 111 88 

plant, analyses. Can 865 

planting at different- 

dates, Ind 287 

Kans 125 

depths, Ind 237 

distances, Ala. College 828 

Can t.. 441 

Ga 124 

Ohio 88 

planting by different methods, H. T. 

Cornell 342 

product, new, value as a feeding stuff, 

Md 76 

profitable amount of seed per acre, Me . 830 

roots, growth, Colo • 241 

rots lion vs. con tin non s cropping, Ind . 287 

seed ftrom different- 

localities, Ala. College 828 

Ind 847 
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seed from different— Continued, 
parts of ear, Ala. College. . . 

Can 

Kans 

Ohio 

silage. (See Silage.) 

8mnt,Ind 

Kans 


Page. 


s28 

441 

126 

88 

827 

59 


K.J 657 

Ohio 60 

U. S. D. A 899 

stover, analyses, Conn. Storrs 786 

feeding value, XJ.S.B.A 677 

loss by exposure, Okla 846 

subsoiling vs. surface plowing, Kans . 126 

sweet, varieties, Colo 244 

topping, Ala. College 828 

varieties 833 

Ala. College 828 

Can 441,827,829 a)0,833 

Ga 124 

Iowa 132 

Kans 126 

La 439 

Mass. Hatch 340 

Minn 131 

N. Dak 741 

Ohio 38 

Tex 40 

W.Va 832 

vs. barley for pigs, Colo 971 

corn meal for pigs, Wis 580 

Kaffir corn for pigs, Kans 975 

steers, Kans 978 

wheat for feedipg, T7. S. D. A 799 

worm, remedies, N. Y. State 70 

yield m affected by previous manur- 
ing, Ind 347 

Correlation of growth in plants 421,810 

Corrosive sublimate— 

for black rot of grapes 1062 

disinfecting seed potatoes, Yt 847 

potato rot 761 

scab, Conn. State 560 

Mont 363 

N.H 46,764 

N.Mex 446 

R. 1 930 

smut of barley, N. Dak 145 

stinking smut of wheat, N. Dak 144 

wet rot of potatoes, Wyo 289 

Corthylus eolumbianus, notes, W,Va 962 

punctaHesimwt, notes, W.Va 962 

Coryanthes, insect pollination 357 

Cosmos, stem blight, K. J 657 

Cossid borer, Colo.. 1 261 

Cotton boll weevil, Mexican, IJ. S. D. A 370 

bollworm, U. S. D. A 370 

crop 1896-97, statistics, IT. S. D. A 297, 898 

crossing, Ala. College 288 

cultivation by different methods, 

Ala. College 40 

culture in Egypt, D. S. D. A 238 

United States 848 

Egyptian, as affected by fog and evap- 
oration fh>m soil 848 


Page. 

Cotton, exports from Egypt, U. S. D. A. . . 207, 897 
fertilizer experiments, Ala. College 40, 126 


Ark 634 

Ga 127 

hnll ashes, analyses. Conn. State ... 688 

La 1044 

industries of Russia 897 

industry in Turkestan 184. 

manuring, U. 8. D. A 848 

maple scale 964 

mite, La 1U65 

planting at different distahoes, Ala. 

College 40 

planting at different distances. Ga. . 127 

pentosans in 225 

seed and linseed meals vs. Atlas meal 

for milch cows, Vt 879 

cake, decorticated, digestibility 476 

for com, Ala. College 828 

from different localities, Ala. 

College 40 

hull ashes and sulphate of pot- 
ash for tobacco. Mass. Hatch . 840 

hulls and dry sand for storing 

sweet potatoes, S. C 659 

meal, alkaloids in 805 

A merican vs . German 1079 

analyses 739 

Conn. State 638 

La 1044 

Mass. Hatch 339, 

436,939 

S. C 838 

and hay vs. shredded corn 
fodder and Jack- 
bean meal for 

steers, Miss 168 

hulls for steers, Tex. 269 

for com, Ala. College 828 

cotton, Ala. College .. 41 

tobacco, Conn. State. . 644 

vs. gluten meal for milch 

cows. Me 881 

spinning 185 

tail rabbit bot Hy 469 

varieties, Ala. College 40 

Ga 127,944 

Tex 40 

waste, analyses, Mass. Hatch 889, 939 

Vt 336,825 

worm, U. S. D. A 870 

Cottonwood leaf beetle, remedies, N. Y. 

State 70 

miner, U. S. D. A 670 

Cottony grass scale. Can 855 

Cotyledons, growth 422 

Cow barn, feeding and work schedule 1088 

cockle, notes. Can 453,758,846 

shed, model 1097 

stables, fittings, Me 897 

Cowpea fodder, analyses. Conn. Storrs 786 

proteids. Conn. State 517 

vines, analyses, K. J 688 

Cowpeas, culture 241 

Miss 551 

experiments, K. C 41 
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CowpeaB, fertiliser experiments, Conn. 

Storrs 746 

for green manuring orchards, B. 1 . 950 

value, U. S. D. A 661 

weevils affecting, 17. S. D. A 864 

Cows, control of productive capacity 1088 

milch. Atlas meal vs. com meal and 

bran lor, Vt 879 

Atlas meal vs. cotton-seed and 

linseed meals for, Vt 879 

comparison of breeds 688 

digestion experiments 788 

feeding 688 

exi)eriment8 178,282, 

382, 383, 683,788,879, 988 
teediug experiments— 

Conn. Storrs 786 

Me 881 

N.J 790 

N. Y. State 91 I 

K.C 986 

good vs. poor, U. S. D. A 799 

inflammation of milk ducts. 893 

molasses for 275, 281, 874 

rations for 494, 088, 689 

Can 281 

reindeer moss for 689 

relation between body con- 
formation and prod nctlon ... 879 

silage vs. potatoes for, Vt 883 

sunflower-seed cake for 887 

tallow for, N. Y. Cornell 494 

wide vs. narrow rations for, 

Mass. Hatch 380,388 

Cows’ milk, automatic weighing 91 

proteids 220 

Cows, poisoning by rape-seed cake 994 

Crab apples, varieties, N. Y. State 50 

Cranberries, culture. Can 841 

insects affecting. Mass . Hatch . 371 

Crane fly 74 

Cream acidity, determination, Wash 92 

centrifugal testing 795 

detection of gelatin in 808 

gluten meal, analyses, Vt 809 

method fur determining viscosity, 

Wis 181 

of tartar in wines 419 

pasteurized, Wis 683 

restoring consistency, 

U.S.D. A 899 

preservation for market. Me 887 

profits from selling, H. Y. State 92 

* ripening by bacteria 687 

pure cultures 883 

experiments. Conn. Storrs . 791 

Iowa 987 

with kephir 796 

separated, determination of fat 224 

separators, care 1088 

tests, Me 888 

N.Y.ComeU 494 

Pa 886,888 

Vt 888 

titration 8*® 

Creameries, construction and methods. Can. 690 


Page. 

Creameries, cooperative, and tuberculosis . . 1088 


equipment, U. S. D. A 886 

payment for milk 388 

Creamery at Windsor Park, England 689 

practice, observations 888 

Crematory ashes, analyses, Vt 886, 825 

garbage, analyses, N. J 636 

Crenoaoma femformatum, notes 1092 

Creolin as a disinfectant, Va 091 

Orepidodera owsumeria^ notes, H. Y. State . 71, 156 

Cress, bitter 966 

culture, Idaho 357 

winter 956 

Iowa 143 

Crested titmouse 230 

Ciicket, field, U. S. D. A 63 

house, U. S. D. A 63 

Crickets, Minn . . * 151 

Crimson clover, American vs. European... 184 

analyses, K. J 682 

culture 446,551 

U. S. D. A 899 

expeiimonts, Fla . 243 

111... 45 

for green manuring 134 

orchards, R. 1 950 

Crinums, varieties 247 

Orioceria aaparagi^ notQB 964 

Conn. State • 574 

C.S.D.A 669,682 

lilii, notes 1072 

IS-punotata, notes 964 

ir.S.D.A 669 

Croeota opeUa, notes 965 

Crocuses, culture 247 

Grocua aativna^ diseases 768 

Oronartium ribicolum, notes 852 

Crop and live-stock statistics- 

fur Kansas 698 

Manitoba 499,698 

Ohio 699 

Ontario 297,499,699 

Crop production as affected by weather. . . . 122 

reports, U. S. D. A. . 197, 198, 297, 397, 499, 599 

of Michigan 297 

Scotland 46 

service, instructions to observers, U. 

S.D.A 817 

yield as aflected by proportion of fer- 
tilizing elements 3^ 

Crops as affected by climate 601 

for hogs. Ark 878 

produced on poor soils 1041 

Cross breeding and selection 175 

fertilisation, experiments 29, 328 

of fruits. Can 841 

pollination in relation to fruitfulness, 

U.S.I^A 899 

Crossing chrysanthemums 650 

cotton, Ala. College 288 

fruits 649 

Croton bug. Me * 868 

seed, toxalbumoses 720 

Crow, English, feeding habits 280 

Crown gall of apples, Ohio 762 

pears, Ohio 768 
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Crown f^all of quinces, Ohio 762 

raspberries, Ohio 762 

rnsts 149, 361 

Crucifers, club root 701 

fungus diseases 057 

Crude fiber and extract matter, composi- 
tion, Mass. Hatch 322 

CryphaXut dbietia^ notes 471 

Cryptogams in bacterial cultures 420 

Cucumber anthracnose, N. J 656 

prevention, Mass. 

Hatch 324 

beetle, striped, Can 856 

Colo 261 

K.Y. State 70 

downy mildew, N. Y. State 249, 251 

Ilea beetle, effect on potatoes, N. 

Y. State 156 

mildew, N.J 656 

Cucumbers, culture, Idaho 857 

fertilizer experiments, Conn. 

State 556 

varieties, Mich 351 

Oueurbitaria herberidis^ parasitism 527 

pithyophila cembres on Abies 

peelinata 960 

Cucurbits, mildew 761 

Oulex pungens, notes, U. S. D. A 62 

Cultivation, eff'eci on moisture of soil, N. 

Dak 735 

stooling node of win- 
ter rye 930 

of soil 234 

study of methods, K. Dak 931 

Culture media as affected by bacteria 814 

Curculio, cabbage, Ohio... 67 

peach, Mich 353 

plum. Can 856 

Minn 151 

Okla 371 

R. 1 959 

IJ.S.D.A 662 

Curled dock. Can 453, 758 

Currant borer, N. Y. State 138 

cane disease, remedies, N. Y. Cor- 
nell 359 

clear wing moth 262 

^ fly. Me 858 

gall mite 74 

leaf spot, Ohio 762 

mildew, Ohio 762 

span worm. Me 858 

Mass. Hatch 371 

N.J 664 

stem girdler, N. Y. Cornell 364 

remedies, Conn. State 574 
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in animal body, determination 378 

substances, detenn ination . . . 618 

in feces, determination 917 

milk, determination 183, 379, 419, 494 

extraction 494 

muscular tissue 681 

separator <Team, determinat ion . 224, 285 

skim milk, detemiinatioii, Wis 689 

of food, transmission to milk 795 

milk, source, N.Y. State 1088 

resorption as affected by pancreatic 

juice ^6'^® 

rancidity 

Fats and oils, vegetable 696 

waxes, anal\ sis 419 

animal, chemistry 28 

formation in seeds and fruits 725 

transformation during germiiiatiou . . 025 

Fatty acids, separation 26 

volatile, determination 722 

Fauna, changes due to man’s agency 168 

, of British India 

I'oces, cheraioal comiiosltlon as utfected by 

different diets ^73 

determination of fat and casein 9X7 

flesh ^74 
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Feoes, determination of vegetable matter. . 478 


miorosoopio examination 480 

of yonng infants, mineral constitu- 
ents when fed mother^s milk and 

cow's milk 082,1079 

separation 480 

Feeding dairy cows, Mich 1081 

Feeding experiments— 

experimental error in, Yt 878 

with beef cattle 166 

bees, Can 460 

capons, N. Y. State 1076 

calves 169 

111 81 

Iowa 973 

cattle 476 

Can 869 

Iowa 75 

cliiokons, N. Y. State 1076 

K.Dak 784 

hens. Mass. Hatch 376 

horses, K. Dak 174 

lambs, Colo 972 

Iowa 84, 075, 977 

S. Dak 271 

Wirt 374, 577, 578, 579 

milch cows 173,282, 

382, 383, 683, 788, 879, 983 

Conn. Storrs 786 

Me 881 

Mass. B atch 380 

N. J 790 

7^. Y. State 91 

N. C 985 

pigs 27.3,581 

Ala. College 272 

Can 477,871,872 

Colo 971 

Kans 975 

N. Y. Cornell 481 

N.Y. State 86 

N. C 978 

Utah 871 

Yt 870 

W. Ya 784 

Wis 374, 580 

poultry 88 

N. Y. State 88 

sheep 172,173,477,1075 

Oolo 972 

N'. Dak 682 

steers 88 

Can 868,869 

Colo 971 

Kans 973 

Md 76 

Miss 168 

Tex 269 

Feeding farm animals 176 

)M)riod8, exi>erimental, length, Yt . . 877 

sheep, U. S. D. A .377 

silage 88 

swine 276 

Feeding stiiffs — 

adulteration IW 

Atperican, digestibility, Mgas. Hgtph ... 377 


Page. 

Feeding staffs— Continued. 

analyses 266 

Can 878 

Conn. Storrs 786 

Del 479 

Mass. Hatch 377 

N.J 682 

Utah 872 

Yt.' 809 

Wis 581 

caAohydratel in 220 

cellulose in 1021 

concentrated, relative value 476 

law, Me 899 

control 1 

in Sweden 1044,1099 

determination of digestibility 504 

galaotan, Mass. Hatch. 872 

digestibility by sheep, Conn. Storrs 783 

for arid regions of Sicily 1079 

inspection, Me 682 

lecithin content 1020 

market prices, N. J 682 

miorosoopio examination 918 

spontaneous combustion 620 

used on tho farm, compensation for 1043 

Fehling's solution 808 

Fdtia annexa, notes, U. S. D. A 370 

maUjida^ notes, U. S. D. A 370 

Fenugreek, culture experiments, N. C 41 

Ferment, blood coagulating 1029 

fibrin 1029 

of cellulose 922 

soluble oxidizing, of wine 120 

Fermentation- 

abstracts of articles. 120, 227, 625, 813, 922, 1028 

acetic, bacteria 627 

alcoholic 120,814,1028 

ammoniacal, stnclies 1028 

as affected by constituents of cider 594 

chemistry 627 

experiments with peat 418 

turf 814 

of barnyard manure 36 

cellulose 1029 

fn^sh grass 723, 918 

sauerkraut 121 

wine 120,696,1095 

oxalic acid 120 

studies *. 627 

Ferments, enzymic, in plant physiology.. 624, 923 

of urea, studies 1028 

Ferns, hardy British 7.')6 

Ferrets, management 530 

Fertilizer analysis- 

explanation of terms, Ky 33H 

Miss 1044 

Wis 339 

methods 405 

Fertilizer control in Massachusetts 839 

Mississippi 1044 

North Carolina 336,389 

Sweden 1044, 1099 

cuiistituents of castor bc^n. Ok la. 343 

Fertilizer oxpoxiiiients — 

cooperative, in Optgrio 917 
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Fertiliser experime]its~-Goxitiniied. 

in France 240 

Norway 1043 

methods 740 

on barley 235 

Can 880 

beans 44, 61 

cabbages, Mass. Hatch 340 

carnations, Conn. State . : 656 

carrots, Can 830 

celery, N. T, Cornell 350,960 

clover 235 

Pa 823 

com, Ark 634 

Can 830 

Conn. Storrs 746 

Ga 124 

Ind 237 

Md 39 

Mass. Hatch 340 

W. Va 832 

cotton, Ala. College 40, 126 

Ark 634 

Ga 127 

cowpeas, Conn. Storrs 746 

encumbers, Conn. State 666 

forage crops, Del 441 

garden crops. Mass. Hatch 357 

grasses, Conn. Storrs 746 

hay 44,550 

lettuce, Ind 1048 

mangel* wnrzels, Can 830 

oats 44,650 

Can 830 

Ind 238 

pastures 44, 849 

potatoes 44, 660, 552 

Can 830 

Ky 1048 

Md 39 

N. Y. State 128 

Ohio 43 

Tex 831 

W.Va 832 

lotted plants 561 

radishes, Conn. State 656 

soy l>eans. Mass. Hat ch 340 

sugar l>eet8 129,240,241 

cane 120, 640 

Swedish turnips, Mass. Hat ch 340 

timothy 285 

Pa 823 

tobacco, Conn. State 643,549 

Ky 1048 

tomatoes, Conn. State 553 

W.Va 947 

turnips 44,650 

Oau 830 

vegetables, W.Va 832 

wheat 235, 833 

Can 830 

Va 747 

W.Va 832 

winter rye 236 

fertiliser for potted plants 648 


Pags. 

Fertiliser fraud, N. C 188 

laws 789,825 

Conn. State 688 

La 1044 

Me 488,789,899 

Mass. Hatch 889 

N.T. State 87 

N. C 886 

W.Va 688 

Wis 548 

trade in Connecticut 889,588 

Indiana 85 

Maine 486 

Maryland 86,980 

Massachusetts 880 

Michigan 038 

New Jersey 636,984 

North Carolina 886 

Fertilizers, abstracts of articles 84, 122, 

234, 835, 484, 638, 635, 788, 622, 038, 1041 

adulteration 199 

amounts required 128 

analyses 85,823,739,825 

Can 825 

Conn. State 538 

Ky 338, 1044 

La 1044 

N.J 636,934 

N.Y. State 36,122,1042 

N.C 123,888 

Me 436, 740 

Md 86,939 

Mass. Hatch .... 839, 436, 930 

Mich 088 

Miss 1044 

S. C 638 

Vt 36,335,826 

W.Va 638,939 

Wis 330 

and feeding stuifs, regulations . . 880 

fruits - 368 

manures. Ark 740 

artificial 1044 

availability of organic nitrogen 

in. Conn. State 540 

availability of organic nitrogen 
in, N.J 637 


compiled analyses, Mass. Hatt^h . 830 

composition and use, N.Y. State . 36 

consumption in TTniU^d States. 780 
cost of plant food in, Conn. State. 330 

effect on ash of plants 45, 134 

diseases of grapes 1062 

humus soil 1088 

plant growth ^ 939 

proportion of grain to 

straw, IJ. S. D. A 709 

quantity and quality of 

forage 446 

field experiments 37,287,648,989 

Mass. Hatch.. 887 

N.Y.Coxnell. 889 

N;Y. State... 87 

Ohio 747 

for ^o^cnltnr9 755 
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FertlllTOrs, for wom-eotton eoils, Ark 634 

from apatite and similar mineral 

phosphates 1042 

home mixing, hlass. Hatch 039 

N.ar 636,934,036 

N. C 389 

tr.S.D.A 899 

Vt 336 

inspection 739 

Conn. State 538 

Me 436,739 

Mass. Hatch 839 

S.C 1098 

U.S.D.A 548 

Vt 886 

nitrogenous, application 812 | 

phosphatie 435 

valuation 1022 

preparation and use 740 

purchase and use 237 

sampling, S. C 638 

soil test, Conn. Storrs 747 

Pa 826 

studies 123 

treatise 740 

text-book 740 

use 237,43'> 

IT.S.D.A 809 

in gardens 764 

used on the farm, comiiensatioii 

for 1043 

valuation 35,730 

Conn. State 538 

Ky 338 

Me 436 

36,930 

Mass. Hatch 839 

Miss 1044 

N. J 036,934 

N,C 123,336,338 

Pa 825 

S. C 638 

Vt 36,335 

W.Va 638,939 

Wis 339 

Fertilizing eilect of crude potash salts 826 

elements, proportion 349 

value of sweet potatoes, S. C . 89 

Thomas slag 36 

Featuca slaftor, analyses 268 

pratensis^ structural char- 
acters 1027 

mierotttaehySj notes, Nev 348 

pratetiwii, notes 624 

UnMa^ structural characters 1027 

Fiber Investigations, Office, U. S. 1). A 328 

plants, new, N. C 348 

of the world, catalogue, U. S. 

D, A 328 

Fibrin ferment 1029 

forumtien in anatomical products of 

tuberculosis..... 392 

/V<ma 1 ndioa, analyses 450 

Fidonia piniaHa^ notes 366 

Field crops, abstracts of articles 37, 124, 


287. 889. 438, 648. 636. 741. 826, 980. 1044 




Field crops, oooperatite expertmiiiits In On- 

tnrlo Bit 

culture in Franoe 661 

curing Ts. drying on racks for clover 

and alfalfa 486 

Field experiments— 

at Hothamsted 849 

in Belgium 849 

Xhigland 43,188 

New South Wales 188 

with fertilizers 37,237,643.939 

Mass. Hatch 887 

N.Y.Oomell^ 889 

N.T. State 87 

Ohio 747 

grasses 134 

Field flowers and cereals 526, 643 

peas, varieties, Mass. Hatch 341 

pine in New Jersey 051 

Fig borer, La 1065 

Figs, caprifleatiou 960 

culture and curing, IT. S. D. A 135 

in Gulf States, IT. S D. A 136 

Filaria eapiteUata^ notes 1092 

involuta, notes 1092 

lohiato papillota, notes 294 

recta, notes 1092 

trieuspis, notes 1092 

Filberts, parasites 1062 

Filtering apparatus 723 

Finance, ftirmei s’ intiwst, U. S. D. A 296 

Fir beetle, branded 262 

tree oil as an insecticide 576 

trees os affected by lime rings 844 

Fires, forest 248 

in Pennsylvania 843 

injurious effects 963 

insurance against 53 

protection against, TJ. S. D. A . . 462 

Fini, new disease 900 

Fish UB food 872 

cooked, analyses 163 

cultun) in Ontario 026 

dry-ground, analyses 872 

Cun 825 

Conn. State 538 

Mass. Hatch — 930 

N.J 036,934 

for tobacco. Conn. State ... 546 

Fishes, enemies 026 

food, of Pennsylvania 025 

new parasites 1031 

Flagella, method of staining 628 

JF%ammula penetraii 9 t notes 060 

spurn o»a,JioteB 060 

Flat 'headed upple-tree borer, Colo 201 

Okla 871 

Oreg 767 

pea, analyses, Vt 878 

culture experiments, Fla 248 

N.C 41 

in rotation, Ind 847 

Flax, culture 648,748 

Can 880 

U.S.D.A * 989 
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Flax, development as affected by soil mois- 
ture 819 

draft on soil, Minn 446 

^ meal, analyses, Vt $09 

seeding at different dates. Can 830 

rates, Can 830, 833 

varieties, Can 833 

Flaxseed and linseed oil for milch cows 683 

Flea bane, analyses, Del 479 

beetle, potato, N. Y. Cornell 1072 

N. Y. State 71 

steel blue, Me 858 

turnip. Can 866 

Fleas, bird, U. S. D. A 264 

< at, tJ. S. D. A 254 

. (log, U. S. D. A 254 

house, U. S. D. A 253, 264 

jigger, U. S. D. A 253 

mole, U. S. D. A 264 

opossum, U. S. D. A 264 

pocket gopher, U. S. D. A 254 

rabbit, IT. S. D. A 264 

rat and mouse, TT. S. D. A 254 

remedies, U. S. D. A 62, 776 

squirrel, U. S. D. A 264 

Flesh in feces, determination 474 

Flies, notes, 17. S. D. A 63, 253 

Floats, analyses, R. I 919 

Flooding for destruction of injurious ani- 
mals 630 

Floods of Mississippi River, U. S. D. A. .. 198, 816 

river, U. S. D. A 424 

Flora, arborescent, of United States, nomen- 
clature, U. S. D. A 452 

of Southern States 526 

Floriculture, manual 756 

Florida College, notes 299 

rock phosphate, analyses, Fla 225 

Station, hulletins 45,047,772,1068 

financial statement 296 

notes 200,299 

report 225, 233, 242, 

243, 247, 250, 251, 274, 275, 296 
Flour and cereals, roicroscopic examination . 626 

meal moths, parasites, U. S. D. A . 855 

beetle, broad-homed, U. S. D. A 66 

confused, U. S. D. A 66 

rust-red, U. S. D. A 66 

small-eyed, F. S. D. A 368 

buckwheat, adulteration 1078 

mites, U. S. D. A 66 

moth, Mediterranean, Colo 1065 

U.S.D.A 663 

' used in China and Japan, statistics. . 980 

Italy, classification 980 

wheat, adulteration 980 

Flowers, anomalous, studies 1027 

' attracting insects 28, 158, 768 

biology 330 

care and management 952 

color as aflTected by soils 380 

extraction of perfume. 25, 196 

home culture 766 

Flowerless plants 726 

Fluids, extraction 808 

Fly amanita, U.S.D. A 527 


Page. 


Fly, common house, U. S. D. A 68 

bluebottle, U. 8. D. A 68 

cluster, 9. S. D. A 68 

green bottle, IT. 8. B. A 68 

stable, U. 8. B. A. ..k.. .......... ....... 68 

Flycatchers, food 280 

Fodder grasses of northern hemisphere. ... 888 

plants, N or wegian, analyses 268 

Fodders, analyses 323 

determination of jmtash and phos- 
phoric acid in 26 

pentosans in 226 

Fog, efieot on Egyptian cotton 848 

Poggy and cloudy days, U. S. B. A 424 

Folding, value for sheep 88 

Foliage as affected by Bordennx mixture. . . 961 

Food and dairy laws of Pennsylvania 786 

assimilation, as affected by pancreas . . 1079 

control 689 

detection of formalin 018 

effect of consuming at intervals 165 

on composition of butter 202 

milk. Can.... 487 

fat content of milk 683 

milkfiow.N.J 986 

quality of butter 200, 400 

Vt 884 

quality of milk 084 

fishes of Pennsylvania 025 

fiavor 174 

for armies of Europe 786 

habits of American Sesiidm 1068 

Ooecinella 7 punctata 1071 

inspection in Berlin and Cbarlotten- 

burg 1078 

investigations, Minn 777 

materials, aseptics in 878 

of common birds, U. S. D. A 727 

native birds 729 

plants of bees, U. S. B. A 770 

brown-tail moth, Mass.Hatch 462 

San Jub 6 scale 256 

preservatives, N. Y. Cornell 981 

effect on digestive fer- 
ments 788 

products, consumption in United 

Kingdom 981 

report. Conn. State 681 

pure, ill Pennsylvania 785 

supply of England in time of war 87 

Manchester 274 

value of potatoes 479 

Foods, abstracts of articles 76, 

100, 263, 372, 472, 676, 677, 777, 863, 968, 1073 

adulteration 982 

analyses 678 

Minn 779 

and condiments, formic aldehyde for 

analysis 808 

artificial, preparation 480 

oeUulose in 1021 

composition and digestibility 872 

digestible nutrients. Conn. Storrs . . . 786 

digestibility, Conn. Storrs 780 

microscopio examination 918 

typical, of Mexicans 980 
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Foot and month disease 804 

* haoillns 898 

baoterlnm ?... 096 

in Great Britain, IT. 

S.D.A 892 

studies 1089 

rot of sheep, Iowa 994 

Forage, common crops, U. S. B. A 899 

crops, analyses 884 

culture experiments, Can 441 

La 439 

K.T.Cor- 
. neU... 342 
Mich.... 131 
fertilizer experiments, Del ... 441 

for pigs, n. S. D. A 799 

press for green 1097 

culture, principles 446 

preservation of green 551 

quantity and quality as affected hy 

fertilizers 446 

Forage plants . ( See also Grasses . ) 

culture experiments, Ky 1025 

S. Dak 241 

Tex 40 

new 241 

N. C 348 

Forcing cauliflowers 46 

fruits 246 

house, description. Conn. State 560 

miscellanies, N. T. Cornell. . 449 

lettuce 840 

Ind 327,1048 

N. Y. State 61 

XT. S. D. A 899 

lilacs ." 141 

lily of the valley 247 

nectarines 756 

peaches 755 

roses 247 

strawberries 139,246 

N. Y. Cornell 353 

tomatoes, N. Y. State 1051 

Va 244 

vegetables 754,950 

Forecasts in Cregon, U. S. D. A 424 

Foreign Markets, Section, XT. S. D. A 199, 

397, 699, 999 

Forest and rainfall, XT. S. D. A 817 

area, effect on humidity of air, S. Dak 248 

con servation 844 

destruction and water flow 843,953 

extension, necessity 248 

fires 248 

in Pennsylvania 843 

in,iurious effects 953 

insurance against 53 

protection against, XT. S. D. A . . 452 

flies and ticks, U. S. D. A 258 

injuries from rust fungi 652 

management in Maine 53 

planting as affei'ted by arbor day. . . 953 

in Bussia 563 

reservations, establishment 53 

in southern California . 452 

legislation, n. S.D. A. 052 


Paice. 


Forest reserves for sheep grazing 844 

of United States 848 

soils, fixation of nitrogen in 1041 

trees, defoliation, W. Ya 962 

diseases 508 

distribution. Can 884 

dying, W. Ya 902 

fungus and insect enemies — 700 

growth .' 757 

insect injuries, U. 8. D. A 609 

insects afibcting, W. Ya 858 

native, of Nebraska/ 843 

parasitic ftmgi 801 

seed, collection 844, 953 

varieties for South Dakota. ... 248 

vegetation and nitrogen 227 

Forestry, abstracts of articles % . . . . 52, 

141, 247. 452, 502, 651, 756, 842, 952 

American, Association 000 

and improvement of estates 767 

park management 053 

cooperative 53 

Division, U. 8. D. A. .452, 651, 652, 842, 294 

for farmers, U. S. D. A 844 

in Nebraska 843 

Koumania 848 

South Dakota 247 

Yirginia 953 

private and State 452 

Forests and rainfall, XT. S. D. A 531 

as affected by birds and insects ..... 142 

removal of dead wood. 53 

destruction by beetles 470 

effect on subterranean water 1041 

of Biltmore and Pisgah, North Caro- 
lina 843 

Germany 248 

Transcaspian region 142 

pine, of Arizona 52 

relation to farmer 843 

r61e 248 

thinning 953 

Forjieularia, n. sp 1070 

Formalin, detection in food 918 

milk 419,521 

for grain smuts 509 

oat smut, N. Y. State 1060 

potato scab, Tnd 827, 456 

E. 1 936 

gelatin for determination of tan* 

ning materials 521 

Formic aldehyde, determination 420 

effect on germination. . . . 965 

for analysis of foods and 

condiments 808- 

determination of ni- 
tric acid 622 

in animal diseases 890 

preparation and use 1062 

Formose, structure 225 

Foul brood of bees 400,677 

Can 459 

remedies 576, 677, 770 

U.S.D.A 770 

Four-lined leaf bug, N. Y. State ' 138 

Fowl tick 160 
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Fowler’s solution for oolmnbine borer 200 

Fowls for pvsAt 083 

gape* diseesOt remedies 06 

lenkflunia in, tf. &D. A 800 

Frsnkftirter sausage, amajsss 872 

FraxiMa eedmH^ notes 248 

Fraxinus, germination 653 

Frit fly, Minn 150 

remedies 74 

FridUarias, oulture 451 

Frost, effect on plants 31 

formations, TJ. S. D. A 424, 531 

Frosts, night, protection against, Wis 532 

spring, as affecdng growth of oahs 

and beeches 756 

Fruit and vegetables, value in diet 175 

bark beetle 964 

Del 468 

TT.S.D. A 662 

W.Va 962 

remedies, Conn. State — 574 

Okla 371 

brevities, N. T. Cornell 949 

oulture 765 

in Australia 51 

Canada .367 

Denmark and Sweden 1063 

South Dakota 48 

drying in California 51 

fertilizing 1053 

lliea,U.S.D.A 65 

growing, principles 246 

juices, detection of salicylic acid 419 

maggot fly 462 

remedies 463 

musts, sterilisadon 25 

of sequoia 651 

production as affected by w ind' breaks, 

Nebr 364 

rot of plums 457 

tomatoes, N. <r 655 

soils of Oregon 737 

trees, deciduous, pruning 841 

defoliadon, W. Va 962 

diseases 362,668,659 

fertilizing constituents removed 

from soil by, N. T. Cornell 450 

pruning 139 

rejuvenation 857 

report, W. Va 756 

training 961 

winterkilling of roots, preven- 
tion, Can 841 

. vinegar, analyses 982 

worm, gooseberry, Me 858 

Fruits and vegetables, digesdbility, Conn. 

Storrs 780 

compiled analyses, Mass. Hatch .... 857 

crossing and hybridizing 649 

oross-ferdlization, Can 841 

English, in America 51 

evaporation 756 

fleshy, ripening 880, 1025 

for culture in Georgia, catalogue. ... 649 


Dnited States, cata- 
logue, TJ. S.D. A.... 


Page. 


Fruits for planting in Nebraska 754 

forcing 246 

fungus and Insect enemies 760 

home propagadon, Iowa 189 

in West Virginia, W. Va 841 

marketing. Pa 949 

nadve, improvement, TJ. S. D. A 568 

of Ontario, Can 755 

preservation, by aloobolio vapor, V t . 889 

quality as affected by plant food 661 

remedies for diseases and insects 

affecting, N. Y. State 62 

rdle of tannin 25 

rules for naming, TJ. S. D. A 648 

Bussian 189 

thinning, Mass. Hatch 48 

utilisation 755 

variety tests in Ontario, Can 755 

Fuchsias, fertilizer experiments 141 

Fuirena teirpoidea^ notes 812 

aquarroaa^ notes 812 

Fuller's teasel, culture experiments, N. C . . 41 

Furoario acid, physiological behavior 524 

Fumigation of infested animals, TJ. S. D. A . . 255 

Fungi, alphabetical list 726 

Australian, new species 361 

Brazilian, new species 361 

olassifloation .*. 28 

colleodon and preparation for her- 
barium 1027 

composidon of membranes 921 

cultures 361 

N. Y. Cornell 471 

diastatic, udlizadon 924 

edible and iq,iurious 450 

effect on toxins 1092 

entomogeuouB 361 

forming citric acid 726 

growth as affected by gravity 726 

in soils, new method of destroying . 852 

Mexican, new species 420 

microscopic, study • 862 

new species 28, 420, 650 

Ala. College 227 

N orth American, new species 420 

parasitic, of Cherson 861 

forest trees 361 

Wisconsin Valley 852 

on insects 576 

prevention 361 

pigments produced 422 

preservation 227 

rust, studies 361 

studies t*** 

variations under influence of media . 227 

West Indian, new species 28 

Fnuiiicides— 

and insecdoides, use 676 

effect 61 

for anthracnose of grapes 961 

grape mildew 961 

preparadon 675 

and use. Cal 167 

Mass. Hatch. ... 75-. 860 

N.J 657 

N.T.ComeU 456 


648 
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Fongioides — Continued. 

preparation and nse, N. Y. State 62, 262 

N. C 74 

Oreg 852 

U.S.D.A 76 

Utah 262 

Fnngiroid, analyses, B.1 919 

as a fungicide, Mass. Hatch 360 

for potato rot, Mo 852 

Functions of leaves 621 

Fungus disease of ohrysanthemums 457 

Porthesia ehryso rrhaa . . 467 

San JoB^ scale, Fla 1068 

stored hops 348 

foes of the fanner 851 

parasite of barley 660 

spores, classification 828 

germination 61,1026 

Futarium solani^ notes, Tex 851 

Furze, culture experiments, N. C 41 

Oabruca eaprece^ notes 862 

Galactan, determination in feeding stuffs, 

Mass. Hatch 372 

Galanthus, diseases 457 

GalenideUa luteola^ notes, 17. S. D. A 662 

W. Va 962 

6alin»oga parviflora, noiea 454 

Galium moUugo^ notes 454 

Gallinacem, immunity to human tuberculo- 
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primer, N. J 664 

Hoalo, Mass. Hatch 871 

N.Y. State 89 

white, wduvenescenoe 458 

Oaks, American, in Campine 844 

gwwth as affected by spring frosts . . 750 

Oat and pea fodder, analyses. Conn. Storrs . 786 

aphis, Can ^8 

feed, analyses, N. J 682 

Vt 809 


Oat feed vs. com meal for pigs, Mass. 


Hatch 876 

fodder, analyses. Conn Storrs 786 

hay, analyses, Conn. Storrs 786 

smut, prevention 62 

N. Mex 446 

treatment 868, 847 

Can 880 

Mont 368 

N. Y. State 1060 

N.Duk 148 

straw, composition 981 

digestibility 476 

Oats, analyses 878 

Conn. Storrs 786 

digestibility 476 

drilling vs. broadcasting, Can 830 

effect of olianging soil on percentage 

of smut, Kans 42 

experiments in breeding 038 

fertilizer experiments 44, 550, 552, 834 

Can 830 

Ind 238 

green manuring 134 

ground, vs. wheat bran f«r milch cows, 

Mo 881 

nitrogen content as affei'ted by hamns . 444 

preparation of laud, Hans 42 

seeding at different dates, Can 830, 838 

Hans 42 

rates, Hans 42 

by difiereut methods, Hans ... 42 

different sized grains, Kans. . 42 

varieties, Can 440,826,829,830,832,888 

Ind 847 

Iowa 183 

Kans 42 

Minn 131 

N. Dak 741 

Ochroes, analyses 129 

Ocneria dispar, stnicture of larvae 230 

Odonata, now species 370 

Odonate nymphs from hot springs 674 

Odori telyti wn abyssinicum, noieiB 1027 

Odontota dorsalis, notes, N. J 664 

U.S.D.A 662 

OilorlesB phosphate, analyses, Conn. State 538 

(Ecodoma fervens, notes, IT. S. D. A 370 

CEdema in roots of Halix nigra 457 

(Edemeridro of boreal America 774 

(Edipodiiite, notes 470 

CEnophtira pilleriana, notes 466 

(Esophagastormim oolurnbianum — 

notes, Ala. College ^ 374 

Iowa 604 

Va 603 

GSstridm, European 472 

(Estrui ovis, notes, Iowa 094 

Minn 152 

Ohio Station, bulletins 37, 

42, 60, 66, 747, 762, 1046, 1054, 1066 

notes 396 

OKdium rrysiphoides, notes 624 

monilioides, notes 624 

Oiketicus abbotii, notes, U. S. D, A 870 
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Oil-cake meal, analyses, Can 873 

palm, cal tare 949 

Oils and fats, vegetable 696 

Oklahoma College, notes 1000 

Station, bolletins 333, 

843, 346, 371, 377, 396. 696 

financial statement 397 

notes 900, 1000 

report 397 

Okra, culture, Idaho 367 

Oleomargarine, analyses, Vt 808 

Olive oil of Portugal 1095 

rancidity 895 

Olives, culture in California 841 

Russia 357 

San Joaquin 51 

United States, U . S. D. A . 561 

Olliffella cristioola^ notes, U. S. D. A 670 

Oncideren cingulatut, notes, Okla 371 

Onion cutworms, ravages and treatment, N. 

Y. State 257, 261 

fly, remedies 74 

maggot 160 

remedies 75 

mildew, studies, Vl 847 

smut, N. J 050 

Onions, culture, Idaho 357 

experiments, Va 244 

varieties, Colo 244 

Mich 350 

Va 244 

Oiisphere, development in Perono8])orea' . . . 726 

Oospora ucahien^ notes, Tex 851 

Ojthiholun graminis^ iioiOH 1057 

Opossum Ilea, C. S. I). A 254 

Ophyris aranif era, my6oTThixa 720 

Orange hawkwoed, Can 453, 758 

Me 143 

Vt 846 

soft spot 668 

sooty mold, U. S. D. A 658 

Oranges, Australian, statistics of exports . . 999 

propagation, U. S. I). A 561 

varieties 246 

U.S.U.A 51 

Orchard fruits, Colo 246,247 

Pla 247 

cross-poll iuation,!^ S. D. A. 899 

mulching to retard blossom- 
ing, Can 841 

grass, analyses. Conn. Storrs 786 

Orchards, care and management 246 

cultivation, N. Y. Cornell 450 

culture 1054 

green manuring, R. 1 050 

insects affecting, Colo 261 

legumes in 51 

pruning 246 

spraying, N. Y. Cornell 457, 471 

Orchid disease 251 

caused by QloROtporium 7na- 

eropu9 362 

treatment 362 

scale, notes 371 

Orchids, bul bs 227 

oultare 651 


Bura 


Orchids, culture in Europe 951 

degeneration 140,450 

hybridization 140 

hybrids, dictionary 951 

mycorrhiza 726 

new 766 

Oregon College, notes 200, 299 

Station, bulletins 737, 

763, 766, 766, 852, 867, 892 

financial statement 698 

notes 200, 299 

report *. 698 

Oreodera in West Indies, U. S. D. A 670 

Organic analysis, elementary 419 

matter in plants 903 

nitrogen, availability in fertilizers, 

N.J 637 

substances, dr^'ing 223 

Organs of human body, mineral constitu- 
ents 481 

Orgyia leucosUgma, notes 1064 

Can 467 

N. Y. State 69 

Ornamental bedding 1054 

plants, home propagation, 

Iowa 139 

trees, diseases, U. S. D. A 568 

propagation from seed ... 53 

i)rthagorisou8 mola, notes 96 

Ort hoptera, olossifioation 158 

greenhouse 471 

Oryzopsvt membranacca, notes, Nev 348 

webberi, notes, Nev 348 

0»cinisfrit,noitiB 74 

«oror, notes, Minn 150 

Osier willows, history and value 757 

Osmta bieolor, structure of nest 468 

Otiorhynchus ligustici, food plants 1072 

notes 1070 

Otter, Newfoundland 1030 

Otuv {Strix) hrachyotus, notes 530 

Overeating, effect on health 87 

Ovui §tonei, notes 1030 

Owl, short-eared, nutos 530 

Ox warble, U. S. 1). A 674 

Oxalic acid in feeding stuffs 171 

imisoniiig 475 

Oxeye daisy, analyses, I)el 479 

Oxicollulose, studies 410 

Oxydase of grapes 1095 

Oxydases, chemical composition 220 

of wines 924 

Oxygen consumption and formation of car- 
bon dioxid 1080 

content of air, physiological effect . 275 

determination 26,1023 

effect on amerobic bacteria 229 

Oxyuris ttomichii, notes 1093 

Oyster-shell bark louse, Can 856 

Me 858 

W. Va 868 

shells, analyses. Can 825 

Oysters, analyses 163 

bacteria 924 

culture in Europe 581 


Point Judith Fond. B. 1 . 988 
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jriBonia, diseases 467 

PoffMu* eryihrimui^ notes 96 

PaUacrita vemata, notes, Can 458, 467 

Conn. State 574 

KU 160 

Palmetto, saw, analyses, Fla 225 

PamphUa augiades^ notes 260 

Pancratium, varieties 842 

Pancreas, effect of removal on digestibility 

and absorption of fat 1079 

on assimilation of food 1079 

Pancreatic juice, function in resorjition of 

tat 1079 

Panic grass, pigmy 922 

Panicularia borealis, notes 421 

hraehyphylla, notes 421 

Panicum atlantieurn, notes 421 

leibergii, notes, U. S. D. A 328 

n. Bp., notes 45 

parvispiculum, notes 421 

pygmceum , jiotts 922 

Panolts piniperda, notes 776 

Pansies, tufted 951 

Papain proteolysis 982 

Papilio asterias, new food plant 966 

Paralocratus viridis, notes, Iowa 153 

Paracletus cimiciformis, notes 575 

Paraffin sectioning, technique 028 

Paralysis of bees 967 

Parana chloris, food x>bints 862 

Parasites, tuilinal, of K ebraska 994 

European, of Hessian lly 1068 

in lungs of slieop 190 

intestinal, in (3hina 497 

malarial 96 

new, oftishes 1031 

harlequin cabbage bug.. 776 

Nebraska 995 

of asparagus beetles, V. S. 13. A, 569 

bees 776 

conifers 757 

domestic animals, N. C 892 

U.S.D.A.. 252 

Eupoiya slossonicr 263 

dour and meal moths, V. S. 

D. A 855 

grain crops, N. C 370 

gypsy moth 674 

insects 776 

mealy wing, U. S. D. A 658 

pine worm 776 

poultry, N. C 96, 392 

San Jos6 scale, U. S. D. A 571 

sebra caterpillar, Can 856 

transmission of disease by, Minn . 152 

V egetable, of beets 1061 

Parasitic gastro-enteritis in lambs 189 

leaf fungi 10®1 

worms 

Ala. College 274 

Parasitism in sheep , Va 693 

of Aureobasidium vitis 660 

Ou curbitaria berbei idis 627 

insects 372 

Minn 151 


TJ.8.D.A 268,668 


Pi«a 

Parenchyma sheath in leaves of dicotyled- 


onous plants 380 

Parietales, value of seetl anatouiy in olasslfi- 

cation 1027 

Paris green, adulterated, analyses, K. H 74 

analyses, La 1072 

and lime for apple-leaf crump- 

ler. Mo 167 

and lime for apple-leaf folder, 

Mo 167 

as an insecticide, Colo 261 

for cotton wood-leaf beetle, N. 

T. State 70 

fall army worm, Fla 773 

larvae 676 

peacli-twig moth, Oreg 768 

pistol-ease bearer, N. Y. 

State 257 

sugar-beet beetles 257 

, walnut spanwonn, U. S. 

D. A 069 

Park management and forestry 953 

planting, essentials 953 

Varlatoria theor euonymi, notes 1072 

Parsley, culture, Idaho 357 

piert, notes 966 

Parsnip lly 74 

Parsnips, culture, Idaho 357 

atcr, notes 230 

ccerulewt, notes 230, 530 

cauda tits, not es 230 

cristatvH, notes 230 

major, notes 230,530 

palustris, notes 230 

Paspaltim duttich um, notes, Ariz 142 

Pasteurization and }mre cultures in butter 

making 689 

Bteri I i/.ation of milk 494 

apparatus 689 

of butter 92,492 

milk, Mich 986 

skim milk 290 

and b uttermil k 590 

Pasteurized cream, restoring consistency, 
U.S.D.A 899 


PastenriztMl cream, restoring eonsisteucy, 


Wis 181 

Pasture and pasture ])lants 643 

Pastures, fertilizer experiments 44, 349 

improvement 134 

methods of establishing 833 

renewing, U. S. D. A 043 

Pasturing geese, R. 1 980 

Pathology of plants 61 

Pauropoda, morphology and classillcdtion . 467 

Pea and oat fodder, analj’scs. Conn. Storrs . 786 

beetle 

leaf blight. Can *55 

N.J 656 


mildew, N.J 

moth. Can 

weevil, U. 8. D. A 

Peach aphis, black, Can 

bark boiw, Can 

blight, treatment, Del. 
curcuUo, Mich 
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Peach indmitry in PemiBylvania 851 

Infteot, new, La 1065 

leaf curl, treatment 262 

louse, black, remedies, Md 469 

moth 262 

root galls 568 

treatment, N. J 657 

rot, treatment, Del 147,458 

sawfly. La 1065 

scab fungus, winter condition, Conn. 

State 565 

scale, remedies, Colo 261 

tree borer 160 

Greg H 767 

U.S.D.A 571 

remedies, Okla 371 

trees, blistered 362 

twig borer, Colo 1065 

ir.S.D.A 571 

moth, W.Va 858 

remedies, Greg 768 

Peaches and plums, relative hardiness of 

fruit buds, Can 841 

black spot, Del 455 

olassifloation of varieties 318 

culture 755 

Mo 837 

IT. S. D. A 650 

forcing 755 

gummosis, Ohio 762 

race typos 245 

seedling, varieties, (>an 841 

varieties, Colo 244 

Mich 853 

Mo 837 

U.S.,D.A 51 

winter protection. Mo 835 

Peanut oil, manufactu ro 594 

uses iu pharmacy and the arts. . 1095 

Peanuts, culture exjierlments, Fla 243 

varieties, Colo 244 

Pear blight. Ark 362 

Ohio 762 

treatment, Can 851 

l)orer 370 

remedies 676 

sinuate, Ohio C7 

crown gall, Ohio 762 

disease 1062 

gall gnat, I'emedies 73 

leaf blister mite, Colo 262 

spot, Ohio 762 

midge, N. J 664 

Ohio 67 

prickly, oniture and uses 981 

psylla, N. Y. Cornell 967 

tree slug. Can 856 

U.8.D.A 073 

remedies. Can 467 

trees, treatment of fruiting branches. 139 

Pears, “belted,” N. Y. State 67 

black rot, Ohio 762 

core rot, Can 850 

grafting 186 

Nectria on 149 

sooty disease, treatment, N. H 764 


Pears, varieties 51 

Can 841 

Colo 244 

Mich 863 

N.Y. State 50 

U.S.D.A 61 

Pearson bean, culture experiments, N. C.. 41 

Peas, analyses 479, 764 

Conn. State 638, 652 

and com for fattening lamb6, Wis. . . 678 

oats, mixed setMliug, Can 441 

Canada, culture experiments, N. C . . . 41 

culture ox2)orimoutB, Minn 131 

early, culture experiments, Va 244 

flat, culture experiments, lif. C 41 

for catch crops 941 

green manuring. 123,134 

germination exi^eriments 454 

new varieties 560 

nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 

content, Conn. State 552 

planting at different depths, W. Ya. . 946 

seeding at different dates, Can 880 

varieties, Can . . 440, 827, 829, 830, 832, 838, 840 

Mich 850 

Va 244 

Peat, analyses, Mass. Hati*h 339 

botanical studies 29 

dust for preservation of eggs 981 

fermentation experiments 418 

fuel and litter, manufacture 644, 1043 

litter treated with sulphurie acid fur 

bedding 96 

marshes, utilisation 34, 236 

irentoaans 418 

use iu preservation of ice 594 

Peavine caterpillar. Can 458 

hay, analyses, Colo 969 

Pecan caterpillar, La 1065 

Pecans, culture in Louisiana 756 

notes, Mich 353 

P«flrorwyiat?icina, notes, N. Y. State 73 

Pelargonium inquinangy eul ture 766 

zonaley culture 766 

Pelargoniums, culture 961 

Pelidnota 2 >nnctata, notes, Okla 371 

r^tophorapictayno\e» 262 

Penicillium glaucvm on asparagus 761 

Pennsylvania College, notes 899 

Station, bulletins . 270, 351, 386, 886 

notes 899 

n»port 807,815, 

819, 823,826, 832,841,842, 
844, 858,873, 885, to, 897 

Pensleman IfarbatuSy notes 247 

Pentosans, determination 822 

iu cotton 226 

fodders 225 

peat 418 

plants 726 

turf 808 

Peony blight, N. J 657 

l*epi»er, black, from Mangelore 1078 

sax ift'age, notes 960 

I'eppergrass, notes. Can 453, 768 

Iowa 148 
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Peppers, culture, IdiAo 857 

fruit ftuthraoiiose,K.<i 055 

Pepsin and rennet, effect 419 

Peptic plasma, alkalinity 1029 

Peroblorate in nitrate of soda, iiv)uriouB ef- 
fect 826 

Perennial sow thistle, eradication, Can 454 

Perfhme of dowers, extraction 25,196 

Perfumes, chemistry 25 

PeridBr^nium pint, notes 960 

«fro5i, notes 060 

Peripkmeta amerioana, notes, XT. S. D. A 64 

remedies 159 

auttralasicB, notes, XT. S. D. A . 64 

orimtalU, notes, XT. S. D. A 64 

pmnsylvanica, notes, Del 463 

Perithemia aitatenia, notes 370 

Peromysevt oreas, n. sp., notes 1031 

Peronospora effusa, notes 761 

trifohi on clover 957 

Peronospora of grajies 458,660,776,1062 

PeronosporosB, studies 362, 726 

Peroxid of hydrogen for preparation of in- 
sects 468 

PerrisopieruM pulefiellut, notes, XT. S. D. A . . . 663 

Persian hemp, culture experiments, N. C. - . 41 

Persimmons, Japanese 735 

Pewit, notes 530 

Phallin, studies 421 

PkancJwnia quercicola^ notes, Mass. Hatch. 371 
Phaseolin from legumes, analysis, Conn. 

State 618 

Phaneolus sp., notes, N. 0 41 

Phasmia magnifica^ notes 966 

Phellodemi, origin and distribution 330 

Phonological observations 31 

Phenols, toxic effects on plants 421, 1028 

Phimophorua apinaieornia^ notes 467 

Phimophoms, systematic position 965 

Phlexim pralenaej noU‘8 624 

Phlceophortia rhodotactylua, notes 470 

Phlaaotribua liminaria^ notes. Can 856 

Phloroglucin for detection of formalin in 

milk 419,621 

method for determination of 

lientosans 322 

PhlyeUmiafemigalia on xioleta 470 

PJdyctcpna sp., notes, N. J 656, 657 

Pholioia aurivella^ notes 960 

Phofna betca, notes 363 

Phorbia braaaicoa^ notes, Vt - 863 

eepetorum, notes 74 

ruhivora^ notes 261 

Phdrodon humuli, notes, Oreg 767 

Phosphate deposits in Algeria 1044 

Kussia 1044 

manuring 486 

of potash, analyses, Conn . State . 638 

rock, South Carolina, analyses, 

N.J 686 

Phosphates, American, shipments 1044 

analyses 739 

and nitrate of soda, agricul- 
tural value 67 

as fertilizers, D. 8. D. A 799 

hlnlAffieal historv 808 


PhgA 


Phosphates, comparison, E.1 988 

determination of alumina 620 

i^ium, aluminum, 

and iron 620 

iron and alumina. 224,417 

Florida, anal> see, Fla 225 

for roses, Ind 827 

mineral, determination of lime, 

alumina, and i ron 321 

natural, determination of phos- 
phoric acid 620 

precipitated 435 

Tennessee, analyses 740 

Phosphatic fertilizer, effect on soils 821 

fertilizers 435 

valuation 1022 

slag, agrioiiltnral value 1044 

solubility in ammonium citrate 
as related to weight of crop . . 822 

Phosphorescence, physiology 227 

Phosphoric acid— 

and nitrogen of peat and excreta mix- 

1 ture and poudretio 486 

as a fertilizer 435 

citrate-soluble, determination 337, 620 

determination .... 23, 26, 1 14, 321, 323, 405, 41 5, 
416, 420. 618, 620, 723, 1022, 1023 

W.Ya, 807 

in bone meal, availability 434 

* value 826 

sugar beets 29 

sni^erphosphates, reversion 828 

value 826 

Thomas slag and ground bone 1044 

citrate solubility 26 

value 826 

solubility in ether and water 323 

use in plant organism 626 

Phosphorous acid, constitution 115 

1 'hosphurus and sulphur in moor plants 824 

compound .>ieldiuginoBite — 1023 

determination 620 

excretion as affected by casein . 275 

organic, studies 1079 

Photographic apparatus for measuring alti- 
tudes attained by balloons, XT. S D. A 814 

Photopaia fnenlletina, notes 372 

Phoxoptaria comptana, notes, Colo 1066 

Phratora coartUeaeena, notes 862 

vittllince, notes 862 

Phryganids, German 1071 

Phycia indiginellay notes, Okla 371 

Phyotnnycea nitena, notea 363 

Phyllocaotus, culture - — 842 

Phyllodromia gertnanica, notes. Me 868 

Phyllceeua JJamventria, notes, Conn. State ... 674 

Phyllapartha Iiortieola, notes 74 

PhyUoaHcta apii, notes 467 

dainmaro', notes 669 

limiUUa, notes, N. Y. State 57 

PhyUotreta notes. Can 856 

Phylloxera, calcium carbid for 466, 471 

% in Brazil 

Canada 866 

Russia 262 

SwitzerlaM, destraotlon .... 775 
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Phylloxera on grape roots 576 

pathogenic bacillus on 860 

phylloxerol for 863 

remedies 776 

Phylloxera vastatrix, notes 261 

Gan 856 

U.S.D.A 671 

Phylloxerol for phylloxera 863 

Phymatodeg variabilit, notes, W. Va 662 

Physiology of acetic-acid bacteria 627 

digestion 1079 

domestic Mammalia 683 

internal secretions 392 

nucleus 624 

phosphorescence 227 

S]»erraaphytes 626 

tendrils 812 

vegetable, in agricultural col 

leges, IT.S.D.A 297 

Physoatommn lineatuin, notes, U. S. D. A. . . 254 

Phytomyza atjuilegiip, notes 675 

Phytophthorainfe8tan8,iioU'» 760 

Tex 851 

Phytophthora of Lima beans 1061 

Phytoptua oleivorua, notes, U. S. 1). A 571 

pyri, notes, Colo 262 

rihix, notes 74 

Picea Columbiana, notes 52 

excelsa, uotoB 652 

notes 52 

Pie melon, analyses, Okla 377 

Pieria rapai, notes, Can 856 

Colo 262 

Pigeon tremex, Me 858 

Pigmentation as utfected by light and heat 329 

Pigments produced by fungi and bacteria. . 422 

Pigmy panic grass 922 

Pigs. (See aUo Swine.) 

breeding and management 874 

breed tests. Can 478, 874 

feeding experiments 273, 681 

Ala. College 272 

Can 477,871.872 

Colo 971 

Kans 976 

Mass. Hatch 374 

N. Y. Cornell. . . 481 

N.Y, State 86 

N. C 978 

Utah 871 

Vt 870 

Va 784 

Wis 374, 680 

forage crops for, U. S. D. A 799 

pneumonia 390 

respiration experiments 581 

slaughter experiments 165 

Pigweed, notes, Ariz 142 

Pilobolu8 oryatallinuM, as a cause of black 

spot of roses, Mass. Hatch 324 

Pilosoma obliqua, notes 260 

Pirapla, revision of species 861 

Pineapple mold 566 

Pine bark beetle 964 

W.Va 867 

beach, as affected by salt oontentof air. 452 


Page. 

Pine borer, W.Va 962 

butterfly, western. 310 

forests of Arizona 52 

protection 767 

geometer moth, remedies 366 

pond, U. S. D. A 842 

sawfly, N. J 664 

weevil on larch, remedies 575 

white 452 

growth 52, 248, 953 

worm parasites 776 

Pines in Main Bhine Valley, culture 844 

root knot 149 

Pinion, ash-gray, Me 858 

Pinus bal/ouriana, notes .52 

eehinata, noU'B 452 

JlexiUs, iioits 62 

larieio in Corsica 248 

muWeata, notes 452 

pinaster, as affected by salt content 

of air 452 

scoptdorum, notPB 62 

serotina, notes, U. S. I). A 842 

aylvestria, growth of buds 844 

tcBda, notes B.')! 

J^iophila eaaei, notes, U. S. D. A 65 

l^ipetto for rapid and exaci measurement of 

liquids 323 

Piroatomafarnetianum, noteB 659 

J*irua communis, notes 363 

Pistol case bearer 675 

N. Y. Cornell 367 

remedies, N. Y. State 257 

Visum sativum, notes, N. C 41 

Pitychodes trivittatua, notes. La 1065 

Pityoph thorva mic rographua, notes 471 

Plague bacillus 194, 694 

Plankton method, studies 530 

Plant anti animal breeding, improvement . . 649 

cell phenomena 29 

diseases, studies 251, 361 

suppression by legislation, 

U. S. D. A 675 

dissemination 330,361,1061 

food, cost in various fertilizers, Conn. 

State 839 

galls, oriental 61 

growth as affected by- 

ammonium salts 622 

argon 725 

fertilizers 939 

latitude, W. Va 944 

lecithin 830 

light 329, 625, 940 

Huntgen rays 725 

soil moisture 940 

sterilized human oxcrement 35, 740 

temperature 940 

growth and functions of roots 812 

measurement, W.Va 921 

periods 1036 

lessons 1028 

lice, Oreg 767 

biolog}” 158 

remedies, Md ' 469 

louse, grain, Con 855 
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Plant louse, mdon, remedies, Kd 460 

N.J 68 

nutrition, arsenic acid for 1028 

pathology, studies 61 

physiology 1027 

enzymic ferments 624, 023 

production as affected hy factors of 

growth 330 

tissues as aifected hy bacteria 852 

Plantago, revision of species 624 

Plantations, mixed 452 

Plants, acclimation 1028 

affected by San Jos^ scale, Ya 1008 

and animals, conformity of propaga- 
tion 102H 

as affected by alkaloids 625 

atmospheric precipi- 
tation 427 

climatic conditions . . 1035 

coppcjr 1028 

drought 921 

frosts 81 

heat ra> s 526 

phenols 421, 1028 

rain 330 

smoke 727 

sodium Bulphife 622 

assimilation 28 

of ammoniacal nitrogen 325, 

330,922 

nitric nitrogen. 325, 330, 922 

nitrogen 724 

asslmilatory tissues 421 

bulbous, culture 756 

centrosomes 1027 

cork formation 330 

correlation of growth 421, 847 

cruciferous, bn)wn rot 847 

cultivated, ash as affected by fertil- 
izers 45 

diseases and injuries. . . 61, 568 

injurious animals 862 

of German colonies 943 

root galls 251 

spectroscopic exaraiiia- 
tiou ................... 323 

decomposition of albuminoid sub- 
stances 227 

determination of manganese 1028 

distribu tion, Cal 944 

edible wild 61, 139 

emission of liquids 29 

environment 921 
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hopper, Colo 262 

scale 904 

U.S.D.A 662 

RoseUinia ligniaria on hhIi trees 057 

Hoses, black loaf spot, treatment 852 

spot, Mass. Hatch 324 

climbing, for Ganmla 140 

culture and varieties 358 

“ forcing 247 

improvement 140 

indigenous of Sarthe 358 

notes 756 

phosphates for, Ind 327 

pruning 140 

varieties 140 

wild forms 140 

Hot, bitter, of apples, Ohio 762 

black, dissemination 301 

evolution 689 

of apples, Vt 847 

cabbage, IT. S. D. A 849 

grapes 363, 

458, 569, 761, 765, 959, 1060, 1062 

pears, Ohio 762 

quinces, Ohio 762 

sweet potatoes, Del 147 

tomatoes, N. Y. State 56 

resistant vines 148 

brown, of cruciferous pi an ts 847 

plums, Va 047 

prunes, Oreg 753 

core, of apples. Can 860 

pears. Can 850 

dry, of apples. Can 850 

potatoes, Tex 851 

. sugar beets 362 

fruit, of plums 457 

tomatoes, K. J 656 

of apples, Ky 1062 

cherries, Ohio 762 

peaches, Del 147,468 

plums, Ala. College 647 

Ohio 762 

H. I 

potatoes 660, 1062 

as affected by rainfall 1061 

treatment 261,468,761 
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Hot, ripe, of grapes 961 

root, of tobacco 669,959 

soil, of sweet potatoes, N. J 58, 655 

stem, of cultivated asters, Mass. Hatch . 824 

sweet potatoes, NT.iT 656 

wet, of potatoes, Wyo 289 

sugar beets 852 

white, of grapes 249, 960 

notation experiments 552 

Mass. Hatch 848 

Minn 131,641 

N. Dak 741 

in England 46 

of maltose 418 

soluble starch 226, 418 

Botations and seasons 349 

Hotative vs. continuous cropping, Ind 847 

Hqthamsted memoranda 46 

Hound-headed t^plo-tree borer, Okla 871 

Kowen, analyses, Oojxn. Storrs 786 

Hoyal Agricultural Academy, Swedish, re- 
port 96 

Society for Norway's Weal, report. . . 1098 

Swedish Agricultural Department, 

report 398 

Ruhi eorylifolii, notes 828 

Rubia Hnetorum^ notes, N. C 41 

Rubvs hetperius, n. sp 461 

RudbeoHa hirta^ notes 840 

Rumex aeetoseUa, notes 967 

herlandieri, notes, Ariz 142 

hymenosepalu^f notes, N. C 41 

Hussian soils, classiilcation 537 

thistle. Can 463,758 

eradication, Ariz 142 

Bust, black, investigations 759 

specialization 148 

brown, of wheat 362,660 

dissemination by wind 1061 

fungi, culture experiments 960 

studies 361 

mite,U.S.D.A 571 

of apples, Del 456 

asparagus 149, 361, 668, 957 

Conu. State 668 

Md 958 

Mass. Hatch 324 

N. J 667 

blackberries. Mass. Hatch 324 

carnations, H. 1 958 

celery ^7 

China asters, N. J ®67 

chrysanthemums. Mass Hatch.... 325 

grain 

inoculation experiments T — 700 

prevention 989 

studies W8 

hollyhocks 1961 

prunes, Oreg 758 

small grains 960 

wheat. Can 829 

r4d flour beetle, U. S. D. A. 66 

of blackberries, Ohio 762 

Busts, crown, studies 8(te 

distribution by barberry 669,759 
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Bnsto of oereals 851 

Buta-bagae, oaltnre experimentof Minn 181 

Byo, analyses 175 

as affected by perchlorates in nitrates . 552 

flour, nutritive value as affected by 

grinding 472 

germination experiments 454 

grains, transmission of color 744 

grass, Italian 833 

green, analyses, N. J 682 

straw, composition 981 

varieties 446 

winter, as affected by depth of planting 980 

light 930 

Sahdl semUata, analysis, Fla 225 

Saccttaromyeei erod^ notes 763 

fareiminotus, notes 495 

japonicui^ n. sp 627 

keiikeana, n. sp 627 

zopji in sugar manufacture. . 696 

Saocharomyoes, origin 363 

Sacoharoso in >\ine, determination 1024 

Sachaline, culture experiments, Fla 253 

N. C 41 

Saffron, notes 956 

Sage, culture, Idaho 357 

Sake yeast, ellect on grajm juice 628 

origin 625 

Salicylic acid in beer 419 

fruit juices 419 

wines 419 

Saline soils, plants of 812, 921 

Salix nigra, Gi^dema in roots 457 

Salmonben'y, culture experiments. Mass. 

Hatch 50 

Salsify, culture, Idaho.* 857 

Salsola kali tragus, notes, Ariz 142 

Salt, analyses, II. 1 919 

for lodging of oats 45 

solutions, absorption in small intes- 
tine 1079 

water algrn, fixing and preparation 1027 

Salts and fertilizer ingredients, effect on 

moisture of the soil 429 

ofleot on temperature of the soil 735 

for precipitation of carboh> drates . . 25 

inversion of sugar 1023 

mineral, effect on soil 237 

nutrient, effect on turgor 919 

nutritive, chemical comx)osition and 

value 480 

preservative 981 

San JosO scale 964 

Ala. College 160.672 

Can 856 

Mass. Hatch 371 

N.T. State 138 

U.S.B.A 670 

Vb, 672 

W.Va 962 

control, H.J 664,665 

U. S. D. A 663 

food plants 255 

fungus disease 575 

Fla 1068 

in Connectiout 575 


San Joe6 scale in Maware 78,411 

Illinois 158 

Kentucky 261 

Missouri 862 

KewTork 72 

North Carolina 154,819 

Oregon 767 

Pennsylvania 967 

Virginia 256 

West Virginia 662 

means of d istribution, Ohio . . 1067 

natural enemies, Ohio 1067 

parasites, IT. S. B. A 671 

remedies, Colo 261 

Bel 463 

Ky 261 

N.C 165 

Ohio 1068 

Va 255, 1067 

winter treatment, Va 1067 

Sand as an adulterant of bone meal 36 

cherry, improvement, Can 841 

effeot on moor soils 537 

hills of Nebraska, reforesting 953 

Sandstone, analyses, Ky 1024 

Sanitation of farm buildings 393 

Sanitary convention, saggestious 194 

regulations in Belgium 194 

Sannina exitiom, notes, Okla 871 

Oreg 767 

opaleseens, notes, Oreg 767 

paei/iea, notes, IT. S.B. A 571 

Sap in plants, movement 812 

Saperda Candida, notes, Okla 871 

Saponaria vaccaria, notes 846 

Saprophyte, new pigment-forming 923 

Sarcopsylla gallmacea, notes, U. S. B. A. . . . 253 

penetrans, notes, IT. S. B. A 253 

Sarcoptes mutans, notes 294 

Sauerkraut fermentation, chemistry 121 

Sausage, detection of coloring matter 420 

determination of stareh 1024 

Frankfurter, analyses 872 

** Saliva,’' remedies 465 

Sawfly , peach, La 1065 

plum, La ■. 1066 

pine,N. J 664 

wheat-stem, Can 855 

Scab of apples 061 

Bel 147, 457 

N.H 764 

Ohio 762 


cherries, Ohio 762 

peaches, winter condition of fungus. 

Conn. State 665 

plums, Ohio 762 

potatoes 851, 1059 

Conn. State 565 

Bel 147 

Ind 827,466 

Mass. Hatch 860 

N.H 45,764 

N.J 67,664 

N.Mex 446 

Mont ' 888 

B.1 986 
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Saab of potatoes, TMe 851 

IJ.S.D.A 799 

W. Va 858 

■ueoeptibility of root crops, 

Conn. State 585 

Scabs, notes, IT. S. D. A 254 

Scale, cottony grass, Can 855 

maple, Colo 1065 

green, of coftee 776 

Itemispherical, Ife 858 

insects, obaracteristics, U. S, D. A . . 670 

collection and preservation . . 776 

in California, IT. S. D. A 570 

new species 889,1072 

U.S.D.A 663 

parasites 372 

remedies 470 

KY. State 72 

oak, l£ass. Hatch 371 

N. Y. State 09 

orchid 371 

plum, n. S. D. A 662 

rose, U. S. 1). A 662 

San Job6. (See San tTos6 scale.) 

Sehittoeera amerieana, notes, U. S. D. A 370 

Schizoneuraaniericana, notes, Colo 1063 

fodieriMy notes 965 

lanigera, notes 862 

Mo 155 

tdmt, notes 965 

Schools, agricultural, of Bonmark 298, 398 

traveling, in Germany 890 
public, meteorology in, U. S. D. A . 30 

Seuipteron dolliicarloto, notes.............. 1070 

Science, agricultural, in Russia 204 

practical, in Germany, IT. S. D. A . . 531 

vs. art 317 

Scion as affected by stock .* 136 

spp., notes 812 

SeleropiBriditte atutriacuSj notes 74 

fallax, notes 74 

moniicola^ notes 74 

SeUtotinia gaianthi, notes 457 

librrtiana causing mulberry dis- 
ease 362 

tH folium on clover 957 

Solerotium disease of Aliius fruits 852 

Scolytid bark beetle, IT. S. B. A............. 669 

beetles, B . S. B. jk 670 

Scolytus destructor, notes 470 

intrieatus, notes 471 

mulHstriatus, notes 471 

rugulosus, notes 964 

Conn. State 574 

Bel 463 

Okla 371 

IT. S. B. A 662 

W.Va 962 

i-spinotus, notes 964 

Iowa 67 

U.8.B.A 663 

Boreenings, analyses, N. J 635 

Scurfy bark louse, tr.S.D. A 662 

Seutigera/orMps, notes, U. S. B. A 63 

Sea Island cotton seed, analyses, S.0 1098 

kale, onltnre, Idaho 357 
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Sea pumpkin, analyses, N. J 686 

Seaooast and telegraph lines of United 
States, instructions to operators, O’. S. 

«17 

Searchlight, use in meteorology, U. S. B. A . 424 

Season, effect on migration 423 

Seasons and snccessive years, character 1084 

Secretary, Office of, IT. S. B. A 898, 889 

Seed, amount required for sowing, M. Mex. . 458 

beds, preparation on light soils 445 

clover, testing 1066 

company, Banish, report 454 

control 957 

Banish 66, 464 

iu Sweden 1044,1099 

station at Christiania, report. . 1055 
Gotltenburg, Swed- 
en, report 454,1065 

Hanihurg, rejmrt . . . 956 

Zurich, rot)ort 454 

stations, Swedish, report 454 

germination as affected by light and 

chemical reagents 54 

heavy vs. light, U. S. B. A 563 

of cereals, selection 638 

fodder beets, composition 748 

or grain, destruction of insects iu, 

N. Mex 453 

potatoes, selection, N. Bak 942 

treatment, Vt 847 

production and saving, B. S. B. A 664 

soaking for prevention ol smut 62 

testing 966,1056 

Me 653 

N. Mex 458 

B.S.B.A 148 

treatment 664 

vitality as affected by carbon bisiil- 

pbid, B. S B. A 652 

Seeds, abstracts of articles 63, 

142, 453, 563, 652, 757, 844, 053, 1054 

adulteration 199 

agr ic iiltural, valuation 957 

change ot, N. Mex 453 

depth of planting, N. J 645 

distribution, Cal 944 

exotic, tor temperate Europe 453 

germinating, reduction of nitratesin 227 

germination 1055 

N.Mox 463 

germination as affected by— 

cell content 767 

ensym solutions, Vt 844 

size of fruits - 767 

grain, weed seeds in, Me 846 

harvesting and storing, N. Mex 453 

law regulating sale. Me 899 

lecithin content 1020 

longevity 033 

loss in weight 454 

molecular weight of soluble matter. 768 

of Cruclferffi 1066 

wheat, barley, and peas, individu- 
ality 768 

packing and shipping 464 

preservation in the soil 668 
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Seeds, prevention of smut, K. Mex 453 

refrigerated, vitality 653 

selection, N. Mex 453 

vegetable, tests, Mass. Hatch 360 

vitality 846 

KMex 453 

and dissemination 758 

tests, Mass. Hatch 54, 454 

Seepage water in northern Utah 798 

Seismic noises in North Carolina and Geor* 

gia, U. S. D. A 531 

Seismographs at meteorological stations. 

U.S.D.A 424 

Self-binders, tests 1097 

Self-fertilizing grape blossoms, cfl'ect on i)ro- 

diictiN eness, N. Y. State 52 

Self-sterility of Satsunia plums 6.50 

Semakia sp., notes, Can 855 

Semicentennial of the Royal Prussian Me- 
teorological Instituticm, U. S. D. A 814 

Semicolon butterfly, U. S. D. A 668 

fte^niotelluM destructor ])arasitlc on Hessian 

fly, U.S.D.A 663 

Semolina, analyses 1078 

Separator ertjam, determination of fat in. . . 285 

skim milk for cah es, Iowa 973 

slime, dis))OBitiou 590 

Separators. (AVe Cream separators.) 

Septicemia of calves 693 

cattle 195 

Septoria lyeopersici, notes, N. J 655 

petroselini as a cause of celery 

blight, N. Y. Cornell. , 358 

notes 457 

Sequoia gigantea, disease 659 

notes 651 

Serradella culture 446 

Serum, antitoxic, for hog cholera, Nebr 93 

iigectiouH as a proNcntive against 

lung diseases in horses 187 

Sesame, culture ex])erimeuts, N. C 41 

oil, detection in butter and marga- 

rin 887 

determination in margariii 1024 

reaction in butter 795 

tndic am, notes, N. C 41 

. Seshamia, analyses 129 

Setia ithacot, notes 1070 

tigmoidea^ notes 1070 

stelidiformU, notes 463 

Byringop, notes, Minn 151 

Upuliformie, notes 262 

Sossiidas American, food habits 1063 

Setaria italiea, notes 301 

Seventeen-year locust in Ohio 961 

Sewage, effect on milk supply 597 

for irrigation 396 

utilization 825 

Sex in plants 328, 812 

origin and development in Triticum . . . 624 

Sexual production of Ascomyoetes 828 

Shade trees, care of weak limbs 248 

defoliation, W. Va 962 

diseases, U. S. P. A 568 

of Utah, notes 453 

Shasta fir, notes 651 
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Sheep as affected by Swaintonia galegifolia . 658 

bodily development IjOSO 

botfly, Iowa 9M 

breeding in Jamaica 461 

breeds 175 

coarse- wool, in Russia 270 

dipping for scab, Colo 292 

digestion experiments 576 

Conn. Storrs.. 788 
Mass. Hatch . . 373 

diseases, N. Dak 693 

feeding, U.S.D. A 377 

experiments 172,173,477,1075 

Colo 972 

N.Dak 682 

folding 88 

foot louse, Iowa 67 

rot, Iowa 094 

gadfly, remedies, Minn 152 

grazing in forest reserves 844 

infectious abortion, Iowa 994 

influence of breed, "Wis 578 

loupiug ill 191 

Iowa 994 

lung worm, Iowa 994 

manure, analyses, Mass. Hatch 939 

raeiubolism experiments 171 

new, from British Northwest Torri- 

tor>^ 1030 

X>ara8it4‘8 in lungs 190 

scab 05 

dips, Colo 291 

mite, Iowa 994 

stomach worm, Iowa 994 

tick, Iowa 994 

treatment of parasitical diseases, Va . 093 

Sheep’s milk, studies 283 

Shepherd’s pfirse, notes, Iowa 143 

Sliorthoms in France and England 983 

Shot-hole fungus, Oreg 753 

of cherries, Ohio 762 

plums, Ohio 762 

Shovel-nose leaf hop]>er, Iowa 153 

Shrubbery, native, for la M ns 140 

planting. N. Y. Cornell 951 

Shrubs fur rockeries 140 

hardy 358 

Siberian i>ea tree, Wis 660 

Sigmiphora nigrita^ notes, U. S. I). A 663 

Silage, analyses, Me 866 

N.J 682 

beet fodder 981 

com, analyses, Conn. Storrs 786 

cost and feeding value, N. .T 790 

crops. Me 806 

feeding experiments 88, 981 

for milch cows, N. Y. State 91 

pigs, Va 784 

loss of dry matter, Wls 898 

making by Rahmstedt method 644 

oilers, effect on milk flavor, Wis 378 

preparation 243 

presses 698 

vs. grain for milch cows. Me 881 

roangel-wurzels for lambs, N. Y. 
ComeU 481 
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Sflftge Tt. potatoes for xnlloh cows, Yt 983 

Silmus praiennis, notes 956 

Silicates, analyses 728 

SHlk iudustry in Russia 197 

Silkworm maladies 967 

microbe 169 

moth, Australian 260 

Silkworms, growth 159 

Silos, construction, S. Dak 205 

Wis 393 

low*cu8t,Va 798 

making and tilling 981 

Silt, value as manure 333 

iSilvanus hicomui^ n. sp., notes, T7. S. D. A 853 

ffoasypii, n. sp., notes, U. S. D. A 853 

mercator, n. sp., notes, IT. S. D. A . . . 853 

tutinainensis^ notes, IT. S. I). A 65 

Silver fish, U.S.D. A 64 

oxid for decomposition of hydrogen 

peroxid 26 

spotted plnaia 200 

Simandfia paradoxa in the stomach of wild 

hoars 193 

morphology 467 

Simulium ochraceum^ notes 159 

Sinuate pear borer, Ohio 67 

Siphonojdiora arena:, notes. Can 458, 855 

Sisymbrium altissimum, notes, Iowa 143 

officinale, notes, Jowa 143 

Sitodrepa panieea, not(‘8, U. S. D. A 65 

Si totroga cereallela, notes, XT. S. D. A 66 

Skim milk and peanut oil for calves 874 

starch for calves 874 

bread, assimilation 981 

determination of fat, Wis 589 

for calves 1080 

milch cows 882 

pigs, Utah 871 

Vt 870 

pasteurization 290 

utilization, U. S. D. A 297 

vs. buttermilk for pigs, N. C 978 

whole milk for calves 169 

Skim, dim mat ion of wat er from 95 

Skipper, banded 260 

Skunks, new 1030 

Skylight, character, U. S. D. A 424 

Slag, analyses, R. 1 919 

Slaughter experiments with pigs 165 

steers 165 

Slaughterhouses, as a factor in the spread of 

disease, U. S. D. A 591 

supervision, U. S. D. A . . . 691 

Slug caterpillars of New York 862 

pear-tree, Can 467,856 

Slugs, carnivorous 67* 

Small fruits, Colo 246, 247 

Fla 247 

mulching to retard blossoming, 

Can 841 

novelties 450 

Smut of barley 62, 252, 368 

Can 830 

Mont 863 

N.Dak 146 

broom com, lU 146 
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Smut of cereals 761,1057 

corn, Kane 59 

N.J 657 

Ohio 60 

U.S.U.A 899 

oats 68,863,847 

Can 880 

Mont 863 

' N. Mex 446 

N.Y. State 1060 

N. Dak 143 

Vt 847 

onions, N. J 656 

seeds, prevention, N. Mex 453 

wheat, Mont 363 

N.Dak 144 

Ky 639 

Smoke, efifeot on plants 727 

Smynthurus aU>amaculata, remedies. Me. . . 860 

Snail, garden 230 

Snout beetle, imbricated, Del 463 

Snow fly, Minn 152 

Snow, melting, U. S. D. A 424 

Snowdrop disease, treatment 457 

Snowfall in Colorado, U. S. D. A 414 

Snowstorms in South Dakota, IJ. S. D. A 30 

Soap, powdered, as a cause of death among 

swill-fed hogs, N. Y. Cornell 1090 

works refuse, analyses, il. 1 919 

Soda-ai'senic-limo mixture for codling moth. 262 

ash, analy sos, E. I 919 

substitution for and value in connec- 
tion with potash, R. 1 933 

I Sodium ehlorid, eifect on lime resources of 

the soil, Mass. Hatch 339 

determination 620 

sulphate, effect on plants 622 

Soil analysis, importance in selection of 

farms 538 

vegetation experiments in . . . 820 

as affected by sterilized human excre- 
ment 35, 740 

bacteria in 229 

changes lu volume 433 

conditions, influence 335 

constituents as affected by tempera- 
ture 734 

cultivation, study of methods, N. Dak . . 031 

fertility as affected by deforestation . . . 434 

rotation of 
crops, Minn . . 641 

indicated by weeds 665 

loss by surihse washing ....... 082 

maintenance, Wis 543 

rdle of humus 334 

formation and rook degeneration 233 

inoculation 885, 933 

I by root- tubercle bacteria . . 624 

' investigations, Colo 232 

moisture os affected by cultivation, N . 

Dak 785 

BubsoilingiWis. 534 

conservation, Kans 928 

N.Y. Cornell.. 932 
determination 1086 
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Soil moislnre, determinatioii by electrical 


method, U. S. 

D.A 636 

effect on development of ffax . 819 

plant growth ....... 940 

investigations 429 

U.S.D.A.... 030 

mechanics, U. S. 1). A 782 

movement of water 433 

rf»t of sweet potatoes, X. J 68 

Hterilised, effect on root tubercles of 

Gowpeas 446 

Hurfacc temperature 433 

tem]>erature 1041 

Pa 819 

as affected by salt content . 735 

determination by electrical 

method, U. S. D. A 536 

inXorway 818 

tests with a given plant, value, R. I ... 036 

fertilizers, Conn. State 747 

Pa 826 

texture, N. Y . Cornell 932 

treatment for “drop “ of lettuce, Mass. 

Hatch 325 

Soiling and soiling crops 88 

Soils, abstracts of articles 31, 

231, 333,427, 634, 630, 731, 817, 028, 1035 

acid, as affected by lime, R. 1 035, 939 

alkali, culture of sugar beets on 1048 

analyses, Mass. Hatch 939 

arable, nitrification 334 

as affected by atmospheric precipita- 
tion 427 

mineral salts 237 

phosphatic fertilizer . . 821 

sulphate of ammonia, 

R. I 937 

cultivation 234 

deep culture 638 

determination of soluble salts by elec- 
trical method, U. S. D. A 635 

Div ision, IT. S. H. A 535, 630, 732, 1035 

effect on color of fi owers of Uortonsia . 830 

forest, fixation of nitrogen 1041 

for horticulture 765 

fruit, of On‘gon 737 

humus, improvement 738, 1038 

manganese in 1023 

improvement, Ark 634 

light, fertilizing 825 

marshy, culture experiments In Fin- 
land 1041 

moor, humus acids 32 

use of sand 537 

muck, improvement, Can 821 

nitrification 820,929 

nitrogen content 33 

of Canada, analyses. Can 821 

CarrJacou, analyses 818 

East Africa, analyses 538 

Grenada, analyses 818 

Hagerstown Talley, examination, 

Md 31 

Kobraska, analyses 737 

XorthBea coast. BoalFaea....../... 821 




Soils, of Oklahoma, analyses W 

Russia, classification 537»I040 

study 1041 

southern Illinois, analyses, 111 88 

drainage. 111 88 

Wisoonsin, analyses 580 

physical condition as affected by plant 

roots 786 

poor, crop production 1041 

preparation for inoculation J20 

Russian, fertility 233 

saline, plants 812,921 

sampling 1041 

sandy, conservation of moislnre 385 

fertilization by leguminous 

plants, N. Mex 446 

in Schleswig- Holstein, onltiva- 

tion 821 

self-porifloation 638 

swamp, treatment, Wis 636 

underground and cultivated 34 

worn, improvement, S. C 736 

Soja sauce, manufacture 480 

Solanacem, comparative anatomy 624 

Solanum elcBagnifolium^ notes, Ariz 142 

eUiptieum, notes 957 

cscurtalc, notes 957 

roatratunit notes, Me 143 

Solauums, culture 451 

Solar observ ations at the royal observatory 

of the Roman College 427 

Soldiers, dietary hygiene 479 

Solution, theory 116 

Somatology and hygiene, text-book 982 

Sooty disease of apples and pears. K. H. . . . 764 

fungus of apples, Ohio 762 

mold of oranges, XT. S. D. A 658 

Sorghum, analyses, Ky 1024 

as a forage crop, IT. S. D. A 348 

sirup, manufacture, U. S. D. A 694 

varieties, W.Va 832 

ISorphum heUepmne, notes, Ariz 142 

§aeeharatunii notes 1028 

vt%arc, culture 1048 

Sorrel, culture, Idaho 357 

Sound theories, importance, T7. S. D. A 681 

South Carolina College, notes 299, 500 

rook, dissolved, analyses, 

N. J 636 

phosphate, analyses, 

Mass. Hatch 939 

Station, bulletins. 619,688,696,785 
financial statement. 798 

notes 299,600,1100 

report - . 724, 754, 798, 1098 

South Dakota College, notes 299 

Station, bulletins 48, 283, 

241,242,245,247, 271,295 
financial statement. . 798 

notes 299 

report 798 

Sow thistle, eradication, Can 454 

Soy bean fodder, analyses. Conn. Storrs .... 786 

green, analyses, Vt Q73 

beans as food 881 

U.B.B.A 786 
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S«jr beana tm tonge 961 

XT.S.D.A 746 

fertiliser experiments, Hass. 

Hatob 840 

Spaghetti, preparation 87 

Spanworm, blaeberry 60 

corrant. He 858 

Mass. Hatch 371 

walnut, TJ. S. D. A 660 

Sparrow hawk, notes 530 

Spaying mares, Mont 391 

Species, man’s agency in distribution 729 

or subspecies 861 

Spectroscopic determination of potassium . 420 

Spectrum, assimilatory energy of blue and 

violet rays 29 

Sp9rguia arvtnse, notes, N. C 41 

arvmgii, analyses 267 

maoHma, notes, N. C 41 

Spermaphy tes, morphology and physiology . 528 

Spermophile flea, TJ. S. 1). A 254 

Spermophiles, susceptibility to pathogenic 

bacteria, Wa^h 422 

Spermophilui oregonus^ notes 1030 

moUit eanits^ notes 1030 

itephenti, notes 1030 

yakimentU, notes 1030 

trideeernlineatus alleni, notes . 1030 
texensU 1030 

Sphaceloma ampelinum as a cause of an- 

thrai'uosi^ of grapes 961 

Sphcurodenna damnomm, notes 1062 

Sph€erotheca oatttagnei, notes 761 

Sphcero$HU)ecoecophila as a parasite of scale 

insects 372 

on San Jos4 scale, 

Fla 1068 

Sphenoptera gemellata, notes 74 

Sphinx catalpa, notes, Del 463 

Spider beetle, brown, U. S. D. A 65 

white-marked, U. S. D. A — 65 

red, Colo 261 

Vt 859 

Spilowena/oxii, notes 372 

SpiUmma virginioa, notes, IT. S. D. A 870 

Spinach, culture, Idaho 857 

leaf miner, remedies, . Y. State ... 78 

mildew 761 

Spine-headed worm , Ala. College 274 

Spiny aster, eradication, Arir. 142 

SpiriUwn obermeieti and blood of relapsing 

fever 893 

Spirogyra niHday chemico* physiological 

study 809 

iSSpiroptera truncato, notes 1092 

Sponge, analyses, Fla 225 

Spoon-bill leaf hopper, Iowa 158 

Sporadic pneumonia in cattle, TJ. S. D. A. . . . 888 

£^poro5olu#plttm6stt«,note8, U. S.D. A 828 

Spi^otHchum gXobrdifwum for chinch bugs 

Ohio «6 

Spot, black, of peaches, Del 455 

roses, Mass. Hatch 824 

leaf, of apples, N. T. State 57 

blackberries, Ohio 762 

celerv 457 
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Tag*. 

Spot, leaf, of cherries, H. Y. State 146, 149 

currants, Ohio 792 

dates and other palms, Mass. 

Hatch 324 

gooseberries, Ohio 762 

india-rubber plants. Maos. 

Hatch 824 

plums, H. Y. State 148, 149 

potatoes 892 

roses 852 

sugar beets 862 

Spotted vine chafer, Okla 871 

Spray calendar. Mass. Hatch 75 

K.Y. Cornell 458,961 

Oreg 852 

Spraying apparatus — 

description and use 262,263 

Mass. Hatch 360 

N.Y. State 262 

N.C 74 

Okla 871 

U.S.D.A 673 

Utah 252 

Spraying, effect on yield of grapes. Mass. 

Hatch 49 

experiments, Can 851 

I'or black rot of grapes 959 

codling moth 256,460 

elm-leaf beetle 470 

U.SD.A.... 661 

tomato blight, Fla 250 

notes, Me 852 

orchards, K. Y. Cornell 457 

toma toes, N. Y. State 56 

Spring oankerworms, Can 467 

feeding of bees 78 

tail, American, U. S. D. A 64 

vetch, culture experiments, N. C — 41 

wheat, varieties. Can 827, 832 

Spruce gall louse 868 

Mass. Hatch 371 

galls, origin and formation 852 

woods, planting and thinning 652 

Spumaria alba on timothy 957 

Spurry, culture exporimeuts, N. C 41 

bay, analyses 267 

seed , analyses 267 

Squareheail wheat, experiments 553 

Squash bug, Can 458 

remedies, N. Mex 446 

Squashes, culture, Idaho 857 

insects affecting 160 

new varieties 560 

varieties, Mich t.. 851 

W.Va 832 

Squirrel fleas, U. S. D. A 254 

tail grass, eradication, Aria 142 

Squirrels, new, from westeni United States. 1030 

Stables, bacteria in 818 

beating and ventilating 888 

Stag beetles ^ 961 

Stalk borer, potato 1 964 

Staphyloeoceus hamorrhagimu, notes 698 

pyogmei aureus, notes 1008 

Starch, as affected by chloroform 85 

diastase 120,220,825 
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Starch, chemistry 418 

content of potatoes 648, 981 

* sweet potatoes, 8. 695 

determination in cereals 25,418 

sausage 1024 

sweet potatoes ... 619 

formation in barley and malt 320 

grains, artificial, preparation 116 

hydrolysis 22.418 

manufacture from potatoes. . 196, 895, 1095 
products, hydrolized, carbohydrates 

in 620 

saccharification by diastase 418 

soluble, determination 806 

in leaves of Cola 329, 421 

rotation 225,418 

Starling, red-winged, TJ. S. D. A 670 

Starworts, notes 358 

Stassfurt salts, potash in 223 

State Agricultural Society of Louisiana . . . 999 

dairy commissioners in United States 

and Canada, TJ. S. D. A 690 

Station work, unfortunate tendencies 601 

Stations and colleges, statistics, IT. S. D. A - . 197 

Statistician's reports, index, U. S. D. A 599 

Statistics, abstracts of articles 97,197, 

296, 396, 497, 597, 698, 798, 897, 998, 1097 
agricultural, of British India . . . 999 

Buenos Ayies .. 198 

Capo of Good 

Hope 999 

Denmark 98 

Germany 198 

Groat Britain. 198,497 
Pungarian 

Crown 499 

Idaho 398 

Indiana 698 

Iowa 698 

Ireland ($98 

Michigan 799 

How Zealand . . . 198 

Ontario 699,799 

Scotland 98 

South Australia. 999, 


^ * Tasmania 298 

Texas 699 

Virginia 699 

Division, XT. S. D. A 197, 

198, 296, 207, 397, 499, 599, 898 

Steam drills, N. H 797 

Steers, feeding experiments 88 

Can 808, 869 

Colo 971 

Kans 973 

Md 76 

Mias 168 

Tex . 

metabolism experiments 167 

slaughter experiments 165 

vs. heifers for beef, Iowa 82 

Stem blight of cosmos, K. J - 657 

sunflowers, N. J 656 

girdler, currant, H. Y. Cornell 364 

rot of cultivated asters, Miass. Hatch . 824 


Stem rot of sweet potatoes, N. J 655 

Stems deprived of leaves, assimilative tis- 
sue.. 

Stephimunta dentatua, notes, Ala. Cifilege . . . 274 

SteriffmatocyatU ochraoeua, notes 1087 

Sterilization, ne w method 628 

of fruit musts 25 

human excrement, effect on 

soil and plants 35, 740 

milk 388,494 

Stilhum buquet% notes y. 263 

Stinking wattle, analyses 844 

Stinkweed, notes. Can 453, 768 

i^Hpa eomata, notes, Nev 348 

oeddentalia, notes, Hev 348 

apeeioaa, notes, He v 348 

atricta, notes, Kev 848 

St. Louis tornado, origin, U. S. D. A 581 

Stock, effect on scion 136 

feeding snggestions. Me. 

melons, U. S. D. A 

raising, heredity in. 

Stomata, functions 421,725 

Stomoxya ealeitrana, notes, U. S. D. A 63 

Stone lime, analyses, H. J 636 

Storehouse moths, U. S. D. A 853 

Storms, fake, XT. S. D. A 531 

for(‘casting, TJ. S. D. A 631 

in France, July and August, 1897 . . 427 

mountain, TJ. S. D. A 424, 581 

Straw of cereals, carbohy^dratos 23 

Strawberries, bacterial disease. Mass. Hatch 324 

culture 139 

Ark 948 

Can 449 

Fla 647 

U.S.D.A 52 

destructiou by Uarpalua rvfi- 

comia 675 

diseases, Fla 647 

forcing 139,246 

H. Y. Coniell 353 

insect euemios, Fla 647 

niulchiiig, Ark 949 

IKilliuation 189 

Colo 245 

lireservation by alcohol vapor, 

Wis 660 

second crop 52 

tests of new varieties 561 

varieties 246, 650 

Ark 048 

Can 461, 766 

Del 447 

Ky 1054 

Mass. Hatch 50 

Mich 853, 854, 1068 

Mont 366 

H.Y. State ^052 

Strawberry -leaf roller, Colo 1065 

H.J 664 

rnst, treatment. Can 449 

Strawberry -raspberry. Mass. Hatch * 50 

Mich 854 

weevil, H.J 664 


U.S.D.A 861,662,670 
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Sto g yt afl ag pna, improreiment 858 

Striped enonmber beetle, Colo 26i 

Can 856 

N.T. State 70 

Sirongyhit armatutf notes 1008 

oowmutatus^ notes, Ala. College . 27 4 

e<mtortus, notes, Iowa 004 

Va 693 

filoHOi notes, Ala. CoUege 274 

micrunts^ notes, Ala. College — 274 

nodularis, notes 1092 

ovif pulmonaliSy notes, Ala. Col- 
lege 274 

paradoxus, Ala. College 274 

rstorla^ormif, notes 1092 

rvfescens, notes, Ala. College 274 

Strongylns of the sheep’s stomach 1098 

Subirrigation for chry santhemums 951 

foliage beds, Wis 561 

lettuce 840 

tomatoes, Del 446 

Subsoil plowing 234 

Subsoiling, effect on soil moisture, Wis 634 

experiments, S. Dak 233 

Subwatering carnations 1053 

in greenhouses 1053 

Ind 1050 

Wis 557 

Sucrose, determination in wines 225 

Sugar-beet beetles, remedies 256 

industry 748 

in Europe 898 

Germany 196 

progress in 196 

dry rot 362 

leaf spot 362 

nematodes 660 

residue and molasses feed vs. 

mixed grain for milch cows . . 084 

seotl, anatomy and physiology. 526 

wot rot 862 

beets, analyses 45 

Ky 1024 

R. 1 919 

Utah 831 

as affected by meteorological 

conditions 242 

a preventive of hog cholera . 193 

bacterial gummosis 61 

climatology, Arie 121 

cooperative experiments, Ariz . 883 

Mo .. 944 

. Wash 240 

cost of growing, Mich 1040 

Minn 181 

culture 849,552,644,1048 

Aria 184 

Iowa 45 

Mich 1045 

S.Dak 242 

U.S.D.A 844 

in Nevada, r. 849 

Norway 46,242 

Hungary 242 

on alkali soils 1048 

disijincA batween nlauts 644 
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Sugar beets, EnohytrsBidm parasilio on ... . 61' 

fertilizer experiments . . . 126, 241 


formation of diastase S20 

fungus and insect enemies — 700 

gnmmosis 862 

prevention 768 

insects affecting ^ . 267 

phosphoric acid in 29 

seed development, U. S. D. A 346 

sugar content, Mich . . .' 1046 

varieties, Can . . . 828, 829, 880, 832, 833 

Colo.. 244 

vegetable and animal parasites 363 

cane, analyses 638 

cbemical-physiological exami- 
nation 1023 

culture in France 45 

diseases 129,362,457,660 

fertilizer experiments 129, 640 

Juice, analyses, Fla 242 

clarification 196 

mineral constituents 745 

principal amid 720 

seedlings 120 

treatise 833 

varieties 129, 638 

yield 638 

content of beets as affected by dis- 
tance of planting 644 

com, culture experiments, Ya 244 

decomposition 25 

determination 25, 225, 420, 723 

effect on bacterial liquefaction of gel- 
atin 1030 

for cattle 874 

reduction of ferric alum 620 

formation in barley and malt 320 

group, new synthesis in 219 

Hawaiian, importation, U. S. D. A . . . 898 

humin from 418 

in milk, determination 521 

industry in Louisiana 190 

influence on production of muscnlar 

energy 175 

inversion by salts 1023 

sulphurous acid 25 

inverted, absorption by roots 724 

manufacture in Formosa 644 

production in Argentina 446 

Europe 898 

Hawaii 898 

Rnssia 898 

the world r. 898 

Sugars and cereals, digestibility, Conn. 

Storrs 780 

Sulphate of ammonia- 

analyses, Conn. State 538 

Mass. Hatch 980 

N.J 686,934 

R.1 919 

for oats : 44 

poisonous effbct on soils, R.1 937 

Sulphate of iron— 

as a fertilizer, Mass. Hatch 841 

for chlorosis of grapes 660 

winter treatment of granes 250 
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Sulphate of potaah-' 

analyses, Conn. State . 

Mass. Hatch 

N.J 

R.I 


Page. 

.. 538 

486,989 
686,984 
919 


Vt 836,825 

and C0tton4ieed*hull ashes for tobacco, 

Mass. Hatch 846 

magnesia. (See Potash and magne- 
siupi sulphate.) 

for potato^, Md 39 

VB. muriate of potash—* 

for clover, Mass. Hatch 840 

cotton, Ga 127 

potatoes, N. H 46 

Sulphooyanates, determination 420 

Sulphur and lime as a fungicide 458 

kainit for potato scab, K. J 654 

soil rot of sweet po- 
tatoes, "S. J 58 

for black rot of grapes 363 

sweet potatoes, 

Del 147 

celeiy blight, N. Y. Cornell .... 359 

grape mildew 765 

potato scab, Del 147 

N.J 57 

peach-root galls, N.J 657 

swoet-potato soil rot, N.J 655 

granulated, analyses, N.J 935 

Sulph uric acid, determination 617 

solutions, titration 621 

Sulphurous acid for inversion of sugar 25 

Sumac, odnltoration 522 

Summer wheat, varieties 834 

Sun scald of apples, Ohio 762 

cherries, Del 835 

prevention 363 

Sunflower, eradication, Ariz 142 

seed cake for milch cows 887 

proteids, Conn State 516 

stem blight, N.J 656 

Sunflowers, analyses, Me 866 

as a silage crop, Me 866 

culture and feeding 1048 

Sunshine recorder, improved, U. S. D. A . . 814, 817 

Superphosphate for sugar beets 241 

Superphosphates, ammoniated, analyses, La. 1044 

analyses, K.1 919 

for cereals in the spring . 1048 
ineta and pyrophosphoric 

acid in 323 

nitrogenous, analyses. 

Conn. State 5.38 

use during summer 36 

value of phosphoric acid. 826 
Surface washing of soils as a cause of loss 

of soil fertility 932 

Swaineanitt gaUtf^olia^ eflibet on sheep 653 

Swamp hay, analyses, Conn. Storrs 786 

Swamps, reclamation, Wis 536 

Swarming box for bees 869 

Swedish turnips, analyses 176 

fertiliser experiments. 

Mass. Hatch 840 

varieties, Can 444 


pigt. 

Sweet corn, bacterial diseasetN.T.State. 


culture, Idaho 887 

fodder, analsrses, Conn. Storrs . . 786 

varieties, Colo 244 

Mich $51 

grass, Can 768 

peas, culture, N. Y. Cornell 867 

history 858 

varieties 868,562 

N.Y. Cornell 867,961 

potatoes, analyses, S. C 754 

black rot, treatment, l>ol ... 147 

culture experiments, Fla . . 248 

determination of starch ... 619 

fertilising ingredients, S.C. 695 

soil rot, N.J 58, 655 

starch content, S. C 695 

stem rot, N.J 655 

storage, S. C 695 

varieties, Colo 244 

vs. sour whey for pigs, Can 477 

Swine, diseases 95 

U.S.D.A 891 

erysipelas 893 

U.S.D.A 889 

feeding 276 

fever in Great Britain, U. S. D. A . . 892 

TJnlted Kingdom 294 

plague, prevention, Iowa 993 

pregnancy, effect on pork 176 

tuberculosis, IT. S. D. A 893 

Swiss chard, analyses, Vt 878 

Sycamore blight 363 

Symbiosis, phenomena 421 

Synopeae sp., notes 965 

Syeimbrium altisHmumy notes 1055 

offirindle^ notes 1055 

Tcenia bothrioplUie^ in fowls 96 

caenurtu, notes, Iowa 994 

Va 693 

echinoeoccue, notes, Va 693 

expanea, notes, Iowa 904 

Va 693 

polynMtpha, anatomy 1092 

Tachina flies, Can 855 

Talinum, n. sp., notes 28 

Tallow, eilect on fat content of milk 388 

for milch cows, N. Y. Cornell 404 

Tan bark, destruction by insects, W. Va. . . 062 

Tankage, analyses, Conn. State 588 

La 1044 

Mass. Hatch 330, 436, 030 

N.J 636,034 

E.1 019 

Vt 886, 825 

Tannic acid, constitution 225 

Tannin and gallic acid, color reaction 25 

effect on bacteria 220 

germicidal effect 627 

rOle in plants and thilts 25, 829 

Tanning industry, progress in 107 

materials, determination 521 

Tannins, yellow.coloring principles.* 521 

TanyrhinuM tinauiarit. notes 966 

Tapewoim cysts of cattle, Alai College 274 
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Ta|MitaHiMrr« ofbitds 1081 

cats m 

apeeiea 1001 

TapeKrarma of hares and rabbits 906 

stodiea 194 

Tiii| 0 oa, aaalyaea 1078 

offMndU, notes 1055 

Taaeo, oaltore escperimentSf Fla 243 

Tartaric acid in wines 521 

Taxation, local, as afifeoting farm8,n.S.D. A 206 

Tea, analyses, Utah 868 

culture experiments, XT. S. D. A 460 

in the Caucasus 561 

Technology, abstracts of articles 196, 

504,605,894,1093 

T^lonomua sp., notes, Can 856 

Temperature and clothing, XT. S. D. A 424 

rainfall at Mersivan, Tnr* 

key,XJ.S.D.A 424 

control in wine fermentation, 

Cal 894 

effect on composition of hay . . 679 

germination 954 

household insects, U. 

aD.A 660 

plant growth 940 

soil constituents .... 734 

yeast 626 

extreme, of Finland 583 

ofbam8,K.C 998 

northern Southwest Africa 731 

wine fermentation 696,1095 

surface, of the soil 433 

variation at surface of soils. 232 

Tenebrio moUtor, notes, XT. S. D. A 65 

obteurut, notes, XT. S D. A 65, 670 

Tenebroidfi mauritaniciu, notes, XT. S. D. A . . 65 

Tendrils, physiology 812 

Tennessee Station, bulletins 243 

Tent cateri)illar. Can 458 

apple-t^, Me 858 

Tenthridinid species, studies 1070 

Teosinte, loss by exposure, Okla 346 

Tephrilia onopordinia, notes 74, 160 

tj/roni, n.Bp 462 

Terobentliin, preparation and use 464 

Tarmaa flavipaa, notes, U. S. B. A 64 

parasites 1072 

Tests, mechanical, of American woods, XT. S. 

D.A 294 

Tetanus toxin 694 

Tatramorium acaapitwn, notes, XT. S. B. A. . . 65 

Tatranyahua notes, Colo 262 

Oreg 767 

fehiruM, notes, Vt 859 

Texas cattle fever. Ark 892 

treatment, Ya 393 

Texas College, notes 800, 700 

fever in Australia, XT. S. B. A 898 

Kansas, U.S.B. A 893 

prevention, Mo 188 

transmission by ticks. Mo 188 

treatment, Okla 891 

Station, bulletins 89, 269, 830, 851 

financial statement 897 

notes 800,800 
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Texas Station, r^ort 888,897 

Text-book of apiculture 967 

bacteriology 687 

fertilisers 740 

somatology and hygiene 982 

soology .* 729 

Textile fibers, olaesifloation Uff 

Textilea, nse in the arts 1 8M 

Theclapaaa, notes, XT. S. B. A 370 

Thermodynamics and work of the living or- 
ganism 1080 

Thermometer and barometer, early history, 

IT.S.B.A 80 

Thermometer, exposure, XT. S. B. A 531 

Thialavia baaieola as a cause of root rot of 

tobacco 959 

Thinning fimits, Mass. Hatch 48 

Thistle, Canada 653 

Russian, notes. Can 453 

Thlcufpi arvanae^ notes, Can 758 

Thomas phosphate, analyses 543 

slag, analyses, N. J 636 

as a fertilizer, Mass. Hatch . . 839 

citrate solubility 26, 

36,436,520,617, 1022,1023 
determination of phosphoric 

acid in 114 

for grapes 52 

value of phosphoric acid in. . . 826 

Thrips in raisin vineyards 74 

Thriaton halidayanum^ notes 872 

Thunderstorms, frequency, XT. S. B. A 424 

in Lake County, Fla , XT. S. 

B.A..' 424 

New York, XT. S. B. A . . 631 

Thuya japoniaa, notes 53 

occidentalism notes 53 

plicata, notes 58 

Thyridopteria aphemerasformiay notes 964 

Okla.. 371 

U.S.B. 

A... 870 

W.Va. 962 

Thyroid gland, effect of consumption on me- 
tabolism 988 

Ticks, notes, XT. S B. A 254 

TiUandaia grandta, notes 858 

TUUtia leviSm notes, N. Bak 143 

Timber as a crop 68 

cutting in Pennsylvania 848 

coniferous, structure and weight . . 844 

lands, natural inorease, Minn 141 

pines of the South, XT S. D. A .^. 842 

trees, propagation from seed 58 

Timothy, analyses 268 

Conn. Storrs 786 

fertilizer experiments 285 

Pa 823 

fhngns disesses 957 

study, IT. S. B. A 562 

Tinaa granaUa in America, XT. S. B.A 854 

psUionslZo, notes, XT. S. B.A 64 

31naola biaaUiaUa, notes, XT. S. B. A 64 

Tip bum of ))Otatoes, Wls 860 

Tipula bUraeaam notes 74 

Titmouse, blue 280 
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TltmoiiBe, ooal 230 

crated 230 

jonreat 230 

marsli 230 

Titmice^ notes 680 

Titration apparatus, automatio 116 

Tmetoeera ocellana, notes, Can. . 866 

Oreg 767 

Toads, economic value, Mass. Hatch 330 

Tobacco, analyses, Ky 1024 • 

arsenites for, Xy 1072 

as affected by climatic conditions, 

XJ,S.D.A 1035 • 

bam curing 349^ 

broom rape, Ky 1024* 

cooperative fertilizer experiments, 

Mass. Hatch 345 

culture, Fla 46 

in southern California . . . 644 

curing 242 

U.S.UA 748 

dust for woolly aphis. Mo 156 

of apple, XT. 

S.H.A... 261 

extract refuse, analyses, Ky 1 024 « 

fertilizer experiments — 

Conn. State 643,649 

Ky 1048 

fungus disease, Conn. State 566 

OeleckiapicipeUs on, 'S.V j 4C4 

granulated, analyses, K. J 935 

history and geograi)hical distribu- 
tion 242* 

in Macedonia 135 

industry in Germany 349" 

potash for, Conn. State 547 

prevention of mold 242 ' 

production, statistics, XT. S. D. A . . lOiiO * 

refuse, analyses, Mass. Hatch 436 

root rot 569, 950 

soils, analyses, XT. S. 1). A 1035 

of the T’^nited States, XT. S. 

I). A 1035- 

stalks, analyses, Ky 1024 

stems, analyses, K. J 636, 935 

and dust, analyses. Conn. 

State 538 

as a fertilizer for tobacco, 

Conn. State 546 

stripping and planting 242^ 

worms 242 ( 

Tolype velleda, Me 858 

Tomato black rot, K. T. State 56 

blight, Conn. State 560 

plants affected by, Fla 250 

prevention, N. Mex 446 

fruit i*ot, N. J 6,55 

leaf blight, N.J 055 

mildew, prevention, Mass. Hatch . . 325 

worm, remedies, N. Mex 446 

Tomatoes, artificial pollination, Ya 244 

bacterial disease 862 

breeding, K.H 51 

culture, Idaho 8.57 

experiments, N. H 46 

cuttings vs. seedlings, W. Va 947 
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Tomatoes, disease, H. Y. State 1058 

fertilizer expeiiments. Conn. 

State. 658 
W. Va, 947 

requirements 189 

forced, prevention of disease — 467 

forcing, Va 944 

mulching, W. Va 947 

potting, W. Va 947 

pruning, W. Va 947 

spraying with copper solution . . . 569 

subirrigatioii, Del 446 

training and benching, K. T. 

State 1051 

varieties, Colo 244 

Del 447 

Mich 351 

N.H 47 

W.Va 832,948 

TomicuH eaoographtis, notes 964 

typographu$,iioi^6 471 

Tongue of bees, anatomy 370 

Tongues of birds, anatomy 1031 

Top burn of lettuce, Mass. Hatch 326 

Tornado of J une 18, 1897, in France 332 

Tornadoes, frequency, XT. S. D. A 24 

studies 122, 683 

Torrents, prevention and correction by af- 
forestation 452 

Tttrtrieidafaseiola, food ]>lants 574 

Torymui macropteru9,iioi(i% 965 

Tower mustard. Can 758 

’ Town waste, utilization 825 

Townsend Hall, Ohio, description of build- 
ing 801 

Toxulbnmoses coagulating blood 720 

Toxic properties of molds, Ark 392 

Toxins as affected by bacteria and fungi. . . 1092 

Training grapes 130 

Transpiration in moist tropical climate 625 

Trap plants for iusCct i>osts . 674 

turnip tiy 74 

Treasurer, reimrt, Conn. State 598, 798 

Del 498 

Ky 1098 

Me 897 

N. J 698 

N. Y. State 97 

Pa 807 

R. 1 908 

XTtah 107 

Vt.i 897 

Va 1098 

W. Va 798, 799, 897, 099 

Wis 598 

Wyo 598 

Tree bark, investigations 812 

hopi>er, celery, Minn 161 

growth as affected by climate 502 

weather 662 

tranks, chemical substances in 820 

permeability to grass 920 

Trees and shrubs at Ontario Agricultural 

College, Can 451 

ornamental, Colo 244 

ns affiH'ted by lightning 63, 668 
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Trees aa aflbeted by wind 458 

defol^ntioii, W. Va 952 

detavtninstian of ago, U. S. D. A 551 

di«trilmti0n of deciduous and conif- 
erous 651 

electric attraction 458 
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